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rendc^red  more  absolute  by  tlio  successful  cakuktion  of  tlie  periodic 
time  of  Haliey's  comet*  Tlmt  achievenient  was  simply  a  corrobora- 
tion of  a  great  disco veiy.  It  is  of  no  inipoi1:mice,  therefore,  to  the 
essential  olyeets  of  this  work  to  introduce  new  discoveries  till  some 
one  or  more  may  present  themselves,  that,  like  chloiine^  iodine,  ^fcc, 
in  their  relation  to  Lavoisier's  theories  of  oxygen,  shall  invalidate  the 
system  of  medical  philosophy  herein  embraced ;  by  wfneh  tlie  Author 
means  such  facts  as  can  be  undeniably  shown  to  contradict  that  phi- 
losophy. Thb,  it  is  true,  will  appear  strange  to  those  (and  of  such 
there  are  many)  who  look  upon  principles  as  "  liable  to  exceptions" 
— as  ha\iii<2;  no  stability — exposed  to  daily  fluctfiatioos — as  consistmg 
even  of  isolated  facts;  such  philosophers,  particularly,  as  see  no  dis- 
creimncy  between  the  conflicting  laws  of  organic  and  inorganic  be- 
ings, and  who,  therefore,  are  ever  ready  to  engraft  them  indiscrim- 
inately upon  organic  philosophy,  or  as  one  or  the  other  may  have  its 
chance  io  the  irresistible  pronunciations  of  organic  hfe,  or  in  the  spu- 
rious analogies  of  simple  matter.  To  multiply  fiicts  in  this  work 
which  merely  contribute  to  the  validity  of  its  iirinciples,  or  to  incor* 
poratc  others  that  may  be  s]>cciously  arrayed  against  those  principles, 
would  constitute  a  detect  for  the  most  ordinary  criticism.  Never- 
theless, some  things,  both  of  the  former  and  latter  nature,  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Appendix,  although  precisely  parallel  focts  occur 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  But  they  were  said  to  be  new,  and  the 
Author  yielded  to  this  general  belief,  though  lie  concedes  that  the 
facts  are  more  fully  displayed  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  eases, 
and  that  !)e  therefore  contemplated  an  advantage  from  their  corrob- 
orating effect.  But  their  exclusion  w^ould  not  Lave  otlierwise  affected 
the  work,  though  it  might  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  defect. 
The  same  may  be  also  affiiTued  of  the  Supplement,  where,  for  exam> 
pic,  some  late  obserA^ations  relative  to  absor^)tion  by  the  intestinal 
villi  arc  stated,  although  tliey  simply  confirm  what  had  been  long 
ago  ascertained;  but  they  are  more  precise  and  complete,  and  place 
the  doctrine  in  these  Institutes  beyond  f|ucstion.  Agam:  Richard- 
son's late  experiments  icndlug  to  show  that  the  blonde's  fluidity  is 
owing  to  aimnonia  weru  not  admitted  into  the  Appendix,  as  the  Au- 
thor believed  that  they  were  contradicted  by  the  general  jihilosopby 
of  life ;  but  reference  is  made  to  them  in  the  Supplement  because 
they  have  been  contradicted  by  other  and  later  observations.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  add  that  it  would  have  been  irrelevant  to 
the  objects  of  the  w*ark  to  have  gone  into  theminutiieof  histology,  to 
have  even  introduced  the  discovery  of  white  globules  in  the  blood,  or 
the  late  observations  upon  the  supposed  tributary  influences  of  the 
Kpleen  and  thymus  upon  the  blood,  &c.,  smce  they  have  no  bearing 
upon  a  work  of  general  principles  (|  83  c). 
New  York,  Auffvnt,  imx 
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A  CAREFUL  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  sixth  edition,  as 
will  be  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  numerous  references  which  have  been 
added  to  the  sections  wherever  the  subjects  under  consideration  are  allied 
to  other  parts  of  the  work  and  may  derive  illustration  through  this  re- 
lationship. These  new  references  (which  occupy  mostly  the  former  va- 
cant spaces  at  the  end  of  sentences)  are  prospective  as  well  as  retro- 
spective, and  amount  to  more  than  seventeen  hundred  ;  and  the  Indexes 
have  been  improved  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Author  has  also  en- 
deavored to  simplify  the  exposition  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems, and  to  thus  render  them  of  more  easy  comprehension  by  the  young 
medical  student.  For  this  purpose  he  could  have  equally  desired  great- 
er amplification,  and  especially  to  protect  himself  against  misapprehen- 
sion or  misrepresentation  (from  the  latter  of  which,  however,  he  is  not  so 
unwise  as  to  hope  for  escape) ;  but  the  vastness  of  the  field,  the  immensity 
of  the  labyrinth  which  he  has  explored,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy as  much  brevity  as  such  variety  and  intricacies  would  admit,  and 
he  has  considered  it  most  expedient  to  carry  into  the  Appendix  and 
Supplement  the  same  compactness  that  characterizes  the  body  of  the 
work.  Of  the  Supplement  it  is  said  that  "  it  is  very  brief,  but  speaks 
a  volume." 

But  whatever  advantages  in  respect  to  detail  and  perspicuity  may  at- 
tend a  work  upon  the  principles  of  medicine  as  founded  in  Nature,  it  can 
have  but  little  chance  with  other  systems  unless  the  student  be  ambitious 
of  knowledge,  and  disposed  to  grapple  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career 
with  the  difficulties  of  truth  as  distinguished  from  the  fascinating  sim- 
plicity of  error.  The  latter  once  impressed  upon  his  imagination,  or  once 
productive  of  mental  indolence,  fetters  his  aspirations  and  decides  hb 
destiny.  Hence  the  incalculable  importance  of  a  right  beginning. 
"Whatever  the  apparent  obstacles,  they  may  be  soon  surmounted.  The 
task  will  have  been  the  best  possible  mental  discipline  for  the  young  in- 
quirer. He  will  have  learned  the  important  art  of  thinking  for  himself; 
and  when  once  inducted  into  the  true  philosophy  of  medicine  he  can  not 
help  thinking,  and  into  the  very  depths  of  that  philosophy.  He  will  have 
also  shielded  himself  against  the  seductions  of  artificial  systems.  He  will 
quickly  distinguish  what  is  true  in  Nature  from  factitious  analogies.  He 
is  not,  however,  to  be  discouraged  from  informing  himself  of  spurious 
doctrines ;  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  Author  of  these  Institutes 
has  incorporated  in  the  work  a  copious  exposition  of  the  offsprings  of 
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error.  I^ut,  as  lie  has  also  endeavored  to  indicate  their  fallacies,  the 
student  lias  the  double  advantage  of  learning  the  inventioDS  of  art  and 
at  the  saine  time  the  intirniilies  which  are  so  apt  to  commend  them  to 
our  nat oral  indolence.  The  i\nthor's  method^  therefore,  if  he  be  right 
in  his  premises,  is  not  open  to  the  objection  alleged  by  Burke  (but  oo 
the  contrary  defeats  it)^  that — "  When  education  takes  in  error  as  a  part 
of  its  system  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  operate  with  abundant  ener- 
gy and  to  an  extent  indefinite." 

Much  has  been  recently  said  by  a  few  writers  upon  the  recvptrative 
iaw  of  Naturey  and  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion that  now,  for  the  first  timej  the  old  doctrine  of  the  vis  medicatrix  na- 
turm  has  been  distinctly  announced.  The  Orator,  for  example,  of  the  Lon- 
don Hunterian  Society  for  the  prcaenfyear  remarks  that — "From  time 
immemorial  the  professors  of  the  healing  art,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
seem  to  Lave  known  nothing  of  the  course  and  (ermioation  of  diseases, 
save  in  connection  with,  and  as  modified  by,  special  therapeutical  agents. 
Nearly  all  their  reasoning  upou  the  action  of  medicines  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  based  upon  comparisons  of  one  method  of  treatment  with 
another.  They  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  taking  as  the  basis  of 
their  reasoning  tlie  curative  resources  of  Nature  herself,  as  ascertained 
by  study  of  the  natural  course  of  disease." 

It  is  evident  that  they  who  have  lately  written  in  the  foregoing  man- 
ner have  had  their  attention  diverted  from  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen, 
&C.,  and  if  they  will  turn  to  the  7Holtocs  at  page  C(j1  of  this  work  they 
will  find  that  those  early  masters  *'  took  as  the  basis  of  their  reasoning** 
what  is  supposed  to  be  of  such  very  recent  origin.  And  the  Author  of 
these  Institutes^  unwilliag  to  be  excluded,  may  be  permitted  to  assure 
these  reformers  that  throughout  the  work  he  has  "taken  as  the  basis 
of  lib  reasoning  the  curative  resources  of  Nature  herself,  as  ascertained 
by  study  of  the  natural  course  of  disease/'  It  is  the  absolute  fowtdation 
of  all  bis  Therapeutics,  and  tlje  foregoing  mottoes  were  employed  to  in- 
dicate the  fact.  But  these  reformers  have,  also,  nearly  as  large  a  reli- 
ance upon  Nature  as  the  homtcopath,  wil!j  much  less  regard  for  the 
noble  science,  and  appear  to  be  of  JVIagcndie's  opinion  that  *Mhc  nurse 
can  prescribe  ecjually  well"*  (§  744);  and  perhaps  this  may  be  what  is 
intended  by  claiming  for  the  honor  of  the  present  age  the  dis^eovery  of 
the  vis  medicatrix  fiatut'fT*  In  that  aspect  of  the  subject  the  Antlior  of 
these  Institutes  does  not  sympathi?.e  (excepting  as  it  resficcts  a  few  '*  self- 
Jimitcd"  diseases,  and  multitudinous  cases  in  which  there  is  no  profound 
derangement,  results  of  median ica!  injuries,  &c.),  althougli  he  endeavors 
to  expose  tlie  errors  of  excessive  medication,  and  agrees  with  the  abar- 
five  disciples  of  Nature  that  wherever  this  practice  obtains  (as  it  does 
with  the  mass  of  the  profession)  the  whole  work  of  cure  is  supposed  to 
devolve  npon  art ;  and  this,  Itc  muintains,  is  the  inevitable  eflect  of  the 
chemical  and  hii moral  doctrines. 
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nothing  for  myself  which  I  do  not  yield  to  others.  If  there  be  minor 
imperfections  I  would  gladly  know  them.  Many  of  the  original  doc- 
trines which  appear  in  this  work  are  presented  in  various  connections 
in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries.  The  spirit  of  the 
Commentaries  will  pervade  the  Institutes,  as  being,  in  my  judgment, 
the  only  stable  foundation.* 

1,  b.  In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  work  it  will  still  be  my 
object  to  speak  of  such  errors  as  have  usurped  the  rights  or  blighted 
the  interests  of  rational  medicine.  It  is  not  now  the  time  for  a  simple 
expression  of  facts,  of  experience,  and  of  philosophical  doctrines. 
The  errors  which  surround  them  must  be  also  exposed  and  refuted,  or 
the  foe  of  truth,  or  the  ambitious  aspirant,  or  the  lover  of  indolence, 
will  gain  something  from  an  indulgence  which  they  know  how  to  seek 
and  appropriate.  *  Nor  is  any  one  more  aware  of  the  tendencies  of 
free  discussion  or  unsparing  of  physiologists  than  he  who  has  been 
most  successful  in  the  propagation  of  error,  or  who  would  sooner  stifle 
inquiry  into  factitious  systems.     Thus,  it  is  said  by  Liebig,  that 

"  It  is  too  frequently  forgotten  by  physiologists  that  their  duty 
really  is,  not  to  refute  the  experiments  of  otl^rs,  nor  to  show  that  they 
arc  erroneotts,  but  to  discover  truth,  and  that  alone." — Liebig 's  Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology,  S^. 

Now  this  obvious  sophistry  betrays  its  motive,  since  it  is  utterly  at 
Variance  with  the  habits  of  him  who  would  enjoin  the  fiction  upon 
others.  Truth  should  be,  indeed,  the  ultimate  object  of  pursuit;  but 
the  first  and  most  important  step  toward  its  attainment  is  the  removal 
•of  obstacles  that  may  lie  in  its  way  (§  820).  It  is  allowed,  indeed, 
by  one  of  Liebig's  most  zealous  advocates,  the  editor  of  the  London 
Lancet,  that  "  the  removal  of  error  claims  a  place  next  to  the  establish- 
ment of  truth**  (Dec,  1844);  and  it  has  grown  into  a  proverb,  that  **  it 
is  more  difficult  to  subdue  a  prejudice  than  to  build  a  pyramid." 

Although,  therefore,  the  contemplated  method  must  be  sometimes 
argumentative  and  controversial,  it  has  the  advantage  of  leading  more 
immediately  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  upon  disputed  questions, 
than  any  oUier  which  is  not  demonstrative.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
indeed,  that  the  "establishment  of  trutli'*  in  medical  philosophy  can 
be  effected  only  by  a  simultaneous  refutation  of  the  eiTors  which  sur- 
round it.  The  mind  will  not  surrender  a  favorite  doctrine,  however 
false,  to  the  force  of  truth  alone.  Even  its  practical  disasters,  as  we 
every  where  witness,  are  an  inadequate  demonstration.  But,  when 
error  and  truth  are  presented  in  forcible  contrast,  it  is  the  pride  of 
reason  to  embrace  the  latter.  What  is  also  important  the  reader 
will  havo  been  presented,  as  in  the  Commentaries,  with  the  great 
rival  doctrines  in  medicine,  and -in  their  proper  relations  to  each 
other  (§  3501). 

2,  a.  The  Institutes  of  Medicine  are  natural  inductions  of  principles 
and  laws  from  the  healthy  and  morbid  phenomena  of  living  beings. 
They  relate  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  and  to  noth- 
ing else.  All  other  systems,  therefore,  must  be  spurious.  The  sub- 
stitutes have  no  depth,  no  principle,  no  laws,  and  are  recommended 
alone  by  their  naked  simplicity.  "  Gentlemen,"  says  Bacon,  "nature 
is  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  very  haste  with  which  you  move  will  make 
you  lose  your  way." 

2,  b.  The  immediate  objects  of  physiology  are  a  critical  analysis  of 
*  The  autbor  has  seen  no  reason  to  modify  this  statement,  made  twent3'  rears  affo 
— 18«7. 
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the  natural  conditions  of  life.  All  are  connected  together  by  intimate 
dependencies,  nnd  are  determined  l>y  ibe  natural  or  by  the  varyir.g 
states  of  the  vital  prnpeities  in  their  operation  through  material  parts. 
The  grouiid-work  of  the  whole  is,  evidently,  perfectly  simple;  since 
the  laws  by  which  the  whole  ia  regulated  are  established  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  organic  properties  (§  169, yj  638). 

2,  f.  To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher^  therefore,  Nature,  m  her  or- 
ganic department,  as  in  every  other,  appears  in  an  aspect  of  astonish- 
ing simplicity,  when  he  contrasts  her  forces  and  laws  with  the  diver 
sity  of  their  phenomena;  nor  does  he  confound  tlic  principles  and 
laws  which  distinguish  the  iliflTerent  departments  of  nature.  To  every 
other  eye  the  phenomena  of  life  appear  confused,  and  seem  referable 
to  no  common  powers  or  laws.  Ent  he  who  has  obtained  tlie  key 
to  the  true  philosophy  of  life,  by  a  wnde  observation  of  nature,  lays 
open  at  once  the  apparent  secrets  of  all  its  results,  whether  in  health 
or  disease.  Whatever  he  sees  has  its  individuality,  and  stands  in  re- 
lief fi-om  all  the  rest.  He  knows  at  a  glance  from  whence  litis  or  that 
springs,  how  it  is  related  to  others,  and  he  traces  the  whole  directly  up 
to  a  few  simple  principles.  To  all  but  such  an  eyOi  however^  the 
phenomena  of  life,  and  more  -especially  of  life  diseased,  appear  as 
does  a  field  to  all  but  the  botanist.  The  common  obsener  sees  nothing 
but  a  confused  assemblage  of  grasses,  and  probably  will  tell  you  there 
is  but  one  species  where  the  botanist  will  as  instantly  discover  fifty. 
Each  species  has  to  the  latter  a  distinct  individuality,  and  he  cannot 
regard  them  in  that  state  of  confusion  which  is  seen  by  the  ignorant. 
He  has  studied  each  plant,  knows  its  specific  characters,  its  relations 
to  othoi-s,  its  habits,  &c.  By  these  modes  of  observation  he  has  also 
acquired  the  knowledge  that  nature  has  pursued  a  common  ^an  of 
organization,  and  linked  the  whole,  by  close  analogies,  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Were  the  botanist,  therefore,  to  range  simulta- 
neously among  the  100,000  species  of  plants,  he  would  see  nothing 
but  individuality,  and  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  principles  upon 
which  the  whole  are  constituted.  And  just  so  it  is  with  a  philoaophi- 
cal  observation  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  phenomena  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

3:  The  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  have,  respectively,  their 
jjeculiar  properties  and  laws*  Such  as  appertain  to  life,  in  its  nat- 
ural, as  well  as  morbid  aspects,  are  denoted  by  an  incomparably 
greater  variety  of  phenomena  than  those  of  the  external  world;  and 
as  their  only  intelligible  foundation  is  the  phenomena  evinced,  we 
attain  our  knowledge  of  cither  according  to  the  extent  and  v^iriety  of 
the  phenomena.     We  know  nothing  more  of  matter  itself. 

Without  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  ihe  properties  and  func- 
tions of  living  beings,  and  especially  of  the  l^vs  by  which  they  are 
governed  in  their  healthy  and  morbid  states,  the  practice  of  medicine 
is  mere  empyricism.  The  ignorant,  alone,  undervalue  causes  and 
piinciples,  and  depend  |ipon  unconnected  facts* 

4,  fl.  In  medicine,  therefore,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  some- 
thing besides  effects.  We  must  understand  the  laws  under  which 
they  take  place,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  trace  up  the  eflccis  to  the  pri- 
mary causes.  This  is  always  done  in  other  sciences  and  in  the  arts. 
Why,  then,  should  it  bo  neglected  in  that  science  whose  practical  ap- 
plication relates  to  the  highest  welfare  of  mrju  1 
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Uior,  wbich  is  assailed.     We  may  revere  the  names  of  V^oltaire,  of 
Hume,  and  of  Gibbon^  yidd  them  a  proud  i-ank  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
lect; and  gratcftilly  acknowledge  the  rich  legacies  they  have  left  bo- 
hind.     But,  who  of  us  would  hesitate  to  f^peak  of  their  infidehty  ac- 
cording to  its  nature  and  tendencies  I     This  is  even  demanded  by 
what  wo  believe  of  tl)e  precepts  of  religion.     And  so  of  the  principleti 
of  medicine,  whicli  hold  as  high  a  relation  to  the  temporal  interests  of 
i  man  as  do  the  precepts  of  reli^on  to  his  spiritunl  welfare.     The  high- 
iest  order  of  intellect  is  often  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  error, 
I  and  perhaps  more  fi'equently  in  religion  and  medicine  than  in  any 
other  of  the  great  interests  of  mankind*     This  must  be  fully  and  firm- 
ly met,  not  only  by  evidences  of  the  truth,  but  by  an  exposure  of  its 
pen'ersions  and  corruptions. 

4i,  a.  The  physiological  world  has  been  lately  divided  into  three 
schools.  One  of  these  sects  virtually  regards  organic  nature  as  a  pail 
only  of  inorganic,  endowed  with  the  same  properties  and  governed  by 
llie  same  laws.  It  maintains,  in  short,  that  ibere  is  no  essential  dif 
I  fere n CO  between  a  man  and  a  stone.  At  the  head  of  this  school  stands 
.  Liebig,  the  distinguished  and  able  chemist.  It  is  a  great  and  power- 
ful school,  but  is  falling,  daily,  beneath  the  weight  of  its  vast  errors 
and  corruptions.     It  is  denominated  the  chemical  school  of  medicine, 

Ah,  h.  Contrasted  with  this  is  the  school  of  vttalhm,  which  regards 
organic  and  inorganic  nature  as  distinct  in  their  most  essential  attri- 
btttes.     It  supposes  that  each  department  is  governed  by  properties 
and  laws  peculiar  to  itself     It  regards  the  organic  being  as  funda- 
menially  distinct  from  the  inorganic  in  its  elementary  constitution,  itj 
,  the  aggregation  of  its  molecules,  in  the  structure  of  its  parts,  in  its 
I  condition  as  a  whole,  and  in  every  phenomenon  \vhich  it  evinces.     It 
I  aees  design  in  every  part  of  the  living  being— ^eloquent  even  in  the 
dry  bones  of  a  skeleton  ;  a  design  peculiar  to  every  part,  while  al] 
concur  together  to  the  common  ends  of  the  more  universal  designs  of 
,  procuring  the  means  of  sustenance,  of  maintaining  life,  of  perpetua- 
ting the  species,  &c.     On  the  other  hand,  this  school  discerns  no  cor- 
,  responding  design  in  the  conslitutionj  or  in  the  condition  of  inor- 

fanic  matter.  It  sees  nothing  here  but  mere  vis  inertia,  which, 
owever,  is  supposed  by  the  chemical  school  to  he  capable  of  evylv- 
ing  from  simple  matter  every  variety  of  organization,  with  all  its  spe- 
cific designs,  even  instinct  and  reason,  while,  at  the  same  time,  wo 

^  bear  from  the  depth  of  raateriaham  that  "  orgamc  nature  is  the  mys- 
tery of  mpteries"— the  Creator  being  the  only  '*^  mystery^*  about  it. 
Again,  the  vitalists,  in  consideration  of  the  facts  now  stated,  main* 
tain,  in  the  language  of  Liebig,  the  great  head  of  the  school  of  mere 
physics,  "  the  existence  of  a  pnnciple  distinct  from  all  other  powers 
of  nature,  namely,  a  vifal  principle;^*  which  organizes  and  governs 

'  all  living  beings,  and  which  is  the  fuiulameiUal  cause  of  all  their  phe- 
nomena in  heahh  and  disease.  I  say,  in  the  language  of  Liebig,  "a 
principle  distinct  from  all  other  powers  of  nature;"  for  this  mere 
chemist^  in  his  conflicts  with  living  nature,  concedes  the  existence  of 
Buch  a  principle  as  at  the  foundation  of  all  vital  phenomena,  yet,  in 
the  same  general  manner,  and  on  all  specific  questions  where  he  had 
introduced  its  direct  and  exclusive  agency,  he  as  unequivocally  de- 
clares tliat  there  is  no  such  principle,  and  that  every  result  of  life  and 
disease,  even  thought  itself,  are  entirely  owing  to  chemical  agencica 
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the  chemical  speculations  relatiTe  to  living  beings,  this  author  (as  I 
have  shown  in  tlie  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentancs  of  many 
others)  assumes,  at  one  time,  the  chemical  force  to  bo  the  sole  cause 
of  all  vital  processes  and  results,  while,  at  anotlier  time,  he  regards  the 
vital  principle  as  tlio  only  power  concerned  in  the  same  phenomena. 
It  mil  be  gratifying  to  curiosity,  for  example,  to  observe  how  Liehig 
entangles  his  reader,  as  it  respects  the  physiology  of  digoation,  by 
making  that  process  to  depend  on  a  purely  chemical  action,  and  to 
evoK-©  that  vital  principle  which  he  as  unequivocally  declares  to  be 
the  only  power  concerned  in  chymilication  (|  350,  nos,  3,  17,  51,  58). 

5*  Chemical  and  mechanical  pbibsophy,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
are  strangers  to  the  philoBophy  of  medicine.  There  is  a  natural  con- 
flict bet  ween  the  s  ubj  ec  ts  of  ca  ch .  T  h  oy  1 1  ave  n  o  re  I  ati  onshi  p,  n  o  sym- 
patliiea,  but  carry  on  a  perpetual  Iiostility.  The  organic  being  i^  for- 
ever conveiting  to  its  own  uses  the  inorganic,  and  changing  its  very 
nature  into  its  own.  The  inorganic  is  fruitless  in  resistance  and  in 
assault,  till  the  fonner  is  passive.  It  then  lays  waste  the  fabric  by 
which  it  had  been  wrought  into  a  great  system  of  designs,  and  de- 
grades the  whole  to  its  own  level  Chemistry',  therefore,  begins  where 
physiology  ends ;  and  physiology  begins  with  t>rganic  influences  upon 
the  elements  of  matter^  or  where  chemistry  leaves  off.  No  depart- 
ment of  medicine  has  any  thing  to  hope  from  chemistry  bevond  its 
power  of  analysis  {§  !029,  1030). 

And  yet  do  the  labors  of  chemists  aspire  ut  a  substitution  of  thu 
ever-fiuctuating  principles  of  chemical  science  for  cdl  that  has  been 
hitherto  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of  life  and  disease.  Their  oft 
repeated  eflbrt  to  caiTy  a  science  which  is  mainly  analytical  and  me- 
chanical into  that  which  ia  eminently  intellectual  and  overlloiving 
with  the  most  sublime  institutions,  and  distinguished  by  the  most  pro- 
found  principles  and  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  seductive  to  an  am- 
bition which  is  restif  unJer  the  practical  manipulations  of  the  labor- 
atory, would  raise  no  inquiry  as  to  motive,  or  end,  did  not  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  science  not  only  abandon  their  old  ami  rich  domain 
at  the  very  approach  of  the  enemy,  but,  with  most  unnatural  distrust 
of  self,  invite  the  destroyer  (5  349,'  d,  433,  p.  719,  ^960,  a). 

The  late  publication  of  Liebig's  *'Animai  Chemistry''  has  ahtind- 
antly  proved  the  truth  of  what  I  sufficiently  established  in  the  '*  Med- 
ical and  Physiological  Commentaries,"  that  the  recent  application  of 
chemistry  to  physiology  and  medicine  is  not  a  partial,  but  a  complete 
substitution  of  that  science.  In  justificalion  of  all  this,  we  are  now 
told  that  the  means  of  investigation,  of  analysis,  and  of  creation,  havL* 
received  an  extension  of  which  our  proclocesaors  had  no  hnou ledge. 
Such,  however,  has  always  been  the  pretext  of  chemistry  for  its  inva- 
sions upon  the  science  of  life.  Take,  for  example,  the  words  of 
Fourcroy,  %%'ho  wrote  more  than  sixty  year.s  ago,  and  wlio.  like  Lie- 
big  and  his  school,  attempted  to  suhstiture  chemistry  IVir  pljyt*iologj', 
and  to  rear  up  a  fabric  of  mediciijo  upon  that  imaginary  foundation  ; 
and  this,  too,  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  masters,  without  having  over 
read  a  medical  book,  or  having  ever  prescribed  for  a  disease-  The 
language  of  Fourcroy  is  exactly  such  as  we  now*  hear  torn  the  lips 
of  Liehig  and  his  followei*8 ;  who  cheerfully  allow  that  nothing  flow- 
ed fi*om  the  labors  of  Fourcroy  to  illuminate  the  dark  ways  of  organ- 
ic life  (§  10-^9,  1030). 
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relation  to  tmr  subject,  if  it  have  not  done  so  already. ^^ — Cofftmtnt.f  voi 
i,,  p.  58(3,  mtc—i^ee  Appendix  ^  10*28-1030, 

61,  a,  I  agree  with  the  chcmiciil  pliysiologist  that  "  facts  are  stub- 
boni  ihiiJgs/^  and,  with  ihe  analogy  which  reposes  upoa  ihern.  are 
at  f.lo  found atioii  of  all  philosophy  ;  but  it  does  not  equally  follow 
that  facts  are  always  phi losnpliic ally  or  even  honestly  applied,  nor 
that  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  laboratory  is  the  best  qualified  to 
apply  bis  own  facta  to  organic  nature,  *'  We  can  have  no  very  iiigli 
idea  of  experiinents  made  by  gentlemen/"  eaya  Hunter,  '*  w4io,  for 
want  of  anatomical  knowledge,  have  not  been  able  to  pursue  their 
reasoning  even  beyond  the  simple  experiment  itself.*^  Least  of  all 
can  the  chemist  be  permitted  to  charge  upon  the  vitallst  a  neglect  of 
chemical  facts ;  since  it  is  aa  well  by  these  as  by  the  phenomena  of 
life  that  the  vitalist  overthrows  the  artificial  system  (§  iJ50-350§). 
Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  purely  by  an  appeal  to  ceitain  false 
analogies^  and  by  a  disregard  of  the  phenomena  of  linng  beings,  that 
the  physical  and  chemical  hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  have  obtained 
their  ascendency  (§  733,  d). 

All  our  theories  and  principles  in  medicine,  it  cannot  be  loo  oll.cn 
reiterated,  should  rest  upon  wclbascertained  facts.  The  great  diffi- 
culties with  which  tiiith  has  had  to  contend  since  the  restoration  of 
the  proper  method  of  observing  nature  consists  in  the  mistaken  nature 
of  facts,  or  of  lalse  conclusions  from  admitted  facts.  What  is  often 
assumed  to  be  fact  is  just  otherwise,  and,  where  the  premises  arc 
sound,  they  have  frequently  led  to  spuiious  tlieories  (§  350j-350j, 
433,  &c.,  493,  823,  8cc.). 

5{-,  b.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  the  facts  about  which  all  pbi- 
losophy  is  concerned^  and  therefore  form  the  substanaal  ground  of  all 
intellectual  acquirements.  As  tlicy  relate  to  organic  beings,  to  their 
laws,  their  propeities,  their  functions,  whether  morbid  or  healthy, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  organic  being  himsoU^  not  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  chemist  or  of  the  mechanical  philosopher.  But,  even 
where  the  mind  admits  this  pr*>posilion,  if  prone  to  speculation,  it  too 
often  regards  each  fact  by  itself,  and  rears  up  hypotheses  wrong  in 
themselves,  and  in  conflict  with  each  other.  Facts  should  thcretbrc 
bo  compared  before  they  are  reduced  to  theory  ;  or,  where  ihey  may 
conflict  with  acknowledged  principles  they  should  remain  in  an  iso- 
lated state  rill  tlioir  true  nature  may  l>e  bettor  understood,  or  till  the 
principles  which  they  appear  to  contradict  may  bo  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous. Should  some  fact,  for  example,  appear  to  indicate  the  depend- 
ence of  life  ypon  chemical  or  any  other  physical  forces,  the  evidence 
to  the  contraiT  is  so  various  and  conclusive,  that  (hat  fact  must  l>e 
considered  as  deficient  in  some  of  its  elements,  which,  if  knouTf,  would 
readily  bnng  it  under  a  well-ealablished  principle  in  physiology. 
These  absent  elements  are  some  other  facts  which  escape  our  obser- 
vation ;  and  thus  what  is  truly  fact,  in  an  abstract  sense,  is  made  the 
ground- work  of  importanl  err  on 

D},  c.  It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  science  to  generalize  too 
hastily;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  explosion,  or  the  introduction, 
of  one  error,  is  the  parent  of  many  others.  It  is  also  astonishingly 
true  that  a  few  phenomena  are  abstracted  from  the  whole,  of  which 
they  may  be  only  sequences  of  the  others,  and  are  made  the  ground 
of  conflicting  doctrines,  and  substitutes  for  the  theories  that  arc  insti- 
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etable  and  animal  poisons,  as  well  es  all  things  else  which  do  not  poif- 

sess  natural  relations  to  tlie  properties  of  ]0e^  will  variously  change 
those  properties  and  all  their  results, — when,  I  eay,  we  consider  oil 
ihese  things,  we  may  well  imagine  the  difficulty  of  imitating  nature  by 
the  most  cautious  experiments^  or  of  dcvcloprug  her  laws  by  mutila- 
ting the  structure  of  organic  beings,  or  of  illustrating  those  modifica- 
tions which  spring  np  in  disease,  by  resoiting  to  processes  which  are 
foreign  to  natural  intluences.  Even  the  greatest  experimentalist  in 
modern  iirneSp  he  who  has  performed  more  vivisections  than  any 
other  man,  has  placed  it  upon  record,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  in  physiology  to  perform  an  experiment  that  shall  not  be 
liable  to  objection.  Yet  no  man  ever  ventured  more  hastily  npon 
-conclusions  from  such  experiments,  and  none  has  thrown  greater  ob- 

clcs,  in  consequence,  in  the  way  of  physiology  and  pathology. 

5},yi  The  limits  which  restrain  the  interposition  of  art  are  xcvy 
narrow;  and  when  organic  nature  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  arti- 
ficial causes  with  a  proper  reference  to  theae  limits,  the  resulting  phe- 
nomena may  form  a  safe  ground  of  reasoning  as  to  the  laws  by  which 
organic  beings  are  governed.  Much  has  been  accomplished,  in  this 
way^  as  to  the  physiological  connections  of  the  nervous  system  with 
organic  actions,  the  part  which  it  takes  in  the  morbid  processes,  the 
sympathetic  communications  w^iich  it  establishes  throughont  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  interpretation  whicli  it  supplies  of  tlie  operation 
of  remedial  agents.  Nevertheless,  the  most  imp  oil  ant  part  of  our 
knowledge  upon  these  great  and  intricate  t|ue8tions  is  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  natural  phenomena  of  life,  as  manifested  under  the 
varying  conditions  of  health  and  disease.  And  that  this  is  so,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  fact,  that  but  little  practical  information  of  the 
foregoing  nature  has  been  added,  by  recent  experiments,  to  what  had 
been  known  ccnttirics  ago.  The  late  experiments,  however,  upon 
the  nervous  system  have  confirmed  what  had  been  deduced  from  the 
more  natural  process  of  observation,  and  have  de%*eloped  some  useful 
facts  which  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  have  knov%'n  by  any 
other  method.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  diflerence  of  function  be- 
tween the  component  parts  of  the  spinal  nerves;  one  part  being  de- 
signed for  the  transmission  of  sensation  and  sympathetic  influences, 
the  other  for  the  operation  of  the  will  and  the  development  of  motion. 
And  yet,  if  analogy  were  allowed  its  proper  weight  in  physiological 
inquiries,  as  it  must  be  in  reality  the  great  basis  of  medical  science, — 
if  there  had  been  less  pertinacity  as  to  the  necessity  of  abstract  facts 
for  every  conclusion,  we  might  have  come,  by  a  process  of  analogy 
founded  upon  ultimate  facts,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  compound  nerves.  This  cotild  have  been  inferred  from  their 
complex  functions  as  evinced  by  their  phenomena,  and  by  associating 
them  with  the  simple  cliMnents  of  cerebral  nerves,  where  it  is 
plainly  seen  that  «ome  of  the  nerves  have,  individually,  a  (Specific 
function,  and  whoso  phenomena  are  destitute  of  complexity* 

6 J,  a.  But  the  reign  of  **  experimental  phih*8ophy"  which  so  lately 
appeared  in  the  mutilations  of  animals  to  discover  their  natural  func- 
tions ;  in  the  injection  of  corrosive  and  putrid  substances  into  the  cir- 
culatory apparatus  of  animals  to  illustrate  the  pathology  of  human 
disease;  in  the  transfusion  of  remedial  agents  into  the  i^amc  order  of 
beinijs,  and  even  into  plants,  to  ascertain  the  virtues  of  remedies,  their 
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which  they  exercise  upon  their  reciprocal  sensibilities,  and  planets 
to  move  because  they  mutually  irritate  each  other  at  vast  distancea. 
All  tills  woukl  appear  unreasonable  to  us,  who  think  of  gravitation 
only  in  consitloration  of  these  phenomena.  And  why  should  we  not, 
in  fact,  be  as  ridicnious  when  we  come  with  this  same  gravitation, 
\vith  our  chemical  affinities  and  chemical  compositions,  and  with  a 
language  established  upon  their  fundamental  data,  to  treat  of  a  sci- 
ence with  which  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  V — Bichat's  Gen- 
eral Anatomif  and  Fktjstohgtf, 

6.  We  may  nuvv  readily  perceive  the  reason  why  chemistry  has 
undergone  changes  within  a  few  years,  while  all  that  relates  essen- 
tially to  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  may  have  been 
long  since  known.  The  chemist  operates^  and  makes  al!  his  discov- 
eries, through  the  forces  and  laws  of  inorganic  matter.  These  be 
may  cairy  into  hia  laboratory,  turn  into  his  test  glasses,  or  involve  in 
J  lis  crucible.  He  can  therefore  oblige  nature  to  form  the  same  inor- 
ganic compounds  as  she  forms  spontaneously.  He  can  then  separate 
the  elements  again,  and  again  oblige  nature  to  recomhine  ihom  after 
their  original  manner.  But,  can  he  do  the  same  thing  with  organic 
beings?  He  cannot  form  the  most  simple  organic  compnund — can- 
not even  recombine  the  elements  when  they  are  once  separated  \ — 
although  ho  has  then  the  necessary  elements^  and  in  their  exact  pro- 
portions. The  reason  is  obvious*  The  chemist  has  not  at  his  com- 
mand in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  necessaiy  powers ;  or,  as  the 
chemist  expresses  it,  '*he  cannot  place  them  in  the  same  circumstan- 
ces as  Nature  does.** 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  the  laboratory  is  the  proper  place 
for  the  study  of  the  inorganic  kingdom,  we  must  go  to  the  organic 
being  itself  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed.  These,  then^  are  the  reasons  why  the  laws  of  organic  be- 
ings have  been  long  so  much  better  understood  than  those  of  chemis- 
try. Every  thing  is  arlihcial  in  the  laboratory,  so  far  as  experiments 
are  concerned  ;  and,  if  these  be  not  the  right  ones,  or  be  imperfectly 
conducted,  they  will  either  fail  to  represent  nature  correctly,  or  will 
give  her  a  wrong  interpretation.  Hence  the  great  instability  of  this 
science ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  ever^^  new  theory  in  chemistry  is 
applicable  to  physiology  and  medicine. 

But,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  organic  beings.  Here  all  the  ex- 
periments are  carried  on  by  Nature  herself,  and  they  cannot  deceive. 
The  various  results  and  phenomena  are  seen  in  the  being  itself,  and 
can  be  seen  nowhere  else.  They  must,  therefore,  be  the  true  guide^ 
and  the  only  guide,  to  the  powei-s  and  laws  by  which  organic  beings 
are  governed.  These  phenomena,  loo,  are  astonishingly  multiplied 
in  any  given  being,  and  new  ones  are  presented  as  the  being  may 
come  under  new  influences.  But,  this  variety  is  extended  almost  to 
infinity  when  we  consider  that  every  distinct  species  of  plants  and 
animals  has  its  peculiar  manifestations  of  life.  It  is  also  true  tlmi 
each  one  of  this  endless  variety  is  utterly  different  from  any  of  the 
phenomena  u(  the  inorganic  world*  And  when  we  take  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  organic  beings  in  connection^  and  find  a  perfect  harmony 
I  among  the  whole,  the  nature  of  the  proof  is  so  various  and  immenst 
Fbs  to  conduct  us  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws  ot 
Mtfe  in  all  their  aspects. 
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physical  pliilosopher  cannot  pass  from  one  side,  nor  tho  physiologist 
Irtim  the  other  (M052). 

14.  c,  I  may  also  say,  that  it  is  no  sraall  proof  of  a  Creator^  that  iho 
elorneuts  of  all  combinations  which  are  generatetl  by  animals  and 
plants  are  derived  from  the  inorg-anic  kingdom,  which  will  be  allowed 
to  be  less  productive  than  the  organic.  And  aince^  especially,  no  or- 
ganic being  can  generate  any  elementary  substance,  nor  the  ele- 
ments unite,  of  ihoms elves,  into  organic  compounds,  it  follows  thai 
the  whole  was  created  by  a  Being  of  greater  power*  We  can  go  no 
faither  back  than  the  elements  of  matter.  Here  the  atheist  hirase!f 
pauses  in  dismay.  They  proclaim  a  God,  and  reason  submits  to  thia 
limit  of  its  pow  eit*. 

I  may  also  propose  another,  and  perhaps  greater  proof  of  the  en'or 
of  spontaneous  generation.  The  kmgdoms  of  nature  arc  governed  by 
inherent  powers,  and  llie  organic  possess  poweiB  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; but  tho  existence  of  matter,  w*hethei>  organic  or  inorganic,  is 
also  indispensable  to  their  respective  forces.  These  forces,  therefore, 
did  not  create  matter ;  and  since  matter  cannot  create  matter,  and 
therefore  did  not  create  itself,  it  follows  that  its  associate  powera  did 
not  create  themselves.  Whence  it  is  obvious  that  some  greater  Power 
exists  by  which  ihe  powers  of  nature  were  created  in  union  with 
matter  (1079  b,  1083,  1085).— Notes  Vp  p.  1 1 12,  Uq  p.  1 1 15. 

These  arguments,  therefore,  may  l>e  taken  in  connection  wilh  those 
which  I  formerly  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of 
the  doctrine  implied  by  Carpenter,  Pritchard,  lOetcher,  and  others, 
by  assumitig  that  the  vital  properties  exist  in  the  elements  of  matlei, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  elements  are  capable  of  ananging  themselves 
into  organic  beings,  (See  my  Exammalion  of  Reviews^  p*  37,  and 
my  Notice  of  Revietcs.    Also,  §  1051,  1052.) 

15.  Exact  analyses  are  readily  made  of  mineral  compountls,  and 
the  elements  may  be  recombined  into  the  same  or  other  mineral  com- 
pounds. 

The  preci>5€  analysis  of  the  most  simple  organic  compound,  solid  or 
Jiuid,  as  fibrin  or  albumen,  is  very  difficult,  and  always  liable  to  doubt, 

16.  Excepting  the  earths,  plants  subsist  upon  tho  atmosphere  and 
what  it  contains  (§  303) ;  bol  they  immediately  derive  much  of  their 
nourishment  from  decaying  organic  substances  that  are  incoqiorated 
with  the  soil.  But,  before  such  compounds  can  be  appropriated  by 
plants,  tliey  must  be  resolved  into  their  elementary  stale.  They  can 
lie  taken  into  the  organization  of  plants  only  in  the  condition  of  min- 
eral substances;  and  even  then  tho  most  simple  binary  compc^und 
must  be  decompounded  before  organization  can  begin.  All  the  re- 
combinalions,  as  constituting  parts  in  tho  vegetable  economy,  are  es- 
sentially nnlike  any  substance  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

17.  If  animal  organization  resolve  an  organic  compound  into  a  min- 
eral condition,  such  compound  is  useless  in  tho  animal  economy  (§  13, 
14).  There  is  never  presopt,  therefore,  in  the  animal  organization, 
is  a  part  of,  or  as  a  source  of  supply  to  that  organization,  any  mineral 
substance  {\  360).  Whatever  mutations  the  materials  of  supply  may 
undergo,  they  must  always  exist  in  an  organic  slate,  or  be  permanent* 
ly  restored  to'the  mineral  kingdom. — Notes  N  R  p|>.  1121,  1123. 

18.  a.  We  learn  from  the  foregoing  premises  (§  17),  that  food  does 
not  U»8e  its  organic  state  during  the  proceas  of  digestion ;  and  since  it 
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power  to  form  other  compounds,  for  we  know  that  it  is  capable  of 
producing  an  extmsive  series  of  camwmnds,  differing  in  componUon 
Jrarn  the  chief  constituents  of  the  blood*'  (§  409,  b,  and  53,  b). 

But,  if  the  foregoing  quotations  be  conclusiye  of  the  specific  inqui- 
ries before  us,  the  following  admitted  facts  not  only  establish  the  same 
conclusions,  but  prove  that  chemistry  is  entirely  incompetent  to  any 
one  of  its  pretensions  as  to  a  proximate  analysis  of  the  blood,  or  of 
other  organic  compounds,  and  that  it  is  strictly  limited  to  a  mere  de- 
mentary  decomposition ;  while  they  also  concede  the  existence  of  a 
▼ital  principle  as  an  "  immaterial*'  governing  power,  wholly  different 
from  any  attribute  of  inorganic  nature,  and  therefore  render  it  certain 
in  another  aspect,  that  the  chemist,  from  want  of  this  agent,  can,  at 
most,  only  effect  the  elanentary  analysis  of  organic  compounds.  Thus, 
then,  the  organic  chemist : 

"  If  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  organic  chemistry  be  this,  namely, 
to  explain  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  animal  body; 
then  It  is  the  business  of  this  science  to  ascertain  what  elements  must 
be  added,  what  elements  must  be  separated,  in  order  to  effect,  or,  in 
general,  to  render  possible,  the  conversion  of  a  given  compound  into 
a  second  or  third ;  but  we  cannot  expect  irom  it  the  syn^Hc  proof 
of  the  accwracy  of  the  views  entertained^  because  every  thing  in  the  or 
ganization  goes  on  under  the  inpluenoe  of  the  vital  force,  an  immate- 
rial AGENT  which  the*chemist  cannot  employ  at  wilfj' — Libbig's  An- 
imal Chemistry, 

18,  d.  If  we  now  turn  to  section  409,  &,  we  shall  there  find  that  it 
is  in  the  blood  alone  that  the  reputed  proximate  principles  of  vegeta- 
bles are  assumed  to  exist,  and  that  many  proximate  compounds  are 
allowed  by  the  chemist  to  be  elaborated  from  the  blood  to  which 
there  is  nothing  at  all  analogous  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  even  in 
the  blood  itself. 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  subject :  1st.  The  chemist  has  his 
favorite  doctrine  of  digestion,  as  an  important  foothold  for  material- 
ism, forever  present,  to  be  extended  as  far  as  the  obscurities  of  the 
subject  will  admit,  and  to  borrow  an  apparent  confirmation  from  these 
predicated  assumptions.  The  absolute  amount  of  that  doctrine  is 
thus  expressed  by  Liebig : 

**  In  the  natural  state  of  the  digestive  process,  the  food  only  under- 
goes a  change  in  its  state  of  cohesion,  becoming  fluid  without  any 
other  change  of  properties." — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

2d.  Now,  the  food  undergoing  no  other  change  "  in  the  digestive 
process*'  than  that  of  becoming*'  fluid,"  it  is  the  easiest  matter  to  find 
It  all  in  the  blood  just  as  it  was  taken  into  the  stomach, — vegetable  as 
well  as  animal ;  while,  in  so  finding  it,  a  pretended  confirmation  is  set 
up  of  the  "  universal  fact,  to  which  nothing  yet  known  is  opposed, 
that  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  vegetable  food  have  a  compo- 
sition identical  with  that  of  the  blood,'*  and  vice  versa.  Or,  as  Liebig 
also  has  it,  ''  vegetables  produce  in  their  organism  the  blood  of  aU 
animals**  (§  350,  no.  76). 

But,  3d.  We  are  assured  by  chemists,  that  n^hing  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  analysis  than  the  blood,  even  as  it  respects  its  elementary  com- 
position ;  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  analy&es  of  this  fluid  are 
always  discrepant.  Hence  the  impracticability  of  instituting  unex- 
ceptionable comparisons  between  even  the  elementary  composition  of 
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chomical  analyBis,  to  indicate  the  proper  sustenaDce  of  man  and  ani 
mala.  It  lies  in  a  vrxong  conception  of  the  economy  of  vegetabk 
life»  and  thence  reasoning  from  a  mistaken  coincidence  of  Diinci- 
ples,  which  exist  in  the  two  departments  of  the  organic  kingdom  in 
a  strikingly  modified  state,  to  their  more  analogous  resukis  (§  10, 
13-17)._NoTE8  N  E  pp.  1121, 1128. 

Since,  howeyer,  plants  subsist  upon  mineral  substances,  in  their 
elementary  state,  the  chemist  may  often  successfully  indicate  those 
inorganic  or  organic  compounds  which  will  yield  to  any  given  species 
of  plant  (whose  general  elementary  composition  may  be  known)  the 
elements  that  go  especially  to  its  nutritive  economy.  But,  from  a  fun- 
damental distinction  between  plants  and  animals  (§  11, 13-17),  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  such  thing  can  be  done  in  relation  to  the  latter.  No 
better  practical  proof  of  this  can  be  wanted  than  the  perfectly  indiges- 
tible nature  of  many  compounds  whidi  contain  the*requisite  elements. 
Such  compounds,  upon  the  chemical  philosophy,  as  i  have  said,  and 
as  admitted  by  Liebig,  include  many  virulent  poisons  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  many  inorganic  substances  whose  binary  com- 
pounds embrace  numerous  elements.  We  need  not,  indeed,  go  any 
farther  than  the  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Beaumont  upon  die  va- 
rieties of  food,  as  will  be  subsequently  noticed  (366),  and  Magendie's 
analogous  experiments  with  the  food  of  animals,*  to  show  that  the 
whole  of  this  subject  must  be  leffc.to  natural  experience. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  chemical  physiologist, 
in  the  foregoing  mquiries,  that  the  elementary  composition  of  animals 
is  greatly  alike,  at  least  in  all  mammalia.  It  should  follow,  there- 
fore, upon  the  chemical  philosophy,  that  the  practical  distinctions 
should  not  exist  between  the  ^d  of  man  and  animals,  but  that  a 
common  diet  should  be  as  universally  adapted  as  atmospheric  air. 
To  this  conclusion  it  may  be  also  added,  that  the  same  chemical  phi- 
losophy refers  chymification  to  a  purely  chemical  process ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  Liebig,  **  it  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  purely  chemical 
action,  exactly  similar  to  those  processes  of  decomposition  or  trans- 
formation which  are  known  as  putrefacti^m,  fermentation^  or  decay.*' — 
Animal  Chemistry^  p.  16.  And  since,  therefore,  chymification  is 
"  independent  of  the  vital  force*'  {ibid.),  and  as  chemistry  identifies 
the  gastric  juice  of  man  and  quadrupeds,  and  even  the  chyme,  it  is 
obvious  that  chemistry  can  predicate  nothing,  upon  this  subject,  of 
any  difference  in  the  vital  constitution  of  man  and  animalsf  (§  409, 
350,  d). 

19.  In  respect  to  their  general  structure,  inorganic  bodies  are  ho- 
mogeneous, organic  beings  heterogeneous.  This  applies  as  well  to 
the  elementary  constituents  in  their  modes  of  combination  as  to  the 
compound  structure  of  the  whole  being.  Each  particle  of  a  mineral 
compound  is  as  much  a  whole  as  the  greater  mass,  and  has  the  same 
combination  of  elements.  Each  element  is  as  perfect  as  the  com- 
pound conditions.  Animals  have  muscles,  glands,  nerves,  vessels, 
&;c.,  with  an  endless  variety  in  the  elementary  combinations  in  the 
same  individual.  All  these  parts  are  necessary  to  make  a  whole,  and 
depend,  mutually,  upon  eacn  other  for  their  existence.    The  same 

*  See  Medical  and  Phyiriological  Ccmmentariet,  voL  i^  p.  697,  doc. 
t  See  my  article  on  ^e  tbregoing  tabject  in  tiie  Boiton  Medical  and  Surgical  JoamaL 
Dw*.eniber27, 1843. 
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ones.  It  is  essential  to  mineral  compounds  that  they  remain  TPVithout 
change.  Any  disturbance  of  their  molecules  deranges  their  structure 
or  composition. 

While,  therefore,  inorganic  compounds  are  forever  the  same,  or- 
ganic beings  are  subject  to  an  unceasing  loss  of  identity  as  respects 
their  present  component  parts. 

28.  The  es^temal  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  variously  and 
greatly  contradistinguished  from  those  of  inorganic  bodies.  The 
condition  of  one,  also,  is  uniform ;  that  of  the  other,  even  when  crys- 
talized,  is  variable. 

29.  "  The  only  character,"  says  Miiller,  "  that  can  be  possibly 
compared  in  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  is  the  mode  in  which  sym- 
metry is  realized  in  each ;  that  is  to  say,  the  character  which  miner* 
als  possess  in  their  state  of  crystalization."  Yet  there  is  not,  in  this 
respect,  the  slightest  analogy ;  since  no  true  organic  compound  ever 
approaches  the  condition  of  a  crystal.  Here  we  may  trust  the  au- 
thority of  Liebig,  who  says  of  the  "  vital  principle  of  the  animal 
ovum,  as  well  as  the  seed  of  a  plant,*'  that, 

'*  Entering  into  a  state  of  motion  or  activity,  it  exhibits  itself  in  the 
production  of  a  series  of  forms,  which,  although  occasionally  bounded 
by  right  lines,  are  yet  widdy  distinct  fvom  geometrical  forms,  such  as 
we  observe  in  crystalized  minerals.  This  force,"  he  goes  on,  "  is  the 
vital  force,  vis  vitae,  or  vitality." 

30.  The  foregoing  considerations,  each  and  all  (§  8-29),  demon- 
strate a  radical  difierence  between  the  forces  and  laws  of  organic  and 
inorganic  beings,  and  a  remarkable  modification  of  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  plants  and  animals.  But,  as  the  institutions  of  organic  life  lie 
^  the  toundation  of  medical  science,  they  should  be  still  farther 
sought  in  the  contradistinctions  between  the  organic  and  inorganic 
kingdoms,  and  in  those  diversified  phenomena  which  indicate  a  com- 
mon but  modified  government  of  animals  and  plants.  All  organic 
beines  possess  in  common  the  most  essential  conaitions  of  life,  though 
existmg  in  the  two  great  departments  of  living  nature  under  specific 
modifications  or  varieties ;  not,  however,  very  dissimilar,  but  inti- 
mately connected  by  a  gradation  of  analogies,  as  we  descend  along 
the  chain  of  either,  till  we  arrive  at  their  more  absolute  connecting 
link  in  the  lowest  being  of  one  and  the  other.  Other  conditions  are 
superadded  to  the  nobler  department,  which,  with  the  differences  of 
structure  and  the  modifications  of  their  common  properties  of  life,  and 
their  modes  of  subsistence,  distinguish  the  two  living  kingdoms  from 
each  other. 

31.  Physiology  may  be  divided  into,  1st.  The  composition  of  or- 
ganic beings ;  2d.  Their  structure ;  3d.  Their  properties ;  4th.  Their 
functions ;  5th.  Modifications  of  properties  and  functions  which  arise 
from  sex,  temperament,  climate,  habits,  age,  &c. ;  6th.  The  relations 
of  organic  beings  to  external  objects ;  7th.  Death. 

These  several  topics  will  be  considered  with  a  special  view  to  the 
great  principles  which  form  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
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40.  What,  therefore,  is  so  fundamental  in  organic  beings  as  ex- 
pressed in  sections  38  and  39,  and  universally  admitted,  allows  of  nu 
introduction  of  powers,  principles,  laws,  &c.,  which  shall  conflict  with 
the  powers  and  laws  upon  which  the  simplest  organic  compound  is 
constituted.  In  the  progress  of  this  work  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
position  is  every  where  substantiated.  Unity  and  harmony  prevail 
throughout  each  department  of  nature,  respecdvelv ;  and  while  the 
powers  and  laws  of  the  organic  are  as  fully  contradistinguished  from 
those  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  as  are  their  physical  and  dl  other  attri- 
butes, we  shall  nnd  that  the  former  are  apparently  embarrassed  by  a 
great  diversity  of  phenomena  as  manifested  in  health  and  disease,  but 
that,  in  reality,  all  the  variety  goes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  the  same  throughout  (§  638,  733,.  d), 

41.  Again,  we  may  suppose  at  least  some  20,000,000  of  distinct  or- 
ganic compounds  in  the  various  species  of  plants,  and  some  30,000,000 
more  in  the  animal  kingdom,  formed  mostly  out  of  four  elements  ^§  37), 
while  these  same  elements  yield  scarce^ly  a  dozen  combinations  m  the 
mineral  kingdom.  * 

42.  The  toregoing  organic  compounds  are  formed  in  each  individ- 
ual, respectively,  out  of  one  common  homogeneous  fluid,  composed  of 
about  seventeen  elements.*  No  chemical  hypothesis  can  interpret 
this  universal  charaoCeristic  of  the  organic  kingdom ;  while  all  the 
relative  facts  of  inorganic  chemistry  are  totally  opposed  to  this  almost 
endless  and  undeviating  variety  of  new  combinations  out  of  a  common 
fluid,  according  to  the  sfftcies  of  animal  or  plant,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  every  particular  part.  If  chemical  agencies  operated,  there 
would  be  no  uniformity  in  any  secreted  product  at  any  two  successive 
moments  (§  741,  b,  1052). 

It  is  one  of  the  frequent  concessions  of  the  distinguished  cbemico- 
vitalist,  M tiller,  that 

"  The  opinion  that  the  component  principles  of  the  organs  exist  in 
the  blood  in  their  perfect  state  cannot  be  possibly  adopted.  The  com- 
ponents of  most  tissues,  in  fact,  present,  besides  many  modifications 
of  fibrin,  albumen,  fat,  and  ozm^zome,  other  perfectly  peculiar  matters, 
nothing  analogous  to  which  is  contained  in  the  blood.'*  "  Even  the 
fibrin  of  muscle  cannot  be  considered  identical  with  the  fibrin  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis." — MiiLLER. — So,  also,  Lehmann,  ^  1029-1031. 

John  Hunter  also  laid  down  the  following  doctrine,  as  expressed  by 
his  editor,  Mr.  Palmer : 

"  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  diflerent  proximate  principles  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  hold  diflerent  ranks  in  the  scale  of 
organized  substances,  in  the  same  manner  that  one  animal  ranks  high- 
er in  the  scale  of  organized  beings  than  another." — Huntek. 

And  thus  Liebig,  as  a  vitalist,  in  opposition  to  himself,  as  a  chemist: 

"  In  that  endless  scries  of  compounds,  which  begins  with  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  the  sources  of  the  nutrition  of  vegetables, 
and  includes  the  most  complex  constituents  of  the  animal  brain,  there 

IB  NO  BLANK,  NO  INTERRUPTION.  ThE  FIRST  SUBSTANCE  CAPABLE  OP 
AFFORDING  NUTRIMENT  TO  ANIMALS  IS  THE  LAST  PRODUCT  OP  THE  CRE- 
ATIVE ENERGY  OF  VEGETABLES." — Liebig's  Animol  Chemistry, 

*  It  it  now  conceded  by  pbyriol^sts,  generally,  that  the  chyle,  lymph,  and  blood,  aro 
eadi,  severally,  as  expressed  oy  Wagner,  "  homof^eneoos  flaids,  with  certain  pecoliar 
corpascles  mixed  with  them,'*— See  W agneu's  Elementi  of  Physiology,  p.  350.  l/m- 
ion.  1848. 
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ca;  while  their  inorganic  compounds  do  not  contribute  on  j  remodial 
agent  of  any  importance. 

48.  It  is  evident  that  the  four  principal  elements  of  organic  com- 
pounds combine  not  only  in  difieretit  proportions,  but  so  variously,  in 
respect  to  the  proportions,  among  memselves,  as  to  bewilder  the 
imagination  (§41).  Chemistry  can  give  us  no  light  upon  these  sub- 
jects but  what  is  purely  analytical ;  while,  in  respect  to  their  mineral 
compounds,  the  same  elements  unite  only  in  a  small  number  of  pro- 
portions,  upon  which  chemistry  throws  its  light  with  a  brilliancy  that 
may  be  said  to  penetrate  the  unfathomable  recesses  of  their  org^anic 
compounds.  This  fundamental  distinction  is  necessarily  conceded; 
and  it  were  well  for  science  if  chemistry  did  not  overstep  the  limit. 
But,  the  chemist  shall  always  speak  for  himself.     Thus  Liebig : 

'*6  eq.  tartaric  acid,  by  absorbing  6  eq.  oxygen  from  the  air, 
form  grape  sugar,  with  the  separation  of  12  eq.  carbonic  acid.  We 
can  explain,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  formation  of  all  the  component 
substances  of  plants,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  whether  they  are  pro- 
duced from  carbonic  acid  and  water,  with  separation  of  oxygen,  or  by 
the  conversion  of  one  substance  into  the  other,  by  the  assimilation  of 
oxygen  and  separation  of  carbonic  acid.  We  do  not  know  in  what 
form  the  production  of  these  constituents  takes  place.  In  this  respect 
the  representation  of  their  formation  which  we  have  given  must  not  he 
received  in  an  absolute  sense,  it  being  intended  orUy  to  render  the  na* 
ture  of  the  process  more  capable  of  compr^ension*  But,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that,  if  the  conversion  of  tartaric  acid  into  sugar,  in  grapes, 
he  considered  a  fact,  it  must  take  place  under  all  circumstances  in  the 
same  proportions^^  ! — Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Fhysi- 
oUigy, 

The  reader  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  foi*egoing  hypotheses 
and  admissions.  They  should  be  ever  ready  to  chasten  his  credulity 
as  to  the  chemical  interpretation  of  every  organic  compound.  They 
stamp  the  whole  "  science  of  organic  chemistry/'  in  its  synthetical 
aspects,  as  one  of  pretension,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  of  an  intel- 
ligent mind  (§  350-350;). 

And  this  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  statements  in  the  two  next 
following  sections. 

49.  **  The  particles  of  matter,"  says  Liebig,  "  called  equivalents  in 
chemistry,  are  not  infinitely  small,  for  they  possess  a  weight,  and  are 
capable  of  arranging  themselves  in  the  most  various  ways,  and  of  thus 
forming  innumerable  compound  atoms.  The  properties  of  these 
compound  atoms  differ  in  organic  nature,  not  only  according  to  the 
form,  but,  also,  in  many  instances,  according  to  the  direction  and 
place  which  the  simple  atoms  take  in  the  compound  molecules. 

"  When  we  compare  the  composition  of  organic  compounds  with 
inorganic,  we  are  quite  amazed  at  the  existence  of  combinations  in 
one  single  molecule,  of  which  ninety  or  several  hundred  atoms  or 
equivalents  are  united.  Thus,  the  compound  atom  of  an  organic  acid 
of  very  simple  composition,  acetic  acid,  for  example,  contains  12 
equivalents  of  simple  elements ;  1  atom  of  kinovic  acid  contains  33  ; 
1  of  sugar,  36  ;  1  of  amygdalin,  90  ;  1  of  stearic  acid,  138  equivalents. 
The  component  parts  of  animal  bodies  are  infinitely  more  complex 
even  than  these." — Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry,  &c.  • 

60.  "  Inorganic  compounds  differ  from  organic  in  as  great  a  degree 
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in  their  other  characters  as  in  their  simplicity  of  constitution.  Thus, 
the  decomposition  of  a  compound  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  aided 
by  numerous  causes,  such  as  the  power  of  cohesion,  or  the  capability 
of  its  constituents  to  form  solid,  insoluble,  or,  at  certain  temperatures, 
▼(^atile  compoimds  with  the  body  brought  into  contact  with  it ;  and, 
nevertheless,  a  vast  number  of  odier  substances  produce  in  it  not  the 
slightest  change.  Now  in  the  decomposition  of  a  complex  organic 
atom  there  is  nothing  similar  to  this.** — ^Liebio^s  Organic  Chemistry 
&;c 

51.  "  An  essential  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  com- 
pounds is,  that  in  organic  products  the  combining  proportions  of  their 
elements  do  not  observe,  as^in  mineral  compounds,  a  simple  arith- 
metical ratio." 

52.  An  interesting  corollary  flows  from  the  foregoing  facts  (§  22, 
41-50),  namely,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  poisons,  all  remedial 
agents  of  an  organic  nature,  and  all  the  varieties  of  food,  depend  upon 
the  modes  and  proportions  in  which  three  or  four  simple  elements 
unite  with  each  other.  It  is  evident,  also,  from  §  41,  that  no  two  re- 
medial agents  generated  by  different  species  of  plants  or  animals, 
however  similar,  can  be  exactly  alike  in  their  morbific  or  remedial 
virtues.  Hence  the  differences  among  cathartics,  emetjcs,  &c.  As 
composition,  especially  of  the  sap,  also  varies  more  or  less  at  the  dif- 
ferent ages  of  plants  and  at  different  seasons,  and  also  from  unhealthy 
conditions,  so  will  corresponding  differences  arise  in  their  remedied 
and  morbiflc  virtues.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  characteristics  of 
organic  products  as  vital  agents  are  uniformly  the  same  under  any 
g^ven  condition  of  the  organic  being ;  and  so  of  each  simple  element, 
and  of  the  physiological  effects  of  all  vital  agents  (§  188^,  d).  The 
precise  natural  or  morbid  states  of  the  organic  properties  lie  at  the 
Dottom  of  the  whole  philosophy,  since  these  properties,  through  their 
instruments  of  action,  combine  the  elements  exactly  according  to  their 
existing  state  (§  650,  741  b). 

53.  a.  From  the  facts  now  stated  (§  38-51),  it  is  evident  that  the 
organic  chemist  can  do  no  more  than  effect  an  analysis  of  organic 
compounds.  He  can  only  present  each  simple  element  by  itself, 
without  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  knowleage  of  the  modes  and 
proportions  in  which  they  combine  with  each  other. 

53,  b.  So,'  also,  if  the  aggregate  compounds,  such  as  blood,  sap, 
muscle,  gastric  juice,  &;c.,  be,  in  reality,  made  up  of  more  simple 
compounds,  or  **  proximate  principles,"  by  the  union  of  compound 
atoms,  chemistry  can  give  us  no  information  as  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  naturally  exist.  Those  combinations  which  are  most 
alike  are  different  from  each  other  in  every  distinct  part  of  the  or- 
ganic being,  and  different  in  the  same  parts  of  distinct  species.  This 
is  so  from  the  first  development  of  the  germ ;  and  what  is  then  beffun 
is  perpetuated  through  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  transmittea  to 
all  succeeding  generations  (§  63-81,  155).  The  differences,  as  we 
have  seen,  result  from  the  different  proportions  in  which  some  three 
or  four  simple  elements  are  united  tog^ether,  and  from  the  proportions 
of  different  compound  atoms  which  may  enter  into  the  entire  combi- 
nation, and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  and  their  elements  are 
combined  among  themselves.  It  must  be  oDvious,  therefore,  that  we 
can  never  reach  the  secret  of  these  combinations.    We  should  nece^ 
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sariJy  expect,  even  from  the  shades  of  elementary  distinctions,  thai 
chemistry  would  confound  and  even -identify  many  compounds  that 
are  totally  unlike  in  their  nature.  And  this  it  actually  does,  in  pre- 
senting  to  us  sugar,  vinegar,  starch,  gum-arabic,  wood,  &c.,  as  the 
same  substance ;  and  in  identifying  pus  and  cheese,  and,  agsin,  the 
albumen  of  eggs,  lymph,  mucus,  and  the  product  of  certain  cancerous 
affections.  Nor  is  there  generally  any  agreement  among  the  chem- 
ists in  their  analyses  of  organic  compounds.  It  is  as  true  now,  as 
when  Bostock  (a  chemical  physiologist)  affirmed,  that  '*  every  subse- 
quent attempt  to  discover  the  elements  of  organized  substances  differs 
more  or  less  from  those  that  preceded  it"  (^  1029,  1030). 

The  moment  c]|emical  agencies  begin  their  operation,  artificial 
transformations  necessarily  ensue,  and  the  nature  of  the  organic  com- 
pound is  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner*  A  large  proportion  of 
the  resulting  products  are  perfectly  new  formations,  particularly  all 
the  binary  compounds  (§  38,  39).  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
reputed  "  proximate  principles'*  are  intimately  incorporated  in  any 
given  compound,  and  have  no  such  separate  existence  as  chemistry 
teaches,  it  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  chemistry,  that  all  the  elaborations 
are  the  artificial  results  of  affinities  which  have  been  set  in  motion  by 
the  agents  employed,  and  which  are  employed  for  that  very  purpose. 
This  I  have  already  endeavored  to  demonstrate  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  674-682),  even  so  far  as  to 
show  that  urea  may  not  be  formed  by  the  kidneys,  but  is  the  result 
of  spontaneous  changes  after  the  elaboration  of  urine,  as  it  is  of 
artificial  influences  (§  54,  a).  But,  attentive  observation  will  gen- 
erally detect  the  chemist  in  the  admission  of  facts  which  are  subver- 
sive of  his  speculative  doctrines  (§  18,  350) ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  case 
before  us.  The  admission  covers  the  whole  ground  as  to  the  preten- 
sions of  organic  chemistry  beyond  the  most  simple  elementary  anal- 
ysis.    Thus, 

53,  c.  **  Were  we  able  to  produce  taurine  and  ammonia  directly 
out  of  uric  acid  or  allantoine,  this  might  perhaps  be  considered  as 
an  additional  proof  of  the  share  which  has  been  ascribed  to  these 
compounds  in  the  production  of  bile.  It  cannot,  however,  be  viewed 
as  any  objection  to  the  views  above  developed  on  the  subject,  that 
with  the  means  we  possess,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  effecting 
these  transformations  out  of  the  body.  Such  an  objection  loses  all  its 
force,  when  we  consider  that  we  cannot  admit,  as  proved,  the  pre-ex- 
istence  of  taurine  and  ammonia  in  the  bile ;  nay^  that  it  is  not  even 
PROBABLE  that  those  compounds,  which  are  only  known  to  us  as  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  bile,  exist  ready  formed^  as 
ingredients  of  that  fluid.  By  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  bile,  we, 
in  a  manner,  force  its  elements  to  unite  in  such  forms  as  are  no 
longer  capable  of  change  under  the  influence  of  the  same  re-agent." 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

By  the  admissions,  also,  in  §  18,  42,  and  350,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Utopian  nature  of  organic  chemistry  is  equally  established  in  all 
its  pretensions  by  its  own'  founders  and  advocates  (§  1030). 

54,  a.  Organic  substances  alone  undergo  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction ;  and  this  shows  us,  also,  in  the  language  of  Tiedemann,  that 
«<  even  when  the  life  of  organic  bodies  is  extinct,  we  should  consider 
the  qualities  which  they  possess,  from  the  time  of  death  to  the  com- 
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former  case,  it  is  allowed  by  Liebig,  that  tbe  "  vital  principle  op- 
poses to  tbe  coDtinual  action  of  tbe  atmospbere,  moisture,  and  tem- 
perature, upon  tbe  organism,  a  resistance  whicb  is  in  a  certain  degree 
invincible" 

57.  In  the  seed  and  ovum  tbe  properties  of  life  are  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tion wbicb  maintains  tbeir  elementaiy  combinations  against  tbe  cbem- 
ical  forces.  Tbey  resist  degrees  of  cold  wbicb  operate  defttmctively 
upon  tbeir  composition  wben  tbeir  life  is  extinct.  Tbose  agents,  too, 
as  beat  and  moisture,  wbicb  speedily  resolve  tbe  egg  and  seed,  wben 
deprived  of  life,  into  tbeir  ultimate  elements,  vnll  in  tbe  same  de- 
grees of  intensity  develop  from  tbe  germf  wben  alive,  a  perfectly 
organized  being.  In  tbe  former  case  tbe  operation  of  tbe  principle  ot 
life  is  generally  mistaken  for  "  a  force  in  a  state  of  rest  *^  Thus,  Lie- 
big: 

"  In  tbe  animal  ovum,  as  well  as  in  tbe  seed  of  a  plant,  we  recog- 
nize A  CERTAIN  REMARKABLE  FORCE, tbe  SOURCE  of  grOWtb,  fSLC^aforce 

in  a  state  of  rest** — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry  ^  first  sentence.  See, 
also,  my  Examination  (f  Reviews^  p.  7-28. 

68.  It  follows,  tberefore,  tbat  tbe  power  wbicb  resists  tbe  decom- 
posing forces  and  agents  in  living  beings  combined  tbe  elements  of 
sucb  beings,  and  tbat  deatb  is  an  extinction  of  tbat  power.  Tbe  chem- 
ical forces  can  have  no  connection  with  tbe  combinations,  since  they 
are  held  together  by  a  power  in  direct  opposition  to  chemical  influ- 
ences. 

What,  therefore*  unites  the  elements  and  maintains  them  against 
the  action  of  chemical  agents,  being  the  fundamental  power,  must  ne- 
cessarily preside  over  all  the  processes  and  results  to  wbicb  organic 
beings  are  liable. 

59.  "  The  elements  of  dead  organic  matter,"  says  Liebig,  in  bis  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  "  seem  merely  to  retain  passively  tbe  position  and 
condition  in  wbicb  they  had  been  placed."  **  The  atoms  exist  only 
by  the  vis  inertics  of  their  elements."  So,  also,  Mulder,  §  350  J,  n,  and 
other  chemical  physiologists.  This  shows  tbat  tbe  original  union  is 
effected  by  other  powers  than  tbe  chemical,  wbicb,  otherwise,  would 
still  operate  afler  death,  and  prevent  decomposition.  We  also  thus 
learn  why  dead  organic  compounds  so  readily  undergo  fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  and  from  the  slightest  influences.  All  of  wbicb, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  abundantly  conceded  by  tbe  chemical  philoso- 
pher when  he  yields  to  tbe  force  of  facts.  For  what  can  be  more 
ample  than  Liebig's  aflirmation,  tbat 

**  The  VITAL  FORCE  is  manifested  in  tbe  form  of  resistance,  inas- 
much as  by  its  presence  in  the  living  tissues,  their  elements  acqtdre 
the  power  of  wimstanding  the  disturbance  and  change  in  their  form  and 
COMPOSITION,  which  external  agents  tend  to  produce  ;  a  power y  which  ^ 
as  chemical  compounds ,  they  do  not  possess" — Liebio^s  Animal  Chem- 
istry. 

And  yet  again  may  I  press  into  tbe  service  of  truth  the  organic 
chemist,  wben  be  temporarily  loses  sight  of  tbe  laboratory,  and  con- 
tradicts tbose  speculations  which  impart  to  his  writings  the  zest  of 
novelty.  In  bis  Lectures  for  tbe  winter  of  1844,  Liebig  appears  to 
bave  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  empire,  and  we  nave  here  an 
unusual  amount  of  *^ vitality" 

Tbe  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  applied  to  Pathology  and  Thera- 
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The  reader,  however,  will  be  more  astonished  to  learn  that  he  hat 
not  discovered,  amid  the  multitude  of  conflicting  statements  and  doc- 
trines, a  passage  in  the  work  on  Animal  Ckemistty  which,  even  more 
than  ike  preceding,  identifies  "  the  Reformer**  with  the  most  exclu- 
sive vitalists,  and  completely  annuls  all  his  chemical  and  physical 
speculations  as  to  organic  life,  and  his  radical  distinctions  between 
plants' and  animals  (§  350,  nos.  12, 15,20).  It  will  be  also  seen  with 
what  pretense  he  has  been  denominated  *<  the  Reformer^*  and  "  ikt 
author  of  a  new  and  the  greatest  era  in  physiology.**  The  extract  in- 
culcates the  doctrines  of  an  independent  vital  principle,  its  identity 
in  plants  and  animals,  the  action  of  stimuli  upon  that  principle,  its 
susceptibility  of  influences  Jrom  the  nervous  power  in  animals,  the 
absence  of  that  influence  in  plants,  and  the  dependence  of  all  organic 
processes  and  results,  equally  in  plants  and  animals,  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Now  these  are  exactly  the  doctrines  which  are  also  fundamental 
throughout  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  and  these 
Institutes.  They  are  relative  to  the  constitution  and  processes  of 
organic  beings  as  a  whole,  while  the  foregoing  quotations  from  Lie- 
big's  Lectures  comprehend  the  principles  by  which  I  have  interpret- 
ed the  elementary  condition  of  organic  bodies.     Thus  our  author : 

'*  The  activity  of  vegetative  life  manifests  itself,  in  vegetables,  tt7i/^ 
the  aid  of  external  influences  ;  in  animals,  by  means  of  influences  pro* 
duced  within  the  organism.  Digestion,  circulation,  secretion,  are,  no 
doubt  ^  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  but  the  force  tchich 
gives  to  the  germ,  the  letif,  and  the  radical  fibres  of  the  vegetable  the 
same  wonderful  properties,  is  the  same  as  that  residing  in  the  se- 
creting membranes  and  glands  of  animals,  and  which  enables  every 
animal  organ  to  perform  its  own  proper  functions." — LiEBie*9  Ani- 
mal  Chemistry, 

60.  "  The  diversity  of  the  transformations  and  of  the  resulting 
products,"  says  an  able  advocate  of  Liebig's  physical  doctrines  of 
life,  **  indicate  most  certainly  the  complexity  of  an  organic  product" 
(§  41).  **  The  metamorphoses  which  occur  after  organic  substances 
are  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  vital  force^  constitute  a  separa- 
tion, or  splitting  up  into  new  and  less  complex  compounds"  (§  54). — 
Mr.  Ancell,  in  London  Lancet,  Nov,  26,  1842. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  does  the  chemical  physiologist  unavoidably 
concede  that  the  elements  of  organic  beings  are  held  together  by  a 
vital  principle,  and,  therefore,  that  they  are  originally  united  by  that 
principle.  * 

Vitalism  becomes  established  in  all  its  aspects,  even  in  what  has 
been  denominated  <<  transcendental  vitalism,"  when  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  elements  of  organic  beings  are,  in  the  language  of  Liebig, 
*^  united  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  attraction,  resulting  fiom  the  existence 
of  a  power  distinct  from  all  other  powers  of  nature,  namdy,  a  Vital 
Principle;**  since,  as  I  have  said,  the  powers  and  laws  which  regu- 
late the  composition  must  be  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent 
results.  Concessions  of  fundamental  principles  overthrow  all  oppos- 
ing "facts,"  and  all  secondary  doctrines  of  a  conflicting  nature. 
These,  therefore,  may  be  advantageously  connected  with  demonstra- 
tions of  the  truth.  There  are  few  intelligent  minds  that  do  not  right* 
ly. appreciate  those  grand  phenomena  of  Nature  which  conduct  us  to 
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62,  a.  The  general  introduction  of  nitrogeo  gas  iDto  the  constitution 
of  apimal  compouuds,  and  into  many  of  a  vegetable  oature,  while  it  w 
excluded  from  mineritl  compound?^,  is  ono  of  the  most  striking  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Nature*  Upon  tliat  distinction  I 
have  founded  an  argument,  in  my  Essay  on  the  •*  Philosophy  of  V^ital- 
ity,'*  in  proof  of  the  difference  in  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  the 
two  kingdoms  are  governed.  It  appears  also  appropriate  to  this  work 
that  the  proof  should  be  here  introduced, 

62,  h.  I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  Esaay,  that  k  is  abundantly  ev- 
ident that  living  beings  are  endowed  with  properties  which  protect 
their  elementary  composition  against  all  those  decomposing  agencies 
which  are  perpetually  separating  the  elements  of  all  mineral  com- 
pounds. This  shows  that  the  properties,  by  which  the  elements  of 
living  beings  are  united,  are  utterly  different  from  such  as  combine 
the  elements  of  inorganic  compounds.  Nevertheless,  the  living  or- 
ganization is  undergoing  a  systematic  change^  a  perpetual  decomposi- 
tion, surpassing  any  mutations  that  are  in  prngresa  in  the  surrounding 
world.  These  decompositions  are,  also,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  govern- 
ed by  established  laws,  various  in  different  parts  of  the  same  individ- 
ual, yet  forever  the  same  in  any  given  pan  (§44).  I  shall  not  stop 
to  show  how  the  old  are  replaced  by  new  materials,  and  how  the  pro- 
cesses go  on  pari  pa.^sti^  and  in  opposition  to  all  the  philosophy  which 
chemistry  teaqjies,  but  only  say  that  the  decompositions  must  be  effect- 
ed by  properties  as  peculiar  to  the  living  compound  as  are  the  results ; 
and  that  these  results  conspire  with  the  peculiar  modes  in  which  the 
elements  are  combined  in  proving  the  existence  of  specific  proportit?s, 
which  are  the  common  cause  of  all  the  harmonious  phenomena  of  liv- 
ing beings  (§  38-42). 

'62,  c,  \Vlien,  however,  the  organic  being  dies,  a  new  order  of  de- 
composition begins,  eminently  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  in  forcible 
contrast  with  that  which  concerns  the  vita!  process  of  rcnewah  This 
is  due  to  the  special  element,  nitrogen  gas,  which  may  be  called  the 
principle  of  dissoltttion.  Wherever  present,  it  gives  rise  to  transfor- 
mations and  disunion  of  all  the  other  elements*  after  the  properties  of 
life  have  lost  their  sway.  The  moment  these  cease,  chemical  decom- 
position begins, — confusedly,  violently;  and  such  are  the  nature  and 
combinations  of  the  elements,  that  their  disruption  would  go  on  with 
no  other  contribution  from  siirroimding  agents  than  water  alone. 
Hence  the  more  rapid  transformations  and  dissolution  of  animal  than 
of  vegetable  tissues,  and  of  sap  and  other  substances  which  are  gen- 
erated by  vegetable  organization. 

62,  d,  Liebig  says  of  nitrogen  gas,  that  ''there  is  some  peculiarity  in 
its  nature,  which  gives  its  compounds  the  power  to  decompose  sponta- 
neously with  so  much  facility.  Now,  nitrogen  is  known  to  be  the 
most  indifferent  of  all  the  elements.  It  evinces  no  particular  attrac- 
tion to  any  one  of  the  simple  bodies,  and  this  diaracter  it  presences  in 
all  its  combinations  ;  a  character  which  explains  the  cause  of  its  easy 
separation  from  the  matter  with  which  it  is  united.'*  And  again, 
"  when  those  substances  are  examined  which  are  most  prone  to  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  it  is  found  that  they  are  all,  without  ex- 
cf'ption,  bodies  which  contain  nitrogen/**— Lie  ma's  Organic  Cht^mistry 
applied^  ^c.,  p,  241. 

6:^,  ^,  In  the  inorganic  kingdom,  nitrogen  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
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meats  with  which  it  may  be  combined,  the  complexity  of  these  ele- 
ments in  organic  beings  contributes  to  the  disorganizing  results  after 
death,  and  is  another  principal  cause  of  spontaneous  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  (§  38,  41,  46,  48,  52,  53). 

62,  i.  From  the  foregoing  facts,  especially  from  the  universality 
and  fis^edness  of  nitrogen  in  organic  bemgs,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  elements  of  their  compounds  are  united  by  forces  as  peculiar 
as  the  facts  which  relate  to  these  compounds,  and  that  the  forces  of 
chemistry  have  no  agency  in  combining  the  elements,  or  in  effecting 
changes  of  their  combinations  during  life.  It  is  also  abundantly  man- 
ifest from  my  premises,  that  Liebig's  declaration  that  ''  by  chemical 
agency  we  can  produce  the  constituents  of  muscular  fibre,  skin,  and 
hair,"  is  without  the  slightest  foundation  (§  12,  13,  14). 

62,  k.  The  whole  labyrinth  of  combinations  in  organic  beings,  and 
their  ultimate  return  to  binary  compounds,  are  full  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous design.  The  final  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  organic  being, 
when  its  own  specific  purposes  are  ended,  is  that  of  again  supplying 
the  means  of  growth  to  vegetables  yet  alive,  that  the  elements  may  be 
again  elaborated  into  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds,  to  carry  out 
the  final  purpose  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  supplying  nutriment  to 
animals  (§  303).— "Note  C  p.  1113. 

63.  In  the  Essay  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  last  section,  I  have 
endeavored  to  deduce  the  principles  of  vitalism  from  the  phenomena 
that  attend  the  development  of  the  incubated  egg,  as  had  been  briefly 
set  forth  in  my  "  Examination  of  Reviews."  The  considerations 
there  made  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present  work,  and  to 
the  place  at  which  I  have  now  arrived.    It  was  my  object  to  consider, 

1st.  The  constitutional  nature  of  the  ovum.  . 

2d.  To  show  by  the  philosophy  of  generation,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  powers  which  are  universally  admitted  to  be  alone  concerned  in 
developing  the  germ  or  ovum,  and  in  forming  the  organs  of  the  new 
being,  that  the  same  powers  are,  also,  alone  concerned  in  carrying  on 
forever  afterward  the  processes  of  life,  and,  of  course,  that  no  new 
powers,  or  principles,  are  introduced. 

3d.  To  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  germ  is  impregnated,  or 
its  vital  properties  so  stimulated  into  action  as  to  result  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  germ,  and  in  unfolding  the  various  attributes  of  the 
new  being. 

4th.  To  show  that  we  may  find  in  the  physiology  of  generation,  or 
the  principles  through  which  the  ovum  is  impregnated,  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  organic  life,  or  the  principles  through  which  the  actions  of 
life  are  forever  carried  on. 

5th.  To  state  the  manner  in  which  the  natural  peculiarities  of  each 
parent,  whether  as  it  respects  the  properties  of  life,  or  the  physical 
conformation,  are  infused  into  the  germ  and  combined  in  the  full* 
grown  offspring. 

6th.  To  show  that  hereditary  diseases  are  transmitted  in  the  same 
way  as  those  more  natural  peculiarities  which  belong  to  parents. 

7th.  To  show,  also,  that  the  principles  which  are  concerned  in  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  diseases  are  the  same  as  concur  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ordinary  diseases. 

8th.  To  deduce  from  the  philosophy  of  generation  the  vital  nature 
nf  hereditary  diseases ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  show  that  the  morbid 
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seed  and  ovum.  The  extraordinary  contrQclictions,  whicb  will  aston- 
ish tbe  readtsr,  necessarily  abound  in  all  antbors  wbo  are  employ ed 
in  identifying  two  subjects  that  havo  no  relation  to  each  other. 

64,  c.  Take  Liebig,  as  a  firtjt  example;  and  take,  in  the  first  place, 
liis  cheraical  doctrine  of  life. 

"In  tlie  animal  body,"  lie  says,  "we  recognize,  as  tbe  ultimate 
cause  of  all  f«irce,  only  one  cause,  the  chankal  actian  which  tJje  ele- 
ments of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  exercise  on  each 
other.  The  only  known  ultimate  cause  of  vital  force,  either  in  ani- 
mals or  in  plants,  is  a  chlmical  process.  If  this  be  prevented,  the 
phenomena  of  life  do  not  manliest  tberasolves.  If  the  chemical  action 
be  impeded,  the  vital  phenomena  must  lake  new  forms,'' 

And  yet  only  a  few  sections  before,  and  in  the  veiy  first  sentence 
of  Liebig*B  work  on  "  Animal  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology  and 
Patliology,"  we  read, 

"  In  tiie  animal  ovum,  as  well  as  in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  w*e  recog- 
nize A  CERTAIN  REMAEKAHLE  FORCE,  the  SOURCE  of  growth  Or  iucrcaS© 

in  the  mass,  and  of  reproduction,  or  of  supply  of  tbe  matter  consumed; 
a  force  in  a  state  of  rest>*  By  the  action  of  external  influences,  by 
impregnation,  by  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture,  the  condition  of 
static  equilibrium  of  this  force  is  disturbed.  Entering  into  a  state 
of  motion  or  activity,  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  production  of  a  series  of 
forms,  &c.  This  ftirce  is  called  the  vital  forcc^  vis  vita,  or  vitulit^J* 
— Lie  big's  Jjiimal  ChefHistrt/. 

Turning  back  to  Ihe  same  author's  work  on  "  Organic  Chemistry 
applied  to  Physiok*gy,"  wo  meet  not  only  witli  a  similar  contradiction 
oi  liis  grand  doctrine  of  the  entii-e  dependence  of  life  upon  chemical 
processes  (and  as  ^ve  had  before  seen  in  respect  to  digestion,  section 
60),  but  with  that  which  is  particularly  apposite  to  my  present  inquiry. 

"  Our  notion  of  life,"  says  Licbig,  "  mvolves  something  more  than 
mere  reproduction,  namely,  the  idea  of  an  active  power  exercised  hy 
virtue  of  a  definite  f ami ^  and  production  and  generation  in  a  definite 
form  (§59),  The  production  of  organs,  the  co-operation  of  a  system 
of  organs,  and  their  power  not  only  to  produce  their  component  parts 
from  the  food  presented  to  them,  but  to  generate  themselves  in  their 
original  form  and  with  their  properties,  are  characters  belonging  ex' 
vlusivdy  to  organic  life,  and  constitute  a  form  of  reproduction  inde- 

PEXDEiNT  OF  CHEMICAL  POWERS.  The  chemical forcCS  are  SUnJECT  to 
the  INVISIBLE  CAUSE  BY   WHICH   THIS  FORM   IS    PROPUCEP,       This   VITAL 

PRINCIPLE  is  only  known  to  us  through  ihe  peculiar  form  of  its  instru- 
ments; that  is,  through  the  organs  in  which  it  resides.  Its  laws 
must  bo  investigated  just  as  we  investigate  those  of  the  otuer  pow- 

ERS  WHICH  EFFECT  MOXrON  AND  CUANGE8  IN  MATTER."^^^ LlEBlG'S  Or- 

rauic  Chemistri/^  &;c.,  p,  355. 

^^,f  Roget,  of  high  authority,  maiiitaius  that, 

"  However  tbe  laws  which  regulate  the  vital  phenomena  may  ap- 
pear, on  a  superficial  view,  to  differ  from  those  by  which  the  physical 
changes  taking  place  in  inorganic  matter  are  governed,  still  there  is 
really  no  essential  difference  between  them/*  "  It  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  contended,  tliat  the  affinities  which  hold  together  the  elements 
of  living  bodies,  and  which  govern  the  elaboration  of  organic  products, 
ARE  THE  SAVE  wilh  those  which  preside  over  inorgnnized  compounds," 
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**  The  AGENCY  of  VITALITY,  B3  Dr.  Prout  justly  remarks,  does  not 
change  the  properties  of  the  elements,  but  einiply  combines  tueh 

ithe  elements  J  in  modes  which  we  cannot  imitate," — C  ah  r  enter's 
^rmcipies,  &c,,  p.  146, 

64,  A,  Dr,  Prichard  h  Btrictly  of  Dn  Carpenter's  school  (see  my] 
•*  Exaramation,"  &c.,  p.  37),  between  whom  there  is  a  point  of  a^ee-  - 
meut  which  in  worth  noticing  in  its  connection  with  the  suliject  eow 
before  us,  and  to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  former  work,  in  ita  rela-^ 
tion  to  Dr.  Carpenter.  Both  of  these  wrilers  see  so  much  of  peculiar 
design  in  organic  nature^  and  firjd  it  so  impossible  to  interpret  the 
phenomena  of  organic  beings  upon  the  chemical  and  physical  princi- 
ples which  they  have  so  strenuously  »et  forth,  and  in  their  aver&ioa  to 
any  other  principles,  and  to  the  obvious  rule  of  analogy  as  to  second 
causes,  that,  in  the  end,  they  assign  the  functions  and  phenomena  of 
life  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity. 

**  The  theory  of  a  \ntal  priTiciple,''  says  Dn  Prichard,  *'hafl  been 
applied  in  a  different  manner,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  displayed 
at  the  beginning  of  life  in  animals  and  vegetables,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  mystery  which  attends  the  gradual  evolution  of  organic  structure 
from  ova  and  germs.  Here  the  vital  principle  is  no  hmger  c&nstdered 
a  ckcfnical  agent ^  but  assumes  ihe  character  of  a  plastic  and  formative . 
power,"  &c. 

Now  Dr.  Prichard  "cuts  the  knot**  and  "  gets  rid  of  the  mystery" 
after  the  following  manner : 

**  We  may,"  he  says,  **  if  wo  choose  to  do  so,  term  fhe  cause  which 
governs  the  organization  and  vital  existence  a  plastic  principle ;  but 
It  is  a  principle  eni|owed  with  intelligence  and  design  [ !  j  It  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  Energj'  of  the  Deity."  *^  The  devel- 
opment of  forms,  according  to  their  generic^  specific,  and  imlividual 
diversities,  not  less  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal  world,  can 
only  be  accounted  fur  by  ascribing  it  to  the  univei-sal  ener^  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator/' — P Richard's  Review  nf  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Vitul  Principle,  See,  also,  Paine*s  Commcnlarie^j  vol,  i.,  p.  10,  2o  ; 
and  his  Examination  of  Reviews,  p.  37,  41,  43,  44. 

This  is  a  far  greater  admission  than  the  vitalist  can  desire ;  since, 
if  the  development  and  grow^th  of  the  germ  depend  immediately  npon 
Almighty  Power,  so  must  all  the  analogous  processes  of  tlio  living 
being  at  all  stages  of  its  existence,  and  science  would  be  merged  in 
the  direct  manifestations  of  that  Power.  But,  while  tliis  doctrine  is 
utterly  exclusive  of  all  the  assamed  chemical  agencies  at  all  periods 
of  life,  and  overlooks  the  analogy  between  the  development  of  the 
germ  and  the  subser|uent  processes,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  disposition  which  should  be  mode  of  it,  without  any  reference  to 
its  prevaricating  nature  (§  175  d,  699  c,  740). 

G5,  Having  now  before  us  a  plain  statement  of  our  necessary  prem- 
ises as  they  respect  the  exclusive  agency  of  the  **  vital  principle," 
or  "organic  force,"  or  "creative  power,**  or  "vital  properties/' or 
"  vital  powers,**  or  **  vitality**  (whichever  term  may  be  preferred),  in 
carrying  out  the  fiill  development  of  the  embryo,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  the  details  of  that  development  and  growth,  which  is  thus 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  conducted  by  powers  utterly  distinct  from 
the  cliGmical  and  physical,  and  in  which  these  have  no  agency. 

"  The  development  of  rhe  separate  parts,'*  %&ye  Miiiler,  *  out  of 
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or  powers  forever  afterwETd.  To  call  in  tiio  agency  of  chemical  or 
pbysical  forces,  to  accomplisli  prccuely  tho  same  results  at  any  fuluro 
stage  of  the  organic  being  as  are  admitted  lo  be  performed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ** essential  parts"  of  that  being  by  ihe  ** vital  prin- 
ciple" or  "  vital  propeiiioQ'*  alone,  is  a  violation  not  only  of  the  plain- 
est rule  in  philosophy^  but  of  the  clearest  facts  (§  41,  42,  55-58). 

66,  We  have  thus  V>eforo  us  a  peculiar  order  of  powers  by  whicli 
the  organic  being  is  developed,  fashioned ^  and  forever  excUisivoly 
governed.  It  is  these  powers  about  which  physiology,  pathology, 
and  therapeutics,  are  essentially  concerned.  We  may,  therefore, 
seek  in  the  composition  of  organic  beings,  and  id  the  laws  of  their 
developnaent,_/ar  ;^€  great  rudimentary  principles  of  medicine*  The 
vital  principle  has  also  the  extraordinary  task  of  laying  out,  in  the 
ovum,  the  whole  organization  of  the  future  being ;  so  that  its  subse- 
quent labor  must  be  comparatively  simple,  and  it  is  then,  least  of  all, 
that  it  can  require  any  help  from  the  forces  of  the  inorganic  king- 
dom,  or  that  it  would  permit  a  violation  of  the  groat  principle  in  na- 
ture of  avoiding  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  causes. 

67*  It  may  be  farther  shown  by  the  incipient  development  of  the 
ovum,  that  the  \'ital  powers,  or  properties,  are  more  concerned  in  the 
growth,  nutrition,  and  all  the  subsequent  physical  results,  throughout 
the  whole  existence  of  the  being,  than  is  generally  supposed  by  even 
the  exclusive  vitalists.  The  usual  supposition  ia  that  the  vessels  or 
instruments  of  action,  which  are  moved  by  the  vital  powere,  perform 
the  work  of  decomposing  the  blood  and  other  parts,  and  recombining 
them  again  in  otlicr  proportions  and  tbi-ms,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar organization  of  parts,  and  the  modiScation  of  their  vital  states. 
It  has  been  t  lie  doctrine  of  most,  physiologists  till  a  recent  day,  that 
the  ovum,  iti  its  germinating  part,  is  a  mere  organic  iluid,  destitute 
of  vessels,  and  all  other  parts  of  tbo  future  apparatus.  Later  re- 
searches, iiowcver,  have  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  rudimentary 
cell;  and  it  is  said  by  Mailer  {1935}  that  "  in  the  incubated  egg  the 
sole  material  for  the  first  formation  of  blood  is  the  substance  of  tbo 
germ  or  gerniioal  membrane,  which  itself  grows  by  assimilatiou  of 
the  fluid  of  the  egg,  or  the  yelk.  It  may  be  distinctly  observed  that 
the  blood  is  generated  in  the  germinal  membrane  before  the  vessels 
are  formed;***  from  which  it  appears  that  Che  tirst  ** assimilation  of 
new  mutter''*  must  take  place  without  the  agency  of  vessels,  or  of 
any  parts  which  are  subsequently  formed  ;  and,  therefore,  the  same 
powers  whicli  enabled  the  cell  to  generate  vessels,  nerves,  ttc,  con- 
tinue to  make  the  same  conversion  out  of  blood ;  and  as  all  this  was 
originally  done  without  the  aid  of  vessels,  so  must  the  same  powers 
be  forever  operative  with  their  subsidiary  agency  only.  As  the 
ovmu  possesses  the  potential  whole,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  mature 
Btrnoture. 

We  see,  tliereforc,  that  Miillcr,  reasoning  upon  other  grounds^  may  not 
have  been  altogether  hyjKjlhclicul  in  his  iutercnce  that  the  ^'  vital  prin- 
ciple exerts  its  influence  even  beyond  ihc  suHace  of  an  organ,  as  shown 
by  its  effects  on  the  chyle,  in  maintaining  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,"  &c. 

By  the  same  rule,  it  may  be  at  once  shown  that  the  oidy  ingenious 

chemical  hypothesis  ever  invented  to  interpret  organic  results, — the 

ocUaltffic, — ^is  purely  an  assumption ;   since  this  hypothesis  is  [iredica- 

*  KOJl^'kor  fttjitcsthat  **  tho  itiftmbrfinc:  of  iinimAl  colici,  thelarg^cst  of  wlaich  are  yt]\^ 
celli,  exlu^ilt  no  structure  of  any  kind,"— Jfarojeopuvii  Atmtomtf,  Wurxburg,  I6ii'2. 
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at  any  given  point ;  the  eecond  is,  by  these  mofiificationa,  to  enable 
"  the  properties  of  the  vital  principle"  to  decompound  and  recorahine 
the  elements  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  combinations  which 
belong  to  the  part;  and  the  third,  to  qualify  the  properties,  through 
ihe  medium  of  the  capillary  vessels,  to  shape  and  tinito  the  new  mole- 
cules to  the  old.  It  is  easy  to  apply  this  principle,  under  its  different 
aspects,  to  all  other  vessels,  as  the  veins,  the  secretory  and  excretory 
vessels  of  the  glands,  and  the  absorbents, 

71,  Now,  at  the  first  start  of  ihe  development  of  the  germ, '*tho 
properties  of  the  vital  principle"  (as  they  are  well  designated  by  Miil- 
ler)  are  but  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  aided  by  any  of  the  foregoing 
physical  means,  though  they  come  into  operation  at  the  moment  they 
are  successively  produced.  **  The  properties  of  the  vital  principle,** 
therefore,  must  exist  in  that  potential  cell  in  a  modification,  and  with 
a  formative  energy  which  they  do  not  possess  in  any  of  the  new  de- 
velopments ;  and  herein  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the  very  chemist 
has  come  to  this  conclusion  (§  64 y^  190  i). 

72.  The  process  of  generation  presents  a  varied  and  most  impres- 
sive illustration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  vital  properties,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  ihey  are  liable  to  he  impressed  and  permanently 
modified  in  their  nature.  It  results  in  the  production  of  orei^anic  be- 
ings similar  to  those  which  exercise  the  generative  faculty.  This  fac- 
ulty is  therefore  manifested  with  as  many  epeciiic  modifications  as 
there  are  different  species  of  organic  beings.  If  we  allow  to  the  globe 
one  railiicm  of  distinct  species  of  animals,  the  specific  modifications  of 
iho  germinal  product  will  he  as  numerous,  and  these  are  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  semen  of  the  male.  The  seminal  or  productive 
principle  of  the  maleexetts  its  special  influences  upon  the  living  prop- 
erties of  the  germ,  and  according  to  the  special  constitution  of  the 
ovum  directs  their  operation  in  such  a  maimer  that  none  but  beings 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  parents,  where  both  are  of  the  same  species, 
are  produced.  That  the  various  modifications  which  distinguish  each 
species  are  determined  by  both  parents  is  fully  demonstrated  in  hybrid 
animals,  and  is  sufliciently  obvious  in  tlie  transmission  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  male  or  female,  where  tho  individuals  are  of  the  samo  spe* 
cies.  And,  notwithstanding  our  sopposed  million  of  distinct  species 
of  animals,  and  the  specific  variations  in  all  the  parts  of  each  species 
(§  41),  this  almost  endless  variety  is  made  up  by  successive  deposi- 
tions of  elementary  compounds  out  of  mainly  four  simple  substances 
(§  37,  42,  46),  three  of  which  are  gaseous,  united  in  modes  unknowoi 
to  chemistiy  (38—10,  48),  and  which  chemistry  cannot  detect,  and  fiar- 
ever  uniting  in  diiferent  modes  and  proportions  according  to  tho  ex- 
act nature  of  every  part  (§  43, 44).  The  act  of  generation  establishes 
the  essential  modifications  which  are  to  be  continued,  without  varia- 
tion* throughout  the  life  of  the  new  being ;  and  this  new  individual,  be- 
cominsT  in  its  tiira  the  agentof  procreation,  perpetuates  all  the  specif- 
ic modifications  which  appertain  to  itself  and  to  its  ancestors.  The 
intermingling^f  species,  which  results  in  hybrid  animals,  proceeds 
upon  tlie  samp  plan.  It  must  therefore  necessarily  l>e,  that  the  vital 
properties  of  the  ovum  are  so  impressed  by  the  exciting  influences  of 
the  semen  that  those  peculiar  elementary  combinations  and  aggrega- 
tions are  started  which  ultimately  make  up  the  hybrid.  '*  Theso  \nial 
properties,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  •*  confer  upon  it  the  means  of  itself 
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ogies  in  tho  development  of  special  organs,  through  the  influence  of 
specific  stimuli,  with  that  general  evolution  of  Uie  organic  fabric 
vehich  is  started  by  the  action  of  the  seminal  principle  upon  the  germ. 
These  analogies  are  to  be  found  in  the  organs  of  animal  life.  The 
senses,  for  example,  some.times  manifestly  require  for  their  full  de- 
velopment the  prolonged  operation  of  the  stimuli  v^rhich  are  natural 
to  each.  This  is  habitually  observed  in  the  young  of  soipe  animals, 
and  is  seen  conspicuously  in  the  subterranean  fish  of  Kentucky.  In 
this  last  instance  organic  life  is  perfectly  developed ;  but,  owing  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  eye  from  the  very  outset  of 
life,  that  organ  remains  in  its  rudimentary  state. 

A  fortiori^  therefore,  the  reputedly  first  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  such 
as  the  trilobite,  attest  the  existence  of  the  same  light  at  their  crea- 
tion as  is  enjoyed  at  the  present  day ;  geologists  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding (§  1079,  h). 

Superficial  observers  of  nature,  either  through  inattention  to  the 
moral  consequences,  or  through  infidelity,  are  apt  to  believe  that  phys- 
ical agents  are  the  regl  creative  forces  of  organic  beings,  from  ob- 
serving that  particular  parts  are  clearly  dependent  for  their  develop- 
ment upon  the  action  of  certain  specific  stimuli.  But,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  rudiment  is  there,  and  has  been  perpetuated  ever  since  the  original 
species  came  from  the  Hand  of  Creative  Power.  That  Power  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  praise,  as  the  Author  of  the  rudiment,  of  its  endow- 
ment with  peculiarly  modified  properties  of  life,  of  the  existence  of 
the  physical  agents,  and  of  the  mutual  adaptation  of  these  modified 
properties  of  the  rudiment  and  the  virtues  of  the  physical  causes,  so 
that  the  operation  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  shall  result,  for  exam- 
ple, in  vision,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  when  the  ovum  is 
developed  and  matured  out  of  the  body,  the  physical  agent,  in  the  ex- 
ample supposed,  shall  be  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  rudi- 
mentary organ  of  sight  (§  350 J,  A-3503, 1),  The  principle  is  much 
thd  same  as  that  which  applies  to  the  neces^ty  of  external  heat  and 
light  to  the  development  and  growth  of  plants.  The  specific  stimu- 
lus of  light  by  which  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  leaf  are 
enabled  to  decompound  carbonic  acid,  and  to  assimilate  the  carbon,  is 
manifestly  a  parallel  example  with  my  supposed  influence  of  light  in 
developing  an  animal  organ  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  extensive- 
ly incorporated  for  the  final  cause  of  the  whole  organ ;  although  it  be 
certainly  true  that,  in  the  case  of  the  eye  aa  of  the  leaf,  the  essential 
influences  of  light  are  exerted  upon  the  organic  properties  of  either 
part,  and  that  the  nervous  system,  in  the  former  case,  is  only  a  medi- 
um of  transmitted  influences  to  the  organic  properties  (§  188,  188i, 
189,  202,  203,  222,  223,  226,  227,  514  k,  1072  a,  noU\ 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether,  by  a  total 
exclusion  of  light  from  the  ovum  of  fish,  after  fecundation,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Kentucky  wonder  may  not  be  established  in  the  first 
generation ;  and  whether,  also,  an  exclusion  of  light  for  a  series  of 
years  would  not  be  followed  by  a  failure  of  the  balance  of  absorption 
and  nutrition  in  the  eyes,  and  consequently  a  wasting  of  ^.hose  organs. 
The  general  law  of  absorption  operates  universally,  without  the  aid 
of  any  specific  stimulus ;  while  it  is  clearly  otherwise  in  respect  to 
nutrition,  and  especially  in  regard  to  certain  organs.  The  voluntary 
muscles  become  emaciated  from  want  of  the  stimulus  of  exorcise,  &c 
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853p  858,  898).  In  tlie  case  of  the  impregnated  ov  jm  a  modifyiog 
age  at  operates,  wliose  propertiea  are  intended  to  confer  on  the  new 
being  a  stable  condition,  however  they  may  modify  the  exact  consti- 
tution of  the  impregnated  germ.  This  vital  etimulus,  the  semen, 
ihereforej  in  virtue  of  its  specific  properties,  bestows  upon  the  corre- 
sponding vital  properties  of  the  ovum  the  pccuiiailties  which  belong 
to  itself;  and  these  being  natural,  vital,  and  detei^minate,  the  trans- 
mitted peculiarities  should  be  equally  so.  Or,  where  the  male  parent 
enjoys  a  perfectly  natural  con  sli  tut  ion,  tlie  innate  predispositions  to 
disease  depend  upon  special  peculiarities  in  the  vital  state  of  the  oYum, 
which  may  be  as  permanently  established,  through  the  modified  con- 
stitution of  the  female  parent,  as  any  of  the  natural  characteristics. 
In  tbc  case  of  disease,  however,  the  morbific  agents  have  none  of  the 
properties  of  life  which  are  natural  to  the  fecundating  semen,  and  the 
modifications,  therefore,  which  ihcy  may  determine  may  be  different^ 
even  if  we  suppose  them  to  act,  as  in  the  case  of  the  germ,  upon  the 
whole  constitution.  Whatever  modifications,  therefore,  may  arise 
from  their  action,  they  mast  consist  of  deviations  from  the  standard 
of  health.  But,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  certain  artificial 
modifications  may  not  be  as  permanent  as  ibe  natural  ones ;  and  it  is 
from  observation  alone,  that  wo  learn  that  they  are  bo,  or  nearly  so  j 
as  in  Xhe  case  of  artificial  **  temperaments,**  the  effects  of  domestica- 
tion upon  animals,  the  changes  wbich  are  wrought  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  cultiv  ation  and  by  change  of  climate  (§  535,  &c.)* 

77,  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  formation  of  temperaments  by 
diange  of  climate,  and  the  more  xemarkable  alterations  produced  in 
animals  by  domestication,  and  in  platits  by  cultivation,  &c,,  the  results 
are  brought  about  by  the  new  and  habitual  influences  to  which  the 
properdos  of  life  are  exposed;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  a  radical,  and 
often  perraanent  modification  is  established,  approximating  closely 
the  modifications  which  are  bestowed  upon  the  germ  by  the  fecunda- 
ting semen.  Now,  it  is  also  tiuie,  that  what  is  denominated  predispo- 
sition to  disease  is  entirely  analogous,  in  principle,  to  the  permanent 
temperaments  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Both  are  results  of  phys- 
ical agents,  modifying  the  properties  of  life;  and  tbis  chain  of  analo- 
gies conducts  us  to  those  predispositions  to  disease  which  are  im- 
pressed upon  the  germ  by  the  fecundating  semen,  and  by  whicli  I 
show  that  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  morfibic  causes  is  vari- 
ously»  and  even  exactly  exhibited  in  the  impregnation  of  the  germ  (§ 
63,  75.  535,  539.  559). 

78»  Take  the  scrofulous  subject  as  supplying  an  example  of  hered- 
itary predisposition  to  disease.  If  it  exist  in  the  female,  her  ova  T-vill 
partake  of  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  vital  properties,  and  it  is 
in  tbis  w^ay  that  her  progeny  inherits  the  scrofulous  diathesis  {§  144- 
147).  In  ibis  case,  as  in  all  transmitted  predispositions  to  disease, 
the  peculiarities  induced  in  the  parent  have  arisen,  originally,  from 
the  operation  of  deleterious  agents — imbuing  the  ovum  with  the  mod- 
ifications belonging  to  the  female,  or  imparting  to  the  semen  the  whole 
concentrated  force  of  what  may  have  been  the  slow  w^ork  of  numerous 
causes  upon  the  male  parent. 

Here,  then,  we  see  illustrated  in  the  very  ovum,  even  before  im- 
pregnation, the  whole  principle  which  concerns  artificial  tempera- 
ments, and  those  influences  of  morbific  agents  which  establish  predis^ 
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SECOND  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

STRUCTURE. 

83,  a.  There  are  certain  details  in  respect  to  the  structure  of  or- 
gans which  must  be  stated,  now  and  hereafter,  to  enable  us  to  torn* 
prebend  the  laws  which  govern  the  healthy  and  morbid  states  of  man 

Perhaps  few  things  can  impress  us  more  forcibly  with  the  impor- 
tance of  a  correct  analysis  not  only  of  the  physical  organization  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  of  the  vital  characteristics  of 
each  part,  than  the  continued  propagation  from  high  sources  of  doc- 
trines like  the  following ;  while  they  equally  prove  my  position  as  to 
the  appropriate  source?  of  knowledge  (§  51-^^^  &c.),  and  the  tenden- 
cies oi  the  microscope.* 

83,  b.  The  errors  m  doctrine  to  which  I  have  referred  are  revealed 
sufficiently  in  the  following  extract  from  an  article  by  the  distinguish 
ed  Mr.  Paget,  contained  in  the  27th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  London,  1844.  The  article 
is  entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  Examination  of  a  Cyst  containing 
Seminal  Fluid ;"  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Paeet  observes, 

"  If,  with  the  aid  of  these  observations,  we  endeavor  to  find  an  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  of  cysts  con- 
nected with  the  testicle,  we  may  suppose  either  that  the  fluid  part  of 
the  semen  has  permeated  from  the  seminal  tubes  into  the  cysts,  and 
been  farther  orgEinized  in  them ;  or,  that  tJie  cyst  itself  Becietes  a  fluid 
in  which  the  organic  structures  of  the  semen  may  be  developed." 
"  The  most  probable  explanation  of  these  cases,  therefore,  seems  to 
be,  that  certain  cysts,  seated  near  the  organ  which  naturally  secretes 
the  materials  for  semen,  may  possess  a  power  of  secreting  a  similar 
fluid"!  (§  251). 

I  cannot  doubt  that  before  I  shall  have  parted  with  the  reader  in 
what  I  shall  have  said  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  the  more 
remarkable  modifications  of  vital  properties  and  functions,  there  will 
be  a  disposition  to  concede  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that 
this  importance  is  rendered  more  manifest  by  the  prevalence  of  opin- 
ions analogous  to  those  in  the  foregoing  extract. 

83,  c.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  however  (§  2,  r),  anatomical 
science  can  lead,  originally,  to  no  conceptions  of  the  properties  and 
functions  of  life,  and  therefore  to  none  of  their  modifications  in  dis 
ease.  The  most  that  we  can  infer,  abstractedly,  from  a  knowledge  of 
structure,  are  certain  general  results  that  are  aenoted  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  organs,  or  assemblages  of  organs,  upon  the  known  principles 

•  See  Medical  and  Physiological  Comtnentanes,  vol.  i.,  p.  699-712.  Also,  my  Exam- 
ination of  Revieufg,  ^.  6,  89,  90. 

t  The  Medioo-Chinirgical  Review  for  Janaary,  1845,  quotes  this  paragraph,  and  ob- 
leryes  of  it,  that "  Mr.  Pagcf  a  explanation  of  the  vicarious  appearance  of  the  spermatozoa, 
which  has  of  late  so  mncn  pazzled  the  members  of  the  society,  has  the  merit  of  being  in- 
genious and  original." — I  cannot  acqniosce  in  this  decision.  The  doctrine  is  old,  though 
recently,  for  the  first  time,  enforced  by  the  deceptive  report  of  the  microscope.  It  is  thus 
noticed  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commtintaries :  "  True,  we  know  that  the  an- 
cient belief  is  even  maintained  at  this  day,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  others,  that  the  testis 
is  of  no  special  use,  but  that  the  semen  is  the  product  of  those  simple  reservoirs,  the  vesi- 
culsB  semmales.  But,  what  does  this  show  7'  &c.  See,  also,  m^  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  vol.  i.,  p.  588,  and  on  the  supposed  vicarious  secretion  of  milk,  urine,  <fc.,  p.  601-  603. 
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imagine  that  the  contradistinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  be- 
ings commences  at  this  step  in  the  ascending  series  of  organic  results 
(§  42).  But  we  have  seen  sufficiently  that  all  that  relates  to  the  com- 
position  of  plants  and  animals  is  eaually  significant  of  a  radical  dis- 
tinction  between  the  simplest  organic  compound  and  those  of  an  inor« 
ganic  nature ;  the  same  powers  being  eqadly  concerned  in  the  forma^ 
tion  of  organic  compounjds  as  in  their  arrangement  into  tissues. 

85.  The  general  structure  of  organic  beings  is  made  up  of  tissues. 
A  knowledge  of  the  vital  characteristics  of  the  different  compound  tis- 
sues, of  the  same  tissue  in  separate  parts,  of  the  different  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  continuous  tissue  as  it  may  pass  through  different  com- 
pound organs,  of  the  whole  as  they  may  oe  combined  into  complex 
organs,  of  their  vital  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  all  parts  to  each 
other,  is  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  in  physiology,  pa- 
thology, and  uierapeutics. 

86.  Bichat  analyzed  the  tissues  more  ably  than  others,  and  arranged 
them  as  follows : 

1.  Cellular. 

2-  Nervous { ^^.t^jf ' 

3.  Muscular.    ....     { -^^-T. 

(  arterial. 

4.  Vascular    ...  .     <  venous. 

( lymphatic  • 

5.  Osseous. 

i  fibrous. 

6.  Fibrous <  fibro-cartilaginous. 

(  dermoid. 

7.  Erectile. 

8.  Mucous. 

9.  Serous. 

10.  Synovial. 

11.  Glandular. 

12.  Epidermous,  or  coineous. 

87.  Until  the  era  of  Bichat,  the  tissues  were  limited  to  three,  as 
designated  by  Haller;  namely,  the  cellular,  muscular,  and  nervous. 
The  cellular  was  supposed  to  form  a  large  proportion  of  other  tissues. 

88.  There  was  a  great  error,  physiological  and  pathological,  m  the 
foregoing  limitation  (§  87),  since  it  took  no  note  of  the  modifications 
of  the  vital  properties,  and  of  the  particular  functions  of  the  tissues  as 
arranged  by  Bichat.* 

89.  The  several  tissues  are  distinguished  by  differences  of  internal 
structure,  as  well  as  by  modifications  of  their  properties  and  func- 
tions. They  are  called  simple  organs,  when  considered  in  their  func- 
tional character ;  and  when  two  or  more  go  to  the  formation  of  more 
complex  parts,  they  are  called  compound  orgaiis.  Certain  compound 
organs,  which  concur  together  in  some  general  function,  are  called 
an  apparatus ;  as  the  urinary,  the  digestive,  the  circulatory,  &(^  As 
the  whole  exist  in  the  universal  body,  they  are  called  an  organism. 
Each  tissue,  collectively,  is  also  a  system;  as  the  mucous,  sexous, 
muscular,  &c 

*  For  pnetieal  pnrpoMt  Biehat*!  a&aljsU  hat  not  been  improved,  nor  probeUy  e«n  be— 1860. 
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91.  The  simple  tissues  rarely  occur  in  a  separate  state,  but  are 
more  or  less  connected  together  into  complex  organs. 

92.  The  simple  textures  are,  themselves,  compound  organs,  so  far 
as  their  organization  is  made  up  of  various  tissues.  The  union  of 
tissues,  therefore,  in  the  simple  textures,  is  quite  different  and  far 
more  intricate  than  when  the  simple  textures  form  what  is  called, 
specifically,  a  compound  organ. 

93.  The  structure  of  the  general  body,  and  of  its  different  parts,  is 
radiated.  The  ray«>,  or  branches,  of  certain  parts,  as  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  are  called  ramifications.  The  rays  increase  in  number  and 
diminish  in  size,  as  they  go  off*  from  the  centres  of  radiation. 

94.  The  trunks  of  vessels  and  nerves,  and  their  ramifications,  unite, 
respectively,  in  various  ways  with  each  other.  This  is  anastomosis, 
and  subserves  very  important  uses.  It  promotes  circulation  in  the 
vessels,  and  through  the  nerves  it  contributes  especially  to  bind  all 
the  organs  together  in  one  harmonious  action  and  common  depend- 
ence. Through  the  last,  also,  the  play  of  leflex  nervous  actions  is  pro- 
moted when  the  nervous  power  is  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  ganghonic  systems  by  morbific  or  remedial  agents. 

95.  The  animal  organism  is  symmetrical  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  va- 
rious parts.  This  symmetry  is  conducive  to  uniform  results,  is  im- 
portant to  the  great  procetses  of  life,  is  always  the  same  in  the  natu- 
ral conformation,  is  indicative  of  great  Design,  and  of  peculiar  proper- 
ties and  laws. 

96.  Bichat,  "  following  the  path  marked  out  by  nature  herself,"  di- 
vided the  animal  organism  into  two  great  systems  or  classes ;  the  dis- 
tinction having  been  already  indicated  by  Aristotle. 

97.  The  first  class  relates  to  the  individual  being;  the  second  to 
the  species. 

98.  The  first  class  is  divided  by  Bichat  into  the  organs  and  func- 
tions of  animal  life,  and  the  organs  and  functions  of  organic  life. 

99.  '*  The  two  classes  have  nothing  in  common,  but  the  general 
connection  that  unites  all  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies ;  but  a  va- 
riety of  distinctive  attributes  characterize  them,  which  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  them." — Bichat. 

100.  The  organs  of  animal  life  are  those  whose  functions  connect 
OS  sensibly  with  external  objects,  are  peculiar  to  animals,  and  distin- 
guish them  from  vegetables. 

101.  The  organs  of  organic  life  consist  of  such  as  perform  functions 
that  are  common  to  animals  and  plants.  "  The  only  condition  of  en- 
joying this  life  is  organisation."  It  forms  an  indisputable  boundary 
between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies. 

102.  Animals  have  two  states  of  existence,  sleeping  and  waking ; 
but  the  former  applies  only  to  the  division  which  embraces  the  func- 
tions of  animal  life.  The  animal  powers  are  subject  to  fatigue,  and 
require  repose ;  the  organic  are  not,  and  are  in  peipetual  operation. 

103.  The  foBtus  has  only  the  organic  functions  in  operation ;  but  all 
its  animal  faculties  and  the  soul  exist  in  a  passive  state.*  The  latter 
are  brought  only  gradually  into  exercise. 

104.  The  great,  immediate,  office  of  the  organs  of  organic  life  is  to 
maintain  a  constant  vital  composition  and  vital  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic matter ;  or  nutrition  and  waste. 

*  See  MBdieal  tmd  Pkynologieal  CemmerUariet,  vol  i.,  p.  13. 
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105.  The  organs  of  digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  respiration, 
and  secretion,  compose  organic  life.  Secretion  comprehends  nutrition, 
exhalation,  calorification,  and  excretion ;  which  four  are  often  ranked 
as  distinct  functions. 

106.  ''Animal  life  is  composed  of  the  organs  of  sense  which  receive 
impressions,  of  the  braii^  which  perceives  them,  reflects,  and  vnlls,  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  larynx,  that  execute  this  volition,  and  of 
the  nerves  which  are  the  organs  of  transmission." — Bicmat. 

107.  The  organs  of  organic  life  are  quite  analogous  in  the  lowest 
animals  and  plants ;  but  each  has  peculiar  characteristics.  In  ani- 
mals a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  the  common  functions  are  performed 
by  organs  of  greater  complexity,  and  this  complexity  increases  in  the 
ratio  of  the  development  of  animal  life.  Nevertheless,  in  most  ani- 
mals above  the  rudimentary  there  are  the  same  subsidiary  functions, 
whatever  the  difference  in  organization.  There  is  in  most,  for  exam- 
ple, the  secretion  of  gasti-ic  juice,  saliva,  bile,  &c.,  which  subserve  the 
common  function  of  assimilation. 

108.  No  organ  of  animal  life,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  necessary 
to  the  individual.  But,  no  part  of  tne  animal  can  exist  without  all 
parts  of  the  organic  system,  or  an  equivalent;  which  is  also  true  of  the 
organic  viscera.  If  the  heart,  for  example,  be  wanting  in  the  fcetus, 
the  blood-vessels,  as  an  equivalent,  carry  on  the  circulation. 

109.  a.  The  indispensable  organs,  of  which  no  one  can  be  abstracted 
without  destroying  the  whole,  are  generally  single  in  animals  (§  128). 
The  same  is  true  of  plants,  if  we  regard  those  organs  which  perform 
a  common  function  in  the  light  of  a  single  organ.  If  the  leaves  fall 
spontaneously  and  abruptly  in  cold  climates,  no  injury  results  to  the 
plant,  because  it  is  passing  into  a  torpid  stat^. 

109.  b.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  action  of  the  heart  by  which  the 
blood  is  circulated,  nor  that  of  the  lungs  by  which  the  blood  is  oxy- 
genized, nor  that  of  the  brain  by  which  the  harmony  of  organs  is  main- 
tained, nor  that  of  the  kidneys  and  skin  by  which  redundancies  are 
excreted,  nor  that  of  the  liver  by  which  bile  is  generated,  nor  that  of 
any  other  compound  organ,  constitutes  the  real  functions  of  life.  They 
are  only  secondary  or  subordinate  to  others  in  which  the  absolute  pro- 
cesses of  life  consist ;  and  these  are  carried  on  by  those  extreme  vessels 
which  perform  the  immediate  work  of  nutntion  and  vital  decomposi- 
tion. This  is  exemplified  in  the  development  of  the  ovum  (§  63-72), 
and  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Indeed,  life  may  be  continu- 
ed after  removal  of  tlie  brain  merely  by  inflating  the  lungs ;  and  could 
we  substitute  a  machine  for  the  heart,  and  the  process  of  transfusion, 
both  the  heart  and  the  lungs  could  be  dispensed  with  for  awhile. 

These  facts  are  important  in  showing  the  nature  of  the  organic 
properties ;  how  it  is,  and  through  what  influences,  the  compound  or- 
gans contribute,  and  are,  each  one,  indispensable,  to  the  life  of  animals ; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  fundamental  organization  that  we  must  look  for 
all  the  absolute  processes  of  life,  and  for  the  essential  conditions  of 
disease  (i  1041). 

110.  The  parts  by  which  life  is  carried  on  in  the  organic  viscera  are 
blended  in  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  in  those  of  the  species. 

111.  The  cerebro-spinal  system  is  assigned  both  to  animal  and  or- 
ganic life.  The  sympathetic,  like  the  cerebro-spinal,  goes  to  the  or- 
ganic life  of  animals,  and  therefore  pen^ades  the  organization  in  ani 
mal  as  in  organic  life  (§  110). 
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The  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  interchange  con- 
tributions, in  all  parts,  by  which  important  influences  of  the  former 
are  established  in  the  organs  of  organic  life  (§  452,  &c.,  500,  512, 
514i-530,  889,  891^,  g,  k,  893,  a,  c-e,  902-905,  940-952). 

112.  Nevertheless,  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  especiaJIy  designed 
for  the  uses  of  animal  life ;  but  an  important  final  cause  is  answered 
in 'making  it  subservient  to  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  being 
(§455). 

113.  The  sympathetic  system  is  added  especially  to  the  organic 
life  of  animals  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  organs,  and  to 
unite  them  in  harmonious  action,  through  circles  of  sympathy,  and 
thus  render  them,  each  in  its  place,  conducive  to  a  common  end. 
The  cerebro-spinal  system  contributes  to  ihis  result  (§111,  112) ;  and 
each  system,  unitedly,  or  independently,  exerts  special  influences  on 
the  specific  actions  of  oro^ans,  though  these  actions  are  carried  on  es- 
sentially through  properties  inherent  in  the  several  tissues  (§  226-233, 
485).  The  nervous  influence  thus  also  bestows  upon  animal  com- 
pounds peculiarities  that  do  not  obtain  in  plants  (^  461,  489,  493  cc). 

114.  The  most  important  common  end  (§  113),  as  it  respects  the  in- 
dividual, relates  to  the  functions  of  animal  life.  The  organic  system, 
then,  in  animals,  though  physiologically  the  most  important,  must  bo 
held  subordinate  to  the  uses  of  animal  life.  In  plants,  organic  Ufe  is 
the  whole  being. 

1 15.  The  foregoing  union  of  organic  life  with  all  other  parts  (§  110- 
114)  establishes  mutual  relations  between  all  parts  of  the  organism, 
and  brings  the  animal  and  sexual  systems  under  the  laws  which  ap- 
peitain  to  the  organic  system  (§  455). 

116.  The  same  intimacy  of  parts  confounds,  in  a  degree,  the  dis 
tinction  in  the  two  lives  (§  115). 

117.  An  important  consequence  of  the  foregoing  vital  union  of  or- 
ganic with  animal  life  (§  110-114)  is  a  general  coincidence  in  the 
pathological  as  well  as  physiological  condition  of  the  whole.  The  dis- 
eases of  each  react  mutusdly  on  each  system  of  organs,  each  requires 
common  methods  of  treatment,  and  remedial,  as  well  as  morbific, 
agents  operate  upon  the  universal  body  through  any  given  organ 
(§  455,  524,  no.  1,  647),  by  exciting  reflex  nervous  influences. 

Nevertheless,  diseases  of  the  animal  organs  ^ore  readily  derange 
the  organic  viscera  than  the  latter  the  former ;  but,  remedial  agents 
operate  far  more  powerfully  in  the  opposite  relation.  The  sympa- 
thies in  the  two  lives,  therefore,  are  not  exactly  reciprocal. 

The  foregoing  apparent  want  of  harmony  in  the  physiological, 
.  pathological,  and  therapeutical  relations  of  the  two  systems  of  life  is 
reconciled  by  the  consideration  that  nature  has  ordained,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  that  their  wants  shall  be  emphat- 
ically made  known  to  those  of  the  life  on  which  they  depend,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  dependence  on  organic  life  has  placed  them  un- 
der the  special  therapeutical  control  of  that  life ;  while  the  organic 
viscera  being  independent  of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  therapeutical 
influences  are  but  feebly  propagated  fi:om  the  latter  to  the  former. 
Such  are  the  final  causes  in  the  great  plan  of  Unity  of  Design. 

118.  The  second  class  of  organs  ana  functions,  which  relate  to  the 
species,  are  divided  into  three  orders  :  Ist,  such  as  belong  to  the  male ; 
2d,  to  the  female ;  3d,  the  functions  relative  to  impregnation. 

119.  The  several  organs,  and  reproduction,  belong  both  to  plants 
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and  animals.     They  are  not  necessary  to  the  individual,  though  the 
whole  organic  system  is  necessary  to  their  existence. 

120-  Although  the  organs  of  generation  be  not  necessary  to  the  in- 
dividual, they  exert  many  natural  vital  influences  upon  the  animal 
functions.  Their  fiill  development  has  also  certain  influences  in  or- 
ganic life,  which  illustrate  some  important  laws  as  to  the  vital  prop- 
erties. Their  diseases  may  also  give  rise  to  great  derangements  of 
the  organic  functions.  They  fail  earlier  than  the  animal  functions 
(§117,678). 

121.  In  the  great  sense  of  ultimate  Design,  all  organic  processes 
have  for  their  final  cause  the  development  of  the  generative  organs, 
and  the  production  of  germs ;  that  similar  beings  may  be  maintained 
in  one  unvarying  round  of  development  and  growth.  Many  beings 
die  as  soon  as  this  end  is  attained,  and  return  to  the  mineral  kingdom 
to  be  again  reorganized  by  plants,  and  again,  and  again,  refitted  for 
the  nutriment  of  animals,  and  carry  out,  in  both  organic  kingdoms, 
the  final  cause  of  their  regeneration  from  the  mineral. 

122.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ovum  of  mammiferous  animals  should 
remain  connected  with  the  parent  till  the  organs  of  organic  life  are 
developed.  The  law  of  dismemberment  (§  108, 109)  does  not  apply 
to  the  ovum  of  oviparous  animals,  nor  to  the  seed.  They  are  en- 
dowed with  the  whole  essential  organization,  and  maturity  of  the  vital 
principle,  for  independent  life.  The  former  gets  its  nutriment  from 
the  parent,  till  the  organs  are  brought  forth.  The  latter  are  supplied 
with  nutriment  from  within  themselves.  In  this  case,  also,  the  spe- 
cies are  destined  for  great  multiplication  and  distribution ;  in  the 
other,  their  numbers  and  sphere  are  more  circumscribed. 

Nevertheless,  the  germ  of  all  animals  contains^ within  itself  the  prin- 
ciple of  carrying  out  the  full  development  of  a  being  similar  to  the 
parent,  in  all  its  complicated  parts,  which,  however,  have  no  rudi- 
mentary existence  in  the  ovum.  The  progress,  too,  of  foetal  devel- 
opment is  always  the  same  in  each  species,  and  every  part  is  brought 
forward  in  the  order  of  its  importance  in  the  organic  life  of  the  foetus, 
and  of  its  future  uses.     It  is  the  same  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

123.  The  history  of  the  seed  and  egg  probably  supplies  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  illustrations  of  Design  that  can  be  found  in  nature ; 
especially  that  of  the  seed.  They  are  the  only  instances  where  tho 
entire  properties  of  life  cease  their  ordinary  operation  without  be 
coming  extinct ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  interval  of  repose,  the  spe- 
cies would  probably  disappear ;  since,  even  if  the  properties  of  life 
carried  out  the  development  of  the  seed  into  the  plant,  the  chances  of 
preservation^  and  especially  of  multiplication ,  would  be  vastly  dimin- 
ished (§  633,  1051,1052). 

124.  Besides  the  foregoing  general  division  of  the  organs  and  func- 
tions of  living  beings,  another  arrangement  of  the  organs  is  founded 
upon  the  relation  of  special  functions.  Each  component  part,  each 
grdup  of  organs,  and  the  whole  collectively,  are  replete  with  various 
and  wondeHul  Design ;  each,  and  all,  having  peculiar  ends,  all  con- 
spiring to  common  ends,  and  in  one  harmonious  Unity  of  Destgn 
maintaining  the  life  of  each  other. 

125    The  following  is 
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2.  Vascular  System.^ 


3.  Digestive  System. 


4.  Respiratory  Sys- 

tem. 

5.  System  of  volunt 

6.  Cutaneous  Sys 

tern. 


7.  Urinary  System. 


8.  Special  Sensitive 
System. 


9.  Osseous  System. 


Direct  circulatory  or- 
gans. 

>  Destined  for  waste. 

J  Conveying  the  means 
of  repair. 


TAe  Arrangement  of  Organs  according  to  their  relative  Functions. 

C  Brain  and  cerebral  nerves. 
1.  Nervous  System.  <  Spinal  cord  and  its  ner\'es. 

(  Sympathetic  ganglia  and  sympathetic  nerve 
' '  Heart  and  its 

Pericardium. 

Arteries. 

Veins. 

Lymphatics. 

Lymphatic  glands. 

Lac  teals. 

Lacteal  glands. 

Mouth,  stomach,  intestine. 

Salivary  glands  and  pancreas. 

Liver. 

Spleen. 

Larynx  and  vocal  system. 

Trachea. 

Lun?s. 

Diapnragm. 

Muscles  of  thorax  and  abdomen, 
muscles. 

Derma,  or  main  portion. 

Papillary  tissue. 

Rete  raucosum. 

Epidermis. 

Kidneys. 

Ureters. 

Bladder. 

Urethra. 

Organ  of  hearing, 
sight, 
smell, 
r  Bones. 
J  Cartilage. 
I  Ligaments. 
)  Synovial  capsules, 
I 'Testes. 

Ductus  deferens. 

Seminal  vesicles. 

Prostate  gland. 

Xr^"":      .      .  ICopulati 

Muscles  of  permaeum.  )       ^ 

Ovaries.  ^ 

Fallopian  tubes.  \  Formative. 

Uterus. 

Vagina. 

Hymen. 

Clitoris. 

Nymphae. 

Labia. 

Constrictor  vaginae. 

.  Mammae, — accessory  parts. 


10  Genital  System.    " 


►  Formative 


! 


lative. 


\ 


"i 


>  Copulative. 


Male. 


Female. 
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126.  The  organic  and  animal  functions  are  also  naturally  8ubdiyi« 
ded  into, 

Ist.  Those  which  operate  from  without  inward,  as  in  digestion ;  and, 
2d.  Those  which  operate  from  within  outward,  as  in  circulation,  se- 
cretion,  &c. 

127.  There  are  generally  two  sets  of  organs  for  the  animal  func- 
tions, having  a. harmony  of  action  in  their  natural  and  healthy  states. 

128.  When  the  organs  of  organic  life  are  in  pairs,  as  the  kidneys, 
concerted  action  is  not  necessary;  and  here  one  organ  may  supply 
the  place  of  both  (§  109). 

129.  a.  The  whole  assemblage  of  organic  viscera  act  together  in 
concert ;  but  the  animal  organs,  as  a  general  system,  act  more  or  less 
independently  of  e^ch  other. 

1 29,  b»  The  mutual  relations  which  subsist  between  the  various  or- 
gans and  their  several  functions  are  of  two  principal  kinds ;  namely, 
the  vital,  and  the  mechanical. 

129,  c.  The  first  class  of  relations  may  be  distributed  into  three  dif- 
ferent orders.  The  first  order  consists  of  the  relations  between  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  second  order  embraces  those  between  the  brain 
and  voluntary'  muscles.  The  third  order  comprises  the  relations 
which  are  especially  maintained  by  sympathy.  It  is  the  last  subdi- 
vision, mostly,  which  is  relative  to  our  present  subject.  It  concerns, 
therefore,  the  organization  by  which  organic  life  is  carried  on  in  ani- 
mals, and  depends  upon  the  nervous  power  in  its  function  of  sympa- 
thy, and  upon  a  principle  independent  of  the  nervous  power,  called 
continuotis  sympathy,  and  which  is  probably  also  an  important  princi- 
ple in  plants  (§  111-113,  222,  233,  495-500,  638^,  818^).— Note  U. 

129,  d.  The  vital  relations  of  a  general  nature  evince  the  highest 
order  of  Design.  They  refer  to  the  mutual  co-operation  of  distinct 
systems  of  organs  in  the  production  of  particular  results,  and  of  these 
various  systems  in  the  maintenance  of  universal  life ;  while  the  sev- 
eral individual  organs  possess  distinct  and  specific  offices  that  are 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  principle  of  sympathy  (§  222-233, 
455),  that  is,  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system. 

129,  e.  The  sympathetic  relations  are  most  strongly  pronounced 
among  organs  which  concur  together  in  the  performance  of  special 
functions,  as  the  circulatory,  the  digestive,  the  urinary,  the  sexual 
systems,  &c.  (§  124).  Other  special  relations  subsist  between  the 
brain  and  the  organs  of  animal  life  through  the  medium,  in  part,  of 
the  mental  functions.  Such  is  seen  between  the  brain  and  voluntary 
muscles  in  tlie  production  of  voluntary  motion  (§  500,  d).  Thus, 
also,  the  s^ses  aid  each  other;  the  sight  being  most  independent. 
In  this  way,  too,  a  concurrence  is  established  between  the  teeth,  mus- 
cles, eyes,  nose,  &c.,  in  procuring  food  and  supplying  the  stomach , 
each  individual  part  having  been  also  constituted  with  a  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  (§  323). 

129,yi  Plants  are  devoid  of  all  that  intimate  association  of  parts 
which  is  owing  to  reflex  nervous  influence  in  animals,  as  well  as 
to  peculiarities  of  structure  and  special  modifications  of  the  common 
properties  of  life.  But,  a  general  relation  of  functions  obtains  to  a 
certain  extent  in  plants  through  the  law  o£  continuous  sympathy,  which, 
as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  depends  upon  the  organic  properties 
and  which  1  would  designate  as  continuotis  influence  (§  498). 
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129,^.  The  sympathetic  relations  in  organic  life  are  of  the  very 
highest  moment  in  medicine.  Disease  is  propagated,  is  maintained, 
and  removed,  very  greatly,  through  these  natural  relations. 

129,  h.  The  sympathetic  relations  are  variously  modified  by  dis- 
ease, and  ai-e  often  more  strongly  pronounced  than  in  health,  though 
more  or  loss  diverted  from  their  natural  condition.  Remedies  also 
operate  virith  greater  effect  through  these  modified  relations,  as  well 
as  through  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties  (§  137,dJ). 
For  the  same  reason,  natural  stimuli,  as  food,  often  prove  morbific 
in  diseased  conditions  (§  152,  b).  The  sympathies  which  grow  out 
of  morbific  agents  depend  upon  the  natural  principle,  of  which  they 
are  only  modifications.  And  so  of  those  which  spring  from  remedial 
agents ;  these  agents  giving  rise  to  greater  influences  in  consequence 
of  the  morbid  state  of  sympathy  and  of  the  organic  properties,  as 
well  as  in  consequence  of  their  own  intrinsic  virtues  (§  718,  901). 

129,  i.  It  appeal's,  therefore,  to  be  a  most  important  law,  that  mor- 
bid states  call  into  operation  reflex  nervous  actions  among  organs, 
which,  in  their  natural,  state,  manifest  but  feeble,  and  perhaps  no  di- 
rect relations  whatever ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  morbid  changes, 
remedial  agents  will  operate  sympathetically  through  the  stomach, 
&c.,  upon  remote  parts,  when  they  would  have  no  such  eflect  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  organs.  This  principle  is  demonstrated  in  every 
case  of  disease,  and  constitutes  our  first  position  against  the  humoral 
pathology,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  operation  of  remedial  agents  by 
absorption  (§  819,  &c.).  New  vital  relations  being  developed  by 
disease,  dur  remedies  continue  to  operate  through  those  acquired  re- 
lations so  long  as  they  exist;  while,  also,  the  remedies  themselves 
may  institute  analogous  sympathetic  relations,  and  thus  simultane- 
ously induce  reflex  nervous  actions  of  a  salubrious  nature  in  organs 
not  morbidly  affected  (§  74,  117.  137,  143,  155, 156,  387,  422,  514  //, 
524  d,  525,  528,  733  b,  905,  980). 

129.  k.  The  mechanical  relations  are  equally  common  to  plants  and 
animals.  They  are  maintained  by  the  motion  of  matter  from  one  or- 
gan, or  part,  to  another ;  as  the  transmission  of  blood  from  the  heart 
through  the  blood-vessels,  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  of  plants, 
food  through  the  intestinal  canal,  urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der, and  from  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  &c.  But,  the  move- 
ment of  the  matter  is  effected  by  the  vital  properties  operating  through 
the  various  organs. 

130.  Every  part  is  a  perfect  labyrinth,  anatomically  considered. 
It  is  a  labyrinth,  also,  of  perfect  designs ;  while  the  harmonious  con- 
currence of  these  designs  in  the  aggregate  organs  and  tissues  is  too 
profoundly  complex  for  any  exact  analysis.  The  deep  intimacy  of 
parts  in  each  tissue  corresponds  \vith  the  union  of  the  whole,  with 
the  dominion  of  common  laws,  and  with  that  concerted  action  of  all 

.  parts,  which,  in  a  popular  sens^,  makes  up  the  life  of  the  organic 
being. 

131.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  minuteness 
of  structure  which  is  supplied  by  the  microscope  is  practically  use- 
less, while  the  deceptions  of  that  instrument  have  led  to  many  im- 
portant errors  in  physiology  and  pathology  (§  83).  It  cannot  bo  de- 
pended upon,  especially,  m  exploring  sofl  structures.  If  it  lead  to 
unimportant  fiicts,  it  is  equally  liable  to  betray  us  into  error  and  fal- 
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lacious  hypotheses.  The  whole  history  of  that  instrument,  so  far  as 
physiology  is  concerned,  has  gone  to  confirm  the  foregoing  conclu- 
sions, which  were  originally  advanced  in  another  work,  and  has  con- 
clusively sustained  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  profound  observers 
of  the  present  age.    Thus : 

"  Authors,"  says  Bichat,  "  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  in- 
timate structure  of  glands.  Let  us  neglect  all  these  idle  questions, 
in  which  neither  inspection  nor  experiment  can  guide  us.  Let  us 
begin  the  study  of  anatomy  where  the  organs  can  be  subjected  to  the 
senses."  **  No  methodical  mind  will  attend  to  the  minute  nature  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written.  The  ex- 
act progress  of  the  sciences  in  this  age  is  not  accommodated  to  those 
hypotheses,  which  made  general  anatomy  and  physiology  a  frivolous 
romance  in  the  last." 

Microscopical  information,  so  far  as  correct,  goes  to  the  amount  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  the  perfection  of  science,  though  it  may 
not  contribute  to  useful  ends.  But  experience  shows  us  that  we 
may  not  depend,  as  it  respects  the  microscope,  upon  the  vision  of  oth- 
ers, especially  where  a  high  magnifying  power  is  required.  Each 
must  observe  for  himself;  and,  as  allowed  by  Ehrenberg,  long  prac- 
tice, alone,  can  assure  him  of  any  general  accuracy.  The  laborious 
student  may  attend  to  this  accomplishment  But,  vita  hrevis,  ars 
longa;  and  he  will  be  likely  to  live  the  subject  of  deluded  sense 
rather  than  of  enlightened  understanding. 

"  Enoogh  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know. 
Bat  Knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  mmd  may  well  contain ; 
Oppresses  else  with  siufeit,  and  soon  tains 
Wisdom  to  fidly,  as  noorishment  to  wind." — ^Milton. 

The  following  is  another  example  in  illustration  of  Milton's  prin- 
ciple, and  another  instance*  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  micro- 
scopic observers.  I  quote  from  Wagner's  "  Elements  of  Physiology 
cor  the  Use  of  Students** 

**  The  study,"  he  says,  "  of  the  varieties  of  form  presented  by 
the  seminal  animalcules  ought  not  to  be  held  as  any  trifling  matter,  or 
as  tending  to  accumulate  superfluous  details.  Most  important  phys- 
iological CONCLUSIONS  may  be  based  on  the  information  thus  ac- 
quired" (§  83,  b). 

It  is  one  of  the  few  correct  physiological  conclusions  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Liebig,  that 

"  The  most  exact  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  tissues 
cannot  teach  us  their  uses  ;  and  from  the  microscopical  examination 
of  the  most  minute  reticulations  of  the  vessels,  we  can  learn  no  more 
as  to  their  functions  than  we  have  learned  concerning  vision  from 
counting  the  surfaces  on  the  eye  of  a  fly." — Liebio*8  Animal  Chem- 
istry,—{^  83  c,  251,  699  c  and  d). 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  the  constant  deceptions  of  the  micro- 
scope, especially  in  all  explorations  of  soft  substances,  and  the  abso- 
lute uselessness  of  any  knowledge  it  may  convey  as  to  the  recesses 
of  organization,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  time  is  not 

*  See  article  on  the  Mionoscope.  in  Medical  and  Physiologieal  Commenianes,  vol  i.,  p 
699-712;  and  my  ETomination  of  Ranew$,  p.  6,  89;  also,  this  work,  $  515. 
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functions  of  the  different  compound  organs  which  it  traverses  (§140 
752-754,  780,  783). 

135,  a.  The  special  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  differ- 
ent parte  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  is  often  strikingly  de- 
noted by  the  character  of  the  natural  product  of  the  several  portions, 
respectively ;  as  in  the  tissue  last  mentioned.  Nothing,  for  example, 
can  be  more  unique  than  the  gastric  juice,  a  product  of  all  complex 
animals,  while  it  can  be  generated  by  nothing  but  the  mucous  tissue 
of  the  stomach.  Again,  in  the  lungs  we  meet  with  this  tissue  per- 
forming the  ofl5ce  of  excretion ;  being  the  only  example  in  which  an 
organ  eliminates  truly  efiete  matter  from  venous  blood.  And  here  an 
important  analogy  occurs  to  show  that  the  elaboration  of  carbon  is  a 
vital  process  (§  316,  419,  827  h).  In  the  uterus  the  same  membrane 
appears  as  an  organ  of  excretion  in  relation  to  the  arterial  blood,  but 
for  the  uses  of  the  uterus  alone ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  else  in  nature 
that  is  capable  of  generating  a  similar  product.  But,  in  all  the  cases, 
the  analogy  which  is  indicated  by  the  coincidence  of  anatomical  struc- 
ture is  farther  confirmed  by  the  universal  production  of  mucus  by  this 
remarkable  tissue.     The  anatomical  difierenc^s  are  microscopical. 

135,  b.  All  the  foregoing  is  delicately  exemplified  by  the  great 
variety  of  formations  which  are  generated  by  the  granulations  that 
Bpring  from  ulcers ;  since,  although  in  all  the  cases  the  granulations 
appear  to  be  identical  in  character,  we  know  from  their  production  of 
paits  analogous  to  such  as  had  been  removed  by  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, that,  in  every  instance,  the  granulations  must  have  been  endow- 
ed, respectively,  with  specific  modifications  of  the  organic  properties 
and  shades  of  difference  in  organic  structure  (^  7.'^3  c). 

136.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of  vital  con- 
stitution, every  ti8sue,and  oflen  continuous  parts  of  a  tissue  (as  in  the 
last  example^,  are  determined  in  their  results  by  special  vital  influ- 
ences, as  well  as  by  any  peculiarities  of  organization.  This  is  denoted 
by  the  phenomena  where  structures  are  most  alike.  Owing,  also,  to 
the  general  coincidence  in  the  vital  constitution  of  all  parts  there  are 
certain  general  stimuli  adapted  to  the  whole,  especially  the  stimulus 
of  heat.  The  blood  has  been  regarded  as  a  univewnl  stimulus;  but, 
it  IS  only  so  in  relation  to  the  sanguineous  system.  This  fact,  it  may 
be  now  remarked,  evinces,  what  is  shown  by  diseases,  a  near  identity 
in  the  vital  constitution  of  all  that  part  of  the  arterial  system  which 
conveys  red  blood ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood  shows  a  difference  in  the  organic  proper- 
titjs  of  the  arterial  and  venous  systems.  This  has  ite  deep  foundation 
in  the  whole  physiological  condition  of  man  and  animals,  and  I  may 
also  add,  in  the  whole  vegetable  tribe  (§  847,  c).  While  every  sur- 
face has  some  secreted  product  adapted  to  its  own  special  modifi- 
cation of  irritability,  many  of  these  producte  may  be  offensive  to 
other  parts.  Again,  the  special  irritability  of  one  part  may  be  exactly 
suited  to  some  product  of^another  part,  and  this  may  or  may  not  be  a 
natural  vital  stimulus,  and  perfectiy  inoffensive,  to  the  second  part, 
while  it  may  excoriate  all  other  parts.  Bile,  for  instance,  is  the  nat- 
ural stimulus  of  the  intestine,  but  will  injure  other  parts.  Venous 
blood  is  harmless  in  the  veins,  and  excites  them,  more  or  less,  to  a 
contiactile  action ;  but  is  rapidly  fatal  within  the  arteries  (§  849). 
Urine  is  the  natuml  stimulus  of  the  bladder,  but  will  excoriate  most 
other  parts  (§  74,  188i  d,  475 J,  5C0  m,  514/,  647^,  650,  847  e). 
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137,  a.  In  this  relative  sense  the  animal  is  filled  with  poisons; 
each  one  of  which,  however,  in  its  proper  place,  is  not  only  inofien- 
tfive,  but  indispensable.     Here  is  the  principle. 

137,  h.  It  is,  also,  upon  the  foregoing  organic  constitution  of  differ* 
ent  ports,  and  which  gives  rise  to  a  mutual  relation  of  the  different 
vital  agents  and  products  of  organs  and  of  the  various  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism, that  the  difference  in  the  effects  of  remedial  as  well  as  mor- 
bific agents  upon  different  parts  is  essentially  founded.  Wine  in- 
flames the  mucous  tissue  of  the  bladder,  &c.,  but  may  be  good  for 
the  stomach.  Tobacco  smoke  is  inoffensive  when  inspired  in  the  or- 
dinary mode ;  but  it  is  a  violent  poison  when  introduced  within  the 
alimentary  canal.  Other  agents  affect  the  stomach,  or  intestines,  or 
liver,  or  uterus,  or  bladder,  &c.,  each  organ  more  than  the  others,  and 
more  than  other  parts  (§  233J,  872  c,  838.) 

137,  c.  From  not  duly  regarding  these  important  facts,  or  from  an 
ignorance,  or  a  disregard  of  physiology,  many  agents  which  have  a 
specific  relation  to  the  vital  constitution  of  some  tissue  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  mucous,  for  example,  are  supposed  to  have 
the  same  relation  to  the  tissue  in  all  other  parts.  Hence  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  copaiva,  naphtha,  &c.,  have  been  abortively  or  injuriously 
employed  in  pulmonary  catarrh,  phthisis  even,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
&c.,  mostly  for  the  reason  that  they  exert  a  specific  effect  upon  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  urinary  organs. 

This  great  law  of  adaptation  is  so  universal  as  to  extend  through- 
out the  whole  domain  of  medicine,  reaching  as  fully  into  pathology 
and  therapeutics  as  it  is  conspicuous  in  physiology.  If  the  blood  be 
rendered  morbid  by  morbid  states  of  the  solids  it  never  becomes 
morbific,  since  there  is  a  progressive  adaptation  of  the  vital  changes 
in  the  solids  to  such  as  the  solids  induce  in  the  blood.  And  so  of  va- 
rious morbid  secretions  in  relation  to  the  parts  by  which  they  may  be 
produced.  These  results,  in  which  the  vital  properties  of  the  solids 
are  always  concerned  as  the  primary  cause,  are  founded  in  an  all- 
pervading  law  of  the  animal  economy,  and  by  which,  and  which  alone, 
nature  is  enabled  to  throw  off  disease  (§  624  A^  944  c,  847  a-A). 

137,  d.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  medicine, 
that  the  susceptibility  of  tissues  and  organs  to  the  action  of  remedial 
agents  is  more  or  less  affected  by  disease.  Many  agents  which  oper- 
ate powerfully  in  certain  morbid  states,  and  in  certain  doses,  both  lo- 
cally and  sympathetically,  may  be  perfectly  inert  in  the  natural  states 
of  the  same  organs.  And  so  of  the  natural  agents  of  life.  The  great- 
ness of  the  effects,  also,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  and 
intensity  of  disease.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  impressions 
which  are  made  by  many  remedial  agents  upon  existing  states  of  dis- 
ease, or  upon  organs  in  their  state  of  integrity ;  by  which  the  diseased 
or  healthy  parts  are  increased  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  same  or  other  remedies,  or  to  morbific  causes  (§  143,  c). 

137,  e.  It  is,  therefore,  one  harmonious  system  of  laws  throughout. 
Were  it,  indeed,  otherwise,  remedial  agents  could  have  no  existence, 
and  disease,  of  course,  could  receive  no  help  from  art;  These,  also, 
•  are  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  facts  which  show  us  that  the 
effects  of  all  agents,  whether  morbific  or  remedial,  may  be  traced  to 
the  peculiar  impression  which  they  exert  upon  parts  with  which  they 
come  in  contact ;  and  by  which,  also,  we  ovieithrow  the  whole  system 
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of  chemical  physiology,  the  humoral  pathology,  and  the  doctrines  of 
debility,  and  of  cure  by  the  absorption  of  remedies  ^§  847,  e). 

138.  The  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions, 
or  the  special  vital  constitution,  of  any  particular  tissue,  or  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue,  and,  therefore,  their  special  modifications  in  any 
given  disease,  conform  to  the  general  nature  of  the  complex  organ  of 
which  the  tissue  may  form  a  component  part. 

Certain  tissues  of  a  compound  organ  are  far  more  liable  to  disease 
than  its  other  tissues.  Thus,  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  is 
quite  liable,  the  serous  rarely,  and  the  muscular  more  rarely  (§  764,  a) 

139.  Disease  of  any  particular  tissue,  or  parts  of  a  tissue,  is  apt  to 
be  most  severe,  in  its  local  and  general  character,  according  to  tho 
importance  of  the  functions  of  the  compound  organ  of  which  it  may 
form  a  component  part.  This,  however,  is  less  true  of  the  constitu- 
tional influence,  than  of  the  local  intensity  of  disease. 

140.  The  sympathetic  influences  of  disease  are  also  greatly  detei- 
mined  by  the  nature  of  the  affection,  especially  the  constitutional  ef- 
fects. Inflammation  of  the  serous,  venous,  and  ligamentous,  tissues, 
disturb  the  constitution  far  more  than  the  same  degrees  of  inflamma- 
tion afiecting  the  mucous,  arterial,  and  muscular,  tissues.  But  much, 
also,  as  already  said,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  compound 
organ  with  which  the  tissue,  or  part  of  a  continuous  tissue,  may  be 
associated ;  though  sometimes,  where  the  compound  organ  is  compar- 
atively unimportant,  inflammation  of  one  of  its  tissues  may  give  rise 
to  great  constitutional  disturbances.  Such,  for  example,  is  true  of 
some  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  throat;  and 
few  diseases  arc  more  intractable  than  laryngitis.  Much,  also,  will  often 
depend  upon  the  special  modification  of  disease;  as  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism  (§  525-530). 

141.  a.  Tissues  of  the  same  organization  are  most  allied  in  their 
vital  properties,  and  hence  are  most  liable  to  sympathize  with  each 
other  in  their  diseases. 

141,  b.  When  a  tissue  of  an  organ  becomes  diseased  the  proper- 
ties and"  functions  of  the  others  are  more  or  less  disturbed  ;  thoush 
the  primary  disease  is  not  apt  to  be  propagated  to  them  from  the  tis-* 
sue  first  affected.  It  continues  rather  in  the  tissue  first  invaded.  In- 
flammation, for  example,  beginning  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stom- 
ach, will  extend  along  that  tissue,  so  far  at  least  as  its  connection 
relates  to  the  stomach,  without  being  often  propagated  to  the  other 
tissues  of  the  compound  organ.  This  principle  has  a  broad  founda- 
tion, and  is  owing  to  the  general  coincidence  in  the  vital  constitution 
of  all  parts  of  the  same  tissue,  and  to  the  differences  between  the  vital 
states  of  that  and  the  associated  tissues.  Exceptions,  however,  occur 
more  frequently  in  some  parts  than  in  others ;  as  in  the  lungs,  where 
pleuro-pneumonia  is  not  unfrequent.  Nevertheless,  in  these  cases, 
the  simultaneous  affection  of  two  distinct  tissues  of  a  compound  or- 
gan may  be  rather  owing  to  a  general  predisposition  eflccted  by  some 
remote  cause  than  to  morbific  influences  exerted  by  one  tissue  upon 
the  other.  In  other  cases,  especially  of  specific  inflammation,  the  dis- 
ease is  propagated  directly  from  one  tissue  to  another,  as  in  scrofula, 
rheumatism,  &c. ;  but  in  most  other  instances  by  reflex  nervous  action. 

142.  For  reasons  stated  in  §  133-136,  morbific  agents  may  readily 
excite  disease  in  one  part  of  a  continuous  tissue  when  they  would  have 
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Q04  d).  It  is  owing,  also,  to  Ibe  same  law  of  adaptation,  the  same 
universal,  however  partial  modificatiotis  of  the  vital  states  wbich  local 
diseases  often  induce,  that  parts  rcnnote  from  the  direct  seat  of  dis- 
ease are  protected  against  all  morbific  effects  from  any  changes  which 
the  blood  may  undergo  as  a  consequence  of  morbid  action  (§  845,  &c*)» 
Independently,  however,  ofany  increased  susceptibility  of  organs,  llie 
action  of  numerous  agents  upon  the  stomach  may  determine  influences 
upon  distaBt  parts  wliose  natural  slate  is  unimpaired^  and  these  inBu- 
ences  may  become  the  source  of  other,  impressions  upon  other  parts. 
Circles  of  reflex  nervous  action  may  bo  thus  engendered  universally , by 
which  all  parts  shall  concur  in  the  effects  of  ilie  gastric  irritation  which 
the  remedies  may  institute.  In  this  manner  a  cathartic  or  an  emetic 
may  bring  the  whole  organism  to  bear  with  favorabla  influences  upon 
some  slight  inflammation  of  the  throat  which  had  exerted  no  mod- 
ifying, eft  ects  upon  other  parts  (§  514  A,  692  a,  002  g). 

143.  d,  Agam,  there  are  some  remedial  agents  possessing  general 
^'ital  relations  to  the  whole  body,  especially  the  several  preparations 
of  mercury,  and  others  whose  specific  relations  are  more  limited,  like 
cantharides,  which  will  affect  profoundly  the  entire  organization,  or 
certain  individual  parts,  and  alter  the  condition  of  their  vital  states,  in 
the  most  healthy  conditions.  These  agents,  therefore,  approach  most 
nearly  tho  tnily  morbific  ones,  while  they  possess  the  grand  charac- 
tcr lytic  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  instituting  raorbid  changes  which  are 
f»f  transient  existence  (^  1059,  854  d), 

144.  Many  acquired  conditions  may  be  transmitted  from  parents  to 
cliild,  which  may  thus  form  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  disease ; 
being  a  permanent  and  more  or  less  universal  moaificatlon  of  the  vital 
[)roperties  (though  of  some  parts  more  than  otherg),  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them;  as  in  scrofula.  Here,  the  absolute  remote 
cause  has  operated  upon  the  ancestor  (§  75-80,  661), 

145.  Subjects  thus  constituted  (§  144)  are  liable  to  morbific  influ- 
ences which  the  more  natural  do  not  feel ;  and  such  causes  as  would 
produce  in  the  natural  subject  common  inHammation  of  the  nose, 
trachea,  &c.,  will  excite  scrofulous  inflammation  in  the  lungs  of  the 
acquired  constitution  (§  G50,  G59), 

146.  Hereditary  predisposition  to  disease  manifests  itself  in  certain 
tissues  and  organs  more  than  in  others,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
transmitted  constitution  {^  143,  a), 

147*  Sympathetic  disea^scs  may  spring  up  in  unusual  constitutions, 
when  they  would  not  in  the  more  natural.  Thus,  in  certain  heredi- 
tary conditions  indigestion  gives  rise  to  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  and 
gouty  inflammation  of  parts  distant  from  the  chylopoietic  viscera. 
The  same  principle  is  also  in  operation  when  the  vital  constitution  of 
parts  is  modified  by  habits,  climate,  age,  the  development  of  the  gen- 
erative organs,  &c.  (§  542),  all  deponding  upon  reflex  nervous  action. 

148.  Certain  causes  appear  to  he  capable  of  affecting,  directly  and 
indirectly,  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  as  in  idiopathic  lever;  though, 
in  these  cases  the  primary  morbific  effect  is  on  particular  parts,  from 
which  it  is  disaemmated  by  morbific  reflex  iiefvoiia  action  {§  649, 
665^  666,  760).  In  these  cases,  however,  it  appears  not  to  be  a  posi- 
tive state  of  disease  in  the  part  upon  which  the  morbific  agents  may 
exert  tlieir  primary  eflbcts,  as  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  which  brings 
the  .est  of  tho  system  into  a  predisposition  to  disease;  but  a  predJa- 
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J  52,  a.  It  follows,  tlierefore,  from  §  150,  151,  that  Uie  operaibn  of 
aJl  things  upon  the  linng  organism,  whether  foot!,  heat,  cold,  blood 
poisons,  the  nervous  power,  or  remedies  for  disease,  is  upon  one  com- 
mon principle,  which  is  relative  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the  or- 
ganic properties*  Food  stimulates  tlie  stomach,  and  throws  a  genial 
sympathetic  influence  over  the  whole  orgaiiiam,  warming  the  cold 
surface  as  soon  as  it  enters  its  appropiiate  receptacle;  blond  main- 
tains,  in  the  same  way,  the  actions  of  all  parts  ;  poisons  anri  morbific 
agentig,  put  into  the  stomachy  affect  the  vital  properties  of  that  organ 
injuriously,  when,  unlike  thecase  of  food,  pernicious  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tions are  determined  upon  other  parts,  or  the  same  food  in  excess 
may  do  the  same.  We  then  introduce  into  the  same  organ  another 
class  of  morbific  agents  that  are  less  profound  in  their  operation,  and 
which  prove  remedial  in  certain  doses,  and  therefore  establisli,  through 
tlie  same  principle,  a  salutary  change  in  the  same  propertien  which 
other  poisons  had  affected  injuriously  (§  G38,  G42  S,  854). 

152;  If,  It  is  also  worthy  of  repetition^  that  such  is  the  analogy  be- 
tween morbific  and  remedial  impressions,  that  the  organs  which  sus- 
tain the  former  arc  thus  rendered  susceptible  of  the  latter,  when  they 
might  be  otherwise  insensible  to  the  same  reoiedial  agents,  in  their 
appropriale  remedial  doses.  iSuch  is  the  harmony  of  the  laws  of  na* 
ture ;  such  their  great  final  causes  (§  524,  no»  3,  d).  For  the  same 
reason^  also,  many  of  the  natural  agents  of  life^  such  as  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  food,  may  be  intensely  morbific  in  most  of  the  diseases  of 
man  (§  849).  Or,  again,  the  agents  which  heal  in  their  remedial  dosea 
may  establish  severe  fonns  of  disoas©  when  administered  in  health. 

153.  Through  the  law  of  development,  the  tissues  undergo  natural 
modifications  in  their  structure  and  vital  endowments  at  many  periods 
of  life^  In  infancy,  the  organs  are  imperfectly  developed,  though  the 
properties  and  functions  of  organic  life,  unlike  those  of  animal  life, 
are  strongly  pronounced  in  many  of  the  viscera.  A  relation  obtains, 
however,  in  organic  life,  between  the  properties  and  functions  and 
the  relative  size  of  organs  (§  159). 

In  childhood,  tlie  re  is  another  well-marked  change.  In  adoles- 
cence, another ;  when  the  organs  become  mature.  In  old  age,  an- 
other; when  life  is  naturally  on  the  decline. 

154.  The  foregoing  stages  of  development  (§  153)  are  not  sudden, 
hut  gradually  progressive, 

155.  The  changes  of  organization  (§  153,  154)  are  preceded  by 
coiTCsponding  changes  in  the  vital  properties,  upon  which  the  former 
depend  (§  445,/').  This  principle,  too,  like  all  others  winch  relate  to 
organic  life,  whether  in  health  or  disease^  ia  universally  true  under 
any  given  combination  of  circunMances,  It  is  tnie  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  tissues  and  all  organs,  and  all  other  products,  from  the  be- 
Thinning  of  conception  to  the  end  of  life.  Hence,  also,  the  variety  in 
the  remedial  or  morbific  virtues  of  many  plants,  at  different  stages  of 
their  gTO\%th.  As  structure  varies,  the  vital  properties  have  under- 
gone modifications,  in  conformity  with  that  order  of  Design  which  waa 
instituted,  that  where  one  specific  end  is  accomplished,  and  others  are 
to  be  fulfilled,  the  powers  by  ^^hich  these  final  causes  are  to  be  ac- 
complished shall  have  their  necessary  adaptations.  And  while,  also, 
the  vital  properties,  under  all  their  natural  modifications,  are  so  con- 
Rtituted  as  to  receive  certain  exact  impressions  from  the  natural  stim- 
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ative  liability  of  different  tissues,  and  parts  of  common  tissues,  tn 
some  given  disease,  by  the  relative  danger  of  that  disease  as  it  may 
affect  the  different  parts,  and  by  the  effects  of  some  remedial  agent 
upon  the  various  parts,  respectively.  The  remedy  may  be  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  supposed  disease  inflammation.  The  statement  may 
be  conveniently  made  in  a  tabular  form,  while,  also,  it  may  be  con- 
verted to  practical  uses  (^  711). 

161.  Tne  tables  are  intended  in  a  general  sense,  and  suppose  the 
constitution  to  be  naturally  sound.  If  hereditary  predispositions  to 
disease  exist,  as  in  scrofula,  or  if  the  constitution  be  affected  by  in- 
temperance, or  by  previous  diseases,  &c.,  the  order  of  liabilities  to 
inflammation,  &c.,  as  marked  in  the  flrst  table,  will  be  more  or  less 
affected.  In  the  scrofulous  constitution,  for  example,  instead  of  the 
mucous,  the  lymphatic  tissue  may  be  most  liable. 

162.  The  tables  will  be  more  or  less  modified  by  age.  Thus,  the 
veins  of  tlie  pia  mater  are  more  liable  to  congestion  m  infancy  and 
childhood  than  apy  other  part  of  the  venous  texture.  This  liability 
aflerward  decreases,  and  returns  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  upward,  re- 
sulting in  cerebral  hemorrhage  (§  805). 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Tissues  most  liable  to  disease,  especially  to  inflammation,  in  the 
order  of  arrangement : 

TABLE  I. 

1.  Mucous. 

2.  Venous  (venous  congestion), 

3.  Cellular. 

4.  Serous. 

5.  Ligamentous  and  dermoid  [fibrous), 

6.  Glandular. 

7.  Lymphatic. 

8.  Nervous. 

9.  Synovial. 

10.  Periosteum  (fibrous), 

11.  Osseous. 

12.  Tendons,  cartilage,  dura  mater,  and  pericardium  (fibrous^ 

13.  Muscular. 


14.  Arterial. 


1.  Mucous  texture  , 


"Table  ii. 

I '  of  the  nose. 

"      lungs,  fauces. 
"     eyes. 

C  Ilium, 
"      small  intestine,  <  Jejunum, 

(  Duodenum. 
"      stomach. 
"      large  intestine. 
"     uterus  and  vagina. 
"     bladder. 
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11.  Arterial  texture. 


f  of  the  brain, 
arch  of  aorta. 

*'      extremities, 
rare  in  other  parts. 


TABLE  in. 

Relative  danger  of  high  inflammation  affecting  the  tissues  of  diiP 
ferent  organs,  according  to  the  order  of  arrangement : 

1.  All  textures  of  the  brain. 

2.  All  textures  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

3.  Venous  and  lymphatic  textures  of  the  womb,  iliac  and  other 

veins. 

4.  Peritoneum  of  abdomen  {puerperal  women). 

5.  Serous  membrane  of  small  intestine. 

6.  Veins  of  the  liver  (venous  congestion  in  congestive  fevers). 

7.  Parenchyma  of  lungs. 

8.  Glandular  texture  of  liver. 

9.  Mucous  texture  of  small  intestines. 

10.  Mucous  texture  of  stomach. 

11.  Serous  texture  of  largo  intestine. 

12.  Textures  of  kidney. 

13.  Mucous  texture  of  large  intestine. 
11.  Serous  texture  of  lungs  and  thorax. 

15.  Serous  texture  of  liver. 

16.  Sei^ous  texture  of  abdominal  parietes  {common  inflammation). 

17.  Veins  of  lungs  {lota,  or  sub-active^  forming  congestive  asthma. 

See  Comm,j  vol.  ii.,  p.  494). 

18.  Textures  of  bladder. 

19.  Mucous  texture  of  uterus. 

20.  Ligaments. 

21.  Bone  and  cartilage. 

22.  Lymphatics  of  extremities. 

TABLE  IV. 

Tissues  which  require  the  greatest  extent  of  general  blood-letting, 
when  affected  with  high  inflammation, — according  to  the  organs  in 
which  they  are  associated,  and  in  the  order  of  arrangement.  The 
remedy  is  supposed  to  be  applied  early. 

1.  All  textures  of  the  brain. 

2.  All  textures  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

3.  Serous  texture  of  small  intestme. 

4.  Peritoneum  of  abdomen  {in  puerperal  women).  Note H p.  1 1 1 7. 

5.  Parenchyma  of  lungs. 

6.  Serous  texture  of  stomach. 

7.  Serous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

8.  Veins  and  lymphatics  of  uterus.     {Early,) 

9.  Serous  and  glandular  texture  of  liver. 

10.  Venous  texture  of  liver.     {Sub-acute,  congestion  in  congestive 

fever.     Often  more  largely^ 

11.  Mucous  texture  of  small  intestine. 

12.  Uteiiis. 

13.  Textures  of  kidney. 
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165>  a.  **  Until  it  ia  proved,"  eays  Andral  (tbe  restorer  of  tlie  bu* 
moral  pathology),  **  that  tbe  forces  which,  m  a.  living  body,  interrupt  the 
play  of  the  natural  chomica!  affinilieB,  maintain  a  proper  temperature, 
and  pteaide  over  the  various  actions  of  organic  and  animal  life,  aro 
analogous  to  those  admitted  by  natural  philosophy,  we  shall  act  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  that  science,  by  giving  distinct  names 
to  those  two  kinds  of  forces^  and  employing  oui'selves  in  calculating 
the  dilicrent  laws  they  obey.*' — Andual^s  Pathological  Anatomy. 

And,  to  the  same  eflfcct,  the  distinguisbed  organic  chemist,  Liebig, 
the  chief  of  the  school  of  pure  chemistry  (§  4i): 

**  There  is  nothjno  to  prevent  ys  from  considering  the  vital  force 
as  a  FEcsjLiAH  property,  which  is  possessed  by  certain  material  bodies, 
and  becomes  sensible  when  tbcir  elementary  paiticlcs  are  combined 
in  a  certain  arrangement  or  form.  This  Bupposition  takes  from  the 
vital  phenomena  nolliing  of  their  wonderful  peculiarity.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  resting  point  from  which  an  investi- 
gation into  these  phenomena,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  tbem,  may 
bo  commcficed  \  exactly  as  we  consider  the  properties  and  laws  of 
LIGHT  to  be  dependent  on  a  certain  luminjferoiu  matter  or  ether, 
which  bas  no  farther  connect  ton  with  the  laws  ascertained  by  invesii- 
gaii on / ' —  L I E n IG * s  Animal  Ch em istry^ 

Soj  also,  Carpenter,  Roget,  and  other  eminent  chiefs  of  the  physical 
school  (§64). 

And  thus,  the  eminent  Miiller,  who  leads  in  tbe  school  of  chcmico- 
vital  physiology  : 

*'  The  only  character  that  can  be  possibly  compared  in  orgauic  and 
inorganic  bodies,  is  tlie  mode  in  which  symmetric  is  realized  in  each.*' 
**  Whether  the  vital  principle  is  to  be  regarded  as  imponderable  mat- 
ter, or  as  a  force  or  energy,  is  just  as  uncertain  as  the  same  question 
in  reference  to  several  phenomena  in  physics.  Physiology,  in  this 
case,  is  not  behind  the  other  natural  sciences  j  for  tbe  properties  qfthU 
principle  in  the  functions  of  the  nen^cs  are  nearly  as  w^ell  known %3 
those  of  light,  caloric,  and  electricity,  in  physics/' — Muller's  Phytic 
dogy. 

Finally,  we  have  the  pure  vitalist,  teaching  the  same  doctrine ; 
though,  with  greater  consistency.     Thus  : 

**  Physiology,"  says  Bicbat,  "  would  have  made  much  greater  prog- 
ress, if  all  those  who  studied  it  had  aet  aside  the  notions  which  are 
oorrowed  from  the  accessory  sciences,  as  tbey  are  termed.  But,  these 
sciences  are  not  accessory  ;  they  are  wholly  Wangers  to  physiology, 
and  should  be  banished  from  it  wholly/*  '*  To  say  that  physiology 
ia  made  up  of  the  physics  of  animals,  is  to  give  a  very  absurd  idea  of 
it.  As  well  might  we  say  that  astronomy  is  the  physiology  of  tbe 
stars," — Bichat's  General  Anatomy ^  ^r. 

Tiedemann,  too,  was  right  in  saying  that^ 

"  All  the  qualities  of  organic  bodies  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
effects  of  the  vital  powers.  Even  those  phenomena  seen  in  them, 
which  tbey  exhibit  in  common  with  inorganic  bodies,  undergo  modifi- 
cations oftbeir  specific  action,  and  Bhould  be  considered  subordinate 
to  the  vital  powers/' — Tiei>emann*s  Physiology ,  S(V. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  literature^  one 
author,  however  devoted  to  the  physical  and  chemical  views  of  life, 
who  does  not  evince  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  governing  vital  pfin^ 
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arid  Lord  Bacon  bad  entered  the  field  in  defense  of  a  vital  pnnciple 
Then  carae  Haller,  with  his  great  pbilosophical  and  practical  distinc- 
tion of  the  Vu  Insiia  and  Vis  Ncrvea.  Here  we  enter  into  the  midst 
of  the  profound  theories  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  vvliich  had  been 
SHggeflted  by  Galen  (§  476,  If).  Glisson,  too,  had  forced  his  way  into 
the  laws  of  irritability;  and  Baglivi  had  already  dealt  his  fatal  blows 
upon  the  hnmoral  pathologj''.  We  may,  therefore,  date  the  progress- 
ive and  substantial  foundation  of  vitalism  and  solidjsm  from  Baglivi 
to  Haller;  a  period  of  about  one  hundi-ed  years. 

167,  b,  Whytt  modified  the  Stahlian  doctrine;  and  the  visionary 
Des  Cartes  led  the  way  in  rejecting  altogether,  for  awhile^  the  vital 
powers,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  hypothosia  of  a  nenoua  fluid, 
which  appeared  about  his  time.  The  doctrine  then  followed,  as  a 
consequence,  that  niatter  acquires  vitality  in  virtue  of  a  peculiar  or- 
ganiasation,  and  this  became  an  easy  step  to  the  atheistical  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation.  Then  came  up  the  view  as  set  forth  by 
Monro,  Sir  iiumphrey  Davy,  and  others,  analogous  to  the  Cartesian, 
that  a  living  principle  pen^ades  the  univei*se,  and  governs  all  things. 
Some  of  this  school  suppose  the  universal  principle  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  Deity;  but  a  greater  number,  like  Carpenter,  Prichard,  and 
especially  many  of  our  present  geologists,  as  Lyell,  &;c>,  regard  it  as 
the  Deity  Himself,  whereby  the  latter,  either  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion, confound  nature  with  God,  The  doctrine  becomes,  here,  either 
atheistical  or  of  a  direct  atheistical  tendency ;  anil  we  have,  as  a  re- 
newed con.sequence,  the  assumption  of  spontaneous  generation.* 

167,  c.  Those  great;  luminaries,  Hunter  and  Bichat,  came  forward 
in  good  lime  to  rescue  the  philosophy  of  medicine  from  the  degrada- 
tion with  which  it  was  threatened  by  cheniisti-y  and  physics,  and  have 
left  an  impregnable  shield  to  all  future  ages. 

167,  d,  Tiedemann^  too,  soon  after  appeared  with  his  "  Physiology 
of  Man,"  in  which  the  doctrines  of  life  are  ably  expounded,  and  whicn 
must  be  ranked  as  one  of  tlie  prod  wet  ions  of  an  original  mind.  T  ie  de- 
man  n  could  not  believe  that  there  was  any  sincerity  in  the  absolute 
rejection  of  a  pecuHar  governing  principle  of  living  beings.  '*  How- 
ever different,"  he  says,  **  may  be  tho  names  chosen  by  physiologists 
and  physicians  to  designate  this  power,  however  various  the  ideas 
they  attach  to  it,  yet  all  must  agree  on  the  essential  point,  that  of  re- 
garding it  as  intended  to  maintain  living  bodies,  vegetable  and  animal, 
and  all  their  parts,  during  a  certain  space  of  time,  in  a  state  of  integ- 
rity, in  the  composition,  organization,  and  vital  properties  that  are 
peculiar  to  them,  and  to  render  those  bodies  capable,  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  their  existence,  of  producing  beings  of  the  same  species  as 
themselves,  which  beings  are  confined  to  the  same  determinate  mode 
of  formation  and  development,  and  exhibit  similar  phenomena," 
**  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  consider  the  principle  which  presides 
over  those  different  acts,  as  a  power  inherent  in  all  parts  of  living  be- 
ings, and  we  cannot  assume  that,  either  in  vegetables  or  animals,  it  ia 
limited  to  any  one  part  or  parts.  All  the  parts  of  a  plant,  the  roots, 
stem,  branches,  leiives,  flo\%'er8,  wood,  and  bark,  are  nourislicd.  Nu- 
trition takes  place  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  animals.     The  con- 

•  See  Medical  atid  Physiological  Comment aric^s,  vol.  i^*  p,  W,  and  vol  ii.,  p.  124 -H(t. 
A1»o,  •*  Examinotkm  of  Eievicws,"  p.  43  ;  *'  Notice  of  Reviews,"  p.  4  j  "Bsi^s  cu  YW 
ity."  Ac-,  p,  17, 
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<m  the  Ntrpou^  St/Hcm,)     Here  I  suppose  llie  ^^  emissaries  and  pleni- 
potentiaries" to  be  nothing  more  than  the  nervous  power,  a  property 


pre.  1'  '.>  '  operatiotx  of  fraud  upon  My.  lo  vain  do  wo  bosst  of  the  eoK^litened  oigh- 
tei  ;  .  and  conceitcdlji'  talk  ai  if  hnmiu]  reason  had  not  a  matiacle  left  about  her^ 

bnx  .        saphy  had  brokeii  down  all  the  etrang-Lolda  ofprfjudice,  ignorance,  and  iu- 

poristiijiju ;  uud  yet^  at  thii  very  time,  Mfismer  hmi  got  a  liuiidred  thooiand  pounda  by 
animal  mnendium  in  Paria.  Alatoadtic  Ia  ^^llXtn^  as  much  in  Loudon.  There  in  a  fort^no 
teller  in  Westminster  who  ia  making  little  lesa.  The  divininE  rod  is  Btill  considered  ai 
aracolar  in  many  places.  Dc^'ils  arc  caat  out  by  «evea  mioisten.  Pcx>t  baman  reascm, 
when  wilt  thou  como  bo  years  ofrliwrretioiir'     {ft  844.) 

I  may  also  add  Che  roUuwiiig  extract  from  the  AVm?  York  Journal  of  Mt^dicinc  far  Mftidii, 
1845: 

**yew  York,  Feb.  14,  1843. 
"Mr.  Editor, 

''  Dear  ^^ir— In  a  letter  of  llie  lltb  inst,  Kddresaed  to  ia)'«el{;  you  desire  me  to  ptate 
what  1  witnetied  of  tbe  firmneas  (jf  t  yotmg  gentleman^  upon  whom  tbo  operation  of  en- 
section  of  the  Inferior  maxillary  bono  wa«  per&mied  hy  Prof.  Mott,  'and  the  re  flections 
to  whicih  it  gave  riie^  aa  bearing  on  the  aabjcct  of  alleged  Aurgicol  operationa  without 
pain  in  tlie  meameiic  atate/ 

*'The  coae  to  wbtch  yon  refer  ia  briefly  reported  in  the  Janoary  unmber  of  tJie  Now 
York  Jomtukl  of  Medicine,  by  aome  penioa,  who,  like  myself,  was  preaent  at  the  opem- 
tion.  The  sabject  is  there  stated  to  have  been  "  a  fine  intelligent  young  man*  whose  Ac- 
roic  deporimeni  greatly  facilitated  tli^e  operation.* 

"Pefbaps  it  la  euoagh  that  I  ahouM  have  quoted  the  expressH'e  laQgnn^e  of  one,  who 
appears  to  have  looked  on  with  the  aame  admirutirm  nit  niyedf ;  thoiii4:h  iheae  examples  of 
*  heroie  deportment'  are  common  enonu^b  in  the  walks  of  sar^rory,  espcclidly  amonq  females ; 
and  that  too,  witboat  mesmeric  imptwture^  The  same  eminent  sorgeon,  who  oifcrated  in 
the  ca«c  which  is  tlie  subject  of  these  remarks,  will  tell  you  that  bo  boa  cjitirpated  many 
hreasts,  rendered  highly  aeaaitive  by  cnrrjinomatoias  disease,  without  obseri'mg  any  evi- 
dence of  pain.  But  there  was  aomething  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baker,  whieb  ceitaiiily  better 
deserred  the  encomium  of '  heroic,'  than  any  tlun^  I  had  ever  befiodre  acea,  or  beard  of,  or 
even  imagined  aa  within  the  eompasa  of  human  fortitude. 

"  This  case,  therefore,  ia  interesting  at  this  momeut,  as  ev-inring  a  perfect  capability  of 
enduring  die  moat  intense,  iind  sadden,  and  prolonged  pain,  without  emotion,  and  as  Conn- 
ing a  test  bv  which  *  the  subjeel  of  alleged  i ordeal  operatioQS  without  pain  in  the  mei- 
meric  state,   will  receive  the  explanation  which  you  seek. 

"The  case  is  also  physiolos^caiiy  intcrcstinir,  and  interprets  the  compoaore  of  tho«e  Of' 
ganic  movements,  under  aimilor  conditious,  which  has  been  »et  forth  ia  behalf  of  animal 
magnetismi. 

'*To  appreciate  properly  the  'heroic  deportment'  of  yoting  Baker,  you  mtist  imagiuo 
yourself  to  have  been  a  spectator ;  follow  die  able  aurseon  in  oil  the  capital  stops,  and  m 
all  the  minor  detiiils  of  the  operation,  and  watch  attentively  the  *  deportment'  ot  dus  «nb- 
|ect.  He  was  laid  at  a  convenient  elevation,  upon  a  table,  his  feet  crossed  upon  each 
other,  and  hi»  hand^  lapped.  I  mention  tliis  position,  becaose  he  did  not  muve  his  feett 
cor  displace  bis  hands  during  the  operation. 

"  Now  obserip'e  the  operator;  tirct,  making  a  lon^  and  deep  incision  amom^  the  moseles 
of  the  neck,  and  then  tearing  bis  way  down  to  the  eanjtid  artery,  and  throwing  and  tying 
the  ligature.  It  was,  in  itself,  one  of  the  most  capital  operations  m  sorgcry ;  but,  owing 
to  the  dcKtcrity  with  which  it  was  performed,  and  with  an  operation  atiU' before  ua  far 
more  ditficultrnnd  tedinns,  and  daugeroas,  this  grand  step  toward  the  exsection  of  the  jaw 
tott  much  of  its  Dsoal  intercRt  to  the  spectator.  But  it  was  not  the  leas  pamful  to  the 
saflerer;  who,  however,  sustained  it  without  betraying  the  slightest  evidence  of  pain, 

•*Next  came  the  ciiT'ttlmr  iudston,  rcachiag  all  the  way  from  the  joint  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  down  along  its  lower  edtje,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  chin.  This  was  done  by  one 
rapid,  immense  sweep  of  the  knil'e;  but  there  remained  the  aomo  imperturbable  compo- 
sure of  the  ptttient.  Not  a  sieb,  not  a  groan  escaped,  no  muscle  moved — the  very  eye  did 
not  wink.  And  then  followed,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  a  prolonged,  tedious,  piiinlul  dis- 
section, in  which  it  became  necessary  to  exasperate  the  suflering  by  aecnring  many  bleed- 
ing vessels;  tiU,  dually,  tlie  operator  was  ready  for  his  saw.  But  x»othing  had  yet  hap- 
pened to  eUcit  a  single  mtLnifcatation  that  tlie  patient  was  i>ot  in  a  profound  slumber,  ex- 
cepting that  his  eyes  were  open,  and  that  he  occusionslly  swallowed* 

"  But,  before  sawing  the  bone  at  the  middle  of  the  chin,  it  was  necessary  to  rctnore  one 
of  the  incisor  teeth,  aiid  this  was  so  firmly  ttxated  thot  a  straight  forceps  slipped  in  the 
band  of  a  capable  assistant.  Another  jpull,  however,  brought  witli  it  the  tooth ;  but  in 
neither  attempt  was  there  any  more  indication  of  suilering  than  in  drawing  a  nail  fnom  a 
board. 

"  Then  came  the  process  of  sawing,  and  this  wa«  calctilated  to  greatly  mmny  the  patient 
from  a  slight  nt^cident  which  happened  to  the  taw,  atid  which  prolonged  this  part  of  the 
operation.  Stdl,  however,  the  same  *  heroie  deportment*  distinguished  the  patient  for- 
bearance of  the  suflTcrer,  the  same  unexampled  tximplacency  contmaed  to  mark  every  lin- 
eament of  his  face,  bis  very  eye  dispkytag  nothing  bnt  gentleness,  siifcuess,  and  Wm 
fBcignatioti. 
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In  tlie  langiiag[e  of  Liebig,  **  In  regard  to  the  nature  and  essence  of 
the  vital  force ^  wc  can,  hardly  d^^ceivc  aur selves,  when  we  reflect,  that  ft 
hehavcs^  in  all  it^  manifestations,  exactly  like  atlur  natural  forces ; 
that  it  is  devoid  of  consciousness^  or  of  volition,  and  is  subject  to  the  ac* 
tion  of  a  blister''  (§  165,  a). 

169;  a.  We  know,  however,  but  llttlo  of  the  nature  of  the  princU 
plo  of  life,  aiid  as  little  of  the  most  obvious  matenal  substances ; 
but,  while  this  proposition  is  sufficiently  plain,  it  is  extensively  ar- 
gued that  the  vital  principle,  or  organic  force,  has  no  existence,  be- 
cauao  it  is  not  obvious  to  rbe  senses.  Thus  neglecthig  its  infinite 
phenomena  (otir  only  knowledge  of  the  moat  sensible  exiatences)>  the 
age  has  run  into  a  materialism  that  takes  in  its  way  the  soul  itself. 

Our  great  interest  lies  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Through 
these  phenomena  their  causes  may  be  sought ;  their  nature  but  very 
imperfectly.  We  can  only  describe  matter  by  its  manifestations! 
and  so  of  the  soul,  and  the  principle  of  life.  Of  the  naturo  of  the 
soul,  however,  w*e  have,  as  it  respects  its  spirituality  aud  some  othei: 
important  attributes,  a  special  Revelation. 

169,  b.  If  organized  beings  possessed  a  principle  of  life  that  could, 
like  light,  be  seen,  ihey  would  tlien  be  allowed  to  be  governed  by  this 
agent,  and  we  should  be  relieved  of  the  encumbrance  of  the  phys* 
ical  and  chemical  hypotheses*  But,  thongb  no  such  principle  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  sight  like  electricity  or  light,  its  existence  is  far 
more  variously  attested  by  other  phenomena,  and  more  so  than  all 
the  other  powders  of  nature ;  and  these  phonomena  being  wholly  dif* 
ferent  from  such  as  appear  in  the  inorganic  world,  it  is  prima  Jacie 
evident  that  powei-s  or  properties  wliich  arc  predicated  of  thero 
carry  on  the  processes  of  health  and  disease;  while  the  sciiitiny  of 
ages  has  never  produced  a  fact  in  opposition. 

169,  c.  Indeed,  with  bo  much  light  upon  our  subject,  so  much  of 
fact  to  substantiate  our  conclusions,  it  would  seem  highly  probable 
that  all  the  facts  which  may  be  mised  in  opposition  have  no  relative 
bearing,  and  that  they  are  brought  forward  in  the  spirit  of  hypoth- 
esis. 

169,  d.  The  more  comprehensive  a  law  may  be,  the  more  readily 
is  it  kno^vn  and  determined,  and  the  less  Ukely  is  it  that  apparently 
conflicting  facts  will  arise.  Whenever  such  are  produced,  it  is  ow- 
ing to  a  proper  want  of  investigation.  The  facts  are  examined  su- 
perficially;  and  the  speculative  or  the  credulous  mind  seizes  upon 
some  prominent  characteristic,  and  pushes  its  opposition  to  nature 
uiuler  the  spur  of  novelty,  or  the  delight  of  discovery,  or  the  goad  of 
ambition.  (See  Corkklation  or  Forces,  p.  021,  §  1085.) 

Since,  also,  we  seek,  alone,  for  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
causes  by  means  of  their  phenomena,  lie  is  no  philosopher  who  refu- 
ses an  inquiry  into  causes  from  want  of  other  means  of  information. 
The  objection  has  never  been  raised  in  any  science  excepting  medi- 
cine; but  here  we  are  told  by  many  that  we  have  no  moans  of 
reaching  even  the  existence  of  the  properties  of  Ufc  as  contradistin* 
guishcd  from  those  of  inorganic  matter.  It  is  this  blindness,  in  part, 
which  refuses  to  apply  to  the  science  of  life  the  universal  fact,  that  the 
phenomena  are  the  only  index  to  the  forces  which  govern  the  inor- 
ganic world,  that  has  embarrassed  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  en* 
cumbered  it  with  a  spurious  philosophy. 
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this  Is  not  only  atheistical,  but  is  opposed  to  all  the  suggesLiona  of 
'  reason*  (  §  74^  350f  k).  Nor  is  this  all.  The  varieties  in  tho  tlifTcr- 
'•ent  tissues  of  each  animal,  and  of  every  plant,  all  the  modifications 
of  the  vital  properties  in  each  species  of  animals  and  plants,  in  each 
tiAsue,  and  in  every  part,  as  already  set  forth  (§  133»  &c.),  and  to  ht* 
yet  expounded,  all  the  various  fiinctions  ihat  correspon*!  to  the  raod- 
ified  structure  and  vital  properties,  all  the  Becretions,  even  to  the  n<l- 
nr  of  flowers,  &:c.,  arc  exactly  the  same  now  as  at  the  day  they  were 
cafled  into  being*  This  shows  us  that  the  properties  arid  laws  by 
which  organic  beings  are  governed,  though  infinitely  varied^  ai^e  as 
precise  as  the  principle  and  laws  of  graWtation,  aa  the  conditions  of 
the  solar  beam  and  the  laws  which  they  obey. — Note  Pp  p.  1142. 

170,  b.  Again,  the  moment  inorganic  matter  is  brought  into  a  state 
to  receive  the  vital  principle,  however  low  in  degree  or  energy,  it 
must  be  exalted  to  an  organic  condition.  If  chyle,  blood,  semen, 
tlie  gastric  juice,  &:c»,  possess  life,  so,  also,  must  they  possess  an  or- 
ganic state.  This,  indeed,  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  seen  of  thn 
manner  in  which  their  elements  are  united. 

170,  c.  The  living  pnnciple  appenrs^  thei'efore,  to  be  neither  the 
result  of  organic  compounds,  as  supposed  by  Hunter  and  otliers, 
nor,  as  stated  by  Front,  Millengen,  and  others,  the  primary  cause  of 
organic  conditiotis.  Both  bave  coexisted  since  they  were  the  prod- 
uct of  Creative  Power,  both  are  necessary  to  the  \4vificalion  of  dead 
matter,  and  the  co-operation  of  both  to  the  farther  development  of 
each, 

17 L  The  vital  principle  appears  entire  in  parts  when  separated 
from  their  connecticms,  if  such  parts  be  constituted  with  the  requisite 
structure  for  independent  nutrition  (§  304).  Hence  the  development 
of  the  egg,  the  germination  of  seeds  and  flower-buds,  the  growth  of 
shoots,  and  the  multiplication  of  polypi  from  portions  of  the  animaU 

Miiller,  and  others,  suppose  the  vital  principle  to  be  divisible  in 
such  cases ;  but  this  construction  regards  the  principle  too  much  in 
the  light  of  ordinary  matter,  and  too  little  in  that  of  a  specific  Bab- 
stance  endowed  with  a  variety  of  properties.  These  properties,  so 
far  as  necessary  to  organic  life,  are  implanted  in  every  part,  and  each 
pait  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole  as  it  respects  its  own  organic  con- 
dition. In  simj)le  beings,  therefore,  where  no  groat  complexity  of 
organs  is  necessary  to  the  great  final  cause,  nutrition,  many  parts  of 
such  beings  may  be  capable  of  carrying  on  the  process  independent- 
ly of  the  Vest  {§  299,  302,  304,  322).  It  is  probable,  therelore,  that 
the  vital  principle,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  is  no  more  '* divided^'  than 
the  soul  or  instinct  oa  implanted  in  the  ovum. — Medkal  and  Physta- 
hgical  Commentaries y  vol.  i.,  p.  85,  87, 

172.  The  principle  of  life,  or  life  itself,  may  be  summarily  defined 
as  a  cause,  consisting  of  certain  specific  properties,  appertaining  to 
'organic  matter,  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  and  internal 
'physical  agents,  by  the  nen'ous  power,  and  by  mental  causes,  and  of  thus 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  action  itself,  and  in  no  other  way.  Its 
action  is  exerted  upon  tho  organism,  and  upon  certain  external  sub- 
stances, as  upon  food.  In  the  tbrmer  case  its  aclion  gives  rise  to  mo- 
lion,  upon  which  all  the  functions  depend ;  in  the  latter  its  operation 

*  8ce  J/«J>  and  PhvHo,  Cttmrn.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  123-140.    Also.  "Examination  ofj^et^ewi  ' 
\K  43;  find  "  Notice  of  Retfkvt,**  p«  2,  kc^,  in  *^Med.  and  Ph^iioiog,  Comm,"  vol  Hi 
-Abo.  ^  1079  A,  1085. 
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is  through  the  medium  of  the  gastric  juice  in  animals,  but  is  more 
obscure  in  vegetables.  The  principle  is  creative  so  far  as  it  combines 
the  elements  of  matter  in  pecuhar  modes,  and  arranges  the  compound 
molecules  into  tissues  and  organs,  and  in  modes  identical  with  those 
which  came  originally  from  the  Creative  Energy  of  God,  Who  thus 
&,T  imparted  to  the  principlis  of  life  a  formative  endowment.  The 
principle  is  capable  of  protecting  the  matter  which  it  endows  against 
the  decomposing  influences  of  all  the  physical  agents  by  which  it  is  nat- 
urally surrounded,  while  the  extinction  of  the  principle  exposes  the  or- 
ganic substance  to  an  intestine  chemical  dissolution,  and  to  the  decom- 
posing action  of  surrounding  agents,  which  proceeds  with  a  rapidity 
without  parallel  in  the  natural  state  of  the  inorganic  world.  The 
principle  is  also  susceptible  of  certain  limited  changes  from  the  in- 
fluence of  causes,  mental  and  physical,  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  disease ;  while  other  causes  are  capable  of  modifying  the  morbid 
changes  in  such  wise  that  the  principle  of  life  takes  on  a  restorative 
energy,  through  which  it  recovers  its  normal  condition.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  vital  principle  are  variously  and  naturally  modified  m 
difrerent  parts,  and  undergo  natural  modifications  at  certain  stages  of 
life,  giving  rise  to  changes  of  organization,  &c.  (§  62^  64>  133,  &c.). 
These  natural  modifications  will  be  farther  explained  in  all  the  detail 
which  is  demanded  by  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in  physiolo- 
gy; and  I  now  proceed  to  the  variaus  specifications  relatire  to  the 
principle  of  life. 

173.  It  is  the  special  province  of  the  vital  principle  in  plants  to 
combine  tbe  elements  of  matter  into  organic  compotmds ;  while  in  an- 
imals it  can  only  appropriate  compounds  of  ai^  organic  nature;  This 
is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  two  departments  of  the  or- 
ganic kingdom ;  from  which  it  appears  that  plants  are  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  animals  ^^  1052). 

174.  The  vital  principle  is  subject  to  extinction,  and  this  consti- 
tutea.death.  When  speaking  of  the  composition  of  organic  beings  I 
adverted  to  the  manner  in  which  they  resist  the  decomposing  eiiects 
of  chemical  agents,  and  how  the  seed  and  egg  are  capable  of  being 
converted  into  complex  living  beings,  or  the  whole  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom  of  being  resolved  into  their  ultimate  elements,  by  die 
action  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  The  same  structure  remains  in 
either  case  when  life  is  suddenly  destroyed,  and  the  exact  difference 
which  arises  in  the  two  cases,  fi*om  the  influence  of  the  same  causes, 
can  be  owing  only  to  the  pi-esence  of  peculiar  powers  in  one  case 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  other.  The  cessation  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  life  is  the  consequence  of  death  ;  and,  there  is  nothing  to  die 
(certainly  not  the  forces  of  chemistry)  but  the  principle  of  life  upon 
which  the  phenomena  depended,  and  which  held  tne  elements  of 
citructure  in  vital  union  (§  584, 633). 

175.  a.  As  set  forth  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries, 
**  I  believe  the  vital  principle,  vital  power,  organic  force,  organic  power, 
are  one  substance,  whether  material  or  immaterial ;  and  they  refer, 
with  me,  to  a  universal  cause  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or,  rather, 
as  constituting  life  itself.  I  believe,  also,  that  this  principle  has  vari- 
ous attributes,  common  or  generic,  and  partial  or  specific ;  or  perhaps 
1  should  call  the  former  distinct  properties.  Thus,  of  the  generic,  we 
liave  irritability,  mobility,  sensibility,  &c.,  and  the  modifications  of 
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each  of  these  in  the  aame  or  different  tissues  form  the  specific  or  pai- 
tial  variations.     These  properties  are  also  constantly  varied  in  dis- 
ease, and  these  variations  I  call  changes  in  kind.     The  partial  modifi 
catioiia  in  their  natural  state  I  designate  as  variatwm  in  kind**  (§133 
163,  171). 

175,  ^.  The  vital  principle  has  certain  analo|ries  with  the  mind  or 
soul,  and  with  the  instinct  of  animal 8  (§  241).  Each  is  inherent  in  or- 
rranic  matter,  and  the  operations  of  each  are  throug-h  the  rnedium  of 
that  matter.  Each,  respectively,  is  one  subatance,  and  each  posseasea 
ceitain  distinct  attributes  or  properties*  Each  is  not  only  capable  of 
acting  by  means  of  orgtmized  struct u re ,  Ijut  of  being  acted  upon,  and 
modiiied  in  its  nature,  and  only  so  in  conjunction  with  that  structure 
(§  1S9,  191,  234/  211,  5l>6-56S). 

Even  in  the  inorganic  world  we  meet  with  a  substance  which  is 
not  without  its  light  in  the  way  of  analogy.  This  substance  is  ir^ht 
itself.  It  is  apparently  one  homogeneous,  imponderable,  substance, 
yet  said  to  con?i?*t  of  distinct  component  parts,  each  of  which  is  endowed 
with  specilie  fittribntes.  These  component  parts  would  thus  be  distinct 
entities^  which  I  do  not  iTcognize  in  relation  to  the  properties  of  the  vi- 
tal principle,  or  of  tlie  soul.  But  the  distinction  i^  not  important  to 
mj  present  purpose,  and  I  should  also  add  that  it  is  indiflTerent  wheth- 
er  we  here  regard  the  corpuscular  or  the  more  probable  wave  theorj* 
of  lij^ht  (§  234  e)f  as  the  indinduaiity  operates  in  cither  case. 

175,  bh.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Professor  Draper,  that 

♦'Just  in  the  same  way  that  1  am  willing  to  admit  the  existence  ol 
forty  different  simple  metals,  so,  upon  similar  evidence^  I  am  free  to 
admit  the  existence  of  fifty  diflerent  imponderable  at^ents,  if  need  be 
Is  there  any  thing  which  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  imponder- 
ables are  constituted  by  Nature  on  a  plan  that  is  elaborately  simple, 
and  the  ponderables  on  one  that  is  elaborately  complex  1  That  the 
former  are  all  modifications  of  one  primordial  ether^  and  the  latter  in- 
trinsically different  bodies,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  .which 
have  been  discovered  during  the  present  century  I"  (^  1085), 

"  We  are  thus  forced  to  admit  that  rays  of  light,  rays  of  heat,  tt- 
iconic  rays,  phosphoric  rays,  and  probably  many  other  radiant  forms, 
have  an  independent  existence,  and  that  they  can  be  separated,  by 
proper  processes,  from  each  other.*^ — Draper's  Treatise  on  the  For- 
res which  produce  the  Organization  of  Plants ^  p.  70,  71, 

Organic  life,  however,  needs  only  a  single  principle,  or  *'  imponder- 
able,*' till  it  be  shown  that  its  supposed  properties  are  indindual  ex- 
istences (§  165,  h). 

176,  €.  I  ha%'e  presented  in  the  Commen'tahies,  in  the  Essays  **aji 
Vt^e  Vital  Powers,*^  and  '-  Sjmntanmus  Generation"  and  my  "  Notice 
of  Reviews t*"*  certain  facts  which  go  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mind 
or  soul  is  a  diBtinct  immaterial  substance,  and  that  the  instinctive 
principle  of  animals  is  equally  a  distinct  substance  from  the  brain*  I 
will  now  add  a  few  words,  physiologically,  in  respect  to  the  main  ar- 
gument of  the  materialists,  drawn  from  analogy,  that  the  mind,  like 
the  gastric  juice,  the  urine,  &c,,  is  only  a  product  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain  (^  1076,  c). 

The  analogy  is  fictitious.  Both  the  mind  and  instinct  arc  entirely 
wanting  in  every  known  attribute  of  the  product  of  other  organs,  and 
are  $ui  generis  in  all  their  characteristics.     This  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
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ter,  FricharJ,  &c,,  after  admitting  and  denying  the  existence  of  vital 
properties,  and  contending  for  their  existence  in  the  elements  of 
matter^  and  the  orgainzing  nrr^ncy  of  the  forces  of  chemistry,  that, 
neveitheless,  all  the  resiihs  of  organic  beirrgs  are  owing  to  tlie  im- 
mediate acts  of  the  Almighty  (§  64,  //).  This^  therefore,  as  with  the 
author  of  the  "  Vosiiges  of  Crcatioi),'^  is  only  a  circuitous  method 
of  conlbunding  nature  wit!i  Gf>d  (§  350  J  A-350J  I).  Let  us,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  lliere  is  a  Supreme  Being  in  their  opinion,  who  is 
the  Atithor  of  nature,  and  that  He  is  the  Power  who  presides  in  or- 
ganic beings,  and  regulates  all  their  processes,  and  we  shall  see  that 
the  doctrine  abounds  with  absurdities.  Its  advocates  generally  carry 
this  sophistry  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  particles  of  matter  are  con- 
stantly maintained  in  union  by  Almighty  Power,  that  chemical  afHni- 
ties  are  nothing  but  manifestations  of  that  Power,  that  gravitation  is 
only  a  constant  emanation  of  the  Peity,  that  digestion,  circulation, 
secretion,  excretion,  &c,,  are  only  immediate  acts  of  God.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  they  can  allow  no  other  God  than  nature. 

But,  let  lis  now  look  physiologically  at  this  pantheism.  Organic 
beings  are  made  «p  of  matter,  which,  ii  will  bo  conceded,  is  distinct 
from  God,  if  we  allow  his  existence  as  distinct  from  matter.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  consistent  to  suppose  that  this  matter  is  endowed 
with  distinct  forces  for  its  own  government  (§  14,  c).  If  wo  regard, 
next,  the  results  of  vital  stimnli,  we  have  a  palpable  proof  that  they 
elicit  actions  and  physical  resnits  through  principles  which  possess  the 
power  of  acting,  or  wo  must  take  up  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
they  act  oti  God  himself.  The  same  may  he  affirmed  of  the  poisons^ 
medicinal  agents,  Sec,  But  this  will  not  hold  cither  in  religion  or 
philosophy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  tliat  some  active  agent  is  op- 
erated tii>on.  If  stimulants  are  applied  to  the  nose,  the  heart  may  be 
thrown^  on  the  instant,  into  increased  action.  Of  course,  it  cannot  ho 
entertained  that  God  is  the  agent  acted  upon  in  such  a  case,  any  more 
than  when  prnssic  acid  destroys  life  with  the  same  instantaneousness ; 
and^  therefore,  He  cannot  he  assnmed  as  the  cause  of  the  healthy  and 
natimd  functions  (64  A,  241  d,  350^  ^-350 J  o,  376|,  733  d). 

In  my  **  ETum,  of  Reviews^*  (in  Camm.f  vol.  iii.)  I  have  shown 
that  the  doctrine  of"  the  properties  ofljfe  in  the  elements  of  matter*^  is 
thoroughly  material  as  it  respects  the  soul  {§  14  c,  ISO  ^/,  350|  /,  in), 

176.  Besides  an  organized  sobstratnm  and  a  principle  of  life,  there 
is  something  still  beyond  not  less  important  to  all  the  great  purposes 
of  life.  This  cotisists  of  the  acfions  and  vanous  results  of  life.  If 
all  animated  beings  existed  in  the  state  of  the  seed  and  ovum,  the 
whole  universe  would  be  nearly  without  any  other  apparent  anima- 
tion than  what  is  elicited  by  die  forces  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  the  principal  de- 
monstrative source  of  power. 

Althongh,  therefore,  the  actions  and  phenomena  of  organic  beings, 
like  the  motbns  of  the  licavcnly  orl>9,  arc  merely  the  eSects  of  a  pe- 
culiar power  which  wc  call  life,  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  only  at- 
tendants of  life  that  interest  our  senses  beyond  the  physical  slruc^ 
ture.  Hence, *it  is  not  remark aWe,  considering  how  liable  the  senses 
are  to  take  the  lead  of  the  understanding,  that  even  the  soundest 
minds  have  supposed  that  life  consists  of  its  residts  alone,  and  have 
overlooked  the  great  efficient  cause  or  power  upon  which  the  results 
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power  (§  177 )>  and  are  therefarc  approachtng  a  state  of  extinction. 
Hence,  esseniially,  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes, 
the  analogies  among  diseases  (§  670,  756). 

183.  In  their  highest  devehjpment,  the  properties  of  the  vital  prin- 
€iple  are  six  ;  namely,  irriiabilit}/,  moMhli/^  vital  ilfftnitt/t  vic^ification^ 
sensihiliiy,  and  the  nervous  power  (§175).  They  are  called  vital  prop- 
erties, vital  powers,  and  vital  forces ;  bnt  arc  clearly  attributes  of  a 
common  principle,  just  as  judgment,  perception,  the  will,  &:c.,  am 
properties  of  the  soul*  They  will  be  examined  according  to  their 
nearest  relations  to  each  other  in  the  most  perfect  beings,  and  their  * 
practical  application. 

184,  fl.  The  Brst  four  properties  {§  183)  arc  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  and  reside  in  all  the  tissues.  They  may  be  properly  called 
organic  properties,  as  they  carry  on  the  organic  processes  {§  476-492, 
516  a).  The  last  two  are  peculiar  to  animals.  This  multiplication 
of  vital  propcities  in  the  animal  kingdom  harmonizes  with  the  intro- 
duction  of  tissues  and  organs  which  have  no  existence  in  plants  (|  201 , 
222,  232,  450,  &c.,  500). 

184,  h*  The  nonous  power  has  been  considered  a  principle  by 
itself,  and  often  regarded  by  eminent  physiologists  as  the  galvanic 
fluid,  generated  by  the  brain,  or  other  organs,  and  conducted  by  the 
nerves  {Med.  and  Pkijs,  Comm.,  vol  i.,  p.  65-68,  107-110).  Its  phe- 
nomena, however,  declare  it  to  he  entirely  distinct  in  its  nature  from 
all  things  else  ;  while  its  analogies  to  the  other  properties  of  lifei^how 
it  to  be  an  element  of  the  vital  principle  (§  227-232).  If  it  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  limited  comprehension  of  man  to  surmise  how  this  prop- 
erty should  prove  an  agent  to  others  with  which  it  is  associaled,  the 
difficulty  is  no  greater  than  the  admitted  fact  that  the  will  may  con- 
trol other  properties  of  the  mind,  and  the  passions.  Nevertheless,  il 
is  unimportant  in  a  practical  sense,  and  in  the  institution  of  principles, 
whether  the  nervous  power  be  considered  a  propi^rty  of  the  vital 
principle,  or  a  principle  by  itself  (§  175  W,  186,  226,  1072  6). 

185.  Although  the  organic  jjroperties  which  are  common  to  plants 
and  animals  are  esseutially  the  same,  they  possess  greater  modifica- 
tions throughout  than  ,will  have  been  seun  to  appertain  to  the  same 
properties  in  the  different  parts  of  animals.  But  all  the  variations  in 
the  two  organic  kingdoms  are  intimately  connected  by  close  analo- 
gies ;  just  as  they  are  in  the  different  animal  tissues  (§  133,  &c.). 
Much  of  iho  difiereucc  in  the  general  vital  constitution  of  the  two 
kingdoms  is  owing  to  the  presence  in  one,  and  the  absence  in  the  oth- 
er, of  the  nervous  system,  and  those  corresponding  properties  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  animal  tribes  (§  733,^'),  In  both  de- 
partments of  organic  nature,  however,  there  is,  essentially,  the  same 
principle  of  life,  its  great  organic  elemeuls,  and  the  same  great  func- 
tions over  wdiich  they  preside.  Here,  too,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
in  the  modifications  of  structure  and  of  the  organic  properties  and 
functions,  and  of  the  laws  which  they  obey,  we  witness  the  gi'catest 
simplification  of  life.  The  vegetable  tribes,  being  also  exempt  from 
most  of  those  secondary  influences  which  so  constantly  embarrass  our 
iriquiriea  in  more  complex  organization,  especially  from  the  compli- 
cations that  arise  from  liennus  influence,  are  belter  subjects  for  tho 
experimental  researches  which  concern  the  philosophy  of  life  ;  and 
the  facts,  therefore,  which  they  supply  may  be  carried  up,  for  iho 
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the  Co7nmmtarks,  but  mainly  by  other  processes  than  will  he  presenu 
6*1  in  the  Institutes.  The  fact  alone,  however,  should  be  ad  equate, 
that  plants  have  no  neiroua  systeui,  yet  carry  on  all  th©  essential  or- 
ganic processes  that  exist  in  animals;  while  they  are  alike  liable  to 
corresponding  results  fi'om  the  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial 

lS8i,  a.  Every  thing  which  is  capable  of  affecting  irritability,  and 
ticnsibilityt  is  a  vital  agent.  These  agents*  are  cither  natural  to  the 
body,  as  blood,  heat,  bile,  &;c.,  or  external,  as  food,  air,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  &:c.  Irritability  is  perpetually  ahve  to  tlie  stimulus  of 
blood  in  all  paits  of  the  sanguiferouji  {system,  aB  it  is  to  that  of  the 
sap  wherever  it  circulates  (^  13(j).  This  shows  the  exquisite  suscep- 
tibility of  tlie  property. 

ISHkf  b.  Many  vital  agents,  those  just  mentioned,  are  indispensable 
to  the  niriiiitenancc  of  organic  processes,  either  in  animals  or  plants. 
Hence,  from  maintaining  the  organic  powers  in  constant  action,  they 
are  called  vital  HtimulL  Those  of  a  morbific  or  remedial  nature  are 
known  by  these  epitliets,  though,  in  a  philosophic  til  sense,  liiey  are 
vital  agents.  They  aro  distinguitslied  by  very  di(ferent  characteristics 
iVoni  the  natural  agents  of  life  ;  even  all  iho&e  which  are  stimulant  to 
the  organic  processes;  for  they  not  only  excite  the  properties  of  life, 
but  are  capable,  also*  of  aliecting  their  intrinsic  nature.  Hut,  there 
are  others,  whose  effect,  in  certain  degrees  of  intensity,  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  foregoing,  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  tobacco,  &cc. ;  and  these, 
when  thus  operating,  aie  vital  depressants  (§  441  d^  650,  743). 

188i,  c.  Some  of  the  vital  stinmli  which  are  natural  to  the  body, 
as  blood,  and  bile,  and  also  food,  subserve  other  purposes  than  that 
alone  of  rousing  the  aciicjn  of  organs.  They  are  also  acted  upon  and 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  system.  This  is  more  extensively 
true  of  animals  than  of  plants.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  certain 
external  litiranli  which  are  indispensable  to  vegetation,  and  whose 
only  operation  is  that  of  excitants,  but  which  arc  comparatively  un- 
important to  animals.  These  agents  are  particularly  light  and  heat, 
and  perliaps  electricity.  The  heat  which  is  most  important  to  animals 
is  generated  by  the  living  organism. 

ISSi,  tf.  An  important  error  has  prevailed  among  chemists,  from 
their  necessary  want  of  physiological  knowledgf},  in  regarding  the 
imponderable  agents  as  the  causes  of  life,  and  not  as  more  stimuli  to 
those  real  cama  which  are  implanted  in  the  oiganization  itself,  and 
hy  which,  of  course,  all  the  actions  and  results  are  determined.  This 
vitiation  of  philosophy  has  beset,  especially,  the  functions  of  animals 
as  it  regards  their  assumed  dependence  on  electricity,  and  the  func- 
tions of  plants  in  their  obvious  dependence  upon  light.  The  fallacy 
of  the  former  hypothcsia  is  shown  extensively  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries  (Essaj/  an  the  Vital  Powers  ami  its  Aj)- 
fcndix).  Of  the  lalter  1  will  now  say,  that  in  all  the  relations  of  light 
to  plants  we  have  the  most  distinct  analogies  with  other  vital  stimuli 
to  guide  ns  to  the  same  certain  conclusion,  that,  like  other  stimuli,  it 
does  but  ronse  the  properties  of  life  to  certain  special  modes  of  ac^ 
tion,  by  which  they  decompose  carbonic  acid  ga^?,  carry  on  the  work 
of  appropriation,  &c.  {Parallel  Columns,  nos.  t>4,  65,  66,  68,  74),* 

But,  thanks  to  my  colleague,  Professor  Drapkii,  whose  name  in 
early  life  glows  upon  the  sunbeam,  organic  science  is  supplied  with 
*  See  COBREtATI'«X  OF  Fo»CE»,  p.  921.  ^  ItWo. 
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eiion  is  unquestionably  tlio  first  step  in  the  prodQction  of  organixL^d 
matter,  such  as  starch,  woody  fibre,  &^r.,  from  inorganic  gases.  The 
carbon  is  first  fixed  under  ihe  form  of  cliloropbyl!  in  the  leaf.  Chloro- 
phyll occurs  under  remarkable  circimistances  as  the  coloring  matter  pf 
bile. 

**  Extended  invcstigadons  have  shown  that  each  particular  ray  of 
these  principles  exerts  specifi:  powers.  The  compounds  in  which 
silver  enters  are  affected  by  those  of  a  violet  color;  chlorine  is  roost 
acted  on  by  the  indigo;  and  carbon  by  the  yellow.  It  i»  for  this  rea- 
son, as  I  have  shown,  that  to  the  animal  eyo  the  yellow  ray  is  bright- 
est, K  nature  could  have  formed  a  retina  of  which  silver  was  the 
basisp  the  indigo  would  have  bean  the  most  brilliant  ray.  All  our 
conceptions  of  beauty  in  colors  depend,  therefore,,  on  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  carbon  atom.  And  it  is  a  beatiliful  and  interesting 
fact,  that  the  ray  which  evokes  from  atmospheric  air  the  multitude  of 
forms  composing  the  vegetable  world  has  charge  of  the  process  of 
vision  in  all  animals  {p.  797,  798,  i  1034). 

**  Dr.  Gardner  discovered  that  the  movements  of  plants  are  chiefly 
directed  by  the  indigo  rays  of  light.  They  grow  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  falls  upon  thorn ;  and  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  upright  growth  of  stems, 

*•  Besides  the  three  classes  of  rays  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  is 
a  founh,  of  which  much  less  is  known;  the  phosphorogenic  rays. 
These  take  their  name  from  the  fact  that  when  they  fall  on  certain 
bodies,  such  as  the  diamond,  Canton's  phosphorus,  &€.»  they  cause 
them  to  glow  with  a  pale  or  splendid  light.  The  extraordinary  pecu- 
liarity they  possess  is,  that  glass  is  opaque  to  them. 

**  The  advance  of  chemical  optics  has  sufficiently  proved  that  each 
of  the  constituent  rays  of  the  sunbeam,  or  of  light  derived  from  arti- 
ficial sources,  has  capabilities  of  its  own.  Thus,  each  of  the  seven 
rays  of  light  impresses  our  minds  wnth  special  sensations.  The  yel- 
low, moreover,  controls  the  growtlj  of  plants,  the  indigo  their  move- 
ments. Of  the  Tithonic  rays,  the  blue  is  the  one  concerned  in  Da- 
guerreotype portrait  takings  and  the  red  can  bleach  paper  blacked 
with  oxide  of  silver.  The  same  peculiarities  will  undoubtedly  be 
discovered  as  respects  the  rays  of  heat,** 

Professor  Draper's  analysis  of  the  sunbeam,  by  subjecting  plants  to 
the  various  elements  of  the  solar  spectrum,  demonstrates,  what  was 
still  conjectural,  the  individuality  ot  its  component  parts,  and  estab- 
liBhea  their  rank  as  distinct  physical  and  vital  agents.  Analogy  justi- 
fied this  dcmonstratton ;  and  had  the  professor  proceeded  uprm  the 
basis  of  analogy,  and  applied  the  spectrum  to  the  philosophy  of  hfe, 
it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Byt»  like  Philip  and  Miiller,  in  respect  to  the  nervous 
power,  lie  lust  the  opportunity  j  but  in  losing  it,  he  reared  another 
beacon  upon  the  quicksands  of  chemistry  (§  476,  493,  51 4 J^  b). 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  solar  ^cctrum  having  been  an* 
nounced  by  other  philosophers,  it  only  remained  to  infer  thnt,  like  all 
other  things,  the  integral  parts  of  the  spectrum  which  had  manifested 
peculiar  agencies  in  the  physical  world  would  probably,  if  each  were 
specifically  distinct,  exhibit  greater  divei^ities  in  organic  life  (§  52, 
130,  175  hi/).  This  would  apj^ear  to  jc///<?  the  individnality  of  the  numerous 
rays,    The  r^^tUts  pf  sensation,  the  test  of  the  thermometer,  am!  exon 
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least,  roaches  far  beyond  tlie  peculiarly  modified  sensibility  of  the 
retina  (§  19J>);  since,  by  its  long  privation,  the  entire  organ  of  vision 
ceases  to  be  developed  (§  74).  Again,  by  what  cheraical  pljilosophy 
Khali  we  interpret  not  only  the  pain  fill  effect  of  hght  upon  an  inflaraed 
eye.  hut  its  aggravation  of  the  disease  I  And  here,  by-llie-way,  its 
simultaneous  action  upon  the  sensibility  of  animal  life  and  the  irri- 
tability of  organic  life  concur  together  in  the  Jemoustration. 

And  now  to  continue  the  analogies  with  electricity  and  galvani:*m. 
Either  will  promote  the  growth  of  plants  which  no  degree  or  modifi- 
cation of  light  can  exert.  So  will  they,  also,  promote  nutrition  in 
muscles  that  are  wasted  in  paralysis ;  and  if  the  pneiimogastric  nerve 
he  divided,  the  transmission  of  galvanism  through  the  inferior  portion 
will  rouBc  the  stomach  to  the  production  of  the  true  gastric  juico  and 
partially  restore  digestion.  And  here  I  rnay  stop  lo  say,  that  the  co- 
iticidence  in  the  effects  of  galvanism  upon  vegetable  and  animal  organ- 
ization is  one  of  the  naany  facts  which  establish  the  general  identity 
of  the  properties  of  life  in  both  departments  of  the  animated  king* 
dom,  while  it  proves  that  galvanism  and  the  nervous  power  are  per- 
fectly distinct,  though  each  be  a  vital  agent  (§  73  i,  74»  ISo,  226). 
Again,  also,  galvanism  is  a  remedial  agent,  affecting  morbid  functions 
after  the  manner  of  other  remedies,  which,  with  its  afialogy  to  light  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  plants,  shows  farther  that  t!ie  latter  is,  in  the 
iname  seme,  only  a  jieculiar  stimulus  to  organic  functions  (§  74,  303). 

What  is  said  by  Professor  Draper  in  the  foregoing  abstract  on  tiie 
subject  of  the  yellow  ray  in  its  connection  with  sensation  deser^^ea  a 
cntical  inquiry,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  facts,  but  as  contributing 
light  upon  organic  philosophy.  The  chemical  doctrine  of  vision  is 
3o  clearly  fallacious,  that  any  specific  relations  wliich  may  he  shown 
between  particular  rays  of  light  and  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  tnay 
advance  our  knowledge,  analogically,  of  the  connection  of  the  rays 
w^iih  organic  functions,  tiirough  irritability.  But  I  see  not  how  it  is 
shown  that  the  yellow  ray  '*  has  charge  of  the  process  of  \nsion  in  all 
animals/'  since  **  each  of  the  seven  rays  of  light  impresses  our  minds 
with  special  sensations"  (p.  797-798,  I  1034), 

Moreover,  if  the  yellow  ray  give  rise  to  sensation  by  its  action  on 
the  carbon  atom,  or  by  any  chemical  influence,  then,  also»  do  each  of 
the  remaining  six,  and  each  one  in  modes  peculiar  to  itself,  and  in  all 
tlie  cases  upon  distinct  bases.  Nay,  mi>re,  when  the  retina  feels  the 
united  rays,  each  of  the  seven  must  simultaneously  exert  their  specific 
chemical  actions.  Besides,  how  are  those  invisible  rays  emph*yed 
which  ojx-rate  cl*cmically  upon  inorganic  compounds  ?  ^Vhat  meana 
the  iuiiiortant  diiitinction  helvvcen  the  vis^ible  and  invisible  rays  that 
the  former  act  upon  organic  beitig>!,  the  latter  upon  inorganic  { 

From  the  close  analogies  between  the  relatioti  of  phyi-ical  agents  to 
sensibility  in  auiuial  liie  and  irri (ability  in  organic  life,  if  their  action 
in  the  former  case  be  not  chomieal,  but  vital,  so  is  it  ecinally  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  Vfce  veVr^if.    It  is  rnther  vital  throughout,  or  cbcniirul  altogetlier. 

But,  organic  jjhilo«iOi)hy,  through  its  analogies,  ^houhi  be  able  lo 
explain  what  chemistry  camiot  as  to  the  resulling  sensiition  when  the 
united  rays  of  the  sunbeam  fall  upon  tbc  retina.  One  example  will 
do  it.  Thus,  every  distinct  agent  of  pof'ilive  virtues  produces  distinct 
impressions  in  organic  life.  But,  by  uniting  two  or  more  together, 
either  mechanically  or  ehemically,  n  new  agent  is  created,  which  op* 
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erates  either  in  an  individual  sense,  or  if  by  several  viitues,  as  an  en- 
tire whole.  So,  in  respect  to  vision,  the  united  virtues  of  the  numer- 
ous rays  of  the  sunbeam  acting  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  give 
rise  to  sensation  attended  by  a  white  light  (§  136,  188,  193,  199,  650, 
872  a,  1054).     In  organic  life  they  equally  act  separately  or  unitedly. 

The  intelligent  reader  may  now  test  the  foregoing  philosophy  by 
what  is  perpetually  observed  within  himself,  and  biing  to  its  illustration 
the  exact  analogies  which  I  have  indicated  as  being  supplied  by  the 
different  passions  of  the  mind ;  how  anger  stimulates  the  whole  vascu- 
lar system, — how  fear  depresses  it^ — ^how  shame  acts  upon  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  face  alone, — how  joy  acts  upon  the  heait  and  kindles  the 
eyes  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  or  its  antagonist,  grief,  seeks  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  or  expectation  of  food  the  parotids, — how  fear,  again, 
rouses  the  kidneys,  or  bathes  the  skin  with  perspiration, — how  love 
poises  its  aim  at  the  genital  organs  (§  227,  234  g^  509,  512,  &c.).  If, 
therefore,  light  do  not  affect  organic  actions,  and  influence  organic 
results  as  supposed  of  the  foregoing  mental  causes,  and  as  imputed,  also, 
to  all  vital  agents,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  operations  upon  plants,  and 
therefore  upon  animals,  be  of  a  chemical  nature,  then,  by  the  clear- 
est analogy,  all  other  agents  of  life,  the  mind  and  its  passions,  every 
act  of  intellection,  every  voluntary  movement,  belong  equally  to  the 
same  category  (§  175  c,  349  f,  1072). 

189,  a.  Where  physical  views  of  life  obtain,  their  advocates  sup- 
pose that  vital  agents  operate  directly  upon  the  structure.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  materialism.  Many  of  the  chemical  school 
imagine;  as  Liebig  expresses  it,  that ''  every  motion,  every  manifesta- 
tion of  force,  is  the  result  of  a  transformation  of  the  structure,  or  of 
the  substance  of  parts ;"  that  "  every  thought,  every  mental  affection, 
is  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain."  And  so  of  every  pulsation  of  the  heart  (§  350).  Others, 
again,  who  belong  to  the  school  of  vitalism,  to  accommodate  their  lan- 
guage to  the  physical  conceptions  of  the  day,  speak  of  the  action  of 
vital  agents  ''  upon  the  structure  through  the  medium  of  the  vital 
properties."  This  difference  among  vitalists  is  only  verbal;  since, 
by  admission,  the  structure  can  only  be  affected  "  through  the  medi- 
um of  its  vital  properties,"  upon  which,  therefore,  the  impression 
must  be  made.  Hence,  distinguished  vitalists,  Professor  Caldwell, 
for  example,  who  defend  the  semi-physical  mode  of  expression,  often 
fall  into  the  simple  realities  of  their  philosophy.  Thus  the  professor, 
in  his  "  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  hectwres^^  observes  that  "  irritability 
and  sensibility  can  be  acted  on  by  stimulants  alone."  "  Purgative 
medicines  act  chiefly  on  our  irritability,"  &c.  (p.  185,  187).  And  so 
It  ever  happens  with  inquirers  after  truth.  They  cannot  adhere  even 
to  ambiguities  of  language ;  and  others  who  see  the  truth,  but  build 
upon  hypotheses,  are  often  betrayed  into  fatal  contradictions  (§  64 » 
236,  345-350,  350J  «,  699  c,  740,  819  h). 

189,  h.  But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  most  absolute  physical  phi- 
losophers of  life,  they  who  deride  the  existence  of  the  "  vital  proper- 
ties," and  speak  of  their  "  destruction"  as  an  absurdity,  not  only  fall  into 
the  language  of  the  vitalists,  but  unavoidably  contradict  their  whole 
system  of  materialism,  whenever  they  approach  the  realities  of  life. 
This  is  true  even  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  who,  in  his  review  of  my  Com- 
menfuries  attempted  their  overthrow  by  satirizing  the  supposed  exist 
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ence  of"  vital  proj>erties/*  and  parlicalarly  the  supposition  that  prop 
ertios  could  be  "  de^troifedJ^  Thus,  then,  Dr.  Carpentor,  at  a  subee* 
cjue^t  time,  and  in  a  work  of  great  professional  popularity.  The  cap- 
itals and  italics  are  mine : 

**  It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance,  in  relation  to  the  disputed  question 
of  the  connection  of  muscular  irritahiiity  with  the  nervous  system, 
that  when,  by  ibe  application  of  narcotic  substances  to  the  nerves, 
iheir  vital  properties  are  destroyed^  the  irritahiiity  of  the  muscle 
may  remain  for  some  time  longer;  and  the  latter  must»  therefore,  be 
independent  of  the  former.  Hence  we  should  conclude  that  contrac- 
tility [mohiliti/,  of  these  Institutes,  §  205j  must  be  a  property  really 
inherent  in  muscular  tissue,  which  may  be  called  into  action  by  va- 
rious Htmyli  applied  to  itself,  and  which  may  he  weakened  by  vari- 
ous depressing  agents  applied  to  itself  ;  and  that  the  nerves  have 
the  power  of  conveying  the  HtmuU  which  call  toe  property  into 
ACTION,  but  have  litlle  or  no  other  influence  on  it,"^ — Carpenter's 
Human  Physiology,  Section  376, — See,  also,  this  work,  ^  175  J,  167  d, 
291,  350|  b:   and  Examination  of  Rciucws,  p,  S-12,  26-43. 

It  is  important  to  the  great  objects  of  medicine,  that  I  should  now 
say^  that  the  forerroing  is  only  an  example  of  numerous  palpable  con- 
tradictions of  the  physical  views  which  fomi  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  life  in  the  t<jregoing  work,  and,  I  may  add,  of  most  others  which 
are  devoted  to  the  propagaliuii  uf  medical  materialism.  It  will  he 
»*een  that  enough  is  admitted  in  the  preceding  quotation  to  substantiate 
every  doctrine  advanced  in  these  Institutes.  There  are  the  vital  prop- 
erties, in  all  their  intlividuality,  called  into  action  by  stimuli,  and  **  act* 
ing"  of  themselves  even  beyond  the  doctrine  of  vitalists,  or,  again, 
"weakened  by  various  depressing  agents/'  and  liable  to  be  "de- 
stroyed;" though  I  do  not  allow,  as  affirmed  in  the  quotation,  that 
'*  cfintraetiUt y^  is  the  property  acted  upon  (J  206).  Finally,  we  have  ad* 
mittcd,  **  that  the  nerves  have  the  power  of  conveying  the  stimuli  whivh 
call  the  property  \contraclility^  or  mobiltty]  info  action  ;'*  and  which  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  the  whole  doctrine  which  I  have  propfuinded 
as  to  the  nervous  power  (§  222-233^,  500,  &c.,  512,  kc,  893-905), 

189^  c.  The  impressions  which  are  made  on  the  vital  properties  be 
come  the  causation  of  the  chanp^es  which  may  ensue  in  the  actions,  or 
structure,  of  the  solids,  where  the  impression  is  made.  No  vital  agents 
elicit  actions,  or  a  single  phenomenon  of  life,  when  applied  to  an  in- 
organic compound,  not  even  from  an  organic  being  just  dead  from  in- 
stant destruction  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  by  a  pin  thrust  into  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  all  the  agents  which  had 
before  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  now  carry  out  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  more  speedily  resolve  the  organic  fabric  into  its 
ultimate  elements  than  any  inorganic  compound  0  f'^).  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  agents  do  not  elicit  the  actions  of  Hfe  by  operating  upon 
the  organized  stmcture ;  but  upon  those  properties  which  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  &;c,,  may  extinguish  in  an  instant  of  time;  nor  do  they  op- 
erate upon  the  functions,  since  those  are  merely  effects  {§  176),  And 
ifi  it  nut  a  greater  paradox  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  aconite,  &c., 
should  destroy  life  in  a  second  of  time  by  its  action  upon  the  mere 
structure  than  upon  that  living  principle  which  imparts  to  the  organic 
kingdom  all  its  peculiar  characteristics]  Or,  as  the  blood,  or  joy,  or 
linger,  rouses  the  heart,  or  as  fear  brings  on  pe inspiration,  micturition, 
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through  stimuli  supplied  by  the  female  parent,  and  the  ovum  is  ulti- 
mately cxpellcuj  (\s  when  incipient  development  i»  brought  about  by 
the  atimulus  of  semen,  but  that  these  ova  are  insusceptible  of  renewed 
actions,  either  from  the  stimulus  of  semen,  or  other  vital  agents  (§ 
71^73,  1051). 

191,  rt.  The  variations  in  kind  and  degree  of  irritahilfty  (§  190) 
adapt  each  part  to  be  acted  upon  by  peculiar  natural  agents,  while 
the  same  ap-ents  may  have  a  pernicious  effect  oo  other  parts»  in  the 
great  plan  of  organic  life  (§  133,  ike).  The  same  principle  governs 
the  operation  of  morbific,  and,  more  or  less,  of  remedial  agents,  and 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  disease,  and  of  the  deterroinatinn  fif  dis- 
eajse  upon  one  part  in  preference  to  another  (§  149-1 51)«  The  prin- 
ciple is,  therefore,  very  comprehensive,  and  refers  as  well  to  the  kind, 
energy,  and  degree  of  the  operating  causes  or  egents,  as  to  the  kind 
and  degree  of  irritability  (§  1.50).    And  so,  also,  of  sensibility  (§  194). 

The  principle  is  not  only  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  organic  being,  but 
every  distinct  species  of  animal  and  plant  has,  in  a  collective  sense, 
Its  own  special  modification  of  irritability,  through  which  its  organic 
habits  as  to  food,  composition^  untrition,  &c.,  are  specifically  regula- 
ted. It  is  this  which  renders  what  is  poisonous  to  one  animal  or 
plant  salubrious  or  inoffensive  to  another.  And  this  lets  us  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  reason  why  certain  atmospheric  iniluencea  induce 
the  "milk-sickness**  in  the  kine  of  the  Wesiern  States,  and  probably 
in  no  other  aniraaL  It  reveals  to  us  how  it  is  that  the  stately  pJata- 
nm  Oi:cidtrt talis  and  the  common  peach  tree  have  been  dying  out  over 
extensive  regiotjs  of  country,  and  why  the  potato-crop  is  cut  off,  year 
after  year,  in  vast  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  while  every  other 
tree  and  herb  escape  the  epidemics  (§  lr50).  These  very  facts  de- 
monstrate, also,  the  principle  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the 
properties  of  lite,  and  €»stablish^  alone,  the  fundamental  identity  of  the 
vital  properties  in  the  two  departments  of  the  organic  kingdom  (§  185). 

191,  6.  Again^  more  remarkable  modifications  of  imtability,  or 
changes  in  kind,  are  artificially  effected  by  morbific  and  remedial  in- 
fluences, external  and  internal,  physical  and  moral ;  and  these,  far 
more  than  a  mere  increase  and  depression  of  this  property,  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  disease.  These  affections  of  irritability  give  rise 
to  new  series  of  influences,  from  every  variety  of  agent,  and  often 
very  different  from  such  as  arc  exerted  under  circumstances  of  health 
(§  542).  Hence  it  is  that  ordinary  food,  &c»,  becomes  morbific  in 
diseased  conditions,  remedial  agents  operative,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil,  when  otherwise  they  might  fail  of  any  effect  (§  226),  and>  upon 
this  mutability,  and  varying  susceptibility  of  the  property  now  under 
consideration,  is  greatly  founded  the  art  of  medicine.  It  is,  especial- 
ly, these  varying  conditions  of  irritability  which  demand  so  much 
critical  reference  to  the  exact  nature  of  remedial  agents,  their  doses, 
&c»  (§  857,  871,  878),  and  to  the  mutability  of  the  property  is  partic* 
ularly  due  the  salubrious  influences  which  are  exerted  (§  901), 

101,  c.  And  here  we  have  striking  analogies  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  properties  of  the  mind  are  modified  in  tlieir  character  and 
again  restored  tn  their  integrity  when  the  organic  properties  of  the 
brain  become  affected  in  the  foregoing  manner  {§  175). 

191,  d.  Remote  analogies  probably  exist  even  in  the  inorganic 
kingdom ;  though  wo  have  apparently  nothing  there  in  this  tespect 
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tion  between  iJTitability  and  Bensibility,  however  close  llicir  analogies 
ill  respect  to  the  operiilicm  of  pliysical  agenlf*.  Nor  can  the  nervous 
influence  act  as  a  etimulus  in  sueli  cases^  though  the  ner\ea  ijiaj  form 
a  channel  for  other  Blimuli  (§  4G1,  47G^  c,  iH%  490), 

2.    SENSIBILITV. 

194.  Sensibility,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ntal  principle  of  animals, 
lesitles  exclusively  in  the  nervous  system.  That  which  givea  rise  to 
iruo  sensation  is  mainly  limiteJ  to  tho  ccrel^i'O-Bpinal  system  (§  184, 
523). 

195,  Through  scnsibilliy  wc  learn  the  existence  and  nature  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  These  objects  make  their  impressions  upon  this  prop- 
erty as  we  have  seen  of  other  agents  in  respect  to  irritability  (§  ISS, 

Another  important  function  is  also  performed  by  sensibiHty,  which 
consists  in  the  transmission  of  impressions  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
as  a  part  of  the  great  function  of  sympathy,  or  reflex  nervous  actioiL 

All  the  modifications  of  sensibility  are  designed  for  the  transmission 
of  impressions  from  the  circumference  to  the  nervous  centres  (§  450, 
451).     The  sympathetic  iwne  contributefl  centree  in  organic  life, 

19G.  The  nerves  are  tho  organs  of  sensibility,  and  the  brain  and 
b|)inal  cord  the  recipients  of  impressions  transmitted  by  this  property 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves^  Perception  is  also  necessary  to^ 
the  recognized  modificatiuns  of  sensation  ;  and,  tlierefore,  the  perfect 
exercise  of  tho  power,  in  its  function  of  true  sensation,  requires  a 
healthy  state  of  the  foreg-oing  elements  {§  523,  no,  3). 

1 97.  Sensibility  is  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  common  and  specific*  I 
shall  distinguish  it  into  a  tl>ird  kind,  which  jn^y  be  called  sympathetic 
sensibility  (^  1037,  h). 

198.  Common  sensibility  is  liie  source  of  pain,  and  resides  in  all 
the  nerves.  It  is  getierally  dormant  in  the  organs  of  organic  life,  but 
may  be  greatly  roused  by  disease.  The  best  examples  of  this  latent 
state  occur  in  tho  ligaments  and  bones.  Its  development  by  disease 
is  a  clear  illustration  of  the  light  which  is  reflected  upon  natural  pbys- 
iohigical  conditions  by  their  moiijid  changes  {§  137,  d). 

199.  Specific  sensibility  is  peculiar  to  the  senses^  where  it  mani- 
fests very  striking  peculiarities.  Light,  alone,  will  affect  the  specific 
sensibility  of  the  retina,  the  intrinsic  virtues,  only,  of  various  substan 
ces  give  rioe  to  tasting  and  smelling,  certain  mechanical  impressions 
to  hearing,  &:c.  This  proves  a  difference,  or  modification,  of  specific 
sensibility  in  the  several  organs  of  6ense>  by  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
irritability  (§  190,  191),  it  is  adapted,  in  various  parts,  to  the  action  of 
special  stimuli,  according  to  the  predetenfnined  uses  of  each  pait, 

199 J.  Tbe  impressions  transmitted  by  common  and  specific  sensi- 
bility are  received  by  the  brain  alone,  or  its  equivalent*  The  spinal 
cord  is  only  a  medium  of  communication.  These,  also,  are  the  kinds 
of  sensibility  which  require  for  their  operation  the  exercise  of  per- 
ception (§  451,  523,  nos,  1,  2) ;  and  it  is  these  upon  which  true  sen- 
sation  depends.  Whenever  brought  into  operationj  the  mind  takes 
cognizance  of  the  transmitted  impressions  (p.  864,  note). 

t^Q,  The  foregoing  {§  197-199)  are  coincident  with  what  wc  havu 
seen  of  differences  in  irritability  {§  133,  &:c.,  190,  191),  though  more 
strongly  pronounced,  and  are  cletfr  examples  of  what  is  meant  bv 
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201,  c.  Sympathetic  sensibility  appertains  to  wliat  are  denomiuated 
the  eensitive  oervo.^,  and  the  sensitive  fibres  of  compound  nervea, 
whith  arc  also,  in  part^  the  ioslruraents  of  common  sensibility.  But, 
a  remarkable  anatomical  distinction,  and  which  goes  fur  to  sustain 
the  variety  of  sensibility  whicli  is  here  iudicateil,  is  found  in  the  sen- 
sitive fibres  of  the  sympathetic  and  pnetimogustric  nerves ;  which 
possess,  in  the  most  exalted  degree,  tho  power  of  transmitting  organic 
impn?ssions  to  the  nervous  centres,  but  which  are  nearly  destitnie  of 
common  sensibility.  Indeed^  it  is  througb  this  system  of  sensitive 
fibres  that  the  wdiole  organic  department  maintains  the  specific  rela- 
tions of  its  several  parts  (§  121),  523,  iios.  1,  2,  3,  6,  1037,  b). 

201,  d,  The  impressions  transmitteil  through  sympathelic  sensibility 
may  bo  received  either  liy  the  braiii,  Kpinal  c<nil,  or  certain  parts  of 
the  ganglionic  system  (§  520) ;  and  either  connectedly  or  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  When  thus  received  by  the  nervous  centxes, 
they  give  rise  to  a  development  and  transmission  of  the  nciTous  pow- 
er through  what  are  called  the  motor  nerves,  and  terminate  in  those 
influences  which  complete  the  function  of  sympathy,  by  giving  rise  to 
sensible  or  insensible  motions,  or  modifying  such  as  had  existed, 

202,  a.  The  manner  in  which  sympathies  are  hrotight  about  through 
the  meditinip  in  jjart,  of  sensibility,  and  the  failure  of  impressions  upon 
common  and  specific  sensibility  to  generate  sym]iathy,or  to  excite  the 
influence  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  absence  of  sensation  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  admissible  absence  of  tlie  brain,  as  well  as  other 
peculiarities,  prove,  abundantly,  the  existence  of  this  third  kind  of 
sensibility.  Besides,  also,  the  prominent  demonstralions  to  the  fure- 
going  effect  which  occur  in  disease,  this  modification  of  sensibility  is 
in  universal  operation  in  healthy  states  of  the  body ;  as  manifested  in 
respiration,  and  in  the  concerted  action  w  ith  which  tiio  various  organs 
carry  on  their  respective  functions.  Through  this  modification  all 
parts  ti'ansmit  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  specij#  influences  that  are 
relative  to  tlieir  existing  conditions,  and  these  influences  are  propa* 
gated  through  motor  nerves,  and  maintain  a  haniiony  of  movenu*ute. 

These  reHex  nervous  actions  are,  therefore,  uiuversal  and  perpetual. 

The  special  function  of  this  kind  of  scnsibiHtVj  and  its  co-operation 
with  the  nervous  power  in  the  function  of  sympathy,  will  bo  farther 
considered  along  with  that  function,  and  the  funcltou  of  motion^  and 
again  under  the  laws  of  sympathy,  and  the  modus  uperandi  of  reme^ 
dial  agents  (^  1037,  b), 

202,  b.  It  may  bo  now  said,  however,  that  when  sympathetic  sen- 
sibility contributes  to  motion,  whether  in  organic  or  animal  life,  or 
whether  sensible  or  insensible,  it  is  through  impressions  received  find 
transmitted  by  this  property  to  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  or  to  the 
centres  of  the  sympatbetic  when  a  medium  et  n  flex  action,  and  a 
cousequeut  development  of  the  nervous  power,  w^hich  power  then  op- 
erates, through  motor  nerves*  upon  the  organic  initabiiity  of  part« 
which  are  brought  into  motion. 

203,  Like  specific  scnsibifity  (§  199),  and  the  organic  property,  ir* 
ritahility  (|  190-192),  sympathetic  Bensibility  is  variously  modified  in 
different  parts,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of  impressiona 
from  agents  of  particular  virtues,  and  for  their  transmission  to  the 
nervous  centres,  and  for  the  ultimate  generation  of  true  sympathy; 
while  the  same  agents  tail  of  these  eflTecta  in  other  parts  (§  133,  ^c.) 
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but  this  impression  is  imparted  to  irritabHity  and  then  to  mobility, 
before  motion  can  follow  (§  195) ;  or,  from  the  iytimate  associations 
and  analogies  between  irritability  and  sensibility,  the  two  properties 
may  bo  simultaneously  affected  by  the  same  4i gents.  Where,  how- 
ever, sensation  is  accompanied  by  raotioQ  as  an  apparent  effect  of  im- 
pressions upon  common  sensibility,  it  probably  arises  in  all  cases  fiom 
a  simultaneous  impression  upon  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  198,  201, 
202).     This  exact  afialysis  is  indispensable  to  onr  subject, 

210.  Irritability  may  be  increftsed  through  an  exalted  slate  of  sym- 
pathetic sensibility,  and  organic  motions  may  be  thus  increased 
through  sensibility ;  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  foregoing  law 
(§209). 

211.  Il  is  doubtful  whether  parts  may  be  irritated  withotit  exciting 
mobility  (§  202) ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  common  and  specific  flenst^ 
bility,  as  in  seeing,  tasting,  &c.,  and  in  pain. 

212.  Mobility,  like  irritability  and  sensibility,  may  be  in  a  passive 
( r  dormant  state,  tis  in  the  ovmn  and  seed,  or  as  sensibility  exists  in 
the  organic  life  of  animals.  All  are  roused  by  appropriate  agents, 
and  could  not  be  roused  were  they  not  already  present.  Certain  an- 
imals, such  as  the  wheel,  and  the  sloth  animalcula,  may  have  all  appa- 
rent traces  of  life  extinguished,  may  bo  completely  exsiccated,  and  be 
speedily  revived  by  heat  and  moislurc.* 

The  first  impression  of  semen,  or  of  heat,  &c.,  upon  the  ovum,  or 
seed,  is  made  on  irritability,  through  which,  as  the  next  step  in  the 
process,  mobility  is  roused  into  action.  Then  follow  the  new  ele- 
mentary combinations. 

We  thus  leam,  in  part,  that  life  is  a  cause,  not  an  elfect, — {Med. 
and  Physiolog.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  9,  ei  gcq.) 

213.  Sensible  mobility  is  especially  manifested  in  the  compound 
organs,  taken  as  a  whole  (§  205).  Insensible  mobility  occurs  in  tha 
small  vessels  (§  207).  But,  iho  palpable  evidences  of  a  special  law 
of  motion  in  the  small  vessels  are  apt  to  bo  sacrificed  to  the  negativft 
fact  that  the  motion  itself  is  not  of  a  visible  nature.  As  well  might 
we  deny  the  existence  of  microscopical  animals. 

214.  Tho  insensible  motions  in  organic  life  are  the  most  important 
that  occur,  especially  such  as  lake  place  in  the  extreme  capillary  ves- 
sels; since  these  are  the  instruments  of  all  the  most  essential  actions 
and  phenomena  of  life,  and  of  disease. 

215.  Voluntary  motion  is  brought  into  exercise  by  the  will  and 
nenoua  power,  as  will  be  set  forth  under  my  consideration  of  the  lat- 
ter projierty  and  the  fimction  of  motion  (|  222-2 33 J,  500  d).  The 
essential  difference,  therefore,  between  the  motions  in  animal  and  or- 
ganic life  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  stimuli ;  volutitary  motion  requiring 
the  exercise  of  the  wiU,  while  the  organs  of  organic  life  rarely  obey 
the  stimulus  of  tho  nervous  power  when  cxcittHi  by  the  will  (^  500  e). 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  mooility  has  a  peculiar  modification  in  the 
muscular  tissue  of  animal  life. 

Notwithstanding  mobility,  in  animal  life,  is  always  subject  to  the 
nervous  power,  motion  is  here,  as  in  organic  life,  independent  of  iho 
nervous  system, excepting  as  supplying  a  stimulus  (HS3,  486)» 
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6.    THE    NERVOUS    POWER ITS    DIRECT    AND    REFLEX    ACTION. 

222,  a.  The  analysis  which  I  shall  make  of  sympathy  eftlablishes  bo 
clearly  its  fuuctional  charucter,  that  I  shall  remove  it  from  among 
the  properties  peculiar  to  animals,  where  it  has  l>ocn  hitherto  placoti 
ill  »lt*rmiii«T  this  function,  generally  retrardod  as  a  properlyi  1  shall 
inlroduee  the  nervous  power,  upon  which,  in  connection  with  sensi- 
bility, the  function  tlepencls  (§  201),     This  is  reflex  mrvous  action. 

222 ^  h,  Tlie  philosopliy  of  tho  operation  of  the  nervous  power  in 
prtnlticing  mtition,  under  all  its  various  aspects,  as  manifested  in  its 
natural  reflation  of  organic  functions  (^  202),  or  by  its  tther  rctiex 
actions  as  induced  by  morhific  and  remedial  agents,  or  by  the  influ- 
ences of  diseasci,  in  llie  motions  which  are  generated  in  the  organs  of 
organic  life  by  the  passions  and  analogous  ailcctions  of  the  miud,  in 
the  movements  of  the  voltititary  muscles,  in  the  production  of  sudden 
death  from  all  causes,  as  well  bs  the  solution  of  other  relative  prob- 
lems, and  the  physiological  interpretation  of  the  recognized  laws  of 
sympathy  and  their  general  introduction  into  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, wore  originally  attempt ud  by  myself  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries*  and  subsec|uently,  and  more  extensively, 
in  my  Essay  on  tbe  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents.*  Should 
the  exposition  there  and  now  set  forth  prove  to  be  well  founded,  it 
must  necessarily  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  tho  overthrow  of  all  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  hypotheses  in  physiology,  consign  to  its 
well-merited  oblivion  the  humoral  pathology,  and  place  upon  its  true 
foundation  the  operation  of  remedial  ogents. — t^ee  Rights,  Ace,  p,  012. 

223,  Tho  ner\ous  power  appertains  to  the  vital  principle,  resides 
exclusively  in  the  nervous  systems,  and  is,  therefore,  pecnliar  to  ani- 
mals (§  184,  h).  It  gives  rise,  however^  to  results  in  organic  as  w*ell  as 
animal  life.  These  results,  also,  are  far  more  numerous  and  impor- 
tant in  the  organic  th<m  the  animal  mechanism,  while  sensibility  is  es* 
pecially  designed  for  tho  latter*  Unlike  scnsihility,  also,  in  its  func- 
tion of  sensation,  perception  is  not  necessary  to  the  operations  of  tlie 
nervous  power,  nor  does  the  latter,  like  sensibility  in  its  office  of  pro- 
ducing sensation,  require  a  continuity  of  the  nerves  with  tho  brain  fnr 
reflex  or  direct  aclion^  especially  in  orgimic  life  (§  209,  507), 

The  nervous  power  is  constantly,  though,  for  the  most  partj  in  in- 
sensible operation  throughout  the  organic  mechanism,  modifying  Iha 
actions  and  amtnalkimj  the  products  of  all  parts.  For  this  special 
reason  1  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  nervous  powder  is  super- 
added to  the  vital  principle  of  animals,  and  that  the  complexity  ot  or- 
gans and  functions  which  it  is  designed  to  subserve,  and  the  absence 
of  its  phenomena  in  plants,  aflbrd  a  substantial  proof  that  the  proper- 
ty belongs  to  animals  alono    (^  10 IT) 

224,  The  nervous  power  is  excited,  especially »  llirough  what  aro 
denominated  tho  motor  nerves  and  tho  motor  fibres  of  compound 
nerves,  or  '*  nerves  of  motion ;"  these  nenes,  however,  being  mainly 
dependent  for  the  neiTous  power  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cora 
(§201). 

Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ncnous  power  is 

implanted  in  the  motor  nenes,  as  well  as  in  tho  brain  and  spinal  cord, 

Tlie  phenomena  of  contiguous  sympathy,  as  when  inflammation  of 

the  liver,  the  lungs,  &:c.,  is  relieved  by  blisters,  over  tho  region  of  tho 

♦  Mkd.  and  Phys.  Comu.,  1840.— E«9ay,  cfc.,  1842. 
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evinre  ilif  &im|jlicUy  of  fundamental  principles  and  the  relu  lion  snip 
and  perfect  harmoiiy  which  prevail  among  the  wholes  even  those 
which  arc  especially  relative  to  mind  and  intitinct  as  aupcradded  to 
the  simple  condition  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  (§  323-325,  SISJ), 

2d.  The  reflex  action  ofthe  nervous  power  is  excited  through  the 
medium  of  sympathetic  sensilnlily  (§  201-203).  This  complex  pi  ocess 
tefiuhs  in  the  true  function  of  sympathy.  Impressions  arc  made  by 
nhy.sii^al  and  mental  causes,  by  disease,  &c.,  upon  tbo  foregoing  varie- 
ty of  sensibility, which  I  call  sympalhetic  from  the  otiicc  ofthe  sensi- 
tive conductors  in  this  function  of  reflex  nervous  action.  The  impres- 
sions are  then  communicated  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis^  or  to  nlher 
central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  there  bring  into  operation, 
and  variously  modify,  ihe  nervous  power  (§  224),  The  power,  tlnis 
developed,  thus  influenced,  or  so  modified  in  kind  that  it  partakeg  of 
the  nature  ofthe  ti-antsmilted  impressions,  which  are  more  or  less  co^ 
incident  with  the  virtues  ofthe  remote  causes,  is  then  exerted,  through 
the  motor  system  of  nervea,  upon  the  organic  properties  of  distant 
parts,  or  ofthe  nervous  system  itself  (§  208»  209,,  4G2--1G0),  by  which 
those  properties,  and  their  resulting  functions  and  products,  are  vari- 
ously affected  according  to  the  foregoing  circumstances.  From  this 
fact  it  also  results,  that  the  modified  conditions  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  nervous  power,  w4icn  the  preternatural  operation  of  ihb 
power  depends  upon  external  causes,  whether  morbific  or  remedial, 
are  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  changes  in  the  organic  conditions 
which  are  wrought  in  parts  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  same  causes 
(§  188,  657  5,  563-50,"),  891  i  k  893  t,  902,  904  a,  951  r,  990i). 

228,  a.  It  thence  follows,  that  there  is  imparted  to  the  neiToua 
power,  by  the  foregoing  means  {§  227),  more  or  less  of  the  charac- 
teristic virtues  of  the  remote  causes^  but  under  the  influcnct  of  its  own 
naturty  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  suhstituted  for  those  causes, 
and  thus  reaches,  with  its  acquired  attributes,  and  their  vanous  eflVcts, 
every  part  ofthe  organization,  and,  often,  with  great  instantaneous- 
ness.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  constitution  ofthe  nervous  pow- 
er is  wonderfully  suited  to  the  various  exigencies  of  life  ;  whilc^  as 
will  Ijc  seen  in  section  232,  it  grows  out  of  its  jdtysiological  nature  as 
a  regulator  of  organic  actions  \\  1057,  1075,  481  tf). 

228,  h.  It  is  also  an  important  law  that  the  nervous  power  is  vari- 
ously influenced  in  its  morbific  and  remedial  action  by  slight  vari- 
ations in  the  intensity  ofthe  operating  causes,  whetherniciitalorphys- 
teal  i  though  a  determination  is  simultaneously  given  to  its  action  by 
the  numerous  other  conditions  already  mentioned,  and  which  may 
happen  to  he  present.  Thus^  an  impression  from  cold,  as  a  blast  of 
air,  or  a  drop  of  cold  water,  upon  the  skin  iu  syncope,  will  rouse  the 
respiratory  organs.  Another  impression  from  the  same,  and  under 
otlier  circumstances,  will  excite  catarrh,  or  pneumonia,  c^r  articnlar 
rheumutism.  One  degree  of  impression  upon  the  stomach  by  turtar- 
izcd  antimrniy  w^ill  determine  the  nervous  power  upon  the  respirnloiy 
muscles  (as  will  cantharides  uj)on  the  bladder,  or  mercury  upon  I  lie 
salivnry  glands),  and  vomiting  is  the  consequence;  w^iile  it  simul- 
taneously rellecta  the  same  power  upon  the  skin,  and  other  organs^ 
and  of  which  perspiration,  &:c.,  is  a  consequence.  In  smaller  doses, 
the  respiratory  movements  are  nut  affected,  but  only  the  condition  of 
the  skin,  &:c.,  and  in  lesser  degrees.     But,  these  examples  embrace 
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only  certain  paits  of  the  influences  in  each  case;  while  in  othci-s  they 
are  far  more  complex,  one  sympathetic  result  becoming  the  cause  of 
Others,  till,  through  a  single  impression  upon  the  skin,  various  circles 
of  morbific  or  remedial  reflex  nervous  actions  may  be  instituted. 

229.  When  disease  operates  in  the  foregoing  manner  in  exciting 
tlie  nervous  power,  and  determining  it  with  alterative  eflects  upon  re- 
mote parts,  or  upon  the  nervous  system  itself,  it  often  imparts  to  it  a 
modification  by  which  a  similar  condition  of  disease  is  generated  in 
the  parts  upon  which  the  power  is  thus  determined.  Hence  the  con- 
secutive inflammations  which  are  oflen  springing  up,  sympathetically, 
in  various  parts.  But,  this  depends,  more  or  less,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  organs  secondarily  afiected,  upon  their  precise  condition  as  divert- 
ed more  or  less  from  their  healthy  states  by  other  causes,  upon  tem- 
perament, age,  sex,  &c.  When,  therefore,  the  nervous  power  is  de- 
veloped by  disease,  other  conditions  varying  more  or  less  from  the 
primary  aflection  are  observed  among  the  common  effect^.  For  the 
same  reasons,  also,  when  morbific  and  remedial  agents  operate  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  power,  the  results  may  be  very  various. 

230.  If  the  nervous  power  be  brought  into  preternatural  operation 
in  a  direct  manner  (§  227),  as  when  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
brain,  or  spinal  cord,  or  the  trunks  of  nerves,  or  by  cerebral  disease, 
or  when  the  mind  or  passions  develop  its  operation,  it  is  also  liable  to 
modifications,  and  corresponding  eflects,  as  when  the  impressions  are 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  the  sensitive  conductors.  Thus 
alcohol,  applied  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  increases  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  so  do  anger,  joy,  hope,  love, 
imagination.  But,  a  watery  infusion  of  opium  or  of  tobacco,  applied 
in  like  manner,  depresses  those  actions,  and  so  do  fear,  grief,  and  anx- 
iety. We  see,  also,  various  other  organic  functions  aflected  in  a  cor- 
responding manner  (§  480-485,  489-492,  943,  945).  In  these  cases, 
the  nervous  power  is  often  determined,  with  more  or  less  effect,  di- 
rectly upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain,  and  may  extinguish 
them  instantly.  A  sudden  explosion  of  anger  may,  in  this  manner, 
induce  apoplexy,  while  in  other  cases  the  destructive  influence  of  the 
nervous  power  is  expended  mainly  upon  the  heart.  Inflammation  of 
the  brain  determines  the  nervous  power  directly  upon  the  cerebral 
vessels  which  carry  on  the  morbid  process,  and  thus  increases  its  force 
and  obstinacy.  So  with  many  nvorbific  and  remedial  agents  of  a 
physical  nature,  which,  when  applied  to  the  stomach,  excite  the  ner- 
vous power  indirectly,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  sensitive  fibres 
of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  but  in  which  cases  the 
nervous  power  is  reflected  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain, 
or  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  individual  nerves,  as  well  as  upon 
those  of  other  parts.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  the  narcotics,  strych- 
nine and  analogous  substances,  prussic  acid,  aconite,  &c.,  which  bear 
specific  relations  to  the  nervous  system ;  either  exciting  or  removing 
morbid  states  of  the  brain  or  nerves  (§  487  g,  526  d), 

231.  It  is  not  alone  the  general  functions  of  tissues  and  of  com- 
pound organs  which  are  affected  by  the  nervous  power  in  the  fore- 
going manner  (§  227-230),  but  equally,  also,  those  of  the  intimate  or- 
ganization of  all  parts,  upon  which  nutrition,  vital  decomposition,  &c., 
depend.     It  always  acts  upon  minute  structure  (^  395,  1040). 

232.  The  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  now  described  (§ 
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227-230)  are  analogous  to  those  whicli  we  have  seen  to  bo  exerted 
upciD  irritability  and  sensibilitv  (§  191,  200),  and  they  sprint  from 
that  physiological  cuiisiitution  of  the  nervous  power  which  ia  aesign- 
etl  ft»r  great  natunil  purposes  in  the  animal  economy.  Tiiia  power  is 
manifestly  ossociatetl  with  the  vital  principle  of  ariimalu  (§  184|  h)  as 
a  reg-ulntor  of  their  muhifarious  parts,  by  which  the  whole  are  main- 
tainetl  in  haraioniong  action,  or  by  which  the  varying  changes  and 
failures  of  some  shall  institute  vital  changes  in  other  pmts  that  felmll 
contrihnte  to  the  restoration  of  the  former,  or  exempt  the  general  or- 
ganism from  the  evils  which  would  otherwise  arise  {§  455).  Volnn- 
tary  motion  (§  215,  486),  respiration,  a  permanent  contraction  of  the 
sphincters*  arc  aUo  other  final  causes  of  the  institiition  of  the  nervous 
power.  The  power  is  in  perpetual  operation  in  every  part  of  the 
animal  organization,  though  more  ohviously  pronounced  in  some  of 
its  results  than  in  others,  as  in  the  function  of  respiration,  the  perma- 
nent contraction  of  ihe  sphincters,  the  motions  of  the  irin,  ikv.  It  is, 
however,  not  less  constantly  operative^  though  with  less  intensity,  in 
all  organic  processes,  bestowing  important  conditions  upon  all  pro- 
tlncts  of  ati  organic  nature,  solid  or  fluid,  and  forever  stretches  its 
raiiversal  sway,  as  a  harmtmizing  power,  over  the  whole  organic 
tnechanism*  This  power,  therefore,  is  rendered  ex(|tnsitcly  suscepti- 
ble to  the  most  astonishing  variety  of  physical^  vital,  and  nientalcanses ; 
and,  that  it  mny  feel  and  transmit  the  influences  of  the  vital  changes 
that  may  befall  one  part  or  another  to  otlier  parts,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  great  balance  of  fimctions,  and  to  fnlfill  the  office  of  restoration 
as  well  as  of  conservation,  there  is  imparted  to  it»  as  to  the  other  prop- 
erties of  life,  a  paiiial  mutability  in  its  nature,  confoi!*mablo  to  the  va- 
rious impressions  exerted  upcui  it,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  van- 
ously  and  usefully  alterative  to  morbid  conditions;  and  since,  also, 
such  alterative  effects  as  are  demanded  by  morbid  stales  could  nf>t  be 
exerted  by  a  natural  vital  agent  in  its  unmodified  condition.  Thus 
we  have,  in  the  obvious  constitution  of  the  nervous  power,  as  manifest 
in  its  cotnmtm  functions,  a  pi*inciple  of  interpretation  for  all  the  vari- 
ety of  ciianges  timt  are  not  less  obviously  exerted  upon  it  by  niorbific 
and  remedial  agents  than  arc  plain  its  reflex  and  direct  actions. 

233,  The  nervous  power  dt^s  not  generate  motion  either  in  animal 
or  organic  life  (§  47(i-102,  51G,  nog.  2,  7).  It  only  inOuences  the  nr* 
ganic  property  mobility,  npoti  whicii  all  motion  depends,  through  tlie 
mediatn  of  irritability*  (§  188,  205,  208,  200,  226).  Even  voluntary 
motion  is  entirely  independent  of  the  nerv^ous  system,  excepting  as 
the  nervous  power  is  a  stimolus  to  irritability.  In  the  production  of 
this  complex  function  several  elements  are  concei-ncd  :  Ist.  The  will, 
operating  as  a  stimulus  upon  tlie  brain,  develops  the  nervous  power; 
2d.  This  power  is  then  transmitted  to  the  vohmtary  muscles,  where  il 
acts  as  a  stimulus  upon  irritability  (§  226) ;  3d,  Mobility  is  thus  called 
into  exercise,  the  immediate  result  of  which  is  voluntarv  motion  (§ 
205,  206,  20S,  200,  245,  2r>6,  476  c,  486,  4S7,  492,  no.'  7,  500  d). 
However  complex,  and  destitute  of  analogies  in  the  world  of  mere 
physics,  this  phenoraennn  may  be,  I  have  no  douht  that  the  solution 
which  I  have  offered  will  bj  received  by  every  philosnphical  mind 
which  may  attentively  consider  the  nervous  prwor  in  its  connections 
witli  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  experiments  (d'  Wilson  Philip  (§  464, 
fee,  476,  &:c.,  1041). 
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Since,  also,  the  nervous  power  has  no  existence  in  plants,  their  ac- 
tions are  alone  influenced  by  the  physical  agents  of  lite ;  and,  having 
no  sympathetic  relation  of  parts,  the  diseases  of  one  pan  are  felt  by 
other  parts  only  through  the  common  laws  of  nutrition,  while,  also, 
remedial  agents  are  curative  by  their  local  action  alone. 

233  i.  The  nervous  power,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  its  determina- 
tion upon  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine,  may  be  propagated  upon  distant  parts,  with  morbific  or  curative 
effects,  long  after  the  removal  of  the  agent  by  which  it  was  originally 
dxcited.  This  is  owing  rx>  the  continued  change,  or  impression,  wrought 
upon  the  part  to  which  the  agent  was  applied  (§  514  g^  516,  no.  6). 

233J.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  of  the  nervous  power  is 
that  of  its  determination  through  particular  nerves  upon  certain  parts, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  whether  mental  or  phys- 
ical, whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial,  and  equally  so  in  animal 
and  organic  life ;  passing  over,  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  law,  various 
intermediate  nerves  of  more  direct  anatomical  connection.  This  is 
remarkably  exemplified  in  many  musical  performances  and  feats  of 
agility.  This  special  determination  of  the  nervous  power  is  most  in 
conformity  with  the  special  influences  that  may  bring  it  into  operation, 
in  healthy  conditions  of  the  body ;  but  in  diseased  states,  or  where  or- 
gans  are  but  partially  diverted  from  their  natural  state,  a  direction  is 
more  or  less  given  to  the  determination  of  the  power  by  these  acquired 
susceptibilities  (§  500  j.  A;,  871).  This  peculiar  attribute  of  the  ner- 
vous power  distinguisnes  it  from  the  direct  action  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  which,  if  taken  into  the  circulation  in  eflicient  quan- 
tities, would  often  derancre  the  universal  body.  But  the  same  physi- 
ological constitution  of  the  nervous  power  which  renders  it  obedient 
to  the  will  in  its  transmissions  to  particular  muscles,  or  to  the  passions 
in  its  effects  on  special  organs  in  organic  life,  renders  the  power,  when 
modified  by  remedial  or  morbific  agents,  and  according  to  its  pre- 
cise modification  and  susceptibility  of  parts,  equally  determinate  and 
circumscribed  in  its  operation  (§  150-152,  838,  844).  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Nature  more  wonderful  and  paradoxical  than  this  attribute  of 
the  nervous  power ;  and  while  the  facts  which  it  supplies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  will  and  the  pas$ions  bear  with  the 
strongest  analogical  force  upon  the  philosophy  which  respects  the  in- 
fluences of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  all  parts  distant  from  the 
seat  of  their  application,  that  analogy  is  corroborated  by  the  limitation 
of  the  morbific  or  remedial  effects  to  certain  parts  of  the  organism. 

233f .  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  influence,  y-fflex  or  di- 
rect, is  generally  the  immediate  remote  cause  of  all  changes  beyond  the 
seat  of  the  direct  action  of  other  causes  (§  644-647^,  889  k). 

GENERAL    REMARKS    UPON    THE    PHILOSOPHY   OF    LIFE. 

234,  a.  Notwithstanding  all  the  laws  of  sympathy,  that  are  neces- 
sary to  the  full  interpretation  of  the  remote  effects  of  morbific  and  re- 
medial agents,  are  as  well  established  as  any  laws  in  physics,  they 
have  not  been  applied  to  these  important  objects ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, those  philosophers  who  have  contributed  most  to  their  critical  ex- 
position overlook  their  pathological  and  therapeutical  bearings,  and 
cling  to  the  doctrines  of  humoralism,  and  of  the  operation  of  remedial 
agents  by  absorption ;  nor  have  they  applied,  in  the  least,  the  nervous 
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powei  ill  a  pliilo^tiphical  maimer  to  mt  exploralion  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  ^ympaLby,  The  osciHationa  of  KewtoTi,  the  contractiona 
of  Darwin,  the  vibrations  of  Hartley,  the  secretions  of  Galen,  the  gal- 
vanism of  Galvanic  the  destructive  forces  of  the  chemist,  and  tlie  caloric 
and  the  magnctiam  of  wilder  imaginations,  continue  to  be  adopted, 
and  show  as  well  by  their  great  incongruity  as  by  their  failure,  that 
the  hypotheses  are  founded  on  imaginary  data^  and  that  each  has 
neglected  the  phenomena  of  life  (§  189  b,  785,  1085). 

234^  ^.  I  Bay  nothing  of  those  who  still  refuse  their  assent  to  the 
well-ascertained  laws  of  sympathy,  as  manifested  in  the  natural  states 
of  the  body.  These  they  have  yet  to  study  and  to  learn  ;  but  it  may 
bo  well  objected  that  their  ignorance  shall  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  ot  knowledge  (^  905J). 

He,  indeed,  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  spectator  of  human 
events,  w4io  anticipates  the  acquiescence  of  ignorance  or  prejudice,  or 
the  ready  concurrence  of  inferior  minds,  in  the  intricate  problems 
which  relate  to  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions.  The  demonstrations 
of  Philip  have  become  obsolete  in  all  but  their  abstract  nature;  and 
the  di^overics  of  Prochasca,  Sir  Charles  Belh  Mullcr,  Hall,  Valentin, 
and  others,  in  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  are  either  unknown^  or  un- 
api>reciated,  by  all  but  the  erudite  student  or  such  as  aim  at  emdition ; 
and  the  very  anfitomical  medium  of  reflex  actions,  through  which  the 
operations  of  the  nervous  power  and  the  pbcnomeiia  of  sympalhy  ap- 
peal, as  it  were,  to  the  ne/t^es  as  well  as  to  the  Jindci"8tanding,  is  apt  la 
be  regarded  as  an  accidental  or  as  a  superfluous  appendage  of  the 
body,  or  thrown  in  lo  embaiTass  inquiry  by  multiplying  the  complex 
ities  of  organic  beings  (^  1039), — KmHTS  of  Authors,  p.  912. 

Coming  to  the  different  kinds  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  aa 
these  are  modified  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  or  by  other  phys- 
ical causes,  as  well  as  the  analogous  modifications  of  the  nervous 
piivver,  and  its  remarkable  attributes  as  a  vital  agent,  its  direct  action 
as  such  when  developed  by  causes  acting  directly  upon  the  nervous 
system,  or  when  brought  into  opei-ation  indirectly  through  the  medi- 
um  of  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  227),  and  other  analogous  facts  which 
are  equally  substatitialed  by  an  endless  variety  of  phonomena,  tbey 
are  pronounced  by  a  no  small  number  of  the  profession,  even  by  vvn- 
tcrs  who  appear  in  the  character  of  expounders  of  medical  philosophy, 
as  metaphysical  speculations,  or  as  imaginary  hypotheses.  Even  life 
itself  is  regarded  as  a  subtlety  of  the  schools,  or  as  a  phantom  of  less 
reputable  claims.  **  For  my  part,"  says  Magendie,  **  I  declare  boldly 
that  I  look  upon  these  ideas  about  vitality,  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  noth- 
ing more  til  an  a  cloak  for  ignorance  and  laziness"*  {^  1034). 

234,  c,  Jf,  then,  you  object  to  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  life, 
why  not  to  the  existence  of  mimi,  lo  the  imponderables,  or  to  tangible 
matter  itself  {§  108,  161),  175  hi/)  1  Do  you  deny  its  several  well- 
attested  properties  I  Then  w  hy  not  deny  the  properties  of  the  mind  1 
Have  you  not,  for  the  aid  of  the  senses,  a  tangible  analogy  in  ihe  solar 
beam  (§  1881  d,  234  e)!  Do  you  cast  aside  all  the  phenomena  of 
irritability  and  sensibility,  and  maintain  that  the  action  of  internal  and 
external  causes,  the  mind  and  its  passions,  is  exerted  upon  the  slruc- 
ture  alone,  because  you  cannot  see  the  properties  (§  169,  189)  ]     Can 

*  Soo  Medical  and  PhyxicfioipcaJ  Commentane*,  Yol.  i.,  p.  3t7,  511,  51  d,  514,  515,  mm  to 
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of  aucli  moiIificatiDns ;  and  is  there  a  single  effect  of  morbific  and 
remedial  agents^  operating  through  the  nervous  system r,  which  cannot 
he  ch^arl)%  perfectly,  explained  by  the  doctrines  which  I  have  prr>- 
Ijounjed  in  relation  to  the  nen^otis  power  t  Can  a  like  affimiation  be 
made  of  any  otFier  thing?  But^  you  cannot  see  the  modificalions  of 
the  nervous  power.  Neither  can  you  see  the  mudilications  of  thn 
electric  fluid,  aa  manifested  under  the  contlttions  of  electricity  and 
galvanism  ;  but,  the  effects  of  the  latter  make  a  strong  impression 
upon  sense,  which  grows  into  the  belief  that  physical  causes  do,  in  re- 
ality, alter  the  conditions  of  electricity  and  turn  it  to  galvanism,  and 
those  effects  have  actually  engendered  the  expression  of  *Vmodiiieation 
of  electricity."  Here,  then,  is  something  for  the  senses,  to  aid  them 
in  their  sur\'ey  of  the  less  tangible,  but  not  less  precise,  and  infinitely 
diversified,  phenomena,  tliat  mark  the  artificial  modifications  of  irrita- 
bility, sensibility,  and  the  nervous  power.  And,  should  you  require 
a  like  assistance  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  irritability  and  sen- 
sibility, or  even  t!ie  existence  of  the  different  properties  w^hich  apper- 
tain to  the  vital  pnnciple,  you  have  only  to  regard  the  solar  beam, 
and  the  solar  prism,  and  try  experiments  with  each  prismatic  color 

234,-  e.  Do  you  marvel  at  the  rapidity  \\\xh  tvhich  the  neiTOua 
power  moves  in  its  operations  I  Consider,  then,  the  incomprehensi* 
ble  velocity  of  light, — 200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time  ;  or  the  more 
rapid  apparent  motion  of  the  electric  fluid.  Or»  lake  the  more  prob- 
able diictrine  of  the  undulations  of  light,  and  this  will  be  yet  more  con 
form  able  to  what  is  probably  true  of  the  nervous  power.  Of  the  un- 
dulations, then,  w^e  have  not  less  than  458,000,000,000,000,  for  the  red 
ray;  535,000,000,000,000,  for  the  yellow  ray ;  727,000,000,000,000, 
for  the  violet  ray,  in  a  second  of  time. 

I  say,  when  we  think  of  tlio  physical  effects  of  electricity,  galvan- 
ism, magnetism,  and  of  light,  and  more  especially  when  we  attempt  to 
think  of  the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  the  undulations  of  light 
are  propagated,  wo  shall  have  no  difficulty  w^ith  what  1  havo  attrib- 
uted to  the  nervous  power  in  resolving  the  phenomena  of  sympathy^ 
voluntary  motion,  &c.  ^  and  when,  also,  we  r effect  that  those  very  un- 
dulations, according  to  their  variety,  produce  on  the  retina  all  tlie  im- 
pressions that  are  requisite  for  evei'y  phenomenon  of  vision,  and  that 
every  impression,  which  is  thus  produced,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
brain,  before  the  sense  of  vision  can  be  excfted  (§  188i  f/,  500  ^j. 

If,  also,  the  retina  be  thus  seusitive  to  the  undulations  of  a  substance 
which  is  so  imponderable  that  it  is  doubted  by  many  whether  the  sub- 
stratum of  light  be  actually  material,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty,  I  say, 
by  the  aid  of  this  plain  analog}%  in  making  the  same  philoBophical  use 
ctf  the  vastly  more  numerous  and  unique  facts  that  are  supplied  by  an- 
imal life,  or  in  apprehending  that  the  virtues  of  more  substantial 
agents,  whether  morbific  or  remedial,  may,  in  like  manner,  exert  pow- 
erful impressions  upon  the  properties  of  every  part,  both  nervous  and 
organic,  and  that  such  influences  may,  equally  with  the  impressions 
of  light,  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  establish  im* 
pressions  upon  the  parts  in  conformity  with  the  virtues  of  each  agent 
(I  503). 

The  undulations  of  light  are  excited  by  the  various  objects  from 
which  they  proceed.    And  so  of  the  nervous  power.    It  is  not  f»  tran' 
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of  more  pi-ecUion,  and  more  accomplishment  to  science^  and  without 
the  pernicious  hypotheses  of  the  latter*  And  can  the  same  affirma- 
tion he  made  of  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  vital  princi- 
ples, and  of  their  natural  motfifi cations  in  different  parts,  and  those 
which  are  induced  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents  1  On  the  contrary. 
we  see  this  knowledge  every  where  coBveited  to  the  most  important 
uses  of  organic  beings^  not  ooly  in  a  direct  practical  sense,  but  in  un- 
folding die  great  laws  l>y  which  they  are  governed.  This  knowledge, 
indeed,  is  the  great  foundation  of  physiology  and  of  the  healiiig  art. 

Do  you  object  to  the  relation  which  sympathetic  sensibility  bears 
to  the  ner^^ous  power  (§  201),  and  the  relatioo  of  the  nervous  power 
to  irritabiHty  {§  226),  in  the  phenomena  of  motion?  Have  you  any 
better  data  for  your  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  magnetic  pole 
to  the  needle  j  and  to  explain  that  relation,  do  you  not  admit  a  pecu- 
liar imponderable,  invisible  agent,  which  acts  upon  the  properties  of 
the  needle  1  Do  you  understand  any  better,  or  have  you  any  better 
facts  respecting,  the  relation  of  physical  agents  to  the  mind^  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  sensation  t  You  obtain  your  ideas  of  matter  through  the 
operation  of  physical  agents  upon  the  intellectual  part ;  and  how  will 
you  explain  the  access  of  those  physical  means  to  the  spiritual  sub- 
iitance  unless  you  also  admit  the  physiological  property,  sensibility  T 
M^'bat  intelHgible  contiection  is  there  between  the  properties  of  mind 
and  the  motions  of  the  brain  ?  What  intelligible  connection  between 
the  stimulus  of  the  blood  and  the  motions  of  the  heart,  or  those  mo- 
tions which  attend  the  generation  of  bile  and  all  otlier  organic  products, , 
unless  you  admit  a  principle  of  life  ]  The  forces  of  life  are  concerned 
about  sensation  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  there  would  be  a  violent 
interruption  of  the  law  of  analogy  were  there  not  something  interme- 
diate between  mind  and  matter,  a  bond  of  union,  as  it  were,  through 
which  impressions  upon  the  senses  should  reach  the  spiritual  existence. 
We  may  fancy  it  to  he  electricity,  or  the  chemical  forces;  but,  this 
no  more  aids  our  comprehension,  through  the  known  phenomena  sup- 
plied by  these  causes,  as  to  the  communications  from  matter  to  the] 
immaterial,  thinking  existence,  than  if  we  regard  the  ner^'^es,  p^  fc^ 
as  the  only  medium.  We  therefore  turn  our  reason  to  the  special 
]>henomena,  and  find  a  property  in  universal  operation  throughout  the 
l)u(ly,  as  the  medium  through  which  certain  kinds  of  impressions  from 
physical  agents  are  transmitted  to  the  mind.  But,  we  find,  also,  an- 
other analogous  series  of  phenomena  w^hich  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  depend,  also,  upon  a  certain  modifiGation  of  the  same  prop- 
erty as  that  through  w^hich  impressions  are  made  upon  the  mind  by 
external  objecLs.  We  see,  also,  that  these  transmitted  impressions 
give  rise  to  another  endless  series  of  peculiar  results,  which  have  their 
point  of  departure  in  the  nervous  centres ;  and  we  see,  too,  that  each 
one  coiresponds  with,  and  confirms  the  others,  in  the  several  seriea 
respectively.  We  learn,  besides,  that  those  of  the  last  series  are  anal* 
ogous  to  the  direct  eflfects  of  vital  agents,  healthy,  morbific,  and  re- 
medial, upon  the  organs  which  are  the  immediate  seat  of  their  opera- 
tion. Hence*  we  conclude,  inevitably,  that  there  exists  what  is  de- 
nominated the  nervous  power,  with  all  the  capabilities  which  I  have  as-_ 
cribed  to  it,  and  that  it  is  brought  into  operation  through  the  same" 
channel  of  sympathy  as  the  mind  when  sensible  objects  exert  their 
effects.     The  mind,  and  the  nervous  powcT,  are,  therefore,  so  far  on  a 
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organic  properties,  and  all  inorganic  agents,  substances,  or  causes,  w« 
may  be  equally  certain  that  llie  agents,  substances,  causes,  or  powers, 
are  as  different  from  each  other,  in  their  essence,  as  in  theu*  pho- 
nomena  (§  1085). 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  power,  and  the  organic  prop- 
erties, are,  respectively,  sui  generis  ;  having  no  analogies  in  the  inor- 
ganic world. 

The  phenomena  which  diflVrent  agents,  powers,  or  causes,  manifest, 
are  so  unlike  each  other,  that  dififerent  modes  of  investigation  must  be 
pursued  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  each;  and  the  phenomena  will 
be  just  as  conclusive  of  the  nature  of  one  substance  or  power  as  of 
another.  A  stone,  i(ft  instance^  affccta  the  sight,  and  touch ;  it  ap- 
pears of  a  certain  size,  shape,  color,  &c.,  or  it  is  hard  or  soft ;  if  an* 
alyzetl,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  several  disvtinct  substances,  each 
of  which  manifest  other  phenomena ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  a  stone.  And  so  of  magnetism,  galvanism,  light,  heat,  and 
whatever  else  appertains  to  the  inorganic  world.  We  examine  their 
manifestations,  and  compare  them  together,  and  distinguish  different 
I  thinga  from  each  other  by  the  m  anile  stations  or  phenomena  of  each. 
But,  there  are  groups  of  phenomena  whiclj  have  certain  general  re- 
semblances, and  these  we  anauge  into  genera  or  families,  a'i  tlie  sev- 
eral eaiths,  metals,  gases,  &:c, ;  but  the  specific  distinctions  always 
remain,  so  that  by  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  each  species  we  can 
always  distinguish  one  from  another.  Just  so  it  is  in  respect  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  powers.  The  means  of  knowledge  are  of  the 
same  nature  in  all  the  cases,  and  ihe  proof  is  as  good  in  one  case  as 
in  another. 

Coming  to  plants  and  animals,  a  general  survey  of  their  phenomena 
shows  as  that  they  have  no  other  analogies,  of  any  importance,  with 
the  inorganic  world,  than  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
These  are  derived  fk-om  the  inorganic  kingdom  ;  and  here  the  simili- 
tude ends.  If  we  investigate  the  phenomena  analytically,  they  come 
upon  us  in  a  profusion  wholly  surpassing  those  of  inorganic  beings, 
^and  without  the  most  remote  resemblance.  Here,  therefore,  we  ap- 
^  ply  the  same  rule  as  to  inorganic  beings,  and  we  leani  by  the  same 
process  of  observation  as  much  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  one  class 
of  beings  as  of  the  other,  and  the  proof  is  as  good  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  though  more  conclusive  in  respect  to  organic  beings,  in- 
asmuch as  their  phcnotTiena  are  more  various.  By  the  same  rule,  also, 
we  attain  all  the  knowledge  we  posseijs  of  the  soul,  and,  beyond  tliat 
of  Revelation,  uli  that  is  relative  to  a  Supreme  Being;  and  we  dbtin- 
guish  each  from  all  the  others,  or  biing  diem  into  relationship,  in  the 
same  way, — See  Coa a  elation  of  Forces,  §  1085. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  what  I 
have  said  of  the  modifications  of  the  nen'ous  power  (§  S 27-229),  and 
of  the  organic  properties  (§  133-156,  1S8-215). 

234,  h.  Wo  are,  however,  so  much  the  creatures  of  sense,  that  the 
majority  will  probably  still  go  on  explaining  every  thing  appertaining 
to  life  by  some  tangible  or  visible  cause,  or  by  some  laws  with  which 
we  fancy  ourselves  to  be  better  acquainted.  1  have  already  cited  sev- 
eral examples  ;  and  if  we  take  up  any  writer,  indifferently,  it  is  more 
than  an  equal  chance  that  the  authorities  will  bo  increased.  Thus, 
here  is  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc's  excellent  work  on   ^'  Medical  hogic,** 
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olyecta  of  more  semiblc  demonstration;  and  tliis  is  all  we  know  of 
the  sensible  objects  themselves,  We  reach  die  connection  between 
common  matter  and  its  properties,  between  the  vital  properties  and 
organized  structure,  between  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  and 
tlic  nervous  system^  tlie  concurrence  between  them  in  the  production 
of  certain  effects,  and  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  several  prop* 
erties,  by  a  common  process  of  observation.  There  are  raystericR  at- 
tending the  same  conditions  of  the  whole  which  must  be  left  to  the 
sole  comprehenaion  of  the  Author  Who  intonded  the  whole  to  syb- 
serve  the  purposes  in  which  we  are  alone  interested ;  Who  has  wise* 
ly  secured  to  Himsolf  the  nature  and  control  of  primary  causes;  and 
Wlio  has  thereby  restricted  our  inquiries  to  the  only  useful  end  of 
knowletlga,  the  existence  of  the  causes,  and  their  various  phenomena 
and  laws.  These  may  be  so  employed  as  to  answer  the  wants,  the 
Gonvcntences,  and  the  various  exigencies  of  intelligent  beings.  Those 
are  the  springs  of  action  which  it  might  be  unsafe  for  man  to  under- 
stand, 

236,  From  what  I  have  hitherto  said  on  the  subject  of  life  it  must 
evidently  be  regarded,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  as  a  caitse^  not  as  an 
effect  The  functions  and  other  phenomena  are  the  cfiTects.  This  con- 
struction, which  I  have  also  set  iorth  in  my  Essay  on  the  '*  Vital  Pow- 
ers'* in  other  demonstrative  aspects,  is  int]ii*pensable  to  any  sound 
principles  in  meilicine.  All  effects  have  their  causes;  and  this  simple 
principle  obliges  us  to  look  for  a  cansc  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  It 
IS  with  the  conditions  of  that  cause,  ascertained  through  the  medium 
of  its  effects,  that  all  physiology  and  medicine  are  concerned, 

237,  The  powers  by  which  living  beings  are  governed,  ccetens  2^(ir* 
ibusy  are  always  as  precise  in  their  operation,  and  bring  about  rcssuUa 
as  precise,  as  gravitation  itself  But  the  properties  of  life  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  variations,  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  correspond- 
ing variations  in  their  phenomena.  Gravitation,  and  other  physical 
forces,  on  the  other  hand,  are  immutable,  and  there  are,  therefore,  no 
variations  in  the  results  of  their  operation.  But  it  is  also  equally  line 
that  any  given  condition  of  the  properties  of  life»  connected  with  any 
given  influences^  is  equivalent  to  the  unvarying  state  of  the  physical 
forces.  That  particular  condition,  in  conjunction  with  the  supposed 
influences,  always  determines  the  same  resulis,  whether  in  health  or 
disease.  Every  power  in  nature,  when  operating  under  given  circum- 
stances, always  terminates  in  uniform  eflectF.  The  uncertainties, 
therefore,  to  which  the  science  of  medicine  is  liable,,  or  any  other  which 
has  nature  for  its  foundation,  are  owing  to  our  inability  to  undenstand 
all  the  facts.  If  any  remedial  agent  produce  an  eflcct  at  one  time 
which  it  does  not  at  another  it  is  because  the  properties  of  life  have 
been  differently  affected  in  the  different  cases ;  and  there  may  have 
been,  also,  a  concurrence  of  many  other  diflerent  influences.  Never- 
theless, in  each  case,  the  medicine  operates  according  to  established 
laws,  and  the  modifications  depend  upon  the  difference  of  circumstan- 
ces. Each  combination  of  circumstances,  however,  ahvays  gives  a 
uniform  determination  to  the  laws  whicii  govern  the  effects.  Where 
the  conditions  are  the  same,  the  remedy  in  a  certain  dose  will  always 
produce  the  same  results. 

Although  gravitation  is  immutable  in  its  nature,  we  yet  see  mme- 
thing  analogous  to  the  foregoing  influences  upon  the  properties  of 
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attribiiteij  of  organic  beings  tliat  do  not  undergo  absolulo  chaDge  and 
renewal.  These  properties  mast  be  forever  present,  without  essential 
change  of  their  nature,  lo  carry  on  the  work  of  decay  and  renewal, 
which  are  in  perpetual  progress  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  over  which 
tlie  properties  preside. 

Hence  an  important  law,  that  all  hereditary  predisposkjons  to  dis 
ease,  and  all  impressions  from  morbific  agents,  which  do  not  produce 
their  manifest  effects  lill  the  blood  shall  have  undergone  a  renewal 
(as  in  hydrophobia,  fcvei-s,  &c,),  must  be  primarily  exerted  npon  the 
properties  of  life,  and  that  all  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  Ouids 
and  solids  must  he  duo  to  that  original  modification  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties. To  perpetuate  the  primary  influences  something  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  must  receive  the  impression.  Analogy,  alone,  would  as- 
►eure  us  that  this  must  he  also  equally  true  of  the  effects  of  all  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  (^  66f!). 

239.  There  is  nothing  more  important  to  be  kno^vn  and  appreci- 
ated than  the  endowment  of  the  properties  of  life  with  a  tendency  to 
return  from  diseased  to  their  natural  states.  This  is  the  rij  mcJica- 
trix  7iatur<Bj  and  is  the  immediate  foundation  of  therapeutics.  This, 
and  this  alone,  has  given  rise  to  the  art  of  medicine ;  since,  by  no  ar- 
ti^cial  means  can  the  diseased  properties  and  functions  of  life  be  con- 
verted into  their  healthy  slate.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  most 
efBcient  remedial  agents  institute  their  favoi-able  effects  by  establish- 
ing new  pathological  conditions  ;  which  farther  shows  that  it  is  nature 
alone  which  cures,  and  through  the  foregoing  principle.  Tiiat  prin- 
ciple consists  in  the  controlling  influence  of  physiological  laws,  and, 
without  it,  organic  nattire  would  become  extinct  (^  853). 

240.  Connected  with  the  foregoing  law  is  another  not  less  funda- 
mental, and  which  shows  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  from  the  effects  of 
remedial  agents  upon  healthy  to  morbid  conditions.  It  is,  that  the 
susceptibility  of  all  parts  to  the  actioii  of  remedies,  physical  or  mental, 
is  very  different  in  disease  from  what  it  is  in  health,  and  the  nature 
and  iho  results  of  the  influences  are  greatly  different  in  the  two  con- 
ditions. Take  many  of  the  most  powerful  agents,  arsenic,  tartarized 
antimony,  iodine,  &c.,  and  when  adnnnistcred  in  certain  small  and 
repeated  alterative  doses  they  bring  about  the  cure  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  formidable  conditions  of  disease  j  while  the  esame  doses 
may  not  manifest  any  action  upon  the  system,  or  on  any  part  of  it,  tin- 
der circumstances  of  health.  This  manifestly  depends  upon  an  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties,  in  their  diseased  con- 
ditions, to  the  action  of  foreign  agents,  and  upon  an  increased  dispo- 
sition lo  undergo  changes.  And  here  wg  have  opened  a  grand  dis- 
play of  infinite  Design,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  to  mitigate  the  pen- 
alties of  disease,  and  to  presence  the  human  race.  This  law,  which 
unfolds  a  principle  latent  in  health,  and  by  which  morbid  organic 
properties  acquire  susceptibilities  to  salutary  influences  from  agents 
which  in  health  would  either  produce  no  effects*  or  lead  to  untoward 
results,  and  its  ally,  the  great  recuperative  principle  (§  239)»  imposo 
the  highest  obligation  on  physicians  to  become  medical  philosophers. 

7.    THE    UlSG    AND    ITS    rROPERTlES. 

241.  a.  Reason  and  instinct  belong  to  man;  instinct  alone  to  ani- 
mals*    Mind  is  commonly  regarded  as  synonymous  with  reason,  and 
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blcs  him,  with  the  foreign  aid  of  reason,  to  imbibe  ihe  sustenance  re- 
quired by  organic  life.  Unlike  the  instinct  of  animals,  however,  the 
corresponding  manifestations  become  greatly  multiplied  as  age  ad- 
vances; but  it  remains  always  far  more  circumscribed  and  imperfect^ 
and  often  plunging  itself,  and  leading  reason,  into  violations  of  their 
natural  functions.  And  what  a  contrast  between  the  limitations  of  in- 
stinct and  the  progi-ess  and  grasp  of  the  human  mind  j  the  latter  for- 
ever ranging  through  ali  the  labyrinths  of  nature,  investigating  their 
phenomena,  developing  their  powers,  their  subsidiary  causes,  and  their 
laws,  turning  in  upon  itself  and  multiplying  its  knowledge,  and  en- 
larging its  powers  by  its  own  independent  efforts,  laying  up  the  gains 
of  the  past  as  a  fruitful  source  of  present  good  and  of  farther  acquisi- 
tions, distinguishing  good  from  evil,  from  which  results  the  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  investigating  its  own  attributes,  and  attempting 
even  its  own  nature,  and  tracing  up  its  existence  to  a  Higher  Power, 
as  the  Author  of  the  Universe  tvhich  was  made  for  tlie  contemplation 
and  the  enjoyment  of  mind  (§  175  c}, 

241,  tL  It  is  not  an  object,  however^  of  the  Institutes  to  investigate 
the  philosophy  of  mind  beyond  those  physiological  considerations 
which  aro  relative  to  the  properties  and  functions  of  life,  however 
it  may  have  been  important  to  their  interests  to  contradistinguish  the 
Maker  from  His  works  (§  14  c,  175,  350  J  //-/).  Percept ian  and  the 
wUl  are  the  only  mental  properties  which  concur,  more  or  less,  in  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life» 

242.  Perception  is  always  necessary  to  true  sensation,  and  therefore 
to  the  exercise  of  all  the  senses.  The  mind,  or  instinct,  must  per- 
ceive an  impression  made  upon  sense,  and  consciousness  must  operate 
before  the  impression  can  be  realized.  The  phenomena  of  eympa- 
thy  in  their  connection  with  sensibility,  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
life,  are  not  relative  to  sensation,  but  depend  on  a  special  modification 
of  sensibility  and  on  the  nervous  power. 

243,  The  will^  anotber  property  of  the  mind,  upon  which  volition 
depends,  exemplifies  yet  farther  the  complexity  of  the  principles 
which  obtain  in  the  animal  kingdom;  and  its  phenomena  admonish 
us  to  pause  over  that  materialism  which  sees  nothing  but  the  demon- 
strations of  physical  and  chemical  power  in  the  equally  unique  mani- 
festations of  irritability,  sensibility,  mobility,  the  nervous  power, — the 
entire  organic  force  (§  215), 

The  will  presides  in  animal  life.  It  governs  the  mov#ments  not 
only  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  even  the  operations  of  the  other 
mental  faculties.  In  producing  muscular  motion,  the  operations  of 
judgment  and  perception  are  oflcn  associated,  and  even  bring  the  will 
into  action.  All  muscular  movements  with  which  the  mind,  or  in- 
stinct, is  not  connected,  depend  upon  other  causes  than  the  wilk  Vol- 
untary motion  is,  therefore,  as  dependent  on  the  will  as  true  sensation 
is  upon  perception  (^  1072,  b). 

The  will  has  very  little  operation  in  organic  life  (§  500,  e) ;  though 
the  passions  operate  with  power  upon  the  heart,  the  abdominal  viscera, 
&c.  This  peculiarity  is  founded  in  consummate  Design  ;  since  great- 
er latitude  to  the  will  would  be  incompatible  with  animal  existence  j 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  other  elements  of  the  mind  are  allowed,  for 
useful  purposes,  to  stretch  their  influences  to  the  deep  recesses  of  life, 

244.  The  will,  a  property  of  the  mind,  like  the  nerrous  power  a 
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property  of  the  vital  principle,  is,  therefore,  a  vital  stimulus  to  the 
braiu,  whose  chief  office  is  the  production  of  voluntary  motion,  by 
bringing  into  action  the  nervous  power. 

245.  When  the  will  gives  rise  to  voluntary  motion  the  philosophy 
is  the  same  as  when  motion  is  developed  in  the  organs  of  organic  life 
by  the  nervous  power  (§  205-215).  The  latter  may  take  place 
through  impressions  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  (§  227,  500), 
or  by  impressions  exerted  in  a  direct  manner  upon  these  centres  (§ 
227,  230,  477).  The  will  operates  in  the  direct  manner,  develops 
the  nervous  power,  and  transmits  it  to  the  irritability  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  by  which  mobility  is  brought  into  operation  (§  233).  When 
the  passions  affect  the  movements  in  organic  life  it  is  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  with  the  will  in  animal  life  (§  500  h,  1040,  1072  b). 

246.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  unity  in  the  great  plan  of  the  ner- 
vous power,  in  its  relations  to  both  organic  and  animal  life,  to  mind  as 
well  as  to  matter,  and  the  perfect  concurrence  of  all  the  facts,  and  the 
obvious  nature  of  the  whole,  which  declare  a  harmony  of  principles 
and  laws  throughout  all  the  immense  variety  relative  to  the  nervous 
power,  continue  to  unfold  a  grandeur  of  the  subject  which  invites  an 
unprejudiced  attention  to  the  expositions  I  have  made  of  this  brilliant 
institution  of  Nature  (^  1069-1082). 


FOUETH  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

FUNCTIONS. 

247.  Our  fourth  grand  division  of  Physiology  comprehends  the 
functions  of  organic  beings.  They  are  carried  on  by  the  properties 
of  life  in  their  connection  with  organized  structure  (§  170,  175,  177), 
and  of  which  the  functions  are  the  great  final  causes,  or  effects  (§  176). 
They  are,  indeed,  the  only  useful  ends  of  life ;  since,  otherwise,  all 
organic  beings  would  exist  in  the  condition  of  the  seed  and  egg  (§ 
235, 236).  The  terminating  series  of  the  capillary  vessels  are  the  im- 
mediate instruments  of  all  the  essential  processes  in  organic  life,  and 
therefore,  also,  of  all  diseases  (§  109,  410,  411,  668,  679). 

248.  The  functions  are  common  and  peculiar, 

249.  The  common  functions  belong  to  all  organic  beings.  They 
consist  of,  Ist.  Motion;  2d.  Absorption;  3d.  Assimilation;  4th.  Dis^ 
tribution  ;  5th.  Appropriation,  or  nutrition  and  secretion ;  6th.  Excre* 
tion;  7th.  Calorification;  8th.  Generation,  The  first  seven  are  in- 
dispensable to  animals  and  plants.  The  eighth  appertains  only  to 
the  species,  and  has  no  essential  part  in  the  organic  economy  (§  97, 
11^123,  153-156,  237,  578). 

250.  The  peculiar  functions  belong  to  animals  only.     They  are, 

I.  Functions  of  relation  ;  comprehending,  1st.  Sensation;  2d.  Sym* 
pathy,  or  reflex  nervous  action. 

II.  Voluntary  motion,  and  functions  by  which  the  mind  and  instinct 
act  on  external  objects. 

III.  Other  mental  and  instinctive  functions. 
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COMMON.   OR    ORGANIC    FUNCTIONS. 


251.  Organs  which  perform  eimilar  functions  are  veiy  variablo  in 
structure  in  difleretit  ortlers  of  animals.  The  liver,  for  example,  "  is 
represented  in  one  case  by  simple  caeca,  or  blind  sacs ;  in  another  by 
Uiha  of  caeca ;  in  a  third  by  bunches  of  cells  j  in  a  fourth  by  a  spongy 
mass;  in  a  fifth  by  branclied  ducts  ending  in  feather-like  terminal 
twigs  ;"  and  so  on^  up  to  the  complication  of  the  roost  perfect  animals. 
Nevertheless^  they  all  secrete  a  very  analogous  Huid.  And  so  of  odi- 
cr  organs  aod  functions, 

A  due  regard  for  the  preceding  facts  must  unavoidably  reconcOo 
every  mind  to  what  I  have  said  a»  to  microscopical  explorations  of  tbe 
minuteness  of  structure  (5  131»  304,  306,  lOH. >), 

252.  Though  structure  bo  very  various,  there  is  a  great  analogy 
in  the  vital  functions  and  their  immediate  products, — even  between 
plants  and  animals.  This  is  remarkably  true  of  every  individual  part 
in  the  difl*erent  races  of  animals,  whatever  its  simplicity  or  complexi- 
ty (§  251)*  Hence,  it  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  that  the 
propeities  of  life  have  a  greater  agency  in  the  formation  of  organic 
products  than  the  structure  itself  (§  67-69). 

1,    MOTION. 

253.  Motion  Is  the  immediate  result  of  the  action  of  mobility  or 
contractility,  and  was  necessarily  explained  in  describing  that  prop- 
erty (I  205-215).  It  is  tlio  function  by  which  all  things  acquire  their 
movement  in  organic  beings* 

254.  Motion  may  be  remotely  mechanical,  as  the  movement  of  the 
blood,  ingesta,  &c. ;  but  the  power  and  the  actions  of  parts  which  gen- 
erate the  mechanical  movements  are  purely  vital. 

255.  Motion  belongs,  of  course,  to  every  tissue  in  which  its  mani- 
festations occur  J  and  it  is  therefaro  an  error,  however  common,  to 
limit  this  function  to  the  muscular  tissue. 

256.  The  great  offices  of  motion  in  organic  life  are  to  supply  the 
system  with  useful  materials,  and  to  remove  such  as  are  useless, 

257.  In  animal  hfe  this  function  appears  under  ibc  aspect  of  loco- 
motion or  some  analogous  result,  and  I  have  associated  the  considera- 
tion of  this  modification  of  the  function  with  that  which  is  common  to 
the  organic  life  of  animals  and  plants,  on  account  of  their  common  na- 
ture* 

258.  Voluntary  motion  proceeds  from  the  action  of  the  will  upon 
the  great  nervous  centre,  by  which  the  nervous  puwer  is  tlevelnped 
and  transmitter!  to  the  irritability  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  188, 208, 
S33,  476  r).  Here  the  excitation  of  the  nervous  power  is  direct,  as 
in  the  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip  (§  486,  487).  If  ihe  motion  be 
involuntary,  as  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  rei^piration,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nerv^ous  power  is  indirect,  according  to  the  usual  process 
when  or(2:anie  actions  are  influenced  by  the  nen'oue  power  (§  222,  &:c., 
500).  When  other  involuntary  motions  affect  the  muscles  of  animal 
life,  as  convulsions,  &c.,  the  development  of  tlie  nervous  power  may 
be  direct,  as  in  diseases,  and  concussions,  of  the  brain,  or  indirect,  as 
in  teething,  and  intestinal  irritation.  The  philosophy,  however,  re- 
specting the  production  fif  motion  in  all  these  cases,  is  exactly  the 
same.     Whether   the  m(*vement3  he   ^'oluntary   or  invohmtary,  the 
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been  local  nervous  centres,  ganglia,  perhaps,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
S}rmpaihelic  nerve  to  supply  the  requisite  stimulus  Ih rough  reflex  ac- 
tions; the  air  and  the  injuries  openiling  as  remote  exciting  causes  of 
the  nervous  influence  (§  475^).  But  in  the  ca^  of  the  mutilated  heart 
the  nature  of  the  injury  precludes  the  supfH>silion  that  there  could  have 
been  any  radiating  focus  of  reflex  actional,  which  ig  probably  equally 
true  of  the  case  tn  §  498  e ;  bo  that  in  those  ifistancei*  the  air  and  the 
mechanical  irritation  were  alone  the  exdting  causes,  Not?;  A  p.  1111. 

2G5,  Motion,  therefore,  whether  voiuntarj' or  in volonlary,  is  carried 
on  through  properties  inherent  in  the  various  lissucj^,  and  the  nentous 
influence  is  only  a  remote  exciting  cause,  and  in  that  respect  on  com- 
mon ground  with  other  vital  agents,  while  fdso,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  an 
indiBpensablc  reguhitor  of  the  organic  mechanism  of  aninials,  and  trib- 
utary to  the  |)erfection  of  their  organic  corapounds  (§  222-233|,  500)* 

266«  The  nervous  power,  in  developing  motion  in  either  organic  or 
animal  life,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  organic  propeities,  does  not  follow^ 
the  nerves  according  to  their  regular  order  of  distribution  from  the 
nervous  centres.  On  the  contrary,  its  entire  want  of  uniformity  in 
that  respect — operatinej  simultaneously,  at  one  time,  through  a  nerve 
or  nerves  proceeding  from  the  cranium  and  some  inferior  part  of  the 
spinal  canal,  while  it  passes  over  all  intermediate  nerves — or,  at  an- 
other time,  electing,  without  any  regularity  in  respect  to  order  of  ar- 
rangement, two  or  more  of  those  intermediate  spinal  nerves — thi^ 
entire  want  of  respect  to  anaiomical  order  is  so  famihar  to  all  that  it 
has  not  appeared  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  sublime  problems  of 
nature.  This  very  extraordinary  attribute  of  the  nervous  power  ip 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  n^ 
operation  is  determined  ih rough  particular  nerves  either  by  an  act  of 
the  will,  or,  in  organic  Hfe,  by  pailicular  passions,  by  their  intensity 
of  operation,  and  by  the  special  nature  and  intensity  of  physical  ogenU 
which  may  tiansmil  their  influences  to  the  nervous  centres  through 
some  other  part;  and,  in  the  cases  relative  to  organic  life,  according, 
also,  to  the  existing  susceptibility  of  the  ^'arious  parts  of  the  organism 
(§  137  d,  143,  148-la2,  233f,  500,  8021  r,  8D3,  905,  1059). 

267.  All  the  foi'i^going  are  establij^hed  facts,  of  perpetual  occurrence; 
and  tliey  tihoukl  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  doctrines  which  I  have 
advanced  as  to  artificial  modifications  of  the  nervous  power,  and  the 
mmim  o/j/rf/?iflft'of  niorbitie  and  remedial  ogents  (§  224-233 J,  497*-500, 
503,  500,  889  a,  891^  k,  81)2  aa,  8tJ3-905)v 

2.   ABSORPTION. 

268.  Absorption  is  performed,  in  animals^  by  the  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics ;  lht>sc  vessels  being  very  similar  in  their  constitution  and 
function.  There  are  corresponding  means  for  tlie  office  of  absorption 
in  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants. 

269.  Magendie,  and  others  who  have  copied  from  him,  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  attributing  the  office  of  absorption  to  the  veins.  Ho 
was  led  into  the  mistake  by  an  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  lymphat- 
ics terminate  variously  in  small  veins.*  Fallacies  of  that  nature 
should  be  apparent  npgn  principle  alone^ — at  least  to  such  as  recog- 
nize a  unity  of  design,  and  a  simplicity  in  the  great  institutions  of 
nature.     Every  system  of  vessels,  so  far  as  knowm,  has  but  one  func* 

*  8co  Medical  and  Pky*iolofie&t  Commen/frrie»,  vol.  ii.,  p.  170,  n&te,  390,  39i-39<L 
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wbole.  Had  not  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  been  endowed  m  iliw 
wonderful  manner,  or  wore  absorption  a  mere  physical  process,  or  ca- 
pillary attraction,  or  endosmose,  all  foreign  subatances  would  have  free 
access  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  organization,  and  organic  beings 
wouhi  have  had  no  continued  existence.  They  would  have  perished 
as  soon  as  created.  Hence,  are  the  vital  properties  so  modified  in  all 
these  millions  of  inlets  into  the  labyrinth  of  organization  that  they 
shall  be  not  only  vigilant  sentinels,  but  recognize,  at  once,  every  one 
of  the  thousand  offenders  that  may  endeavor  to  steal  its  way  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  (§  192). 

277.  ^.  Some  of  the  most  important  laws  in  medicine  are  foanded  on 
the  special  modifications  of  irritability  in  different  parts  (§  149,  150); 
and  as  it  respects  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  the  principle  not  only 
contradicts  the  assumption  of  the  openition  of  medicines  by  absotpiion, 
but  confirms,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  the  laws  of  sympathy, 

278.  It  is  only  when  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  become  morbidly 
affected,  or  their  irritability  essentially  modified  by  the  morbific  action 
of  agents  offensive  to  the  organization,  that  those  agents  are  at  all  ad- 
mitted, and  then  only  very  sparingly.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
when  undigested  food  escapes  the  pyloric  orifice  in  indigestion,  or 
the  red  globules  of  blood  gain  admittance  to  the  serous  vessels  in  in- 
flammation (§  14,  74,  117,  137, 143,  l.'iS.  166,  169  /,  266,  303|  a,  306. 
310,  313,  325,  387,  399,  409/,  452,  514  A,  524  d,  525,  526  J,  528  c, 
638,  649  d,  764  b,  811,  847  c,  848,  902/,  905). 

279.  If,  therefore,  fiireign  agents  alfectthe  abi^orbf^nt  vessels  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  so  also  do  they  aflect  the  condition  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  part.  This  is  the  beginning  of  disease,  which  may  now  go  on 
accumulating  without  any  farther  agency  of  the  exciting  cause  ;  or, 
if  the  offending  cause  gain  admission  into  the  circulation,  it  may  con- 
tinue, per  se,  to  exasperate  disease.  But,  even  in  this  case  of  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  morbific  or  remedial  agents  after  their  absorption, 
I  have  shown  that  solidism  and  vitalism  can  alone  explain  their  effects 
(5  819,  &c.). 

280.  I  have  also  shown  that  when  morbific  or  remedial  agents  are 
taken  into  the  circulation  the  quantity  ia  so  small,  their  dilution  by 
the  blood  and  other  iluids  so  great,  and  their  elimination  by  the  kid- 
neys so  rapid  (at  least  in  a  general  sense),  that  little  or  nothing  is 
likely  to  be  contributed  in  this  way  to  the  morbific  or  remedial  eff*ects. 

The  rapidity  with  which  agents  that  are  not  morbific,  but  useless 
to  the  system,  are  elaborated  by  the  kidneys,  is  a  proof,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  Design,  that  a  provision  exists  for  the  exclusion  of  deleterious 
agents  from  the  circulation.  But,  since  they  may,  under  special  cii- 
cumstances,  pass  the  gi*eat  sentinel  (§  278),  the  kidneys  are  provided 
as  other  guards  to  the  general  organism,  to  expel  the  offendei^s  at  once. 
Just  so  with  the  lungs.  If  offensivo  objects  pajss  tlic  larynx,  ail  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  through  a  beautiful  system  of  Design,  imme* 
diately  eet  at  work  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder.  The  intelligent  reader 
will  readily  carry  this  principle  to  more  recondite  processes,  as  the 
institution  of  abscesses,  and  the  curious  stops  tliat  attend  their  progress 
from  deep-sealed  parts  toward  tlie  surface  (^  733), 

281 .  It  may  be  also  added,  that  1  know  of  no  critical  attempt  having 
been  made  to  invalidate  the  facts  and  the  reasoning  set  forth  in  my 
Essay  on  the  Humoral  Pathology,  which  has  for  its  object  the  ex- 
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poflure  of  that  pathology  and  the  defense  of  solidism  and  vitalism ; 
and,  although  that  work  has  been  now  six  years  before  the  public,  I 
know  not  that  I  have  omitted  the  investigation  of  one  essential  fact  or 
experiment  that  has  been  alleged  or  instituted  in  behalf  of  humoralism. 
If  such  bmission  has  occurred,  let  it  be  shown.* 

282.  Many  disting^uished  men  have  been  led  into  the  error  of  sup 
posing  that  noxious  substances  are  taken  readily  into  the  circulation 
because  the  skin  is  deeply  tinged  with  yellow,  in  jaundice ;  or  because 
the  bones  become  red  when  madder  is  eaten ;  or  the  urine  is  colored 
by  rhubarb,  or  manifests  the  odor  of  tuipentine,  of  garlic,  &c.  But, 
let  it  be  considered,  that  the  inoffensive  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  is 
alone,  absorbed,  as  is  also  that  of  madder  and  rhubarb,  &c. ;  while  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  of  garlic,  is  enough 
to  impart  all  the  odor  to  the  urine  that  has  been  ever  observed  to  at- 
tend that  product. 

283.  If  remedial  and  morbific  agents  be  absorbed,  it  devolves  upon 
the  mechanical  philosophers  to  show  the  fact,  which  they  have  failed 
of  doing  in  regard  to  many  of  the  most  important  (§  826  c) ;  but  should 
their  assumptions  become  realities,  I  shall  have  demonstrated  by  a  mul- 
titude of  analogies  where  absorption  is  out  of  the  question,  and  in  va- 
rious other  ways,  that  the  modus  operandi  of  the  whole  rests  upon  the 
philosophy  of  the  natural  physiological  laws  (§  1088-1089). 

284.  Although  a  very  limited  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  through  their  absorption  into  the  circulation,  be%ot  incompat- 
ible with  solidism  and  vitalism  (§  277,  278,  283,  827/),  the  usual  in- 
terpretation of  their  effects,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  humoralism, 
would  compel  us  to  abandon  the  application  of  physiology  to  medicine, 
whether  pathologically  considered,  or  in  respect  to  the  operation  of 
curative  a^nts.  The  laws  of  diisease  would  be  totally  unlike  the 
laws  of  health ;  or,  rather,  disease  would  be  without  laws,  and  there 
would,  therefore,  be  no  general  principles  in  medicine.  Practice  would 
be  a  blind  empyricism.  Diseases  would  be  just  as  various  and  un- 
certain as  every  chemical  change  in  the  blood,  and  these  changes, 
upon  the  ground  of  humoralism,  would  have  no  resemblances  to  each 
other. 

285.  The  properties  of  life  lie  at  the  foundation  of  physiology. 
It  is  a  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  of  the  laws  which  they  obey, 
that  enables  us  to  conform  our  habits,  at  all  ages,  in  the  best  way  for 
the  maintenance  of  health.  But,  what  is  disease  1  It  is  a  deviation 
firom  the  state  of  health ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  consistency 
in  nature,  disease  should  consist  primanly  and  essentially  in  modifi- 
cations of  those  vital  properties,  which,  in  a  different  state,  constitute 
the  important  conditions  of  health.  In  this  way,  therefore,  medicine 
takes  tne  rank  of  an  intelligible  and  important  science.  Physiology 
is  the  ground-work  throughout.  Pathology  becomes  nothing  more 
than  physiology  modified.  And,  coming  to  therapeutics,  it  is  still 
physiology  applied  to  the  cure  of  diseases ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
application  of  such  agents  to  the  morbid  properties  of  life  as  shall  aid 
their  restoration  to  their  natural  physiological  state.  The  whole  is 
thus  bound  together.  No  new  elements  come  into  operation ;  but, 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  changes,  the  same  powers  are  in  action 
and  carry  on  all  the  processes.  Nor  are  there  any  new  laws  intro- 
duced.     The  powers  and  actions  being  fundamentally  the  same» 

»In  Medical  and  Phyiiohgieal  Comm.  voL  i.  1840.— Now  25  years,  and  no  attempt  made. 
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SO  are  the  laws,  of  health  and  disease,  as  are  those,  also,  by  whidi 
diseased  are  converted  to  healthy  conditions.  But,  the  powers  or 
properties  of  life  being  modified  in  disease,  and  again  modified  in 
other  ways  by  the  action  of  remedial  agents,  so  are  the  laws,  under 
which  all  these  results  happen,  varied  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
The  laws  are  only  the  conditions  under  which  effects  take  place ;  and« 
as  those  effects  have  always  a  direct  reference  to  the  state  of  the  vital 
properties,  they  must  be  fundamentally  of  the  same  nature  under  all 
the  various  conditions  of  life,  since,  tdso,  the  vital  properties  never  ' 
lose  their  fundamental  character  (^  1, 639). 

286.  When,  therefore,  I  may  speak  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  laws 
of  disease,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  something  entirely 
different  in  the  two  cases.  And  yet,  their  modifications  are  always 
precise,  and  the  results  of  each  are  always  determined  in  one  uniform 
manner.  This  is  necessarily  so,  because  the  changes  in  the  vital 
properties  are  always  precise,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences by  which  the  changes  are  effected  (§  149,  150). 

287.  In  this  sense,  therefore  (§  286),  the  laws  may  be  assumed  to 
be,  in  each  individual  modification,  of  a  specific  nature. 

288.  Laws  mav  be  said  to  be  general  and  specific ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  another  mode  of  considering  the  foregoing  principle  (§ 
285).  Thus,  it  is  a  eeneral  law  that  the  absorbents,  whether  in  healui 
or  disease,  do  not  take  up  foreign  substances  of  a  deleterious  nature ; 
but,  it  is  a  specific  law,  that  when  the  irritability  of  the  lacteals  or 
lymphatics  is  modified  in  a  certain  way,  they  will  admit  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  noxious  agent  by  which  the  alteration  is  produced  (f 
277,  278). 

289.  Those  mechanical  physiologists  who  have  not,  or  will  not  have, 
just  conceptions  of  the  properties  and  actions  of  life,  refer  the  process 
of  absorption  to  capillary  attraction,  or  that  mechanical  principle  which 
determines  the  ascent  of  oil  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp  (§  277).  The 
chemists  belong  to  this  class  of  reasoners ;  even  such  of  them  as  allow 
the  existence  of  a  vital  principle.  Thus,  for  example,  Liebig  has  it, 
that, 

"  A  cotton  wick  inclosed  in  a  lamp,  which  contains  a  liquid  satura- 
ted with  carbonic  acid,  acts  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  living 
plant  in  the  night.  Water  and  carbonic  acid  are  sucked  up  by  capil- 
lary attraction,  and  both  evaporate  from  the  exterior  part  of  the  wick." 
Again,  "All  substances  in  solution  in  a  soil  are  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants  exactly  as  a  sponge  imbibes  a  liquid,  and  all  it  con- 
tains, without  selection." — Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Pkynology  and  Agriculture, 

Now  all  this  might  be  very  good  philosophy  for  a  common  agricultu- 
rist; but  it  evinces  an  unaccountable  disregard  of  facts,  and  of  the  plain- 
est suggestions  of  nature.  And  yet  it  is  a  common  doctrine  now-a- 
days ;  a  part  of  the  "  new  experimental  philosophy."  In  the  first  place, 
however,  it  is  not  true  that  the  roots  of  plants  imbibe  their  nourish- 
ment *•  without  selection."  When  plants  are  cultivated  in  glass  ves- 
sels containing  distilled  water,  their  roots  will  even  decompose  the 
glass,  and  select  its  silica,  or  alkali,  or  take  them  both,  and  assimilate 
them  to  themselves,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  known  chemical  affini- 
ties or  influences.  Absorption  is  nearly  as  exact  in  plants  as  in  ani- 
mals ;  and  so  is  appropriation.     Like  animals,  their  absorbent  system 
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293.  Looking  at  other  facts  attending  the  process  of  absorption  \n 
plants,  we  shall  find  them  all  concurring  with  what  I  have  already 
stated  as  to  the  dependence  of  this  function  upon  vital  actions ;  and, 
if  vital  here,  we  need  not  look  for  other  proof  of  a  similar  law  in  an- 
imals. Thus,  Van  Marum  demonstrated  that  absorbed  fluids  could 
rise  only  eight  inches  by  capillary  attraction.  Hales,  Walker,  Mirbel, 
Chevreuil,  and  others,  have  shown  that  the  sap  moves  with  such  ve- 
locity and  force  in  plants,  that  it  must  be  propelled  by  vital  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations  of  the  vessels.  We  have  examples  of  this  sur- 
prising rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  grape-vines.  Don  and  Barbieri 
afHrm  that  they  saw  the  movements  of  the  vessels. 

Again,  the  motion  of  sap  is  increased  by  light,  heat,  and  other  stim- 
uli, which  have  no  effect  on  capillary  attraction.  And  this  is  the  opin- 
ion even  of  Liebig,  who  says  that  "  the  functions  of  plants  certainly 
proceed  with  greater  intensity  and  rapidity  in  sunshine,  than  in  the 
diffused  light  of  day ;  but  it  merely  accelerates  in  a  greater  degree 
THE  ACTION  ALREADY  EXISTING  ;'*  "  an  actiou,"  he  says,  **  which  dc- 
pends  on  the  vital  force  alone,** 

It  was  shown  by  La  Place,  that,  if  the  sap  rose  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, it  should  not,  as  it  does,  flow  from  the  openings  made  in  the  ves- 
sels. But,  again,  the  sap  wdll  not  flow  from  me  openings,  if  the  plants 
be  poisoned  with  prussic  acid.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  it  would  be  equally  absurd,  in  either 
case,  to  suppose  that  the  poison  acts  upon  any  physical  force.  As- 
tringents, and  various  other  substances,  applied  to  the  openings,  avert 
the  flow  of  sap,  which  can  only  be  done  through  the  forgoing  prin- 
ciples (§  278-284, 1054). 

294.  Here  is  another  fact,  and  which  appears  to  be  conclusive  of 
the  vital  nature  of  absorption,  and  of  the  discrimination  observed  by 
the  radicles  of  plants  (§  289,  291).  It  is,  that  the  sap  of  the  root  is 
unlike  any  thing  which  it  absorbs  from  the  eaith.  All  the  substances 
are  decompounded  at  the  moment  of  entering  the  roots,  just  as  the 
carbonic  acid  is  by  the  leaves.  Their  elements  are  then  also  united 
according  to  the  modes  which  prevail  in  organic  compounds  (§  38,  42). 

295.  Equally  unfounded  as  the  doctrine  of  capillary  attraction  are 
the  supposed  processes  of  endosmose  and  exosmose.  They  are  gen- 
erally predicated  of  experiments  upon  dead  matter,  and  are  then  car- 
ried, by  way  of  analogy,  to  the  living  organism,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
the  contradictory  phenomena  of  life.*  Having  entered  extensively 
into  a  refutation  of  the  hypothesis  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  in 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  shall  not  now  resume 
the  subject  (^  1052,  1053, 1054). 

8.   ASSIMILATION. 

296.  By  the  function  of  assimilation  subslances  taken  into  the 
body  are  converted  into  the  homogeneous  blood,  and  identified  in  com- 
position and  vital  properties  with  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  there- 
fore especially  concerned  in  the  process  of  growth,  and  in  supplying 
the  waste  which  is  constantly  in  progress.  It  is  the  function,  there- 
fore, by  which  the  properties  of  life  are  communicated  to  dead  matter. 

297.  All  dead  matter,  before  its  reception  into  the  body,  is  subject 
to  the  forces  of  chemistry.  The  operation  of  these  forces  is  arrest- 
ed m  the  alimentary  canal  of  animals,  and  in  the  absorbing  vessels  of 
plants. 

*  Violence  is  inflicted  in  the  experiments  npnn  living  tissnes. 
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298.  The  nutriment  of  vegetables  consists  always  of  inorganijc  sub 
stances,  or  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  inorganic  matter  before  its 
appro{>riation.  The  food  ot  animals  is  always  organic.  The  former 
exists  in  an  elementary  or  in  a  state  of  binary  combination,  the  latter 
of  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.  It  is  the  work  of  vegetable  assimilation 
to  overthrow  the  chemical  combinations,  and  to  unite  the  elements 
in  those  very  different  modes  which  constitute  organic  compounds. 
This  is  the  most  remarkable  and  comprehensive  System  of  Design  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  (&  1052). — Notes  NR  pp.  1121, 1123. 

299.  Assimilation,  therefore,  devolves  especially  upon  the  proper- 
tics  vivification  and  vital  affinity  (§  216,  218) ;  though  it  be  certamly 
true  that  all  the  organic  powers  and  functions  are  necessary  to  each 
other,  and  concur  together  in  producing  every  result.  But,  in  every 
result  there  are  jsome  more  interested  than  others. 

300.  Animals,  being  incapable  of  organizing  inorganic  substances, 
are  dependent  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  their  ultimate  source 
of  supply  (§  13,  14).  Such,  indeed,  is  the  final  cause  of  vegetable 
life.  But  the  food  of  animals  must  be  dead  before  it  can  begin  to  un- 
dergo the  action  of  the  vital  properties  in  another  being.  The  gas- 
tric juice,  for  instance,  has  no  effect  upon  any  living  substance. 

301.  No  organic  compound  ever  undergoes  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, or  any  approximation  toward  such  decomposition,  to  fit  it  for  tho 
purposes  of  animal  life.  On  the  contrary,  every  such  tendency  places 
the  appropriate^utriment  of  animals,  more  or  less,  beyond  their  as- 
similatmg  endowments.  It  is  the  province  of  animal  life,  and  of  all 
its  provisions  for  assimilation,  not  to  carry  back  toward  their  inorganic 
condition  the  peculiar  compounds  generated  by  the  vegetable  king- 
dom for  the  foreordained  uses  of  the  animal,  but  to  carry  them  for- 
ward to  yet  higher  degrees  of  life  and  organization.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and  is  conclusive  against  all  the 
chemical  speculations  with  which  physiology  has  been  so  unhappily 
visited  (^  356  fr-376).*    The  argument  belongs  to  me  (§  1084). 

*  302,  a.  The  assimilating  organs  in  vegetables  are  more  simple  than 
in  animals,  and  the  complexity  increases  in  animals  according  to  their 
rank  in  the  scale  of  life.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  organiza- 
tion bears  a  ratio  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the  endowment  of  or- 
ganic compounds  with  the  properties  of  life  (§  301,  409). 

302.  h.  The  process  of  converting  inorganic  into  organic  compounds 
begins  in  two  orders  of  vessels,  one  of  which  are  the  radical  absorb- 
ents of  plants,  the  other  analogous  vessels  in  the  leaves. 

*  The  matter  absorbed  by  the  roots  ascends  through  the  stem  to  the 
leaves,  where,  by  the  operation  of  a  series  of  vessels,  variously  mod- 
ified in  different  species,  it  is  converted,  alon^  with  that  absorbed  by 
the  leaves,  into  a  juice,  which,  like  the  blood,  is  thus  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  nutrition.  This  juice  then  descends  through  other  ves- 
sels, to  be  appropriated  to  all  parts,  and  to  form  the  source  of  all  the 
various  products  of  vegetable  organization. 

303.  a.  We  come,  therefore,  to  a  conclusion  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
comprehensive,  that  the  atmosphere  is  not  only  essential  to  plants  and 
animals  in  its  usual  acceptation,  but  that  it  supplies  the  great  means 
of  nutriment  to  both  organic  kingdoms :  directly  to  the  vegetable,  and 
indirectly  to  the  animal  department  (§  298-300).  Mineral  compounds 
appertaining  to  the  earth  must  yield  the  less  important  elements,  and 

*  Chemists  are  beginning  to  adopt  thb  conclusion,  as  appears  in  NoU  at  p.  196. — 1860. 
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even  sojEe  proportion  of  oxygen  througli  ihe  decompof^kion  of  rocks 
iind  me  111  Is  and  tlie  appropriate  combinations  that  may  ensue ;  but 
we  mast  look  esput'ially  to  the  atmosphere  and  what  it  contains  for 
ibc  four  great  elemeiits  which  conapose  organic  beings.  The  oxygen 
and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  vapor 
which  tlie  air  contains,  and  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  are  as 
much  at  this  day  the  gi*eat  source  of  nutriment  to  plants,  as  before  the 
**  mist*'  went  up  from  the  seas,  or  animals  yielded  ammonia.  Oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  thcretorc,  as  it  respects  atmospheric  air,  are  appropri- 
ated by  plants  in  their  elementary  condition.  Upon  organic  cora- 
pounds  thus  formed  is  animal  exbtence,  in  the  main,  dependenL 
Anamonia  certainly  conlributes  to  the  nourishment  of  plants.  But 
this  is  an  incidental  means,  at  least  if  there  bo  any  truth  in  MoseSw 
And  that  his  Record  is  true,  is  plain  enough  upon  the  principle  of 
Design ;  since  it  is  impossible  that  Providence  should  have  created 
the  animal  kingdom,  which  yields  the  aniroonia,  before  ho  brought 
forth  that  kingdom  upon  which  animals  depend  for  their  existence. 

303,  b.  As  it  respects  ahsorptian^  the  leaves  and  the  roots  of  plants 
appear  to  have  a  common  office,  though  the  former  are  deisigned  es* 
pocially  for  assimilation.  The  carbonic  acid,  and  the  oxygen  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  are  precipitated  along  with  the  vapor,  and  thus 
reach  the  organs  which  are  principally  devoted  to  absorption.  In  na 
other  way  can  we  primarily  reach  the  materials  of  all  organic  beings^ 
Before  t!ieir  absorption  can  have  begun,  the  most  esi&entia!  elements 
must  have  been  embraced  originally  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the 
simple  conditions  which  1  have  stated.  Nor  is  it  a  difficult  process  to 
follow  out  that  circuit  of  causes  and  effects  in  which  revolver  the 
economy  of  nature  in  making  the  waste  of  organic  beings  during  their 
own  existence  a  subsidiary  supply  of  nourishment  to  themselves,  or  to 
others  of  their  own  day,  or  to  generations  in  the  womb  of  time ;  or» 
when  consigned  "to  the  dust,'^  how  their  elements,  from  one  genera- 
tion to  anotlier,  form  an  endless  round  of  materials  for  reproduction 
and  growtli,  either  in  the  form  of  gases  and  vapor  diffused  in  the  air 
or  as  im bodied  with  tlie  earth. 

303,  c.  Although  it  be  the  special  object  of  the  radical  fibres  to 
caiTy  on  the  ftmction  of  absorption,  this  ofiice  is  more  or  less  perform- 
ed by  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  in  vaiious  degrees,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  species.  In  arid  climates,  the  leaves  have  this  function 
strongly  pronounced ;  atid  many  plants,  like  the  sempervirtHS^  wil 
grow  as  well  when  suspended  by  a  siring,  as  when  connected  hy  theic 
roota  with  the  soil. 

B03,  (f.  The  leaves  of  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  mostly  during  the 
day,  decompound  it  through  a  vital  prooeas,  and  otherwise  prepare  it  as 
an  important  source  of  nourishment.  Light  is  necessiir}^  to  this  func^ 
tion  of  the  leaves,  and  without  it  the  plant  languishes  and  dies.  As 
an  attendant  result  oxygen  gas  is  evolved  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
process  i:*,  therefore,  supjiendcd  during  the  absence  of  light,  and  somo 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  regenerated  and  escapes  along  with  the 
vapor  which  is  exhaled  by  the  leaves.  It  hiiii  been  abo  supposed  that 
more  or  less  oxygen  is  absorbed  at  night;  but  this  opinion  appears 
not  to  bo  sustained  by  later  and  better  observations.  It  is  most  proba- 
ble, indeed,  tliat  the  tern [jorary  absence  of  light  occasions  scarcely  more 
than  a  suspension  of  the  assimilating  process.     Light  acts  as  a  vital 
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stimulus  to  the  leaves,  by  which  their  organic  properties  are  lendereil 
capable  of  overthrowing  that  most  refractory  compound,  carbonic  acid 
(§  188  J  J,  350,  nos.  64,  66,  68  -76,) 

303,  e.  The  leaves  of  plants  being  the  great  organs  of  assimilation, 
and  light  the  vital  stimulus  by  which  the  function  is  maintained  (§ 
188},  d),  it  appears  &om  what  has  been  now  said  that  light  holds  the 
first  rank  among  the  requisites  of  life.  It  was  therefore  brought  into 
existence  before  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  being 
thus  indispensable  to  all  living  beings,  we  see  the  fallacy  of  a  common 
tenet  in  theoretical  geology,  that  the  most  thrifty  period  of  vegetation 
was  through  a  great  cycle  of  total  darkness,  ana  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  (§  74,  1079  h). 

303},  a.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  vegetable  physiology 
is  the  immediate  necessity  of  plants  to  aiAal  life  during  their  very 
growth ;  their  final  cause,  in  this  respect,  being  the  abstraction  of  car- 
bonic acid  firom  the  atmosphere,  and  the  renewal  of  its  oxygen.  Ani- 
mals, too,  as  we  have  seen,  incidentally  contribute  carbon  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia.  There  is  this  remarkable  subserviency  of  the  organic 
kingdoms  to  each  other,  thoueh  there  be  not  a  reciprocal  dependence. 
Vegetables,  indeed,  preceded  animals,  and  are,  therefore,  essentially 
independent,  while  animals  derive  all  they  possess  from  vegetable 
creation  (§  303,  a).  Plants  are  the  producers,  animals  the  consumers. 
The  former  directly,  and  the  latter  indirectly,  live  upon  the  air  and 
what  it  contains.  The  plant  dies  and  .becomes  food  for  the  animal ; 
but  it  seems  scarcely  less  important  in  its  living  state  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  animal  life.  And  so  the  animal,  living  and  dead,  yields  back 
its  all  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  thus  are  the  inorganic,  and  the  two  de- 
partments of  the  organic,  kingdoms  united  (^  1052,  1053). 

303|^,  h.  But,  we  have  seen,  as  I  originally  indicated  in  the  Essay 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Vitality,  that  the  supply  of  ammonia  to  the  atmo- 
sphere is  only  a  contingent  result  of  the  creation  of  animals,  and  there 
fore  not  indispensable  to  vegetation  (§  156  &,  303  a).  Liebig,  how- 
ever, reverses  the  order  of  Creation,  and  affirms  that 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  takes  part  in  the  process  of  assimilation  of  plants 
and  animals.  *'  These  facts  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  opinion 
that  it  is  ammonia  which  affords  all  vegetables,  without  exception,  the 
nitrogen  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  their  constituent  sub- 
stances. Considerations  of  another  kind,  however,  give  to  this  opin- 
ion a  degree  of  certainty  which  completely  excludes  all  other  views  of 
the  matter,** — Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry,  &c:,  p.  70,  71. 

303},  c.  The  same  mistake  has  arisen  with  the  chemists  as  to  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  animals  and  plants,  in  regard  to  the  excre- 
tion of  carbon  by  one  and  oxygen  by  the  other.  However  true  it  may 
00  that  animals  are  dependent  on  plants  for  oxygen  gas,  it  is  certainly 
an  assumption  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  alike  dependent  on  the 
animal  for  its  carbonaceous  element.  If  the  primary  creation  of  plants 
be  admitted,  that  is  sufficient;  and  to  those  who  reject  the  Mosaic 
Record,  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  geologists,  I  may  repeat 
the  admitted  foct  that  vegetables  are  the  ultimate  source  of  supply 
to  all  animals.  The  former,  therefore,  are  essentially  indepenaent, 
the  latter  dependent;   while  this  universal  fact  con*oborates,  also, 
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the  original  account  of  the  primary  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
(§  303}). 

'As  to  the  relations  of  the  living  plant  to  organic  life,  it  is  computed 
by  Saussure,  and  allowed  by  others,  that  the  atmosphere  contains  about 
i^^th  part  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acii  The  atmosphere  must 
be  also  losing,  through  the  processes  of  respiration,  combustion,  &c., 
a  proportion  of  its  oxygen.  It  is  estimated,  also,  that  the  present  num- 
ber of  human  beings  would,  alone,  double  the  existing  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air  in  1000  years ;  and,  in  303,000  years  would  ex- 
haust its  oxygen.  It  is  also  found  that  atmospheric  air  of  the  present 
day  does  not  contain  less  oxygen  than  that  which  is  found  in  jars 
buried  for  1800  years  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

From  all  this  it  is  inferable  that  there  is  a  universal  cause  in  oper- 
ation, by  which  the  carboCc  acid  of  the  air  is  consumed,  and  oxygen 
supplied ;  and,  from  the  various  well-known,  and  indispensable  uses 
Df  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  the  animal,  which  declare  its  creation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  latter ,  and,  therefore,  its  antecedent  or  simultaneous 
creation,  we  should  naturally  be  prompted,  by  analogy,  to  look  to  this 
subordinate  provision  as  the  universal  source  through  which  the  great 
purposes  of  respiration  are  maintained  unimpaired.  Chemistry  has 
here  elegantly  illustrated  this  great  element  in  the  final  causes  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  contingent  aid  which  it  derives  from  the 
animal ;  while  it  enlarges  our  view  of  the  vast  conceptions  of  Unity  of 
Design. 

303  J.  It  is  also  worth  our  wjiile  to  observe  of  these  important  laws, 
as  we  go  along,  how  they  are  perverted  by  the  ignorant  in  physiolo- 
gy, and  how  incapable  the  chemist  is  constantly  proving  himself  of 
"  pursuing  his  reasoning,"  as  said  of  him  by  Hunter,  "  even  beyond 
the  simple  experiment  itself.'* 

Vegetables,  as  we  have  seen,  are  composed  mainly  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  (§  37,  303).  The  carbonic  acid  of  tlie 
air  (as  well  as  of  the  soil)  is  absorbed  by  plants,  and  appropriated 
to  their  nourishment  and  growth.  This  gaseous  substance,  therefore, 
is  decomposed  by  vegetable  organization,  the  carbon  vivified  and  ap- 
propriated, and  a  part  of  the  oxygen  thrown  off  to  replenish  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  incorrectly  said,  however,  by  Liebig,  that  "  the  at- 
mosphere must  receive  by  this  process  a  volume  of  oxygen  for  every 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  been  decomposed."  It  may  be 
meant,  however,  that  an  equivalent  or  atom  of  oxygen  for  every  equiv- 
alent of  carbon  is  given  off  to  the  atmosphere;  but  even  this  construc- 
tion is  invalidated  by  the  multiplicity  of  sources  from  which  plants  arc 
supplied  with  that  important  element.  But  enough  is  known  to  ren- 
der it  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  oxygen  of  carbonic  acid  is 
retained  by  plants  and  combined  under  a  new  form  along  with  the  car- 
bon and  other  elements.  Liebig's  hypothesis  of  capillary  attraction 
led  him,  not  improbably,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  water  which 
is  absorbed  by  plants  is  actually  decompounded,  and  its  elements  com- 
bined with  others  according  to  the  laws  which  determine  organic  com- 
pounds. It  is  water,  indeed,  which  yields,  far  more  than  ammonia, 
the  hydrogen  which  abounds  in  plants  (§  303,  b).  Water,  therefore, 
being  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  furnishes  a  source  of  the 
supply  of  that  oxygen  which  goes  to  the  increase  of  vegetables  ;  and, 
for  aught  that  can  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  may  form  a  pait  of  what 
Ls  evolved  into  the  air. 
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We  have  seen,  also,  that  plants  derive  a  part  of  their  oxygen  from 
mineral  compounds  appertaining  to  the  earth,  and  probably  by  means 
of  the. roots  from  the  atmospheric  air  which  is  held  in  solution  by  water, 
when  the  gas  may  be  thus  appropriated,  notwithstanding  its  elementary 
condition  in  the  latter  case.  Although,  doubtless,  more  or  less  carbonic 
acid  is  reproduced  in  the  leaves  and  escapes'  at  night  along  with  the  va- 
por exhaled,  the  probabilities  are  against  the  supposition  that  a  propor- 
tion is  also  then  generated  and  emitted  by  plants  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  having  for  its  object,  in  part,  the 
separation  of  carbon  from  some  of  the  vegetable  constituents. 

803 J.  But  let  us  come  to  philosophy : — 

"  At  night,"  says  Liebig,  **  a  true  chemical  process  commences, 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the  sub- 
stances composing  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  This  process  is  not 
at  all  connected  with  the  life  of  the  vegetable  organism,  because  it 
goes  on  in  the  dead  plant  exactly  as  in  a  living  one"  ! 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  an  important  fallacy  in  the  premises  from 
which  the  induction  is  made ;  since  the  processes  have  not  the  least 
analogy  in  the  living  and  dead  plant  In  the  former,  the  oxygen  is 
taken  into  the  organization,  and  goes  to  form  organic  compounds.  In 
the  dead  plant,  it  is  an  agent  of  chemical  decomposition,  by  which  the 
organic  compounds  are  destroyed,  and  the  structure  broken  up. 

Now  we  shall  always  find  that  authors  who  reason  in  the  foregoing 
manner  perpetually  contradict  themselves.  In  the  case  before  us,  a 
contradiction  necessarily  arises  &om  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  processes  of  organic  and  inorganic  beings,  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed.  A  little  farther  on  from  the  quotation  I 
have  just  made,  Liebig  affirms  that  **  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investi- 
gated in  an  organized  being  which  is  diseased  or  dying**  Here,  then,  is 
a' contradictory  opinion,  which  inculcates  as  great  an  error  in  physi- 
ology as  that  of  identifying  the  effects  of  oxygen  on  "  living  beings" 
and  on  such  as  are  actually  dead.  Here  is  an  absolute  denial  of  any 
analogies  between  the  laws  which  govern  living  "  diseased  beings" 
and  the  '*  laws  of  life."  But,  this  declaration  of  the  chemist,  devoid 
of  truth  as  it  is,  is  universally  applicable  where  he  would  be  least 
disposed  to  see  it  operate.  Such  an  application,  too,  is  an  irresistible 
sequitur  ;  since,  if  '*  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investigated  in  an  organ- 
ized being  which  is  diseased  or  dying,"  it  certainly  follows  that  the 
laws  which  relate  to  dead,  or  inorganic  beings,  and  the  forces  upon 
which  those  laws  depend,  can  have  no  agency  in  living  beings. 

Such,  however,  is  the  material  which  is  now-a-days  denominated 
**  experimental  philosophy,"  and  "  the  progress  of  medical  science." 
And,  if  the  reader  will  now  turn  to  the  parallel  columns  (§  350),  he 
will  see  yet  other  contradictions  directly  relative  to  the  foregoing 
quotation  (^.  1052, 1053). 

But,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  enough,  before  dismissing  this  sub- 
ject, to  say,  that,  although  '*  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investigated  in 
an  organized  being  which  is  dying,"  the  laws  which  govern  diseased 
actions  and  their  results  are  only  slightly  modified  '*  laws  of  life,"  and 
oflen  reflect  great  light  upon  flieir  strictly  healthy  condition.  We 
are,  or  should  be,  constantly  reasoning  in  this  manner  in  all  cases  of 
disease ;  and  it  is  only  by  comparisons  of  the  modifications,  which 
constitute  disease,  with  the  natural  conditions  of  life,  that  we  can  have 
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any  just  knowledge  of  Jiseases.  In  proporlion,  however,  as  the  indi- 
vidual approximates  a  slate  of  death  all  this  reasoning  foils;  and, 
when  actually  dead,  no  such  comparisons  can  be  instituted*  Heret 
then»  it  is  that  the  foregoing  admission  of  the  chemist  applies  with  all 
the  force  of  truth  (^  639  a). 

304*  The  greater  complexity  of  the  organs  of  assimilation  in  ani-  > 
raal  life  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  subordinate  functions  in  animals  not 
found  in  plants;  such,  for  example,  as  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice> 
saliva,  bile,  &:c, ;  then  a  farther  advancement  of  the  process  in  the 
lacleals,  in  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  lungs,  &c.  Some  of  these  subor- 
dinate functions,  however,  have  their  anaiogies  in  plants;  such  as  the 
action  of  the  sap-vessels  upon  the  circulating  fluid,  the  imbibiticn  and 
exhalation  of  gaseous  substances  by  the  leaves,  &c.  But,  in  all  the 
cases,  tho  extreme  vessels  w^bich  peiform  the  office  of  nutrition  are  the 
main  instiniments  of  organic  life.  All  the  functions  which  are  carried 
on  by  compound  structures  are  subsidiary  only  to  that  of  tbe  nutritive 
vessels  (§  171). 

305.  The  organs  of  assimilation  in  animals  are  more  or  less  com- 
plex according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  Probably  every  animal 
iiaa  a  stomach,  or  some  analogous  organ,  aud  a  mouth,  and  anus, 
which  would  form,  as  supposed  by  Aristotle,  a  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  plants  and  animals  (§  11).  The  analogies  which  are 
supplied  by  the  liigher  orders  of  animals  >vould  prompt  tbis  conclu- 
sion in  respect  to  the  most  inferior,  or  some  e([uivdk'tit  arrangement. 

306.  In  vertebrated  animals  the  stomach  is  generally  an  expand- 
ed portion  only  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  fishes  the  intestine  is 
commonly  short ;  but  this  is  often  compensated  by  folds  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  In  birds  there  is  a  complexity  of  the  alimentary 
organs  which  does  ncit  exist  in  fishes,  amphibia,  or  reptiles.  In  mam- 
malia the  digestive  organization  is  still  different ;  and  here  it  is  njore 
remarkably  various  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  as  the 
necessity  of  supplies  may  be  felt  at  short  or  at  longer  inten'als.  The 
more,  also,  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  are  multiplied  the  gre atei 
is  the  development  of  the  digestive  system  (§  107,  251,  353).  Its 
complex  nature  has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  qualities  of  tiie  fowl, 
and  these  relations  have  an  atlinity  with  that  principle  of  instinct 
which  directs  animals  in  the  selection  of  food.  The  more  dense  and 
lough  tho  food,  and  the  more  removed  from  the  nature  of  the  body 
which  it  is  destined  to  nourish,  tho  more  complex  are  the  organs  of 
digestion.  And  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  softer  the  food,  and  the  more 
it  is  like  the  animal  in  its  composition,  the  more  simple  are  the  assim- 
ilating organs.  Animals,  therefore,  which  live  on  hay  have  these  or- 
gans much  more  complex  than  such  as  are  nourished  by  animal  food ; 
especially  that  part  of  the  organization  which  is  destined  to  make  the 
first  and  greates«t  change. 

307.  The  principal  agent  in  the  assimilating  process,  in  oniinals,  is 
the  gastric  juice ;  a  vital  organic  fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  inter- 
nal coat  of  the  stomach  (§  135  a,  316,  419,  827  i).  Thi.s  secretion  is 
especially  promoted  by  the  stimulus  of  food,  which  is  dissolved  and 
altered  in  its  elementary  constitution  by  the  vital  influences  of  tlie 
juice-  This  is  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  procctis  of  ossimilalion. 
h  is  here  that  dead  matter  receives  its  first  impressions  from  the  prop- 
otties  vivification  and  \ital  affinity  (^  216,  218).     The  chemists  feil  ua 
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tliat  the  process  is  a  chemical  one ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  va- 
rious, and  unique,  and  astonishing  devices  of  nature  for  the  elaboration 
of  the  gastricjuice,  they  would  persuade  phy8iolop:i8ts  into  the  belief 
that  many  different  processes  of  the  laboratory  will  generate  a  gastric 
juice  with  all  the  unique  properties  that  appertain  to  the  fluid  as  elab- 
orated &om  the  blood  by  the  various  modifications  of  organization 
which  were  instituted  by  Almighty  Power  for  these  specific  objects. 
And  having  been  thus  regardless  of  the  most  sublime  and  profound 
institutions  of  that  Power,  they  proceed  to  assume  that  the  product  of 
these  artificial  compounds,  in  their  action  upon  food,  is  the  homoge- 
neous chyme  of  living  nature,  and  which  is  apparently  the  same  in  all 
animals,  whatever  the  kind  or  the  variety  of  food.  But  the  chemist 
is  met  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  nothin?  in  or- 
ganic nature  itself  that  can  elaborate  that  fluid  from  the  blood  but  that 
particular  part  of  the  great  system  of  mucous  membranes  which  forms 
a  component  part  of  the  stomach  (§  135,  a). — ^Notes  N  R. 

808.  The  foregoing  relates  to  complex  animals ;  but  analogy,  as  well 
as  observation,  renders  it  evident  that  the  inferior  races  possess  an  or- 
ganization which  is  equivalent  to  the  stomach  (§  251). 

309.  In  most  animals  that  consume  food  of  a  solid  nature,  there  are 
preparatory  organs  which  assist  mechanically,  by  dividing  the  food. 
The  construction  of  these  organs  of  mastication,  both  as  to  their  osse- 
ous and  muscular  parts,  has  a  strict  reference  to  the  kind  of  food  upon 
which  the  animal  is  destined  to  subsist.  Animals  of  prey  are  fiirnish- 
ed  with  organs  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  organization ;  since  no 
substance  which  possesses  life  can  undergo  digestion,  and  all  solids 
must  be  divided  to  admit  of  a  free  access  of  the  gastricjuice  and  saliva. 

310.  The  organs  of  mastication  are  more  various  than  any  other 
parts ;  yet  so  uniform  in  each  species,  so  allied  among  numerous  spe- 
cies, that  naturalists  have  taken  these  characters  not  only  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  species,  but  as  the  foundation  of  a  systematic  distribution 
of  the  species  into  genera,  and  of  genera  into  orders. 

311.  Where  the  usual  organs  of  mastication  are  deficient  in  ani- 
mals, the  species  is  ofl;en  supplied  with  means  in  the  stomach  itself 
for  reducing  the  aliment  to  a  soft  substance,  so  that  it  may  be  pene- 
trated by  the  gastric  juice.  The  stomach  of  the  armadillo,  which  sub- 
sists on  insects,  and  of  the  granivorous  birds,  is  endowed  with  a  pow- 
erful muscle  for  crushing,  or  grinding  the  food.  The  stomachs  of 
other  animals  are  armed  with  bony  or  homy  parts,  as  in  many  insects. 

312.  The  food  is  moved  about  in  the  stomach  by  the  muscular  ac- 
tion of  the  organ ;  but  so  peculiar  and  exquisite  is  the  modification 
of  irritability  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  the  food  is  not  permitted  to  pass 
this  outlet  till  it  is  converted  into  chyme  (§  278).  Much  of  the  aque- 
ous portion,  however,  is  early  and  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  stomach. 

313.  When,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  irritability  of  the  pylo- 
rus is  artificially  modified,  as  in  disease,  it  will  often  allow  undigested 
food  to  pass,  more  or  less  readily,  into  the  duodenum  (§  278).  But  it 
is  more  remarkable  that  it  will  suffer  many  hard,  indigestible  sub- 
stances to  escape,  while  it  detains  such  as  are  most  congenial  to  its 
nature.  The  passage  of  indigestible  substances  is  effected  gradually 
by  repeatedly  presenting  themselves  at  the  pylorus,  and  thus  so  habit- 
uating the  irritability  of  that  orifice  to  their  own  irritant  effects,  but 
not  to  those  of  digestible  food,  that  they  are  allowed  to  pass,  while 
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the  latter  is  detained ;  the  stomach  thus  electing  what  is  most  conge- 
nial to  its  nature  and  to  the  wants  of  life  (^  188,  &c.,  539  a,  543,  551). 

314.  The  saliva,  hile,  and  pancreatic  juice  are  auxiliary  to  the  gas- 
tric juice,  though  how  far  is  considered  problematical.  The  liver  is 
found,  under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  in  all  animals  whose  structure 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  ocular  demonstration,  and  it  is  known  to 
generate  bile  in  all  instances.  The  pancreas  and  salivary  glands  oc- 
cur in  all  the  mammifera,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  in  many  fishes,  mol- 
lusca,  and  insects. 

From  the  general  occurrence,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  organs,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  independently  of  the  more  direct  facts,  that  the 
fluids  which  they  secrete  have  an  important  vital  agency  in  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation. 

315.  Animals  which  live  on  vegetables  have  larger  salivary  glands 
than  such  as  feed  on  animal  substances ;  and,  since  vegetables  require 
greater  assimilating  means  than  animaV  food,  it  is  a  just  inference 
from  final  causes  that  the  saliva  answers  a  far  more  important  object 
than,  as  is  commonly  imputed  to  it,  of  moistening  the  food  and  facili- 
tating its  passage  to  the  stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  has 
been  with  still  less  reason  imagined  by  others  that  it  contributes  more 
than  the  gastric  juice  to  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme.  But 
here,  as  on  all  speculative  questions,  some  distinguished  chemists  re- 
fer the  aeency  of  the  saliva  in  the  process  of  digestion  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air  it  conveys  to  the  stomach,  while  others  of  equal  renown 
attribute  this  high  office  to  its  own  specific  virtues. 

316.  The  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  mingle  with  the  chyme  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  fluid 
contributes  an  assimilating  influence  ancdogous  to  that  of  the  saliva ; 
while  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  components  of  the  bile,  and 
other  relative  facts,  show  a  direct  connection  of  this  fluid  with  the 

Erocess  of  assimilation.     The  bile  also  separates  the  excrementitious 
om  the  nutritious  part  of  the  chyme ;  the  former  portion  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  canal,  and  the  latter  the  parietes  (417,  b). 

Connected  with  these  important  uses  of  the  bile  is  its  well-known 
function  of  maintaining  peristaltic  action.  Such,  therefore,  being  its 
great  final  causes,  we  may  safely  reject  the  hypothesis  of  the  mechan- 
ical theorists,  that  the  liver,  like  the  lungs,  is  designed  to  depurate 
the  blood.  The  injury  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  liver,  by  ex- 
periment or  otherwise,  to  perform  its  function,  no  more  proves  its 
supposed  depurating  office  man  a  like  contingency  befalling  the  stom- 
ach would  place  that  organ  in  the  same  category. — See  §  1031-1033. 

317.  The  intestinal  tube,  like  the  roots  of  plants,  is  supplied  with 
absorbing  vessels,  which  are  called  lacteals  in  animals  of  complex  or- 
ganization. The  nutritive  part  of  the  chyme  is  taken  up  by  these 
vessels,  whore  it  undergoes  a  farther  assimilation,  and  receives  tho 
name  oi  chyle. 

Nothing  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  which  is  offensive  to  their 
exquisitely  modified  irritability,  excepting  under  the  circumstances^ 
already  set  forth  (§  278). 

318.  In  the  higher  animals  the  chyle  is  transmitted  by  the  lacteals 
to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  by  this  vessel  to  the  left  subclavian  vein, 
where  it  mingles  with  the  general  mass  of  blood.  Thence  it  passes 
to  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  to  be  sent  to  the  lungs,  where  it  re- 
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ceives  another  important  impress  of  vivification,  parts,  for  the  fir»t 
time,  with  a  portion  of  its  carbonaceous  matter,  and  undergoes  a  de- 
velopment of  its  coloring  principle.  From  the  lungs,  it  passes  with 
the  old  blood,  with  which  it  is  now  fully  incorporated,  to  the  lefl  cav- 
ities of  the  heart,  to  be  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body  to  under- 
go the  last  act  of  assimilation. 

319.  Assimilation  advances  progressively  from  the  first  conversion 
of  food  into  chyme  till  the  nutritive  matter  becomes  vitally  united 
with  the  solid  parts.  At  each  step  of  the  process,  in  the  stomach,  in 
the  duodenum,  through  the  lacteals,  in  the  lungs,  and  at  its  final  des- 
tination, the  degree  and  kind  of  assimilation  is  forever  the  same,  at 
each  of  its  stages,  in  every  species  of  organic  beings ;  thus  denoting 
specific  powers  and  laws  by  which  all  this  unvarying  exactness  is 
maintained  (§  42). 

Assimi^don  is  more  simple  in  animals  low  in  the  scale  of  orgaui 
zation ;  but  close  analogies  prevail  throughout. 

320.  The  chyle  is  found  to  exhibit  globules  under  the  microscope, 
of  which  some  are  reddish.  It  is  said,  also,  that  they  have  been  seen  in 
the  chyme ;  but  Miiller  thinks  that  impossible,  as  the  lacteals,  accord- 
ing to  him,  have  no  open  orifices,  and,  therefore,  the  globules  could 
not  be  admitted  through  the  "  invisible  pores"  of  the  closed  lacteals. 
These  vessels,  however,  have  open  terminations  by  the  villi  of  the  in- 
testines (§  275,  1089). 

These  questions  as  to  the  existence  and  shape  of  the  globules  of 
blood,  chyle,  milk,  &c.,  are  of  very  little  practical  importance  and  are 
apt  to  lead  to  much  waste  of  time,  and  encumber  medicine  with  specu- 
lation and  false  doctrine ;  while  the  instrument,  through  the  aid  of 
which  the  imagination  is  thus  sent  upon  its  airy  flight,  is  also  the  im*. 
bodyment  of  a  thousand  falsehoods  in  the  path  of  truth  (§  131,  251). 

321.  Since,  however,  no  one  doubts  that  the  nutritive  part  of  the 
chyme  undergoes  a  very  pjositive  change  in  the  lacteals  (§  320),  and  a 
higher  degree  of  assimilation,  the  proof  is  the  same  here,  as  in  absorp- 
tion by  plants,  that  the  fluid  is  not  taken  up  and  carried  forward  by 
capillary  attraction  (§  289-291). 

322.  Looking  back  upon  the  variety  of  parts  which  are  concerned 
in  the  work  of  assimilation ;  their  exact  adaptation  to  each  other; 
their  peculiarities  in  different  species  of  animals  accordmg  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  food — varying,  indeed,  more  or  less  in  every  species,  yet 
always  alike  in  all  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  the  prevalence 
of  four  specific  digestive  fluids,  and  each  of  these  analogous  in  all  an- 
imals, notwithstanding  the  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  secreting  or- 

C,  yet  only  generated,  respectively,  by  one  special  part,  their  pro* 
ion  in  unusual  quantities,  especially  of  the  gastric  juice,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  digestion ;  the  apparently  exac^  similarity  in  the 
composition  of  the  chyme  of  all  animals,  whatever  the  nature  and  the 
variety  of  the  food  ;  it  appeal's  to  be  one  of  the  highest  absurdities  to 
suppose  that  all  this  complexity  of  parts,  all  this  magnificence  and 
variety  in  Design,  should  be  merely  intended  to  subserve  a  chemical 
reduction  of  food  in  the  stomach,  especially,  too,  as  all  that  is  known 
of  chemistry  is  in  conflict  with  every  part  of  this  stupendous  whole. 
And  when  we  pursue  the  other  steps  through  which  the  great  end  of 
digestion  is  attained,  and  steadily  regard  each  individual  part  forever 
giving  rise  to  certain  unvarying  results,  each  part  in  its  anatomical 
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and  vital  relations  to  all  the  rest,  the  necessity  of  every  part  to  every ' 
step  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  the  necessity  of  the  ivhole  to  every 
secreted  solid  and  fluid,  the  derivation  of  the  whole  unique  and  for- 
ever exact  variety  (millions  upon  millions,  §  41-46)  from  four  ele- 
ments mainly,  out  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  which  embraces  yet  fourteen 
other  elements,  the  necessary  co-operation  of  many  of  the  secreted 
fluids  toward  their  own  formation  individually,  and  toward  every  for- 
mation in  the  complex  animal — when,  I  say,  we  duly  consider  this 
labyrinth  of  complexities,  moving  on  in  one  unvarying  round  of  har- 
monious action  and  results,  moved  by  a  power  within  which  has  no 
known  analogy  in  the  world  where  chemical  results  obtain,  we  may 
reconcile  unbelief  in  all  this  Design  with  a  yet  higher  order  of  infi- 
delity, but  certainly  not  with  the  ordinary  promptings  of  reason,  oi 
with  the  plainest  rules  of  evidence  (§  638). 

But,  let  us  analyze,  in  another  section,  the  great  plan  o^ature  for 
the  maintenance  of  organic  life  in  animals.  ▼ 

323.  Let  us  analyze,  aider  the  manner  of  Cuvier,  the  constitution 
of  animals  in  respect  to  the  subserviency  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
fabric  to  the  single  fiinction  of  digestion,  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  each  species  of  animal ;  and  when  we  shall  have  reflected  upon 
the  principles  which  determine  the  coincidences,  and  see  that  no  one 
of  them  can  be  explained  by  any  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  let  us  cast  from  us,  as  unworthy  a  thoughtful  mind,  the 
supposition  that  the  final  act,  or  that  of  digestion,  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess ;  and  let  us  also  apply  the  same  induction  to  every  other  process 
of  living  beings. 

'*  Every  organized  being,"  says  Cuvier,  **  forms  a  whole,  a  unique, 
and  perfect  system,  the  parts  of  which  mutually  correspond,  and  con 
cur  in  the  same  definite  action  by  a  reciprocal  reaction.  None  oi 
those  parts  can  change  without  the  whole  changing ;  and,  consequent  • 
ly,  each  of  them,  separately  considered,  points  out  and  marks  all  the 
others.  Thus,  if  the  intestines  of  an  animal  are  so  organized  as  only 
to  digest  flesh,  and  that  fresh,  it  follows  that  the  jaws  of  the  animal 
must  be  constructed  to  devour  prey,  its  claws  to  seize  and  tear  it,  its 
teeth  to  eat  and  divide  it,  the  whole  structure  of  the  organs  of  mption 
such  as  to  pursue  and  catch  it,  its  perceptive  organs  to  discern  it  at  a 
dbtance.  Nature  must  have  even  placed  in  its  brain  the  necessary 
instinct  to  know  how  to  conceal  itself  and  lay  snares  for  its  victims. 
That  the  jaw  may  be  enabled  to  seize,  it  must  have  a  certain-shaped 
prominence  for  the  articulation,  a  certain  relation  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  resisting  power  and  that  of  the  strength  employed  with  the 
fulcrum ;  a  certain  volume  in  the  temporal  muscle,  requiring  an  equiv- 
alent extent  in  the  hollow  which  receives  it,  and  a  certain  convexity 
of  the  zygomatic  arch  under  which  it  passes.  This  zygomatic  arch 
must  also  possess  a  certain  strength  to  give  strength  to  tho  masseter 
muscle.  That  an  animal  may  carry  ofl*  its  prey,  a  certain  sirength  is 
requisite  in  the  muscles  which  raise  the  head ;  whence  results  a  de- 
terminate formation  in  the  vertebrae  and  muscles  attached,  and  in  the 
occiput  where  the  muscles  are  inserted.  That  the  teeth  may  cut  the 
flesh,  they  must  be  sharp,  and  they  must  be  so  more  or  less  according 
B8  they  will  have  more  or  less  exclusively  flesh  to  cut.  Their  roots 
should  l>e  more  or  less  solid,  as  they  have  more  and  larger  bones  to 
nreak.    All  these  cuxumstancas  will,  in  like  manner,  influence  the  de- 
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VelopraoDt  of  all  those  parts  which  serve  to  move  the  jaw.  That  the 
claws  may  seize  the  prey,  they  must  have  a  certain  mobility  in  the 
talons,  a  certain  strength  in  the  nails ;  whence  will  result  determinate 
formations  in  all  the  claws,  and  the  necessary  distribution  of  muscles 
and  tendons.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  forearm  have  a  certain 
facility  in  turning,  whence,  again,  will  result  certain  determinate  for- 
mations of  the  bones  which  compose  it.  But,  the  bone  of  the  fore- 
arm, articulating  in  the  shoulder-joint,  cannot  change  its  structure 
without  this  also  changes/' 

Again,  observe  what  may  be  inferred  &om  some  other  given  part, 
fts  from  the  shape  of  the  bones :  **  The  formation  of  the  teeth  bespeaks 
that  of  the  jaw ;  that  of  the  scapula  that  of  the  claws ;  just  ad  the  equa- 
tion of  a  curve  involves  all  its  properties.  So  the  claw,  the  scapula, 
the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  the  thigh-bone,  and  all  the  other  bones 
sopai:ately  considered,  require  the  certain  tooth,  or  the  tooth  requires 
them,  reciprocally ;  and,  taking  any  one  of  them,  isolated  from  the  skel- 
eton of  an  unknown  animal,  he  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  organic  economy,  could  expound  every  other  part  of  the  animal. 
Take  the  hoaf,  for  example.  We  see,  very  plainly,  that  hoofed  ani- 
mals must  aU  be  herbivorous,  since  they  have  no  means  of  seizing 
upon  prey.  We  see,  also,  that  having  no  other  use  for  their  fore- 
feet them  to  support  their  bodies,  they  have  no  occasion  for  a  power- 
fully-framed shoulder;  whence  we  infer,  what  is  the  case,  the  sibsence 
of  the  clavicle  and  acromion,  and  the  straightness  of  the  scapula.  Not 
having  any  occasion  to  turn  their  fore-legs,  their  radius  will  be  solidly 
united  to  the  ulna,  or,  at  least,  articulated  by  a  hinge-joint,  and  not 
by  ball  and  socket,  with  the  humerus.  Their  herbivorous  diet  will 
require  teeth  with  a  broad  surface  to  crush  seeds  and  herbs.  This 
breadth  must  be  irregular,  and  for  this  reason  the  enamel  parts  must 
alternate  with  the  osseous  parts.  This  sort  of  surface  compelling  hor- 
izontal motion  for  grinding  the  food  to  pieces,  the  articulation  of  the 
jaw  cannot  form  a  hinge  so  close  as  in  carnivorous  animals.  It  must 
oe  flattened,  and  correspond  with  the  facing  of  the  temporal  bones. 
The  temporal  cavity,  which  will  only  contain  a  very  small  muscle,  will 
be  small  and  shallow,"  &c.  (§  169,/). 

2(^4.  An  intestine,  claw,  tooth,  hoof,  or  other  bone,  therefore,  of  an 
unknown  animal  being  given,  we  may  construct  a  skeleton  that  shall 
be  nearly  true  to  nature  in  all  its  parts.  We  may  then  proceed  to 
cover  it  with  muscles ;  and,  lastly,  we  can  tell  from  that  tusk,  or  claw, 
or  hoof,  or  othftr  bone,  what  was  the  structure  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, and  to  what  kind  of  food  the  gastric  juice  was  specifically  adapt- 
ed, and  what  were  the  peculiar  instinct  and  habits  of  the  animal, — so 
special  is  the  adaptation  of  all  other  parts  of  the  organization,  both  in 
animal  and  organic  life,  and  all  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  digestive  organs  in  every  species  (§  18). 

325.  Now  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  mutual  concurrence  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  the  adaptation  of  each  part  to  the  others  in  structure 
and  use,  being  directly  designed  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  diges- 
tion, and  since  it  cannot  be  seriously  entertained  that  any  physical  or 
chemical  force  is  concerned  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  harmonious  struc- 
ture and  actions,  and  so  distinguished  throughout  by  a  multitude  of 
the  most  consummate  Designs,  and  all  conspiring  to  one  common  end, 
it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  imagine  that  digestion,  thejinal  catue  of  the 
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whole .  ia  carried  on  by  agencies  which  have  no  connection  with  the  va- 
rious subordinate  means  {§  14,  74,  80,  117,  129  i,  133-137,  143,  155, 
156,  169/  266,  3031  a^  306,  318,  336,  387,  399.  422,  514  ^,  524  d, 
525,  526  d,  528  c,  638,  649  d,  733  b,  764  h,  811,  847  c,  848,  902/  905). 

326.  What  we  have  now  seen  of  fundamental  Design  in  the  con- 
Btruclion  and  subservience  of  all  parts  to  the  function  of  assimilation, 
and  of  tho  exact  concurrence  of  die  whole  toward  the  incipient  step, 
may  well  prepare  the  mind  to  realize  the  same  Design  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  organic  processes,  tlic  same  exact  foundation  in  an- 
atomical structure,  and  in  vital  properties,  the  same  precise  and  ever- 
lasting laws  (I  169,/).  Do  we  look  again,  therefore,  at  the  stupen- 
dous fabric  upon  which,  and  its  special  vital  endowments,  the  laws  of 
sympathy  depend  ]  Astonishment  abates,  and  unbelief  jdelds  as  well 
tL>  the  force  of  analogy  as  to  direct  demonstration. 

327.  The  philosophy  of  assimilation  applied  pathcdogically,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  solidisra,  ia  the  following :  The  fnnc- 
tion  of  assimilation,  being  performed  by  the  organic  properties  through 
liieir  media  of  action,  them  will  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
elementary  combination  of  the  new  compoimds  which  are  added  to 
the  parts  affected,  and  the  same  morbid  condition  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties will  be  imparted  to  the  new  compounds. 

328.  If  tho  stomach  be  diseased,  then  the  nature  of  the  gastric  juicc 
will  bo  altered  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  propeilies  of  the 
stomach  may  be  affected.  If,  also,  we  allow,  in  this  case,  that  the 
chyme  w^ill  have  a  corresponding  variation,  and  that  this  w^ll  in  itself 
affect  the  whole  character  of  the  circulating  mass  of  blood,  so  that  the 
new  elementary  combinations,  those  of  the  stdids  and  secreted  fluids, 
will  he  more  or  less  modified  in  all  parts,  we  shall  in  no  respect  com- 
promit  the  consistency  of  nature,  or  the  fundamental  principles  of 
physiology  (§  44,  52,  78,  153-155,  218-220).  However  such  admis- 
sion may  look  like  humoralisra,  it  has  no  affinity  with  it.  The  whole 
process  resolves  itself  into  a  primary  disease  of  the  solids ;  and  the 
modified  condition  of  the  blood,  which  1  am  now  supposing,  does  not 
derange  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  system  (§  156  b,  845, 
6cc.},  But  when  chylification  is  affected  by  diseased  states  of  the 
stomach,  reflex  nervous  actions  are  then  so  exerted  by  that  organ  upon 
other  parts,  that  their  vital  states  do  actually  sustain  a  change,  and 
often  a  far  greater  one,  from  that  sympathetic  cause.  This  more  gen- 
eral modified  condition  of  the  solids  contributes  still  farther  to  modify 
the  new  combinations,  and  to  give  rise  to  what  are  called  vitiated  se- 
cretions. The  most  striking  examples  are  seen,  of  course,  when  di- 
gestion fails  altogether^  and  the  solids  become  universally  affected  by 
disease,  as  in  fever  (§  143  c,  148,  657  ^,  776,  &c.), 

329.  If  the  heart  and  vascular  system  at  large  feel,  mainly,  the  in- 
fluence of  gastric  or  some  other  local  disease,  the  blood  is  always  more 
or  leas  affected  in  its  composition,  and  assimilation  is  otherwise  va- 
rionsly  modified  in  all  other  parts,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  blood,  but  of  the  affection  of  all  the  organs  and  fluids 
which  are  concerned  in  assimilation.  Nothing  affects  the  composition 
of  tho  blood  so  rapidly  as  disturbances  of  the  vital  conditions  of  the 
heart  and  bltxid-vessels ;  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  of  the  ex- 
treme capillary  blood-vessels.  Nothing  can  prove  more  distinctly  the 
truth  of  solidism  and  tho  fallacies  of  humoralism;  especially  those 
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the  more  so  as  it  advances  to  the  greater  obscurities  in  pbysiology 
pathology,  and  therapeutics.  Such  are  the  realities ;  and  their  expi> 
sure  is  the  overthrow  and  the  perpetual  dooni  of  organic  chemistry. 

33 1.  Human  physiology  has  been  greatly  vitiated,  in  recent  times, 
by  experiments  upon  animals,  and  conducted  under  the  most  unnat- 
ui*al  circumstances.  They  have  been  extensively  made,  in  a  physio- 
logical aspect,  without  any  view  to  the  differences  in  organrzatiou 
and  vital  constitution  between  animals  and  man,  and  often  with  a  ref- 
erence to  more  functions  than  belong  to  any  orgaruc  being.  When 
prompted  by  pathological  and  therapeutic  a!  considerations  the  ex- 
periments have  been  liable  not  only  to  the  foregoing  objections^  but 
to  the  greater  one  of  assuming  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  orgajis  to  the  action  of  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial 
agents  in  the  vaiying  states  of  health  and  disease  (§  149,  150,  240). 
These  experimental  fallacies,  and  the  vast  errors  to  which  they  have 
led  and  are  still  leading,  I  have  considered  extensively  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Humoral  Pathology, — See  p.  839,  ^  1058  b^  /iote. 

In  a  physiological  sense,  the  greatest  evil  attending  the  foregoing 
experiments  consists  in  neglecting  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  man 
is  different  from  that  of  animals  when  apply iug  the  results  of  such 
otherwise  unnatural  experiments  to  explain  tlie  vital  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  functions  of  the  Imraan  species. 

The  disparity  increases  between  the  natural  laws  and  resylts  of  the 
human  and  those  of  vegetable  organization,  and  others,  again,  of 
chemical  affinities,  just  in  the  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  va- 
rieties of  organization  and  vilal  constitution,  and  the  attributes  of  tlie 
inorganic  kingdom, 

335.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  those  experiments  which  are  con- 
ducted in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  to  determine  the  physiology 
of  the  highest  function  of  life,  but  in  which  organization  takes  no  part, 
and  the  whole  process  is  carried  on  by  artiiicial  **  mixtures*^  and 
chemical  reagents  I  This  is  now  the  almost  universal  philosophy,  and 
therefore  demands  an  investiq^ation  which  shall  lead  either  to  its  con* 
firmation  or  to  its  overthrow  (Rights  of  Authors,  p.  912J. 

336,  It  ia  in  the  stomach  that  vitality  is  exemplified  in  its  most  im* 
pressive  atid  astonishing  aspects,  and  where  unequivocal  demonslra- 
tions  abound  that  fluids,  as  vvcU^s  solids,  are  endowed  wiih  the  prin- 
ciple of  vital  operations,  '*  a  principle  distinct  from  all  other  powers 
of  nature*'  (§  64,  339),  It  is  hero,  especially,  that  nature  has  illus- 
trated her  distinction  between  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  and 
established  her  chain  of  connection.  It  ia  here,  in  the  incipient  change 
of  dead  into  living  matter,  that  we  witness  a  full  display  of  those 
powers  which  operate  in  the  most  elaborate  organization,  and  ati  equal 
exclusion  of  the  forces  which  appertain  to  dead  matter.  It  is  hero 
the  line  of  separation  begins  abruptly;  but  where  analogies  are  pre- 
sented in  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  matter,  through  new 
modes  of  combining  the  same  elements ;,  and  admiration  increases, 
as  we  mount  along  the  entire  function  of  assimilation,  and  find,  at 
each  step  of  the  ascending  series,  that  the  whole  agency  is  committed 
to  forces  that  have  no  existence  in  the  inorganic  world ;  that  the  whole 
is  the  harmonious  result  of  a  principle  w^hlcli  may  form  an  interme- 
dimte  link  between  spirit  and  matter;  and  that  there  is  no  power  with- 
in our  control  by  which  we  can  determine  the  nature  of  the  changes. 
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Casting  a  glance  at  the  vegetable  world,  we  find  the  connection  con- 
tinued, by  other  analogous  links,  with  elementary  matter  itself;  but 
here,  as  in  the  higher  department  of  nature,  the  line  of  separation  is 
equally  defined,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  analogy  may  be  the  prop- 
erties of  life  which  have  their  beginning  in  vegetable  organization. 

It  is  here,  then,  at  the  threshold  of  li&,  as  in  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  that  we  especially  witness  a  substitution  for  Creative  Power ; 
and,  as  all  that  appertains  exclusively  to  the  organic  world  was^  per- 
fectly distinct  ift  its  Creation  from  the  inorganic,  so  are  the  substituted 
processes  of  eeneration,  and  of  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  mat- 
ter, equally  distinct  from  the  causes  and  results  of  inorganic  processes 
(§  32,  &c.,  63,  &c.). 

For  conducting  that  connected  series  of  changes  which  make  up 
the  process  of  assimilation  in  animals,  a  complex  apparatus  has  been 
provided,  whose  beginning  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  whose  pro- 
gressive development  in  the  higher  kingdom,  have  been  contrived 
upon  consummate  principles  of  Design,  that  the  elements  of  matter 
shall  be  gradually  brought  into  those  perfectly  new  conditions,  both 
as  to  Composition  and  properties,  which  contradistinguish  the  organic 
firom  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and  thus  as  in  all  things  else  in  the  nat- 
ural world,  that  abrupt  transmutation  of  inorganic  into  organic  matter 
which  distinguished  the  Creative  Act  shall  be  avoided,  and  remain  a 
characteristic  of  Creative  Power  (§  14,  172,  325). 

337.  In  the  early  part  of  this  work,  I  set  forth  some  general  facts 
which  evince  an  incongruity  of  doctrines  that  clearly  divides  the  physi- 
ological world  into  three  schools ;  one  of  them  (pure  chemistry)  mak- 
ing no  distinction  between  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  and  in- 
organic beings ;  a  second  (pure  vitalism)  contradistinguishing  the  two 
kingdoms  in  those  fundamental  conditions;  and  the  third  Tchemico- 
vitalism)  blending  the  doctrines  of  chemistry  and  vitalism  (§  4^,  820  c). 
Each  of  these  denominations  has  interpreted  the  philosophy  of  di- 
gestion according  to  the  general  doctrines  of  life  which  are  peculiar 
to  each. 

338.  Beginning  with  pure  chemistry,  we  find  the  great  leader  set- 
ting forth  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  following  language  in  his 
late  work  on  Animal  Chemistry/  applied  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

**  Chymipication,"  he  says,  "  is  independent  op  the  vital  porce. 
It  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  purely  chemical  action, — exactly  sim- 
ilar to  those  processes  of  decomposition  and  transformation  which  are 
imown  as  putrep action,  permentation,  or  decay*'  (§  365). 

It  will  be  also  seen  from  the  foregoing  quotation,  that  the  chemist 
s  regardless  of  his  own  rules  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  chemistry ;  since  he  identifies  the  organizing  act,  or  that 
which  combines  the  elements  of  matter  into  complex  organic  com- 
pounds, with  the  chemical  process  that  resolves  these  compounds  into 
their  ultimate  elements.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  this  is  **  experi- 
mental philosophy,"  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  submit  to  it  (§  350). 

339.  a.  I  shall  now  set  forth  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  vitalists  rela- 
tive to  the  physiology  of  digestion,  in  the  language  of  the  same  dis- 
tinguished **  reformer"  whom  I  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  section. 
It  i%  true,  the  doctrines  are  as  fundamentally  opposed  as  contradiction 
can  possibly  make  them.  But,  as  will  have  been  abundantly  seen, 
the  mojt  remark&ble  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  tliis  distinguished 
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man  are  their  palpable  contradictions.  Nor  can  there  bt  any  proof 
BO  conchisive  of  the  radical  Uistinction  between  the  philosophy  of  life 
and  the  philosophy  of  chemistiy,  about  which  **tbe  reformer*'  wai 
Bimultaneously  concerned. 

But,  I  will  go  back  for  a  conflicting  doctrine  to  the  treatise  **  an 
Organic  Chemkirij  ajjplied  to  PhijsioJogij^*^  published  a  year  or  two 
antecedently  to  his  work  "©»  Animal  Chemi sin/ ^ihy  which  we  shall 
learn  the  extent  of  the  confusion  which  pervades  his  writings,  and  the 
tardiness  with  which  it  h  discerned  by  bia  medical  disciples.  In  that 
work  bo  says, 

**  The  equilibrium  in  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  constituents  of 
food  is  disturbed  by  the  vital  PRI^'C1PLE.  The  union  of  its  ele- 
ments, so  as  to  produce  new  combinations  and  forms,  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  mode  op  attraction,  and  the  existence  of  a 
POWER  distinct  trom  ALL  OTHER  POWERS  OP  NATURE,  namely,  the 
riTAL  principle/*  **  If  the  food  possessed  life^  not  merely  the  chem- 
ical forces,  but  this  vitality  would  offer  resistance  to  the  vital  force 
of  the  organism  it  nourished/'*— LiEUtG. 

Such,  then,  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  vitalist  and  solidist? mis- 
taken by  the  chemist  for  his  own,  when  he  happened  to  be  reasoning 
according^  to  the  promptings  of  organic  nature.  The  8ame  views  are 
presented  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chemistry/  (§  350). 

330^  h.  And  here,  perhaps^  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  say  that 
the  resuscitated  chemical  doctrine  {§  338)  is  apparently  too  wide  a  de- 
parture from  fact  even  fur  that  part  of  ihe  British  medical  profession 
w^ho  have  received  most  of  the  sayings  of  Liebig  as  oracular  revela- 
tions;  for  we  read  in  the  late  edition  of  the  -*  Pharrnacologia^'*  now 
devoted  to  tlie  authorized  philosophy  {§  349  d^  676  A),  that, 

**  According  to  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  and  stil!  more  re- 
cently of  Dr.  Beaumont,  if,  after  putrefaction  has  actually  advanced|,  a 
Bubslance  in  such  a  condition  be  introduced  into  the  living  stomach, 
the  process  is  immediately  checked,  and  no  signs  of  putrefaction  are 
presented  hij  the  dtgiittcd  food^  althougfj  were  ihe  same  substances 
left  at  the  temperature  of  90°  F,,  they  would  soon  evince  evidence  of 
its  progress.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  vital  powers  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  must,  in  such  cases,  reverse  or  suspend  the  ordinary 
chemical  afRniiies'*  (§  676,  h). — "Paris' s Fharmacologia,  p.  148.  Lan- 
dan,  1843.  And  such,  in  reality,  is  one  of  Liebig's  conflicting  state- 
ments. 

And  why  should  not  the  *^  vital  powers  reverse  or  suspend  the  ordi- 
nary chemical  affinities'*  in  all  other  cases  of  food,  where  it  is  far  more 
obvious  that  such  resistance  does  happen  ;  and  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  the  law  in  relation  to  digestion  has  a  wide  foundation  in  liv- 
ing beings  '?  Why  docs  not  the  blood  putrefy  I  Wliy  not  any  other 
animal  or  vegetable  fluid  ]  Why  not  any  living  animal  or  vegetable 
solid  1 

340.  Let  us  now  hear  the  student  of  organic  nature  upon  the  phys- 
iology of  digestion.  What  says  John  Hunter,  of  whom  it  is  said  by 
one,  that  *'  he  stands  nlone  in  our  profession  f  that,  **  in  his  immense 
career,  every  thing  bore  reference  to  one  great  idea,- — the  discorcr^ 
and  duiidatioR  of  nature*  slaws  ;**  "who,"  says  another,  **  was  neither 
anatomist,  physiologist,  surgeon*  nor  naturalist,  alone,  but  the  most 
remarkable  combination  of  all  these  which  the  world  has  yet  seen;** 


■ 
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Jergo  in  nutrition,  chemistry  bas  hitherto  given  tis  no  satisfactory  in* 
formation,  simply  because,  being  effecU  ofUJe^  suc/i  changes  are  betjond 
the  domain  of  chemical  science.  All  that  we  are  authorized  to  admit 
is,  that  the  changea  of  composition  that  occur  during  the  nutrition  of 
vegetables  are  the  consequence  of  vital  nianifestations  of  activity,  and 
not  the  effects  of  chemical  affinities,  such  as  are  observed  in  inorganic 
bodies/* 

**  All  the  attempts/*  ho  goes  on,  **  of  the  iatro-mechanicians  and  ia- 
tro-chemists  to  reach  this  point  (assimilation)  have  failed ;  and  it  is 
well  ascertained  that  such  ideas  are  both  unsatisfactory  and  erroneous. 
We  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  regarding  them  as  effects, 
gui  generis^  as  vital  manifestations,  founded  on  a  power  peculiar  to, 
and  inherent  in,  organic  bodies.'* — Tiedemann's  Fht/siologi/. 

343.  Turning  to  the  giealest  of  French  physiologists,  we  hear  from 
him  the  same  general  protest  against  the  comiptiou  of  medicine  by 
ingrafting  upo«  it  the  physical  sciences  (§  SJ,  h). 

34i.  In  considering  farther  the  physiology  of  digestion,  I  shall  in- 
troduce, in  the  first  place,  a  series  of  general  conclusions  which  have 
been  derived  from  chemistry,  both  as  to  digestion  and  other  organic 
processes,  and  when  in  this  respect  and  otherwise  prepared,  I  shall 
state  the  remaining  grounds  upon  which  I  rely  more  specifically  for 
establishing  the  vital  doctrine, 

345.  Let  us  hear,  then,  the  dit^tinguished  chemist,  Dr.  Prout,  as  the 
representative  of  those  who  mingle  chemistry  with  vitalism, 

"  First,*'  says  Dr.  Prout,  "  the  stomach  has  the  power  of  dissolving 
alimentat^  substances,  or,  at  least,  of  bringing  them  to  a  semi-fluid 
state.     This  operation  seems  to  bo  altogether  chemical. 

**  2d.  The  stomach  has,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  changing 
into  one  another  the  simple  alimentary  principles/'  and  **thi3  part  of 
the  operation  of  the  stomach  appears,  like  the  reducing  process^  to  be 
chemical ;  but  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment.  It  may  be  termed  the 
converting  operation  of  the  stomach. 

*•  3tl.  The  stomach  must  have,  within  certain  Hmita,  the  power  of 
organizing  and  vitalizing  the  different  alimentary  suhstancea.'*  "  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  this  organizing  agency  of  the  stomach  can 
be  chemical.     Its  agencr/  is  vital^  and  its  nature  completely  unknown*'* 

346.  Such,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  digestion  as  entertained  by  the 
chemico-vitalist  (§  345).  But,  from  what  we  shall  have  seen  of  the 
absolute  contradiciions  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  those  who  at- 
tempt the  application  of  pure  chemistry  to  the  functions  and  results  of 
organic  life,  wo  may  expect  that  the  chemico-vitalist  will  be  equally 
inconsistent  when  he  applies  himself,  at  one  time,  to  the  phenomena 
of  living  beings,  and,  at  another,  reasons  from  the  resuhs  of  the  labor* 
atory  to  those  ph  on  omen  a.  Accordingly,  wo  find  within  a  few  pages 
of  the  foregoing  doctrine  of  the  chemico-phystologist,  that  he  broadly 
adirms  that 

"There  is  no  uelation  whatever  between  the  mechanical  ar- 
I'angements  and  the  chemical  properties  to  which  they  administer.^' 
**  There  is  no  reason  why  the  chemical  changes  of  organization  should 
result  from  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which  they  are  accom- 
plished; neither  is  there  the  slightest  reason,  why  the  mechanical 
arrangements  in  the  formation  of  organized  beings  should  lead  to  the 
chemical  changes  of  which  they  are  the  instruments"  I 
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Here,  then,  in  a  single  sentence,  are  not  only  the  stiangest  contra- 
dictions, hut  a  full  admission  that  there  is  not  the  '*  slightest  reason" 
for  the  application  of  chemistry  to  any  process,  function,  or  result  of 
living  beings. 

347.  Nor  is  that  all.  For  the  chemico-vitalist,  the  same  eminent 
chemist  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  with  the  liv- 
ing, the  animative  properties  of  organic  bodies,  cJiemistry  has  not  the 
smallest  alliance,  and  probably  toiU  never^  in  any  degree,  elttcidate 
those  properties.  The  phenomena  of  life  are  not  even  remotely  anal- 
ogous to  any  thing  we  know  in  chemistry  as  exhibited  among  inorganic 
agents."  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  chemical  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  digestion,  the  same  reasoner  observes  that,  *'  the 
MEANS  by  which  the  peculiarities  of  composition  and  structure  are 
produced,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  all  organic  substances,  like  the 
results  themselves,  are  quite  peculiar,  and  bear  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  any  artificial  process  of  chemistry  /"  that  "  those  who  have 
attempted  to  apply  chemistry  to  physiology  and  pathology  have  split 
on  a  fatal  rock  by  hastily  assuming  that  what  they  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  wanting,  or  otherwise  changed,  in  the  animal  economy, 
was  the  cause  of  particular  diseases,  and  that  such  diseases  were  to 
be  cured  by  supplying,  and  adjusting  artificially,  the  principle  in  error. 
But  the  scientific  physician  will  soon  discover  that  Nature  will  not  al- 
low him  to  officiate  as  her  journeyman,  even  in  the  most  trifling  de- 
gree**— Dr.  Prout's  Bridgewater  Treatise, 

348.  And,  to  the  same  effect  may  be  quoted  Dr.  Carpenter,  one  of 
the  foremost,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  school  of  pure  chemistry  (§  64,^). 

**  The  agency  of  vftality,"  says  this  reasoner,  in  his  Comparative 
Physiology,  where  he  generally  ridicules  the  term  and  all  that  is  rela- 
tive to  it,  "  the  agency  of  vitality,  as  Dr.  Prout  justly  remarks,  does 
not  change  the  properties  of  the  elements,  but  simply  combines  the 
elements  in  modes  tohich  toe  cannot  imitate^* ! 

So,  also,  Dr.  Roget,  alike  distinguished  in  the  school  of  chemico- 
vitalism  (§  64,/) :  "Vital  chemistry ;*  he  says,"  is  too  subtle  a 
P0WER/>r  human  science  to  detect^  or  for  human  art  to  imitate** 

And  thus  the  eminent  Wagner,  not  less  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
chemistry : 

"  The  existence  of  one  or  more  powers,  commonly  called  vital 
powers,  is  not,  however,  denied.  The  final  cause  of  the  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice  lies  in  the  nature  op  the  animal  organism,  and 
is  UNKNOWN  to  us." — ^Wagner's  Physiology,  London,  1842,  p.  346. 
And  yet  this  distinguished  observer  is  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  gas- 
tric juice. 

349.  a.  Thus  might  I  go  on  with  one  ader  another,  till  I  should 
have  exhausted  the  whole  that  have  attempted  to  confound  the  science 
of  life  with  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  prove  by  their  own  sta^- 
ments  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intelligible  connection  between 
them.  Indeed,  I  have  already,  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  pointed  out  this  universal  admission  (^  626  b). 

The  ground  of  chemistry  being  thus  virtually  abandoned  to  the  vi- 
talist,  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  pursue  an  adversary  who  is  al- 
ways upon  the  retreat.  But,  as  he  flies,  he  is  forever  shooting  from 
behind,  and  his  Parthian  weapons  fall  thickly  and  heavily  upon  the 
vast  multitude.     He  must  therefore  be  subdued  into  a  practical  acqui- 
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tfscence  \%ith  those  consistent  principles  of  nature  which  exact  hia  con* 
eent^  but  not  his  compHance. 

349*  b.  Perhaps  no  author  has  supplied  bo  many  examples  of  coo* 
Ira^ictions  in  great  fundamental  principles,  and  in  so  small  a  compass, 
as  he  who  has  so  lately  taken  captive  the  physiological  world,  Iij  the 
Preface  to  the  Essays  '*  On  the  Phiiosophj/  (tf  Vitality  and  tht  Modus 
Operandi  of  Remedial  Agefjts'^  I  bad  occasion  to  say  of  the  article  on 
♦*  Poisons,  Contagions^  and  Miasma/'  in  Lierig's  "  Organic  Chemistry 
applied  to  Agricultitre  and  Phi/,fwlogi/^^*  that  "it  is  certainly  the  most 
stupendous  exhibition  of  perverted  facts,  of  comhinalions  of  conBict- 
ing  doctrines,  and  of  the  nidest  system  of  pathology  and  therapeutics, 
that  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  dreamy  speculation.** 

It  was  objected  by  the  editor  of  the  London  Lancet,  that  I  did  not 
prove  my  allegations  (§  5^,  a).  Nor  was  it  in  any  respect  the  object 
of  that  work  to  do  so.  I  was  satisfied  with  calling  attention  to  the 
facts,  and  with  what  I  had  already  published  in  the  Medical  and  Phys- 
iological Commentaries*  Since  that  day,  the  work  on  **  Animal  Chem- 
i$iri/"  has  appeared ;  and  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  sustain  the  allega* 
tions  of  the  **  Preface,'*  and  this  more  especially  from  the  objections 
alleged  by  Liebig  against  physiologists  (§  350,  mottoes^  a,  A,  c,  and  d). 

I  say,  therefore,  that  we  meet  on  the  same  page  a  purely  chemical 
and  a  purely  vital  philosophy  of  digestion ;  and  equally  so  of  other 
important  organic  processes.  That  each  is  laid  dosvn  without  quali- 
fication, and  with  the  dictum  of  a  master,  who  is  conscioos  that  the 
preponderance  he  gives  to  the  purely  chemical  philosophy  of  life  will 
establish  his  Empire  in  that  philosophy  with  an  age  more  prone  than 
ever  to  the  doctrines  of  materialism, 

349,  c.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  he  deceived ;  for,  however  this  very 
extraordinary  and  successful  pretender  in  medicine  may  begiiile  us 
with  wcu'ds,  and  seem  to  persuade  rather  than  to  i-ule,  let  us  remem- 
ber that,  at  most,  he  docs  hut  invalidate  his  own  edicts  by  counter- 
mands, and  that  in  the  cud  he  tells  us  that  these  apparently  adverse 
decrees  are,  in  their  absolute  import,  one  and  the  same  j  that  they 
are  consistent  laws  delivered  from  the  laboratory,  though  apparently 
in  conflict  on  account  of  the  opposing  forces,  the  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, which  preside  lu  the  chemistry  of  nature  j  that,  however,  in  re- 
alitj^  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  seemingly  two  great  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  foundation,  which  are  one  and  identical,  since 
"  the  mysterious  vital  principle  caii  he  replaced  hy  (he  chemical  forces  ;** 
and  since,  also,  "  the  vital  foree  unites  in  its  manifcstationt  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  chemical  Jorces^  and  of  the  no  less  wonderful  cause 
which  we  regard  as  the  ultimate  origin  of  electrical  phenomena,**  And 
again,  **  in  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  reproductible  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  different  conditions  of  the  vital  force  are  chemical  Jbrces^*  (§  G4,  c), 
— :LiEtjrG^s  Organic  Chemistry  ;  and  Animal  Chemistry. 

349,  d.  It  is  painful  to  speak  thus  of  one  so  highly  endowed,  so 
devoted  in  mind,  so  accomplii^hed  in  chemistry  j  hut  science  and  hu- 
manity demand  the  sacrifice.  But,  again,  I  wish  to  he  understood, 
that  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  case,  is  it  the  individual  of  whom 
I  speak,  hut  of  his  doctiines  alone  (§  1  ^,  4  h).  Nor  yet  would  l\n> 
doctrines  of  an  individual  become  the  subject  of  extended  remark, 
did  they  not  represent  the  existing  state  of  the  three  high  branches 
of  medicine.     The  gigantic  physical  school  had  too  much  of  the  Pro- 
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lean  character,  too  little  unity  of  purpose,  and  demanded  greater  Bta« 
bility.  The  learned  men  of  a  great  Nation,  Tlie  British  AMocia- 
twnfar  the  Advancement  of  Science,  united  in  the  A)ject,  and  be- 
stowed the  honor  of  achieving  the  enterprise  upon  a  foreign  Chemist. 
The  note  of  proscription  has  been  sounded  in  high  quarters,  in  due 
confornrity  (^§  5^  a,  350 f  kk),  and  medical  philosophy  has  nothing  to 
hope  even  from  a  spirit  of  toleration.  The  subject,  therefore,  must 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  observation  and  reason,  and  he  who  arraigns 
the  authorized  doctrines  will  cheerfully  abide  an  unsuccessful  issue 
(§  1  b,  676  &,  709,  note),  I  shall  therefore  dwell  upon  the  conclusions 
of  those  who  have  engendered  the  corruptions,  and  shall  array  them 
in  all  the  force  demanded  by  the  magnitude  of  my  subject,  that  we 
may  the  better  realize  the  shallowness  of  that  pretended  philosophy 
which  has  so  lately  swept,  like  a  hurricane,  over  the  intellectual  world, 
that  we  may  see,  in  the  system  of  contradictions,  the  equal  fallacy  of 
that  school  who  endeavor,  with  great  sincerity,  to  mingle  the  conflict- 
ing principles,  and  that  we  may  the  better  cultivate  and  enjoy  the 
simple  and  consistent  philosophy  which  nature  teaches.  Nor* will  1 
yet  leave  this  general  reference  to  that  stupendous  system  of  assump- 
tion and  contradiction  which  was  so  lately  hailed  by  physiologists  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  total  revolution  in  medical  science,  ay,  in  the  very 
practice  of  medicine,  without  showing  you  the  depth  of  the  material- 
ism in  which  it  was  founded.  I  say  nothing  now  of  the  avowed 
infidelity  to  which  it  has  led.  Examples  of  that  disregard  of  instinct- 
ive faith  I  have  already  placed  in  their  proper  connection  vrith  my 
subject.*  But,  I  will  merely  present,  in  relief,  from  Liebig's  revolu- 
tionary work,  a  doctrine  of  die  chemical  school,  from  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not  the  ambition  of  intellectual  and  immortal  beings,  the  very 
impulse  of  nature  will  turn  the  most  indifferent  with  a  loathing  aver- 
sion. We  shall  see  from  it,  also,  how  entirely  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  the  merest  matter  is  every  thing  relating  to  organic  life ;  even  man 
himself.  Thus,  then,  "  the  Reformer,"  in  behalf  of  the  school  of 
chemistry : 

349,  e.  •*  Physiology  nas  sufiBciently  decisive  grounds  for  the  opin- 
ion that  every  motion,  every  manifestation  of  force,  is  the  result  of  a 
transformation  of  the  structure  or  of  its  substance ;  that  every  concep- 
tion, every  mental  affection,  is  followed  by  changes  in  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  secreted  fluids ;  that  every  thought,  every  sensation,  is 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  composition  op  the  substance  op 
THE  BRAIN."  "  Evcry  manifestation  of  force  is  the  result  of  a  trans- 
formation of  the  structure  or  of  its  substance.*' — See  p.  158,  no.  5^. 

And  now  may  it  not  be  reasonably  asked,  what  is  the  cause  of  those 
chemical  changes  in  the  cerebral  substance  which  give  rise  to  "  every 
conception,  every  mental  affection,  every  thought,  and  every  sensa- 
tion" (§  175  c,  500  »,  1054, 1076  a)  those  *' manifestations  of  force''? 

Many  organic  chemists,  however,  are  disposed  to  admit  a  spiritual 
part,  and  they  should  therefore  recollect  that  the  existence  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  life  is  not  less  substantiated  by  facts  than  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  which  they  are  so  ready  to  concede  when  inviting  our  attention 
to  the  physical  doctrines  of  life. 

350.  I  have  just  said  that  I  would  present  such  an  array  of  contra- 

*  See  Medical  and  Phynciogiedl  Commentarie»,  vol.  il.  p.  122-140.  Also,  the  £fsaf 
oit  ike  Vit4d  Powert,  in  toL  L    Also  Tacitus'  Dudojfue  Concerning  Oratory, 
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dictoiy  opinions  on  the  physiology  of  digest! on^  and  the  general  phi- 
loflopby  of  life  and  disease,  from  the  two  brief  Natitmal  Essays  by 
Liebig  (§  319,  S),  as  should  induce  physiologiata  lo  retrace  their  steps, 
and  thus  make  some  atonement  lo  tlie  science  which  was  surrendered 
with  an  acclamation  that  had  been  worthy  the  original  itislittition  of 
medicine. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  with  a  view  to  the  cause  which  I  advo- 
cate, and  in  justice,  also,  to  able  and  independent  philosophers,  I  shall 
quote  the  following  remarks  from  a  letter  addressed  to  myself  by  a 
distinguished  writer,  of  Manchester  (England) : 

■'Muidieiter,  May  9, 184S. 
**  Dear  Sir, 
^^  I  m^dt;  your  pamphlet  (a  Lecture  on  Digestion)  i?te  s-nhject  <>f  a 
Taper  wJiich  I  read  before  (he  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  rt«^  which  provoked  a  discussion  two  nights,  T?it 
result  was  almost  unanimoushj  in  favor  of^jour  mews  in  reference  to  the 
FhUosophif  of  Digestion.     I  am^  Sec,, 

"Charles  Clay,  M,D," 

I  shall  now  exhibit,  in  parallel  columns,  the  new  philosophy  which 
forms  the  present  science  of  medicine,  preceded  by  some  appropriate 
mottoes* 


tk  "AhiMal  and  yxgetablk  physiolo^giJis  institote  experimenti  wiilioaE;  beinff  ac- 
qaalntcd  with  tbe  diromitiuicci  ncceHaiLzy  Co  the  coDlinaaDce  of  life — with  tbe  q^tditiei 
and  proper  tioonshmcnt  of  tbe  anim&J  or  plant  on  wbkh  they  operate— -or  with  the  natara 
aod  cbemii'al  coQBtitntion  of  i£i  oriJraiiii.  Tbeie  exp^rimeDta  are  couaider&d  b;  tbem  aa 
ooQvincmg  pnwjfs,  while  they  arc  fitted  otily  to  awakeQ  pity'*  (no.  50). 

b.  *'All  discoveries  in  pbyjiic*  and  in  CHEMraTRT,  nil  cxplftimtionfi  of  chemists  [I] 
ma  it  remain  witbout  Chiit  imd'aBcleai,  because  oven  to  tbo  qreat  leader;^  in  fuysi- 
OLcwTr  carboiiie  add.  ammotua*  acidtf.  and  basci,  are  pounds  witboat  meoiiiiig-,  wordi 
witbont  icDfte,  terms  of  on  iidIuiowii  language,  which  awaken  no  tbotiebti,  and  no  aaso* 
ciationi.  Tbey  treat  these  sciencei  like  tlie  vulgar,  who  despise  a  foreign  literatnre  ui 
exftct  proportion  to  their  Ignonincc  of  it" — EiXSia'i  Organic  Ckemiatry  appiitd  to  Fhyt- 
iolog^,  &c.     [See  na  8.]— <^  1034>, 

c^  "None  of  tbera  (the  mo«t  dimingnisbed  pb^'jilologisU)  had  a  clear  conception  of  the 
process  of  development  and  tmtrition,  or  of  the  true  caus(%  of  death.  They  professed  to 
explain  the  most  obscnrc  psyckdog^ical  pheDomena,  and  yet  they  were  nnable  to  say  what 
fover  is,  and  in  what  way  quinine  acts  in  curini^  it"  (cto.  'L  i3).  The  oft  reiterated  coucla 
^knv  fbUjwa,  that  it  ts  REB£RrcB  for  chemistry  to  resolve  these  problems. 

d,  '*Thaft  medicine,  after  the  rfifhion  of  the  AriEtotcUan  philosophy,  has  fumied  certain 
ronceptinns  in  rega.rd  to  nutrition  and  aANOUiFICATios.  Articks  of  dtet  bavf:  been  di- 
vided into  NiJTRiTioUs  and  sojJNCfTRiTIoiTi  j  bat  these  theories  ['!]  bein^'^  founded  on 
observations  destitute  of  t?ie  conditions  most  cBScnlial  to  the  drawiuij  of  jast  conrlosiona, 
uiald  not  be  received  as  expressions  of  the  truth.  How  clear  are  now  to  as  the  relations 
of  the  diScrcnt  artides  of  food  to  the  objects  which  they  servo  in  the  bixly,  since  organic 
ekemuirjf  baa  applied  to  the  investigation  her  qaontotive  method  of  researrh"'  I  ($  IS,  i09.\ 

e,  *'TbB  limited  acqaaintance  of  phyaiolosfists  with  the  methods  of  rcscarcb  empbyed  in 
chemtstry  will  coKTiNUlt  to  rs  the  chief  impediment  to  the  protrrcam  ofjpbyaiokMfy,  as 
well  as  a  reproach  which  that  science  canmot  escape."''— Liebiq  8  Animal  Ckeoiistry. 

f,  "  What  has  the  souL,  what  hare  conscionsneas  and  intellect  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  huma^n  foetus,  or  the  fcetus  in  a  fowl's  et^ij  ?  Not  more,  surely,  tba^i  with  the 
development  of  the  seeds  of  a  plant.  Let  na  tirst  endeavor  to  refer  to  their  nltimate  cansea 
those  phenomena  of  hfe  which  are  not  psycbolo|^cah  and  te£  vm  betcare  of  drairiuj^  am- 
ciu»ion4  tiff  ere  vc  have  a  fp-ound-icork.  We  know  exactly  the  mechanism  of  the  eye ;  bat 
neither  anatomy  nor  chemistiiy  will  ever  explain  Imjw  the  rays  of  litrbt  act  on  couscioaa 
neai,  so  aa  to  produce  vision.  Natural  science  ba»  fixed  limits  wbicli  cannot  hv  passed^ 
and  it  mnst  always  be  borne  in  miod  that»  with  all  our  discoveries,  we  shall  never  know 
what  light,  elcctnrity,  and  mojcrnettsm  are  in  their  essence,  because,  even  of  tln»8e  tlungi 
which  are  materinl,  the  btuniui  intellect  has  only  conceptions.  We  can  aj^certnin,  how- 
ever, the  laws  which  ret^ate  their  motion  and  rest,  because  these  are  manifested  in  |ih« 
nomena.  Iw  likk  manner,  the  laws  of  vitalitt.  a>i»  or  all  that  disturbs,  fro 
■OTK8,  on  ALTERS  vitality,  may  certainly  h»!  diaeovered,  although  we  ahall  never  Icorv 
what  Ufe  is"  ($  H*6).  ^  LtEHio's  Animal  Chcmsiry. 
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ff,  "  For  years  past  a  tribunal  haa  been  established  at  Giessen,  before  which  Liebig 
is  at  the  same  time  accuser,  witness,  public  prosecutor,  advocate,  and  judge."— Mtfi«. 
DEB*8  Reply  to  Liehig,     TranakUion^  London,  1846. 

h,  **  Chemists  and  natural  philosophers,  accustomed  to  study  the  phenomena  over  which 
the  physical  forces  preside,  have  carried  their  spirit  of  calculation  mto  the  theories  of  die 
vital  laws." — Bicbat's  General  AtuUomy,  vol.  u.,  p.  54. 

t.  "  Let  a  man  be  given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  sort  of  knowledsre,  and  that  will 
become  every  thin^.  The  mind  will  take  such  a  tincture  from  a  familiarity  with  that  ob- 
iect,  that  every  thmg  else,  how  remote  soever,  will  be  brought  under  the  same  view.  ▲ 
metaphysician  will  bring  ploughing  and  gardening  immediately  to  abstract  notions ;  the 
history  of  nature  will  signify  nothmg  to  him.  A  chemist,  on  the  contrary,  shidl  reduce 
'divinity  to  die  maxims  of  his  laboratory,  explain  morality  by  so/,  txUphurt  and  mercury 
and  allegorize  the  Scripture  itself,  and  the  sacred  mysteries  thereof,  into  the  philosopher's 
stone." — Locke,  on  the  Human  Uruientanding, 

k.  "  Mr.  Locke,  I  think,  mentions  an  eminent  musician,  who  believed  that  God  created 
the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  because  there  are  but  seven  notes  in 
music  I  myself  knew  one  of  that  profession  who  thought  diere  were  only  three  parts  in 
harmony,  to^  wit,  base,  tenor,  and  treble,  because  there  are  bat  three  persons  in  the  Trin* 
ity." — Eeid,  on  the  Powen  qf  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii,  Ettay  6,  c.  viiL 

/.  "When  education  takes  in  error  as  a  part  of  its  system,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
operate  with  abundant  energy,  and  to  an  extent  indennite"  (4  433). — Burke. 


CHEMICAL    DOCTRINES. 

1.  '*  Mt  OBJECT  has  beoD,  in  the 
present  work,  to  direct  attention  to 
the  points  of  intersection  oi  chem- 
istry ivitk  physiology ^  and  to  point 
out  those  parts  in  which  the  sci- 
ences become,  as  it  were,  mixed 
up  together.  It  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  problems,  such  as  chemis- 
try  at  present  requires  to  be  re- 
solved, and  a  number  of  conclu- 
sions drawn  according  to  the  rules 
of  that  science.  These  questions 
and  problems  will  be  resolved; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  shall 
have  in  that  case  a  new  physiol- 
ogy AND  A  RATIONAL  PATHOLOGY." 

'^Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

2.  "  In  earlier  tim£s,  the  attempt 
has  been  made,  and  often  with 
GREAT  SUCCESS,  to  apply  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  medical  art  the  views 
derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  chemical  observations.  In- 
deed, tlfe  great  physicians,  who 
lived  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  were  the   founders   of 

CHEMISTRY,  AND  IN  THOSE  DAYS 
THE  ONLY  PHILOSOPHERS  AC- 
QUAINTED     WITH       IT." LlEBIG*S 

Animai  Chemistry,     (See  mottoes 

3.  "  In  the  animal  body  we  rec- 
ognize as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all 
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47.  "A  RATIONAL  physiology 
cannot  be  founded  on  mere  re- 
actions, and  the  living  body  cannot 
be  viewed  as  a  chemical  labor- 

ATORY.'i 

•*  The  study  of  the  uses  of 
the  functions  of  different  organs, 
and  of  their  mutual  connection 
in  the  animal  body,  was  formerly 
the  chief  object  in  physiological 
researches ;  but  lately  this  study 
has  fallen  into  the  back-ground." 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. — 
(See  motto  c.) 

48.  "With  all  its  discover- 
lES,  Modem  Chemistry  has  per- 
formed but  SLENDER  SERVICES   tO 

physiology  and  pathology." — Lie- 
big,  ibid, 

49.  "  Physiology  still  endeavors 
to  apply  chemical  experiments  to 
the  removal  of  diseased  conditions ; 
•but,  with  all  these  countless  f^ 
PERiMENTS,  we  are  not  one  step 
NEARER  to  the  causes  and  essence  of 
disease,** — Liebig,  ibid, 

50.  "Mechanical  philosophers 
and  CHEMISTS  justly  ascribe  to 
their  methods  of  research  the 
greater  part  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  labors." — Lie- 
big's Animal  Chemistry  (a). 

51.  "In  the  animal  ovum,  as 
well  as  in  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
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fQtce  only  one  cause ^  the  chemical 
ACTION  which  the  elements  of  the 
food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
mutually  exercise  on  each  oiher. 
The  only  known  ultimate  ca^te  of 
vital  force,  either  in  animals  or  in 
plants,  ia  a  chemical  process.  If 
THIS  bo  prevented^  the  phenom- 

KNA  OF  LIFE  DO  KOT  MAXIFEFT 
THEMSELVES.       If  tho  ckCTflical  UC- 

(to ft  bo  impeded^  the  vital  phenom- 
ena must  lake  newforms^**    *'  All 

VITAL    ACTIVITY    ARISES    from   tllO 

mutual  action  of  the  oxygen  of  tho 
atmosphere  and  the  elements  of  tho 
food,'* — LiEBio's  Animal  Chemu- 
try, 

4.  **  The  life  of  animals  exhib- 
its itself  in  the  continual  absorp- 
tion of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
its  combination  with  certain  parts 
of  the  animal  body." — fjiEDiG*s 
Animal  Ch  em  istry. 

5.  **  Physiology  has  sufficiently 
decisive  grounds^  for  the  opiriiori, 

that  EVERY  MOTION,  EVERY  MANI- 
FESTATION OF  FORCE,  IS  THE  RE- 
SULT OF  A  TRANSFORMATION  OF 
THE  STRUCTURE  OR  OF  ITS  SUB- 
STANCE ;  that  every  con^cptiotiy  ev- 
ery mental  affection^  is  followed  by 
changes  in  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  secreted  fluids-  that  every 
thought,  every  sensation^  is  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  comjmsi- 
tion,  of  the  eubstanco  of  the  brain*'! 
— Liebig's  Animal  ChemiUry  (no. 

5A,  That  our  Author's  intent 
camiot  be  doubtful  aptx^ars  from' 
his  vtteqtdvocal  statement  that^ — 
"  The  higher  phcuomeua  of  men- 
tai  existence  cannot,  in  tlie  pres- 
ent state  of  science,  be  referred  to 
their  proximate,  and  still  less  to 
their  ultimate  causes,  \^0/ course, 
therefore^  not  to  a  SouLJ  Wc  only 
know  of  them  that  they  exist,'* 
Again — **Th0  eflbrts  of  philoso- 
phers, constantly  made  to  pene- 
trate the  relations  of  the  soul  to 
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we  recognize  a  certain  remark* 

ABLB   FORCE,   THE   SOURCE   OP 

CRowTji,  or  increase  in  the  mass, 
and  of  reproduction,  or  of  supply 
of  the  matter  consumed  ;  a  force 
IN  a  STATE  OF  RSST.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  external  influences,  by  im- 
pregnation, by  the  presence  of  air 
and  moisture,  the  condition  of 
statu:;  equilibrium  of  this  force 
is  disturbed.      Enterlng    into  a 

STATE  OF  MOTION  OR    ACTIVITY,  it 

exhibits  itself  IN  TUE  production 
of  a  series  of  forms,  which,  al- 
though occasionally  bounded  by 
right  lines,  are  yet  widely  distinct 
from  geometrical  forms,  such  as 
we  obsei-ve  in  crystalizcd  miner- 
als. This  force  is  called  the  vi 
TAL  FORCE,  vis  vit(s^  or  vitality/' 
"  The  increase  of  mass  is  effect- 
ed in  living  parts  by  the  vital 
FORCE." — Li  brig's  Animal  Chem- 
istry. (See  my  Essays  on  V^italt- 
ty,kc.,ip,  13-18.) 

51h  '*  The  oiYOEN  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  the  proper,  active,  ex- 
ternal cause  of  the  waste  of  mat- 
ter in  the  animal  body.  It  acts 
like  a  force  vrhich  tends  to  disturb 
and  DESTROY  the  manifestations  of 
the  vital  force  at  every  moment 
But  its  eflect  as  a  chemical  agent 
(in  producing  waste),  the  disturb- 
ance proceeding  from  it,  is  held 

IN     EQUltmRIUM      BY      THE     VITAL 

FORCE," — LiEBic's  Animal  Chem^ 
istry. 

5*i,  "  Tlie  vital  force  is  manifest- 
ed in  the  form  of  kksistaxce,  in- 
asmuch as  by  its  presence  in  the 
living  tissues  their  elements  acgttire 
the  jVAver  of  tvithstandiny  the  «£w- 
turhaiicc  and  change  in  their  form 
and  C0Mi*osiTioN  which  external 
agoncics  tend  to  produce :  a  pow- 
er   which,    as    cheotcal    com- 

rOUKDS,    TllEY    1*0    1»J0T    POSSESS." 

— ^LiEDlG*s  Animal  Chemistry, 

53.  **Tlie  vital  piunctfle  must 
be  a  MOTIVE  power,  capable  of 
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animal  life,  have  all  along  retard- 
ed the  progress  of  phjrsiology.  In 
this  attempt  men  have  left  the 
province  of  philosophical  research 
for  that  of  fancy"  (p.  182-183, 
§  350|  gg,  p.  924-925,  §  1085).— 
LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry, 


6.  "  In  the  processes  of  nutri- 
tion and  REPRODUCTION,  we  per- 
ceive the  passage  of  matter  from 
the  state  of  motion  to  that  of  rest 
(static  equilibrium).  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system,  this 
matter  enters  again  into  a  state  of 
motion.  The  ultimate  causes  of 
these  different  conditions  of  the  vi- 
tal force  are  chemical  forces." 

7.  "  The  cause  of  the  state  of 
MOTION  is  to  be  found  in  a  series 
of  changes  which  the  food  under- 
goes in  the  organism,  and  these 
are  the  results  of  processes  of 
DECOMPOSITION,  to  which  either 
the  food  itself,  or  the  structures 
formed  from  it,  or  parts  of  organs, 
are  subjected''  (§  1054). 

8.  "  The  change  of  matter,  the 
manifestation  %f  mechanical  force, 
and  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  are, 
in  the  animal  body,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  that  we 
may  consider  the  amount  of  mo- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  living 

TISSUE  TRANSFORMED,  AS  PROPOR- 
TIONAL TO  THE  QUANTITY  OF  OX- 
YGEN inspired  and  consumed  in  a 
given  time  by  the  animal." — Lie- 
big's  Aninud  Chemistry  (no.  3,  4). 

9.  "If  we  employ  these  well- 
known  facts  as  means  to  assist  us 
in  investigating  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  mechanical  effects  in  the  an- 
imal organism,  observation  teaches 
us  that  the  motion  of  the  blood 

4ND  of    the    other    ANIMAL    FLU- 
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IMPARTINO    MOTION    TO    ATOMS    AT 

REST,  and  of  opposing  resistance 
TO  OTHER  forces  producing  mo- 
tion, such  as  THE  chemical  force, 
heat  and  euictricity." — Liebig's 
Lectures /or  1844. 

"  Every  thing  in  the  organism 
goes  on  under  the  influence  of 
the  vital  force,  an  immaterial 
AGENT,  which  the  chemist  cannot 
employ  at  will." — Liebig's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry, 

54.  "  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent us  from  considering:  the  vital 
force  as  a  peculiar  property,, 
which  is  possessed  by  certain  ma- 
terial bodies,  and  becomes  sensi- 
ble when  their  elementary  parti- 
cles are  combined  in  a  certain  ar- 
rangement or  form.  This  suppo- 
sition takes  from  the  vital  phenom- 
ena nothing  of  their  wonderful  pe- 
culiarity. It  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  a  resting  point 
from  which  an  investigation  into 
these  phenomena,  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  them,  may  be  com 
menced;  exactly  as  we  considei 
the  properties  and  laws  of  light 
to  be  dependent  on  a  certain  lu- 
miniferous  matter  or  ether,  which 
has  no  farther  connection  with  the 
laws  ascertained  by  investigation." 
—Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

55,  ''Every  thing  in  the  ani- 
mal organism,  to  which  the  name 
of  MOTION  can  be  applied,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  nervous  appara- 
tus." "  In  animals  we  recognize 
in  the  nervous  apparatus  a  source 

OF  POWER  capable    OF  RENEWING 

ITSELF  at  every  moment  of  theii 
existence."  —  Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry, 

5Q,  "We  may  communicate 
MOTION  to  a  body  at  rest  by  means 
of  a  number  of  forces,  very  differ- 
ent in  their  manifestations.  Thus, 
a  time-piece  may  be  set  in  motion 
by  a  falling  weight  (^gravitation), 
or  by  a  bent  spring  {elasticity). 
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IDS  proceeds  from  distinct  organs » 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart 
and  intestines,  do  not  generate 

THE  MOVING  POWER  IN  THEM- 
SELVES, BUT  RECEIVE  IT  FROM  OTH- 
ER QUARTERS.** — Li£BiG*s  Animal 
C/temistrt/  {no,  3,  4). 

10.  **  Now,  since  the  phenome- 
Ha  of  MOTION  m  the  animal  body 

ARE  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  CHANGE 

OP  MATTER,  ihe  increase  of  the 
change  of  matter  in  any  part  is  fol- 
lowed hy  an  increase  of  all  the 
motions.  Consequently,  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  DISEASED  TRANS- 
FORMATION   OF    LITING    TISSUES,   tt 

greater  amount  of  force  be  gener- 
ated til  an  is  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  normal  motions,  it 
i3  seen  in  the  acceleration  or 

ALL  OR  SOME  OF  THE  INVOLUNTARY 

Motions,  as  well  as  in  a  higher 

TEMPERATURE     OP     THE     DISEASED 

part/* — Liebig's  Animal  Chern- 
tstry,  [Stich,  with  §  350|,  i,  and 
no,  1 1,  lis  (Jte  chemical  substitute  Jar 
(he  medical  aphorism,  '*  uM  irrita- 
tlo  ibi  afiuxus.**  It  will  he  also 
seenjrom  the  foregoing  nos.  7,  8,  9, 
that  Liehig  considers  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Mood  due  to  the  agen- 
cics  of  oxygen  y  and  not  at  all  to  the 
action  of  the  heart.] 

Ih  **  The  power  to  effect  trans- 
PORMATioNS  does  not  belong  to  the 
vital  principle,  Erich  transforma- 
tion is  owing  to  a  disturbance  in 
the  attraction  of  the  elements  of  a 
compound,  and  is,  consequently,  a 

PURELY     CHEMICAL      PROCESS.*' 

LrEBiG*s  Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
filed  to  physiology.  Sec, 

12.  **  The  combinations  of  the 
chemist  relate  to  the  change  of 
mBllCT^  Jorward  and  baekieard^  to 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  FOOD  INTO  THE 

VARIOUS  TISSUES  and  secretions, 
and  to  their  metamorphosis  into 
lifeless  compounds  ;  his  investiga- 

TIONS  OUgllt   to  tell  us  WHAT  HAS 
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Every  kind  of  motion  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  electric  or  magnetic 
force,  as  well  as  by  chemical  at 
traction  ;  while  we  cannot  say,  as 
long  as  we  only  consider  the  man- 
ifestation of  these  forces  in  the  phe* 
DomenoD  or  result  produced,  which 
of  these  various  causes  of  change 
of  place  has  set  the  objects  in  mo- 
tion. In  the  animal  organism 
we  arc  acquainted  w*ith  only  one 
CAUSE  OF  MOTION,  and  this  is  the 
SAME  CAUSE  which  determines  the 
growth  of  living  tissues  and  gives 
I  hem  ihe  power  of  resistance  to  ex- 
ternal agencies.  It  is  the  vital 
FORCE." — Lie  RIG,  ibid. 

57.  **  In  order  to  attain  a  char 
conception  of  these  manifestations 

of  the  vital  FORCE,  SO  DIFFERENT 

in  fonn,  WO  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  every  known  fc:>rce  is  recog- 
nized by  two  conditions  of  activi- 
ty/' &c. — Liebig's  Animal  Chcm- 
istn/. 


68.  **  Our  notiont>f  life  involves 
something  more  than  mere  repro 
duction,  namely,  the  idea  of  an  A o 
tive  power  exercised  by  virtue  of 
a  definite  form,  and  production 
and  generation  in  a  definite  form. 
The  production  of  organs,  and 
their  power  not  only  to  produce 
their  component  paits  from  the 
food  presented  to  them,  but  to  gen- 
erate THEMSELVES  in  their  orig- 
inal form  and  With  all  their  prop- 
erties,   are   characters    beloxging 

EXCLUSIVELY  TO  ORGANIC  LIFE,  and 

constitute  a  form  of  reproduction 

INDEPENDENT    OF    CHEMICAL    POW- 

E R s .    The  chemical  forces  are  sub- 
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TAKEN  PLACE  AND  WHAT  CAN  TAKE  .  ject  TO  THE  INVISIBLE  l^AUSE  UY 
PLACE     IN    THE    BODT/* LlEBIo's     WHICH    THIS    I^ORBf    IS    PRODUCED. 

Animal  Chemistry.  Op  the  existence  of  this  cause 

13.  "  How  beautifully  and  admi-  itself  we  are  made  aware  only 
rably  simple,  with  the  aid  of  these  by  the  phenomena  which  it  pro 
discoveries  (chemical)^  appears  the  duces.  Its  laws  must  be  inves- 
process  of  nutrition  in  animals,  ti^ated^^  as  we  investigate  those 
the  formation  of  their  organs,"  of  the  other  powers  jvhich  effect 
&c.  motion  and  changes  in  matter," — 

14.  "Inthehandsofthephysiolo-  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
gist,  organic  chemistry  must  be-  plied  to  Physiology,  &c. 

come  an  intellectual  instrument,  by  59.  ''It  is  not  the  true  chemist 
means  of  which  he  will  be  enabled  who  has  endeavored  to  apply  to 
to  trace  the  causes  of  phenomena  the  animal  organism  his  notions 
invisible  to  the  bodily  sight." —  derived  from  purely  chemical  pro- 
TjIebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  cesses.     He  has  not  had  the  re- 

14-^.  ''Since,  in  different  indi-  motest  intention  of  undertaking 
viduals,  according  to  the  amount  the  explanation  of  any  really  vital 
of  force  consumed  in  producing  phenomenon  upon  chemical  prin- 
voluntary  mechanical  efiects,  une-  ciples.  The  only  part  which 
qual  quantities  of  living  tissues  are  chemistry  now,  or  for  the  future, 
wasted,  there  must  occur  in  every  can  take  in  the  explanation  of  the 
individual,  unless  the  phenomena  vital  processes,  is  limited  to  a  more 
of  motion  are  to  cease  entirely,  a  precise  designation  of  the  phenom- 
oondition  in  which  all  voluntary  ena,  and  to  the  task  of  control- 
motions  are  completely  checked;^  ling  the  correctness  of  inferen- 
in  which,  therefore,  these  occasion  ces,  and  insuring  the  accuracy  of 
no  waste.  This  condition  is  called  all  observations  by  number  and 
sleep.'' — Ibid.  wdght     Although  the  chemist  is 

able  to  analyze  organic  bodies,  and 
tell  us  their  ultimate  elements,  he 
does  not  claim  the  power  of  syn- 
thesis, or  of  producing  them  again 
by  the  union  of  these  elements"  ! ! ! 
— Liebig's  Lectures  for  1844  (§ 
350i-350f).— See  no.  39. 
15. "  The  self-regulating  steam-       60.  "  In  what  form  or  in  what 
engine^  furnish  no  unapt  image   manner  the  vital   force  pro- 
ofwhat  occurs  in  the amwMiZi<?<£y."   duces    mechanical    effects    in 
"  The  body,  in  regard  to  the  pro-   the  animal  body  is  altogether 
duction  of  heat  and  force,  acts  unknown,  and  is  as  little  to 
just  like  one  of  these  machines.*' —  be  ascertained  by  experiment 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry.  as  the  connection  of  chemical 

16. "  The  vital  force  unites  in  action  with  thf  phenomena  of 
its  manifestations  all  the  peculi-  motion,  which  we  can  produce 
ARTTiES  OF  CHEMICAL  FORCES,  and  with  the  galvanic  battery.  We 
of  the  not  less  wonderful  cause  know  not  how  a  certain  invisible 
which  we, regard  as  the  ultimate  something,  heat,  gives  to  certain 
origin  of  ELECTRICAL  phenomena."  bodies  the  power  of  exerting  an 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry.  enormous  pressure  on  surround- 
17.    "The    mysterious    vital  ing  objects.     We  know  not  even 

L 
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PRINCIPLE  can  be  replaced  by  the.  how  this  something  itself  is  jpro- 
OHB MIC alforces."t-Li£big's  Or-  duced  when  we  bum  wood  ox 
gtMic  Chemistry  applied  to  Phys-  coals. 

voUagy^  &c.  "  So  it  is  with  the  yital  foros 

17^  "  The  animal  body  is  a  and  with  the  phenomena  exhibit- 
heated  mass,   which    bears  the  ed  by  living  bodies.     The  cause 

SAME  relation  TO  SURROUNDING  of  these  PHENOMENA  IS  NOT  CHEM- 
OBJECTS    A9    ant    OTHER    HEATED    ICAL  force ;  IT  IS  NOT  ELECTRICITT, 

MASS.  It  receives  heat  when  the  nor  magnetism.  It  is  a  peculiar 
surrounding  objects  are  hotter,  it  force,  because  it  exhibits  mani- 
loses  heat  when  they  are  colder  festations  which  are  formed  by  no 
than  itself"  —  Liebig's  Animal  other  known  force.  ^' 
Chemistry.  (See  §  350f,  440  c,  61.  "In  regard  to  the  nature 
1044  a,  by  1046-1050.)  and  essence  of  the  vital  force,  we 

can  hardly  deceive  ourselves,  when 
we  reflect,  that  it  behaves,  in  all 
its    manifestations,    exactly    like 
other  natural  forces  ;*  that  it  is 
devoid  of  consciousness  or  of  vo- 
lition, and  is  subject  to  the  action  of 
a  blister."  —  LiEBio's  Animial 
Chemistry. 
17|.  "The  high  temperature  of       61^.   "Certain  other  constitu- 
the  animal  body  is  uniformly  and  ents  of  the  blood  may  give  rise  to 
under  all  circumstances  the  result  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
of  the  combination  of  a  combusti-   the  lunqs.     But,  all  this  has  no 
ble  substance  with  oxygen."  connection  with  that  vital  pro- 

"  The  carbon  of  the  food,  which  cess  by  which  the  heat  necessa- 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  ry  for  the  support  of  life  is  oen- 
within  the  body,  must  rive  out  ex-  erated  in  every  part  of  the  body." 
actly  (u  much  heat  as  if  it  had  been  — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 
directly  burned  in  the  air,  or  in  61|.  Nevertheless  —  "In  the  auimal 
oxygen  gas.  The  only  difference  organism  two  processes  of  oxydation  are 
•^    ♦u  *   *u  X     r  I      a.  Roing  on ;  one  in  the  lungs  [the  union 

IS  that  the  amount  of  heat  pro-  SfoxW^ith  an 'or^^amc  compound  of 
duccd  IS  diffused  over  unequal  iron'],  the  other  in  the  capillaries  [the 
times."  union  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  with  car- 

"  By  the  combination  of  oxygen  ^°'  ^^O-  ^^  means  of  the  formeb,  in 
with  the  constituents  of  the  met-  fPiteof  the  degree  of  cooling,  and  of  the 
oi,Ai.u^Aii,o  vx  mc  UXJ31,  increased  evaporation  which  ukes  place 
amqrphosed  tissues,  the  tempera-  there,  the  constant  tempcrat^  of  the 
TURE  NECESSARY  TO  THE  MANIFES-  LUNGS  is  kept  up,  while  the  heat  of  the 
TATiONS  OP  VITALITY  is  produced  ^^^  o*"  THE  BODY  is  supplied  b^  the 
in  the  carnivora."— LiEBiG's  Ani-  latter"  !~Liebio*8  ^rnnui/ C%eiiiwfry. 
mal  Chemistry  (§  440,  nos.  17  and 
18). 

18,  *'  The  NERVES  which  accom-  62.  "  In  the  present  state  of  our 
plish  the  voluntary  and  involunta-  knowledge,  no  one,  probably,  will 
ry  MOTIONS  in  the  body  (no.  7-9)  imagine  that  electricity  is  to  be 
are,  according  to  the  preceding  considered  as  the  cause  of  the 
exposition,  not  the  producers,  phenomena  of  motion  in  the 
but  ONLY  THE  CONDUCTORS  OP  THE  Dody."  "  Evcry  thing  in  the  ani- 
VFTAL  PORCE  (§  59).     They  permit  raal  organism  to  which  the  name 
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the  current  to  traverse  them,  and 
present,  as  conductors'  of  elbc- 

TRICITY,  ALL  THE  PHENOMENA 
WHICH  THEY  EXHIBIT  AS  CONDUCT- 
ORS OF    THE  VITAL  FOBCE"  ! LlE- 

Bio's  Animal  Chemistry.  [Com- 
pare mth  no.  d^.] 

18^.   '*If   CHEMICAL    ACTION    bo 

exdaded  as  a  condition  of  nervous 
agency^  it  means  nothing  else  than 
to  derive  the  presence  of  motion, 

the  MANIFESTATION  OF  FORCE,  FROM 

NOTHiNO.    But  no  force,  no  pow- 

SB,  CAN  COICB  FROM  NOTHING"! 

Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry  (no.  6). 

19.  ''  By  means  of  the  nerves, 
ALL  PARTS  of  the  body  receive  the 
moving  force  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  their  functions,- to  change 
of  place,  to  the  production  of  me- 
chanical effects.  Where  nerves  are 
notfoundy  motion  does  not  occur. 
[In  plants,  for  example]]  The 
excess  of  force  generated  in  one 
place  is  conducted  to  other  parts 
by  the  nerves.  The  force  which 
one  organ  cannot  produce  in  itself 
18  conveyed  to  it  m)m  other  quar- 
ters, [ !  ]  and  the  vital  force  which 
is  wanting  to  it,  in  order  to  furnish 
resistance  to  external  causes  of 
disturbance,  it  receives  in  the  form 
of  excess  from  another  organ,  an 
excess  which  that  organ  cannot 
consume  in  itselT' ! — Liebig's  An- 
imal Chemistry  (§  422, 423,  733  e). 

20. "  The  phenomena  of  motion 
IN  vegetables,  the  circulation  of 
the  sap,  for  example,  observed  in 
many  of  the  characese,  and  the 
closing  of  flowers  and  leaves,  de- 
pend on  physical  and  mechanical 
causes.     Heat  and  light  are  the 

REMOTE  CAUSES  of  MOTION  in  VEG- 
ETABLES ;  but  in  anibcals  we  rec- 
ognise in  the  nervous  apparatus  a 
SOURCE  OF  POWER,  Capable  of  re- 
newing itself  at  every  moment  of 
their  existence.*' — Liebig's  Ani- 
mal  Chemistry. 
21.  ''While  the  assimilation 
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of  motion  can  be  applied  proceeds 
from  the  nervous  apparatus.  In 
animals  we  recognize  in  the  ner- 
vans  apparatus  a  source  of  pow- 
er, CAPABLE  OF    RENEWING  ITSELF 

at  every  moment  of  their  exist- 
ence."— Liebig's  Animal  Cherts 
istry  (no.  55). 

62^  ''But  all  this  (formation 
of  carbonic  acid)  has  no  connection 
with  that  vital  process  hy  which 
the  heat  necessary  for  the  support 
of  life  is  generated  in  every  part 
of  the  body."  —  Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry, 

63.  "  Fathology  informs  us  that 
the  true  vegetable  life  is  in  no  way 
dependent  on  this  apparatus 
(the  cerebro-spinal) ;  that  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition  proceeds  in  those 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  nerves 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion 
are  paralyzed,  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  in  other  parts  where  these 
nerves  are  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  most  energetic  volition  is  inca- 
pable of  exerting  any  influence  on 
the  contractions  of  the  heart,  on 
the  motion  of  the  intestines,  or  on 
the  processes  of  secretion." — Lie- 
big's Animal  Chemistry, 


64.  "Although  plants  require 
LIGHT,  and,  indeed,  sun  light,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  reach  them.  Their 
FUNCTIONS  certainly  proceed  with 
greater  intensity  and  rapidity  in 
sunshine,  than  in  the  diflused  light 
of  day ;  but  it  merely  accelerates 
in  a  greater  degree  the  action 

ALREADY     EXISTING."  LlEBIo's 

Organic     Chemistry    applied     tt 
Physiology  y  &c. 

65.  "  The  vital  principle  is 
ONLY  known  to  us  through  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  its  instruments  ; 
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of  food  in  VEGETABLES,  RTld  the 
WHOLE  PROCESS  OF  THEIR  FORMA- 
TION, are  dependent  on  certain 

EXTERNAL  LNPLUENCES  wkich  pro- 

dnce  motion^  tlie  development  of  the 
ANIMAL  organisTTi  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  independent  of  those  exter- 
nal influences,  just  because  the 
ANIMAL  hody  can  produce  within 

ITSELF  THAT  SOURCE  OF  MOTION 
WHICH  IS  INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE 
VITAL     process/* ^LlEBIC*S    Ant- 

mal  Chemistry, 

22.  **  Neither  tho  emission  of 
carbonic  acid  nor  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  (by  /j/^n/j)  has  any  con- 
nection with  the  process  of  assim- 
ilation ;  nor  have  they  the  sliE^ht- 
est  relation  to  each  other.  The 
one  is  jfurehj  a  mechanical ^  the 
other  a  purely  chemkal  process. 
A  COTTON  WICK,  inclosed  in  a 
larap,  which  contains  a  liquid  sat- 
urated wrth  carbonic  acid,  acts  ex- 
actly in  the  same  raantier  as  a  liv- 
ing plant  in  the  night." — Liebio's 
Organic  Chemijtlry  applied  to 
Physiology,  &c, 

23*  **  At  night,  a  true  chemical 
process  commences,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  upon  the  substances 
composing  the  leaves,  blossoms, 
and  fruit.  This  process  is  not  at 
all  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
vegetable  organism,  because  it 
goes  on  in  the  dead  plant  exact- 
ly as  in  a  living  one**  ! 

Neveithelese, 

23J.  "  What  value  can  be  at- 
tached to  experiments,  in  which 
all  those  matters  which  a  plant 
requires  in  the  process  of  assim- 
ilation, besides  its  mere  nutri- 
ment, have  been  eicluded  with 
the  greatest  care  1  Can  the 
laws  of  life  be  investigated  in 
an  organized  being  which  is  dis- 
eased or  DYING  1" — LiEBiG*s  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  applied^  &:c. — Or, 
can  those  laws  he  investigated  in 
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that  is,  through  the  organs  in 
WHICH  IT  RESIDES,  Hcnce,  what- 
ever kind  of  energy  a  substance 
may  possess,  if  it  is  amorphous 
and  destitute  of  organs  from 
which  the  impulse,  motion,  or 
change,  proceeds,  it  does  not 
LIVE.  Its  energy  depends,  in 
this  case,  on  a  chemical  action. 
Light,  heat,  electricity,  or  oiher 
influences  [justly  considered  h^rf 
by  Liebig  as  vital  stimnli  and  not 
forces]  may  increase,  dimirrish,  or 
arrest  this  action;  but  t!iey  are 
not  its  efficient  cause.**  **  The 
vital  principle  opposes  to  the 
continual  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
moisture,  and  temperature,  upon 
the  organism,  a  resistance  which 
is,  in  a  certain  degree,  invincible. 
It  is  by  the  constant  neutral ization 
and  renewal  of  these  external  in- 
f!uence3  that  ///e  and  motion  are 
maintained^  —  Li ebig's  Organic 
Chefnistry  applied  to  Pfiysialogy, 
&c,  (§  1S8J,  d), 

G6.  **  An  abnormal  productior 
of  certain  component  parts  of  plan  to 
presupposes  a  power  and  capabil- 
ity or  assimilation,  to  which  the 
most  powerful  chemical  action 
cannot  be  compared.  The  best 
idea  of  it  may  be  formed,  by  con- 
sidering that  it  surpasses  in  power 
the  strongest  galvanic  battery,  with 
which  we  are  not  able  to  separate 
the  oxygen  from  carbonic  acid,  as 
is  done  by  the  leaves  of  plants,^* 
**  and  without  the  direct  solar  rays.*' 

67.  "All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
supply  those  substances  which  are 
adapted  ibr  assimilation  by  the 
POWER  already  present  in  the  or- 
gans of  the  plant.*' — Ltebig's  Or- 
ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Phys* 
iolagyt  &c. 

68.  **  The  living  part  of  a  plant 
acquires  the  whole  force  and  di- 
rection of  its  VITAL  energy  fvom 
the  absence  of  all  conductors  of 
force.     By  this  means  the  leaf  it 
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"  a   ootUm   wickf    inclosed   in    a  enabled  to  overcome  the  stronger 

lamp  V*  chemical  attractions^  to  decompose 

And  so  of  animals.  carbonic  acid,  and  to  assimilate 

24.  "  The  permeability  to  gases  the  elements  of  its  nourishment." 
is  a  mechanical  property,  common  — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

to  AisL  ANIMAL   tissuos ;    and   is  69.  "In  vegetable  physiology, 

found  in  the  same  degree  in  the  a  leaf  is  reg^ded  in  every  case 

LIVING  as  in  the  dead  tissue"! —  merely  as  a  leaf,  notwithstanding 

Licbig's    Animal    Chemistry    (§  that  leaves  generating  oil  of  tur- 

350^,  n,  and  Medical  and  Phys-  pontine  or  oil  of  lemons,  must  pos- 

iological  Commentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  sess  a  different  nature  from  those 

565,  569,  notes^  683-690).  in  which  oxalic   acid  is  formed. 

24-J.  "  The  surface  of  the  body  Vitality,  in  its  peculiar  operatumsy 

is  the  membrane  from  which  evap-  makes  use  of  a  special  apparatus 

oration    goes   constantly  forward,  for  «ac^  function  of  an  organ.    Veg- 

In  consequence  of  THIS  EVAPO-  ctablc  physiologists,  in  the  study 

RATION  ALL  THE  FLUIDS  OF  THE  of  their  sclcnce,  have  not  directed 

BODY,   IN   OBEDIENCE  TO   AT&iOS-  their  attention  to  that  part  of  it 

PHERic  PRESSURE,  EXPERIENCE  MO-  (the  laws  of  vitality)  which  is  most 

TION  in  the  direction  toward  the  worthy  of  investigation." — ^Lif^io's 

evaporating  surface.      This  is  ob-  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Phys- 

viously  the  chief  cause  of  the  ioUxjyy  &c. 

passage  of  the  nutritious  fluids  70.  '^  In  the  living  plant,  the  in- 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood- ves-  tensity  of  the  vital  force  far  ex- 
sels  [strained  off],  and  the  cause  ceeds  that  of  the  chemical  action 
OF  their  distribution  through  of  oxygen.  We  know,  with  the 
the  body.  We  know  now  what  utmost  certainty,  that,  by  the  in- 
important  function  the  skin  fulfills  fluence  of  the  vital  force,  oxy- 
through  evaporation" !  —  Liebig's  gen  is  separated  from  elements  to 
Researches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food,  which  it  has  the  strongest  affinity ; 
Ac,  American  Journal  of  Science  and  that  it  is  given  out  in  the  gas- 
emd  Arts,  May,  1848,  p.  415. —  ecus  form,  without  exerting  the 
See  contradiction  in  nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  slightest  action  on  the  juices  of  the 
9,  10,  69-75.     Also  §  350^  n.  plant"  — Liebig's  Animal  Chem- 

istry, 

25.  "Analogy,  that  fertile  source  71.  "The  animal  organism  n 
of  error,  has  unfortunately  led  to  a  higher  kind  of  vegetable." 
the  very  unapt  comparison  of  the  "  Assimilation,  or  the  process 
VITAL  functions  of  plants  with  of  formation  and  growth,  goes 
those  of  ANIMALS." — Liebig's  Or-  on  in  the  same  way  in  animals 
ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physi-  and  in  vegetables.  In  both  the 
ology^  &c.  SAME   CAUSE   determines   the    in- 

26.  "  All  substances  in  solu-  crease  of  mass.     This  constitutes 

TION  IN  A   SOIL  ARE  ABSORBED  BY    the   TRUE   VCgetativO    life." LlE 

niE  ROOTS  OF  PLANTS,  EXACTLY  AS  BiG*s  Animal  Chemistry. 

A    SPONGE    IMBIBES    A    LIQUID,  AND  72.  "  The  CONSTITUENTS  of  VEG 

ALL  THAT  IT  CONTAINS,  WITHOUT  ETABLE  and  animal  substances  are 
SELECTION,"  and  "THEIR  AssiMi-  formed  under  the  guidance   and 

LATION  is  a  PURELY  CHEMICAL  PRO-    pOWCr    of    THE    VITAL    PRINCIPLE, 

CESS." — Ibid.  (no.  22,  §  289-291).   which  determines  the  direction  of 
Nevertheless^  their  molecular  attraction  "     "  Ip 
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26}.  ''When  K>ots  FIND  their 

MORE  APPROPRIATE  BA&E  IH  suffi- 
cient f|tiantity,  tbey  will  take  up 
L£SS  op  ANOTHEB.'* — And,  again 
(trt  apposition  to  the  simile  of  the 
"  tpongCt^  and  "  lamp-wick'*)  : 
"It  is  thoiiglit  very  remarkable, 
that  those  plants  of  the  grass 
tribe,  the  seeds  of  which  furaish 
food  for  m^n^Jbliow  Jiivi  like  (he 
domestic  an  imals,  B  ut  sa  Un  e  pi  ants 
seek  the  sea-shore  or  saline  springs^ 
nnd  the  Chamopodium  the  dung- 
hill from  similar  causea.  Saline 
plants  require  common  salt^  and 
plants  which  grow  on  dung-bills, 
only,  need  ammonia  and  nitrates, 
and  they  are  anracicd  whither 
these  can  be  found,  just  as  the 
dung-fly  is  to  animal  excrements/* 
**  Tho  roots  of  plants  arc  con- 
stantly engaged  in  collecting  from 
the  rain  those  alkalies  ^^Anc\\  form- 
ed part  of  the  sea-waler,  and  also 
those  of  the  water  of  springs  which 
penetrates  the  soil." 

27.  **Eacli  new  radical  fibril 
which  a  plant  acquires  may  be  re- 
garded as  constituting,  at  the  same 
time,  A  MOUTH,  a  lung»  and  a 
iiTOMACU.  The  roots  perfonn  the 
functions  of  the  Icavm  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  formation ; 
they  EXTRACT  from  tho  soil  their 
proper  nutriment,  namely^the  cah- 
BONJC  acid  generated  by  tho  hu- 
mus/'— L I £B  to  *  s  Organic  Chem- 
istry applied  to  Fhysiologif, 

28*  [**  Nature  speaks  to  ns  in  a 
peculiar  language^  in  the  language 
of  phtnomeiia.  She  answers^  at  all 
timeJtt  the  questions  which  are  put  to 
her  /  and  such  questions  are  exper- 
iments. An  cxperimcTit  is  the  ex- 
press  ion  of  a  ihoughL  We  are  n  ea  r- 
er  the  truth,  when  the  puenom- 
SNOK%  elicited  by  the  experiment, 

CORRESPONDS     TO    THE    THOCGHT  ; 

u?hile  THE  OPPOSITE  result  shows 
that  the  question  was  fal.8ely  sta- 
ted, and  that  the  conception  was 
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the  formation  of  vegetable  and  an- 
imal substances,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple opposes,  as  a  force  of  re- 
sistance, the  action  of  the  other 

FORCES,"    &C. LiEBlo"*S    LcctUrCS 

for  1844,-^See  p.  31,  ^  59. 

73.  "  The  fokce  which  gives  tu 
the  germ,  the  leaf,  and  the  radi- 
cal FIBRES  of  the  vegetable  thk 

SAME  WONDERFtL  PROPERTIES  (di- 
gestion, circulation,  and  secie^Jon), 
18  the  same  as  that  residing  in 
the  secreting  membranes  and 
glands  of  animals,  and  which  en- 
ables every  animal  organ  to  per- 
form its  own  proper  functions." — 
Liebig's  Animal  Vhcfnistry* 

74.  *'  In  the  animal  organism  the 
vital  force  EXHiniTa  itself  as 
in  the  plant,  ill  the  form  of 
growth,  and  as  the  means  op  re- 
sistance TO  EXTEltNAL  AGEXCtEs/* 

— Ibid* 

75.  "  If  we  asBume  that  all  thb 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  or* 
ganism  of  plants  and  animals  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  cause, 
different  in  its  manifestations  from 
ALL  OTHER  CAt'SES  which  producc 

motion  or  CHANGE  OF  CONDITION  ; 

if,  therclbre,  wo  regard  the  vital 
FORCE  as  an  independent  force 
(do.  3),  then,  in  the  phenbmcna 
of  organic  life,  as  in  all  other  phe- 
nomena ascribed  to  the  action  of 
forces,  we  have  the  statics,  that  is, 
the  state  of  ecjuilibriura  determ- 
ined by  a  resistance,  and  the  dy* 

NAMICS    OF   the  VITAL   FORCE**  ! 

IniD. 

76.  "  Vegetables  produce  in 
their  organism  the  blood  op  all 

ANIMALS.** ^LiEBIG,  thid. 

To  occupy  space,  nos»  26}  and 
27  are  contrasted  with  nos.  25  and 
26  in  tho  same  column.  And  so 
with  5i,  234,  But  here  is  more  in 
the  more  appropriate  place,  upon 
this  fundamental  point.     Thus  : 

77.  **  When  it  is  considered 
that  sea-water  contains'  less  thar 
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ERRONEOUS." — LiEBio*s   Organic 

Chemutrtf,  &c.  (^  1052, 1054). 

[I  pause  in  my  quotations  for  tbe  pur- 
poM  of  indicating  the  important  bearing  of 
the  **chemishy  of  plants**  up^on  the  chem- 
ical philosophy  of  digestion  in  animals  as 
carried  on  by  the  gastric  ^uice.  Now,  if 
in  the  latter  case  the  asen^ies  be  of  a  chem- 
ical nature,  there  should  be  some  analogy 
between  the  supposed  chemical  transform- 
ation of  organic  compounds  by  the  gastric 
juice  and  the  transformation  of  inorganic 
substances  into  organic  compounds  as  ef- 
fected by  planttt,  especially  considering 
that  **  regetables  produce  in  their  organ- 
ism the  blood  of  all  animals''  (no.  76). 
Chemistry  is  prodigal  of  experiments,  and 
of  supposititious  agents  from  pepsin  to 
chlorine,  in  resolving  digestion  by  ani- 
mals, but  vouchsafes  scarcely  a  word  in 
behalf  of  that  ^^creative  function'*  by  which 
**  the  blood  of  all  animals"  is  generated  by 
plants  out  of  the  elements  of  matter.  Will 
Chemistry  explain  (§  301,  860)  ?] 


29.  "  The  most  decisive  exper- 
iments of  physiologists  have  shown 
that  the  process  of  chymification 
is  independent  of  the  vital  force ; 
that  it  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a 
PURELY  chemical  action,  exactly 
similar  to  those  processes  of  de- 
composition or  transformation 
which  are  known  as  putrefac- 
tion, FERMENTATION,  Or  DECAY." 

— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

"  Those  remarkable  phenom- 
ena, FERMENTATION,  PUTREFAC- 
TION, and  DECAY,  are  the  pro- 
cesses of  Decomposition,  and 
their  ultimate  results  are  to  re- 
convert the  elements  of  organic 
bodies  into  that  state  in  which  they 
exist  before  they  participate  in  the 
processes  of  life." — Liebio's  Lec- 
tures/or 1844. 

30.  "  The  second  part  of  the 
work  will  treat  of  the  chemical 
processes  which  effect  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  plants  and 
animals  after  death,  such  as  the 
peculiar  modes  of  decomposition 
usually  described  dA  fermentation^ 
putrefaction,  and  decay  J* — Lie- 
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TFTi^TT  ^^  ito  own  weight  of  io* 
dine,  and  that  all  combinations  of 
iodine  with  the  metallic  bases  of 
alkalies  are  highly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, some  provision  must  necessarily 
he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  organ- 
ization of  sea-weed  and  the  dif-, 
ferent  kinds  offeree  by  which  they 
are  enabled,  during  their  life, 
TO  EXTRACT  IODINE  in  the  form  of 
a  soluble  salt  from  sea- water,  and 

to  ASSIMILATE  IT  IN  SUCH  A  MAN- 
NER that  it  is  not  again  restored  to 
the  surrounding  medium.  These 
plants  are  collectors  of  iodine, 

JUST  AS   LAND  PLANTS  ARE  OF  AL 

kalies  ;  and  they  yield  us  this  el- 
ement IN  QUANTITIES  SUch  aS  WO 

could  not  otherwise  obtain  from 
the  water  without  the  evaporation 

of  VTHOLE    SEAS." LlEBIo's    Or~ 

ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physi- 
ology^ &c. — (§  1054). 

78.  "  The  EQUILIBRIUM  in  the 
chemicaLattractions  of  the  constit- 
uents of  food  is  disturbed  by  the 
vrrAL  PRINCIPLE ;"  and  "  the  un- 
ion of  its  ELEMENTS,  SO  ss  to  pro- 
duce neio  combinations  wfidjbrms 
indicates  a  peculiar  mode  of  at- 
traction,  and  the  existence  of  a 

POWER   DISTINCT  FROM  ALL  OTHER 

POWERS  OF  NATURE,  namely,  the 
VITAL-  PRINCIPLE." — LiEBio's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  applied  to  Physi- 
ology, &c. 

79.  "  The  VITAL  force  causes  a  ' 
DECOMPOSITION  ot  the  constituents 
of  food,  and  destroys  the  force  of 
attraction  which  is  continually  ex- 
erted between  their  molecules.  It 
alters  the  disection  of  the  chemi- 
cal forces  in  such  wise,  that  the 
ELEMENTS  of  the  Constituents  of 
the  food  arrange  themselves  in  an- 
other form,  and  combine  to  pro- 
duce new  compounds.  It  forces 
the  Tiew  compounds  to  assume  forms 
altogether  different  from  those 
which  are  the  result  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  when  acting  free* 
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iiia*8  Organic  Chemistry  ajfpiird 
to  Physiology,  &c* 

31.  "In  the  SAME  WAY  as  MU8- 
i;ULAR  FIBRE,  wlicn  Separated  from 
the  body,  communicates  the  state 
of  de  en m  posit  ion  existing  in  its 
elements  to  the  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, so  a  certuin  product,  arising 
by  means  of  the  vital  process,  and 
hy  consequtnc*.  of  the  transposition 
of  th€  elements  of  par t^  of  the  stom- 
ach and  of  the  other  digestive  or- 
gdns  { \  ]  while  its  own  metamor- 
phosis is  accomplished  in  the  stom- 
ach»  ACTS  ON  THB  FOO0,  The  in- 
soluble matters  are  digested*'  ! — 
L[EBIQ*9  Animal  Chemistry. 

32-  *'  Is  it  truly  vitality,  which 
generates  sufiAR  i.\  the  germ  f(jr 
the  mitrition  of  young  plants,  or 
which  gives  to  tlie  stomach  the 
power  to  dissolve  and  to  prepare 
for  assimilation  all  the  matter  in- 
troduced into  it  ?  A  DECOCTION 
OF  MALT  possesses  as  little  power 
to  reprtiducc  itself,  as  the  stomach 
of  a  DEAD  CALF.  Both  are,  yn- 
qiiestionahly,  destitute  of  life.  But, 
when  starch  is  introduced  into  a 
decoction  of  malt,  it  changes,  first 
into  a  gummy  matter,  and  lastly 
into  sugar.  Hard-boiled  albumen, 
aod  muscular  fibre,  can  be  dis- 
solved in  a  decoction  of  a  calf's 
stomach,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
muriatic  acid  have  been  added, 
PRECISELY  as  in  the  stomach  it- 
self/^— LlEBio's  Organic  Chemis- 
try^ &c.  (no.  11). 

33.  ^'  All  mbstanccs  which  can 
arrest  the  phenomena  o^  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction  in  liquids, 
also  arrest  digvstio^n  when  tali  en 
into  tlje  stomach"  1^ — Liebio^s  An- 
imal Chemistry, 

34.  "  In  the  natural  state  of  the 
digestive  process,  the  food  only 
i^ndergoes  %  change  in  its  state  of 
cohesion t  becoming  fluid  nnthout 
any  other  change  of  propeities/' — 
Ltebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 
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ly,  that  is,  without  resistance/'— • 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

80.  **  It  is  well  known  that 
in  many  graminivorous  animals, 
where  the  digestive  organs  have 
been  overloaded  with  fresh  juicy 
vegetables,  these  substances  un- 
dergo IN  TUE  STOMACH  THE  SAME 

DECOMPOSITION  05  tliey  would  at 
the  same  temperature  out  op  the 
BODY.  They  pass  into  fermenta- 
tion and  PUTREFACTION,  whereby 
so  great  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
ACID  gas  and  of  inflammable  gas 
IS  geneil\ted,  that  these  organs 
are  enormously  distended,  and 
sometimes  even  to  burstlno.'' — 
LiERiG^s  Animal  Chemistry, 

81,  "  The  VITAL  FORCE  appeara 
as  a  Movi.vo  force  or  cause  of  mo- 
tion, w^lien  it  overcomes  the  chem- 
ical FORCES,  cohesion  and  affini- 
ty, which  act  between  the  Ci>n- 
stituenls  of  food,  and  when  it 
CHANGES  the  position  or  place  in 
which  their  elements  occur.  The 
vital    force   is  manifested  as  a 

CAUSE    OF    motion    in    OVERCOMING 

the  chemical  attraction  of  the 
constituents  of  food,  and  is,  far- 
ther, THE  CAUSE  WHR'H  COMPELS 
them  to  combine  in  a  new  arrange- 
ment, add  to  assume  new  forms/' 
' — LiEBio's  Animal  Chcjfiistry^ 

82.  **  It  will  bo  shown  in  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  tlmt  all 
plants  and  vegetable  sti-ncturea 
undergo  two  processes  of  decom- 
]x>sition  after  death.  One  of 
these  is  named  fermentation,  the 
other  DECAY  or  pltke  fact  ion/* — 
LiEHiG^s  Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
plied to  Physiology,  &:c.,  (§  349, 
c,  e). 

83,  '*  The  individual  organ* 
such  as  the  stomach,  cause  all  the 
organic  substances  conveyed  tc 
them,  which  are  capable  of  trans- 
formation, to  assume  new  forms 
The   stomach   compels   the    ele» 
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35.  Although  "the  process  of   ments  of  these  substances  to  unite 

CHYMIFICATION  IS  INDEPENDENT  of    intO  R  COMPOUND  ^^^  foF  the  foF- 

the  vital  Jbrce^  and  takes  place  in  mation  of  the  blood." — Liebig's 
virtue  of  a  purely  chemical  action,  Organic  Chemistry,  &c. 
EXACTLY  similar  to  those  processes  84.  *'  The  first  substance  ca- 
of  decomposition  which  are  known  pable  of  affording  nutriment  to  an- 
as PUTREFACTION,  FERMENTATION,  imals  is  the  LAST  product  of  the 
or  DECAY ;"  nevertheless,  "  Inor-  creative  energy  of  vegetables.*^* 
eANic  compounds  differ  from  or-  — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 
GANic  in  as  great  a  degree  as  in  85.  "  The  special  characters  of 
their  siMPLicrrv  of  constitution*^ —  food,  that  is,  otsubstances  fitted  for 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  and  assimilation,  are  absence  of  ac- 
Organic  Chemistry.  tive  chemical   properties,  and 

the  capability  of  yielding  to  trans- 
formations." —  Liebig's  Organic 
Chemistry  ajpplied  to  Physiology 
&c. 

36.  "  The  power  of  elements  to  86.  **  All  experience  proves  that 
unite  together,  and  to  form  pecu-  there  is  in  the  organism  only  one 
liar  compounds  which  are  genera-  source  of  physical  power ;  and 
ted  in  animals  and  vegetables,  is  this  source  is  the  conversion  of  liv- 
chemical  AFFiNrrY."  —  Liebig's  ing  parts  into  lifeless,  amorphous 
Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  compounds."  —  Liebig's  Animal 
Physiology^  &c.  Chemistry, 

86 J.  "  It  is  only  with  the  com- 
mencement o£ chemical  action  that 
the  separation  of  a  part  of  an  or- 
gan in  the  form  of  lifeless  com- 
pounds begins** — Liebig's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry^ 

37.  "  We  should  not  permit  our-  87.  "  When  a  chemical  com 
selves  to  be  withheld,  by  the  idea  pound  of  simple  constitution  is  in- 
of  a  vital  principle,  from  consid-  troduced  into  the  stomach,  its 
ering  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  chemical  action  is,  of  course,  op- 
the  process  of  TRANSFORMATION  OF  posed  by  the  vital  principle 
THE  FOOD,  and  its  assimilation  by  The  results  produced  depend  upon 
the  VARIOUS  organs.  This  is  the  the  strength  of  their  respective  ac- 
more  necessary,  as  the  views  hith-  tions.  Either  an  equilibrium  of 
erto  held  have  produced  no  re-  both  powers  is  attained,  a  change 
suits,  and  are  quite  incapable  of  being  effected  without  the  destruc- 
useful  emplication." — Liebig's  Or-  tion  of  the  vital  principle  ;  in  which 
ganic  Chemistry  applied,  &c.  case  a  medicinal  effect  is  occa- 

38.  "We  know  that  an  organ-  sioned.  Or,  the  acting  body  yields 
ized  body,  cannot  generate  sub-  to  the  superior  force  of  vital* 
stances,  but  only  change  the  mode  ity,  that  is,  it  is  digested.  Or 
of  their  combinations,  and  that  its  lastly,  the  chemical  action  ob- 
SUSTENANCE  and  REPRODUCTION  tains  the  ascendency  and  acts  as 
depend  upon  the  chemical  trans-  a  poison."  —  Liebig's  Organic 
formation  of  the  matters  which  are  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology 
employed  as  its  nutriment,  and   &c. 

which  contain  its  own  constituent       87 j.  "The  vital  power  in  veg 
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elements.  Whatever  we  regard 
as  the  cause  of  these  transforma- 
tions, the  act  of  transformation  is 

a  PURELY  CHEMICAL    PROCESS.      It 

will  be  shown,  when  considering 
the  processes  c^  fermentation  and 
^trefaction,  that  any  disturbance 
of  the  mutual  attraction  subsist- 
ing between  the  elements  of  a 
body  gives  rise  to  a  transforma- 
tion."— Liebig's  Organic  Chem- 
istry, &c. 


39.  "  By  chemical  agency  we 
can  produce  the  constituents  of 
muscular  fibre,  skin,  and  hair" ! 
"  We  are  able  to  form,  in  our  la- 
boratories, formic  acid  and  urea, 
&c.,  all  products,  rr  is  said,  of  the 
tiTAL  PRINCIPLE.  We  SCO,  there- 
fore, that  this  MYSTERIOUS  VITAL 
PRINCIPLE  CAN  BE  REPLACED  BY 
THE     CHEMICAL     FORCES"  !  ! LlE- 

Bio's  Organic  Chemistry  (no.  16, 
51,  59,  ^  53). 


40.  "  The  INFLUENCE  of  poisons 
and  of  remedial  agents  on  the  liv- 
ing animal  body  evidently  shows 
that  the  chemical  decompositions 
and   combinations  in    the    body, 

WHICH  MANIFEST  THEMSELVES  IN 
THE  PHENOMENA  OF  VITALITY,  may 

be  increased  in  intensity  by  chem- 
ical FORCES  of  an  analogous  char- 
acter, and  retarded  or  put  an  end 
TO  by  THOSE  of  opposite  character.* 
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etables  accomplishes  the  trans 

FORMATION  of  MINERAL  SubstaaceS 

into  an  organism  endowed  widi 
life."  —  Liebig's  Animal  (Men^ 
istry, 

.87|.  "The  cause  of  waste  of 
matter  is  the  chemical  action  of 
oxygen.  This  waste  of  matter  oc- 
curs in  consequence  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  into  the  substances 
of  living  parts.  This  absorption 
of  oxygen  occurs  only  when  the 
resistance  which  the  vital  farce  of 
living  parts  opposes  to  the  chem 
ical  action  of  the  oxygen  is  weak- 
er than  that  chemical  action." — 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry  (nos.  3, 
4,  7,  8,  11,  86i). 

88.  "  The  CONSTITUENTS  of  veg- 
etable and  ANIMAL  substances 
HAVING  been  formed  undcr  the 

GUIDANCE  AND  POWER  of  the  VITAL 

principle,  it  is  this  principle  which 
determines  the  direction  of  their 
molecular  attraction,"  "  The  vi- 
tal principle  ALONE  is  capable  of 
restoring  the  original  order  and 
manner  of  the  molecular  arrange- 
ment in  the  smallest  particles  of 
albumen." — Liebig*8  Lectures  for 
1844  (§  48-50). 

"  We  cannot  expect  from  oi- 
ganic  chemistry  the  synthetic 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  views 
entertained,  because  every  thing 
in  the   organism  goes  on  under 

THE  influence  of  the  VITAL  FORCE, 
AN  IMMATERIAL  AGENT  [!]  which  the 

chemist  cannot  employ  at  will." 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

89.  "  From  the  theory  of  dis- 
ease developed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  follows,  obviously,  that  a 
diseased  condition  once  establish- 
ed, in  any  part  of  the  body,  can- 
not be  made  to  disappear  by  the 
chemical  action  of  a  remedy." — 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

90.  "  The  vital  force  is  sub- 
ject TO  THE  ACTION  OF  A  BLISTER.** 
---Ibid, 
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and  that  we  are  enabled  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  on  every  part  of 
an  organ  by  means  of  substances 
possessing  a  well-defined  chem- 
ical ACTION." — LiEBio's  Animal 
Chemistry  (mottoes  o^-e). 

41.  <*  It  is  singular  that  we  find 
medicinal  agencies  all  depend- 
ent on  CERTAIN  matters,  which 
difier  in  composition  [moral  emo- 
tions, heat,  eddy  change  of  air ,  ex- 
ercise ?] ;  and  if,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  substance,  certain  abnor- 
mal conditions  are  rendered  noi;- 
raal,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reject 
the  opinion,  that  this  phenomenon 
depends  on  a  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  constituents  of  the 
diseased  organism  [no.  5],  a  change 
in   which  the  elements  of  the 

REMEDY  take  A  SHARE  SIMILAR  TO 
THAT  WHICH  THE  VEGETABLE  ELE- 
MENTS OP  FOOD  have  taken  in  the 
formation  oifat,  of  membranes ^  of 
the  saliva,  of  the  seminal  fluid,  &c. 
[!]  Their  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  ni- 
trogen, or  whatever  else  belongs 
to  their  composition,  are  derived 
from  the  vegetable  organism ;  and, 
after  all,  the  action  and  effects  of 
quinine,  morphia,  and  the  vegeta- 
ble poisons  in  general,  are  no 
hypotheses'^  !  —  Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry  (§  18,  and  motto  d), 

42.  **  With  respect  to  the  action 
of  quinine,  or  the  alkaloids  of  opi- 
um, &c.,  physiologists  and  pathol- 
ogists entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is 
exerted  chiefly  on  the  brain  and 
nerves.  If  we  reflect  that  this  ac« 
tion  is  exerted  by  substances  which 
are  material,  tangible,  and  ponder- 
able; that  they  disappear  in  the 
organism ;  that  a  double  dose  acts 
more  powerfully  than  a  single  one ; 
that,  after  a  time,  a  fresh  dose 
must  be  given  if  we  wish  to  pro- 
daoe  the  action  a  second  time ;  all 
these  co7Ui!t2^a<ior»,.  viewed  cliem^ 
ically,  [!]  permit  only  one  form 
of  ezplfuiation ;    the  supposition, 
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91.  **  The  vital  force  in  a  liv- 
ing animal  tissue  appears  as  a 
CAUSE  of  growth  in  the  mass,  and 
of  RESISTANCE  to  thoso  external 
agencies  which  tend  to  alter  the 
form,  structure,  and  composition 
of  the  SUBSTANCE  of  the  tissue  in 
which  the  vital  energy  resides,'**'-^ 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

92.  "  The  slightest  action  of  a 
chemical  agent  upon  the  blood  ex- 
ercises an  injurious  influence. 
Even  the  momentary  contact  with 
the  air  in  the  lungs,  although  ef- 
fected through  the  medium  of  cells 
and  membranes,  alters  the  color 
and  other  qualities  of  the  blood." 
— Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap^ 
plied  to  Physiology,  &c. 

93.  "  Every  substance  may  be 
considered  as  nutriment,  which 
loses  its  f<)rmer  properties  when 
acted  on  by  the  vital  principle, 
and  does  not  exercise  a  chemical 
action  upon  the  living  organ.  An- 
other CLASS  of  bodies  change  the 
direction,  the  strength,  and  inten- 
sity of  the  resisting  vital  principle 
and  THUS  exert  a  modifying  influ- 
ence upon  the  functions  of  its  or- 
gans. These  are  medicaments. 
A  THIRD  CLASS  of  compounds  are 
called  POISONS,  when  they  possess 
the  property  of  uniting  with  or- 
gans or  with  their  component 
parts,  and  when  their  power  of  ef- 
fecting this  is  stronger  than  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  vital  princi- 
ple,^*— Liebig's  Organic  Chemis- 
try] &c. 

93-^  "Death  is  the  condition  i 
in  which  all  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  vital  force  entirely  ceases. 
So  long  as  this  condition  is  not 
established  the  living  tissues  con- 
tinue to  offer  resistance."  —  Lie- 
big's Animal  Chemistry* 
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namely,  that  these  compotimjs,  hj  [T^d  fi^xt  folio  icing  (04)  ts  con- 
mean 3  of  their  elements,  take  a  fomed  h^  other  ohervutions^  showing 
share  in  the  formation  of  new  or  that  Alcoiioi^,  Opinm^  and  Tobacco 
the  TRANSFORMATION  OF  EXISTING  are  hot  absorbed^  but  act  through  the 
BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  MATTER"  1 ! —  ncrvouB  System ^  p,  301-310,  §  4S1- 
LtEBiG's  Animal  Chcmistrif.  484.     Alcohol  is  digested,] 

43.  **  Owing  to  its  volatility  and  94.  **  According  to  aU  the  ohser- 
the  ease  with  which  its  vapor  per-  va lions  hitherto  made,  neither  the 
meates  animal  tisanes^  alcohol  expired  air,  nor  the  per&piratioi), 
CAN  spri:ai>  THROUGHOUT  THE  nor  the  uTine,  ro«/am*  ANY  TRACE 
BODY  IN  ALL  DtRECTioNs"  ! — LiE-  OP  ALCOHOL,  after  indulgence  in 
big's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350^,  spirituous  litjiiors/'^ — Liebig'sjI/i- 
w).— Notes  N  R  pp.  1121,  1 123.     imal  Chemutrj/.^ 

44.  **  It  is  impossible  to  raietake  ,  95.  "  The  vivifying  agency  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  putrefied  the  blood  must  ever  continue  to 
sausages,  or  muscle,  urine,  cheese,  be  the  most  important  condition 
cerebral  substance,  and  other  mat-  in  the  rcstoratitm  of  a  disturbed 
lers^  in  a  state  of  ptUrefaetionJ*  equilibrium,  and  the  blood  must, 
**Il  is  obvious  that  they  communi-  therefore,  be  considered  and  con- 
CATE  THEIR  OWN  STATE  OF  fUTRE-    t5tantly  kept  in  view»  as  the  ulti^ 

PACTION     TO     THE     SOUND     BLOOD,     OiatO    and    SIOST   POWERFUL   CAU8R 

from  which  they  were* produced,  op  lasting  vital  resistance,  as 

cxactlij  in  the  same  manner  as  glu-  well  in  the  diseasrd  aa  in  the  un- 

f«M  in  astate  of  decay  or  putrofac-  affected   parts   of  the   botly." — 

tion  causes  a  similar  transfurma-  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

lion  in  a  solution  of  sugar*  ^  I  Nevertheless, 

45.  "The  MODE  of  action  of  **No  other  component  part  of 
a  morbid    virus   exhibits   such   a  the  organism  can  be  compared  to 

STRONG  similarity  TO  THE  ACTION    tlie    BLOOD,  iu   reSpeCt  of  the   FEE* 

of  yeast  upon  liquids  containing  ble  resistance  which  it  offers  to 

sugar   and   gluten,   that   the   two  exteiior  influences,*'    *'Thechem- 

processes   have  been   long   since  ical  force  and  the  vital  principle 

compared  to  one  another,  although  hold   each  other  in  such  perfect 

merely  for  the  purpose  of  tY/r/^^rii-  equilibrium,   that    every  disturb- 

ti&n.     [They  have  often  been  rep-  ance,    however   triflings    or    from 

resented  as  identicaL]    But,  when  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed, 

the  phenomena  attending  the  ac-  effects  a  change  in  the  blood." 

tion  of  each  respectively  are  con-  — ^Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap^ 

sidered  more  closely,  it  will  in  re-  ^V/er^,  &c, 

ality  be  seen  that  their  influence  But,  again,  nevertheless, 

f  DEFENDS  UPON  THE  SAME  CAUSE."  **  It  is  obvious,  Dioreover,  that 

**  Ordinary  yeasty  and  the  virus  of  in  all  diseases  where  the  fornja- 

humun  small-pox ^  efiect  a  violent  tion  of  contagious  matter  and  of 

tumultuous  transformation,  the  for-  exanthemata  is  accompanied  by  fe- 

raer  in  vegetable  juices,  the  latter  ver,TWo  diseased  conditions* /mil/- 

in  the  blood'' /    "The  action  of  the  tancously  exists  and  two  process* 

virus  of  cow-pox  is   analogous  to  ea  are  simultaneously  completed ; 

that  of  low  yeasi  [  /  ]     It  commu-  and  that  the  blood,  as  it  were,  ii¥ 

nicQtes  its  oten  state  of  deeomposi'  reaction,  that  is,  fever,  BECOMEe 

ticn  to  A  MATTER  in  the  blood,  and  a  means  of  cure." — Liebio^s  Am* 

from  a  sscond  matter  is  itself  re-  imeil  Che?nistry. 

•  ThU  is  rontratUcted  by  Frcach  chennsta,  who  deny,  also,  tliAt  alcohol  b  **  burned," 
bat  Assert  thi^t  it  exists  to  tbc  body  ia  a  free  aUMj. — 1561. 
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'!  '*  The  swcepHbility 
of  infection  by  the  virus  of  human 
small-pox  BfUST  cease  after  vacci- 
nation, FOR  THE  SUBSTANCE  tO  the 

presence  of  which  this  suscepti- 
bility is  owing  HAS  been  removed 
from  the  body  by  a  peculiar  pro- 
cess of  DECOMPOSITION  artificially 
excited" !  "  Cold  meat  is  always 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  is 
possible  that  this  state  may  be 
communicated  to  the  system  of 
a  FEEBLE  individual,  and  may  be 
one  of  the  sources  of  consump- 
tion" ! !  (§  821)-— Liebig's  Organ- 
ic Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology^ 
&c. 

"  From  the  unequal  degree  of  Vie 
conducting  power  in  the  nerves,  we 
must  deduce  those  conditions  which 
are  termed  paralysis,  syncope,  and 
spasm'' !^ — Lxebiq's  Animal  Chem- 


vital  doctrines. 

96.  "It  is  only  by  a  just  appli- 
cation of  its  principle  that  any 
theory  can  produce  really  bene- 
ficial results." — Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry, 

97.  "  We  can  have  no  very  high 
idea  of  experiments  made  by  gen- 
tlemen {chemists^  with  reference  to 
digestion)  who,  for  want  of  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  have  not  been 
able  to  pursue  tieir  reasoning 
even  beyond  the  simple  expen- 
ment  itself."  —  John  Hunter's 
Observations  on  Digestion, 

98.  **  Whenever  the  chemist  for- 
sakes his  laboratory  for  the  bedside, 
he  forfeits  all  his  claims  to  our  re- 
spect, and  his  ti  tie  to  our  confidence. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  ridiculous 
errors  into  which  the  chemist  falls 
when  he  turns  phjrsidan." — Paris' 
Pharmacologia,  London,  6th  ed., 
1825. 

46.  '*  In  all  chronic  diseases, 
death  is  produced  by  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  chemical 
action  of  the  atmosphere." 

"  The  true  cause  of  death  is 
the  respiratory  process,  [ !  ]  that 
is,  the  chemical  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere." —  LiEBiG*s  Animal 
Chemistry  (§  674-676). 

*«*  The  quotation!  from  "  Liebig's  Org^ic  ChemistiT  applied  to  Phyiiology"  are  do< 
riTed  from  Mr.  Playfoir'i  edition,  London,  1840 ;  those  from  "  Liebisf's  Animal  Chemis- 
tiy"  are  taken  from  Professor  Gregory's  edition,  reprinted  New  York,  1849.  The  italics 
and  capitals  are  mine. 

350{.  To  carry  out  the  full  object  of  the  foreeoing  section,  I  shall 
devote  another  to  a  farther  exhibition  of  the  pamological  and  thera- 
peutical doctrines  which  have  been  deduced  by  the  author  of  the  **  new 
era  in  medicine*'  from  his  chemical  and  physiological  elements,  as 
their  resulting  compounds.  This  more  extended  display  of  theoret- 
ical and  practical  doctrines,  as  they  came  to  us  from  the  laboratory, 
will  reflect  a  broad  light  ujpon  the  chemical  hypotheses  of  digestion, 
nutrition,  &c.,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section,  and  show  us,  also, 
die  extent  of  the  probabilities  which  relate  to  tho  analysis  of  food 
and  of  the  conclusions  which  are  predicated  of  that  analysis  (§  18, 409, 
676  b),  and,  in  brief,  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  service  which  organic  chemistry  has  rendered  to  the  science  of 
medicine  (^  5,  5^  a,  376^,  1029,  1030,  1034). 

This  otherwise  isolated  subject  will  be  farther  interesting,  as  I  shall 
embrace  in  the  quotations  the  wholo  science  of  medicine  as  founded 
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on  cheMifitry  and  pliysics,  and  tbus  place  in  contrast  the  systems  of  the 
two  rival  schoolg,  and  enable  the  reader  to  adjust  their  relative  mer- 
its. To  do  thia  work  of  con  siting  chemistry  to  its  legitimate  pur* 
suita  the  more  e^ectuallvr  I  Bhall  also  expose,  in  an  appropriate  place, 
the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat  in  the  language  of  him  who  is 
supposed  to  have  settled  the  philosophy  of  that  subject  (§  433-450, 
676,  1043-1050). 

And  before  proceeding  to  a  farther  exposition  of  the  %ntal  and 
chemical  doctrines  of  digestion,  I  shall,  in  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral sun-endor  of  this  subject  to  the  laboratory  of  ihe  chemist,  exhibit 
the  corroborating  testimony  of  the  dlstingnislied  Mulder  that  physiol- 
ogy and  medicine  have  nothing  to  hope  from  observations  conducted 
out  of  the  living  body  (§  350.  noa.  48.49.  alaoLEHMANN,  §1029, 1030). 

By  the  method  now  contemplated  obstacles  may  be  removed^  and 
the  reader  better  disposed  to  consider  maturely  the  grounds  upon 
whicii  I  have  placed  the  vital  doctrine  of  digestion,  and  come  the  more 
willingly  to  the  conclusion  that  none  are  su  imperfectly  qualified  to 
interpret:  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  as  they  who  can 
reason  alone  from  the  slender  and  deceptive  analogies  supplied  by  in- 
organic nature,  and  artificial  expedients. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  systematic  exposure  should  be 
necessary  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  arts  and  all 
other  sciences,  though  more  so  the  arts,  are  making  a  steady,  some- 
times an  astonishing  progress. 

I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  importance  which  I  have  attributed  to  the 
innovations  which  have  been  made  by  organic  chemistry  upon  medi- 
cal philosophy*  I  know  that  I  am  but  feebly  sustained  by  olhei's  in 
my  conclusions ;  though  now  and  then  a  blaze  of  mind  assures  me 
that  deep  volcanic  action  is  in  smothered  progress  (§  376 J), 

350  J,  a.  We  have,  then,  from  the  authorized  works  of  Liebig  (§ 
349,  fi),  in  the  first  place,  the  following  inductions,  in  the  order  of 
tlieir  occurrence,  of 

Pathological  Frinciplcs,  or  **  Thcorij  of  Disease'*  (350,  no»  59), 

**  Every  substance  or  matter,  everj'  chemical  or  mechanical  agency, 
which  changes  or  disturbs  the  restoration  of  the  eqirilibrium  between 
the  manifestations  of  the  causes  of  waste  and  supply,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  add  its  action  to  the  causes  of  waste,  is  called  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease. Disease  occurs  wlien  the  sum  of  tlie  vital  force,  which  tends 
to  neutralize  all  causes  of  disturlancej  in  other  words,  when  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  vital  force,  is  weaker  than  the  acting  cause  of 
disturbance  ;'* — with  the  reservation,  nevertheless,  that  ^^  (he  cattse  of 
disturbance^  or  chemical  force  and  the  vital  force,  are  one  and  identical*** 

350  J,  Ij,  **  Death  is  the  condition  in  which  all  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  vital  force  entirely  ceases.  So  long  as  this  condition  is  not  es- 
tablished, the  living  tissues  continue  to  oifer  resistance." 

350},  e.  '*  To  the  observer,  the  action  of  a  cause  of  disease  exhibits 
itself  in  the  disturbance  of  the  proportion  between  waste  and  supply 
which  is  proper  to  each  period  of  bfe.  In  medicine,  every  abnormal 
condition  of  supply  or  ot  waste,  id  all  parts,  or  in  a  single  part  of  the 
body,  is  called  disease*'* 

350i,  d,  "  It  is  evident  that  one  and  the  same  cause  of  disease  will 
produce  in  the  organism  very  different  effects,  according  to  the  period 
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of  life.  A  cause  of  disease  which  strengthens  the  causes  of  supply, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  weakening  the  action  of  the  causes  of 
waste,  destroys,  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult,  the  relative  normal  state 
of  health ;  while  in  old  age  it  merely  brings  the  waste  and  supply  into 
equilibrium. 

350 i,  e,  "  A  child,  lightly  clothed,  can  bear  cooling  by  a  low  exter- 
nal temperature  without  injury  to  health.  [ !  1  The  force  available  for 
mechanical  purposes  and  the  temperature  of  its  body  increase  with  the 
change  of  matter  which  follows  the  cooling ;  while  a  high  tempera- 
ture, which  impedes  the  change  of  matter,  is  followed  by  disease." 

350^,  yi  "  A  deficiency  of  resistance,  in  a  living  part,  to  the  causes 
of  waste,  is,  obviously,  a  deficiency  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

3504,  g,  "  When,  from  any  cause  whatever,  this  resistance  dimin- 
ishes m  a  living  part,  the  change  of  matter  increases  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. 

350^,  h,  *'  Now,  since  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  the  animal 
body  are  dependent  on  the  change  of  matter,  the  increase  of  the 
change  of  matter  in  any  part  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  all  motions. 
According  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerves,  the  available  force 
is  carried  away  by  the  nerves  of  involuntary  motion  alone,  or  by  all 
the  nerves  together.  [ !  ] 

350  j^,  t.  ''Consequently,  if,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased  transforma- 
tion of  living  tissues,  a  ^eater  amount  of  force  be  generated  than  is 
required  for  the  production  of  the  normal  motions,  it  is  seen  in  an  ac- 
celeration of  all  or  some  of  the  involuntary  motions,  as  well  as  in  a 
higher  temperature  of  the  diseased  part.  This  condition  is  called 
fever, 

350^tj,  "  When  a  great  excess  of  force  is  produced  by  change  of 
matter,  the  force,  since  it  can  only  be  consumed  by  motion,  extends 
itself  to  the  apparatus  of  voluntary  motion.  This  state  is  called  a 
fehrxLe  paroxysm. 

350^,  k,  "  In  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of  the  circulation  in 
the  state  of  fever,  a  greater  amount  of  arterial  blood,  and,  consequent- 
ly, of  oxygen,  is  conveyed  to  the  diseased  part,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
parts ;  ana,  if  the  active  force  in  the  healthy  parts  continue  uniform, 
the  whole  action  of  the  excess  of  oxygen  must  be  exerted  on  the  dis- 
eased part  alone  (§  350,  no.  it)). 

350|^,  /.  "  According  as  a  single  organ,  or  a  system  of  organs,  is  af- 
fected, the  change  of  matter  extends  to  one  part  alone,  or  to  the  whole 
affected  system. 

3501^,  m,  '*  Should  there  be  formed,  in  the  diseased  parts,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  matter,  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  or  of 
the  tissue,  new  products,  which  the  neighboring  parts  cannot  employ 
for  their  own  vital  functions ;  should  the  surrounding  parts,  moreover, 
he  unable  to  convey  these  products  to  other  parts,  where  they  may  un- 
dergo transformation,  then  these  new  products  will  suffer,  at  the  place 
where  they  have  been  formed,  a  process  of  decomposition  ajuUogous  to 
fermentation  or  putrefaction**  I 

350|-,  n,  "  If  we  consider  the  fatal  accidents  which  so  frequently 
occur  m  wine  countries  from  the  drinking  of  what  is  called  feather 
white  wine,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  gases  of  every  kind,  wheth- 
er soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  possess  the  property  of  permeating  ant- 
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mal  ilsiutif  as  water  penetrates  unsized  paper  [ !  ]  (§  350,  no.  24).  Tlib 
poisonous  wine  is  wine  still  in  a  state  of  fermentation^  wliich  is  in- 
creased by  tlic  heat  of  tlie  stomach.  The  carbonic  acid  which  is  dis- 
engaged penetrates  through  the  panetes  of  the  stomach,  [! !  J  through 
the  diaphragm  J 1 1  \]  and  through  all  the  intcr\'ening  membranes,  [  H !  1 J 
into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  [  1 !! ! !  ]  out  of  which  it  displaces  the  at- 
mospherical ain  [II!!!!]  The  patient  dies  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
asphyxia  caused  by  an  irrespirable  gas,  [I]  and  the  surest  proof  of  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  is  llie  fact,  that  the  inhalation 
of  ammonia,  which  combines  with  it,  ia  recognized  ©s  the  best  antidote 
against  this  kind  of  poisoning*'  1 — (^  1055). 

**  No  doubt  a  part  of  these  gases  may  enter  the  venous  cmctrtA- 
TioN  through  the  absoibent  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  thus  reach  the 
lungs,  where  they  aro  exhaled;  [!]  but  the  presence  of  membranes 
offers  not  the  sLtGiixEsr  obstacle  to  their  passing  directly  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest'^ !  (§  349  d,  4  17  h,  827  h). 

350^,  o.  **  It  is  known  that  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the  hin^s  a  pecu 
liar  condition  is  produced,  in  which,  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  not  only 
oxygen  but  atmospherical  air,  with  its  whole  amount  of  nitrogen,  pen- 
etrates into  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  This  air  is  carried  by  the  circula- 
tion [ !  ]  to  evei*^^  part  of  the  body,  [  11  ]  so  that  every  part  is  inflated  or 
puffed  up  with  tho  air,  as  with  water  in  dropsy.  [  ]  ]  This  state  ceases^ 
^vitbout  pain,  aa  soon  as  the  entrance  of  the  air  through  the  wound  is 
stopped/* 

350 ^»  p,  **  The  frightful  effects  of  prussic   acid,  which,  when  in 
spired^  puiR  a  stop  to  all  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  a  few  secnmis, 
are  explained  in  a  natural  manner  by  the  well-known  action  of  this 
compound  on  those  of  iron,  when  alkalies  are  present"  ! !  (§  494  dd, 
827  d,  904  ^)  ^-Liedig's  Animul  Chemisinj. 

350 i,  q.  The  foregoing  doctrines,  with  the  humoral  philosophy  as 
quoted  in  §  350,  dos.  40-45,  make  up  the  whole  science  of  pathology 
as  delivered  to  us  from  the  laboratory ;  and  such,  too,  are  the  doc- 
trines which  are  hailed  as  the  foundation  of  **  a  new  and  the  greatest 
era  of  medicine,"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  deliberate 
investigation  will  satisfy  every  mind  that  they  are  unintelligible,  im- 
practicable, absurd  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  whole  pretended  sys- 
tem of  physiology  from  which  they  are  deduced,  is  equally  unworthy 
the  dignity  of  reason. 

350|,  a.  T  shall  now  employ  the  same  authorized  chemist  (§  349,  d) 
to  give  the  'ast  blow  to  his  baseless  fabric,  and  to  scatter  its  fragments 
beyond  the  reach  of  idolatry  itself.  This  will  be  done  by  sotting 
forth,  in  thp  language  of  the  author,  his  deductions  from  the  physio- 
logical and  pathological  doctrines  of  the  laboratory,  as  to 

The  Chemical  Treatment  of  Disease  (§  350,  no*  59). 

"The  accelerated  change  of  matter,  and  the  elevated  temperature 
in  diseased  parts,  show  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  force  to 
the  action  of  oxygen  is  feebler  than  in  the  healthy  state.  But  this  re- 
sistance only  ceases  entirely  when  death  takes  place  {nos,  1,  46). 
By  the  artificial  diminution  of  resistance  in  another  part  {as  by  blis- 
ters, sinapisms,  or  setons),  the  resistance  in  the  diseased  organ  is  not, 
indeed,  directly  strengthened ;  but  the  chemical  action,  the  cause  of 
the  charge  of  matter,  Is  diminished  in  the  diseased  part,  being  dirmt^ 
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ed  to  another  part,  where  the  physician  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
stiU  more  feebU  resistance  to  the  change  of  matter,  to  the  action  of 

OXYGEN. 

350  J,  b.  **  A  complete  cure  of  the  original  disease  occurs,  when  ex- 
ternal action  and  resistance,  in  the  diseased  jjart,  are  brought  into  equi- 
librium. Health,  and  the  restoration  of  the  diseased  tissue  to  its  orig- 
inal condition,  follow,  when  we  are  able  so  far  to  weaken  the  disturb- 
ing action  of  oxygen,  by  any  means,  that  it  becomes  inferior  to  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  vital  force,  which,  although  enfeebled,  has  never 
ceased  to  act ;  for  this  proportion  between  these  causes  of  change  is 
the  uniform  and  necessary  condition  of  increase  of  mass  in  the  living 
organism.** 

350|,  c,  "  In  cases  of  a  different  kind,  where  artificial  external  dis- 
turbance produces  no  effect,  the  physician  adopts  other  indirect 
methods  to  exalt  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  force.  He  dimin- 
ishes, by  blood-letting,  the  number  of  the  carriers  of  oxygen  (the  glob- 
ules), and,  by  this  means,  the  conditions  of  change  of  matter ;  he  ex- 
cludes from  the  food  all  such  matters  as  are  capable  of  conversion  into 
blood,  &c.       * 

350|,  d,  "  If  he  succeed,  by  these  means,  in  diminishing  the  action 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood  on  the  diseased  part,  so  far  that  the  vital  force 
of  the  latter,  its  resistance,  in  the  smallest  degree,  overcomes  the  chem- 
ical action  ;  and  if  he  accomplish  this  without  arresting  the  functions 
of  other  organs,  then  restoration  to  health  is  certain.  [ !  ] 

350|,  e.  **  Practical  medicine,  in  many  diseases,  makes  use  of  cold 
in  a  highly  rational  manner,  as  a  means  of  exalting  and  accelerating, 
in  an  unwonted  degree,  the  changes  of  matter.  This  occurs  espe- 
cially in  certain  morbid  conditions,  in  the  substance  of  the  centre  of  the 
apparatus  of  motion ;  when  a  glowing  heat  and  a  rapid  current  of 
blood  toward  the  head  point  out  an  abnormal  metamorphosis  of#the 
BRAIN  [ !  ]  (350,  motto  t,  nos.  3,  5).  When  this  condition  continues 
beyona  a  certain  time,  experience  teaches  that  all  motions  in  the 
body  cease.  [ !  ]  If  the  change  of  matter  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
brain,  then  the  change  of  matter,  the  generation  of  force,  diminishes 
in  all  other  parts.  [ !  J  The  metamorphosis  which  decides  the  issue  of 
'  the  disease  is  limitea  to  a  short  period.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
ice  melts  and  absorbs  heat  from  the  diseased  part ;  that  if  the  ice  be 
removed  before  the  completion  of  the  metamorphosis,  the  temperature 
again  rises;  thdit  Jar  more  heat  is  removed /rom  the  head  than  if  we 
were  to  surround  the  head  with  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  There  has 
obviously  been  liberated,  in  an  equal  time,  a  far  larger  amount  of 
heat  than  in  the  state  of  health.  [That  is  to  say,  such  is  the  pathol- 
ogy of  cerebral  inflammation,  such  the  remedy,  and  such  its  modus 
operandij 

350|,y:  "  The  self-regulating  steam-engines,  in  which,  to  produce 
a  uniform  motion,  the  human  intellect  has  shown  the  most  admirable 
acuteness  and  sagacity,  fuiiiish  no  unapt  image  of  what  occurs  in  the 
animal  body. 

"  Every  one  knows,  that  in  the  tube  which  conveys  the  steam  to  the 
cylinder  where  the  piston-rod  is  to  be  raised,  a  stop-cock  of  peculiar 
construction  is  placed,  through  which  all  the  steam  must  pass.  By  an 
arrangement  connected  with  the  regulating  wheel,  this  stop-cock  opens 
when  the  wheel  moves  slower,  and  closes  more  or  less  completely 
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when  ibe  wlicel  fi>oves  faster  than  is  requii-ed  for  a  uniftirm  inotioii^  | 
When  it  opensj  more  steam  is  admitted  (more  furce),  and  the  motioii  | 
of  the  machine  is  accelerated.  WHien  it  shuts^  the  steam  is  more  or  j 
less  cut  off,  the  force  acting  on  tlje  pialon-rod  diminishes,  the  tension  i 
of  the  steam  increases,  an^  this  tension  is  accumulated  for  subsequent  | 
u«e.     The  tension  of  the  vapor^  or  the  force,  so  to  speak,  is  pro*  j 

DCCED    BY  CHANGE    OF  MATTER,  h}J  tkt  COmhtiStion   of  COaU  in   t?i€  ^rc 

place.  The  force  increases  (the  amount  of  steam  generated  and  ita 
tension  increase)  with  the  temperature  in  the  fire-place,  which  de- 
pends on  the  supply  of  coals  and  of  air  (§  433,  &c,).  There  are  in 
ibese  engines  other  arrangements,  all  intended  for  regulation.  When 
the  tension  of  steam  in  the  boiler  rit^es  beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
passages  for  admission  of  air  close  themselves;  the  combustion  is  re- 
tarded, the  supply  of  force  (steam)  is  diminished.  When  the  engine 
goes  slower,  more  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  its  tension  di- 
minishes, the  air-pasfsages  are  opened,  and  the  cause  of  disengage- 
ment of  ]joat,  or  production  of  force,  increases.  Another  arrange- 
ment supphes  the  fire-place  incessantly  with  coals  in  proportion  as 
they  are  wanted. 

**  If  WD  now  lower  the  temperature  at  any  part  of  the  boiler,  the 
tension  within  is  diminished.  This  is  immediately  seen  in  the  regu- 
lators of  force,  which  act  precisely  as  if  we  had  removed  from  the 
boiler  a  certain  tjuantity  of  steam,  or  force.  The  regulator  and  the 
air-passages  open,  and  the  machine  supplies  itself  with  more  coals, 

**  The  oodi/,  in  regard  lo  the  jnoducUon  of  kcai  and  Jorce^  actt  just 
like  one  of  fJtc^e  machines.  With  ilie  lowering  of  tlie  external  tem- 
peratui^,  the  respirations  become  deeper  and  more  frequent ;  oxygen 
is  supplied  in  greater  quantity  and  of  greater  density,  the  cliange  of 
matter  is  increased,  anu  more  food  must  be  supplied,  if  the  tempera- 
tu  re  of  the  b  od  y  is  to  r  cmai  n  uii  ch  an  ged . '  * — Lieu  io  's  An  i  m  al  Ch  emi^try. 

Hero  ends  the  science  of  thcrapeufic^^,  ps  founded  upon  the  prece- 
ding doctrines  in  physiology  and  pathology ;  and  as  the  whole  system 
is  comprehended  within  tlie  limits  of  the  last  three  pages,  the  reader 
will  readily  contrast  its  brevity  with  the  labors  of  the  past,  and  will 
not  fail  to  discover  in  this  lime-saving,  thought-saving  attainment  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  in  the  impenetrability  of  the  system  itseli",  and 
the  unequaled  confidence  with  which  it  is  set  forth,  ihe  main  cauiea 
of  its  success. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  as  proposed  in  §  350 J,  to  demonstrate  by  the 
farther  showing  of  chemistry  itself,  that  physiology  and  medicine 
have  little  to  hope  from  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 

350 J,  a.  Of  the  school  of  pure  chemistry,  and  of  an  authority  ap- 
proaching to  Liebig,  is  the  distinguished  Professor  Miilder ;  less  iii- 
consistcnt  than  Liebig,  but  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  pecu- 
liar forces  in  living  beings,  yet  positively  denying  them.  He  advo- 
cates, after  the  maimer  of  Pricfiard,  Carpenter,  Fletcher,  &c.,  the 
existence  of  all  the  properties  of  living  beings  in  the  elements  of  mat- 
ter, which  conducts  him,  like  others,  to  the  belief  in  Equivocal  Gen* 
©ration ;  adopts  the  Cafalydc  theory  of  Berzelius,  in  which  he  diflferB 
fundamentally  from  Liebig  (%  409,jf);  reasons,  after  the  usnal  manner 
of  die  physical  philosophers  of  life,  from  the  results  of  inorganic  pro- 
cesses, and  overlooks  entirely,  except  by  admission  of  their  existence, 
all  the  unique  phenomena  of  living  beings,  and,  perhaps,  more  thab 
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any  author  of  merit,  is  guided  in  his  conclusions  as  to  the  processes 
and  results  of  or^nic  beings  by  the  fallacious  analogies  which  are 
studiously  sought  m  the  inorganic  world.  The  whole  system  of  vital 
philosophy,  as  taught  by  this  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
may  be  so  briefly  set  forth  in  extracts  from  his  work  on  **  The  Chem- 
istry of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,"  and  they  convey  so  forci- 
bly the  conjectural  nature  and  worthlessness  of  chemical  physiology, 
that  the  selection  will  contribute  its  important  part  toward  the  final 
expulsion  of  chemistry  from  the  rich  and  fascinating  domain  of  or- 
ganic nature.  The  quotations  will  be  made  in  the  oraer  of  their  oc- 
currence in  the  work ;  and  we  learn  from  the  first  the  author's  opinion 
oi  force,  which  corresponds  with  my  own  as  employed  in  the  Com- 
mentaries,  and  as  defended  in  my  Examination  of  Reviews.     Thus  : 

350},  h.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  indiflference  whether  we  conceive  that 
the  forces  slumber  in  two  substances,  and  are  brought  into  operation 
by  contact ;  or  that  these  forces  were  present  in  the  two  bodies  in  an 
active' state,  previous  to  the  contact,  but  produced  the  phenomena  of 
combination  only  during  the  contact.  The  mode  of  considering  this 
point  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference ;  but  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  power,  a  force  which  is  exerted  by  the  one,  and  which 
acts  upon  the  other." — Mulder. 

350  j,  c.  The  next  quotation  is  preliminary  to  the  total  denial  of  the 
Principle  of  Life,  ana  of  all  the  properties  in  living  beings  excepting 
such  as  are  active  or  "  slumbering'*  in  the  elements  of  matter.  Here, 
too,  appears  the  fallacy  of  analogies  derived  fix)m  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist.     Thus : 

"  Adhering  to  what  w%  observe  and  know  with  certainty,  we  calcu- 
late that  every  elementary  body  is  endowed  with  a  great  many  specific 
properties,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  are  dependent  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  causes  their  combination,  and  thus  on  the  proportion  and 
character  of  the  chemical  tendency.  If  we  adopt  this  idea,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  somewhat  of  vitality  in  dead  matter,  f !] 
It  la  AN  IDEA  derived  from  the  endless  series  of  phenomena  which 
are  observed  in  the  laboratory,  in  daily  occurrences,  and  in  nature 
at  large"  (§  115,  d), — Mulder.— -{^  1034,  Lehmann). 

350f ,  d.  After  the  usual  disquisition  upon  the  ''  catalytic  action"  of 
platinum  and  other  inorganic  substances,  we  come  next  to  the  same 
application  of  catalysis,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  chem- 
ical affinity,  to  the  interpretation  of  organic  processes  and  results,  as 
I  have  examined  in  the  "  Commentaries"  (vol.  i.,  p.  55-78).  It  com- 
prehends Mulder's  whole  theory  of  life,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
author's  analogical  reasoning.     Thus : 

**  Platinum  possesses  chemical  tendency  in  a  high  degree ;  but  it  is 
of  such  a  kind,  that  it  does  not  react  upon  the  platinum.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  we  have  good  reason  for  distinguishing  by  a  pe- 
culiar name  such  actions  as  proceed  from  certain  substances  without 
reacting  upon  themselves ;  and  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  to  the 
introduction,  by  Berzelius,  of  the  peculiar  term  catalysis,  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  chemical 
action. 

*'  What  is  called  the  nascent  state  of  substances  is  that  condition  of 
the  dements  in  which  they  exhibit  both  analytic  and  catalytic  phenom- 
ena ;  in  which,  being  free  and  unconstrained,  not  rendered  powerless 
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either  h/  being  agglomerated  into  mas3es,  or  by  combination  into  cum 
pounJs,  they  show  themselves  in  their  proper  chemical  condition , 
that  is,  an  active  one,  in  which  they  can  operate  upon  others,  excite 
a  sUimbering  energy »  and  cause  combinations  and  decompositions,  in 
which  they  themselves  may  either  participate  or  not.  Tiiia  naxcent 
Btate  is  the  real  chemical  state  of  bodies.  In  that  state  both  the  ele- 
menta  and  compounds  exhibit  themselves  in  their  time  character*  In 
Ibe  organic  kingdom  the  greater  number  of  substances  are  actually  in 
that  condition ;  and  to  this  nascent  state  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  nu- 
merom  peculiar  phenomena  apparent  in  organic  substances"  (§  409). — 
Mulder. — (^  1034,  Lehmann). 

350f ,  f.  The  next  quotation  sets  forth  the  whole  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  doctrines,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  chemical 
reduction  of  organic  nature  to  the  condition  of  dead  matter,  and  one  , 
of  the  best  summary  exhibitions  of  chemistry  in  aJl  its  pretended  re- 
lations to  living  beings.     It  begins  with  the  caption 

**  Distttrhance  of  Chemical  Eqnilthrinm" 

**It  is  a  property  of  the  chetnical  forces  ^  when  active  in  any  substance^ 
to  excite  analogous  forces  in  others.  We  notice  this  especially  ii^ 
organic  nature^  and  it  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
in  the  prtiTRixioN:  of  animals.  Blood,  a  uomogenboits  fluid,  circulates 
through  very  diflferent  parts  of  the  body  (§  42).  In  the  muscles  it 
sustains  muscles,  in  the  liver  it  supplies  the  component  parts  of  the 
liver,  and  from  it  the  gall  is  there  secreted ;  in  the  kidneys  it  maintains 
their  various  parts,  and  secretes  the  urine,  &c.  None  of  these  Mtcre- 
tions  appear  in  the  Mood  with  their  peculiar  qualities  ;  of  some  of  them 
not  even  a  trace  is  found.  But  the  four  organic  elements  of  the  whole 
are  to  be  found  in  protein  and  its  combinations,  in  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  blood,  &:c.  The  elements  of  protein  might,  no  doubt,  b^ 
transposed  in  the  liver,  &c.,  by  means  of  catalysis,  and  so  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  liver  and  gall  be  produced  from  it.  It  would  only 
be  necessary,  then,  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  liver  should  be 
put  into  contact  with  the  component  parts  of  the  blood,  and  the  forces 
of  affinity  resident  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  would  not  require  to 
inOuence  those  in  the  protein,  or  to  produce  any  chemical  alteration 
in  its  component  parts. 

**  Other  causes,  however,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  considered. 
For  instance,  a  change  of  its  component  parts  lakes  place  ia  the  liver 
itself,  and,  from  the  first,  chemical  forces  actively  operate  therein. 
For  the  continual  change  of  its  component  parts  ia  a  chief  character- 
istic of  every  living  organic  substance.  These  forces  may  disturb  the 
chemical  equilibrium  of  other  substances,  and  cause  tlic  formation  of 
new  products.  If  the  constituents  of  the  blood — the  combinations  of 
protein,  the  coloring  matter,  &;c. — enter  the  liver  when  it  is  in  a  stale 
of  action,  and  are  there  put  in  contact  with  the  gall  during  its  secre- 
tion, and  with  the  substance  of  the  liver  itself,  wlach  is  in  a  slate  of 
continual  alteration,  then  the  result  will  he,  that  this  change  of  their 
component  parts  having  taken  place,  the  action  will  be  transferred  to 
the  elements  of  the  blood,  and  will  maintain  the  secretion.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  constituents  of  the  hlood  are  in  a  slate  of  continual 
change,  then  the  circle  of  action  in  which  they  are  involved  will  ex- 
tend to  the  mass  of  the  liver;  and  so  with  every  organ  (§  18). 
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"  We  have,  however,  no  more  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  secretion  originally  commences — whether  it  proceeds  from  the 
blood  or  from  the  secreting  organ,  [ !  ]  or  whether  each  of  these  con- 
tributes its  part — ^than  with  the  manner  in  which  the  first  germ  of  the 
whole  organ,  the  liver,  is  produced,  or  in  which  the  germ  of  the  ani- 
mal is  converted  into  an  animal.  But  the  continuance  of  the  action — 
the  duration  of  secretion^-entirely  corresponds  with  some  other  phe- 
nomena, which  we  may  observe  separately,  and  which  therefore  throw 
light  upon  these  animal  actions.  This  is  the  case  especially  with^r- 
mentation,  from  which  Liebig  has  drawn  many  illustrations,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearly  exhibiting  his  ideas ;  and  with  the  same  view  wo 
shall  also  avail  ourselves  of  this  process. 

"  Yeast  changes  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  changed  itself.  The  latter  change  causes  the  former,  and 
is  only  transferred  to  the  sugar.  If  we  substitute  blood  for  yeast,  and 
the  liver  for  sugar,  we  may  form  an  idea,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gall.  [ !  ]  The  component  parts  of  the  blood  are  con- 
tinually undergoing  change.  This  constant  change  of  the  component 
parts  in  organic  bodies  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  continuation  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  liver  without  intermission  assumes  new  parts  and  loses 
others.  Thb  process  we  call  nutrition.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
parts  of  the  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  are  thus  undergoing 
change,  chemical  forces  are  excited ;  these  forces  are  transfer!^  to 
the  elements  of  the  blood,  and  so  are  enabled  to  produce  from  thorn 
the  gall.  This  takes  place  the  more  easily,  as  the  blood  itself  is  also 
in  a  state  of  continual  alteration,  and  thus  readily  yields  to  the  impulse 
which,  in  some  way  or  other,  is  communicated  to  it.  As  the  impulse 
varies,  so  does  the  effect.  Hence  that  great  diversity  in  the  secre- 
tion of  very  dissimilar  substances,  which  are  in  a  state  of  alteration, 
from  the  same  fluid — that  is,  the  blood,  which  is  itself  at  the  same 
time  in  a  state  of  decomposition.'' — Mulder. 

^^^itf  III  our  next  quotation  we  have  an  assumption  founded  on 
a  begging  of  the  very  question  at  issue ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  tliere 
be  or  not  a  radical  difference  in  the  original  constitution  of  organic 
and  inorganic  nature.  The  author  having  assumed  that  there  is  no 
difference,  proceeds,  by  the  force  of  surmised  analogies  drawn  from 
the  probable  constitution  of  inorganic  matter,  to  repeat  the  assump- 
tion already  stated  that  there  are  no  other  properties  in  living  beings 
than  such  as  exist  in  the  elements  of  matter.     Thus : 

"  The  idea  of  communication  offerees  is  unsound ;  it  is  only  what  is 
substantial  that  we  can  communicate.  Forces  may  be  excited,  they 
cannot  be  communicated.  Hence  it  results  that  every  transformation 
in  plants  is  effected  by  the  molecular  forces  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  ox- 
ygen, and  nitrogen, — the  elements  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia,— ^the  forces  being  excited  in  these  elements  by  the  plants  them- 
selves." "  Any  one  who  imagines  that  there  is  any  thing  else  in  ac- 
tion than  a  molecular  force,  than  a  chemical  force,  sees  more  than  ex- 
ists. The  forces  excited  in  the  elements  vary  with  the  influence  which 
certain  agents — temperature,  moisture,  light,  &c. — exert.  By  the  aid 
of  crucibles  and  retorts,  therefore,  compounds  can  bo  formed  which 
differ  from  those  produced  by  the  organs  of  plants ;  while,  from  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  plants  can  produce  cellulose  and  oxygen,  a  result 
which  CANNOT  YET  be  imitated  by  art.*'     "  To  expre&s  our  idea  in  • 
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few  words : — The  elemenis  of  the  organic  kingdom,  carbon^  h jdix> 

fen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  susceptible  of  endless  modifications 
or  that  reason  they  can  form,  with  minute  changes,  a  great  diversity 
of  products  (^  41)  ;  and  by  the  operation  of  the  sarae  primary  forces, 
they  stand  toward  each  other  in  entirely  different  relations  from  thmt 
assumed  hy  all  the  other  elements ;  so  that  they  can  produce  a  j^ecu^ 
liar  series  ofhadies,  which  are  called  organic  substances"  /*  "  Organic 
substances^  whether  called  germa  or  food,  possess  properties  of  a  pe- 
culiar KIND,  EXISTING  IN  THE  FoCR  ELEMENTS  of  which  they  are  all 
constituted"  I — Mulder. 

350J,  g.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  with  the  chemists  appears  to  lie 
in  their  habits  of  reasoning  exclusively  from  what  they  observe  of  in- 
organic compounds  and  their  elemenis,  and  an  indisposition  to  admit 
that  the  Almighty  superadded  to  organic  beings  a  principle  of  life, 
while  they  allow  the  special  creation  of  mind  in  animals.  Nor  does 
their  philosophy  permit  them  to  imagine  that  the  former  may  be  as 
capable  of  governing  all  the  processes  of  organic,  as  the  latter  is  of 
animal  life,  and  that  tlie  principle  of  life  may  be  supposed,  with  as 
mucli  reason  as  the  principle  of  intelligence,  to  bo  imparted  hy  the 
exact  organization  perjietuated  from  the  Almiglity  Hand  to  new  ac 
cessions  to  that  orgamzation  ;  while  the  phenomena  of  life  are  fai' 
more  multifarious  and  conclusive  of  the  existence  of  a  special  piinci- 
pie  than  such  as  oblige  tlie  chemist  to  yield  his  assent  to  a  mental 
principle  distinct  from  the  matter  with  which  it  is  associated.  Why, 
then,  does  not  tba  chemist  equally  maintain  the  existence  of  mind,  as 
of  the  properties  of  life,  in  the  elonicnts  of  matter,  and  that  its  devel^ 
opment  is  alike  owing  to  a  difference  of  circumstances  t  Does  he 
fear  that  thb  stretch  of  materialism,  this  act  of  philosophical  consist- 
ency, or  his  neglect  to  abjure  the  obvious  inference,  may  impair  our 
confidence  in  the  apparently  though  not  really  less  objectionable 
scheme  of  reducing  organic  life  to  the  virtual  condition  of  the  simple 
elements  of  matter,  and  tlius  fall  of  inculcating  the  most  dangerous 
atheism  by  attributing  creative  power  lo  those  elcmcnU  (5  14,  c)l 

350 J,  ^^.  But  let  us  hear  the  chemist  upon  this  interesting  point. 
And  Liebig,  first;  who,  also,  shall  sbow  that  no  injustice  is  done  by 
the  preceding  remarks.     Thus ; 

**The  higher  phenomena  of  *' Physiology  bas  sufficiently  fftf- 
mental  existence  cannot,  in  the  cisive  grounds  for  the  opinion  that 
present  slate  of  science,  be  referretl  every  thought,  every  sensation,  is 
to  their  proximate,  and  still  less  to  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
their  ultimate  causes.  \Ve  only  composition  of  the  substance  of  the 
know  of  them  that  they  exist,  brain;  that  every  motion,  every 
We  ascribe  them  lo  an  imniaterial  manifesta^tion  of  force,  is  tjie  re- 
agency^  and  that^  iji  so  fixr  as  its  sult  of  a  traHffonnation  of  the 
manifestations  are  connected  with  structure  or  of  its  substance," — lb, 
matter,  an  agency  entirely  distinct  *' Thought^  Skinsation,"  &c.,  are 
from  the  vital  force,  with  which  ^^  manifestations  o£  force  "  and  are, 
it  has  nothing  in  common.*' — Lie-  therefore,  **  the  result  of,"  &c. 
big's  Animal  Chemistn/.  See  Parallels,  p*  158,  no.  51,) 

And  now  the  other  able  and  distinguished  chief: 

•  See  my  ^^  Notice  of  JtcKtews^*'  ut  cit.,  and  my  "  Eiammation  <*/ Rt^ewt^^  p,  48,  H^ 
in  ^^CoiDmeatariea,"  vul,  ill. 
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**  I  will  not  venture  to  raise  the  veil,  by  which  the  action  of  tub 
NERVES,  or  the  higher  functions  op  the  mind,  have  hitherto  beeo 
shrouded  from  observation.  As  man  has  an  immaterial  and  immor- 
tal part,  which  is  identical  with  his  real  being,  and  of  which  alone  lie 
will  consist,  when  the  material  frame  by  which  he  is  bound  to  the 
earth,  shall  be  dissolved ;  and,  as  the  inferior  animals  possess,  in  com- 
mon with  man,  certain  powers  of  perception,  associated  with  certain 
appropriate  organs,  whose  functions  have  no  connection  with  con- 
sciousness ;  so  do  animals  and  plants  perform  in  common  a  great  many 
operations  which  are  distinct  from  both  of  those  now  mentioned,  or 
which,  at  least,  have  their  origin  in  distinct  causes. 

**  It  is  only  the  latter  class  of  which  I  speak,  and  to  which  I  apply 
the  general  term  of  organic  life.  To  that  subject  I  shall  restrict  my 
remarks." — Mulder,  ut  cit. 

Now,  I  say,  1st.  Why  not  "  raise  the  veil  from  the  action  of  the 
nerves"  in  a  professed  work  on  physiology,  and  a  work,  too,  which 
would  revolutionize  the  science  1  Have  you  no  phenomena  to  guide 
you  in  "  raising  the  veil  ]*'  Do  you  fear  their  contact  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  laboratory  ]  Is  it  right  to  make  this  declaration,  and 
then  to  refer  a  vast  series  of  phenomena  exclusively  to  "  organic  life," 
which  could  have  had  no  existence  without  the  **  action  of  the  nerves" 
'  (see  §  350,  no.  18^)  1  1  deny,  too,  2d,  that  "  the  higher  functions  of 
the  mind  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  from  observation ;"  and  I  am 
supported  by  all  who  truly  believe  in  the  independent  existence  of 
mind,  in  the  affirmation  that  its  '*  functions"  are  characterized  by  an 
infinitely  greater  variety  of  unique  phenomena  than  are  the  processes 
of  inorganic  nature.  There  is  no  **  veil  to  be  raised"  in  this  or  the 
other  case.  It  is,  indeed,  by  the  recognition  of  these  phenomena  that 
our  author  feels  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  '*  an  immaterial 
part,"  however  inconsistent  the  simultaneous  declaration  that  "  the 
tunctions  of  the  mind  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  from  observation." 
And,  I  am  alike  sustained,  also,  and  by  every  dictate  of  philosophy, 
in  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  decisive  of  the 
existence  of  "  an  immaterial  part,"  so  are  the  far  more  varied,  and 
numerous,  and  equally  unique  phenomena  of  organic  processes,  con- 
clusive of  the  existence  of  some  not  less  peculiar  force,  power,  or 
"  immaterial"  or  material  "  part,"  upon  which  they  depend.  In  any 
event,  however,  the  physiologist  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  chemist 
shall  not  reject  all  considerations  relative  to  the  "  action  of  the  nerves,** 
when  he  invades  organic  nature  with  retorts,  crucibles,  acids,  &c. 

"  Analogy  is,"  undoubtedly,  as  Bacon  says,  **  the  basis  of  all  the 
sciences."  Nature,  throughout,  is  bound  together  by  analogies.  The 
principle  reaches  from  the  Creator  to  the  mind  of  man,  to  his  "  im- 
material and  immortal  part."  And  so  it  does  from  the  force  and 
the  properties  of  life  to  those  of  dead  matter.  Here  is  the  delusion 
of  the  chemist.  But,  there  b  even  a  wider  difference  between  the 
formative  principle  of  life  and  destructive  chemical  affinity,  than  there 
IS  between  the  Creative  Spirit  of  God  and  the  created,  dependent 
spirit  of  man  (§  1076). 

350  J,  A.  The  grand  characteristic  of  organic  life  is  the  principle  of 
life^  capable  of  imparting  that  principle  to  matter  which  is  destitute 
of  it,  and  which  it  retains  only  while  m  its  proper  connection  with  the 
being  by  which  it  was  so  endowed.     The  doctrine  which  refers  the 
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properties  of  life  to  the  elements  of  matter  is  al/teiatical  in  its  appiica- 
Hon  (§  14  Cj  74,  175) ;  and  the  recognition,  simultaneously,  of  a  "  Cre* 
ative  Power/'  is  but  auother  conventional  word  for  nature ^  or  design- 
ed to  protect  the  doctrine  against  the  fatal  imputation  of  irreligion  (% 
64,  A).  That  imputation,  however,  ia  indelibly  stamped  by  nature 
herself.  The  mode  of  defense  ia  well  shown  in  the  late  highly  laud- 
ed and  popular  work  on  the  "Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
UP  Creation/'  in  which  the  author  considers  La  Place's  infidelity  a^ 
to  I  he  itiodus  operandi  of  matter  in  forming  the  Universe,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  spontaneous  generation  in  its  most  ample  extent.  The  au- 
thor's defense  of  Mr.  Crosse's  creation  of  animals  out  of  silex  is  a  good 
example  of  the  specious  reasoning  by  which  so  many  are  cheated  into 
projects  which  contemplate  the  worst  results  to  philosophy  and  relig- 
i^m.*     Thus : 

3505,  i,  **  The  supposition  of  impiety  arises  from  an  entire  miscon- 
ception of  what  is  implied  by  en  aboriginal  creation  of  insects.  The 
experimentalist  co*ild  never  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  these  creatures  except  by  the  most  unreasoeing  igtiorance. 
The  utmost  that  can  he  claimed  for,  or  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  ar- 
ranged the  natural  conditions  under  which  the  true  creative  energy, 
that  of  the  Bivine  Author  of  all  things,  was  pleased  to  work  in  this 
instance.  On  the  hypothesis  here  brought  forward,  the  Acarus  Cros* 
sii  [ !  I  was  a  typo  of  being  ordained  from  the  beginning,  and  destin- 
ed to  be  realized  under  certain  physical  conditions.  When  a  human 
HAND  brought  these  conditions  into  the  proper  arra^jgement,  it  did  an 
act  akin  to  hundreds  of  familiar  ones  which  wo  execute  every  day, 
and  which  are  followed  by  natural  results,  but  it  did  nothing  more.** 
The  defense  of  La  Place's  system  proceetls  upon  the  same  specious 
assumption  (p.  910-911,  \  1083,  p.  921-928,  ^  1085V 

Now  the  foreguing  docti-ine  transcends  not  only  tue  usual  geologi- 
cal hypothesis  of  a  successive  creation  of  animals,  but  that,  also,  of 
spontatieoua  generation;  both  of  which  are,  of  course,  aiili-Mosaic, 
and  regardless  of  tlie  established  order  of  creation  (§  303  a,  303J). 
But  here  wo  have  an  exemplification  of  a  stiictly  atheistical  expedi- 
ent, in  the  attempt  to  assign  the  existence  even  of  organic  beings  to 
the  merest  chance,  under  the  pretext  of  ascribing  to  that  chance  the 
intritjsic  attributes  of  a  Creative  Power,  and  the  imposing  title  of 
"  the  Divine  Author  of  all  things"!  It  is  the  same  ivith  each  and  all 
who  allow  a  God,  a  Creator,  &;c„  yet  reject  entirely  His  Kcvelation 
as  to  creation,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  most  consummate  and  endless 
systems  of  Design.  It  is  the  old  expedient  of  the  wolf  in  the  disguise 
of  the  sheep  {§  14  c,  64  h,  74,  733  J). 

350 J,  k.  Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  work  is  powerfully  sustained 
by  able  articles  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  for 
January,  1845,  consisting  of  twenty-six  pages  of  eulot^istic  remarks; 
and  in  the  Meoico-Chirorgical  Review  for  the  same  month,  often 
pages  not  less  congratulatory.  The  work  was  published  late  in  1844» 
ana,  although  not  at  all  relevant  to  medicine,  it  was  taken  up  with 
avidity  by  the  two  leading  medical  journals  of  Europe,  and  an  effort 


•  See  Medical  anA  Phytioha^cal  Commmitmits^  voL  i.,  n.  707  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  §6,  In  toU  i. 
Ora$»  »  ft  tjT>ogrftphicaI  error  for  Croime,  It  U  alie  possible  tbol  the  "created  animala,* 
loitcfid  of  beini^"cry»talixe4  apiciilw/*  were  real  ■iiiinal*  evolved  by  tliu  action  of  gaJTUtv 
Mim  Crom  ova  cuntmineH  m  tho  vtVklGx  (see  (  74.  I8&^ d). 
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made  to  prejiossess  the  medical  profession  before  the  work  itself 
should  fall  under  their  observation ;  observing  in  this  respect  the  sys- 
tem which  was  almost  universally  pursued  by  the  periodical  press 
even  in  anticipation  of  Liebig's  work  on  Animal  Chemistry, 

In  my  Essay  on  Spontaneous  Generation^  embraced  in  the  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
charge  of  infidelity  which  is  often  laid  against  the  Medical  Profession. 
I  have  there,  too,  defended  that  Profession  against  so  groat  an  injus- 
tice, and  have  held  responsible  the  proper  Sources  that  have  given 
rise  to  this  imputation.  I  have  also  shown  that  that  imputation  is 
greatly  due  to  the  cultivation  of  the  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses 
of  life,  to  which  the  foregoing  Reviews  have  been  labopously  devoted. 
In  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  I  havo  said  that, 

"  The  steps  are  gradual  from  the  incipient  errors  in  natural  philos- 
ophy, to  a  aisbelief  in  the  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation.  When  we 
have  ultimately  reached  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  there  is  but  one 
dreadful  plunge,  and  we  are  then  in  the  vortex  of  atheism.  Wo  may 
begin,  as  I  have  said,  by  a  simple  denial  of  the  living  powers  of  or- 
ganized beings,  when  it  will  become,  at  last,  an  easy  argument  upon 
this,  and  analogous  premises,  that  the  Almighty  had  but  very  little,  if 
any  agency,  in  the  most  sublime  part  of  existences." 

*'  Let  philosophy  interrogate  nature  to  its  fullest  satiety,  under  the 
direction  of  its  Heaven-bom  principles ;  but  let  it  be  consistent,  and 
maintain  its  dignity.  And  should  it  sometimes,  as  it  must  in  its  wide 
range  of  nature,  come  in  contact  with  miracle,  that  is  its  limit,  con- 
tented that  it  begins  at  the  confines  of  Creation ;  yet  still  may  it 
stretch  into  the  regions  of  Eternity,  past  and  to  come ;  but  now  it  is 
employed  in  its  nobler  work  of  sacrificing  its  relations  to  second 
causes,  and  in  establishing  relations  with  the  First  Cause  of  All." 
-^Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol.  ii.,  p.  140. 

350J,  kk.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  quote  the  foregoing  Reviews  in 
connection  with  the  **  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  partly  for  the  object  just 
assigned,  and  in  part  to  supply  other  examples  in  justification  of  what 
I  have  said  in  behalf  of  the  Profession,  and  of  the  tendency  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  grosser  materialism,  and  of  infidelity  in  Religion  (§  175). 
It  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  Reviewers,  who  wield  an  exten- 
sive and  powerful  sway,  and  whose  occupation  it  is  to  defame  what- 
ever molests  that  dominion,  should  be  used  for  the  contemplated  pur- 
pose, and  this,  more  especially,  as  both  Reviewers  ofier  defiance  to  the 
"  Saints,"  and  the  "timid  religionists."  The  Reviews  are  conducted 
with  great  diligence  and  research.  Their  influence  is  coextensive 
with  medicine.  That  influence  must  be  sapped  by  a  display  of  its 
tendencies.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  with  a  defense  of  the  right. 
The  inculpated  are  able,  their  means  ample,  their  coadjutors  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  the  public  generous,  and,  as  I  said  on  a  like  occa- 
sion in  the  Commentaries,  '*  I  am  single-handed,  and  have  nothing  but 
facts  for  my  weapons"  (vol.  i.,  p.  391).— Note  W  p.  1127. 

Infidelity  is  certainly  a  term  which  should  be  well  sustained  in  its 
application ;  better,  at  least,  than  when  applied  to  myself  by  the  first 
of  the  following  journals  (see  Examination  of  Reviews,  p.  84-88). 
As  it  respects  the  Reviewers,  the  imputation  appears  to  be  invited 
and  expected,  as  an  obi  ious  consequence  of  the  doctrines  advanced ; 
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and,  although  I  do  not  belong  to  the  denonaination  of  **  SaiDts,"  or  of 
ihe  ^'  timid  religionists,'^  it  is  not  less  mj  duty  as  a  man^  and  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  Institutes  of  Nature,  to  bring  those  institutions  to  op- 
erate upon  infidelity.  There  can  be  no  place  more  appropriate  for 
looking  "through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God/'  than  in  the  general 
survey  of  organic  beings.  If  ordained  in  their  organization  and  their 
laws  by  a  higher  Power,  that  organization  and  those  laws  may  well 
be  urged  in  proof  of  their  Origin.  Theoi  too,  shall  the  minister  of 
health  realize  the  iraportanco  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Hippocratic  maxim,  that  "  a  philosophical  physician  is  like 
a  god." 

I  shall  quote  a  passage  of  general  import  from  each  of  the  forego- 
ing Reviewers,  that  no  doubt  may  linger  ujxin  tlie  mind  of  any  reader 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  criticism  which  I  have  now  exercised  in  behalf  of 
religion,  of  morality,  of  the  dignity  of  medicine.    The  ejnpltasis  h  mine. 

And  first  the  elder  brother;  beginning  thus; 

**  This  is  a  remarkable  volume,  small  in  compass,  but  embracing  a 
wide  range  of  inquiry  from  worlds  beyond  the  visible  starry  fimia- 
mcnt,  to  the  minutest  structures  of  man  and  animals.  No  name  is  pi*e- 
fixed, — perhaps  in  order  to  avoid  the  snarls  of  the  naiTow-minded 
and  bigoted  saints  of  the  present  day,'*  &c. 

The  middle  thus : 

**  For  how  many  millions  and  millions  of  years  this  production  and 
reproduction  of  animals  went  on  before  man  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scene,  no  human  being  will  ever  know.  [I  ]  In  all  probability, 
countless  ages  must  have  elapsed,  before  this  tn aster-piece  of  creation 
appeared.  Oar  author's  specnlaliona  on  the  Aoi^,  the  whi/j  the  wherif 
and  the  wherefore  this  great  event  occuiTed,  will  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  present  race  of  mankind.  [1]  His  hypothesis  is  three  or  four 
centuries  in  advance  of  the  times,  and  will  be  stigmatized  by  the 
modem  saints  as  downright  atheism,"  &c. 

And  the  end,  thus : 

**  We  have  dedicated  a  space  to  this  remarkable  work  that  may  in- 
duce many  of  our  readers  to  peruse  the  original  The  author  is  de- 
cidedly a  man  of  great  information  and  reflection.  He  will  have  a 
host  of  SAINTS  in  array  against  him,  and  many  will  join  in  the  cry, 
from  hypocray  and  self-intaest.  As  we  said  before,  Ijis  doctrines 
have  come  out  a  century  before  their  time."— Medico -CuiRungi CAL 
Review,  p.  147,  153,  157.     Lmdon,  Jan.,  1846. 

Next,  Dr.  FoBBEs,  in  the  BritM  and  Foreign  Mcdi^ai  Rci^tciv, 

•*  This  is  a  ver?/  beautiful  and  a  very  interesting  book.  Its  theme  is 
one  of  the  gi-andest  that  can  occupy  human  thought, — no  less  than 
the  Creation  of  the  Universe.'*  '*  We  are  also  influenced  by  the 
abstract  desire  to  place  before  our  readers  matter  for  their  contem* 
plation,  which  cannot  fail  at  once  to  elevate^  to  gratify^  and  to  enrich 
the  mind.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  boasts  of  our  noble  profes- 
sion that  it  touches  and  blends  with  every  science  ;  and  we  should  be 
sorry  that  our  humble  efforts  should  at  any  lime  be  wanting  to  slimu* 
late  its  professors  to  exertions  that  raighl  still  justify  the  boast'*! 

Of  La  Place's  nebular  hypothesis,  he  says  i 

*•  So  far  from  admitting  the  atheistical  tendency  which  timid  nELir;* 
lorasTS  have  attributed  to  the  nebular  hj^iothesis,  we  ee/nxider  it  tht 
grandeii  contributitm  which  Scimce  has  yet  made  to  Religion^**  &c. 
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The  reader,  therefore,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
**  conventional"  nature  of  certain  phrases  in  the  following  remarks  by 
'  Dr.  Forbes.     (See  A.) 

"  That  the  Creator  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  we  have 
scriptural  authority  for  believing,  and  we  must  confess  our  own  predu 
leetion  for  the  idea,  [  !  ]  that,  at  a  period  however  remotely  antece- 
dent, the  Qreat^fT  endowed  certain  foims  of  inorganic  matter  with  the 

PROPERTIES  REQUISITE  TO  ENABLE  THEM  TO  COMBINE,  AT  THE  FITTING 

SEASON,  INTO  THE  HUMAN  ORGANISM,  [ ! !  ]  ovor  that  which  would  lead 
us  to  regard  the  great-grand-father  of  our  common  progenitor  as  a 
chimpanzee  or  an  orang-outang." — British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  p.  155,  158,  180.     London^  January,  1846.     (See  I,) 

The  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  is 
thus  quoted  by  Dr.  Forbes : 

«*  We  have  seen  powerful  evidence  that  the  construction  of  this 
globe  and  its  associates,  and,  inferentially,  that  of  all  the  other  globes 
of  space,  was  the  result,  not  of  any  immediate  or  personal  exertion 
of  the  Deity,  but  of  natural  laws  which  are  expressions  of  His  will. 
What  is  to  hinder  our  supposing  that  the  organic  creation  is  also  a 
result  of  NATURAL  laws  which  are,  in  like  manner,  an  expression  of 
His  will  ?" — Natural  History  of  Creation. 

Upon  the  foregoing  extract,  which  is  a  part  of  a  more  extended 
one  of  the  same  nature.  Dr.  Forbes  reitaarks,  that, 

"  The  complete  accordance  of  these  views  with  those  some  time 
ago  PROPOUNDED  BY  OURSELVES  (vol.  V.,  p.  342),  must  be  evident,  we 
think,  to  our  readers.  To  the  objection  which  some  timid  religion- 
ists may  urge  against  them,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  Mo- 
saic record,  we  simply  reply  with  our  author,  that  we  do  not  think  it 
right  to  adduce  that  record  either  in  support  of,  or  in  objection  to, 
any  scientific  hypothesis^  based  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature,"  &c.! 
— ^Britisu  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  p.  167. — Note  Ppp.  1142. 
Dr.  Forbes  assumes,  of  course,  that  all  the  misapprehensions  and 

Serversions  of  "  the  phenomena  of  nature'*  are  paramount  to  any  thing 
eclared  in  the  Mosaic  Record  (§  5},  74,  733  d,  1079  h,  1085). 
The  most  superficial  reader  cannot  fail  of  discerning  in  the  fore- 
going principles,  as  in  many  other  analogous  instances,  the  motives 
which  nav%induced  those  foremost  medical  Reviews  to  lend  their 
powerful  aid  in  pzx>pagating  the  materialism  of  Carpenter,  the  absurd- 
ities of  Liebig,  the  humoralism  of  Andral,  and  the  putrid  anatomy  of 
Louis,  and  of  their  respective  schools;  and  why,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  been  equally  regardless  of  truth  in  their  vocation  as  critics 
on  the  labors,  the  researches,  and  the  statements  of  others. — NoteW 
3503,  /.  I  have  already  shown  in  this  and  other  works  how  conve- 
nient a  matter  it  is  for  •«  the  properties  of  life  in  the  elements  of  mat- 
ter" to  bring  these  elements  into  an  organic  state.  And  since  I  am 
now  on  the#6ubject  of  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  process  o^vivi- 
ficaiion,  it  may  be  useful,  as  it  is  appropriate,  to  show  how  the  advo- 
cates of  *•  the  properties  of  life  in  the  elements  of  matter,"  and  the 
propagators  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  eminent  geologists  who 
promulgate  a  successive  creation  of  animals  according  to  their  scale 
m  organic  nature  and  in  conformity  with  the  development  of  new 
physical  agencies,  ay,  and  certain  eminent  vitalists  whose  otherwise 
sound  philosophy  should  have  enlightened  them  ny  to  the  Great  First 
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Cause — in  view  of  all  these  things,  I  say,  it  may  be  condaciTe  U 
Bound  phyfiiology  to  show  how  the  foregoijag  echeracrs  of  *'  creation'* 
arriv^e,  in  part,  at  leai^t,  at  the  conversion  of  organic  mailer  into  the 
comple^L  iabric,  after  that  matter  shall  have  been  tluly  corapouiiJed 
by  *'  the  propertiea  of  life  which  reside  in  the  elements."  For  ihi^ 
purpose  1  will  lake  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  vitaliat  Tiede- 
maun.     Thus,  ^ 

"The  most  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  the  substatu-e  of  organic  bod- 
ifis  existed  pnmitively  in  water,  as  matter  of  a  particular  kind,  and 
that  it  was  theremdowed  witA  the  plastic  faculty;  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  power  of  acquiring,  by  degrees,  diflferent  simple  forms  of  living 
bodies,  with  the  concurrence  of  tho  general  influences  of  light,  heat, 
and  perhaps  also  of  electricity,  &c,,  and  of  then  passing  from  tli©  sim* 
pie  forms  to  other  more  complicated  ;  varying  in  proportion  to  tlic 
modification  occurring  in  the  external  influences,  until  the  point  when 
each  species  acquired  duration  by  the  production  and  manifestation 
of  activity  of  the  genital  organs"  ! — Tieuemann's  Physiology  of  Man, 

That  is  the  doctrine,  candidly  avowed  by  those  to  whom  genius  and 
the  conviction  of  a  right  discernment  of  the  ways  of  naitire  imparl  a 
fearless  independence,  however  it  may  be  disguised  by  others  under 
the  **  conventional  term*'  of  creation.  But,  Tiedemann  is  a  philosoph- 
ical vitalist,  and  did  not  confound  the  principle  of  life  with  the  forces  of 
inorganic  matter,  nor,  like  Carpenter,  Fletcher.  Prichard,  Roherton, 
Forbes,  &c,,  place  ihe  properties  of  that  principle  in  llie  elements  of 
matter.  He  started  with  matter  in  more  or  less  of  an  organic  stale> 
and  leaves  it  problematical  how  its  elements  became  united  into  that 
peculiar  vital  compound.  He  did  not  even  imply  that  the  elements 
being  so  endowed  could  organize  themselves,  for  he  adds  to  the  fore- 
going statement,  that, 

"  Although  we  cannot  here  answer  the  question,  whence  came  the 
water  and  '.he  organic  matter  which  it  contained,  yet  this  hypothesis 
is  the  one  which  accords  best  with  the  facts  with  which  gtclogy  has 
lately  been  enriched'^  And  again,  *'  If  it  bo  asked,  whence  organic 
matters  proceed ^  how  they  are  produced,  together  wHth  the  pouter  of 
formation  inherent  in  ihcm^  we  are  necessitated  candidly  to  confess 
our  ignorance  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the^r.t/  origin  of  organic 
matters  and  living  bodies  is  altogether  beyond  the  ran0  of  ra^jHTi- 
ment.** — Tiedemann's  Physiology  of  Mau^  p.  14,  193. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  even  Ticdemann's  doctrine  enjoys  **  a  loop- 
hole'^ which  cannot  be  allowed  to  those  who  place  **the  propertiea  of 
life  in  the  elements  of  matter,"  or  who  endeavor,  or  propose,  to  cro 
ate  organic  compounds  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist ;  since,  in  re- 
Rpect  to  the  latter,  were  the  prodiiciion  of  organic  compounds  within 
"  the  range  of  experiment,"  the  accidental  nature  of  the  origin  of 
such  compounds,  ami,  therefore,  the  incipient  being  of  man,  would 
be  established  by  the  laboratory.  And  now  I  ask,  does  wot  the  or- 
ganic chemist  attempt  or  profess  to  create  orgnnic  compounds  1  So 
says  Liebig,  §  350,  no.  39,  and  so  say  most  other  distinguished  chem- 
ists. Liobig  and  his  disciples  create  ihe  compounds  ;  Crosse  and  his 
followers  create  the  animaL  Others  do  but  make  the  attempt ;  an<^ 
this  is  a  very  numerous  class  who  thus  enter  into  ci)mpelition  with  the 
Original  Author  of  organic  compounds.  Wliat,  therefore^  i^  the 
ditiercnco  in  principle  between  him  who  pretends  to  have  succeeded 
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and  that  no  general,  no  yital 
FORCE,  should  be  assumed  as  the 
source  of  those  molecular  forces. 
Such  a  yital  force  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  true  principles  of  science, 
which  require  that  nothine  should 
be  assumed  as  existing,  but  that 
every  thing  should  be  sought  Jbr 
in  nature;  which  teach  us  to  as- 
cend only  from  an  unprejudiced 
consideration  of  the  phenomena  to 
their  causes,  and  to  assign  those 
causes  only  as  we  deduce  them 
from  the  observed  phenomena." 
— MuLDER*8  Chemistry  of  Vege- 
table and  Animal  Physiology,  p. 
68.     1845. 


forces; — it  is  placed  in  other 
circumstances;  and  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  vital  functions 
are  different  from  the  prod- 
UCTS    OF     INORGANIC     NATURE,    in 

consequence  of  the  very  differ- 
ence of  the  circumstances  ir. 
which  the  elements  are  placed,  so 
the  products'  of  substances,  de- 
prived of  VITAL    INFLUENCE,  mUSt 

also  GREATLY  VARY  vrith  circum- 
stances.  Hence  it  may  happen, 
that  THE  FORCES  present  in  organ- 
ic substances,  when  deprived  of 
the  vrrAL  influence,  may  disap- 
pear of  themselves.  The  impres- 
sion they  had  at  first  received  is 
changed,  modified,  obliterated 
and  therefore  the  effects  can  nc 
longer  be  the  same.  A  substance 
persists  in  the  state  into  which  it 
vr^s  first  put,  according  to  the  law 
of  inertia;  but  the  maxim,  suh- 
lata  causa  toUitur  pectus,  is  of 
equal  value." — Mulder's  Chem- 
istry of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Phys- 
iology, p.  54  (§  59). 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Mulder,  in  which  it  will  bt 
seen  that  he  has  adopted  the  method  set  forth  by  myself  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Fhilosophy  of  Vitality**  (1842),  of  investigating  the  subject  in 
the  development  of  the  germ.  It  may  be  useful  to  place  in  contrast 
the  purely  chemical  and  the  purely  vital  interpretations  of  that  devel- 
opment (§  65).  I  may  also  premise  that  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  chemist  keeps  out  of  view  all  the  remarkable  circumstances  at- 
tending the  development  of  the  e^g  which  I  have  set  forth  as  irrecon- 
cilable  with  chemical  phenomena,  and  limits  himself  to  statements 
founded  on  a  supposed  analogy  with  the  simple  results  of  chemical 
affinity  as  observed  in  inorganic  nature.     Thus : 

"  If  we  review  the  phenomena  of  life,  caused  by  change  of  materi 
als,  we  must  go  back  to  the  original  formation  of  organs — to  the 
growth  of  an  individual  from  a  germ."  After  illustrating  the  devel- 
ment  of  the  germ  by  "  an  example  from  the  inorganic  kingdom"  (the 
formation  of  prisms  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  soda!),  this 
distinguished  chemist  proceeds  to  say,  that 

'*  Undoubtedly  the  aifferences  which  exist  between  the  particles  of 
the  same  organic  substances  are  not  chemical,  in  the  ordinary  gross 
signification,  but  are  of  the  nature  of  those  which  are  connected  with 
polymorphism.  The  chemist  gives  us  but  a  rude  result — the  compo- 
sition in  a  hundred  parts,  frequently  not  affording  us  any  insight  into 
either  the  real  characters  of  substances,  or  into  their  real  differences. 
Whenever  such  dissimilar  particles  come  together,  a  compound  must 
bo  produced,  possessing  peculiar  forces,  which,  though  dependent  upon 
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the  molecular  forces  of  the  elements,  are  yet  not  determined  by  these 
alone.  The  new  arrangement  causes  a  modification  of  those  primary 
forces.  Whenever  it  takes  plac6,  they  appear  modified,  and  therefore 
indicate  their  presence  by  producing  new  effects.  In  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  whole  collected  forces  of  its  constituent  molecules — those  of  sul- 
phur, sodium,  and  oxygen — are  still  existent ;  and  upon  these  alone 
depend  its  qualities,  composition,  and  crystaline  form.  Sulphate  of 
soaa  cannot  possess  other  qualities^— cannot  become  other  in  property 
— ^than  what  results  from  its  elements,  and  exclusively  originates  in 
these. 

''  Thus,  then,  we  suppose  that  the  molecules  bf  the  substances  in 
the  embryo  are  arranged,  in  the  first  place,  simply,  and  afterward  more 
complexly.  Not  a  trace  of  any  organ  is  as  yet  perceptible,  however ; 
nor  of  any  force,  therefore,  by  which  these  organs  will  be  governed. 
By  the  new  arrangement  of  the  particles,  the  molecular  forces  aro 
modified  anew,  and  this  process  is  continuous.  Although  the  primary 
forces,  once  united  with  the  materials,  remain  the  source  of  every  ac- 
tion, of  every  manifestation  of  phenomena,  of  every  chemical  and  or- 
ganic, that  is,  physical,  combination ;  they  must,  nevertheless,  produce 
'diS^rent  efiects,  as  the  combinations  become  more  complex.  Each 
existing  particle  is  the  germ  of  a  subsequent  one,  which  is  more  com- 
plex; and,  while  the  temperature  necessary  for  hatching  keeps  the 
primary  forces  always  excited,  there  is  originated  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles,  and  also  in  the  forces  proceeding  from  the 
groups  recently  formed,  a  modification  of  these  primary  forces,  which 
is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

"  The  whole  material  of  the  embryo  in  the  egg  is  gradually  brought 
in  this  manner  within  the  circle  of  action.  Then  the  circle  is  still 
more  extended,  and  in  its  action  are  comprehended  the  elements  of 
the  yolk,  and  also  of  the  albumen.  These  are  erroneously  called  the 
food  of  the  newly-formed  chicken,  or  its  rudiments.  In  these  ele- 
ments there  are  forces  also  conjoined  with  the  materials — chemical 
forces,  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in  the  embryo,  and  contributing 
to  the  production  of  the  whole.  These  forces  differ  from  those  found 
in  the  embryo,  not  in  nature,  but  only  in  direction,  or  in  the  mode  of 
manifestation." — ^Mulder,  ut  cie,  p.  71-73. 

351.  Having  in  the  preceding  sections,  as  well  as  at  other  times, 
summoned,  in  behalf  of  truth,  and  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  na- 
ture, an  adverse  party,  and  having  shown,  not  only  by  the  nature  of 
the  pursuits  which  engage  the  whole  practical  attention  of  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  but  by  an  open  cross-examination  of  the  acknowledged 
chiefis,  uiat  the  entire  field  of  physiology  and  medicine  remains,  as 
ever,  in  sole  possession  of  those  who  are  employed  in  its  cultivation, 
and  that,  by  no  possible  accident,  fraud,  or  conspiracy,  can  it  be  trans- 
formed or  transferred  into  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  critical  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  digestion, 
both  in  its  vital,  and  its  supposed  chemical  attributes. 

352.  All  other  processes  of  living  beings,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, and  especially  the  whole  work  of  assimilation  afler  the  entrance 
of  the  food  within  the  lacteals,  being  exclusively  vital,  it  follows,  as  a 
great  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion is  equally  due  to  vital  influences  (§  323-326). 

353.  Since  every  species  of  complex  animals  has  some  peculiarity  of 
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organization,  not  only  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  of  tho  li\er,  sali- 
vary glands,  pancreafl,  te^th,  jaw,  skeleton,  muBcles,  and  also  of  in- 
stinct, corresponding  with  a  certain  modification  of  the  vital  endow- 
ments of  the  gastric  juice  in  each  species  of  animal,  which  shall  be 
exactly,  and  forever,  and  iiudeviatingly  suited  to  tho  jlige^tion  of  those 
kindij  of  food  which  were  ordained  by  the  Creator  for  the  sustenance 
of  eacli  when  He  thus  wonderfully  i n slit o ted  this  almost  endless  sys- 
tem of  exact  Designs ;  each  individual  jjart  ha\4ng  its  specific  final 
cause,  each  final  cause  modified  in  every  species  and  with  correspond- 
ing peculiarities  of  organic  alio  n»  and  all  concurring  to  one  great  final 
cause  of  subserving  those  exigencies  of  life  which  are  fulfilled  by  the 
gastric  juice,  and  whose  modifications  in  different  species  of  animals 
harmonize  with  the  special  attributes  of  all  the  concurring  causes,  and 
so  suited  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  the  nature  of  tho  food  of  every  ani- 
mal, that  its  incipient  change  shall  be  one  of  assimilation  to  the  nature 
of  the  being,  yet  nearly  coincident  in  all  animals  from  the  general  ca>- 
incidence  in  all  organic  compounds ;  I  say,  in  all  this  labyrinth  of  Do- 
signs,  so  exactly  modified  in  every  species,  yet  correspondent  in  all, 
and  each  and  all,  in  tlieir  individuahty,  their  variety,  their  modifica- 
tions, and  their  unity  of  purpose,  having  a  specific  reference  ta»the 
alimentary  material  of  each  species  of  animal,  we  see  in  perpetual 
progress  what  is  equivalent  to  a  never-ending  voice  from  Heaven, 
proclaiming  that  the  organic  stomach  has  no  parallel  in  its  capabiliiies 
and  results  in  the  inorganic  world,  or  in  the  lahordtory  of  the  chemist. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  nor  will  I  fail  to  convert  the  stupendous  whole,  as 
I  advance  with  the  details  of  assiriiilation,  to  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  organic  life. 

354*  The  constituent  elements  of  the  food  having  been  subjected  to 
special  transformations,  and  imbued  with  the  first  gradations  of  life,  by 
the  vital  action  of  tho  salivary  and  gastric  juice,  and  perhaps,  also,  by 
contact  with  tiio  stomach,  is  thus  converted,  in  all  animals,  into  appa- 
rently one  and  the  same  homogeneous  product.  It  is  then  submitted 
to  the  farther  organizing  effects  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  pass- 
ed through  the  wonderfully  vivifying  lacteals,  carried  forward  and 
subjected  to  the  whole  animating  influence  of  the  pulmonary  system, 
perfected  in  its  exalted  endowments  by  the  whole  labyrinth  of  tho 
circulatory  organs,  and,  lastly,  though  not  least,  the  various  com- 
pounds are  determined,  each  and  all,  from  that  one  homogeneous 
fluid,  and  in  one  everlastingly  exact  manner,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  each  part,  by  other  complex  living  systems,  and  thus  per- 
petuated forever  in  all  their  exact  varieties, — but  kow^  no  imagina- 
tion can  fij>rm  the  most  remote  conception,  but  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  those  specific  properties  of  life  which  were  the  only  power 
concerned  from  the  beginnmg  to  the  ending  of  the  astonishing  series 
of  unvarying  changes  (§  42) ;  and,  however  it  bo  that  each  ultimate 
product  is  destined  for  tho  immediate  uses  of  the  individual,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  great  fmul  cause  of  every  step  in  the  ammilating  pro* 
cess^  till  il  resuhi  in  iheformatitm  of  blood,  is  the  reproduction  of  gastric 
juice  for  the  maintenance  of  an  unceasing  supply  to  the  exigencies  of 
organic  life,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  (§  41,  323-326). 

355.  The  gastric  juice  being  designed  to  prepare  the  material  for 
the  formation  of  blood  has  its  powers  so  constituted  as  to  be  merely 
an  agent.     The  blood,  being  the  pabulum  vita  fully  prepared  for  the 
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regeneration  of  the  gastric  juice,  as  well  as  of  other  organic  compounds 
(§  354),  is  mostly  a  substance  acted  upon  by  the  living  solids,  or  by 
the  ovum-cell,  just  as  the  food  had  been  by  the  gastric  juice,  while  it 
serves,  also,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  vascular  parts,  and  is  highly  endow- 
ed with  the  properties  of  life  to  facilitate  its  conversion  into  living 
solids  or  fluids,  and  to  make  its  presence  in  the  blood-vessels  compat- 
ible with  their  life. — ^Note  R  p.  1123. 

356,  a.  While  we  are  thus  employed  in  describing  the  various  de- 
tails of  assimilation,  attention  is  unavoidably  arrested  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  unique  philosophy,  and  by  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  de- 
tail of  all  the  immense  variety  (§  353-355),  even  excretion  itself  (§ 
412,  &C.),  at  the  production  of  gastric  juice !  And  as  we  penetrate 
the  more  latent,  but  yet  more  impreesive  physiological  laws  to  which 
that  juice  is  obedient,  we  rise  in  admiration  of  the  preliminary  means 
of  their  fulfillment ;  and  now  again  addressing  myself  to  the  chemist, 
I  ask  him  as  a  philosopher,  as  one  who  would  protect  the  consistency  of 
his  own  science,  what  can  be  more  emphatically  significant  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  digestion  from  chemical  agencies  than  the  fact  that  the  nervous 
power  so  modifies  the  vital  constitution  of  the  gastric  juice  that  it  failu 
of  its  usual  function  when  a  division  is  made  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  ?  Imagination  can  surmise  no  connection  between  the  nervous 
power  and  the  processes  of  chemistry.  And  yet  do  the  writings  of 
Liebig,  and  of  other  organic  chemists,  abound  with  assumptions  that 
the  supposed  affinities  of  chemistry,  as  operative  in  animals,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  nervous  power !  though  it  is  conceded  that  the  nearly  co- 
mcident  processes  and  results  in  plants  sustain  no  such  nervous  influ- 
ences (§  500,  nn),  "  The  animal  organism"  says  Liebig,  |Puly,  **isa 
higher  kind  of  vegetable"  To  suppose  that  such  powers  operate  in 
harmony  together,  and  that  the  mind  or  its  passions  are  capable  of  in- 
fluencing, extensively,  the  operation  of  chemical  forces,  in  constantly 
modifying  the  various  secreted  products,  both  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity, is  a  positive  violation  of  the  most  obvious  and  universal  rules  in 
natural  philosophy  (§  455  a,  461,  478  b,  488J,  493  cc,  893  a,  c,  893i). 

356,  b.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  difliculty  exists  with  many,  who 
admit  a  principle  of  life  in  relation  to  the  solids,  in  imagining  a  fluid 
to  be  equally  endowed,  and  alike  capable  through  that  principle  of 
acting  upon  organic  matter.  But  we  must  take  the  facts  as  we  find 
them,  nor  allow  inorganic  nature  the  slightest  interference.  If  analo- 
gies must  be  had,  let  us  seek  them  in  the  organic  being,  and  we  shall 
be  certain  of  success.  In  the  instance  before  us  we  have  the  admit- 
ted vitality  of  the  blood  ;  but,  unlike  the  gastric  juice,  it  produces  no 
changes  in  matter.  We  have,  however,  the  simple  ovum,  **  whose  vital 
properties"  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  " confer  upon  it  the 
means  of  itself  assimilatiTig,  and  thereby  organizing  and  endowing  with 
vitality  the  materials  supplied  by  the  inorganic  world"  (§  64,  g).  Here, 
then,  rfie  analogy  is  remarkably  forcible,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  fact 
is  conceded  by  the  strictly  chemical  school  of  digestion.  So,  of  the 
somen,  in  another  aspect  of  the  active  condition  of  the  principle  of  life 
in  an  organic  fluid ;  this  substance,  through  that  principle,  being  ca- 
pable of  modifying  the  organic  constitution  of  the  ovum  in  such  wise, 
th^t  the  offspring  shall  inherit  the  intellectual,  vital,  and  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  male  parent,  with  six  fingers  instead  of  five  (§  72, 73). 

357.  One  of  the  m^t  important  arguipents  in  favor  of  vital  digew- 
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tion  caiasists  in  the  remarkable  endawmenU  r>f  the  stomach,  as  mani- 
fested by  its  vital  signs,  and  by  the  sympathies  which  prevail  between 
this  organ  and  all  other  parts.  The  final  cause  of  this  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  tlie  storaach,  this  lavish  supply  of  the  properties  of  life,  this 
Biibsorvience  of  other  organs  to  its  dominioij,  must  bo  sought  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  generation  of  a  fluid  that  may  bestow  the  first  and 
most  difficult  act  of  vitalization  upon  dead  matter  (§  356,  a).  There 
would  also  have  been  something  hansli  and  abrupt  in  nature  to  have 
admitted  into  the  recesses  of  her  living  organization  mere  dead  mat- 
ter. It  is  opposed  to  all  analogy,  and  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  all 
reason.  But,  that  a  fluid  should  perform  this  astonishing  oHice^  this 
first  and  great  step  m  the  ascending  series,  it  must  possess  in  a  high 
degree  the  principle  of  life.  Mysterious  as  it  may  be  represented,  wc 
must  all  of  us  come  at  last  to  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  a  vital 
principle  ;  yet  far  less  mysterious,  and  far  less  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion than  the  human  soul  It  is  fair,  then,  to  conclude  that  an  organ 
destined  for  such  a  high  function  should  possess  that  principle,  in 
common  with  all  other  parts,  as  the  means  on  which  its  fund  ion  de- 
pends J  and  the  best  evidences  in  favor  of  this  analogical  inference  are 
to  be  seen  in  its  diversified  manifestations  of  life. 

358.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  it  is  conceded  by  philosophers  who 
defend,  in  cxtemot  die  chemical  hypothesis  of  life,  that  there  may  be 
something  appertaining  to  the  stomach  totally  distinct  from  the  chem- 
ical powei-s,  and  which  is  capable  of  imbuing  the  chyme  with  vitality 
and  an  organic  condition  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  a  philosophical 
conclusion  that  this  vital  something  has  an  important  agency  in  pre- 
paring tha,  material  for  the  admitted  exercise  upon  it  of  the  vivilying 
or  organizing  power,  Xor  can  there  be  any  valid  objection  to  the 
supposition  that  this  vitalizing  power,  which  so  far  transcends  the 
chemical  forces  in  the  organizing  effect  it  is  allowed  to  exert,  may  be 
fully  adequate  to  any  transmutations  the  food  may  undergo;  and  this 
inference  is  the  more  corroborated  by  the  consideration  that  matter 
already  in  an  organic  state  must  be  better  fitted  for  the  process  of 
vivificntion  than  it  can  possibly  be  after  its  elements  are  broken  up 
and  recombinod  l>y  forces  with  wlrich  those  of  life  are  in  absolute  op- 
position. Besides,  the  vitality  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  the  vital  influ- 
ence of  the  Btomacli  itself,  being  foilly  admitted,  and  even  capable  of 
organizing  the  food  anew,  should  sulliciently  protect  the  alimentary 
matter  against  any  cberaical  agencies  which  have  been  supposed  to 
operate.  That  this  counteracting  power,  indeed,  prevails  to  the  full 
extent  which  I  have  alleged,  appears  to  be  rendered  certain  by  the 
ordinary  absence  of  any  of  those  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
where  numerous  Bubstanccs  are  mixed  together  out  of  the  stomach — 
substances  which  often  possess  strong  chemical  affinities  for  each 
other,  and  whose  operation  ivithin  the  stomach  would  be  promoted  by 
its  high  temperature.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  the  variety,  it  is 
uniformly  resolved  into  one  and  the  same  homogeneous  substance,  ut- 
terly unlike  the  results  of  chemical  reactions  of  one  kind  of  food  upon 
other  kinds ;  and  what  is  also  as  conclusive  as  it  is  astonishing,  the 
chyle  is  apparently  the  same  substance  in  all  animals.  Chemistry 
must  here  be  consistent  with  itself,  and  not  renounce,  ^ffv  the  sake  of 
hypothesis,  those  precise  laws  by  which,  in  its  legitimate  pursuit,  \* 
laj^  open,  with  astonishing  exactness,  what  had  appeared  the  arcane 
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of  nature.  Here,  too,  upon  the  chemico-physiological  hypothesis,  is 
presented  an  instance  m  which  it  is  necessarily  assumed  that  the 
properties  of  life  and  the  forces  of  chemistry  act  together  in  concert 
m  converting  dead  into  living  matter — one  destroying,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  other  vitalizing!  while  the  assumption  is  contra- 
dicted by  all  that  is  known  of  the  relation  of  these  forces  to  each 
other  (§  301,  338,  360,  436]. 

Nor  may  we  lose  sight  ot  the  demand  of  philosophy  not  to  multiply 
caoeeB  where  one  is  perfectly  adequate ;  and  especially  where  it  is 
admitted  dmt  all  the  others  are  of  themselves  wholly  inadequate. 

359.  The  last  remariiL  may  be  also  equally  applied  to  a  common  as- 
sumption which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  apparently  plausible  man- 
ner:  "  The  vitalists,"  says  one  of  dieir  opponents,  "  are  loath  to  admit 
the  operation  of  chemical  agents  at  all,  and  would  seem  to  consider  it 
derogatory  to  suppose  that  any  changes,  save  the  subtle  ones  effected 
by  the  powers  ot  life,  are  worked  upon  the  aliment."  "  The-  vital 
principle,'*  he  says,  **  whatever  it  may  be,  incessantly  makes  use  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  agents  for  its  purposes ;  and  it  is  no  more 
degrading  to  it  to  employ  an  acid  liquid,  and  a  triturating  process,  in 
order  to  digest  the  aliment,  than  it  was  to  have  recourse  to  bony  lev- 
ers, cartilaginous  pulleys,  and  tendondus  ropes." 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  will  be  observed  an  entire  begging  of  the 
question  as  to  digestion  by  an  acid,  since  that  has  never  been  shown, 
and  is  the  main  point  at  issue.  It  is  a  perfectly  unfounded  and  ex- 
torted inference  from  the  factitious  analogy  supposed  to  be  seen  in 
the  admitted  mechanical  movement  of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  bony 
levers,  cartilaginous  pulleys,  &c.  But  the  pretended  analogy,  I  say, 
is  utterly  inapplicable,  were  it  admissible  to  reason  from  better  prem- 
ises of  this  nature  to  the  existence  of  important  facts  which  have  no 
other  foundation.  The  bony  levers,  muscles,  tendons,  heart,  and  large 
blood-vessels,  are  mere  instruments  acted  upon  by  the  vital  principle, 
and  have  no  part  in  the  vital  results,  except  as  they  are  the  passive 
instruments  ot  the  properties  of  life.  The  same  distinction  exists  be- 
tween the  process  of  digestion,  and  the  mechanical  movement  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach,  or  the  "  trituration"  of  the  food,  as  it  is  errone- 
ously called  by  the  writer  just  quoted ;  since  food  is  not  triturated  by 
the  stomach  excepting  where  that  organ  is  designed  to  supply  the 
place  of  teeth.  There  exists,  I  say,  a  total  want  of  analogy  between 
that  mechanical  movement  of  the  food  and  the  assumed  action  of  an 
acid  ;  since,  in  the  latter  case,  a  radical  change  is  supposed  to  be 
wrought  in  the  alimentary  mass,  while  no  such  change  is  wrought  by 
the  mere  movement,  or  even  by  the  trituration  or  gnnding  of  food  in 
the  stomach.  The  contractions  of  the  stomach,  which  are  purely  of  a 
vital  nature,  facilitate  the  process  of  digestion ;  but  they  do  no  more 
than  to  expose  the  food  freely  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  by 
which,  alone,  the  conversion  into  chyme  is  performed.  The  contrac- 
tions, or  **  trituration,"  are  exactly  on  a  par,  as  auxiliaries  to  diges- 
tion, with  the  teeth,  or  with  the  knife,  which  divide  the  food.  The 
acid  alone  applies  to  tlie  supposed  chemical  process  of  chymification. 
This  is  the  only  agent,  involving  the  only  force  distinct  from  the  vital 
principle  that  is  supposed  to  opei-ate,  and  to  take  part  with  the  prop- 
erties of  life  in  the  functions  which  belong  to  these  properties.  Nor 
is  this  all.     Those  chemical  forces,  or  an  equivalent  agent,  are  sup- 
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pO#ed  to  a.].pfjrtain  to  the  gastric  jutce  (a  product  of  dm  most  highly 
endoweil  oigan  in  the  animal  system) ;  and  through  that  product,  aiid 
by  that  prodtict,  to  operate  independently  of  the  vital  properties,  or, 
under  their  control.  But,  here  it  may  be  again  affirmeil  that  through- 
out nature  there  is  not  an  analogical  fact  to  warrant  the  conclusion  j 
and  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  Ut  aid  our 
conception  of  the  co-operation  of  the  chemical  and  vital  forces,  while 
all  that  is  known  of  their  relations  to  each  other  proclaims  their  ab- 
solute  independence. — Med.  Chirurg,  Rev.  Lond.  vol.  29,  p.  107. 

3(>0*  But,  again,  it  is  the  admitted  final  cause  of  the  gastric  juice  to 
bestow  life  upon  dead  matter,  while  it  is  incontrovertible  that  inorgan- 
ic matter  is  msuscepliblc  of  any  such  influence  from  gastric  action. 
Every  fact  proclaims  that  nature  has  provided  the  vegetable  kingdom 
for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  determining  organic  combinations  out 
of  inorganic  substances  for  the  sustenance  of  animal  life.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Liebig,  **  The  first  substance  capable  of  affording  nutriment 
to  animals  is  the  last  product  of  the  ceeatite  eneroy" — ay,  **  the 
CREATIVE  energy/'  lio  says,  **  of  vegetables.** — (^Animal  ChemistryJi 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  an  absurdity  on  the  part  ot 
nature  t(»  have  ordained  that  chemical  agencies  should  operate  even 
at  the  very  threshold  of  life,  at  the  very  fountain  for  which  she  had 
provided  elaborate  means  to  subvert  iho  combinations  of  chemistry, 
and  to  bring  (hem  into  those  entirely  ne>v  ai^rangcnienta  that  approx* 
imalo  the  changes  they  arc  destined  to  undergo  in  the  animal  stom- 
ach. And  far  less  probable  is  it,  that  this  fundamental  principle 
should  be  lost  as  we  ascent]  from  vegetable  to  animal  organization  ; 
since  every  chemical  result  within  the  stomach  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  aliment  to  the  state  of  that  inorganic  matter  whose  complete  re- 
duction into  organic  compounds  was  effected  by  the  vegetable  king- 
dom for  the  uses  of  the  animai  Such  chemical  results,  therefore, 
would  counteract  the  great  final  cau^e  of  nature,  in  cither  organic 
kingdom;  and,  in  the  animal,  would  render  the  means  of  sustenance 
more  and  more  indigestible,  and  progressively  liable  to  tlic  condition 
of  inorganic  matter  (§  338).*  This  is  fully  allowed  by  the  chief  of  the 
school  of  pure  chemistry^  as  shown  in  tlie  foregoing  parallel  quota- 
tions. Take  another  summary  statement,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  contradictory  of  the  chemical  rationale,  "While  no  part  of  an 
organized  being,"  «ays  Liebig,  **  can  serve  as  food  to  vegetables,  un- 
til, by  the  process  of  putrefaction  and  decay,  it  has  assumed  the  fonr. 
of  inorganic  matter,  the  animal  organism  requires,  for  its  support  and 
development,  highly-organized  atoms.  Thejbod  of  all  animah,  in  all 
drcumstanecs,  consists  of  parts  of  organisms." — (Animal  Chcmistri/,) 
Chemical  philosophy  sheuld  consider  that  nutriment  of  an  animal  na- 
ture requires  hut  little  more  than  the  solvent  process,  and  the  bestow- 
mcnt  of  vital  properties  ;  while,  in  accordance  with  its  crude  hypolhe- 
ec?,  animal  comjwunds  niui'^t  be,  more  than  vegetable,  subject  to  dis- 
organizing agencies,  and  I  bus  more  completely  removed  from  their 
original  and  near  approximation  to  thotie  of  the  living  aniiual  (^  18  a). 
361.  But  again  I  say,  if  the  vital  principle  be  *'cai>jil>lc  of  making 
use  of  chemicul  agents,"  no  reaf^on  can  be  asrigncd  why  it  may  not 
be  equal  to  tiie  whole  work  of  digestion,  and  of  every  other  process 

•  Tlu»  iii^inent  h  adopted  liy  a  T^Tiier  (a  diaktingniahed  crfaemisi!)  In  tho  Am^^ 
Jmim.  qfSctenen  and  A  rts,  Mia}%  *1859,  who  Vfrhallif  asrce*  with  me  Ihut — *'  The  forcrj 
of  life  and  inoi^nic  natare  net  in  oppofiite  directions,  the  former  upward^  itio  latter 
rfnrf-ntcflrrf,''— See  §  801,  and  j>.  911,  §  1083.    Also,  p.  2a6»  4  430.— <18e0)w 
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of  living  beings.  The  simple  construction  may  be  comprehended, 
while  the  other  is  utterly  imintelligible.  The  former  alone  is  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  abolishes  the  inextricable  confu- 
sion which  attends  ue  chemical  hypothesis.  What,  indeed,  can  be 
meant,  by  the  vital  properties  making  use  of  chemical  forces  1  Can 
there  be  a  more  glaring  absurdity  ]  more  absolute  nonsense  ?  How 
are  those  chemical  forces  brought  into  use,  how  held  in  subjection, 
how  forever  maintained  in  one  exact  operation  in  each  particular  or- 
ganic process,  of  which  there  are  multitudes,  distinct  from  each  other, 
going  on  in  the  same  individual  ]  HOw  do  they  elaborate  from  one 
common,  homogeneous  fluid,  either  the  blood,  or  the  sap,  all  the  va- 
rious, unique,  unchanging,  secreted  products  of  the  whole  organic  be- 
ing ]  Products,  forever  the  same  in  every  part,  yet  differing  from 
each  other  according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  ]  Did  you  ever  hear 
or  dream  of  any  thing  analogous  to  this  in  that  inorganic  world  where 
chemistry  holds  its  empire  ]  When  do  those  chemical  forces  begin 
to  operate,  in  the  living  body,  what  part  do  they  perform,  apd  what  is 
the  allotment  of  the  properties  of  life  ]  Is  there  any  known  concert 
of  action  between  the  two  species  of  forces  1  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  evei^  where  demonstrated  that  the  properties  of  life  are  in  direci 
opposition  to  the  forces  of  chemistry  ] 

Whatever  be  the  construction,  by  uniting  the  two  forces  (as  is  done 
by  the  only  chemical  school  that  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  notice),  we 
convert  what  is  a  simple  problem,  like  all  other  processes  of  nature, 
into  the  greatest  paradox  that  has  been  yet  devised  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  some  one  or  two  of  the  "products  of 
organization,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  and  urea,  are  such  as  result  from 
chemical  affinities,  since  these  are  excrementitious ;  while  chemistry 
assures  us  that  all  organic  compounds  are  utterly  different  in  their  el- 
ementary combinations  from  any  compound  of  a  chemical  nature. 

Thus  might  I  go  on  to  argue  this  subject  upon  general  principles 
alone ;  while  at  every  step  of  the  argument  we  should  see  the  whole 
chemical  hypothesis  of  life  taking  its  proper  rank  as  a  dream  of  the 
imagination,  or  as  a  project  of  ambitious  minds. 

362.  Digestion  having  been  assumed  to  be  more  or  less,  or  alto 
gether,  a  chemical  affair,  it  rationally  followed  that  it  might  be  imita 
ted  by  art.  Accordingly,  when  this  ambitious  science  had  succeeded 
in  turning  the  whole  inorganic  world  into  the  laboratory,  it  set  itself 
at  the  manufacture  of  organic  compounds,  and  even  at  the  entire  ani- 
mal. It  did  not,  like  Alexander,  sit  down  and  weep  because  it  had 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  but,  like  Shakspearo,  having  •'  exhaust- 
ed worlds,  it  then  imagined  new."  Even  eminent  physiologists,  who 
should  look  with  jealousy  upon  any  invasions  upon  tne  laws  of  nature, 
especially  upon  such  as  it  is  their  peculiar  province  to  illustrate,  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  gastric  juice  by  fire  and  acids,  and  metallic 
salts.  We  are  thus  presented  by  theSe  philosophers  with  artificial 
compounds,  of  a  most  incongruous  nature,  and  we  are  told  that  each 
one  is  the  gastric  juice ;  that  each  is  capable  of  the  same  precise 
results  as  that  universal  product  of  animals,  apparently  the  same  in 
all,  and  elaborated  from  the  blood  by  an  organ  of  the  highest  vital 
endowments,  and  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  all  the  other 
products  of  living  beings,  each  product  being,  also,  equally  unique, 
aod  all  derived  from  one  common  source  (§  135  a,  314,  419,  S27  i). 
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363,  A  diversity  of  npinions  exists  as  to  the  real  iiaiiire  *.f  the 
chemical  agent  supposed  to  be  employed  by  nature  in  the  process  of 
dij^estion.  Free  muriatic  acid  havmg  been  founds  or  Bupposed  to  ex- 
ist, in  the  stomach,  it  has  been  concluded  by  many  tbat  tbia  must  be 
the  great  agent ;  while  Dr.  Prout,  and  others,  affirm  that  "  free  mu- 
riatic acid  more  or  less  retards  the  process  of  reduction.**  Dr.  R, 
Thompson,  however,  states  that,  by  digesting  muscular  fibre  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  he  produced  a  substance  "exactly  resembling  chyme.** 
This  experiraent  was  pretty  widely  repeated,  and  many  were  equally 
successful  with  **  dilute  muriatic  acid**  as  was  Dr.  Thompson.  Oth- 
ers, on  the  contraryi  declared  their  failure,  and  otbcns.  like  Dr.  Prout, 
maintained  that  this  acid  retarded  digestion,  Ebcrle  had  already  ad- 
vanced the  hypothesis  that  mucous  membranes,  no  matter  whctber  of 
the  stomach  or  the  bladder*  dissolved  either  in  muriatic  or  acetic  acid, 
would  form  the  true  gastric  juice,  and  perform  its  wonderful  opera- 
tions. There  is  now  a  general  bias  in  favor  of  one  of  these  com- 
pounds, tliough  other  preparations  are  supposed  by  many  to  form  very 
good  gastric  juice.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  *' digestive  mixture."  as 
It  has  been  well  denominated  by  the  manufacturers,  **  retains  its  sol- 
vent properties  for  months/'  while  the  gastric  juice  loses  itr solvent 
power  soon  after  its  abstraction  from  the  stomach  (§  341).  And  what 
equally  establishes  a  total  difference  between  the  '*  mixture"  and  the 
gastric  juice  is  the  no  small  circumstance  that  the  chemist  may  torture 
and  extinguish  the  artiticial  **  digestive  principle*'  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  then  transmute  it  back  in  all  its  vigor.  Thus,  according  to  Schwann 
and  Midler,  the  artificial  "digestive  principle'^  may  bo  neutralized  by 
an  alkali,  and  afterward  **  precipitated  from  its  neutral  solution  by 
acetate  qflcad^  and  obtained  again  in  an  active  state  from  that  precip- 
itate by  means  of  bydro-aulphuiic  acid.**  This  precipitate,  we  are 
told,  when  thus  treated,  and  thus  compounded  of  principles  radically 
different  from  the  orighial  mixture,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
gastric  juice,  and  that  the  results  of  such  artificial  preparations  must 
be  taken  as  the  test  of  the  physiology  of  natural  digestion ;  thai,  aban- 
doning nature,  we  must  look  to  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  for 
any  satisfactory  account  of  her  vital  processes.  Nor  do  I  at  all  exag- 
gerate ;  for  it  is  distinctly  avowed  that  we  knew  nothing  of  digestion 
till  the  invention  of  the  artificial  mixtures.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  Schwann 
liy  one  so  able  and  distinguished  as  Miiller,  that  he  (Schwann)  **hav- 
inj^  discovered  that  the  infusion  of  dry  mucous  membrane  with  dilute 
acid,  even  after  it  is  filtered,  still  retains  its  digestive  power,  the  di- 
gestive principle,  therefore^  is  clearly  in  solution,  and  the  theory  qfdi- 
gestwn  hif  contact  falls  to  the  ground^  Here,  a  most  important  phys- 
iological induction  is  wholly  tounded  upon  a  process  which  has  not 
the  most  remote  connection  with  organized  matter. 

364.  I  have  said  that  the  experimenters  took  tlie  bint  of  manufac- 
turing gastric  juice  from  the  occasional  discovery  of  an  acid  in  die 
stomach.  But,  this  is  undoubtedly  a, rare  phenomenon  in  a  healthy 
stomach,  and  where  the  food  has  been  at  all  appropriate  in  quality 
and  quantity.  The  chemical  hypothesis,  as  I  have  said,  was  long  ago 
In  vogue,  and  was  put  at  rest  by  demonstrative  proof  Distinguished 
observers,  Hunter,  Hall^^r,  Willis,  Spallanzani,  Fordyce,  and  more 
recently  Dumas,  Schultz,  and  others,  insist  that  the  reputed  acid  is 
the  result  of  a  true  chemical  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 
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Spallanzani,  whose  experiments  were  almost  endless,  Scopoli,  Chev- 
retiil,  and  othen,  rarely  succeeded  in  finding  it  at  all,  and  in  some  an- 
imals  never.  Spallanzani,  indeed,  affirms  that  the  gastric  juice  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  in  its  natural  state. 

As  far  back  as  Haller's  day,  when  this  subject  was  agitated,  it  i^ 
said  by  this  illustrious  and  accurate  observer,  that,  '*  although  there 
may  be  some  rare  signs  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, become  us  to  suppose  that  food  is  animalized  by  a  chemical 
process ;  much  less  to  compare  this  process  with  the  action  of  an 
acid.*'  And,  anticipating  the  modem  experiments  with  the  "  diges- 
tive mixture,"  he  declares  of  analogous  proceedings  at  his  own  era, 
"  fmstra  etiam  quisquam,  imitatus  liquores  acres  chemicos,  liquorem 
corrodeutem  invenerit,  qui  camem  in  pultem  resolvat."  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hunter's  prophecy  holds  good  to  this  day,  that, 

"  If  ever  any  matter  is  formed  in  any  of  the  juices  secreted  in  any 
part  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  body  similar  to  what  arises  from  fer- 
mentation, we  may  depend  on  it,  it  arose  from  that  process ;  but  we 
may  also  depend  on  it,  that  there  is  a  defect  of  the  living  principle  in 
these  cases." 

These  are  not  the  mere  speculations  of  genius,  but  the  facts  and 
the  conclusions  of  genius  after  a  long,  and  wide,  and  experimental 
survey  of  nature.  And  are  these  observations,  nay,  our  own  experi- 
ence, our  own  senses,  to  be  set  aside  to  accommodate  an  hypothesis 
of  life  which  identifies  dead,  even  inorganic,  with  living  beings  ? 

364^.  But  perhaps  even  a  greater  violence,  than  the  foregoing 
manufacture  of  gastric  juice,  has  been  recently  done  to  physiology, 
in  the  alleged  conversion,  by  chemical  manipulations^of  the  secreted 
products  of  organs,  totally  unlike,  into  each  other,  ft  should  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  this  has  been  generally  sanctioned  by  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day.  Thus,  in  the  London  Lancet  for  July,  1845,  is  a 
quotation  from  the  report  of  MM.  Villefranche  and  Barreswill  to  the 
French  Academy  on  the  **  Chemical  Fhcnomena  of  Digestion'*  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  deduced  that 

"  Thus,  it  appears  easy  to  traiisfonii  the  gastric  juice ^  the  pancreatic 
fluidf  and  the  saliva^  into  each  other,  and  to  make  an  artificial 

GASTRIC   JUICE   FROM    TUE    PANCREATIC    FLUID,  and  vice  VCrSO^* ! 

It  appears,  also,  from  these  late  experiments,  that  the  digestive 
principle  depends  on  an  organic  matter,  that  **  the  said  matter  may  be 
destroyed  by  an  elevated  temperature,"  and  that  "  its  digestive  pow- 
ers vary,  according  as  it  is  associated  with  a  fluid  having  an  acid  or 
an  alkaline  reaction.'' 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  a  new  hypothesis 
will  soon  be  in  vogue,  and  that  the  acid  principle  will  be  abandonea 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  new  aspirants. 

365.  The  assumed  identity  of  the  artificial  products  with  the  chyme 
of  the  human  and  other  stomachs  has  never  been  shown  in  the  slight- 
est degree;  and  that  it  is  the  merest  assumption  is  not  only  proved 
by  what  I  have  already  set  forth,  but  is  fully  admitted  by  those  who 
advocate  the  chemical  doctrine.  The  conclusion  rests  upon  the  mere 
appearance  which  the  artificial  substance  offers  to  the  eye.  Thus,  it 
IB  lately  said  by  Dr.  Davy,  that 

"  It  IS  impossible  to  witness  the  change  which  takes  place  in  mus- 
cular fibre,  m  consequence  of  putrefaction  giving  rise  to  a  fluid  very 
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like  cbyme  in  a2)pearance,  without  asking,  may  not  putrefaction  be 
concerned  in  digestion  itself,  according  to  the  earliest  theoretical  no* 
tions  on  the  subject,"  and  as  now  maintained  by  Liebig,  and  his  fol- 
lowers (§  350)  1  Farther  on,  however,  in  the  same  work,  he  says, 
*'  twenty  different  semi-fluids  might  be  mentioned,  to  which,  as  far  as 
\he  eye  can  judge,  this  putrid  matter  bears  as  close  a  resemblance  as 
to  chyme''  (§  341). 

366.  "  Dr.  Beaumont  [of  St.  Martin  celebrity]  has  instituted  several 
experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  the  power  of  acids  in  dissolv- 
ing articles  of  food;  and  the  results  which  he  obtained,  although  they 
varied  somewhat  according  to  the  substances  employed  in  the  exper- 
iments, have  nevertheless  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  fluid 
produces  the  same  effect  on  food  which  the  gastric  juice  does,  and  that 
IT  is  the  only  solvent  of  aliment'^  (§  341,  373). — Muller's  Physiology^ 
p.  589.    London,  1839. 

So  far  Dr.  Beaumont's  accuracy  may  be  readily  admitted.  But,  as 
his  observations  upon  the  natural  process  of  digestion,  as  carried  on 
in  St.  Martin's  stomach,  have  become  incorporated  in  most  of  the 
subsequent  works  on  physiology,  and  even  m  systematic  works  on 
diet,  where  they  generally  serve  as  a  foundation  for  some  of  the  most 
important  conclusions  in  the  science  of  life,  and  have  been  *  seized 
upon  with  avidity  by  the  supporters  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
doctrines,  and  without  any  reference  to  their  credibility,  or  to  the  un- 
natural condition  of  that  celebrated  stomach,  it  may  be  well  to  show, 
by  their  conflict  with  universal  experience,  that  those  observations 
are  not  only  worthless,  but  pregnant  with  the  greatest  practical  er- 
rors. For  this  ^rpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  present  a  brief  abstract 
from  the  tabul^^eiew  supplied  by  the  author  of  the  average  time  oc- 
cupied by  diflerent  alimentary  substances  in  undergoing  digestion. 
Thus: 


ARTICLES  OF  DIET. 


Pi^s'  feet,  soused 

Tnpe,  do.  . 

Salmon  trout,  fresh 

Apples,  sweet    .... 

Cabbage,  with  vinegar 

Hash,  meat  and  vegetables 

GkxMO 

Cake,  sponge      .... 

Pig 

Pork,  fat  and  lean,  recently  salted 

Pork  steak 

Sausage,  fresh    .... 
Dumpung,  apple 
Green  com  and  beans 
Bread,  wheat,  fresh   . 

Do.    Indian  corn 
Eggs,  fresh         ?       .        .        . 
Oysters,  fresh    .... 
Beef,  fresh,  lean,  rare 
Mutton,  fresh      . 
Fowls,  domestic 
Potatoes,  Irish    .... 


Mean  Time  of  Ck^m^fiaoiom. 


Preparation. 


boiled. 

do. 

do. 

raw. 

raw. 

warmed. 

roasted. 

baked. 

roasted. 

raw  or  stewed. 

broiled. 

do. 
boiled. 

do. 
baked. 

do. 
boiled, 
stewed 
roaste^ 
do. 
do.  and  boiled, 
boiled. 


h.  m. 


1  00 
1  00 
1  30 

1  30 

2  00 
2  30 
2  30 
2  30 

2  30 

3  00 
3  15 
3  20 
3  00 
3  45 
3  30 
3  15 
3  30 
3  30 
3  00 

3  15 

4  00 
3  30 


Here,  then,  we  have  pigs*  feet  nearly  four  times  as  easy  of  diges- 
tion as  baked  bread,  or  roasted  mutton,  or  beef,  or  domestic  fowls, 
or  eggs,  or  oysters ;  raw  cabbage  nearly  twice  as  easy  of  digestion ; 
••oasted  pig  and  gDose  a  third  or  more  eo'iier,  &c.     And  those  arc 
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eommon  examples  of  what  is  known,  in  medicine,  as  **  the  experi- 
mental philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  and  "  the  march  of  med- 
ical science*'  over  all  former  and  more  rational  experience  (§  18). 

367.  The  experiments  with  pepsin,  or  the  artificial  mixtures,  have 
been  limited  to  substances  already  animalized,  in  their  simple  condi- 
tions, and  in  minute  proportions.  Hay,  nuts,  onions,  and  even  arrow- 
root, would  be  appalling  to  pepsin ;  and  the  quantities  of  the  gor- 
mand,  or  the  variety  of  the  epicure,  would  soon  show  the  nature  of 
this  branch  of  **  experimental  philosophy." 

368.  A  chemical  dilemma  presents  itself.  The  i^upposed  chemical 
agent  in  digestion  should  be  the  same  in  all  animals,  to  explajn,  in  the 
least,  the  identity  of  the  resulting  products, — and  so  it  is  admitted  by 
the  advocates  of  one  "  mixture,*'  or  of  another,  respectively.  But 
this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  contradicted  by  the  variety  of  the 
*'  mixtures,"  and  by  the  vast  variety  of  alimentary  substances,  con- 
sumed by  different  species  of  animals ;  while,  indeed,  if  the  least  re- 
gard were  paid  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  there  would  be  no  small  variety  of  chemical  influences  in  the 
stomach  of  omnivorous  man. 

369.  Nevertheless,  if  the  "  digestive  mixture"  be  made  from  the  mu- 
cous tissue  of  the  stomach  of  a  strictly  graminivorous  animal,  or  even 
from  its  bladder,  it  will  "  digest"  meat  and  other  substances  which 
ibrm  the  peculiar  food  of  carnivorous  animals,  but  will  refuse  to  di- 
gest most  of  the  substances  common  to  the  animal  from  whose  stomach 
the  "  digestive  mixture"  is  prepared.  This,  therefore,  is  contrary  to 
nature. 

370.  Digestion  is  well  performed  and  often  promoted  when  alkalies 
are  taken  into  the  stomach  in  sufficient  quantities  to  hold  the  reputed 
amount  of  acid  in  a  neutral  state. 

371.  On  the  contrary,  digestion  is  always  impaired  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  acids  into  the  stomach  while  the  process  is  going  on. 

372.  Did  the  supposed  acid  exist  in  the  gastric  juice,  it  would  ren 
der  the  medicinal  doses  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  acetate  of  lead, 
perfectly  inert.     This  principle  is  also  of  obvious  application  to  many 
other  substances.     Inaeed,  it  would  be  a  perpetual  '*  incompatible" , 
with  many  remedial  agents. 

373.  If  digestion  depend  on  the  supposed  chemical  agencies,  the 
stomach  should  always  undergo  more  or  less  of  that  change  after 
death ;  especially  violent  death.  It  is  the  rarest  phenomenon,  however, 
in  man  or  animals,  to  witness  the  slightest  change  in  that  organ  that 
can  be  referable  to  the  gastric  juice  (§  366). 

374.  It  is  fundamental  in  nature  that  an  organ  which  is  designed 
for  the  production  of  an  organic  fluid  does  not  also  generate  an  inor- 
ganic substance,  especially  a  simple  element  like  chlorine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bestowing  organization  and  life. 

375.  Again,  since  it  is  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  alone 
which,  in  all  animals,  secretes  a  juice  capable  of  producing  chyme; 
and  as  no  other  part  of  any  organized  being  can  generate  a  substance 
of  similar  power,  how  arrogant,  therefore*,  the  supposition  that  art  can 
manufacture  a  fluid  of  the  same  virtues  (§  323-325) ! 

376.  As  new  aspirants  enter  the  field,  novelties,  of  course,  will 
spring  up.  They  serve,  however,  to  show  us  the  importance  of  re- 
garding with  suspicion  whatever  viay  conffict  vnth.  the  long-estabHsh- 
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ed  conclusions  which  have  been  dra^vn  from  an  observation  of  the 
most  common  phenomena  of  living  beings.  This  leads  me  to  advert 
to  the  experimental  researches  of  Dr.  Schult2i,  the  eminent  Berlin 
professor,  which,  whatever  be  their  foundation,  effectually  destroy  our 
confidence  in  all  those  "  digestive  mixtures'*  which  have  figured,  of 
Isite  years,  so  conspicuously  in  nearly  all  the  systematic  works  oo 
physiology. 

In  the  first  place,  Pix>fessor  Schultz  infers  that  neither  the  stomach 
nor  the  gastric  juice  have  much  agency  in  digestion,  but  that  this 
great  office  is  mostly  performed  by  the  saliva.  This  distinguished 
observer  also  finds  that, 

1st.  **  The  secretions  of  the  stomach  are  always  tdkaline  excepting 
during  the  process  of  digestion." 

2d.  "  No  food  undergoes  digestion  without  saliva." 

3d.  '*  The  chyme  is  not  produced  by  chemical  action,  but  is  an  or- 
ganic compound  formed  by  a  vital  transformation  of  the  food." 

4th.  "  There  is  no  such  product  as  the  supposed  acid  gastric  juice ; 
only  a  sour  chyme"  (§  364,  Hunter). 

5th.  **  The  acid  found  in  the  stomach  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  dc  - 
composition  of  the  food"  (§  364). — Schultz,  de  Aliment,  ConcocHont 
Also,  the  Rejuvenescence  of  Man,  &c.     1842. 

Again,  still  more  recently,  M.  Blondlot,  under  the  guidance  of  "  ex- 
peiimental  philosophy,"*  affirms  that  the  saliva  is  of  Uie  nature  of  mu- 
cus, little  else  than  the  waste  of  organs  {as  Liebig  regards  the  gastric 
juice,  §  360),  contributing  nothing  to  digestion,  and  only  useful  as  a 
shield  to  the  mucous  surface  (Blondlot,  Traite  de  Analitique  de  la 
Digestion,  p.  124,  126). 

376i.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  prevailing  physical  views 
of  digestion,  the  chemical  doctrines  of  secreted  products,  the  healthy 
and  morbid  processes  of  living  beings,  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents;  which  completely  shuts  out  the  magnificent  laws 
of  sympathy,  and  the  whole  bathos  of  the  humoral  pathology,  have 
been,  in  recent  times,  the  work  of  the  laboratory.  Pnysiologists  and 
therapeutists,  the  British  especially,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is 
their  business  to  explore  the  facts  and  the  laws  of  organic  nature,  and 
to  have  turned  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  chemist  (§  349,  d).  They 
have  surrendered  this  high  calling  to  the  laboratory,  and  have  bowed 
in  submission  to  whatever  its  acids  and  crucibles  have  pretended  to 
reveal  as  to  the  processes  and  laws  of  living  beings.  A  vast  number 
have  thus  discarded  their  lofty  pursuits,  and  have  substituted  for  them 
a  most  unnatural  dependence  upon  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 

The  chemist  has  seized  the  opportunity  with  avidity ;  since  his  em- 
ployment with  inorganic  nature  is  mostly  analytical,  mostly  exhausted, 
while  that  which  relates  to  living  beings  supplies  an  unbounded  field 
for  the  institution  of  great  principles  and  laws,  whether  true  or  false, 
and  for  the  highest  renown  in  philosophy.  It  is  not  remarkable, 
therefore,  considering  the  prizes  are  few,  the  competitors  many,  that 
the  '*  race  is  to  the  swifl,  and  tho  battle  to  the  strong,"  that  the  ambi- 
tious chemist  should  abandon  tho  mere  work  of  analysis,  and  push  his 
inquiries  into  that  magnificent  department  of  nature  where  the  richest 
laurels  may  be  gathered.  Inorganic  chemistry  supplies  no  such  op- 
portunities. Its  work  is  analytical,  and  its  principles  few  and  simple ; 
*  An  artificial  fistulooa  opening  in  a  clog's  stomach  ($  366). 
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i^nd  this,  alone^  is  the  legitimate  object  of  organic  chemistry.  That  ob- 
ject has  been  lately  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Hoblyn,  in  his  Manual  of 
Chemistry,     Thus : 

"  The  peculiar  principles  which  exist  in  all  organized  beings  are 
distinct  from  those  which  operate  on  inorganic  matters,  and  may  be 
denominated  organic  agents,,  Their  mode  of  operation  is  mysterious. 
The  object  of  organic  chemistry  is  to  investigate  the  chemical  history  of 
the  products  which  occur  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
which  are  hence  called  organic  substances,** 

I  therefore  say,  let  us  look  well  to  the  doings  of  the  chemist.  Let 
us  properly  regard  his  tampering  with  so  profound  a  subject  as  phys- 
iology, whether  in  its  natural  or  morbid  aspects.  Let  us  scrutinize 
his  tacts  when  he  assails  the  experience  of  all  the  renowned  in  medi- 
cal science  through  all  past  time,  and  declares  that  experience  worth- 
less (§  350,  mottoes).  Let  us  not,  however,  indignantly  retaliate  upon 
him  his  attempts  to  overthrow  the  great  fabric  of  medicine,  or  his  ef- 
forts to  undervalue  the  labors  smd  the  doctrines  of  men  who  have 
toiled  in  the  field  of  organic  nature,  and  have  immolated  themselves 
in  the  chambers  of  the  sick.  Let  us  rather  kindly  advise  the  chemist 
to  cultivate  modesty,  and  tell  him,  frankly,  that,  to  comprehend  the 
laws  and  the  processes  of  living  beings,  they  must  be  perpetually  the 
objects  of  profound  study,  both  in  the  natural  state  of  the  being  and 
in  all  the  variations  to  which  he  is  liable  from  the  influences  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents.  Let  us  tell  him  that  he  has  acted  wisely 
in  refi*aining  from  all  such  observations,  and  in  making  the  laboratory 
the  exclusive  theatre  of  his  experimental  inquiries.  Either  science, 
analytical,  and  limited  in  principles  and  laws,  as  chemistry  may  be,  is 
enough  for  the  compass  of  an  individual ;  and  medicine  transcends 
the  powers  of  the  most  gigantic  mind.  The  physician,  therefore,  if 
be  aim  at  the  highest  practical  usefulness,  or  at  ^e  science  of  medi- 
cine, will  find  only  the  leisure  to  acquire  the  outlines  of  chemistry, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  chemist  who  aspires  at  a  profound 
knowledge  of  that  department  must  spend  his  aays  and  his  nights 
within  the  precincts  of  his  work-shop. 

And  now  let  us  remember,  that  there  is  not  one  name  in  all  the 
annajs  of  medicine  which  rests  for  its  distinction  on  the  physical 
and  chemical  doctrines  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  instance 
where  attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  the  science  of  chemistry  into 
physiology,  in  all,  and  every  such  instance,  the  individuals  who  have 
been  so  employed  have  sunk  rapidly  into  oblivion ;  unless  here  and 
there  a  name,  like  Fourcroy's  and  Liebig's,  which  is  rescued  by  lofty 
genius,  and  by  purely  chemical  labors  in  the  inorganic  kingdom. 

376J,  a.  Finally,  I  will  not  forego  this  opportunity  of  bringing  to 
the  support  of  opinions  which  I  have  hitherto  advanced  the  following 
extract  from  Judge  Story's  late  address  before  the  Alumni  of  Har- 
vard University.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  views  of  this  distinguished 
man  are  entirely  coincident  with  those  which  I  had  expressed  in  a 
former  work.  (See  Medical  and  Physiological  CommeiUaries,  vol.  i., 
p.  331-333,  310,  307,  308,  327,  385-400 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  666-677,  801- 
815,  12,  13,  203,  644,  &c.) 

"  I  have  said,"  says  this  eminent  jurist,  »*  that  the  tendency  in  our 
day  is  to  ultraism  of  all  sorts.  I  am  aware  that  this  suggestion  may 
appear  to  some  minds  of  an  easy  good-nature,  ot  indolent  confidence. 
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to  be  over-wrought,  or  too  highly  colored.  But  unless  we  choose 
voluntarily  to  blind  ourselves  to  what  is  passing  before  our  eyes  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
there  is  niuch  which  demands  severe  scrutiny,  if  not  serious  alarm. 
I  meddle  not  here  with  the  bold,  and  yet  familiar  speculations  upon 
government  and  polity,  upon  the  fundamental  changes,  and  even  abo- 
lition of  constitutions,  or  upon  the  fluctuating  innovations  of  ordinary 
legislation.  These  might,  of  themselves,  furnish  out  exciting  themes 
for  public  discussion,  if  this  were  a  fit  occasion  to  introduce  them.  I 
speak  rather  of  the  interests  of  letters — of  the  common  cause  of  learn- 
ing—of  the  deep  and  abiding  principles  of  philosophy.  Is  it  not  pain- 
fully true  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  broken  loose  from  the  strong 
ties  which  have  hitherto  bound  society  together  by  the  mutual  cohe- 
sions and  attractions  of  habits,  mannera,  institutions,  morals,  and  liter- 
ature! It  seems  to  me,  that  what  is  old  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
reverence  or  affection.  What  is  established,  is  not  on  that  account 
esteemed  positively  correct,  or  even^salutary  or  useful.  What  hare 
hitherto  been  deemed  fundamental  truths  in  the  wide  range  of  human 
experience  and  moral  reasoning,  are  no  longer  admitted  as  axioms, 
or  even  as  starting-points,  but  at  most  are  propounded  only  as  prob- 
lems, worthy  of  solution.  They  are  questioned  and  scrutinized,  and 
retiuired  to  be  submitted  to  jealous  proofs.  They  have  not  even  con- 
ceaed  to  them  the  ordinary  prerogative  of  being  presumed  to  be  true 
until  the  contrary  is  clearly  shown.  In  short,  there  seems  to  me,  at 
least,  to  be  abroad  a  general  skepticism — a  restless  spirit  of  innova- 
tion and  change — a  fretful  desire  to  provoke  discussions  of  all  sorts, 
under  the  pretext  of  free  inquiry,  or  of  comprehensive  liberalism. 
And  this  movement  is  to  be  found  not  merely  among  illiterate  and 
vain  pretenders,  but  among  minds  of  the  highest  order,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  fearful  impulses  to  public  opinion.  We  seem  to  be 
Dome  on  the  tide  of  experiment  with  a  rash  and  impetuous  speed, 
confident  that  there  is  no  i-isk  in  our  course,  and  heedless  that  it  may 
make  shipwreck  of  our  best  hopes,  and  spread  desolation  and  ruin  on 
every  side,  as  well  on  its  ebb  as  its  flow.  The  main  grqund,  there- 
fore, for  apprehension,  is  not  from  undue  reverence  for  antiquity,  so 
much  as  it  is  from  dreamy  expectations  of  unbounded  future  intefiect- 
ual  progress ;  and,  above  all,  from  our  gross  over-valuation  and  in- 
ordinate exaggeration  of  the  peculiar  advantages  and  excellences  of 
our  own  age  over  all  others.  This  last  is,  so  to  say,  our  besetting  sin ; 
and  we  worship  the  idol,  carved  by  the  cunning  of  our  own  hands, 
with  a  fond  ana  parental  devotion.  There  are  many  even  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  far  more  among  the  uneducated,  who  imagine 
that  we  see  now,  as  men  never  saw  before,  in  extent,  as  well  as  in 
clearness  of  vision ;  that  we  reason,  as  men  never  reasoned  before ; 
that  we  have  reached  depths  and  made  discoveries,  not  merely  in  ab- 
stract and  physical  science,  but  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  of  man,  and  the  true  structure  and  interests  of  gov- 
ernment ana  society,  which  throw  into  comparative  insignificance  the 
attainments  of  past  ages.  We  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  emerging,  as 
it  were,  from  the  darkness  of  by-gone  centuries,  whose  glow-worm 
lights  *  show  the  matin  to  be  near,  and  'gin  to  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires,'  before  our  advancing  radiance.  We  are  almost  ready  to  per- , 
euade  ourselves  that  their  experience  is  of  little  value  to  us ;  that  the 
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change  of  circumstances  is  so  great,  that  what  was  wisdom  once  is 
DO  longer  such ;  that  it  served  well  enough  for  the  day,  but  that  it 
ought  not  now  to  be  an  object  of  desire,  or  even  of  commendation. 

"  Nay,  the  comparison  is  sometimes  eagerly  pressed  of  our  achieve- 
ments in  literature  with  those  of  former  ages.  Our  histories  are  said 
to  be  more  philosophical,  more  searching,  more  exact,  more  elaborate 
than  theirs.  Our  poetry  is  said  to  surpass  theirs  in  brilliancy,  imag- 
inativeness, tenderness,  elegance,  and  variety,  and  not  to  bo  behind 
theirs  even  in  sublimity,  or  terrific  grandeur.  It  is  more  thoughtful, 
more  natural,  more  suggestive,  more  concentrative,  and  more  thrill- 
ing than  theirs.  Our  philosophy  is  not,  like  theirs,  harsh  or  crabbed, 
or  irregular;  but  wrought  out  in  harmonious  and  well-defined  pro- 
portions. Our  metaphysical  systems  and  mental  speculations  are  (as 
we  flatter  ourselves)  to  endure  forever,  not  merely  as  monuments  of 
our  faith,  but  of  truth  ;  while  the  old  systems  must  fall  into  ruins,  or 
merely  furnish  materials  to  reconstruct  the  new — as  the  temples  of 
the  gods  of  ancient  Rome  serve  but  to  trick  out  or  ornament  the  mod- 
ern churches  of  the  Eternal  City.  Ay,  and  it  may  be  so.  But  who 
will  pause  and  gaze  on  the  latter,  when  his  eyes  can  fasten  on  the  gi- 
gantic forms  of  the  Coliseum,  or  the  Pantheon,  or  the  Column  of  Tra- 
jan, or  the  Arch  of  Constantine  ? 

"  May  I  not  stop  for  a  moment,  and  ask  if  there  is  not  much  delu- 
sion and  error  in  this  notion  of  our  superiority  over  former  ages ;  and 
if  there  be,  whether  it  may  not  be  fatal  to  our  just  progress  in  litera* 
ture,  as  well  as  to  the  permanent  interests  of  society  1  I  would  not 
ask  those  who  entertain  such  opinions  to  accompany  me  back  to  thi. 
days  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  whose  works  on  the  subject  of  goverr^- 
ment  and  politics  alone  have  scarcely  received  any  essential  addition 
in  principles  or  practical  wisdom,  down  to  this  very  hour.  Who,  iif 
all  the  great  ilkmes  of  the  past,  have  possessed  so  profound  an  influ- 
ence and  so  wide  an  authority  for  so  long  a  period  1  If  time  be  the 
arbiter  of  poetical  excellence,  whose  fame  is  so  secure  as  that  of  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  ?  Whose  histories  may  hope  to  outlive  those  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Tacitus  t  But  I  would  limit  myself  to  a  far  narrower 
space,  to  the  period  of  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since 
our  ^cestors  emigrated  to  America.  Survey  the  generations  which 
have  passed  away,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  have  been  their  lit- 
erary labors  and  scientific  attainments]  What  the  productions  of 
their  genius  and  learning  ]  What  the  amount  which  they  have  con- 
tributed to  meliorate  the  condition  of  mankind — ^to  lay  deep  and  broad 
the  foundations  of  Theology,  and  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine — ^to 
establish  and  illusti-ate  the  principles  of  free  governments  and  inter- 
national law — and  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  the  leisure,  and  to  re- 
fine the  taste  of  social  life  1  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  a  calm  survey 
of  this  whole  matter  would  convince  every  well-balanced  mind,  that 
if  we  may  claim  something  for  ourselves,  we  must  yield  much  to  the 
scholars  of  those  days.  We  shall  find  that  much  of  our  own  fruits 
have  been  grafted  on  the  ancient  stocks.  That  much  of  what  we  now 
admire  is  not  destined  for  immortality.  That  much  which  we  deem 
new  is  but  an  ill-disguised  plunder  Jrom  the  old  repositories.  And  that 
much  which  we  vaunt  to  be  true  consists  of  old  fallacies^  often  refuted 
and  forgotten,  or  of  unripe  theories,  which  must  perish  by  the  way- 
side, or  be  choked  by  other  weeds  of  a  kindred  growth. 
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**  The  truth  wf,  that  no  tingle  gen  era  dan  of  men  can  accomplish  much 
of  itaelf  or  for  itself  which  docs  not  cssentiallt/  rest  updn  what  has  been 
done  before.  Whatever  may  l>o  the  extent  or  variety  of  labors  and 
attainments,  mucli  of  them  will  fail  to  reach  posterity,  and  much  which 
reaches  them  will  be  felt,  not  as  n  diatlnct  fbimatJoii,  but  only  as  com- 
ponent ingredients  of  the  general  mass  of  knowledge.  Many  of  the 
immortals  of  one  age  cease  to  be  such  in  the  next  which  succeeds  it ; 
and,  at  best,  after  a  fitful  season  of  renown,  they  r|uiotly  pass  away, 
and  sleep  well  in  the  common  cemetery  of  the  departed.  What  is 
present  is  apt  to  be  dazzling  and  iraposing,  and  to  assume  a  vast  im- 
portance over  the  distant  and  the  obscure.  The  mini]  in  its  perspect- 
ive becomes  affected  by  the  like  laws  as  those  of  the  natural  vision. 
The  shrub  in  tlie  foreground  overtops  tl^e  oak,  that  has  numbered  its 
centuries.  The  hill  under  our  eye  looms  higher  than  the  snowy  Alps, 
which  skirt  the  edge  of  the  hoiizon. 

'^  But  let  us  subject  this  matter  to  a  little  closer  scrutiny,  and  see  if 
the  annals  of  the  last  two  centuries  alune  do  not  sufficiently  admonish 
us  of  the  mutability  of  human  fame,  as  well  as  that  of  human  pursuits. 
What  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  power  has  been  expended  during 
that  period,  which  is  now  dimly  seen,  or  entirely  forgotten  !  The 
very  names  of  many  authors  have  perished,  and  the  titles  of  their 
works  are  to  be  gathered  only  from  the  dusty  pages  of  some  obscure 
catalogue.  What  reason  can  we  have  to  8U]>po80  that  much  of  our 
own  labors  will  not  share  a  kindred  fate  1  But,  turning  to  another 
and  brighter  part  of  the  picture,  where  the  mellowing  hand  of  time 
has  touched  with  its  finest  tints  the  varying  figures.  Wlio  are  there 
to  be  seen  but  Shakspeare,  aud  Milton,  and  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and 
Newton,  and  Cudwoith,  and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  not  to  speak  of  a 
host  of  others,  whose  works  ought  to  be  profoundly  studied,  and 
should  illustrate  every  library.  /  jmt  it  to  ourselves  to  saif,  tcho  are 
the  men  of  this  genera timi  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  these^  in 
the  extent  and  variety  aftluir  labors,  the  powers  of  their  geniiiSj  or  the 
depth  of  their  researches  1  Who  of  ourselves  can  hope  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  tho  human  mind  as  wide-spread  as  theirs  ?  Who  can 
hope  to  do  more  for  science^  for  philosophy,  for  !iteniture»  for  theolo- 
gy, than  they '!  I  put  the  argument  to  our  modesty,  whether  we  can 
dispense  with  the  products  of  their  genius,  and  wdsdom,  and  learning  j 
or  may  cast  aside  their  'works,  as  mere  play-things  for  idlers,  or  curi- 
osities for  collectors  of  the  antique  \ 

"  I  have  but  glanced  at  this  subject.  It  would  occupy  a  largo  dis- 
course to  unfold  it  in  its  various  bearings  and  consequences.  But  the 
strong  tendency  of  our  times  to  disregard  the  lessons  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  past  must  have  any  thing  but  a  salutary  effect  upon  all  the 
comphcatcd  interests  of  literary  as  well  as  social  life.  It  not  only 
loosens  and  disjoints  those  institutions,  which  seem  indispensable  to 
our  common  happiness  and  security,  but  it  puts  afloat  all  those  prin- 
ciples, which  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  very  axioms  of  all  sound  plii- 
hjsophy  and  literature.  In  no  country  on  earth  is  the  danger  of  such 
a  tendency  so  preq^iant  with  fearful  results,  as  in  our  own  ;  for  it 
nurses  a  spirit  of  innovation,  and  experiment,  and  oscillation,  which 
leaves  no  resting-place  fiir  sober  meditation  or  permanent  progress. 
It  was  the  striking  remark  of  an  acute  observer  of  tlie  human  mind, 
that  *he  w^ho  sots  out  with  doubting,  will  find  life  finished,  before  he 
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becomeB  master  of  the  rudiments ;'  and  that  he  who  begins  by  pre- 
suming on  his  own  sense  has  ended  his  studies  as  soon  as  he  has 
commenced  them." — Judge  Story's  Address,  Sec.* 

376 J,  b.  In  paiting,  for  the  present,  with  organic  chemistry  . 
would  a^ain  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  a  science  of  exalted  worth,  in 
its  vocation  of  laying  open  the  constitution  and  laws  of  inorganic  na- 
ture, and  in  applying  its  results  to  many  of  the  most  useful  purposes 
of  life.  The  physiologist  venerates  the  science,  does  homage  to  its 
cultivators,  would  do  battle  for  its  cause.  In  protecting  the  great  In- 
stitution which  it  is  his  province  to  illustrate,  in  preserving  unsullied 
the  stupendous  philosophy  of  Medicine,  he  makes  no  encroachment 
on  a  sister  science ;  but,  ever  obedient  to  the  voice  of  Nature,  he  wor- 
ships in  all  her  temples  (^  1034). 

4.   DISTRIBUTION. 

377.  The  fourth  function  common  to  animals  and  plants  is  distribu- 
tion or  circulation.  In  the  former,  after  the  food  has  become  so  far 
assimilated  ,as  to  receive  the  final  act  of  appropriation,  or,  in  other 
words,  after  it  is  formed  into  blood,  it  must  be  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  for  their  gro\vth,  nutrition,  &c.  This  office  is  performed 
by  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  in  all  perfect  and  superior  animals, 
and  by  the  blood-vessels  alone  in  the  inferior  tribes,  and  whenever 
the  heart  is  wanting.  In  the  lasl  instance  the  means  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  carry  on  the  circulation  in  plants. 

378.  The  mechanism  of  circulation  is  shown  by  the  function.  In 
the  perfect  animals  the  blood  is  expelled  by  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  into  the  aorta,  and  thence  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
where  it  is  applied  to  nutrition  and  secretion,  and  undergoes  depura- 
tion by  the  excretory  organs.  Such  as  is  not  thus  appropriated  is 
sent  forward  to  the  communicating  veins,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  right  auricle,  and  from  thence  to  the  right  ventricle,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  returned,  again, 
to  the  lefl  ventricle  through  the  pulmonary  veins  and  left  auricle.  In 
the  lungs,  the  venous  blood  is  converted  to  arterial,  and  perfected  foi 
the  various  exigencies  of  organic  life,  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  pul- 
monary mucous  tissue  and  atmospheric  air  (§  419,  827  b), 

379.  A  remarkable  exception  occurs  to  the  foregoing  general  plan 
of  the  circulation  in  the  transmission  of  venous  blood  from  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  to  the  liver,  through  the  vena  porta.  It  is  also 
anomalous,  that  this  blood  is  appropriated,  in  part,  to  the  formation 
of  an  organic  fluid,  the  bile,  while  the  residue  is  transmitted  to  the 
vena  cava  through  the  hepatic  veins;  these  veins  being  also  the  asso- 
ciate medium  for  the  return  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  (^1031). 

380.  There  are  three  principal  distinctions  between  the  blood  sent 
out  by  the  lefl  ventricle  and  that  which  is  returned  to  the  right :  1st 
The  color  of  venous  blood  is  a  modena  red ;  that  of  artenal  a  bright 
scarlet.  2d.  Venous  blood  is  more  highly  charged  with  carbonaceous 
matter  than  the  arterial.  3d.  Venous  blood  will  not  support  the  life 
of  organs. 

381.  The  blood  supplies  all  parts  with  their  means  of  nutrition,  se- 
cretion, &c.,  and  is,  itself,  the  stimulus  by  which  its  own  circulatory 
organs  are  excited  to  motion,  and  by  which  the  formative  and  secre- 
tory vessels  are  maintained  in  their  action.     The  pabtdum  vita  is, 

♦  See  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  foregoing  in  Tacitus'  Dialogue  conceminff  Ora- 
tory,   The  coincidences  should  admonish  us  the  more. 
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ihereforci  remarkably  diaiinguisbeJ  from  all  other  substances  in  na- 
ture, in  being  equally  the  stimulus  of  the  whole  circulatory  system, 
and  the  substance  acted  upon  and  appropriated  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  every  part  in  wbich  it  may  circulate  (§  136), 

It  IS  the  same  with  the  sap  of  plants  as  with  the  blood ;  botb  being 
alike  the  pahtdum  vihE.  Each  ia  every  where  converted  into  the 
solid  organs  to  which  it  is  distributed,  and  into  fluids  and  other  prod- 
ucts which  have  their  special  allotment  in  org^anic  life ;  and  nothing 
is  formed  which  is  not  derived  iTwrnediately  from  the  blood  or  sap  (§ 
41-44,  847  c,  1053). 

OF   THE    POWERS    WHICH    CIRCULATE    THE    BLOOD.* 

382.  Much  of  the  philosophy  of  medicine  is  involved  in  a  right  es- 
timate of  the  powers  which  carry  on  tbe  circulation  of  the  blood. 
But,  having  set  forth  this  sulrject  extensively  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries,  I  shall  now  lit^it  my  remarka  to  a  state* 
raent  of  the  most  prominent  facts  (§  407,  a). 

383,  a.  A  great  eiTor  has  prevailed  of  ascribing  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  to  the  propelling  power  of  the  heart  alone,  Anotlier,  less 
common^  imputes  venous  circulation  to  the  action  of  the  capillary  ar- 
teries ;  while  a  still  greater  regards  it  as  a  hydrostatic  phenomenon 
dependent  on  the  arterial  column  of  blood.  Another,  subversive  of 
all  principles  in  medicine,  refers  th«  circulation  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels— those  instruments  of  all  the  essential  organic  processes — to  cap- 
illary attraction.  Another  supposes  that  the  blood  is  moved  in  virtue 
of  its  ow*u  inherent  power.  Another,  that  the  globular  portion  is 
composed  of  animalcula*  which  traverse  the  circulatory  system  by 
their  locomotive  endowment.  But,  the  most  obnoxious  to  objection 
is  the  latest  speculation  which  flows  from  the  universal  doctrine  of 
Liebigj  that 

**  All  vital  activity  arises  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  elements  of  the  food  ;'*  that  **  the  life  of  ani- 
mals exhibits  itself  in  the  continual  ab^oqition  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air^  and  its  combination  with  certain  component  parts  of  the  animal 
body;**  and  that  ^'  the  cause  of  the  stale  of  motion  is  to  be  found  in 
a  series  of  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  organism;  those 
clianges  being  the  results  of  processes  of  decomposition*  lo  which  the 
food  itself,  f>T  the  structures  formed  from  it,  or  parts  of  organs,  are 
subjected."     {See  §  350,  nos.  0,  10,  ^  1054). 

This  last  hypothesis  imputes  the  circulation  entirely  to  the  chemical 
action  of  oxygen  gas  upon  the  tissues  and  npon  the  blood  itself;  re- 
jects, altogether,  the  propelling  and  suction  power  of  the  heart,  over- 
looks the  respiratory  movements,  the  peristallic  action  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphincters,  the  motions  of 
the  iris,  denies  all  vascular  action,  even  in  the  face  of  such  phenome- 
na as  blushing,  end  all  other  sympathetic  movements,  nor  recognizes 
a  local  morbid  physiological  determination  of  blood,  or  a  morbid  pro- 
cess, or  a  physiological  innuencc  of  therapeutical  agents,  but  con- 
strues all  these  unique  results  upon  the  same  chemical  phenomenon. 

383,  h.  A  modification,  however,  of  this  doctrine  concedes  an  in- 
atrumentality  of  the  heart  in  circulating  the  blood.  The  heart  still 
icts  in  virtue  of  the  combustive  process ;  and  so  far  the  doctrine  la 

*  Tim  term  prttterji,  ka  here  employed,  I'omprehenda  the  uitrtimoDtfl  of  circulation. 
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consistODt  But  it  is  fundamentally  contradicted  by  the  incongruity 
of  the  two  great  sources  of  power  at  the  apex  and  at  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circulation,  when  contrasted  with  the  exact  balance  which 
prevails  between  the  moving  power  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  system.  Nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  na- 
ture two  such  distinct  sources  of  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
specific  effect  as  that  which  imputes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
an  associate  mechanical  impulse  by  the  heart  and  a  chemical  process 
in  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  129). 

384.  There  are  numerous  elements  concerned  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  each  one  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  substantiate  in  a 
former  work .♦ — See  also  p.  934,  ^  1090. 

1st,  The  heart  possesses,  through  its  vital  properties,  an  active 
power  of  dilating  and  contracting  (§  498,  e,  1090), 

2d.  The  arteries  possess  a  similar  power,  though  in  a  far  inferior 
degree.  This  has  been  determined  by  the  application  of  irritants. — 
{Medical  and  Physiological  Comm.j  vol.  ii.,  p.  147-152,  375-403.) 

3d.  The  capillary  arteries,  or  the  reservoirs  of  blood  to  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  nave  the  same  power,  which  is  much  more  actively  ex- 
ercised than  in  the  larger  arteries.  The  capillaries  are  consequently 
brought  into  greater  action  when  stimulated  by  physical  agents,  as  in 
inflammatory  diseases,  or  by  the  nervous  power,  as  in  blushing  (§ 
480,  1039),  or  as  it  lights  up  inflammation  (^  647^,  746  c,  973-974). 

4th.  The  extreme  vessels,  or  terminating  series  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, have,  also,  a  like  power  of  contracting  and  dilating  actively,  and 
In  a  still  greater  degree  than  the  capillary  arteries  (§  136,  750). 

5th.  The  extreme  capillary  veins  have,  also,  a  special  action  of  the 
foregoing  nature,  which  aids  in  transmitting  the  blood  from  the  arte- 
rial system  to  the  next  larger  series  of  veins. 

6th.  The  larger  veins  possess  the  power  of  dilating  and  contracting 
actively,  according  to  the  varying  quantities  of  blood  transmitted  from 
the  arterial  system.  Their  constant  conatus  to  contract  on  their  con- 
tents assists  in  the  transmission  of  the  blood. 

7th.  All  the  cavities  of  the  heart  operate  upon  tho  principle  of  an 
exhausting  pump,  during  their  dilatation. — Note  Bb  p.  1131. 

385.  All  tho  foregoing  powers  (§  384)  concur  together,  according 
to  a  consummate  Design,  in  circulating  the  blood.  All  are  important 
elements ;  no  one  adequate  in  itself,  while  each  should  be  studied  by 
itself,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  whole  (§  74,  80, 117, 137, 143, 
155,  156,  169/,  266,  303J  a,  306,  310,  311,  387,  399,  409/  422, 
514  A,  524  d,  525,  526  d,  528,  638,  733  b,  750,  764  &,  811,  847  c, 
848,  902/,  905,  1054).    The  Exp.  &c.  are  in  the  Commentaries.* 

386.  The  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are, 
respectively,  nearly  synchronous.  Although  there  be  a  perfect  consent 
of  action  between  the  capillaries,  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the  heart, 
those  vessels  are  not  associated  with  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
nor  with  each  other,  in  tho  same  way  as  the  actions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries ;  and  they  are  modified,  also,  according  to  the  special  func- 
tions they  perform  in  different  parts  (133  b,  135  a,  136).  The  case 
of  blushing  shows  us  the  law  in  regard  to  the  capillaries  (§  476,  &c.). 

387.  The  final  cause  of  motion  in  the  veins  is  chiefly  that  of  sub- 

*  Medical  and  Pbvsiological  Commentariea,  vol.  ii.,p.  375-^36, 147-153,  and  theBiiay 
OD  Che  Theotiea  qf  Jn/lammation,  ihid. 
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sen'ing  ihe  arterial  system ;  and  here  the  conaeiit  of  action  betwiAtt 
the  veins  and  arteries  is  stiJl  more  illustrative  of  tlie  profound  nature 
of  the  principles  tind  laws  which  govern  the  functiouis  of  orgunin  life. 
It  has  been,  indeed,  the  iiniversal  doctrine  that  the  capacity  of  the 
veins  is  detennined  in  a  niechanica!  manner  by  the  volume  of  blood 
transmitted  from  the  arteries ;  but  1  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
supposed  physical  distension  and  elastic  contraction  of  the  veins  are 
without  foil  ud  at  ion,  and  would  form  a  raotjt  serious  obstacle  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  bluod.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  those  actions 
are  not  only  of  a  vital  nature,  but  that  they  aje  a  perpetual  illustra- 
tion of  sympathy,  depending  upon  sympathetic  relations  of  the  veins 
to  the  communicating  series  of  arterial  capillaries. 

This  peculiar  constitution  of  the  veins  explains  the  reason  why  they 
collapse  when  divided  ;  since  their  sympathetic  relation  to  the  arteries 
is  thus  extinguished,  The  veins,  indeed,  appear  to  be  not  less  sus- 
ceptible of  action  from  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  with  the  capillary 
arteries  than  the  iris  with  the  retina  (§  614,  k),  whose  phenomena  so 
clearly  demonstrate  the  operation  of  that  principle  in  developing  sen- 
«ible  motions;  but  compounded  as  to  veins  of  contiimous  and  n*mote.* 

The  dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  veins  are,  therefore,  very 
greatly  effected  by  reflex  nervous  influences  exerted  upon  tliem  by  tJbe 
varying  states  of  the  capillary  arteries,  as  well  as  by  the  quantities  of 
hlood  they  are  employed  in  transmitting  to  the  veins.  These  influ- 
ences appear  to  he  originally  felt  by  the  capillary  scries  of  veins, 
where  the  organic  properties  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and 
thence  propagated  by  continuous  sympathy  to  the  larger  series  (§  498, 
and  Comm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  520,  521,  &c.),  when  reflex  actions  ensue.* 

Did  not  a  consent  of  action  with  the  arteries  (depending  on  tlia 
principle  of  sympatliy,  §  45ii,  4D5,  &:c,,  4^8)  exist  in  the  veins,  the  vi- 
tal contractility,  and  the  elastic  property  of  the  coats,  must  be  me- 
chanically overcome  by  the  increased  tpiantity  i^f  blood  transmitted  to 
them.  The  blood  must  be  forcibly  injected  into  the  capillary  veins 
by  the  vis  a  Urga^  and  in  nnmerons  parts  of  difficult  penetration 
by  the  finest  injections  of  art.  This  is  utterly  repugnant  to  that  Uni- 
ty of  Design  which  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  organized  being,  and 
would  he  leaving  an  important  fnnction  to  a  fortuitous  and  inadequate 
provision.  Nor  can  it  be  consistently  supposed  that  the  phenomena 
which  appertain  to  one  class  of  vessels  are  of  a  vital  nature,  and 
those  of  the  other,  resulting  in  an  anatomically  associated  series, 
mechanical. 

The  veins  possess^  also,  longitudinal  fibres,  by  which  they  are  fit- 
ted for  rapid  and  uniform  motion  over  an  extensive  tract;  and  this 
action  implies  a  predominance  of  continuous  sympathy  (§  49S).  It  is 
also  proved  that  the  veins,  like  the  heart  and  arteries,  dilate  actively 
on  the  application  of  certain  stimuli  to  their  external  surface. — 
{Mvd.  and  Fhtjsiohg.  Comin,,  vol  ii.,  p.  147-152;  375-401.) 

388.  Venous  circulation  is  determined  principally  by  the  suction 
or  derivative  power  of  the  nght  cavities  of  the  heart,  but  is  aided  hy 
the  contractile  power  of  the  large  veins,  by  the  more  specific  action 
of  the  capillary  veins,  and  by  the  propelling  power  of  the  communi- 
cating series  of  arterial  capillaries.  The  contraction  of  the  lefl  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  large  arteries,  have  little  or  no 
agency  in  venous  circulation.     Their  force  is  probably  exhausted,  or 

*  Continuous  •vrnpalby  i»  continuou*  irf/tutnee  of  lb«fle  InstiluCes  (vn?.  tttO  r,  f,  49S  a) 
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Dearly  so,  when  the  blood  has  reached  the  terminal  series  of  the  art» 
rial  system. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart 
by  the  powers  just  stated. 

It  is  not  alone  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles  which  constitutes  the 
derivative  power,  as  had  been  supposed  till  I  investigated  this  subject ; 
but  equally,  also,  that  of  the  ventricles  (^  1090). 

389.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  have  ex- 
amined every  objection  which  has  been  alleged  against  the  imputed 
dependence  of  venous  circulation  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  atmospheric  pressure.  One  objection  had  been  stated 
with  greater  force  and  apparent  plausibility  than  the  rest,  by  Drs. 
Philip,  Amott,  and  other  eminent  men ;  namely,  that  the  parietes  of 
the  veins  should  collapse  upon  the  supposed  doctrine  of  suction.  To 
chis  objection  I  have  replied,  that  the  injecting  power  of  the  commu- 
nicating arterial  capillaries  maintains  the  veins  in  a  state  of  fullness. 
The  perfectly  harmoniouif  relation  amon^  the  powers  which  circulate 
the  blood  establishes  a  correspondence  between  the  movements  in 
the  venous  and  arterial  systems,  by  which  nature  has  duly  provided 
against  so  great  an  evil  as  apprehended. 

390,  a.  The  suction  power  of  the  heart,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  in  the  *' Commentaries,*'  is  indispensable  to  the  portal  circula- 
tion, and  to  that,  also,  of  the  lymphatics,  lacteals,  thoracic  duct,  and 
umbilical  vein ;  though,  doubtless,  the  independent  action  of  these 
vessels  contributes  to  the  motion  of  their  contents. 

390,  h.  In  the  foregoing  work  I  have  considered  the  objection  rela- 
tive to  the  occasional  jet  of  blood  from  a  vein  wounded  in  venesec- 
tion in  certain  conditions  of  disease ;  and  I  purpose  now,  from  its 
ambiguous  relation  to  my  subject,  adverting  to  the  causes  of  the  in- 
termitting pulse  that  so  oflen  attends  congested  states  of  the  liver. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  long  observed ;  but  no  substantial  cause 
has  been  assigned.  It  is  due,  I  apprehend,  to  two  influences,  one  of 
which  is  sympathetic,  the  other  more  or  less  mechanical. 

The  sympathetic  is  readily  appreciated ;  the  mechanical,  and  most 
important,  requires  explanation.  In  my  Essay  on  Inflammation,  and 
in  the  present  work,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  current  of 
blood  IS  accelerated  in  the  vessels  immediately  concerned  in  that 
morbid  process,  notwithstanding  the  enlarged  diameters  of  the  vessels 
(§711,  &c.).  But  not  so  in  venous  congestion,  unless  the  propelling, 
and  therefore,  also,  the  suction  power  of  the  heart,  be  considerably 
increased.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  force  of  the  heart, 
in  venous  congestions  of  the  liver,  is  even  reduced  below  its  ordinary 
standard,  however  there  may  be  an  attendant  hardness  of  the  pulse 
(§  688).  Now,  therefore,  since  the  veins  undergo  an  enlargement  in 
their  congested  states,  and  since,  also,  the  volume  of  blood  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  heart  through  the  portal  system  is  very  large,  if  it 
enter  that  organ  in  an  unusual  manner,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
would  embarrass  its  action.  Such  would  be  the  eflect  of  a  sluggish 
or  irregular  ingress,  especially,  as  will  be  seen,  if  not  correspondent 
with  the  egress  of  blood. 

But,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  pulse  becomes  intermit- 
tent, fbr  the  first  time,  after  the  hepatic  aflection  has  sensibly  yielded. 
This  occurs,  however,  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  in   rather  intense 
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forms  i  I"  veiiouB  congestion,  and  where  the  force  of  tlie  heart,  and 
therefore  its  suction  power,  are  manifestly  increased,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  practitioners,  cautious  of  blood-letting,  will  venture  upon 
the  remedy.  An  incomplete  subaidence  of  the  disease,  and  the 
means  of  treatmont,  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart ;  and  the  suction 
power  being  thus  lessened,  while  the  veins  remain  yet  enlarged,  the 
blood  moves  with  a  tardy  pace  in  the  portal  veins,  and  disturbs  the 
rhythmic  action  of  the  heart. 

There  is  also  another,  and  important  element  of  tliis  mecbauical 
cause,  which  consists  in  an  in  terra  p  ted  balance  between  the  blood 
which  enters  the  heart  and  that  which  is  prcijectcd  from  it;  its  en- 
trance being  rendered  slow  by  the  state  of  the  portal  veins,  while  its 
projection  is  unembarrassed »  If  the  pulse  be  merely  intermittent^ 
and  only  so  after  several  boats,  excitement  from  exercise,  but  not 
from  the  mind,  will  often  restore,  for  a  short  time,  the  harmony  of 
both  ventricles.  Mental  excitement,  on  the  contrary,  throug;h  nervous 
influence,  is  apt  to  increase  the  intermission,  and  often  adds  an  irreg- 
Klarihj  (§  227,  509,  Sec).  But,  unlike  the  simply  intermitting,  an  ir- 
regvlar  pulse  is  commonly  increased  in  its  inegiilarity  by  violent 
exercise,  as  well  as  by  excitements  of  mind.  The  intermitting  pulse, 
on  the  contrary,  is  often  most  strongly  pronounced  in  the  horizontal 
posture.     Reflex  nervous  influences  enact  a  part  in  this  phenomenon. 

The  nature  of  the  sympathetic  cause  will  be  readily  appreciated 
by  the  accurate  observer,  when  he  considers  how  often  intermis- 
sions or  irregularities  of  the  pnlse  are  increased  by  a  full,  and  some- 
times  a  scanty  meal  {§  512),  throiififh  reflex  ncrvouB  actions. 

Cerebral  inflammation  often  gives  rise  to  an  irregular  action  of  the 
heart ;  but  here  the  cause  is  determined  by  the  nen^ous  power  alone 
(5  226,  &c,).  In  the  case  of  the  brain,  also,  the  pulse  is  apt  to  be 
more  irregular  than  intermittent ;  while  in  that  of  the  liver  it  may 
be  both  (§  687,  tVc). 

39 L  The  valves  of  the  veins  have  been  universally  supposed  to  con- 
tribute essentially  to  venous  circulation,  by  supporting  the  column 
of  blood.  This,  however,  I  liave  endeavored  to  show,  is  a  mistaken 
opinion  ;*  for  they  are  always  open  when  the  current  of  blood  is  pass- 
ing. Like  the  valves  of  the  heart  their  great  iinal  cause  is  to  prevent 
the  ref!ux  of  blood  when  pressure  operates,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
like  design  of  tlie  frequent  inosculation  of  the  veins.  The  supposed 
co-operation  of  the  voluntary  muscles  in  venous  circulation  is  also 
merely  accidental. 

392,  a.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  whole  theory  of  the  circula- 
tion is  strictly  relative  to  the  proneities  of  life.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  which  the  blood  is  forced  along  the  returning  vessels, 
is  entirely  incidental ;  and,  although  the  transit  of  blood  frcitn  one 
part  to  another  is  merely  mechanical,  its  motion  originates  entirely  it, 
vital  agencies.  The  facta,  of  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
predicated,  are  very  numerous,  and  contribute  to  some  of  the  most 
important  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles.  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  consider  yet  farther  some  of  the  most  indisputable,  and  to  re- 
gard them,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  connection  with  the  laws  of 
which  they  are  the  foundation, 

392,  b.  Although  the  vascular  system  contributes  an  important  part 
^  lfedi«;iiJ  and  Fhysifilogieal  CoimneDtariei.  vol,  ii..  p.  4tt,  496. 
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toward  the  common  circulation,  the  heart  possesses  within  itself  a 
general  control  over  this  great  function  of  life.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, ''-a  thousand  causes  might  intervene,  over  which  the  organ,  so 
limited  in  influence,  could  .have  no  control,  to  retard  or  divert  the 
course  of  the  blood ;  and  which,  by  occasioning  one  short  delay,  might 
prevent  its  return  forever."  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  g^at  mo- 
tive source,  through  its  contractile  power,  in  the  universal  act  of  dis- 
tribution, but,  to  effect  a  return  of  the  venous  blood,  "  it  is  made  the 
centre  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  gravity,  aiid  designates  the  sta^e 
in  the  circulation  in  which  a  deficiency  of  supply  would  be  the  last  m 
being  felt.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  per- 
formed, and  life  preserved,  notwithstanding  long  and  copious  dis- 
charges of  blood,  which,  upon  any  other  hypothesis,  must  have  been 
fatal.  For,  according  to  these  hypotheses,  the  heart,  or  at  least  the 
auricles,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  projection.  They  mark  the  highest 
advance  of  me  tide,  and  would^  fiist  be  abandoned  by  the  retiring 
fluid.  They  would  be  drained  by  every  profuse  hemoiThage,  and  the 
heart  would  expend  its  energy  in  fruitless  eflbrts  to  circulate  a  fluid 
that  came  not  within  its  reach."  Upon  any  other  theory,  how  could 
what  Armstrong  calls  "  the  beautiful  balance  between  die  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  heart"  be  preserved  1  How,  otherwise,  would  the 
circulation  be  restored  in  syncope  1  In  respect,  also,  to  the  absorbent 
power,  it  is  farther  well  said  by  Carson,  that,  "  though  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  data  from  which  the  power  of  the  heart  can  be  cal- 
culated, there  must  exist,  nevertheless,  certain  limits,  within  which  it 
must  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  confined.  If  we  consider  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  circulation  is  nearly  one  fiflh  of  the  weight  of  tho 
whole  body ;  that  this  great  mass  is  spread  over  an  immense  surface ; 
that  it  is  therefore  subjected  to  great  resistance  from  friction,  espe- 
cially in  the  small  vessels  where  each  globule  is  to  be  rolled  over  a 
fixed  surface;  that  the  currents,  in  consequence  of  anastomosing 
branches,  are  perpetually  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  at- 
traction must  powerfully  prevail  between  the  blood  and  small  vessels ; 
when  we  consider  the  mass  moved,  the  motion  with  which  it  is  moved, 
and  the  resistance  opposed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  this  labor 
could  have  been  performed  by  the  propelling  power  of  the  ventricle  ;" 
besides  the  obvious  objections  of  the  liability  of  the  curvature  of  the 
aorta  and  the  capillary  arteries  to  be  ruptured,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  portal,  placental,  and  lymphatic  circulation  (§  390). 

Again,  *'the  two  trunks  of  the  ascending  and  descending  cava  meet 
at  the  heart  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  straight  line.  The  streams 
of  blood  which  are  conveyed  by  these  vessels  to  the  heart  are  placed 
at  that  point  in  direct  opposition.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  blood 
is  returned  to  the  heart  by  b,  vis  a  tergo,  this  position  of  the  vessels  is 
the  most  unfavorable  that  can  be  conceived  for  the  office  that  is  as- 
signed to  them.  The  momentum  of  blood  in  one  vessel  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  that  of  the  other ;  or,  if  the  current  in  the  descending  was 
stronger  than  that  in  the  ascending  cava,  the  blood  in  the  weaker 
stream  would  be  prevented  from  ever  reaching  the  heart." 

392,  c.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  especially 
in  the  Essays  on  Inflammation,  and  the  Powers  which  Circulate  the 
Blood,  I  have  exhibited  a  great  amount  of  proof  establishing  the 
vital  actions  of  the  capiilaiy  blood-vessels,  and  showing  that  the  mo 
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mentutti  of  the  blootl,  as  derived  from  the  left  cardiac  ventricle,  is 
nearly  lost  in  the  capillaries.  The  opinion  of  Hunter,  Bichat,  Philip, 
and  other  distinguished  observers,  to  the  same  effect,  being  founded 
upon  the  most  ample  investigations,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt 
upon  a  question  of  such  fundamental  importance  in  ihe  philos.7phy 
of  organic  life,  **  Have  they/*  says  Wilson  Philip,  '*  who  maintain 
that  the  circulation  h  supported  by  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart 
alone,  made  even  the  rudest  calculation  of  the  degree  of  resistance 
to  be  overcome  in  drivJtig  the  blood  tiirough  two  capillary  systems  at 
such  a  rate,  that^  in  a  q;iven  time,  the  same  q«antily  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  veins,  which  is  thrown  into  the  arteries  1  Have  they  made 
any  estimate  of  the  strength  neccssaiy  in  the  ilifferent  sets  of  veaaela, 
and  particularly  in  the  larger  arteries,  to  sustain  a  power  capable  of 
overcoming  this  resistance  1  Let  them  give  what  imaginable  power 
tbey  will,  they  cannot  make  this  power  greater  than  the  coats  of  the 
▼essels  will  bear  without  rupture**  (§  1054, 1056). 

So  completely  arrested,  indeed,  is  the  momentum  of  blood  w4ien 
it  reaches  the  arterial  capillaries,  so  manifest  are  the  vital  actions  of 
these  vessels,  and  so  unaccountably  did  Philip  and  Bicliat  overlook 
the  suction  power  of  the  hcait,  that  they  ascribed  the  circulation  in 
the  veins  entirely  to  the  propelling  action  of  the  capillary  arteries. 
Owing  to  this  limited  view,  Bichat  was  led  to  observe,  that,  **  not- 
withstanding all  that  lias  been  wTitten  as  to  the  cause  of  venous  cir- 
culation»  there  is  an  obscurity  in  it,  in  which  there  are  but  few  rays 
of  light."  The  circulation  of  the  liver  embarrassed  him  eepecially; 
since  any  general  hypotliesis  which  should  fail  here  must  be  wholly 
abandoned  (^  390).  Ho  considered  it,  however,  **incontesiibly 
proved,  that  when  the  blood  has  arrived  in  the  general  capillary  sys- 
tem, it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  influence  of  the  heart,  and  that  the 
teft  ventricle  has  no  influence  in  the  venous  system," 

392,  (1,  The  demonstrations  of  a  direct  nature,  to  show  ibe  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  blood-vessels  (the  veins  as  well  as  arteries), 
are  too  numerous  and  various  for  concentrated  observation.  They 
are  scattered  throughout  this  work,  and  many  of  importance  occur 
only  in  the  3l€dical  and  Fhysiohgkal  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p,  147- 
152,  375-401).  The  original  suggestions  of  many  belong  to  myself, 
as,  also,  their  general  application  to  the  subjects  before  me.  It  has 
been  one  of  my  special  objects  to  demonstrate  an  active  dilatation  of 
all  the  blood- vessel*^,  as  well  as  their  active  contraction.  The  latter, 
indeed,  proves  that  the  dilatation  is  active  and  vital.  The  greater 
principle  lies  in  tlie  necessity  of  a  countemctmg  power ;  since  active 
contraction  alternating  with  dilatation  necessarily  implies  correspond- 
ing principles  of  motion,  or  there  would  be  a  permanent  state  of 
contraction  or  tonic  spasm.  The  sanguiferous  system,  therefore, 
would  be  devoid  of  function,  and  nothing  but  **  stagnation"  would 
be  the  great  law  of  organic  nature  (§  748,  1039,  1090). 

393.  The  doctrine  of  venous  circulation,  as  I  have  expounded  it 
hcre»  and  proved  it  extensively  in  the  *'  Commentaries,"  is  replete 
with  the  most  important  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical 
conclusions.  It  strikes  a  fatal  blow  ai  the  whole  mechanical  nypoth- 
esis  and  the  stimulant  treatment  of  venous  congestion  (§  768-793), 
80  shown  in  my  Essay  on  that  affection.  It  dot  ermines  all  the  great 
fundamental  points  which  have  been  in  dispute  respecting  the  circtj* 
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lation  of  the  blood.  It  proves  that  the  propelling  f6rce  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  is  lost,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  extreme  capillary 
arteries.  It  proves,  what  is  of  greater  importance  than  all  things 
else  in  the  Institutes  of  medicine,  that  the  extreme  vessels  possess  an 
independent  vital  action ;  since  otherwise  the  blood  could  never  be 
earned  forward  in  the  veins  by  the  power  of  suction  (§  389).  But 
that  would  not  be  the  greatest  oversight  in  the  plan  of  organic  na- 
ture (^  1039,1040). 

394.  The  highest  practical,  as  well  as  philosophical,  conclusions 
are  involved  in  a  correct  estimate  of  the  powers  which  determine  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  (§  393).  But  there  are  no  errors  so  prolific 
of  evil,  and  so  derogatory  to  medical  philosophy,  as  that  which  as- 
sumes a  passive  state  of  the  terminal  series  of  the  arteries,  or  that 
circulation  is  carried  on  in  that  series  by  capillary  attraction,  or  by 
their  oxydation  (§  383). 

Were  either  of  these  hypotheses  true,  there  could  be  none  of  the 
organic  products,  as  derived  from  the  blood,  no  secretion,  no  nutri- 
tion— ^not  a  principle  in  physiology,  pathology,  or  therapeutics ;  for 
all  the  essential  organic  functions,  and  all  the  processes  of  disease, 
are  carried  on  by  the  terminal  series  of  the  arteries  (§  481  g^  483,  &c.). 

Consider  the  phenomena  of  sympathy ;  contemplate  the  experi- 
ments of  Philip  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions ;  study 
the  laws  of  the  nervous  power  in  their  relation  to  organic  functions ; 
observe  how  instantly  mental  emotions  will  variously  affect  the  action 
of  the  heart,  or  bring  a  suffusion  of  blood  to  the  pallid  face,  or  how 
stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  will  as  instantly  produce  corresponding 
results  (§  481-485);  and  you  will  concede  that  these  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  nervous  power  demonstrate  the  independent  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  overturn  the  physical  and  chemical 
hypotheses  of  life. 

395.  The  foregoing  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic 
systems  upon  the  capillaries  and  extreme  vessels  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance m  pathology,  and  in  the  philosophy  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. These  vessels  are  not  only  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  they 
sustain  all  the  morbific  influences  which  result  in  sympathetic  dis- 
eases, and  upon  these  vessels  all  remedial  agents  exert  their  curative 
effects,  whether  by  their  direct  action,  or  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  nervous  power  (§  222-233|,  456  a,  1039,  Note  Bb  p.  1131). 

396.  Nor  is  it  alone  an  active  condition  by  which  the  terminal  se- 
ries of  arteries  is  remarkably  distinguished.  Our  various  facts  estab- 
lish the  no  less  important  principles,  that  the  several  orders  of  term- 
inal vessels  have  their  vital  properties  and  actions  strongly  pronoun- 
ced, and  that  these  properties  and  actions  are  peculiarly  modified  in 
their  natural  state,  both  in  a  general  sense,  and  in  different  parts,  and 
that  they  are  liable  to  various  other  peculiar  modifications  from  the 
operation  of  morbific  and  therapeutical  agents.  Hence,  all  our  cura- 
tive means  must  have  a  steady  and  direct  reference  to  the  existing 
condition  of  these  ej|^eme  capillary  vessels  (§  149,  150,  &c.). 

397.  Of  the  extreme  vessels  physiologists  have  supposed,  with  great 
reason,  that  there  are  at  least  three  series ;  one  being  destined  for  nu- 
trition, another  fi)r  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  the  fluids,  and  an- 
other series  coinciding  with  the  veins. 

Without  being  disposed  to  submit  this  question,  in  the  least,  to  the 
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microscope  (§  131 )»  tbere  might  be  allowed,  according  to  Wagner, 
what  has  probably  been  hypotbetically  suggested  by  tbe  well-known 
•simplicity  of  nature,  tlmt  ibero  is  "  but  one  kind  of  termination  in  ref- 
eietJce  to  an  artery — a  passage  into  a  vein  through  a  capillary  vessel, 
and  an  intermediate  net-work."  In  this  case»  how^ever,  there  must 
either  exist  lateral  projections  from  the  terminal  capillary,  or  there 
must  radiate  from  the  "  inlemiediate  nei-vvork^'  vessels  whose  office  is 
to  distribute  the  blood  from  whicli  are  eliminated  tho  materiab  for 
nutrition,  &c. 

398*  Tho  extreme  vessels  which  are  destined  for  nutrition,  secre- 
tion, and  excretion,  elect  from  the  blood,  contained  in  their  reservoirs 
the  capillary  arteries,  the  precise  elements  that  are  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  each  peculiar  compound  throughout  the  body,  and  in 
such  unilurm  proportions  and  modes  of  combination  as  shall  forever, 
and  without  deviation,  render  them  exactly  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  every  pail:»  as  ordained  at  the  Creation  (§  41-44).  This  is  done 
in  virtue  of  the  peculiarly  modified  states  of  irritability  and  other 
properties  of  life,  according  to  the  exact  office  of  every  part.  Yet 
are  these  the  vessels  which  are  said  to  be  under  the  sole  govemment 
of  physical  and  chemical  laws  (§  383),  and  whose  morbid  slate  in  in* 
flammation  is  constituted  by  a  mechanical  relaxation  of  their  parietes, 
and  a  stagnation  and  coagulation  of  their  contents  (§  711,  &c.)  1 

399.  In  their  natural  state,  the  foregoing  vesselsadraitbut  very  few 
of  the  red  globules  of  blood,  in  iirtue  of  their  peculiarly  modified  ir- 
ritability ;  and  this,  therefore,  where  the  calibre  surpasses  the  diam- 
eters of  the  red  globules.  There  is  no  mechanical  "  strainifig  of  of 
the  finer  from  the  coarser  parts  of  the  blood"  by  an  inadequate  capa- 
city of  those  vessels  which  convey  only  white  blood  (§  493.  d)*  The 
separation  is  effected  in  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  by  causes 
which  are  very  foreign  to  ** strainers'*  and  "sieves*'  (§  129,  135-138, 
266,  750).  The  same  principle  interprets  the  admission  of  the  red 
globules  into  those  serous  vessels,  in  inflammation,  Imtability  is  there 
morbidly  affected,  and  the  usual  process  of  vital  decomposition  of  the 
blood  is,  of  course,  arrested  (§  327-329).  The  entire  blood  then  finds 
its  w^ay  into  ibe  lymph  vessels,  as  they  are  called  ;  and  the  organic 
law  hy  which  that  result  is  determined  (§  192,  278)  is  beautifully  illiis' 
tratod  by  two  experiments ;  one  by  Buniva,  the  other  by  Procter 
The  experiments  also  confirm  the  doctrines  which  I  have  taught  as  to 
the  character  of  the  n envoys  power,  and  its  agency  in  organic  actions, 
while  both  observers  pursuing  dilFerent  routes,  and  attaining  a  com- 
mon end  through  opposite  cWecls^  but  by  common  principles  relative 
to  4be  nervous  power,  illustrate  and  confirm  the  experimenta  of  each 
(§  222-233|,  476,  &c.,  500). 

Buniva  had  great  difficulty  in  effecting  an  injection  of  an  artery  of 
a  living  dog,  till  ho  divided  the  spinal  cord,  when,  by  thus  withdraw- 
ing  the  stimulus  of  the  neiTOus  power,  the  capillaries  lost  their  pecu- 
liar susceptibility,  and  the  contents  of  the  syringe  passed  freely  on.— 
Buniva  (^  1039,  1056),  .      . 

In  Procter's  experiment,  *'a  hoi-se  was  kille^Jlw  dividing  the  me- 
dulla, the  bowels  turned  aside,  and  the  branch  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  joins  the  ischiadic,  laid  bare ;  also,  one  of  iho  arteries 
of  the  leg.  A  wire  applied  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, defended  with  sponge,  was  applied  to  tbe  nerve,  and  the  nega- 
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tive  wire  to  the  artery.  Tbe  positive  wire  was  then  drawn  slowly 
along  the  plates  of  a  fifty-plate  battery  and  the  effect  was  certainly 
not  only  to  reproduce  the  pulsation  in  the  artery ,  but  also  clearly  to 
excite  circulation  in  the  more  minute  vessels."  A  by-stander  ex- 
claimed, ^'  See  how  that  pipe  beats  when  they  put  on  those  wires !" 
— ^Procter,  on  the  Sympctthetic  Nerve,     1844. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  experiment  by  Dr.  Hall  (§  263), 
which,  it  will  have  been  observed,  is  insuperably  opposed  to  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system  in  producing  organic 
actions,  and  as  examined  in  my  Essays  on  "  Vitality,*'  &c.  (p.  42, 
note).  See,  also.  Experiments  by  Kriemer,  §  485,  and  Philip,  ^  483« 
and  Dr.  Parry's  case,  §  487,  gg, — Note  d  p.  1122. 

5.    APPROPRIATION,    OR   NUTRITION   AND    SECRETION. 

400.  Appropriation,  like  assimilation,  is  a  comprehensive,  though 
less  complex,  function.  It  embraces  what  arc  commonly  designated 
as  two  functions,  namely,  nutrition  and  secretion. 

401,  a.  A  common  fluid  being  formed,  and  distributed  to  the  sever- 
al parts  of  the  animal  and  vegetable,  is  then  appropriated  to  their 
several  uses. 

401.  h.  Animals  are  distinguished  by  an  unceasing  change  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  actions  of  life  disturb 
the  composition  of  parts,  which,  being  thus  unsuited  for  the  purposes 
of  organization,  and  reduced  to  a  fluid  state,  are  returned  to  the 
general  circulating  mass  of  blood,  where  they  either  again  undergo 
assimilation,  or  are  eliminated  and  cast  off  by  the  excretory  organs. 
To  supply  this  waste  is,  in  part,  the  office  of  appropriation,  which 
furnishes  new  molecules  from  the  blood,  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
process  of  disintegration  afber  growth  is  completed,  but  occurring  in 
excess  while  nutrition  is  engaged  in  rearing  up  the  fabric  to  a  state 
of  maturity.  Appropriation  is  also  the  function  through  which  those 
secreted  fluids,  which  act  as  auxiliaries  in  the  processes  of  life,  are 
renewed  in  their  original  character. 

402.  Appropriation,  therefore,  whether  it  refer  to  the  increase  and 
renewal  of  the  solid  parts,  or  to  the  production  of  useful  fluids,  being 
equally  a  process  of  secretion,  every  organic  product,  vegetable  or 
animal,  is  the  result  of  secretion.  But  appr^riation,  as  applied  to 
the  useful  fluids  that  are  formed  from  the  blood  or  sap,  is  more  com- 
monly  known  as  an  act  of  secretion ;  and  though  the  next  function 
which  will  be  considered,  namely,  excretion,  is  very  analogous,  yet  the 
final  causes  of  secretion  and  excretion  being  entirely  difierent,  it  is 
proper  that  they  should  be  arranged  as  distinct  processes. 

Since,  however,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  excretion  are  very  analo- 
gous processes,  secretion  is  a  good  generic  term  for  the  whole.  Each 
process  consists  of  certain  acts  by  which  new  formations  are  gener- 
ated from  the  blood.  All  parts  are  first  eliminated  in  a  fluid  state. 
Such  as  are  destined  for  nutrition  assume  the  condition  of  the  solids 
which  they  supply  as  soon  as  eliminated :  such  as  subserve  the  uses 
of  fluids  remam  permanently  fluid.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  ap- 
propriation, in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  the  highest  act  of  assimila- 
tion, but  may  be  very  properly  regarded  as  a  function  by  itself. 

403.  Every  part  of  the  body  possesses  a  secreting  apparatus,  since 
evory  part  appropriates  the  blood  to  itself  (§  398). 
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404.  The  organs  which  generate  tlie  permanent  fluid  products  are 
very  various,  and  more  complex  than  such  as  carry  on  nutrition.  The 
former  are  either  glands  or  simple  memhranes,  acting  in  their  com-  ' 
pound  condition  (§  92).  The  immediate  instruments  consist  of  a  sim 
pie  series  of  extreme  vessels  which  pervade  every  part,  and  which 
are  every  where  so  constituted,  anatomically  and  vitally,  that  they 
elaborate  from  the  common  nutritive  fluid  such  compounds  as  are  ex- 
actly conformable  to  the  nature  of  each  part  respectively  (§  41-44, 
133,  &c.,  136  i,  188,  &c.,  205,  &c.,  233,  397,  398). 

405.  The  variety  of  secreted  products,  solid  and  fluid,  is  greatei, 
and  the  quantity  more  abundant  in  animals  than  in  plants,  and  in  pro- 
portion, also,  to  the  complexity  of  organization. 

406.  The  following  products  of  secretion  which  remain  more  oi 
less  fluid  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  first  six  are  common  to 
most  animals : 

1.  Gastric  juice. 

2.  Saliva. 

3.  Pancreatic  juice. 

4.  Bile. 


5.  Serous  fluids. 


6.  Mucous  fluids. 


7.  Tears. 


"Concerned  in  digestion. 

i'  Of  the  serous  tissues. 
**      cellular  tissue. 
"      articular  tissues. 
"      chambers  of  the  eye. 
*•      capsule  of  the  lens. 
"      labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
Of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  mouth. 
"  **  "        nose. 

**  "  "        pharynx. 

"  "  "        larynx  and 

trachea. 
**  "  "        lungs. 

"  **  **        stomach. 

**  "  "        intestines. 

"      urinary  and  genital  organs. 
**      skin  of  aquatic  animals. 


8.  Fatty  or  oily  liquids. 


9.  Fluids  of  defense. 


I '  Suet,  and  fat  of  cellular  tissue. 

Marrow  of  bones. 

Liquids  in  the  cryptae  of  the  skin. 

Cerumen  of  the  ear. 

Fatty  fluid  of  prepuce. 

Many  other  oily  products. 
{  Ink  of  the  sepia. 
J  Liquids  of  insects. 
I  Virus  of  serpents,  &c. 
(^  Galvanism  of  torpedo,  &c. 
10.  Humors  of  the  spider,  and  of  other  insects,  from  which  iheii 
webs,  cocoons,  &c.,  are  formed. 

I '  Germinal  fluid. 

Semen. 

Product  of  vesiculae  seminales. 

Liquor  of  Cowper's  glands. 

Liquids  in  the  foetal  membranes. 

The  milk  of  mammifera. 


11 


Fluids  necessary  to  the 
preservation    of  the-* 
species. 
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The  foregoing  fluids  are  variable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  an- 
imal, but  always  the  same  in  each  species,  and  analogous,  respective- 
ly, in  all  (§  53,  &c.,  83). 

407,  a.  In  considering  the  mechanism  and  the  function  of  appro- 
priation, it  devolves  upon  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  as  in  all  other 
anatomical  and  physiological  inquiries,  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  laws  upon  which  the  mechanism  is  founded,  and  un- 
der which  the  phcfnomena  take  place.  It  will  still  be  my  purpose, 
therefore,  to  interrogate  the  whole  in  their  various  relations,  and  to 
illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  by  contrasting  the  defects  of 
spurious  systems. 

407,  h.  The  exact  anatomical  condition  of  the  instruments  of  nu- 
trition and  secretion,  as  well  as  the  functions  themselves,  can  never 
be  brought  within  the  cognizance  of  sense  ;  nor  would  it  be  of  any 
practical  use  to  know  them  beyond  what  is  revealed  by  the  vital  and 
physical  results  (§  83,  131).  By  these  facts  we  are  enabled  to  insti- 
tute many  of  the  roost  important  conclusions  in  physiology.  By 
them,  especially,  we  demonstrate  the  errors  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  doctrines  of  capillary  circulation,  and  of  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  hypotheses  relative  to  secretion.  By  them,  we  show  that 
all  the  products  fi-om  the  blood,  as  well  as  eflusions  of  blood  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  capillary  hemorrhage,  find  their  way  out  of  the 
vessels  through  some  vital  act,  and  that  the  physical  doctrines  of  per- 
colation, and  endosmose  and  exosmose,  have  no  foundation  in  or- 
ganic nature  (§  131,  275). 

407,  c.  It  has  been  also  seen  by  demonstrations  in  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  ovum,  that  appropriation  is  conducted  by  the 
same  powers  throughout  the  life  of  the  being  that  were  brought  into 
action  by  the  stimulus  of  semen ;  and  it  may  be  now  added  that  the 
coincidence  is  beautifully  enforced  by  a  progressi^and  uninterrupt- 
ed march  of  that  primary  development,  which  warinstituted  in  the 
ovum,  afler  the  beginning  of  independent  life  (§  63-81,  153-159). 

408,  The  mechanical  doctrine  of  filtration,  which  supposes  the  in- 
calculable variety  of  secreted  products  to  exist  already  formed  in 
the  blood  (§  41),  still  disfigures  the  physiology  of  the  schools,  and 
forms  a  prominent  characteristic  in  the  prevailing  pathology  of  in- 
flammation. To  the  whole  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  chemical 
hypotheses,  I  have  given  an  extensive  investigation  in  ray  Essays  on 
the  Humoral  Pathology,  on  the  Vital  Powers,  on  the  Theories  of  In- 
flammation, on  Endosmose  and  Exosmose,  and  on  Diabetes,  as  em- 
braced in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries.  Many  re- 
markable assumptions,  intended  to  sustain  the  physical  rationale  of 
vital  processes,  are  there  examined  and  refuted.  But,  the  explosion 
of  one  error,  it  has  been  said,  often  prepares  the  way  for  another ;  as 
exemplified  in  the  following  quotation  relative  to  the  hypothesis  of 
endosmose  and  exosmose : 

**  This  permeability  to  gases,"  says  Liebig,  "  is  a  mechanical  prop- 
erty, common  to  all  animd  tissues ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  same  degree 
in  the  living  as  in  the  dead  tissue  J* — Liebig*s  Aniinal  Chemistry, — 
See,  also,  §  350,  1031  h. 

409,  a.  When  considering  the  subject  of  proteine  in  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  18),  I  reserved  for  this  place  all  that  was  not  immediately  rel- 
ative to  elementary  composition.    What  was  there  set  forth  should  be 
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applied  m  connection  with  what  I  shall  now  advance  in  coiitinuadon 
o£  the  subject. 

400,  b.  We  have  seen  that,  in  opposition  to  the  received  doctrinea 
as  quoted  fi"oni  Liebig  in  section  IS,  there  is  nothing  in  the  secreted 
products  of  animals,  solid  or  fluid,  that  subsist  on  vegetable  substan- 
ces similar  to  the  food,  except  in  elemeiitary  composition,  nor  in  the 
blood  itself;  while  it  is  also  affirmed  by  Liebig,  that  "  analogy^  that 
fertile  source  of  error ^  lias  unfortunately  led  to  the  very  unapt  com- 
parison of  the  vkal  Junctions  tj" plants  xvitk  those  of  animah."  But 
the  reader,  who  may  have  attended  to  the  parallel  columns,  and  the 
sections  on  the  cheniical  hypotheses  of  disease  and  therapeutics,  will 
be  neither  surprised  at  the  inconsistencies  now  and  formerly  indicated 
as  to  the  prerogative  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  doing  the  wholo 
work  of  assimilation,  and  even  trespassing  upon  that  of  appropriation^ 
in  behalf  of  the  animal  tribes^  nor  unprepared  for  a  farther  explosion 
of  the  doctrine  by  its  priiicipal  autlior.  Let  us,  therefore,  hear  the 
chemist  yet  farther  in  his  contradiction  of  the  great  fundamental  doc- 
trine (§  18).     Thus: 

*' We  must  not  forget/*  says  Liebigp  "that,  in  whatever  light  we 
may  view  the  vital  operations,  the  production  of  ner\'ous  matter  from 
the  blood  presupposes  a  clmni^e  in  the  composition  and  qualities  of 
the  constituents  of  blood.  That  such  change  occurs  is  as  certain  as 
that  the  existence  of  the  nervous  matter  cannot  be  denied.  In  this 
sense,  we  must  assume  that  from  a  compotmd  ofprateine  may  be  form- 
ed ^  first,  second,  thirds  Ike,  frroduct^  before  a  certain  number  of  its 
elements  can  become  constituents  of  the  nervous  matter/' 

Again,  having  in  view  another  special  point,  we  are  told  that 

**  This  much,  at  least,  is  undeniable,  that  the  herbs  and  roots  con- 
Bumed  by  the  cow  contain  no  butter ;  that  in  hay,  or  the  other  fodder 
of  oxen,  no  beef  ^et  exists ;  that  no  hog*a  lard  can  be  found  in  the 
potato  refuse  givRi  to  swine ;  and  that  the  food  of  geese  or  fowls 
contains  no  goose  fat  or  capon  fat/' — *' that  as  yet  no  trace  of  starch 
or  sugar  has  been  detected  in  arterial  blood,  not  even  in  animals 
which  had  been  fed  exclusively  with  those  substances/* — {See  Comm,, 
vol  L,  p.  674-682.) 

And  what  gives  special  plausibility  to  these  speculations  is  the  con- 
troversy which  has  taken  place  between  **  the  Reformer'*  on  one 
side,  and  Dumas  and  other  French  chemists,  on  the  other,  respecting 
the  origin  oi  fat  ;  the  former  maintaining  that  it  results  from  trans- 
formations of  sugar,  starch,  and  other  **  vegetable  proximales,^*  while 
the  latter  contend  that  not  only  this,  but  agree  with  Liebig  that  all 
the  other  unique  products  of  herbivorous  animals  ai*e  formed  without 
the  aid  of  their  complex  assimilating  organs, — that  they  are  merely 
applied  as  generated  by  the  plant.  In  this  latter  doctrine  is  also  seen 
a  striking  display  of  iho  human  mind  to  run  into  simple  views  of  na- 
ture ;  overlooking  all  the  complicated  facts  and  the  whole  labyrinth  of 
animal  organization,  and  making  tlio  ultimate  sustenance  of  animal 
life  but  one  removo  from  the  couiatituents  of  the  atmosphere  (§  iiOS^J^, 
304,305,322). 

And  again,  when  chemical  demonstrations  cannot  be  resisted, 

**  We  must  admit,'*  says  Liebig,  "  as  the  most  imjtartant  result  oi 
the  study  of  the  composition  of  gelatinous  tissue,  and  as  a  point  unde* 
niahly  establiikcd,  that,  although  formed  from  compounds  of  proteins 
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it  no  longer  belongs  to  the  series  of  the  compounds  of  proteine.  No 
substance  analogous  to  the  tissues  yielding  gelatin  is  found  in  yege- 
tables." 

Nay,  not  even  in  the  blood  itself;  though, 

*'  It  is  conceivable  that  membranes  and  tissues  which  yield  gelatin 
are  formed  from  albumen  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  of  the  elements 
of  water,  and  those  of  ammonia,  accompanied  by  a  separation  of  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus.  At  all  events^  their  composition  is  entirely 
DiFFERi^NT  Jrom  that  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  bloods  "  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  tissues  are  formed  from  the  constituents 
of  the  blood"  !  Q.  E.  D. — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  chemist  is  finally  coerced  to  the  admis- 
sion that  many  of  the  most  important  organic  compounds  depend 
altogether  upon  the  specific  action  of  organs  by  which  they  are  elab- 
orated from  the  blood,  and  that  he  is  even  embarrassed  with  a  "  doubt** 
whether  *'  these  tissues  are  formed  from  the  constituents  of  the  blood.'* 
The  admission  is  comprehensiye.  It  betrays  the  factitious  nature  of  the 
whole  physical  rationale.  It  proclaims  that  every  secreted  product  is 
different  firom  the  common  source  of  supply,  and  different  in  every 
part  of  the  animal.  Chyme  differs  firom  chyle,  and  blood  fi*om  either. 
Each  differs  in  every  species  of  animal,  firom  man  down  to  the  white- 
blooded  tribes ;  yet  each,  wherever  existing,  is  forever  the  same  in 
the  same  species.  And  so  with  plants,  even  with  such  as  seek  for 
ammonia  and  nitrates  upon  the  dung-hill,  or  others  that  gather  iodine 
from  the  deep  (§  289,  350,  nos.  26^,  77).  Each  product,  therefore,  is 
generated  in  its  unique  characteristics  by  agents  and  processes  which 
are  designed  specifically  for  the  formation  of  each.  Nor  would  this 
be  doubtful  to  any  observer  who  may  pass  along  the  various  grada- 
tions of  the  assimilating  organs  fix>m  their  simple  condition  in  plants 
to  that  complexity  which  demanded  the  superaddition  of  the  nervous 
systems  (§  336, 356  a,  461, 478  h,  488^,  493  cc,  500  nn,  893  a,  c,  893^). 

If  we  take,  now,  the  premises  on  which  the  chemist  proceeds  to 
the  exact  conclusions  wnich  he  sets  forth  in  his  formulas  of  or^nic 
compounds,  those  who  have  been  inattentive  to  his  method  will  be 
surprised  at  its  destitution  of  all  but  vague  conjecture,  where  organic 
compounds  are  concerned  ;  and,  for  the  imique  nature  of  these  com- 
pounds the  reader  must  turn  to  what  I  have .  said  on  the  subject  of 
Composition,     The  following  is  the  great  starting  point : 

''  The  organs  are  formed  from  the  blood,  and  contain  the  elements 
of  the  blood.  They  become  transformed  into  new  compounds  with 
the '  addition  only  of  oxygen  and  vtrater.  Hence  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  carbon  and  nitrogen  must  be  the  same  as  in  the  blood. 

''  If,  then,  we  subtract  fix>m  the  composition  of  blood  the  elements 
of  the  urine,  then  the  remainder,  deducting  the  oxygen  and  water 
whiph  have  been  added,  must  give  the  composition  of  the  bile. 

"  Or,  if  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  we  subtract  the  elements  of 
the  bile,  the  remainder  must  give  the  composition  of  urate  of  ammo- 
nia, or  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid"  !  Q.  E.  D. — Liebig's  Animal  Chem^ 
istry. — See  Lehmann's  opinion  p.  780,  ^  1029,  1031  h. 

Such,  once  more,  is  the  basis  of  oiganic  chemistry,  with  all  the  ap- 
parent precision  of  mathematics  in  its  extraction  of  a  cube  root ;  yet 
never  the  same  in  its  analysis  of  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
blood,  avowing  the  homogeneous  nature  of  that  compound  of  17  or 
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IS  elements,  and,  finally,  in  tlies  very  midst  of  its  niatlieraatical  accu- 
racy, allowifjg  that  there  is  no  one  organic  compouiul  elaborated  from 
the  blood  by  the  living  similar  to  the  reeults  of  artificial  processes. 
This  I  have  already  abundantly  shown,  even  in  the  present  section, 
and  in  another  relative  to  it  (§  18).  The  same  evidence  abounds  in 
the  parallel  cjuotations  (§  350),  and  a  glance  at  the  *•  Animal  Vhcm- 
istrif/*  or  the  '*  Organic"  would  supply  other  facts  for  my  present 
purpose.  Thus,  in  the  following  sentences  enough  is  conceded  to 
Bubstantiato  my  position;  and  it  is  worth  the  specific  remark  that 
"  we  know  with  certainty*'  that  albumen  and  fibrin  have  not  the  same 
composition, 

**  We  must  be  carefyl  not  to  deceive  ourselves  in  our  expectations 
of  what  chemical  analysis  can  do.  We  know,  with  certainty^  that  the 
numbers  ropreaenting  tlie  relative  proportions  of  iho  organic  elements 
are  the  same  in  albumen  mid  Jilfrin^  and  hence  we  conclude  that  they 
have  the  same  composition/* 

^*  If  we  reflect,  that  from  the  albumen  and  fihrtn  of  the  body  all 
the  other  tissues  are  derived,  it  is  jmrfictlij  clear  that  this  can  only 
occur  in  two  ways.  Either  certain  elements  have  been  added  to,  or 
removed  ft'om^  their  constilueiil  parts,'*  and  so  on. — Liebig's  Animal 
Chemist nj. — Note  N  p.  1121. 

409,  €.  if  the  viper  bo  fed  exclusively  with  any  one  substance,  its 
peculiar  poison  will  be  generated  ;  and  so  of  the  characteristic  prod- 
ucts of  the  civet,  the  cuttlefish,  the  skunk,  the  beaver,  &c. ;  each, 
also,  being  always  generated  by  one  particular  part.  Here,  then,  arc 
tests  for  an  important  and  comprehensive  p!iilosopliy.  From  these 
wo  may  descend  along  a  scale,  where  we  shall  find  in  some  of  the  se- 
creted products  of  every  animal  and  plant  certain  prominent  charac* 
teristics  which  declare  that  not  only  these,  but  the  less  striking,  also, 
are  as  mucli  dependent  on  special  organization,  and  special  powers 
and  actions,  as  the  poison  of  the  viper,  or  the  fcetor  of  the  skunk,  or 
the  civet,  or  the  beaver,  or  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish,  k.c.  Will  any 
thing  in  nature,  excepting  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  produce  a 
substance  at  all  analogous  to  the  gastric  juice  I  Is  there  any  thing 
analogous  to  semen  in  the  blood  ?  Can  it  be  jrenerated  by  any  thing 
but  the  testis  (§  83,  h)  1  Can  it  bo  surmised  that  it  is  at  all  t!ie  prod- 
uct of  forces  which  gpvern  the  inanimate  world  I  Consider  the  na* 
ture  of  grantilalions,  so  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  yet  so  analogous  to 
the  products  of  nutrition.  From  whatever  parts  of  the  body  they 
spring  up»  they  have  all,  originally,  the  same  appearance.  The  same 
in  bone  as  in  muscle.  But,  so  various  arc  the  modifications  of  their 
vital  constitution,  that  they  ultimately  elaborate  substances  exactly 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  tissues,  respectively,  by  which  the 
granulations  were  generated.  We  know  that  there  must  be  specific 
powers  to  effect  these  results,  and  that  in  each  tissue,  and  in  the  gran- 
ulations tliereof,  the  powers  are  modified  j  and  we  know»  also,  that 
the  results  defy  all  explanation  by  any  chemical  or  mechanical  lawa. 

409,  d.  Carry  the  same  principle  to  morbid  conditions.  Is  not  the 
virus  of  hydroplinbia  generated  exclusively  by  the  salivary  glands, 
and  by  those  t^lands  in  a  particular  state  of  disease,  and  probably,  also, 
by  the  canine  and  feline  tribes  alone  %  Does  not  every  morbid  prod- 
uct recjuire  a  specific  mode  of  disease  t  Is  not  this  distinctly  exem* 
plified  in  scarlatina,  measles,  e mall- pox  j  and,  therefore,  equally  true 
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in  less  striking  cases  ?  Equally  as  true  of  common  pus  as  of  the  pus 
of  variola  ?  And  here  I  would  refer  to  what  I  have  said,  in  my  Es- 
say on  Inflammation,  of  the  nature  and  formation  of  pus  ;*  how  its 
formation  is  indiscriminately  imputed  hy  the  same  philosophers  to  a 
spontaneous  alteration  of  blood  m  the  large  vessels,  to  chemical  ac* 
tions  in  the  small,  and  to  the  decomposition  of  dead  animal  matter; 
how  its  analysis  has  led  difiereut  chemists  to  opposite  conclusions 
both  as  to  its  nature  and  formation;  and  how  it  is  affirmed  by  the 
chemist  to  be  unchangeably  the  same,  whether  the  product  of  an  ab- 
scess, of  a  chancre,  or  of  the  variolous  pustule.  The  confusion  in 
these  respects  is  very  remarkable,  showing  the  perfect  inadequacy  of 
the  principles  by  which  the  explanation  is  attempted;  while  they, 
who  believe  that  animated  nature  operates  by  other  forces,  see  noth- 
ing but  admirable  simplicity,  and  a  fbuntain  of  the  highest  practical 
advantages  to  mankind  (^  653). 

409,  c  Again,  do  we  not  find  remarkable  relations  between  the 
structure  of  secreting  organs  and  the  matter  secreted  (§  346)  1  Where 
or^nization  is  most  complex,  the  secretions  are  most  compounded, 
and,  as  the  structure  becomes  more  and  more  simple,  so  also  do  the 
corresponding  secretions.  And  yet,  in  the  most  simple  membranes, 
appai'ently  of  the  same  organization,  the  products,  according  to  Cu- 
vier  and  others,  are  almost  as  various  as  the  diflferent  species  of  ani- 
mals, consisting  of  fluids  in  some,  and  of  air  in  others ;  yet  always  the 
same  in  each  species.  On  the  other  hand,  what  complexity  of  organ- 
ization in  the  liver  of  the  higher  animals ;  yet  all  is  precise,  harmoni- 
ous, and  adapted  to  specific  ends.  Those  ends,  and  that  complexity, 
are  fatal  to  all  the  chemical  and  physical  views  of  the  functions  of 
assimilation  and  appropriation.  And  yet  is  the  secretion  of  bile, 
which,  according  to  the  chemists,  is  composed  of  forty  diflerent  com- 
pounds, and  these  made  up  of  four  or  five  elements,  compared  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  chemical  evolution  of  carbon  from  the 
blood ;  and  the  liver  is  also  said,  by  distinguished  physiologists,  to  be 
merely  a  "  strainer  of  bile."  We  are  told  that  "  physiologists  have 
been  induced  to  suppose  that  the  structure  of  the  kidney  is  such  that 
it  allows  the  urea  to  percolate  through  the  fine  vessels  emptying  into 
its  pelvis,  like  the  mechanical  operation  o£  lifting  or  filtering,  but  de- 
nies a  passage  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  arterial  blood.*'  But 
how  "  aeny"  them ;  why  do  they  never  escape  f  why  do  not  the  con- 
stituents of  the  bile  come  this  way,  and  vice  versa  ?  Is  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  one  substance  to  "  sift  and  filter*'  its  **  passage"  through  one 
set  of  vessels  than  the  other  1  The  iatro-mechanical,  it  is  true,  are 
comparatively  few  with  the  iatro-chemical  philosophers.  The  latter 
have  also  greater  zeal.  They  are  more  recently  in  a  field  full  of  se- 
ductive novelties,  and  other  allurements,  while  pure  chemistry  can 
offer  nothing  but  the  details  of  analysis  (^  1032). 

409,  y!  All  the  secreted  fluids  not  only  have  an  apparatus  peculiar 
to  each,  whose  complexity  corresponds  remarkably  with  the  com- 
pound nature  of*  their  products,  but  they  are  all  destined  for  import- 
ant specific  ends  in  the  economy  of  living  bodies ;  a  final  purpose  of 
which  chemistry  and  physics  are  wholly  incapable.  One  would  be 
perfectly  unsuited  to  the  office  of  another,  and  would  be  even  destruo- 
dve  of  life,  in  most  of  the  cases,  should  one  product  interchange  with 

*  In  Medical  and  PkyntAogical  CommentarieM,  vol.  ii.,  p.  181-804. 
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,  131^137).  The  fiallva,  gastric  and  pancreaUc  jutces 
digestion ;  the  blood  being  tlius  an  almost  direct 
reproduction  (§  323-325,  356  a).  The  bile  sub- 
►ipecific  purposes,  which,  when  regarded  in  their  connec- 
fone  of  ihe  most  remarkable  instances  of  Design.  This 
i  directly  in  the  assimilation  of  fLK)d,  is  the  important 
^ , J  iNnristaltic  motion,  and  performs,  lastly,  iliat  inferior  office, 
i  'i3  otton  regarded  as  its  only  one,  of  contributing  with  the  lungs, 
ij%  and  skin,  us  an  emu! gent  of  tho  blood,  though  ifi  a  difleri3nt 
'  from  the  organs  of  excretion  (§  415,  423),  The  products  of  the 
I  membranes  are  designed,  for  the  most  part,  to  facilitate  organic 
voluntary  movements ;  mucus  serves,  like  the  ctiticle,  to  protect 
^  organ  against  offending  causes,  &c. ;  the  **  humors'*  of  the  eye,  and 
of  the  internal  car,  are  media  of  communication  between  external  ob- 
iccts  and  the  nerves  of  sensation ;  and  they  are  wonderfully  adapted  to 
the  laws  which  they  are  intended  to  8iibaei'\'e,  The  semen,  milk,  fat, 
animal  heat,  &c.,  are  other  remarkable  examples  of  final  causes  which 
secretion  is  intended  to  fulfill.  To  those  might  be  added  many  others, 
less  important,  but  not  less  to  our  purpose ;  as  the  poison  of  snakes  and 
of  insects,  the  galvanism  of  aquatic  animals,  the  ink  of  the  sepia,  the  flu- 
id from  which  the  spider  builds  his  house,  and  with  which  we  cure  in* 
termittent  fever,  &c.  And,  when  we  regard,  in  cunocction,  the  bile, 
iho  gastric  juice,  semen,  milk,  Sec. — all  derived  from  the  homogeneous 
blood, — and  consider  the  uniformity  of  their  respective  composition 
in  health,  their  changes  according  to  the  alterations  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties in  disease,  and  these  changes  corresponding  with  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  vital  phenomena,  are  wo  not  moved  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  total  difference  in  their  nature  1  Is  there  any  relief  tor 
our  asioniBhment  but  in  a  firm  reliance  upon  powers  that  are  equally 
unique  in  their  operation  1  Would  not  amazement  otherwise  increase, 
till  it  should  prove  that  ihe  human  mind  does  not  nghtly  interpret  the 
laws  of  natnre,  and  is  unjust  to  its  own  endowments  ? 

409,  ^.  If  we  now  survey  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  shall  find  all 
things  constituted  upon  the  same  plan.  The  poppy,  digitalis,  croton, 
Bpurge,^every  thing  growing  side  by  side  in  the  same  earth,  the  same 
air,  and  watered  with  the  same  fluid,  ha've,  each  one,  its  unique  and 
unvarying  sap  and  secreted  products  j  an  infinite  variety  of  precise 
combinations  derived  from  about  four  simple  elements  (f  41,  42). 
Again,  also,  not  oidy  diiferent  species  of  plants  when  flourishing  in  the 
same  soil  yield  different  products  throughout,  but  the  same  species 
have  produced,  from  the  day  of  their  creation,  the  same  identical 
products,  in  all  their  parts,  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate-  And 
so  of  all  animals,  whatever  the  variety  of  food.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  wo  are  also  amazed  at  the  systematic  Design  manifested  in 
the  coincidences  between  the  various  elementary  combinations  and 
their  virtues  as  vital  stimuli,  or  as  morbific  or  remedial  agents,  which 
obtain  among  numerous  species  of  many  genera  of  plants,  and  which 
are  maintained  in  all  the  varieties  of  soil  to  which  the  plants  may  be 
subjected.  But,  while  these  analogies  prevail  among  the  medicinal 
properties  of  certain  extensive  groups  of  plants,  the  products  of  each 
species,  and  of  the  several  parts  of  tbe  same  species,  have  certain  pe- 
culiarities, and  these,  too,  will  depend,  in  many  plants,  upon  the  stage 
of  their  advancement  toward  the  flowering  season,  while  they  are  not 
influenced  by  soil,  climate.  &c.  (§  52,  155). 
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409,  k.  Apply  what  has  now  been  said  of  the  products  from  the  sap 
of  plants  to  the  formation  of  blood  alone,  which  is  composed  of  about 
the  same  elements,  and  we  see  how  vain  the  attempts  to  explain  by 
chemical  laws  even  the  formation  of  chyle ;  its  conversion  even  from 
a  white  to  a  deep  red  color,  and  yet  that  color  changing  to  white  again 
under  the  influence  of  slight  disease ;  and,  finally,  the  vitality  with 
which  the  blood  is  endowed.  And,  notwiUistanding  the  complexity 
of  the  human  body,  its  endless  variety  of  food,  and  its  artificial  com- 
binations and  changes,  has  not  the  chemist  given  us  a  standard  of  the 
composition  of  the  chyle,  the  blood,  the  gastric  juice,  bile,  saliva,  milk, 
&c.,  by  which  their  morbid  changes  are  to  be  tested  in  all  countries, 
at  all  seasons,  at  all  ages  of  man  and  of  the  world  1  Has  he  not  told 
us  that  all  this  is  so  uniform  in  the  natural  state  of  the  animal,  so  unlike 
the  results  of  chemical  agencies,  that  when  changes  arise  they  are  in- 
dicative of  changes  in  health  1  And  does  he  not  offer  to  show,  that 
this  alteration  of  the  blood  and  secretions  is  so  uniform  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  disordered  health,  that  you  may  tell  by  it  the  nature 
of  disease  and  the  appropriate  remedy  (§  5,  6i  a)  1  Is  not  this  the 
basb  of  practical  humoralism  1  I  grant  the  fact  as  to  the  relation  of 
specific  changes  in  the  secretions,  the  blood,  also,  and  specific  modifi- 
cations of  action.  But  is  not  all  this  in  absolute  opposition  to  what- 
ever is  known  of  the  capricious  operation  of  chemical  forces  1  And 
what  shadow  of  proof  is  there,  that  these  vital  powers,  which  the  chem- 
ist now  and  then  invokes  to  his  aid,  are  not  entirely  adequate  to  the 
physiological  results  that  are  ascribed  to  the  forces  of  chemistry  1 

4.09,  hh.  As  to  the  hypothesis  which  supposes  that  galvanism  is 
identical  with  the  nervous  influence,  and  the  efficient  power  in  the 
formation  of  animal  products,  it  is  fully  contradicted  by  the  many  anal- 
ogous compounds  generated  by  plants.  This  subject  will  have  been  va- 
riously considered  in  other  places  (§  70-80,  409  ky  493  cc,  893  a,  &c.). 
409,  i.  And  now,  turning  again  to  the  mere  physical  theorist,  if 
there  be  any  who  cannot  appreciate  the  objections  which  I  have  set 
forth  to  their  peculiar  views  of  secretion,  let  them  appeal  to  their  or- 
dinary habits  of  observation,  and  look  at  the  condition  of  the  blood 
as  reputedly  laden  with  the  various  compounds  which  are  supposed 
to  be  strained  off*  from  the  great  vital  fluid.  What  an  unphilosophical 
mixture !  All  the  forty  ingredients  of  the  bile  into  which  that  homo- 
geneous substance  is  separated  by  the  various  manipulations  of  the 
chemist, — all  the  variety  into  which  the  urine  is  resolved  by  the  same 
ingenious  devices, — mucus,  saliva,  gastric  juice,  albumen,  gelatin,  ce- 
rebral substance,  fat,  tears,  sweat,  milk,  semen,  the  germinal  fluid, 
&c., — nay,  more,  all  the  peculiar  compounds  which  go  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  each  one,  and  no  other, 
strained  off*  by  that  part  alone  which  has  been  forever  engaged  in  the 
individual  office  of  eliminating  one  exact  compound,  or  one  special 
variety  of  compounds.  Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  absurdities ;  for 
the  same  physical  doctrine  supposes  that  this  principle  is  coextensive 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  every  species  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal embraces  in  its  circulating  fluid  special  varieties,  which,  in  the 
aggregarte,  make  u^  the  many  millions  of  specific  and  unvarying  com- 
pounds of  which  the  organic  kingdoms  are  composed  (§  41).  Nor  is 
It  a  small  part  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  tho  mechanical  and 
chemical  hvDOtheses  of  secretion,  that  all  these  millions  of  compounds 
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are  liable  to  exact  variations,  according  to  morbid  changes  in  the 
parts  by  which  they  are  elaborated. 

409,  j.  Is  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  catalysis  better  calculated 
than  the  mechanical  to  resolve  the  great  problem  which  concerns  the 
formation  of  the  millions  of  imique  products  from  one  common  fluids 
and  in  conformity  with  the  facts  which  have  been  hitherto  stated  1 
This  doctrine  is,  doubtless,  the  most  ingenious  of  any  which  has  been 
advanced  by  chemistry ;  but  it  has  little  to  sustain  it  even  of  the  spe* 
cious  analogies  supplied  by  inorganic  processes.  Indeed,  so  little  is 
catalysis  supported  by  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature,  that  its 
existence  is  denied  by  many  able  chemists.     Thus : 

**  Liebig,"  says  Mulder,  "  has  been  led  to  reject  catalysis  entirely, 
and  to  give  a  totally  different  explanation  of  facts.  He  has  assumed^ 
that  chemical  forces  are  in  action  in  those  substances  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  supposition  of  Berzelius,  are  capable  of  exciting  action, 
though  without  taking  part  in  that  action  ;  and  he  thinks  that  by  such 
chemical  action,  another  may  be  excited  in  other  substances.  He 
adopts  the  principle,  indicated  by  La  Place  and  Berthollet,  that  a 
molecule,  bein^  put  in  motion,  can  communicate  its  motion  to  others, 
if  in  contact  with  .them.  He  applies  this  principle  to  yeast  especial- 
ly," &c. — Mulder's  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology. 

In  section  350^,  d,  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  catalytic  theory  as 
advocated  by  Mulder ;  and  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries (vol.  i.,  p.  55-78)  I  have  considered  specifically  the  obsta- 
cles to  its  application  to  organic  processes,  while  it  must  encounter, 
also,  all  that  I  have  here  alleged  against  the  mechanical  and  other 
physical  doctrines.  Nor  is  it  the  least  objection  to  the  whole  chem- 
ical system  of  organic  life,  that  the  two  principal  leaders  in  organic 
chemistry  **give  a  totally  different  explanation  qfjacts^^^  that  make  up 
the  essential  attributes  of  living  beings.  Mulder  affirms  that  Liebig's 
theory  is  an  "  assumption,"  while  Liebig  "  rejects  entirely'*  the  cata- 
lytic theory  of  Mulder.  The  medical  reader  will  easily  appreciate 
the  worth  of  Liebig*s  "  assumption,"  by  referring  to  its  attempted 
"  explanation  of  facts"  as  revealed  by  disease.  (See  §  350,  nos.  40, 
41,  42,  44,  45,  350|,  and  Lehmakn  on  Chemical  EquationSy  §  1029). 

409,  k.  In  respect  to  the  supposed  f^ency  of  galvanism  in  the  for- 
mation of  animal  compounds  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  doctrine  is  consistently  applied  to  the  modifications  which  arise 
from  morbid  processes ;  but  we  have  just  seen  (§  409  hh)  that  the  fun- 
damental hypothesis  is  contradicted  by  the  close  analogy  between  the 
products  of  plants  and  animals,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  the  former,  and  therefore,  a  fortion,  galvanism  has  no  connec- 
tion with  morbid  products.  Galvanism  is  also  alike  a  stimulus  to  the 
secretory  functions  of  plants  and  animals,  which  farther  establishes  its 
distinction  from  the  ncr\'ous  power  (§  113,  224,  226,  356  a,  399,  446  a, 
461,  475^,  493  cc,  500  nn,  512,  893  a,  c,  893^,  902).— Note  Y. 

410.  We  may  therefore  well  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  so  im- 
portant in  the  whole  compass  of  physiology,  and  in  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  medicine,  as  a  proper  understanding  of  the  vital  con- 
stitution, in  their  properties  and  functions,  of  th^  extreme  vessels 
by  which  nutrition  and  secretion  are  performed.  Those  are  also  the 
instruments  of  all  morbid  processes,  and  those  by  which  all  morbid 
products  are  elaborated  from  the  blood.  And  since  all  healthy  prod- 
ucts are  clearly  the  result  of  processes  to  which  there  is  nothing  anal- 
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ogous  in  the  world  of  dead  matter,  how  obviously  must  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  disease,  all  those  of  inflammatory  conditions,  which  vary  but 
little  from  the  natural  standard,  be  owing  to  the  same  vital  processes 
of  those  formative  and  secretory  vessels  somewhat  diverted  from  their 
natural  states,  and  in  which  deviations  disease  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
sist (§  750,  1039,  1040,  1056). 

411.  Finally,  the  function  of  appropriation  is  that  which  evinces, 
more  than  any  other,  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle.  This  princi- 
ple, being  admitted  as  the  basis  of  that  function,  must  be  carried  to  ev- 
ery other  process  of  living  beings.  It  is  by  appropriation  that  the  new 
elementary  combinations,  in  their  endless  variety,  are  formed  from 
the  blood  or  sap.  By  nutrition,  which  begins  at  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  in  the  aspect  of  growth,  under  the  government  of 
a  peculiar  power,  as  admitted  by  all,  the  organic  being  is  carried  for- 
ward to  full  maturity,  and  maintained  while  life  continues.  At  every 
stage  of  his  existence,  it  is  the  same  process  as  that  which  was  start- 
ed by  the  impression  of  the  semen  upon  the  germ ;  and,  since  no  new 
results  are  brought  forth,  no  new  powers  can  be  called  into  opera- 
tion. The  living  semen  is  the  first  stimulus  of  the  organic  properties 
of  the  embryo,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  analogous  to  those  vital  stimuli 
which  forever  after  maintain  the  same  powers  in  action,  and  by  which 
the  same  nutrition,  or  the  same  elementary  combinations,  are  effected 
at  every  subsequent  stage  of  existence.  By  nutrition,  through  the 
ojjcration  of  these  vital  properties,  and  according  to  specific  plans  in- 
stituted by  the  Creator,  and  to  be  forever  perpetuated  by  the  substi- 
tuted energy  of  the  vital  principle,  all  those  forms  of  organic  beings, 
which  pass  by  almost  insensible  gradations  from  the  mushroom  up  to 
the  gigantic  tree,  and  from  the  microscopic  animalcule  to  the  majesty 
of  man,  are  maintained  in  all  their  exact  peculiarities,  in  all  their  anal- 
ogies to  each  other,  in  all  their  vital  and  moral  attributes.  It  is  by 
nutrition,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  specific  modes  in  which  some  three  or 
four  principal  elements  are  united  together,  and  joined  to  pro-existing 
parts  of  the  same  nature  (§  41,  42),  that  each  animal  or  plant,  accord- 
ing to  its  species,  acquires  and  maintains  a  specific  conflguration  and 
organization,  exhibiting  vital  results  that  are  peculiar  to  each,  pro- 
ducing specific  germs  that  are  developed  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  the  parent,  and  each  pursuing  forever  a  certain  path  which 
was  marked  out  for  itself  alone  by  the  Hand  which  gave  it  existence. 
Such,  and  far  more,  is  the  wonderful  power ^  a  power  substituted  for 
the  Creator  Himself,  which  directs  .capillary  circulation,  and  governs 
the  process  of  nutntion  in  the  development  of  the  embryo,  in  the  ma- 
turity of  the  being,  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

Briefly,  then,  the  whole  essential  philosophy  of  organic  life,  all  that 
is  important,  or  useful,  or  dignified  in  medicine,  is  directly  relative  to 
the  vital  constitution,  and  the  vital  actions  of  the  formative  and  secre- 
tory vessels.  Here  is  the  labyrinth  oflife^  here  of  disease,  here  the  ul- 
timate aim  of  medical  philosophy  (^  1040). — Note  I  p.  1118. 

6.    EXCRETION. 

412.  Excretion  is  the  sixth  grand  function  common  to  animals  and 
vegetables.  It  is  analogous  to  secretion,  and  is  performed  by  analo- 
gous organization ;  though  the  differences  in  these  respects  are  prob- 
ably greater  than  betweea  nutrition  and  secretion,  in  their  ordinary 
acceptation  (§  402  404). 
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413.  By  excretion  useless  matter  is  elaborated  from  the  blood  and 
ejected  from  the  body.  The  results  of  this  frinction,  therefore,  are 
entirely  diflferent  from  those  of  secretion,  which  are  destined  for  use- 
ful purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 

414.  The  terminal  series  of  the  arterial  system,  as  with  appropri- 
ation, are  the  immediate  instruments  of  the  function  of  excretion. 
But,  like  secretion,  a  compounded  organization  is  necessary  to  excre- 
tion. In  this  respect  there  appears  to  be  about  the  same  anatomical 
variety  allotted  to  secretion  and  excretion  (§  404).  The  same  tissue, 
indeed,  and  even  the  same  part,  may  perform  both  functions ;  as  in 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  uterus  (§  135). 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  coincidences,  the  final  causes  of 
excretion  and  secretion  are  so  very  different  (§  413),  the  processes 
which  give  rise  to  such  opposite  results  should  be  regarded  as  differ- 
ent functions. 

415.  The  difference  between  secretion  and  excretion,  as  denoted 
by  their  respective  uses,  is  confirmed  by  the  elementary  constitution 
of  the  products  of  these  functions  ;  those  of  secretion  being  organic, 
those  of  excretion  inorganic.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
special  elementary  changes  take  place  in  the  urine  soon  afrer  its  elim- 
ination from  the  blood.*  Urea  may  be  also  artificially  produced; 
and  such  is  not  improbably  the  fact  when  chemically  obtained  from 
blood,  or  even  from  the  urine  (§  53,  b,  1032  o,  Lehmann). 

416.  The  principal  excreted  substances  are,  1st.  Carbon  ;  2d.  Sweat ; 
3d.  Urine.  The  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys,  are  the  organs  by  which 
they  are  elaborated.  The  lungs  and  skin  exercise  their  function, 
principally,  after  nutrition  and  secretion  have  been  performed,  and 
are,  therefore,  mainly  concerned  in  excreting  the  waste  parts  of  the 
body ;  though  this  devolves  also  upon  the  kidneys,  especially  in  dis- 
ease. 

417.  a.  No  one  of  the  foregoing  products  is  of  an  organic  nature ;  and 
the  supposed  triumph  of  the  chemist  in  manufacturing  urea  is  no  more 
a  proof  of  the  dependence  of  organic  compounds  on  chemical  process- 
es than  any  other  transformation.t  The  sweat  and  the  urine  be- 
ing liable  to  transformations  as  soon  as  elaborated  (§  415),  and  more 
especially  as  every  chemical  agent  by  which  their  analysis  is  attempt- 
ed necessarily  changes  their  composition,  their  actual  condition  at  the 
moment  of  their  production  can  never  be  known.  Such,  also,  is  true 
of  the  analysis  of  every  organic  compound.  The  very  analysis  sup- 
poses the  generation  of  compounds  or  of  elements  in  artificial  modes ; 
but  the  original  compound  oeing  the  product  of  the  organic  powers, 
the  transformation  of  its  elements,  whether  spontaneous  or  effected  by 
the  chemist,  and  through  certain  agencies,  occurs  in  certain  determi- 
nate modes,  and  according  to  the  influences  which  had  been  impressed 
by  the  organs  of  life  (§  54,  a).  Besides,  it  is  now  fully  admitted  that 
many  very  uniform  and  remarkable  formations  out  of  organic  com- 
pounds, and  themselves,  too,  allied  to  organic  substances,  have  no  such 
natural  existence ;  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  narcotin,  &c.  (§  42,  409). 
Even  Magendie  threw  in  the  way  of  proximate  analyses  the  conclu- 
sive fact  that,  "  during  the  short  transit  from  the  vascular  tubes  to 
your  receiver,  the  component  elements  of  the  blood  are  found  to  effect 
a  new  arrangement"  (^  1032  h,  c), 

*  See  Msdieal  arid  Physiological  CommerUttriet,  vol.  i.,  p.  526,  585,  602,  675-679. 
t  LsmfAinv  ny»  that — ^  We  can  hardly  any  longer  enumerata  urea  among  true  organic  8ul>- 
Btances."— 1^B^^. 
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417,  h.  When,  therefore,  I  may  speak  of  changes  in  the  "  compo- 
nent parts"  of  organic  compounds,  1  refer  either  to  such  as  may  be 
wrought  by  organic  processes,  or  by  influences  exerted  by  less  ob- 
vious causes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bile  (§  316),  or  to  those  chemical 
transformations  of  a  specific  nature  which  depend  upon  chemical 
agencies  (a). 

418,  Carbon  is  the  greatest  excrement  of  animals,  and  is  evolved 
from  plants.  In  the  former  it  is  effected  by  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  and  oflen  by  the  skin  (§  135) ;  in  the  latter  by  the  leaves  (§  303|). 

419,  a.  The  excretion  of  carbon  by  the  lungs  is  construed  by  the 
chemists  according  to  their  rules  of  interpreting  other  organic  actions. 
But,  as  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  *'  Commentaries,"  to  establish  the 
vital  character  of  this  phenomenon,  I  shall  only  now  advert  to  its  phi- 
losophy, and  in  connection  with  that  which  respects  the  production 
of  animal  and  vegetable  heat  (§  433,  &c.).  They  are  thus  associated 
by  myself  out  of  regard  to  the  confusion  which  has  befallen  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  chemist.  But,  appealing  to  him  who  sees  in  organic 
nature  its  plainest  contradistinctions  from  inorganic,  I  would,  in  this 
place,  submit  to  his  understanding  whether  it  be  not  probable  that 
the  same  philosophy  attends  the  elaboration  of  carbon  by  the  lungs 
and  by  the  skin,  and  whether  that  function  of  the  skin  in  many  animals 
be  not  as  much  an  organic  jprocess  as  the  associate  secretion  of  sweat  ] 

419,  b.  But,  if  the  foregoing  analogies  be  not  sufficiently  conclusive, 
consider,  next,  the  elaboration  of  that  excrementitious  matter,  the 
urine ;  which  all  but  the  purely  physical  philosopher  recognize  as  a 
vital  process.  And,  again,  shall  it  be  admitted  that,  while  nature  has 
constituted  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  like  that  of  the  stomach, 
intestine,  bladder,  &c.,  upon  her  universal  plan  of  organization,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  vital  function  of  generating  mucus,  she  has  depart- 
ed from  it  in  an  isolated  part  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  to 
introduce,  along  with  the  vital,  a  chemical  function  ?  It  is  the  same 
argument  as  derived  from  the  production  of  sweat,  in  its  connection 
with  carbonaceous  matter;  and  here  the  analogy  brings  into  co- 
operation every  product  of  the  living  being,  and  establishes  the  whole 
upon  common  principles  (§  447^  c,  1032  h), 

419,  c.  There  remains,  however,  a  demonstration  from  analogy 
which  is  perfectly  irresistible.  We  have  already  seen  how  differently 
modified  ia  their  vital  character  are  not  only  different  tissues,  and  tis- 
sues of  the  same  apparent  organization,  but  oven  different  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue.  We  have  seen  this  exemplified 
in  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  especially  by  the  specific  nature  of  the 
product  of  certain  parts.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  but  that  part  of  the  gasti'o-intestinal  mucous  tissue 
which  lines  the  stomach  that  will  generate  gastric  juice,  while,  also,  it 
produces  mucus  (§  133-136).  Now,  carry  this  to  another  part  of  the 
same  continuous  tissue  which  lines  the  air-cells,  and  the  inference  is 
plain  that  if  the  gastric  juice  be  elaborated  by  a  vital  process,  so  also 
is  the  carbonaceous  matter.  Nor  can  any  objection  bo  urged  that 
other  parts  of  the  mucous  system  do  not  contribute  to  the  function  of 
decarbonization  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  less  delicate,  and 
therefore  less  permeable  to  the  air,  than  the  mucous  portion  of  the 
lungs,  since,  in  some  animals,  that  dense  organ,  the  skin,  performs  the 
same  office.     Nor  is  there  a  better  chance  for  the  application  of  en 
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dosmose   and   exosmosc,   since  atmospheric  air  is  often  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§  447^  c). 

420.  Perspiration  or  sweat,  which  is  sensible  and  insensible,  being 
elaborated  by  an  organ  of  highly  complex  organization,  is  clearly  a 
product  of  organic  actions ;  and  since  the  skin  of  some  inferior  ani- 
mals, like  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  eliminates  both  mucus  and 
carbon,  this  coincidence  of  function  in  two  very  complex  organs  may 
be  considered  worthy  of  some  regard  in  forming  the  logical  induction 
to  which  the  facts  in  the  preceding  section  may  seem  entitled. 

421.  The  excretion  of  urine  is  the  next  great  source  of  depuration 
to  the  blood.  Like  the  other  products  of  excretion,  it  contributes  to 
the  process  of  assimilation  by  its  depurating  effects  (^  416).  It  is  a»- 
touishine,  too,  with  what  rapidity  many  substances  appear  in  the  urine 
after  their. admission  into  the  stomach  ;  often  not  more  than  five  or  ten 
minutes  intervening.  This  rapidity  of  excretion  is  particularly  true 
of  all  matter  which  is  offensive  to  the  organization. 

422.  a.  There  is  a  remarkable  sympathy  subsisting  between  the 
kidneys  and  skin,  by  which,  as  it  were,  they  interchange  functions 
with  each  other.  Wo  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  urine  is 
most  abundant  in  cold  weather,  and  the  perspirable  matter  most  de- 
ficient, and  vice  versa  ;  and,  as  a  general  principle,  when  one  excre- 
tion abounds,  the  other  is  lessened.  This  is  true  in  disease  as  in 
health  (§  129,  1032  a).    It  depends  upon  reflex  nervous  actions. 

422,  b.  For  the  fulfillment  of  their  final  cause  the  kidneys  possess 
an  exquisite  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power 
(§  188,  &c.,  226,  528).  Hence  arises  the  rapid  and  profiise  excre- 
tion of  urine  when  fear  and  certain  other  emotions  of  the  mind  are 
in  operation.  The  same  affirmation,  too,  may  be  made  of  the  skin, 
though  perhaps  less  extensively.  This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  fear 
so  readily  induces  copious  sweats.  In  either  case,  the  phenomena 
are  owing  to  the  direct  development  and  determination  of  the  nen'ous 
power  upon  the  organs,  respectively.  These  phenomena,  too,  prove 
the  great  susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  to  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  power,  and  are  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  inter- 
changes of  action  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  (§  129,  230,  638i^). 

But  there  are,  also,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  just  stated, 
great  sympathetic  relations  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  and  many 
other  organs,  though  these  relations  are  much  more  manifested  by  ef- 
fects which  arise  sympathetically  in  the  excretory  organs  than  by  the 
influences  of  these  organs  upon  other  parts.  This  is  mostly  seen  in 
disease,  and  during  the  operation  of  remedial  agents  applied  to  the 
stomach.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  the 
kidneys,  in  their  excretory  function,  to  remedial  agents,  that  a  large 
variety  have  received  the  denomination  of  sudorifics,  and  another 
class,  diuretics.  But,  owing  to  the  special  vital  constitution  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  by  which  they  are  rendered  sensitive  in  their  ex- 
cretory function  to  a  thousand  slight  influences,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
foregoing  denominations  of  remedies  convey  hypotheses  that  are  un- 
founded, and  of  injurious  tendencies.  There  are  no  better  sudorifics 
than  fear  and  hot  water ;  no  better  diuretic  than  impending  danger 
(§  246,  500,  892J,  1040);  ulithrough  direct  or  rejlex  nervous  influence. 

422,  c.  In  respect  to  the  foregoing  principle  as  shown  by  diseased 
r.onditioiis  the  tacts  are  not  less  familiar.     In  such  cases,  an  orgau 
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which  is  naturally  designed  for  secretion  may  sometimes,  by  a  morbid 
increase  of  its  products,  take  on  the  relative  function  of  excretion, 
and  thus,  both  by  morbific  reflex   nervous  actions,  and  by  copious 
elaborations  from  the  blood,  diminish  or  suspend  the  excretion  of 
urine.     In  the  cholera  asphyxia  this  excretion  would  fail  entirely, 
even  when  the  profuse  intestinal  discharges  were  unattended  by  the 
usual  perspiration.     But,  m  the  case  of  the  intestinal  affection,  much 
was  due  to  the  morbific,  vital  influences ;  since  we  often  see  the  urine 
increased  by  the  active  operation  of  cathartics.*     Scarcely  a  morbid 
state  disturbs  the  organs  of  digestion  without  diminishing  or  increas- 
ing the  effete  products  of  the  kidneys  and  skin,  especially  of  the  for- 
mer organ.     1  ho  kidneys,  however,  being  designed  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  depuration,  do  not  hold  a  corresponding  sway  over  the  great 
organs  of  life,  but  mainly  so  as  it  respects  their  dependence  upon 
those  organs  (§  129) ;  while  a  greater  reciprocity  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  essential  viscera  of  life,  and  a  predominant 
sympathy  between  the   skin  and  kidneys  as  organs  of  excretion, 
evince  the  wonderful  nature  of  Design  in  its  provisions  and  limita- 
tions, according  to  the  final  causes  which  directed  the  plan  of  organic 
life  (§  325>^mustrated  by  heart  in  ^  500  m,  687^-688,  694j,  826  cc, 
423.  How  vain  the  attempt  to  refer  any  of  the  foregoing  processes 
and  results  to  any  of  the  forces  or  laws  which  rule  in  the  inorganic 
world!     The  entire  rationale  rests  upon  the  peculiar  operations  of 
the  nervous  power,  and  its  laws  of  reflex  action  (§  222^  &c.,  446,  &c., 
455  e,  500).     A  balance  of  actions  and  products  is  thus  perpetually 
maintained,  though,  of  course,  with  less  uniformity  and  exactness  in 
sickness  than  in  health.     But  nature,  ever  provident,  has  so  constitu- 
ted the  properties  of  life,  that  when  one  organ,  whether  excretory  or 
secretory,  becomes  morbidly  suspended  in  its  function,  the  evil  will 
be  felt  by  other  organs,  by  reflected  nervous  action ;  and  they  will 
thus  take  on,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  that  suspended  organ.     If  the 
excretion  of  urine  be  wholly  arrested,  not  only  the  skin,  but  many 
other  parts,  may  join  in  the  concerted  action  of  relief.     But,  no  other 
part  will  ever  excrete  urine,  no  more  than  the  skin  will  secrete  se- 
men.t     The  absurdity  of  this  prevailing  doctrine  is  shown,  at  once, 
by  the  fact  that  urine  would  excoriate  the  eliminating  vessels  of  every 
part  excepting  those  of  the  kidney  (§  83  5,  133,  &c.). 

Organs  of  pure  secretion,  however,  may  take  on,  in  consequence 
of  the  foregoing  condition,  the  office  of  excretion ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
will  elaborate,  along  with  their  natural  fluids,  the  excremcntitious 
matters,  in  certain  peculiar  combinations,  which,  in  the  healthy  state 
of  the  kidneys,  would  appear  in  the  form  of  urine  (§  417). 

424.  The  philosophy  of  all  that  I  have  now  said  in  respect  to  the 
interchange  of  oflices  among  the  organs  of  secretion  and  excretion, 
and  of  the  dependence  of  the  several  products  upon  special  condi- 
tions of  anatomical  structure  and  modifications  of  the  organic  proper- 
ties, is  the  same  that  is  concerned  in  the  process  of  lactation  after 
liarturition,  however  different  the  remote  and  final  causes.  The  mam- 
mary glands  sympathize  with  the  new  change  in  the  uterine  system, 
and  produce  a  fluid  which  is  totally  different  from  the  blood,  although, 
like  all  other  products,  it  is  derived  from  that  fluid.     And,  there 

*  See  my  work  on  the  CkoUra  Atj^yxia  of  New  York,  1832. 

t  See  Medical  and  Pky$iological  Commefilarien,  vol.  i.,  p.  526,  588,  603,  608,  630. 
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would  bo  just  as  much  wisdom  in  supposing  that  the  reflex  nervous 
action  of  the  womb  upon  tho  mammary  glands,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, is  a  chemical  phenomenon,  as  there  is  in  refening  the  elabora- 
tion of  milk  to  the  capricious  forces  of  chemistry,  while  its  reputed 
filtration  from  the  blood,  by  others,  is  equally  refuted  by  the  sympa- 
thetic nature  of  lactation  in  every  species  of  mammifera  (^  1031,  i). 

425.  The  excretion  of  urine,  more  than  the  products  of  any  other 
part,  may  be  affected  by  the  absorption  of  unnatural  agents  into  the 
circulation.  This  is  because  many  agents  which  will  excite  the  ac- 
tion of  the  kidneys  are  not  offensive  to  the  lacteals  nor  to  the  system 
at  large,  and  are  therefore  freely  absorbed.  Such  are  many  saline 
and  alkaline  substances,  and  others,  again,  which  are  natural  to  the 
body,  as  aqueous  fluids,  &c.  Those  being  either  unnatural  or  re- 
dundant rouse  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  as  the  proper  organs  for 
their  elaboration.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  thus  increased ;  and, 
while  the  kidneys  are  thus  stimulated  they  may  be  rendered  the 
means  of  excreting  other  matters,  though  in  a  very  different  condition 
from  their  existence  in  the  blood  (§  408). 

426.  In  morbid  states  of  all  the  principal  organs  the  urine  is  remark- 
ably liable  to  change.  This  arises  from  various  causes,  « If  the  stom- 
ach be  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  or,  if  its  condition  be  disturbed 
by  reflected  nervous  influences  of  other  diseased  organs,  as  is  almost 
constantly  the  case,  digestion  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  chyle, 
in  consequence,  becomes  more  or  less  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition  and  secretion.  The  kidneys,  therefore,  carry  off  more  than 
their  wonted  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter,  while  this  matter  ap- 

•  pears  under  conditions  more  or  less  varied  from  the  natural  product 
(§  425).  The  whole  office  of  appropriation  is,  also,  more  or  less  im- 
paired, which  farther  modifies  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  for- 
mative action  of  the  kidneys;  though  a  part  of  the  ofiice  of  excretion, 
under  these  circumstances,  devolves  upon  the  skin  and  lunes  (§  416). 
A  third  great  cause  of  the  variableness  of  the  urine  consists  in  un- 
usual vital  decomposition  or  wasting  of  the  body,  or  of  some  of  its 
parts,  when  it  devolves  upon  the  kidneys  to  co-operate,  beyond  their 
natural  habit,  with  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  removing  the  redundancy 
of  waste  materials.  A  fourth  cause  of  the  urinary  changes,  and  an 
important  one,  lies  in. actual  morbid  states  of  the  kidneys  themselves. 
The  kidneys,  however,  are  not  oflen  the  seat  of  morbid  affections  be- 
yond those  of  a  simple  functional  and  transient  nature,  as  induced  by 
reflex  nervous  actions  excited  by  the  diseases  of  other  parts ;  but  to 
which  influences  the  kidneys  are  extremely  liable,  and,  therefore,  to 
consequent  modifications  of  the  urinary  product. 

427.  Briefly,  then,  every  alteration  of  the  natural  action  of  the  kid- 
neys, whether  primary  or  sympathetic,  and  every  defect  in  assimila- 
tion and  appropriation,  is  attended  by  some  change  in  tho  urine ;  while 
an  endless  variety  is  impaited  to  it  by  the  qualities  and  quantities  of 
the  ingesta.  From  this  circumstance,  which  should  have  prompted 
other  conclusions,  has  arisen  the  belief  that  the  state  of  the  urine 
supplies  some  of  the  most  important  signs  of  pathological  conditions, 
not  only  of  the  kidneys  themselves,  but  of  remote  organs  with  which 
they  may  sympathize.  From  Hippocrates  to  our  day,  elaborate  dis- 
quisitions have  appeared  concerning  the  changes  of  tho  urine  as  indic- 
ative of  particular  forms  of  disea8e»  of  their  special  seats,  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  stages  of  their  rise  and  decline,  and  of  their  degrees  of  se- 
verity and  danger.  The  hiimoralists  were  apt  to  regard  the  unusual 
conditions  of  this  product,  and  other  ''vitiated  secretions,"  as  the 
disease  itself;  and  m  this  respect  they  are  imitated  by  the  humoral- 
ists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Chemistry  has  been  also  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  fluctuating  states  of  the  urine,  and  has  increased  the 
factitious  importance  of  a  symptom  which  is  often  as  likely  to  denote 
some  alimentary  substance,  or  divers  forms  of  disease,  or  imperfect 
digestion,  or  some  remedial  agent,  as  the  source  from  which  it  ema- 
nates. 

But,  coming  to  the  bed-side  we  find  that  all  these  critical  obser- 
vations are  relics  of  the  speculative  ages  of  humoralism.  Here,  wo 
find  that  all  that  is  practically  useful  in  relation  to  the  urine  is  gener- 
ally best  ascertained  by  mere  inspection ;  and  upon  this  subject,  we 
have  all,  and  more  than  is  desirable,  from  Hippocrates  himself.  Those 
philosophers,  however,  who  are  employed  in  interrogating  disease  by 
chemical  analyses  are  not  often  or  long  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick. 
They  carry  on  the  investigation  of  morbid  processes  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist,  and  then  and  there  fabricate  the  appropriate  reagents 
(§  5  J,  a).  He  who  studies  organic  nature  accordmg  to  the  method 
of  solidism  and  vitalism  has  neither  the  leisure  for  those  most  diffi- 
cult, unattainable,  and  laborious  analyses,  nor  would  they  have  any 
influence  upon  his  judgment  as  to  the  pathology  or  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitudinous  variety  as  is  presented  by 
the  vital  phenomena  of  disease.  Of  one  thing,  also,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  nature  has  supplied  all  those  ready  means  for  interpreting 
disease  that  may  be  necessary  for  immediate  action ;  nor  can  we  often 
clelay  the  treatment  of  acute  disease  for  consultations  with  the  labora- 
tory. In  respect  to  the  blood,  were  it  even  practicable  to  learn  from 
analysis  its  variable  conditions  in  disease,  it  would  reflect  no  light  upon 
morbid  states  of  the  organs,  since  the  qualities  of  that  fluid  vary  vrith 
every  varying  change  in  the  vital  conditions  of  the  solids,  and  there- 
fore, too,  would  fail  to  indicate,  in  the  least,  the  appropriate  remedies. 
This  is  also  true,  in  a  general  sense,  of  the  urine  and  all  other  excre- 
tions, and  secretions.  The  ready  sight,  their  sensible  properties,  the 
vital  phenomena,  physical  signs,  experience,  and  general  principles, 
must  bo  our  guide.  These  may  be  sometimes  facilitated  by  extraor- 
dinary modes  of  observation,  but  which  are  always  within  the  reach 
and  clear  understanding  of  every  practitioner;  such  as  the  usual 
mode  of  examining  the  blood  in  inflammatory  diseases,  evaporating 
tho  urine  in  diabetes,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  were  the  humoral  doc- 
trines correct  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  medicine  should  be  re- 
stricted to  chemists  alone ;  since  there  is  no  branch  of  inquiry  so  dif- 
ficult as  organic  analyses,  while  their  uncertainty  would  soon  imply 
that  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce  is  the  only  ordination  of  nature  for  the 
maladies  of  the  human  race  (§  691,  1033  b). 

428.  The  menstrual  fluid  is  another  and  a  fourth  product  of  excre- 
tion ;  and,  from  its  close  resemblance  to  tho  blood,  in  the  human  spe- 
cies, it  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  capillary  hemorrhage  is  generally  the 
result  of  a  secretory  process.  In  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  even  a 
clearer  index  of  its  origin  is  supplied  by  the  intermixture  of  blood 
with  the  periodic  secretion  of  mucus,  which,  in  lower  orders,  occurs 
without  blood.    The  menses,  however,  is  a  product  sui  generis,  and  is 
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specifically  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  part  (§  135),  Unlike 
the  other  products  of  excretion,  it  is  not  essential  as  an  evacuation, 
though  important  to  the  function  of  generation.  It  is  therefore  pe- 
culiar, also,  in  exerting  important  vital  influences  upon  the  genera- 
tive system. 

429.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year  the  female  genitals  of  all  ani- 
mals undergo  changes,  by  which  they  are  developed  or  prepared  for 
generation ;  as,  for  instance,  the  ovaria  of  birds  become  enlarged,  the 
vagina  of  rabbits  and  of  other  animeds  is  tumefied  with  blood,  mcreas- 
cd  in  its  vascular  action,  and  pours  out  an  unusual  mucous  or  bloody 
fluid.  It  is  only  at  the^e  periods  that  they  are  susceptible  of  impreg- 
nation. 

430.  But  woman  is  capable  of  impregnation  at  all  times ;  and  that 
this  may  happen,  her  organs  must  be  often  developed  and  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

The  philosophy  of  the  whole  of  this  preparation,  however  various 
in  different  species,  and  at  whatever  iiptervals  of  time,  is  the  same  in 
all.  The  several  conditions  depend  upon  changes  in  the  vital  states 
of  the  generative  organs,  by  which  the  sexual  desire  is  excited,  and 
the  germ  rendered  susceptible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  semen*  This  is 
the  end  and  the  aim  of  the  whole. 

431.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  periodical  excretion  of  the  men- 
strual fluid  is  only  essential  to  the  office  of  generation,  and  not  to  the 
whole  system,  excepting  so  far  as  this  excretion  is  a  healthy  function  ; 
and  the  suspension  of  any  function  being  a  morbid  condition,  the 
whole  system  may  sympathize  with  the  uterus  when  the  menstrual 
discharge  is  suspended. 

432.  Hence  it  follows,  as  a  practical  result,  that  all  our  prescrip- 
tions for  suspended  menstruation  must  proceed  upon  the  principle 
that  this  excretion  is  a  vital,  and  not  a  mechanical  result ;  and  that  its 
suppression  is  owing  to  some  morbid  state  of  the  uterus,  either  direct, 
or  sympathetic. 

7.   CALORIFICATION. 

433.  Calorification  is  the  function  by  which  plants  and  animals  gen- 
erate the  heat  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  Chemistry,  however, 
has  enjoyed  a  more  undisturbed  exposition  of  the  nature  of  this  func- 
tion than  even  that  of  digestion ;  nearly  all  but  the  most  eminent 
physiologists,  such  as  Hunter  and  Bichat,  having  acquiesced  in  the 
speculations  and  assumptions  of  chemists  as  setting  forth  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  animal,  or,  rather,  organic  heat  (§  333). 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  few  things  in  medical  philosophy  have 
greater  demands  upon  the  physiologist  than  a  right  interpretation  of 
this  groat  and  wonderful  function  of  organic  life,  that  its  philosophy 
may  be  carried  to  the  illustration  of  other  organic  processes,  that  all 
may  be  seen  as  a  system  of  consistent  Designs,  and  that  no  foot-hold, 
in  the  way  of  analogy,  shall  remain  to  him  who  would  substitute  arti- 
ficial devices  for  the  institutions  and  laws  of  Nature.  The  times  have, 
and  always  have  had,  a  demand  upon  the  physiologist  for  a  critical 
exposure  of  this  extensive  vitiation  of  medical  philosophy.  They  urge 
it  upon  him  now  more  than  at  former  periods.  Nothing  has  been 
hitherto  done  but  to  express  opinions  ;  and  we  now  witness,  as  a  con- 
sequence,  an  almost  universal  substitution  of  the  chemical  and  phys- 
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ical  theories  of  life,  disease,  and  therapeutics,  for  the  promptings  of 
the  most  ohvious  phenomena  of  Nature.  Mankind,  in  masses,  in  the 
aspect  of  Nations,  are  carried  away  by  the  simplicity  of  the  chemical 
dogmas,  and  by  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  uttered.  They 
have  become  incorporated  in  most  of  our  works  on  Physiology,  Med- 
icine, Hygiene.  Nor  is  this  at  all  limited  to  the  Medical  Profession. 
It  is  coextensive  with  society.  It  is  ingrafted  upon  popular  woiks; 
carried  into  our  colleges,  academies,  and  even  public  schools.  It  has 
become  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  elementary  education ;  and  it  is 
now  most  extensively  an  object,  through  voluminous  publications,  to 
induce  the  whole  race  of  mankind  to  regulate  their  food  by  chemical 
analysis.  Banners,  I  had  almost  said,  are  every  where  paraded,  bear- 
ing the  insciiption  from  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  that 

**  To  DETERMINE  WHAT  SUBSTANCES  ARE  CAPABLE  OF  AFFORDING 
NOURISHMENT,  IT  IS  ONLY  NECESSARY  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  COMPOSITION 
OF  THE  FOOD,  AND  TO  COMPARE  IT  WITH  THE  INGREDIENTS  OF  THE 
BLOOD."  « 

434.  At  the  very  outset  of  our  inquiry,  we  discern  the  speculative 
nature  of  the  chemical  philosophy  from  the  vast  difference  m  the  sev- 
eral hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  with  equal  confidence, 
and  which,  for  awhile,  have  been  received  with  almost  universal  fa- 
vor. The  theory  of  Crawford,  which  is  relative  exclusively  to  the 
lungs,  and  to  the  difference  in  the  capacity  for  heat  of  venous  and  ar- 
terial blood,  will  not  soon  lose  its  fascinating  simplicity  nor  the  plau- 
sibility of  its  pretensions.  Its  elegance  will  stand  forever  in  forcible 
contrast  with  that  deformity  which  is  the  idol  of  the  present  day. 
Genius  and  taste  will  never  cease  to  do  their  moumfid  homage  to 
one,  while  they  turn  from  the  other  as  from  the  distortions  of  a  Pagan 
deity. 

A  third  hypothesis  may  be  stated  ds  contributing  to  the  improba- 
bilities of  the  whole,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  supplanted  by 
the  greater  novelty.  This  is  that  which  ascribes  the  evolution  of  or- 
ganic heat  to  the  passage  of  the  common  nutritive  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 
It  has,  even  more  than  Crawford's,  the  merit  of  philosophical  simpli- 
city, and  of  an  apparent  foundation  in  nature,  but  far  less  of  the  spice 
of  genius. 

435,  a.  The  first  two  of  the  foregoing  hypotheses  have,  as  one  of 
their  indispensable  elements,  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
with  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  or  with  that  of  the  body ;  though,  as 
[  have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries, neither  that  act  in  respiration,  nor  the  excretion  of  carbon, 
has  any  greater  connection  with  the  production  of  animal  heat  than  it 
has  with  that  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  any  other  result  of  organic  func- 
tions. The  whole  of  that  subject  is  investigated  so  extensively  in  the 
work  just  mentioned,  and,  I  may  say,  the  speculations  and  assump- 
tions which  have  been  subsequently  put  forth  by  Liebig  and  his  school 
are,  also,  so  fully  considered  in  the  same  work,  either  as  already  ex- 
tant, or  as  likely  to  ensue,  that  I  shall  now  limit  myself  to  a  statement 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  positions  of  chemistry,  and  to  such 
remarks  and  prominent  facts  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  fundamental  principles  which  are  the  main  objects  of 
this  work,  and  to  show  that  nature  operates  in  her  several  depart- 
ments, respectively,  by  general  and  not  by  partial  laws,  and  that  a 
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Stable  and  perfecjt  foundation  may  be  thus  laid,  as  it  exists  in  nature 
for  the  great  superstructure  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  (§  2,  892) 
435,  b.  The  arguments  and  the  facts  which  I  have  employed  in  the 
foregoing  Essay  on  Animal  Heat  must  have  been  oftener  approved  than 
avowed,  since  they  have  been  freely  adopted  by  some  subsequent 
writers  without  indicating  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived 
(§  906,^). — See  Rights  of  Authors  p.  919,  no.  23. 

435,  c,  I  may  be  also  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  from 
the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  published  four  years  subsequently  to  the  first  two  vol- 
umes.    Thus : 

"  In  respect  to  chemistry,  the  author  may  safely  affirm  that  not  a 
fact  has  been  subsequently  disclosed  that  reflects  the  smallest  light 
upon  physiology  or  pathology.  The  whole  of  that  ground,  wherever 
chemistry  has  obtruded  itself  upon  the  science  of  life  and  disease,  is 
so  amply  explained  in  the  former  volumes  of  these  Commentaries^ 
that  not  a  substantial  fact,  nor  a  vague  ^conclusion,  has  been  put  forth 
by  the  school  of  Liebig,  which  is  not  there  examined,  anticipated,  and 
answered,  as  something  which  had  already  an  existence,  or  was  like- 
ly to  emerge  from  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  laboratoiy  then 
in  almost  universal  vogue"  (§  1  5/ 350 J,  820  c),* 

436,  What,  therefore,  I  may  now  say  in  refutation  of  this  or  of 
other  chemical  doctrines  of  organic  processes  and  results,  will  con* 
sist,  in  part,  of  a  summary  \'iew  of  some  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  are  arrayed  in  copious  detail  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries.  And,  truth  being  my  only  object,  I  shall  begin  the 
subject  under  consideration  with  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  most  accurate  and  distinguished  observers,  which  correspond 
with  my  own.  But  to  show,  however,  that  nothing  but  opinions  nave 
been  expressed  even  by  those  who  have  comprehended  the  subject,  I 
shall  quote  from  each  author  all  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  his  hav- 
ing said  upon  the  question  at  issue,  with  the  exception  of  the  little 
which  occurs  along  with  Hunter's  observations  upon  the  temperature 
of  trees.  I  will  add,  also,  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  these  inquiries, 
that  no  preceding  attempt  had  been  made  to  show  tlie  errors  of  the 
chemical  doctrines  of  digestian,  and  that  I  have  incorporated  in  my 
prefatory  remarks  to  that  investigation  all  that  I  could  learn  from  the 
distinguished  authors  whom  I  have  there  summoned  in  behalf  of 
philosophy. — See  Rights  of  Authors  p.  919,  no.  22, 

437,  a.  Let  us,  then,  hear  the  great  French  physiologist.  "  The 
extrication  of  caloric,"  says  Bichat,  "  is  a  phenomenon  exactly  analo« 
gous  to  those  of  which  the  general  capillary  system  is  the  seat." — 
"  The  disengagement  of  caloric  is  always  subordinate  to  the  state  of  the 
vital  forces,*^ — "  The  state  of  respiration  has  no  influence  upon  the 
actual  heat  of  the  body." — "  When  we  place  on  one  side  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  heat,  and  on  the  other  the  chemical  hypothesis,  it 

*  That  this  opinion  is  not  neculior  to  myself  appears  from  critical  notices  of  the  Com- 
mentarics.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  said  by  the  aistingnished  author  of  the  "  Climate  oj 
the  United  States  and  Us  Endemic  Influences ,**  that, 

**  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Paine,  in  fact,  anticipates  the  whole  chemical  theory  of  Lio> 
bic:,  as  set  forth  in  his  '  Animal  Chemistry*  This  he  does  not  only  in  his  Essay  on  Vt- 
tality,  in  which  he  controverts  some  of  the  German  professor's  opinions,  advanced  in  the 
'  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology^  but  likewise  in  his  Medi 
col  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  pablished  before  the  appearance  of  either  of  Ll£ 
Bio's  works.*' 
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appears  to  me  so  inadequate  to  the  explanation  that  I  think  evaty  me- 
thodical mind  can  refiUe  it  without  my  assistance*' — Bichat's  General 
Anatomy  applied  to  Physiology  and  Medicine, 

437,  b.  John  Hunter,  like  Bichat,  placed  the  elaboration  of  organic 
heat  upon  the  same  vital  grounds ;  regarding  it  as  a  secreted  product. 
"  It  is  most  probable,"  he  says,  **  that  the  power  of  generating  heat 
in  animals  arises  from  a  principle  so  connected  with  life,  that  it  can, 
and  does,  act  independently  of  circulation,  &c.,  and  is  that  power 
which  preserves  and  regulates  the  internal  machine." — ^Hunter's 
Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy. 

437,  c.  And  thus  Wilson  Philip :  "  Among  the  secretions  I  have 
ranked  the  evolution  of  caloric,  although  not  taking  place  on  any  par- 
ticular surface,  because  it  appeared  to  be  performed  by  the  same 
power  acting  on  the  same  fluid ;  and  because,  like  secreted  fluids,  it 
fails  when  any  considerable  part  of  the  influence  of  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal cord  is  withdrawn."— ]PuiLip*s  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions  (§  446,  b),  • 

437,  J.  And  thus  the  philosophical  Moore :  **  We  must  allow  the 
bodies  of  living  animals  and  vegetables  to  form  an  original  source  of 
heat,  as  much  beyond  our  power  of  explaining  as  the  source  of  the 
sun's  heat" — Moore's  Medical  Sketches, 

437,  e.  And  Miiller  thus :  "  From  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and 
Despretz,  it  results  that,  even  if  the  chemical  theory  of  respiration  be 
adopted,  there  must  be  still  some  other  source  of  animal  heat.*'  *'  A  gen- 
eral source  of  animal  heat  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  organic 
processes,  in  which,  by  the  organizing  forces  on  the  organic  matter, 
heat  is  generated  not  in  one,  but  in  every  organ  of  the  body."  Again, 
"  Since  all  organic  processes  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  nerves  on  the  organic  mattter  of  the  body,  it  cannot 
appear  wonderful  if  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  organs  and  the 
nerves  is  a  main  source  of  animal  heat." — Muller's  Physiology, 

437,  y*.  Tiedemann  has  the  same  view  of  the  subject.  *'  The  only 
point,"  he  says,  "  that  can  be  regarded  as  placed  beyond  doubt  is,  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  a  vital  act  which  depends  immediately  on  the 
process  of  nutrition,  the  conditional  and  preservative  cause  of  life. 
The  intensity  of  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  property  of  maintaining 
itself  at  a  certain  temperature  proper  to  each  species,  are,  in  animals, 
in  direct  ratio  with  me  composition  of  their  organization,  and  with 
the  sum  and  intensity  of  their  manifestations  of  actiWty." — Tiede- 
mann's  Physiology, 

437,  g.  Finally,  it  is  even  said  by  the  distinguished  chemical  phys- 
iologist, Dr.  Carpenter,  that,  ''  It  is  evident  that  the  chemical  doc- 
trine in  its  present  form  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
animal  calorification." — Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  611. 
London,  1842. 

438,  a.  The  very  able  Dr.  Edweurds,  in  his  work  on  the  Influence 
jf  Physical  Agents  on  Life,  maintains  that  ^*  respiration  and  animal 
heat  stand  related  as  cause  and  effect^  This  doctrine  is  maintained 
by  Edwards  with  great  ability ;  far  more  so  than  by  all  other  authors 
whom  I  have  consulted.  I  thought  it,  therefore,  important  to  dispose 
of  his  facts  and  arguments,  in  my  former  work,  as  far  as  their  plausi- 
bility and  my  own  advantage  of  the  right  position  would  admit. 
There  is  much  said,  in  the  Comn^ntaries,  in  refutation  of  that  doc- 
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trine,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  Liebig's  (^  440),  and  to  which 
no  farther  reference  will  be  made  in  this  work  (^  1044). 

438,  h.  Coming  to  the  heterogeneous  assumptions  which  distinguish 
the  school  of  Liebig,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  the  nature 
of  such  as  might  be  relative  to  former  theories.  I  had  set  forth  the 
various  doctrines  in  their  ample  dimensions,  and  brought  them  to  the 
test  of  facts  and  philosophy.  The  combustion  theory  was  then  in 
vogue,  and  nearly  m  the  terms  as  expounded  by  Liebig.  In  descant- 
ing upon  its  peculiarities  I  took  for  my  guide  the  most  recent  and  ap- 
proved phraseology,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  coincident  with  the  sup- 
posed novelty;  and,  although  it  had  numerous  and  ardent  admirers, 
It  passed  into  such  oblivion,  in  the  brief  space  of  two  years,  that  when 
Liebig  promulgated  the  same  hypothesis,  and  in  the  same  language, 
it  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  that  distin- 
guished man  (§  349,  d)»  The  doctrine  which  had  been  thus  nearly 
expressed  by  Billing,  in  his  "Principles  of  Medicine,"  was  taken  for 
my  text,  and  is  now  presented  again,  m  its  original  typography.  Thus : 

''  We  have  in  the  lungs  a  charcoal  fire  constantly  burning,  and 
in  the  other  parts  a  wood  fire,  the  one  producing  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  other  carbon  ;  xSxQfood  supplying,  through  the  circulation,  the  veg- 
etable or  animal^cZ,  from  which  the  charcoal  is  prepared  that  is  burn- 
ed in  the  lungs.  It  is  thus  that  animal  heat  is  kept  up." — ^Billing, 
1838(§447ia,  no,4,  1044). 

438,  c.  Somewhat  prior  to  Billing's  day,  Roget  had  embellished  his 
"Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Animd  and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  by 
the  following  graphic  description  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  office 
which  each  part  fulfills  in  the  generation  of  animal  heat.     Thus : 

"  The  food  supplies  ih^fud,  which  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  di- 
gestive organs^  and  conveyed  by  the  pulmonary  arteries  to  ike  place 
where  it  is  to  undergo  combustion.  The  diaphragm  is  the  bellows 
which  feeds  the  Jiimace  with  air;  and  the  trachea  is  the  chimney 
through  which  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  product  of  combustion, 
escapes." — Roget  (§  350J,/). 

438,  d.  Now,  the  only  fundamental  difference  between  the  forego- 
ing and  Liebig's  hypothesis  is  this :  The  former  supposes  the  com- 
bustion to  take  place  in  the  lungs,  the  latter  in  every  other  part  ex- 
cepting the  lungs,  where,  as  will  be  seen,  a  special  provision  is  made 
for  the  temperature  of  those  organs  (§  447^,^*). 

That  no*  imaginary  obstacle  may  lie  in  the  way  of  the  vital  theory, 
and  that  truth  may  have  the  advantage  of  rival  doctrines  by  their  close 
apposition,  and  that  knowledge  may  not  be  limited  to  the  facts  and 
deductions  of  unadulterated  science,  it  remains  to  show,  by  a  series  of 
quotations  from  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
dependence  of  organic  heat  upon  the  chemical  process  of  combustion 
has  gained  nothing  from  the  Laboratory  at  Geissen ;  while  the  atten- 
tive reader  will  find  in  the  extracts  themselves  the  most  ample  proof 
of  its  untenable  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  have  been  well  anticipa- 
ted from  what  I  have  shown  of  this  philosopher*s  regard  for  facts  and 
consistency  in  section  350.  Indeed,  the  same  incongruities,  the  same 
contradictions,  and  worse  assumptions,  go  to  form  the  whole  fabric  of 
Liebig's  disquisitions  upon  animal  heat,  as  I  have  shown  to  make  up 
his  jumble  respecting  digestion,  and  other  great  functions,  as  well  as 
properties  of  living  beings  (^  1044). 
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1  shall  endeavor  to  execute  my  task  with  the  same  efficiency  as 
was  attempted  in  relation  to  the  chemical  views  of  digestion  {§  350), 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  chemist  may  discern  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  leave  to  the  student  of  Organic  Nature  those  difficult  prob- 
lems which  concern  the  highest  welfare  of  man,  and  whoso  consist- 
ency, in  their  philosophical  bearing,  cannot  be  disturbed  without  laying 
in  ruins  every  principle  in  physiology,  and  carrying  death  into  the 
chambers  of  the  sick  (§  4  a,  5,  b\  a,  376  J,  376  J  h,  819,  &c:) 
•  440,  a.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  as  sum- 
marily delivered  by  Liebig  in  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistnjy  and 
we  shall  see  from  the  first  proposition  that  it  is  essentially  the  old 
speculation  (§  438,  i),  alike  based  upon  artificial  expedients,  and  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  living  organism  is  a  mere  chemical  apparatus, 
destitute  of  all  properties  and  laws  that  are  not  common  to  dead 
matter. 

1.  "  It  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  heat  lost  by  cooling  is  effected  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the  inspired  oxygen, 
which  combine  together.  The  animal  body  acts,  in  this  respect,  as  a 
furnace  which  we  supply  with  fuelP  "  In  order  to  keep  up  in  the 
furnace  a  constant  temperature,  we  must  vary  the  supply  of  fuel  accord- 
ing  to  the  external  tcmperaturCy  that  isy  according  to  the  supply  of  oxy» 
geny — Animal  Chemistry, 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  close  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  that  a 
capital  error  is  made  in  assuming  a  law  that  the  quantity  of  food  is 
regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the  air  (§  440  cc^  no,  12).  That 
assumption  is  carried  out  in  opposition  to  all  well-known  facts  ;  while 
it  is  also  assumed  as  a  law,  that  animal  heat,  whatever  its  uniformity 
in  the  warm-blooded  animal,  or  its  instability  in  the  cold-blooded,  de- 
pends upon  the  relative  law  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed,  although  this  law  is  virtually  contradicted 
by  various  other  requisites  for  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  ani- 
mal heat.  But  lot  us  have  another  unqualified  proposition  which  de- 
fines the  law  in  relation  to  the  dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  exter- 
nal temperature  and  the  food  consumed.     Thus : 

2.  "  In  different  climates,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the 
system  by  respiration  varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  The  quantity  of  inspired  oxygen  increases  with  the  loss 
of  heat  by  external  cooling,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  or  hydrogen 
necessary  to  combine  with  this  oxygen  must  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio." — Animal  Chemistry, 

Now  compare  the  following,  3,  4,  and  5,  with  the  preceding  1  and 
2,  and  observe  the  conflict  between  them,  and  the  contingencies  upon 
which  the  groat  law  is  made  to  depend  that  determines  a  uniform 
temperature.     Thus : 

3.  '•  The  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  varies  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  density  of  the  air,  according  to  the  degree  of  motion, 
labor,  or  exercise,  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food,  to  the  com- 
parative warmth  of  the  clothing,  and  also  according  to  the  time  within 
which  the  food  is  taken"  1  A  proposition  mostly  relative  to  man,  and 
unfounded  as  to  him  (§  440,  c). 

4.  "  The  quantity  of  food  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  respirations, 
by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  by  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  to 
the  surrounding  medium"  !  (§  447,  c). 
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6.  "  The  mutual  action  between  the  dements  of  the  food  and  the  oxy- 
gen conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body  is 
THE  SOURCE  OP  ANIMAL  HEAT."  "  For  a  givcn  amount  of  oxygen  the 
heat  produced  it^  in  all  cases,  exactly  the  sameJ* — Liebig's  Anifnal 
Chemistry  (§  447,  c,  1048). 

6.  *'  There  is  not  the  smallest  support  to  the  opinion  that  there  ex- 
ists, in  the  animal  body,  any  other  unknown  source  of  heat,  besides 
the  mutual  chemical  action  between  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air." — Animal  Chemistry, 

No  farther  comment  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  complexities  and 
contradictions  involved  in  the  foregoing  quotations ;  such  as  "  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  consumed  depends  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
food,"  while  "  the  quantity  of  food  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  res- 
pirations," that  is,  by  "  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,"  &c. 

If,  also,  we  now  aidd  to  the  foregoing,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  other  contin- 
gencies upon  which  it  is  assumed  that  animal  heat  depends,  we  shall 
have  such  a  variety  of  accidental  circumstances  to  interpret  the  uni- 
form temperature  of  each  individual  of  every  species  of  animal,  and 
that,  too,  according  to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  each  species, 
that  the  nature  of  the  chemical  rationale  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 
Thus: 

7.  "  Where  the  food  contains  meat,  fat,  and  wine,  by  reason  of  the 
hydrogen  in  those  kinds  of  food  which  is  oxydized,  and  which,  in  being 
converted  into  water,  it  evolves  much  more  heat  for  equal  weights." 

8.  "  The  cooling  of  the  body,  by  whatever  cause  it  may  be  produced, 
increases  the  amount  of  food  necessary.  The  mere  exposure  to  the 
cold  air,  &c.,  increases  the  loss  of  heat,  and  compels  us  to  eat  more 
than  usual.  [  !  ]  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold  water.  It  increases  the  appetite,  [ !  ]  and 
persons  of  a  weak  constitution  find  it  necessary,  by  continued  exer- 
cise, to  supply  to  the  system  the  oxygen  required  to  restore  the  heat 
abstracted  by  the  cold  water"  ! — Animal  Chemistry, 

440,  b.  Here  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  advert  to  the  ground  of  the 
assumptions  in  the  quotations  7  and  8.  The  reason  is  one  which  goes 
conclusively  to  the  vital  theory  of  animal  heat.  When  wine,  for  ex- 
ample, is  taken  into  the  stomach,  an  evolution  of  heat  ensues  as  soon 
as  the  stimulant  is  swallowed,  in  virtue  of  its  stimulant  effect  on  that 
organ.  In  the  same  way  meat  stimulates  more  than  vegetables,  and 
will  light  up  a  glow  upon  a  cold  surface  before  its  digestion  has  be- 
gun (§  512,  b).  In  respect  to  the  superiority  of  cold  water  in  pro- 
voking hunger,  there  is  no  other  way  of  explaining  the  philosophy 
against  the  fact  than  by  supposing  "  the  Reformer"  was  pledgea  to 
the  popular  cause  of  temperance.  But  since  wine,  brancly,  &c.,  far 
more  than  cold  water,  "  increase  the  appetite"  and  '*  compel  us  to  eat 
more  than  usual,"  and  since  these  fluids  are  said  to  yield  a  far  greater 
amount  of"  fuel"  to  the  system  than  the  food  itself  (whose  main  ob- 
ject is  also  supposed  to  supply  the  means  of  combustion),  it  should 
follow,  upon  our  author's  premises,  that  less  food  would  be  necessary 
to  the  purposes  of  life  in  proportion  to  tho  quantity  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed, and  therefore  that  wine  should,  in  reality,  diminish  tho  appe- 
tite and  **  compel  us  to  eat  less  than  uaraal"  (nos.  4,  7  ;  §  441,  e). 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  also,  in  respect  to  the  *'  coljl  water,*' 
that  the  assumption   is  founder    upon  several  important  mistakes : 
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namely,  Ist.  That  the  appetite  is  virtually  regulated  by  the  condition 
of  the  calorific  process ;  2d.  That  "  the  animal  body  bears  the  same 
relation  to  surrounding  objects  (in  respect  to  an  interchange  of  caloi- 
ic),  as  any  other  heated  mass"  (no.  14) ;  and,  3d.  That  drinking 
cold  water  diminishes  the  temperature  of  the  body  (§  442,  5,  c,  d^  e). 
And  the  most  strenuous  and  extensive  efforts  have  been  made  to  choke 
down  these  absurdities  under  the  penalty  of  being  lampooned  as  an 
enemy  to  "  experimental  philosophy"  (§  5i,  a).  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  they  will  forcibly  remind  the  reader  of  thp  parallel  quo- 
tations, and  of  the  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles  which 
emanate  from  them  in  the  two  subsequent  sections. 

440,  lib.  As  to  the  "  fat"  (no.  7),  the  chemist  assumed  that  to  be  an 
important  source  of  animal  heat  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  sub- 
stances for  combustion  "  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas"  (no.  10) ;  and 
this  hypothesis  conducts  him  to  the  ludicrous  mistake  of  regarding  it 
equally,  and  in  the  same  aspect,  as  a  source  of  animal  heat,  whether 
It  bo  taken  as  an  article  of  food  and  converted  into  chyme,  or  consist 
of  food  which  has  been  converted  into  the  fat  that  makes  up  a  part  of 
the  consumer.  The  uniform  temperature,  therefore,  among  a  variety 
df  other  things,  will  depend  not  only  on  the  amount  of  fat  eaten,  but 
on  the  amount  formed  out  of  the  blood.  This  leads  our  author  to 
say  that, 

9.  "  If  we  were  to  go  naked,  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if  in 
hunting  or  fishing  we  were  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the 
Samoyedes,  we  should  be  able  with  ease  to  consume  ten  pounds  of 
flesh,  [  i  ]  and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily, 
as  warmly-clad  travelers  have  related  with  astonishment  of  Vhese 
people.  [ !  ]  We  should  then,  also,  be  able  to  take  the  zame  quantity  of 
brandy  or  train  oil  without  bad  effects^  because  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  these  substances  would  only  suffice  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium 
between  the  external  temperature  and  that  of  our  bodies." — Animal 
Chemistry  (^  1050).     And  yet  Alcohol  is  not  absorbed  ^  350,  no.  94. 

And  that,  too,  in  a  critical  work  on  science  which  professes  a  rigor- 
ous adherence  to  facts,  as  the  only  apology  for  a  contemptuous  deris- 
ion of  long-established  doctrines,  and  as  the  only  basis  for  the  attempt- 
ed substitutes.  But  let  us  now  turn  from  ''fat"  as  a  combustible 
substance,  via  the  digestive  apparatus,  to  "  fat"  as  appertaining  to 
the  organized  tissues  (^  1048,  1049).— Note  N  p.  1121. 

10.  **  The  formation  of  fat  depends  on  a  deficiency  of  oxygen. 
But,  in  this  process,  in  the  fonnation  of  fat  itself,  there  is  opened  up 
a  new  source  of  animal  heat.  The  oxygen  set  free  in  the  formation 
of  fat  is  given  out  in  combination  with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  and  there 
must  have  been  generated  by  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  or  water 
as  much  heat  as  if  an  equal  weight  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  had  been 
burned  in  air  or  in  oxygen  gas." — Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry,  &c. 

Introductory  to  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  are  told,  that, 
"  The  production  of  fat  is  always  a  consequence  of  a  deficient  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  for  oxygen  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  dissipa- 
tion of  excess  of  carbon  in  the  food." 

And  then  we  are  referred,  in  illustration,  to  the  "  lean,  muscular, 
«inewy  limbs  that  are  exhibited  with  pride  by  the  Bedouin  and  Arab  of 
ho  desert"  (c).  But  what  says  the  variety  in  respect  to  fat,  and  oxygen 
•nd  heat,  that  preVails  among  the  tenants  of  the  ocean,  who  have  but  ono 
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common  supply  of  footl  ?  Contrast^  for  example,  the  blubber  of  tbe 
whale,  who  breathes  with  lung's,  with  raauy  a  lean,  voracious,  cold- 
blooded animal  that  respires  wath  gills.  The  hypothesis,  therefore, 
falls  {no,  11^,  and  §  143,  j&).  Or,  if  it  survive  such  difficulties,  take, 
then,  the  following  stalement,  designed  as  an  important  basis  for  tho 
combustion  theory,  and  which  should  have  had  a  place  among  our  au- 
thor's pathological  doctnnos  (§350^),  But  our  present;  interest  lie* 
in  the  fact  that  it  appears,  after  all,  that  it  is  not  **  true  without  excep- 
tion/' that  "  the  production  of  fat  is  always  in  consequence  of  a  defi- 
cient supply  of  oxygen,"     Thus  : 

**  Exercise  and  labor  cause  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  men- 
strual discharge ;  and  when  it  is  suppressed  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease, the  vegetative  life  is  manifested  in  a  morbid  production  offaC^I 

Here  is  another  ^*  most  trustworthy  obt^ervation,'*  and  **  perfectly 
conclusive"  as  to  our  author's  doctrine.     Thias  : 

"The  quantities  of  oxygen  which  a  whale  and  a  carrier's  horse  can 
inspire  in  a  given  time  are  very  unequal.  The  temperature,  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  is  much  greater  in  the  horse/' — Liebio's 
Animal  C/icmistri/f  &c. 

Now  the  temperature  of  the  whale  in  the  frozen  seas  is  more  than 
100^  Fh-,  nor  can  the  **  earner"  bring  up  that  of  his  horse  to  a  higher 
degree,  with  the  aid  of  a  tropical  sun.  It  is  evident  that  our  author 
has  regarded  the  whale  as  a  cold-blooded  fish. 

440,  c.  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire  farther  into  the  factitious  na^ 
turo  of  the  foregoing  doctrine,  but  go  on  %vith  otlier  extracts  in  which 
the  author  endeavors  to  sustain  his  great  law  of  animal  lioat  (5.  6), 
and  Apound  by  other  contingencies  that  exact  temperature  which 
distinguishes  every  warm-blooded  individual  of  every  species  of  ani- 
mal, and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  species,  and  with  scarce  a  va- 
riation, at  all  seasons,  in  all  climates,  at  all  ages,  with  all  kinds  and 
quantities  of  food,  irom  him  who  *' devours  10  lbs.  of  flesh  and  a  dozen 
tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily,  and  the  same  quantity  of  brandy 
and  train  oil  without  bad  effects**  (no.  9),  to  him  who,  like  "  old  Cor- 
naro.''  lives  on  **  half  an  egg  a  day  ;*'  and  whether  clad  in  the  flannels 
and  woolen  broadcloths  that  are  preferred  as  matters  of  comfort  by 
many  iidiabilants  of  tropical  climates,  or  absolutely  naked,  with  Fah- 
renheit at  40^  and  lower,  like  the  Petchcrai  Indians  (442,  h) ;  or,  wheth- 
er sleeping  or  waking,  sitting  or  standing,  running  or  walking,  in  an 
ice-house  or  in  an  oven,  in  all  past  time,  now,  and  forever ;  whatever 
statements  our  "  Refoi*mer*' may  make  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  the  following  aflinnalions  should 
be  carefully  considered,  before  they  ai*o  admitted  as  appendages  to 
the  general  law ;  namely, 

11.  **Otir  clothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of 
food.  [ !  ]  The  more  warmly  we  are  clothed  the  less  urgent  becomes 
the  appetite  for  food,  [ !  ]  because  the  loss  of  heat  by  cooling,  and  con- 
sequently the  amount  of  heat  to  be  supplied  by  the  food,  is  diminish- 
ed*' (nofD,  and  12,  and  §  442  a,c,  1047,  1048,  1049). 

Here  o\ir  author  predicates  two  important  errors  of  the  hypothesis 
which  they  are  intended  to  sustain ;  the  assumptions  and  the  hypoth- 
esis being  mutually  designed  to  support  each  other. 

114,  Bat  again;  having  seen  that  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  Ancell, 
»*  the  Reformer's''  interpreter)  **  the  depasUion  of  fat  is  supposed  to 
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act  as  a  nthstitute  for  free  respiration  in  the  production  of  heat"  (no. 
10),  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  *^  its  absorption  answers 
as  a  substitute  for  food  in  the  production  of  animal  heat."  So  it  is  ex- 
tensively affirmed  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chemistry, 

Why,  then,  is  the  temperature  of  a  very  fat  ox  and  a  very  lean  one, 
or  of  a  very  fat  man  and  a  very  lean  one,  exactly  the  same  in  each 
species,  respectively  ?  Why  does  the  fat  man  sustain  a  much  less 
exaltation  of  heat  than  the  lean  one  when  emaciation  is  in  rapid 
progress  in  febrile  diseases  1  Why  those  daily  periodical  evolutions 
of  heat  (100^  to  110^  Fh.)  in  the  emaciated  subject  of  phthisis,  sub- 
sisting on  barley-water;  and  respiring  with  lungs  unfitted  for  half 
their  usual  functions  %  And  this  leads  me  to  state  the  chemical  phi- 
losophy of  mania  and  delirium,  which  flows  immediately  from  the 
subject  before  us ;  and  by  which  we  learn,  also,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  extent  of  our  author's  theory  of  combustion.     Thus : 

"  In  the  progress  of  starvation  it  is  not  only  the  fat  which  disap- 
pears, but  sJso,  by  degtees,  all  such  of  the  solids  as  are  capable  of  be- 
ing dissolved.  In  the  wasted  body  of  those  who  have  suffered  starva- 
tion the  muscles  are  shrunk  and  unnaturally  sofl,  and  have  lost  their 
contractility.  All  those  parts  of  the  body  which  \vere  capable  of  en- 
tering into  a  state  of  motion  have  served  to  protect  the  remainder  ot 
the  frame  from  the  destructive  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  [ !  ]  To- 
ward the  end,  the  particles  of  the  brain  begin  to  undergo  the  process 
of  oxydation,  and  delirium^  mania,  and  death,  close  the  scene." 

This  construction  of  the  cause  of  delirium  and  mania  is  conformable 
lo  the  author's  hypothesis  of  thought,  mental  emotions,  &c.  (§  349,  e) ; 
but  that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  totally  different  influences  "  in  the 
progress  of  starvation  "  is  shown  by  the  uniform  preservation  of  the 
intellectual  powers  in  the  most  emaciated  subjects  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  (§  441,  c). — See  Index  II,  Article  Hunger. 

440,  cc.  But,  we  are  only  beginning  with  the  contingencies  which 
contribute  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  animal  heat,  and  which  are 
designed  to  interpret  its  remarkable  uniformity,  yet  variety,  in  differ- 
ent species  of  the  warm-blooded  tribes,  and  its  variableness  in  the  cold- 
blooaed,  and  to  bring  the  general  doctrine  into  correspondence  with 
a  great  law  of  caloric  which  prevails  in  the  inorganic  world  (§  440  c, 
no.  14). 

12.  "In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  air  which  incessantly 
strives  to  consume  the  body  [ !  ]  urges  man  to  laborious  efforts  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  means  of  resistance  to  its  action,  while,  in  hot 
climates,  the  necessity  of  labor  to  provide  food  is  far  less  urgent" 
(§  445,  b). — Animal  Chemistry. 

In  the  first  place,  all  animals  are  overlooked  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, and  our  philosopher  is  actually  regarding  man  as  the  only  liv- 
ing creature  who  has  a  temperature  above  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere ;  for  it  surely  will  not  be  said  of  animals  that  they  must  work 
harder  for  a  supply  of  food  in  temperate  than  in  warmer  climates. 
Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  observe  that  much  of  the  statements  and 
reasoning,  throughout,  is  predicated  specifically  of  man,  and  of  man, 
too,  in  a  state  of  health. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  more  "  laborious  efforts  to  provide  food"  in 
cold  than  in  hot  climates,  a  very  different  philosophy  lies  at  its  bottom 
than  assigned  by  Liebig,  which  consists  in  the  greater  necessity  of 
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labor  to  cultivate  the  earth  and  raise  the  means  of  supply  in  the  for 
nier  than  the  I  alter  sections  of  the  globe »  It  is  evitlont,  also,  thai 
**  the  Reformer"  had  not  only  man  exclusively  in  view,  hut  in  thai 
part  of  the  contrast  which  relates  to  **  hot  climates,'*  ho  was  thiiJving 
alone  of  the  indolent  and  luxurious  master,  without  reference  to  the 
glave,  who  toils  the  day  long-  under  a  torrid  sun  for  his  own  scanty 
subsistence  and  his  master's  too.— -Note  Oo  p.  11 4L 

But  again,  although  man  be  compelled  to  work  in  cold  climates 
"  to  provide  food"  to  keep  up  his  temperature,  while  this  **  necessity 
for  labor  is  far  less  urgent  m  hot  climates/'  the  cold-blooded  finny 
tribe,  atul  the  warm-blooded  whale,  and  beasts  of  prey  are  quite  on 
an  equality,  in  that  respect,  in  all  regions  of  the  earth, 

410,  d.  But,  we  arc  yet  far  from  the  end  of  the  **  contingent  influ- 
ences" which  modify  the  exact  law^  of  animal  heat  {nos.  5,  6),  and 
which  go  to  the  preservation  of  its  exact  uniformity.  One  of  our  au- 
thor's hypotheses,  which  will  be  soon  stated  (no.  14),  betrays  him  into 
a  mistake,  which  has  been  often  made  and  as  often  exposed.     Thus : 

13.  *'  The  contraction  of  jnusdes  producers  heat  ^  but  the  force  Be- 
cessai^y  for  the  contraction  has  manifested  itself  through  the  organs 
of  motion,  in  which  it  has  been  excited  by  chemical  changes.  The 
ultimate  cause  of  the  heat  produced  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  these 
che mlc al  chan ge s /  * — A n imal  Ch em htnj. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  sophistry  of  this  reasoning  in  a  circle,  we 
have  the  simple  proposition  that  ^^  the  contraction  ofmvschr  jrroduces 
heat  ;^*  and  evidently  because  **  a  piece  of  caoutchouc,  w^hcn  rapidly 
drawn  out»  forcibly  contracLs  again,  with  disengagement  of  heat." 
And  to  this  conclusion  the  **  Reformer**  was  impelled  by  his  funda- 
mental doctrine  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  ondistinguishably 
governed  by  the  same  properties  am!  laws,  as  implied  by  no.  14,  and 
as  extensively  set  forth  in  §  350»  This  assumption  as  to  the  effects 
of  muscular  motion  I  have  sufficiently  noticed  in  my  former  Sssay  on 
Animal  Heat ;  but  it  may  be  now  said  that  it  is  disproved  by  the  uni- 
formity of  animal  heat  in  all  warm-blooded  vertebrata,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  rest  and  exercise.  When  the  latter  is  sufficient  to  give 
an  impulse  to  the  general  circulatory  and  other  organs,  an  increased 
evolution  of  animal  heat  is  liable  to  happen,  like  g:n  increased  flow  of 
saliva,  sweat,  or  any  other  secreted  product;  but  it  does  not  happen 
with  any  certainty,  and  is  never  duo  to  the  physical  causes  assigned  ; 
neither  the  mechanical  one  of  ** muscular  contraction,^'  nor  the  ''chem- 
ical changes." 

440,  e.  I  come  now  to  one  of  our  philosopher's  parallelisms  of  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  beings  in  respect  to  their  gieat  laws  and  functions, 
and  which  necessarily  flows  from  the  giand  physical  hypothesis  that 
the  living  body  is  a  mere  chemical  apparatus.     Thus  : 

14.  "  The  animal  body  is  a  heated  mass,  which  bears  the  same 

RELATION    TO     SURROCXDING     OBJECTS    AS    ANY    OTUEH     HEATEO     MASS, 

It  receives  heat  when  the  surrounding  objects  are  hotter,  it  loses 
heat  when  they  are  colder  than  itselC — Animal  Chenmtry,  (See 
§  350|,  f,  1044  G,h), 

Thus  we  have  throughout  a  consecirtive  series  of  mistakes  and  blun- 
ders, emanating  from  a  false  position  in  respect  to  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  living  beings;  while  this  perversion  of  nature  ia  the 
monomania  of  materialism.  But  there  remains  much  of  the  like  na^ 
ture  yet  in  prospect. 
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From  the  last  proposition,  and  from  the  common  level  in  which  liv- 
ing and  dead  ohjects  are  regarded,  and  in  his  unacquaintance  with 
physiological  facts,  the  chemist  has  been  betrayed  into  the  supposition 
that  all  the  contingent  circumstances  which  1  have  now  stated  (nos. 
1-14)  contribute,  cdong  with  the  fundamental  law,  5  and  6,  to  the  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  that  uniform  temperature  by  which  every 
warm-blooded  vertebrata  is  distinguished,  while  every  other  product 
of  the  tissues  is  forever  variable  in  quantity,  and  which  are  to  explain 
equally,  also,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cold-blooded  race,  and  all  the 
diversities  of  temperature  which  spring  from  disease. 

The  plainest  facts  in  "  experimental  philosophy"  contradict  the  as 
sumption,  and  place  the  generation  of  animal  heat  upon  its  own  inde- 
pendent ground.  If  we  enter  an  apattment  heated  to  260°  F.,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  remains  unanected  ;  and  equally  so  in  a  bath 
of  water,  where  all  evaporation  is  prevented.  If  we  pass  the  day  in 
an  ice-house,  or  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  at  50°  below  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit,  it  is  all  the  same  (§  442,  c,  d).  If  water,  at  zero,  be 
dashed  on  the  body,  a  glowing  heat  is  instantly  lighted  up  on  the  sur- 
face ;  and  so  it  is  upon  the  cold  and  shriveled  skin  of  the  starving 
man  as  soon  as  food  shall  have  entered  his  stomach.  A  flash  of  indig- 
nation, or  an  impulse  of  shame,  will,  on  the  instant,  set  the  whole  face 
in  a  state  of  "  combustion ;"  the  face  being  then  said,  by  common 
consent,  to  "bum"  (§  441,  c). 

With  the  last  proposition  (14)  goes  another  which  has  the  concur- 
rence of  all ;  namely, 

15.  "  The  heat  given  off  to  the  surrounding  medium  is  restored 
within  the  body  with  great  rapidity." — "  All  living  creatures,  whose 
existence  depends  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  possess  within  them- 
selves a  source  of  heat  independent  of  surrounding  objects." 

16.  And  (for  the  third  time,  5  and  6),  "  This  disengagement  of 
heat  is,  uniformly  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  combustible  substance  with  oxygen." — Animal  Chem- 
istry. 

Such  a  chemical  machine,  with  an  internal  source  of  heat,  and  con 
stantly  liable  to  elevations  and  depressions  of  temperature  from  "  sur- 
rounding objects  like  any  other  heated  mass,"  could  possess  no  sta- 
bility of  temperature, — none  comparable  with  the  inanimate  objects 
by  which  its  own  internal  source  of  heat  is  said  t6  be  influenced ;  and 
when  we  superadd  the  various  other  contingencies,  the  varying  quan- 
tities and  qualities  of  food,  variableness  of  respiration,  the  oxygen 
respired,  clothing,  climate,  season,  weather,  rest  or  exercise,  age,  fat, 
candles,  train  oil,  and  rum,  which  are  said  to  have  important  influen- 
ces on  animal  heat  (nos.  1-14),  and  then  carry  out  the  assumed  rela- 
tion of  the  living  body  to  "  surrounding  objects,"  and  thus  identify  it 
with  a  "  heated  mass"  of  iron,  a  thousand  other  modifying  contin- 
gencies present  themselves,  which,  in  connection  with  the  "  internal 
independent  source  of  heat,"  should  render  the  temperature  of  the 
living  warm-blooded  vertebrata  variable  at  every  moment,  while  that 
of  the  cold-blooded  animal  should  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  uni- 
formity. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  warm-blooded  vertebrata  are 
remarkably  exempt  from  the  law  which  chemistry,  to  be  consistent, 
imputes  to  them  as  conductors  of  caloric  (no.  14).     And  herein,  as 
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every  where  ebe,  chemidtry  betrays  the  fallacy  of  its  fun il amen tal  ast- 
eumpdon  (nos,  5,  6,  16).  The  warm-blooded  vertehrata  are  espe- 
cially coiitradislinguished  frora  "  other  heated  masses,  in  their  relation 
to  6urroanding  objects,"  by  their  resistance  of  heat  from  external  oh 
jects  (§  441  £T,  442  c) ;  and  this  contradistinction  is  not  only  shown  by 
tmiversal  experience,  but  forcibly  so  by  the  comparative  relation 
which  cold-blooded  animals  and  *■*  other  heated  masses  bear  to  gwr- 
rounding  objects*"  Theao  animala  depend  mostly  for  their  tempera- 
ture upon  that  of  the  surrounding  meditini,  and  consequently  sustain 
much  of  the  relation  of  **  other  heated  masses,"  Still,  they  possess 
not  only  a  feeble  power  of  generating  heat,  but,  what  is  more  to  my 
purpose,  tliey  have  a  corresponding  power  of  resisting  its  ingress  from 
surrounding  objects,  since  it  was  ascertained  by  Crawford  that  **  a 
livirn^  Jrog  acquires  heat  more  slowly  than  a  dead  one.^^^-London 
PhitosopL  Trans.,  1781,  p.  485. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark^  that  the  chemist  has  mistaken  the  rise 
of  animal  heat,  when  occasioned  by  tlio  heat  of  a  fire^  for  that  inter- 
change of  caloric  which  takes  place  between  inanimate  substances  of 
different  temperatorea.  The  phenomenon  is  pecyliarly  a  fact  for  the 
vilalist,  since,  in  the  former  case  the  rise  of  beat  is  due  to  the  action 
of  caloric  as  a  stimulant  to  the  organic  functions  (§  183 i). 

On  the  other  band,  when  tlie  temperature  falls  from  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  cold  upon  the  living  body,  it  is  from  the  abduction  of  beat  from 
the  superficial  capillaries  abne,  by  which  the  calorific  function  is  ar- 
rested not  only  i«  the  skin, but  may  be,  by  reflex  nervous  action^lhrough- 
out  the  body.  And  what  also  forcibly  shows  the  vital  nature  of  this 
phenomenon  is  the  frequent  and  speedy  exaltation  of  the  cutaneous 
heatafter  its  sudden  reduction  by  the  application  of  cold  water  (^  10 14), 

44D,/!  In  the  midst  of  so  much  error  and  confusioTi,  it  is  nc  dirfi- 
cult  matter,  as  already  seen  (5  3-50},  to  paralyze  an  author  by  an  ex- 
posure of  palpable  contradictions  in  fundamental  doctrines.  As  an 
example  or  this  nature  in  relation  to  the  present  subject  I  shall  place 
in  opposition  the  following  atatementi* : 


A^rmatire^ 

17,  "  In  whatever  way  carbon 
may  combine  with  oxygen,  the  act 
of  combination  cannot  take  place 
without  the  disengagement  of  heat* 
It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  wheth- 
er the  combination  take  place  at  a 

HIGH  OR  AT  A  LOW  TEMrcnATt'llE  ; 

the  amount  of  heat  liberated  is  a 
constant  quantity," 

**  In  the  foregoing  pages,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  it  is  especially 
CARBON  and  hydrogen  which,  hy 
eomhining  with  oxt/gen,  serve  to 
produce  animal  heat/' 

^*  The  carbon  of  the  food,  which 
18  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
within  the  body,  most  give  out  ex- 
icily   as  much   heat   as  if  it  had 


Negatice, 

18.  "  Carbon  never  combines 
at  common  temperatures  with  ox- 
ygen, so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid." 

**  There  is  no  example  of  car- 
bon combining  directly  with  oxygen 
at  common  temperatures;  bnt  nu- 
merous facts  show  that  hydrogen^ 
in  certain  states  of  condensation, 
possesses  that  property.  Lamp- 
black  which  has  been  heated  to  red' 
ness  may  be  kept  in  contact  with 
oxygen  gas^  without  forming  car- 
bonic acid.  The  spontaneous  in- 
flammability of  the  charcoal  used 
in  the  fabrication  of  gunpowder 
has  been  correctly  ascribed  to  the 
hydrogen  which  it  contains  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  for  during  its 
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been  directly  burned  in  the  air  or  reduction  to  powder,  no  trace  of 

in  oxygen  gas,"  carbonic  acid  can  be  detected  in 

"  The  13*9  oz.  of  carbon  which  the  air  surrounding  it.     It  is  not 

are  daily  converted  into  carbonic  formed  until  the  temperature  of  the 

acid   in    the   body  of  an    adult,  mass  has   reached  the  red  heat, 

evolve   197477  degrees   of  heat.  The  heat  which  produces  the  in- 

which  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  tern-  flammation  is  therefore  not  caused 

perature  of  370  lbs.  of  water  to  by  the  oxydation  of  the  carbon,** — 

98'30,  the  temperature  of  the  hu-  Liebio's   Organic   Chemistry  ap- 

man   body."  —  Liebig's   Animal  plied  to  Physiology ^  &c.,  p.  263, 

Chemistry^  1842.    [See,  also,  nos.  311. 
5,  6,  16.] 

440,  g.  These  contradictory  doctrines  were  put  forth  in  different 
works,  but  almost  simultaneously,  and  each  was  designed  to  sustain 
important  hypotheses  that  regarded,  respectively,  the  negative  and 
the  affirmative  statement.  But,  even  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chem- 
istry^ a  subject  collateral  to  the  general  hypothesis  of  animal  heat 
leads  the  author  to  a  partial  contradiction  of  his  all-pervading  idea  of 
the  ready  combustion  of  carbon  at  temperatures  as  low,  at  least,  as 
those  of  cold-blooded  animals ;  since,  upon  that  collateral  subject,  he 
says,  "  at  the  temperature  of  the  (warm-blooded)  body,  the  affinity  of 
hydrogen  for  oxygen  far  surpasses  that  of  carbon  for  the  same  ele- 
ment."    (See  §  441,  e,) 

440,  h,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  oxygen  unites  sin- 
gly with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  in  the  living  body,  or  along  with  other 
elements  from  which  the  carbon  is  ultimately  excreted,  nor  is  it  the 
province  of  these  Institutes  to  inquire  into  a  truth  which  belongs  to 
the  laboratory.  In  my  former  Essay  on  Animal  Heat,  I  have  exam- 
ined this  subject  in  its  physiological  aspect  adversely  to  the  chemical 
doctrine,  and  in  conformity  with  the  great  law  which  excludes  the 
formation  of  all  inorganic  compounds  within  the  living  organism,  as 
set  forth  by  chemistry  (§  38,  39,  419). 

440,  L  Of  the  remaining  subsidiary  causes,  that  relative  to  the  bile 
should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  thus  summarily  expressed  by  Liebig's 
interpreter,  Mr.  Ancell : 

19.  *'  These  facts,  and  the  reasoning  founded  upon  them,  have  led 
Liebig  to  the  conclusion  that  the  function  of  the  bile  is  to  support 
respiration  and  produce  animal  heat,  by  presenting  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen in  a  very  soluble  form  to  the  oxygen  of  aiterial  blood." — Mr. 
Ancell,  in  London  Lancet,  1843. 

The  reader  will,  therefore,  the  more  readily  comprehend  the  doc- 
trine of  **  the  Reformer"  as  stated  in  the  following  language.     Thus : 

"  In  the  carnivora  the  bile  contains  the  carbon  of  the  metamorphos- 
ed tissues.  This  carbon  disappears  in  the  animal  body,  and  the  bile 
likewise  disappears  in  the  vital  process.  Its  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
given  out  through  the  skin  and  lungs  as  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  and 
hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  elements  of  the  bile  serve  for  respiration 
and  for  the  production  of  animal  heat." — Animal  Chemistry, 

That  may  answer  for  the  "  carnivora  ;"  while  the  graminivora  de- 
pend more  upon  their  "  fat,**  and  other  tribes  upon  their  special  al- 
lotments. 

Having  already  adverted  to  the  true  uses  of  the  bile  {S  314-316 
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409 y*).  I  shall  proceed  to  say,  without  stopping  Ly  inquire  how  the 
foregoing  **  fa^ta*'  were  ascertained,  that  this  part  of  the  doctrine  will 
lianily  abide  the  test  of  morbid  conditions^  It  often  happen s^  for  in- 
stance, when  the  production  of  bile  is  nearly  or  wholly  arrested,  that 
ihe  temperature  of  the  body  is  exalted  above  its  rmtural  standard, 
while  at  other  times^  when  the  bile  is  reduodaot,  the  temperature 
sinks  below  its  equilibrium*  Tbis^  too,  is  familiar  to  physicians  as 
occuniog  in  the  progress  of  the  same  disease;  and  I  have  thus  intro- 
duced this  subject  more  for  its  bearing  upon  physiology  and  disease, 
than  on  account  of  its  penerslon  by  the  chemist  (^  1031  b). 

441,  a.  Having  now  set  forth  the  principal  doctrine,  and  the  most 
irnpoitant  contingencies  which  arc  brought  to  its  support,  1  shall  pro- 
ceed lo  make  some  farther  conmnents  both  upon  the  doctrine  and  its 
auxiliaries,  and  present  a  variety  of  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  phys- 
iological theory  of  animal  heat. 

441,  ^.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  farlber  remark  in  regard 
to  a  principal  element  of  tho  main  hypothesis,  diat  scarcely  any  two 
individuals,  of  whatever  species,  consume  the  same  quantities  of  food 
in  a  given  time,  while  society  abounds  with  habitual  examples,  where, 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  age,  health,  sex,  climate,  tempera- 
ture, employment,  ^c,  there  is  every  gradation  in  quantity  from  a 
daily  consumption  of  many  pounds  to  a  few  ounces,  or  with  slight  va- 
riations as  to  quantity  in  many  individuals.  Without,  however,  now 
revelling  to  the  preceding  relative  statements  of  our  author,  let  us 
adduce  anotlier  for  the  sake  of  its  logic  and  precision.     Thus  : 

*'  The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  equal  limes  may  be  expressed  by 
the  number  of  respirations.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  same  individual  tho 
quantity  of  nourishment  required  must  vary  with  the  force  and  num- 
ber of  the  respirations. "^ — Animal  Chemistry, 

Immediately  afler  this  quutalioii,  which  has  for  its  object  an  adjust- 
ment of  "the  quantity  of  nourishment  required"  for  the  assumed 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated  in  the  body,  w^e  are  told  that, 

**  A  child,  in  whom  the  organs  of  respiration  are  naturally  very  ac- 
tive, requires  food  often er  than  an  adult/' 

Thus,  therefore,  according  lo  tliis  statement  (wdach  has  the  merit 
of  being  true,  not  only  as  it  respects  a  ''  child,"  but  all  young  animals), 
the  author  has  presented  a  fact  subversive  of  his  hypothesis  relative 
to  the  source  of  animal  heat ;  since,  if  a  **  child"  and  all  young  ani- 
mals consume  more  fo^xl  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio  of  their  size  than 
men  and  adult  animals,  the  power  of  evolving  heat  should  be  greater 
in  the  young  than  in  the  adult.  But  the  experiments  of  Edwards^  and 
others,  have  demoustralcd  that  young  warm-hlooded  animals  may  be 
cooled  dow^  rapidly  to  near  the  temperature  of  the  suiTOunding  air, 
which  is  impracticable  with  adults.  But  Edwards  adds  tho  fact, 
which  farther  confirms  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  animal 
heat,  that  *' the  rapid  progress  which  they  make  in  acquiring  the  power 
of  producing  heat  is  toomderfuir  The  same  facts  are  applicable  to  a 
**  child/*  though  probably  less  so  than  to  unfledged  birds,  puppies,  Ate* 
(§  153-155,  442  c,  445/)-  I  may  finally  add,  that  the  whole  of  this 
itibjectis  extensively  coniiidered  in  my  former  Essay  on  Animal  Heat. 

441,  c,  Kor  can  I  neglect  referring  the  reader  to  the  facts  which 
1  have  arrayed  in  the  Commentaries  upon  the  subject  of  food,  with  a 
view  as  well  lo  the  humoral  palliology  as  to  the  chemical  doctrine  of 
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animal  heat, — how  the  northern  savages,  as  known  by  obsei-vation, 
Bnd  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  consume  much  less  food  than  tho 
civilized  man  of  the  temperate  and  even  equatorial  climates ;  the  for- 
mer, also,  often  breaking  his  fast  only  at  distant  intervals.  There,* 
too,  may  be  found  a  multitude  of  corresponding  facts  in  relation  to  the 
endurance  of  Fasting  without  any  sensible  influence  on  the  human 
system, — a  general  survey,  also,  of  the  habits  of  animals  in  relation  to 
temperature,  and  which,  like  many  of  my  arguments  and  other  facts, 
have  been  advantageously  employed  by  subsequent  writers  to  accom- 
plish what  I  had  sJready  done.  I  have  urged  the  fact,  in  respect  to 
animals,  that  they  enjoy,  ex  necessitate  rei,  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food 
in  the  arctic  regions,  and  that,  when  gorged  with  the  same  sustenance 
on  their  removal  to  warmer  climates,  they  still  maintain  nearly  their 
original  constitutional  temperature ;  and  there  may  be  found  a  series 
of  facts  as  to  the  relative  temperature  of  the  warm-blooded  and  the 
cold-blooded  tenants  of  the  deep,  which,  side  by  side  in  the  arctic  seas, 
subsist  on  food  of  the  same  quality;  the  whale,  with  a  temperature  of 
102°  F.,  and  the  far  more  voracious  shark,  whose  heat  is  down  to  a 
lower  standard.  There  it  is  urged,  that  when  the  emaciated  hiberna- 
ting animal  is  roused  by  pricking,  &c.,  ay,  even  l^y  exposure  to  a  still 
lower  temperature,  25^  F.,  his  heat  suddenly  rises  from  39^  to  97°  F. ; 
besides  a  multitude  of  similar  proofs  which  should'  be  examined  in 
connection  with  what  I  have  said  extensively  on  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  the  generation  of  organic  heat  in  the  warm-blood- 
ed vertebrata  (^  1047,  1050). 

How  poorly  accords  our  author's  assumption  as  to  the  greater  vo- 
racity of  polar  animals  with  the  well-known  facts  relative  to  the  hy- 
enas, tigers,  lions,  crocodiles,  vultures,  cormorants^  &c.,  that  range  in 
temperate  and  equatorial  quarters !  And  what  answer  will  chemistry 
make  to  the  poor  ability  of  all  tropical  animals  to  bear  oven  the  au- 
tumnal cold  of  the  temperate  zones,  whatever  the  quantity  of  food  1 

But  the  facts  are  "  the  things,"  and  let  us,  therefore,  have  them 
(§  5^,  a).  They  will  show  how  far  *'  the  animal  body  bears  the  same 
relation  to  surrounding  objects  as  any  other  heated  mass''  (§  440  e, 
no.  14),  and  how  far  a  large  supply  of  food  is  necessary  to  the  same 
animal  temperature  in  frozen  regions  as  appertains  to  the  inhabitants 
of  warmer  climates. 

In  the  Commentaries,  then,  I  have  called  to  witness,  against  the 
assumptions  which  1  am  again  employed  in  refuting,  the  half-starved 
bears,  and  foxes,  and  reindeers,  and  hares,  and  even  small  birds,  sub* 
sisting  on  a  scanty  amount  of  half-frozen  food,  and  respiring  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  at  30^  to  50^  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit ; 
yet  maintaining  about  the  same  temperature  as  when  transported  to 
a  southern  climate.  I  have  said  that  *'  in  15  out  of  16  foxes,  the  tem- 
perature was  100°  to  106}°,  in  the  other  98° ;  the  thermometer  rang« 
mg  below  zero  from  3°  to  32°  Fh.  Capt.  Lyon  found  that  the  tetro 
alius  maintained  its  temperature  at  50°  below  zero.  It  was,' also, 
equally  so  with  the  smallest  birds"  (§  442  b,  446  d,  1046-1050). 

After  what  has  been  stated,  however,  of  "  tallow  candles,"  "  labori- 
ous efforts,"  '•  heated  masses,"  "  clothing,"  &c.  (§  440,  nos.  9, 11, 12), 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  author's  statement  that,  "  every 

*  Medical  and  Phyuological  Commentariei.  vol  L,  p.  691-095.  Aiao,  the  Essay  oo  A» 
faMl  Heat,  in  yoL  ii— 1840. 
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rmc  kncwit  that  the  animah  of  pret/  in  the  arctic  regions  Jar  excved  i« 
voracity  tho,w  of  the  torrid  zone"  And  yet  *'  every  one  knows**  that 
the  consumption  of  food  is  universally  greatest  where  it  is  most  abun- 
dant, and  therefore  lorLst  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  most  abundant. 

And  what  will  the  disciples  of  chemistry  say  to  the  fact  that  the 
low-born  of  the  North  of  Europe,  the  exiles  of  Siberia,  &c>,  often  get 
liltle  more  than  bread  made  from  the  wood  of  trees,  and  a  wardrobe 
equally  expressive  of  their  destitution  of  the  **  comforts  of  life'*  {§  442 
l^  and  Commentaries,  vol,  i.,  p.  61)1-698)  ?  What  is  the  contrast  in 
temperature  between  the  well-fed  loungera  of  Europe  and  the  half- 
stan^ed  laborers  of  the  same  countries  *  Wliat^  again,  between  the 
slave  and  his  master?  One,  too,  feasting  on  animal  food  and  othei 
highly  **  combtistible  matter/*  in  the  shape  of  brandy,  porter,  veine, 
&€.,  while  the  other  gets  nothing  but  potatoes,  yams,  or  broad,  at 
best,  and  limpid  water  ^nofl.  7,  8)  1  Their  temperature  is  alike.  The 
only  contrast  in  the  case  is  between  truth  and  error.  Is  the  balance^ 
then,  to  bo  found  in  the  difference  of  clothing  (no,  11)?  Exactly 
otherwise;  for  the  man  of  ease  is  incased  with  flannels  and  broad- 
cloths, and  lives  in  heated  apartments  (no.  14),  while  he  of  the  shovel 
or  the  hod  is  no  less  contented  and  comfortable  in  i^ags,  and  whether 
ho  repose  upon  a  bed  of  straw  or  a  bank  of  snow.  And  bere  I  may 
add,  what  is  equally  fatal  to  the  chemical  hypothesis,  that  this  house* 
less  sam  culottes  \m\\  maintain  his  warmth  bettor  mth  water  than  with 
rum,  and  that,  the  more  he  eoni?umes  of  the  *'  combustible  substance,*' 
the  greater  will  be  bis  danger  from  frost  (nos.  7,  9,  Note  Oo  p.  1  ill). 

It  is  also  manifest  that  the  ever-varying  t^uantities  and  qualihcs  of 
food  employed  !iy  man  in  temperate  and  tomd  zones,  while  his 
heat  is  always  nearly  the  same,  shows,  with  my  other  facts,  that  it  is 
less  dependent  on  food  than  are  other  products  of  organization.  More 
especiiilly  is  ibis  demonstrated  in  many  acute  diseases,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  or  of  particular  parts  only,  is  often  greatly 
exall'jd,  and  where,  too,  the  patient  is  wholly  deprived  of  food,  and 
emaciation  so  far  advanced  that  not  only  the  **  fat,**  but  the  very  *'  tis- 
sues*' are  nearly  **  consumed/* 

Without  inquiring  into  the  hypothesis  that  meat  is  more  combustible, 
and  yields  a  greater  quant iiy  of  beat  than  vegetable  matter,  it  is  im- 
portant to  place  their  rel.'^tions  to  the  calorific  function  in  the  proper 
physiological  aspect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  generation  of  boat  is  raor©  promoted  by 
animal  than  by  vegetable  food,  until  the  system  is  accommodated  to 
tbe  latter  by  its  habitual  use;  and  even  then  the  preponderance  will 
be  in  favor  of  the  former  in  high  nortbeni  latitudes.  The  princi- 
ple to  which  I  now  advert  depends  tipon  the  law  of  vital  habit  and 
that  which  relates  to  the  virtues  of  different  natural  stimuli,  and  is  as 
foreign  from  chemistrv  as  any  two  subjects  can  bo  from  each  other 
(§  136,  150-152,  ISS^I  442,  512  h,  035-568). 

The  whole  philosophy,  then,  which  concerns  the  j^reater  tendency 
of  animal  than  of  vegetable  food  to  promote  the  generation  of  hcat» 
consists  in  the  fact  that  animal  is  a  greater  stimulus  than  vegetable 
matter  to  the  organic  functions  (§  ISSJ,  512  h).  The  fact  is  demon- 
strable, as  I  have  said,  while  the  food  lies  yet  undigested  npon  tbe 
stomach  of  the  famished  wayfarer;  and  every  one  knows  that  bra 
warmth  will  be  thus  instantly  increased  to  a  greater  degree  by  cold 
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meat  than  by  cold  potatoes  (§  512,  b).  And  so  is  it,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, with  the  alcoholic  liquors  which  the  chemist  assumes  are  burned 
in  the  recesses  of  the  organization  (nos.  7,  9).*  The  principle  which 
concerns  the  whole  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  warm  water  lights 
up  a  ^low  upon  the  surface,  or  determines  perspiration,  or  an  act  oF 
vomitmg.  Here,  too,  in  all  this  development  of  heat,  as  in  the  other 
results,  is  involved  a  magnificent  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
which  to  the  chemist  is  impenetrable  darkness  (§350,  no.  97,  500  nn, 
512  b), — See  a  curious  contradiction  about  alcohol,  p.  172,  nos.  43,  94. 

Those  that  have  but  imperfect  views  in  physiology  may  compre- 
hend the  merits  of  this  subject  by  considenng  the  relative  efiects  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  in  fevers  and  inflammations.  An  ounce  of 
the  mildest  broth  may  raise  the  temperature  many  degrees,  while  a 
liberal  supply  of  appropriate  vegetable  food  would  have  no  such  in- 
fluence ;  though  a  great  exaltation  of  temperature  would  ensue  upon 
solid  vegetable  food  that  should  not  undergo  digestion.  The  reason 
of  all  this  gives  the  right  interpretation  to  the  relative  effects  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food  in  the  generation  of  heat  in  ordinary  states  of 
the  system,  or  till  habit  may  interpose  its  influence.  Irritability  be- 
ing in  an  exalted  state  in  febrile  anections  is  more  than  \isually  sus- 
ceptible of  the  stimulus  of  animal  food,  and  hence  the  increase  of  vas- 
cular action  and  the  greater  evolution  of  heat,  both  from  the  direct  ef- 
fect of  the  food  and  the  exciting  reflex  nervous  actions  it  occasions. 

Where  vegetable  food  remains  undigested,  in  the  foregoing  case,  it 
becomes  a  morbid  irritant  to  the  stomach,  and  the  cause  of  reflex 
nervous  influences  that  augment  the  fever  or  the  inflammation,  and  thus 
engenders  a  rise  of  temperature  (§  137  d,  150-152,  222,  &c.,  512,  &c.). 

The  same  philosophy  is  applicable  to  differences  in  climate.  Little 
vegetable  food  is  consumed  in  the  arctic  regions,  and,  as  little  animal 
food  should  be  eaten  by  man  in  the  equatorial.  Nature  has  ordained 
this  allotment  to  men  and  animals,  by  a  scanty  vegetation  at  the  north, 
while  she  appears  to  have  limited  her  provision  of  animal  food  io 
tropical  climates  to  the  wants  of  the  carnivorous  race.  To  the  north 
she  has  given  beasts  and  birds,  but  with  a  stinted  hand,  and  has  been 
scarcely  more  liberal  of  the  tenants  of  the  deep.  To  the  tropics  a 
profusion  of  esculent  roots,  fruits,  &c. ;  and  has  displayed  a  munifi- 
cence in  animal  and  vegetable  creation  throughout  the  vast  temperate 
regions.  This  ordination  of  nature  is  particularly  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  human  constitution.  Animal  food  is  especially  stimu- 
lating to  all  the  functions  of  man,  and  therefore  to  that  which  gen- 
erates heat.  Irritability  is  greater,  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
stimuli,  in  equatorial  than  in  other  climates.  The  tropical  heat  is  its 
measure  of  endurance ;  and  when  the  stimulus  of  animal  food  is  su- 
peradded, the  tropical  man  is  extremely  prone  to  fever,  and  dies 
early.  If  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  be  added  also,  so  much  the  worse ;  but 
not  because  it  is  "burned"  in  the  body  (§  188,  &c.,  615,  &c.,  618). 
Our  author's  philosophy,  however,  is  too  much  of  a  curiosity  to  be 
neglected,  and  should  have  gone  along  with  the  pathological  induc- 
tions (§  350J).     Thus: 

"  The  Englishman  in  Jamaica  sees  with  regret  the  disappearance 
of  his  appetite,  previously  a  source  of  frequently-recurring  enjoy- 
ment; and  he  succeeds,  by  the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  the  most 
powerful  stimulants,  in  enabling  himself  to  take  as  much  food  as  he 
*  Alcohol  appears  to  be  in  certain  degrees  digested,  and  in  that  state  of  transfonnf 
ation  it  undergoes  absorption.— Note  N  p.  1121. 
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was  accustomed  to  eat  at  borne*  But  the  whole  of  the  carbon  thus 
introiliicetl  into  the  system  is  not  consumed.  Tbo  temporatuire  ot 
the  air  is  too  high,  and  the  oppressive  heat  doea  not  allow  him  to 
increase  the  number  of  respirations  by  active  exercise,  and  thus  to 
proportion  the  waste  to  the  amount  of  food  taken*  Disease  of  some 
kind^  THEREFORE,  €nsu€^J' — Ani7nal  Chemutry, 

Again,  also*  fin*  a  like  physiological  reason  that  animal  food  b  too 
stimulating  for  man  in  tropical  climates,  vegetable  is  not  sufficiently 
so  for  the  obtuse  irritability  of  the  northern  man  (§  191,  080,  &c.) ; 
and  it  is  therefore  true  in  this  acceptation  that  the  arctic  nfian  would 
be  more  likely  to  freeze  upon  vegetable  than  animal  f(x*d,  despite  of 
the  superabundance  of  carbon  in  the  former  (§  447,  h).  But,  as  I 
have  said,  and  shown,  ho  may,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  come  to 
endure  the  cold  nearly  as  well  upon  vegetable  as  on  animal  diet 
\\  442  h,  535,  1048). 

I  will  also  say,  that  it  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  that  "train  oil  and  tal- 
.ow  candles"  are  appropriate  food  for  man  in  any  cUmate  (§  440  h^ 
no.  9).  The  arctic,  like  every  other  man,  would  soon  perish  upon 
these  indigestible  substances.  They  would  yield  him  neither  flesh 
nor  *'  fuel"  And,  having  thus  come  again  upon  the  philosophy  of 
**  fat'*  as  a  source  of  heat  when  taken  into  the  stomach  {§  440,  5&),  the 
chemist  is  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  contrast  which  is  presented 
by  certain  gi*aminivorous  and  carnivorous  animab  (§  440,  *)  ;  and  so 
he  clears  the  way  by  tho  following  assumptions,  which  have  only  ref- 
erence, also,  to  a  limited  number  of  two  genera  of  animals  (§  440,  cc)* 
The  conclusion  of  the  extract  is  a  good  specimen  of  our  author's  mode 
of  disposing  of  former  observation,  and  a  profitable  commentary  upon 
what  13  requisite  in  *'  experimental  philosophy"  (§  350,  mottoes  fl-e, 
and  no.  28),     Thus : 

**  We  knowy  in  fact,  that  the  graminivora  expire  a  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  inspired,  while  the  camivora, 
the  only  class  of  animals  whose  food  contains  fat,  inspire  more  oxy- 
gen than  is  equal  in  volume  to  the  carbonic  acid  expired.  Exact  ex- 
periments have  shown,  that  in  many  cases  only  half  the  volume  of  ox- 
ygen is  expired  \v  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  [350  J  n^  440 /,  nos,  17 
and  18,  447tV/].  These  observations  cannot  be  gaiusayed,  and  are 
far  more  convincing  than  those  arhUrary  and  artificially  produced 
phenomena,  sometimes  called  experiments  [by  tho  **  digestive  mix- 
ture," retorts,  acids,  lamp-wick,  &c.  1] ;  experiments  which,  made,  as 
loo  often  they  are,  without  regai*d  to  the  necessary  and  natural  con- 
ditions, possess  no  value,  and  may  bo  entirely  dispensed  with ;  espe- 
cially, when,  as  in  the  present  case,  Nature  affords  the  opportunity  for 
obsei*vation,  and  when  wr  make  a  rational  use  of  that  opportunity." 

It  rem fi ins  only  to  say  of  the  foregoing,  that  the  chemist  was  not 
duly  mindful  of  the  fact  that  all  the  principal  tenants  of  the  deep, 
warm-blooded  and  cold-blooded,  are  alike  carnivorous;  and  that  the 
exalted  temperature  of  the  blubber-whale,  tho  porpoise,  &c,,  breath- 
ing, also,  with  lungs,  and  in  their  comparison  with  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  their  associates  that  respire  with  gills,  contrasts  forcibly  mih 
those  carnivorous  animals  whose  respiration  of  oxygen  is  said  to  pre- 
vent an  accumulation  of  fat.  Such,  I  mean,  is  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  **fat'*  (I  410  hh,  no.  10).  But  since  animal  food,  especially 
fat,  contains  more  of  the  **  fuel"  than  vegetable  food,  how  does  it  hap* 
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pen,  according  to  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  oxygen  consumed  and  carbonic  acid  expired  by  the  graminiv- 
orous and  the  carnivorous  animal,  respectively,  that  the  former  should 
surpass  the  latter  in  the  formation  of  fat  1 

Wherever,  therefore,  we  look  at  the  "  facts"  of  the  organic  chem- 
ist, we  find  ourselves  not  only  in  the  midst  of  contradictions,  but  em- 
ployed in  refuting  assumptions  that  are  opposed  by  universal  experi- 
ence (§  5|).  That  experience  I  had  employed  in  the  Commentaries 
for  the  very  purposes  to  which  its  adverse  assumptions  are  now  con- 
secrated by  the  disciples  of  the  **  improved  philosophy"  (§  349  d,  350^). 

441,  d.  In  the  case  of  the  hibernating  animals  (§  441,  c),  the  ex- 
cessive cold,  and  mechanical  irritation,  in  rousing  the  calorific  func- 
tion, operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  restore  the 
organic  functions,  and  the  natural  temperature  as  a  consequence, 
along  with  the  other  organic  products;  though  the  heat  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other.  In  a  less  degree,  cold  is  a  sedative  to  the  hi- 
bernating animals*(§  188^,  743).  This,  also,  is  an  example  illustra- 
tive of  the  opposite  influences  of  vital  agents,  according  to  their  in- 
tensity of  action,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  applied, 
and  of  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  natural  agents  of  life  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  particular  species  of  organic  beings  (§  191,  446  J,  500  o). 

The  impression  of  cold,  or  mechanical  irritation,  in  the  foregoing 
case,  is  transmitted  from  the  skin  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  where 
the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  radiated  abroad  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  entire  body,  by  which  they  are  brought  into 
operation  (§  222-233,  500,  512,  &c.,  638, 1044,  b). 

Respiration  and  other  organic  functions  nearly  cease  during  the 
state  of  torpor ;  but  the  restoration  of  heat  is  far  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  progressive  return  of  respiration.  Of  all  the 
products,  an  evolution  of  heat  takes  the  lead,  as  indispensable  to  the 
other  important  results.  This  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Liebig. 
Nor  is  there  any  principle  in  physiology,  nor  any  facts,  which  will 
at  all  explain  the  operation  of  cold  in  diminishing  respiration,  or  cir- 
culation, till  it  has  first  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  surface.  And, 
were  the  chemical  hypothesis  true,  the  hibernating,  and  the  young  of 
other  warm-blooded  animals,  should  not  sustain  the  remarkable  re- 
duction of  heat  which  is  produced  by  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
45°  F.,  since  more  oxygen  is  then  consumed  than  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. There  can  be  no  such  positive  exceptions  to  a  fundamental 
law.  If  peculiarity  of  constitution  be  assigned  as  the  cause,  then  is 
the  chemical  hypothesis  abandoned,  and  the  vital  theory  admitted. 

It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  the  reduction  of  temperature  depends 
essentially  on  other  causes  than  diminished  respiration.  The  con- 
verse of  this  must  be  equally  true ;  and  when  heat,  therefore,  is  re- 
stored, the  first  step  in  the  process  is  an  increased  action  of  the  cap- 
illary blood-vessels,  through  the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  (§ 
222,  &c.),  by  which  an  evolution  of  heat  is  immediately  started ;  and 
then  begins  an  increase  of  the  respiratory  movements.  **  Wo  can  al- 
ways hasten  respiration,"  says  Bichat,  truly,  '*  by  making  an  animal 
suffer ;  but  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  always  prior  to  that  of  res- 
piration, which  appears  to  be  determined  by  it." — (See  §  484,  Exp.  C.) 

441,  e.  That  is  a  test.  If  the  heat  rises  without  oxygen,  it  certain- 
ly does  not,  in  such  a  case,  depend  upon  combustion.     The  "  carriers" 
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must  be  regularly  supplied  {§  4 47  J,  a),  I  have  said  that  Liebig  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  aensible  that  internal  heat  is  important  to  the  or- 
ganic processes,  though  vastly  more  so  io  the  warm-blooded  than  the 
cold-blooded  race,  and  his  statement  upon  this  subject  is  one  of  bis 
numerous  contradictions  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  assumes.    Thus: 

'*  It  is  obvious  that  the  cause  of  the  generation  of  force  is 
diminished,  because,  with  the  abstraction  of  heat, ,  the  intensity  of  the 
f*ital  force  diminisktis.  It  is  also  obvious,  that  the  momentum  afjarct 
in  a  living  pait  depends  on  its  proper  temperature."  "  The  increase 
of  mass  is  eilectcd  in  living  parts  by  the  tutaljhrce.  The  maHj/esta' 
tion  of  this  power  is  dependent  on  heat ;  that  is,  on  a  certain  temper- 
ature peculiar  to  each  specific  organism.'*  '*  The  abstraction  of  heat 
must  be  viewed  as  tjoite  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  vital  eiierg)%" 
— LiEBiG*s  Animal  Chemittry, 

Now,  according  to  this  reasoner,  '*in  the  animal  body  we  recognize 
as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  force  only  one  cause,  the  chemical  action 
which  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  ex* 
ercise  on  each  other." 

We  are  also  told  that  "  the  mutual  action  between  the  elements  of 
the  food  and  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
every  part  of  tlie  body  is  the  source  of  animal  heat.^^ — Liebig's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry, 

But»  we  have  just  seen  that  the  same  reasoner  affirms  that  these 
very  movements  are  **  dependent  on  beat"  (§  350»  no.  17^,  &c.). 
The  cause  depends  upon  the  effect ^  and  the  effect  depends  upon  the 
cause  (§  4'tO,y).  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  an  hypothesis 
60  estranged  from  nature  ?  Indeed,  our  author  not  unfrequently  quits, 
entirely,  the  chemical  ground  of  animal  heat,  as  we  have  seen  of 
many  other  assumptions  (§  350),  and  gives  way  to  the  simple  dictates 
of  imttirc.     For  example, 

"Certain  other  constituents  of  the  blood  may  give  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  cAuuoNic  ACID  in  the  lungs.  But,  al!  this  has  no  connec- 
TiOiV  with  that  vitai^  process  by  which  the  heat  necessary  for  the 
support  of  life  is  generated  in  every  part  of  the  body/' — Liebio*m 
Anifnal  Chemistry, 

And  yet  it  is  both  a  doctrine  of  this  philosopher  in  physiology  and 
medicine,  tliat  ihc  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  a  purely  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  tlial  carbonic  acid  cannot  be  formed  in  the  body  without  the 
disengagement  of  heat  {§  350,  no.  17  J  ;  §  440,  no,  17).  Taking,  also, 
in  connection  the  two  parts  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  have  one 
of  those  palpable  contradictions  of  a  fundamental  assumption  which 
are  the  never-failing  characteristic  of  false  doctrines.  There  is  the 
double  afHrmation  that  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  any  other  source 
than  a  vital  process  is  not  a  cause  of  animal  heat,  and  that  animal 
heat  is  alone  generated  by  a  vital  process.  (See,  particularly,  §  440, 
nos,  0  and  16.)  Or,  allonnng  what  the  language  aoes  not  admit,  the 
dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  carbonic  acid  **  generated  in  every 
part  of  ti]e  body,"  we  should  then  have  the  curious  phenomenon  in 
chemistry  of  the  production  in  the  animal  body  of  carbonic  acid  by  a 
chemical  process  and  by  a  vital  process,  while  that  of  the  foi-mer,  the 
very  gist  of  the  doctrine,  does  nott  as  avowed,  contribute  to  animal 
faeat(^  lOU). 

441, /I  Again,  it  is  reiterated,  that  **  the  mutual  action  between  the 
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eleinents  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  circulation  oftht 
blood  to  every  part  of  the  body  is  the  source  of  animal  heat"  (^  350, 
no.  3). 

Now,  frogs  have  a  feeble  power  of  genei-ating  heat,  as  have  "  all 
living  creatures  whose  existence  depends  on  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen" (§  443,  c).  But,  these  animals  contradict  ouf  author's  hypothesis 
as  to  the  "  carriers  of  oxygen,"  not  only  in  its  relation  to  animal  heat, 
but  other  important  matters,  such  as  the  production  o^ force,  of  motion^ 
Sec.  (see  §  350,  hos.  3,  4,  8).  Spallanzani,  for  instance,  deprived  a 
number  of  frogs  and  toads  of  the  heart,  large  blood-vessels,  &c., 
and  buried  them  in  the  snow,  along  with  others  which  retained  their 
circulation  and  vivacity.  The  whole  soon  became  completely  torpid, 
and  '*  appeared  as  if  frozen."  In  a  few  hours  they  were  all  removed 
to  a  warm  situation,  where  all  of  them  began  to  leap  and  make  their 
escape ;  the  reanimation  being  apparently  as  perfect  in  those  which 
had  been  deprived  of  blood  as  in  those  which  had  not.  When  ex- 
posed to  greater  degrees  of  cold  they  perished  in  equal  times  (§  44 1^ 
d,  443  b,  494). 

How  simple  an  experiment,  therefore,  may  overthrow  the  most  pop 
alar  hypothesis  in  philosophy.  It  cannot  be  true  of  frogs  that  will 
leap  ana  jump  without  blood,  as  well  as  frogs  with  blood,  after  being 
**  apparently  frozen,*'  that  their  independent  source  of  heat  is  owing 
to  "  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood,"  any  more 
than  their  **  amount  of -motion  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
inspired  and  consumed  in  a  given  time  by  the  animal"  (§  350,  no.  8). 
And  then,  too,  according  to  our  author, 

"  Since  physiology  has  proved  that  the  globules  of  blood  take  no 
shaiie  in  the  process  of  nutrition^  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  play  a 
part  in  the  process  of  respiration,*'  Especially  in  white-blooded  ani 
mals. — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

From  all  which  it  is  more  and  more  apparent,  that "  the  Reformer" 
was  employed  about  a  plan  of  human  chemistry  rather  than  of  animal 
chemistry  (§  440,  c). 

The  foregoing  subject  is  farther  continued  in  §  443-445. 

441i,  a.  What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section  of  the  hiber- 
nating and  cold-blooded  animals  is  true,  in  principle,  of  all  other  an- 
imals who  suffer  only  a  partial  reduction  of  temperature.  The  differ- ' 
ences  do  not  arise  from  different  fundamental  laws,  but  from  different 
modifications  of  the  prt^perties  of  life  in  different  species  of  animals, 
and  at  different  ages  of  the  same  individual  (§  155, 185, 191).  There 
are  many  animals  that  approximate  the  hibernating  in  their  feeble 
power  of  maintaining  heat ;  and  others,  again,  which  sustain  interme- 
aiate  relations  to  the  more  perfect  of  the  warm-blooded  vertebrata. 
*•  The  high  temperature,"  says  Edwards,  in  his  Injluence  of  Physical 
Agents  on  Life,  "which  seems  to  characterize  the  mammalia  and 
birds,  does  not  belong  to  them  exclusively,  since  examples  of  it  are 
found  among  insects ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  mammalia 
themselves  (as  the  hibernating),  which,  at  certain  periods,  present  the 
principal  phenomena  of  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata ;  and,  lastly,  a 
great  number  of  non-hibernating  mammalia  and  birds,  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  life,  show,  as  far  as  the  phenomena  of  heat  are  con- 
cerned, a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cold-blooded  animals." 

It  mny  be  thence  inferred,  that  what  is  so  remarkably  conspicuous 
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in  iIm3  torpid  Libeinating  animals  is  only  the  result  of  a  law  that  pre* 
vaiU  tlirottghout  the  amraal  kiugdoiu.  This  law  extends  equally  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  possesses  a  far  greater  power  of  gen- 
erating beat  that!  frogs  and  other  cold-bloodea  animals.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  which  belong  to  northern  climates  have,  also,  exactly  the 
peculiarity  of  tlie  hHiernating  animals,  while  those  of  tropical  regions 
maintain  a  greater  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  are  destroyed  by  a 
degree  of  cold  in  which  some  northern  herhaceons  plants  spring  into 
active  life,  and  pierce  their  way  through  stiow^  and  ice. 

441 J »  h.  And  this  leads  mo  to  say^  that,  through  the  same  law,  tlio 
warm-blooded  veitehrata  have  their  standard  of  heat  modified  by  cli- 
mate ;  and  even  man  himself  sustains  variations  of  1°  to  2^  F,  And, 
as  I  have  said  in  my  former  Essay  on  Animal  Heat,  it  is  important  to 
remark,  as  showing  the  cutire  independence  of  this  phenomeeon  of 
respiration,  this  change  does  not  take  place  till  such  as  remove  from 
one  climate  to  another  shall  have  been  for  some  time  subjected  to  the 
new  conflitioii  of  vital  stimuli.  It  is  the  result  of  acclimation^  and, 
trivial  as  it  may  seem,  it  la  full  of  the  most  instructive  illustration  to 
a  reflecting  mind.  The  phenomenon ^  I  say,  is  owing  to  permanent 
mo  dill  cations  of  the  vital  constitution,  and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
change  of  temperament  which  the  melancholic  undergoes  on  passing 
from  the  temperate  to  the  equatoxial  regions  (§  G02),  and  about  which 
the  iaw  of  vital  habit  is  interested  (§  5G1,  585,  602,  603,  1047). 

4-114,  ^'-  ^^  i**  equally  a  fatal  circumstance  to  the  chemical  liypothe- 
sig,  that  the  standard  of  heat  is  lowest  in  cold,  and  highest  in  hot  cli- 
mates, whatever  the  amount  of  clothings  &c.,  since  more  oxygen  is 
respired  in  the  former,  and,  according  to  our  author,  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  **  fuel"  is  consumed  both  by  the  mouth  and  hy  oxygen  gas 
(§  440,  nos.  8,  9,  &c.).  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  following  statement : 

*'  The  most  trustworthy  observations  prove  that  in  all  climates,  in 
the  temperate  zones  as  well  as  at  the  equator  or  the  poles,  the  tem- 

Ccrature  of  the  body  in  man,  and  in  what  are  commonly  called  warm- 
looded  animals,  is  invariably  tliesamcj* — Liebig*s  Ani?nai  C/iernislrf/, 
And  why,  airain,  is  the  temperature  of  man  higher  in  tropical  than 
in  temperate  climates  1  The  reply  is  another  proof  of  the  tampering 
of  chemistry  with  a  subject  utterly  beyond  its  reach;  since  the  heat 
of  the  tropics  operates  gradually  as  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  calorific 
function,  and  thus  slowly  establishes  that  condition  by  which  an  ex- 
alted temperature  is  determined  throughout  the  universal  body  (§  350, 
no.  65,  441  r,  445  e), 

441  J,  d.  Nor  may  I  neglect  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  egg, 
which  possesses  the  power  of  resisting  cold  '*  in  a  degree  equal  to 
that  of  many  of  the  inferior  animals/*  This  is  one  of  the  facts  which 
led  Mr.  Hunter  to  believe  that  the  vital  properties  are  capable  of 
generating  heat  independently  even  of  circulation  (§  441,^),  while  its 
greater  evolution  is  seen  to  be  the  result  of  those  properties  in  active 
operation  through  the  mature  organization  (§  65),  The  former  con- 
dition, associated,  also,  with  the  power  of  resisting  the  causes  of  putre- 
faction, is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  nature  of  life,  that  it  is  an  ac- 
tive, not  a  passive  state,  that  it  consists  essentially  of  power,  and  that 
its  laws  are  specific.  But,  how  will  the  combustion  hypothesis  dis- 
j)ose  of  the  internal  source  of  heat  in  the  egg  I 
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442,  a.  In  respect  to  the  a&mation  that  *'  clothing  is  merely  an 
equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food"  (§  440,  no.  11),  I  have  addu- 
ced, in  my  former  Essay,  many  facts  to  prove  that  our  clothing  is 
greatly  a  matter  of  habit,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  facts  which  will  be 
soon  presented.  It  is,  indeed,  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
the  properties  of  life,  of  the  dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  vital  ac- 
tion, and  oi  its  obedience  to  the  law  of  vital  habit,  and  to  the  consti- 
tutional law  by  which  all  results  shall  be  so  regulated  as  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  organic  processes,  and,  therefore,  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  non-hibernating  warm-blooded  vertebrata ;  while,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  in  the  same  work,  the  modifications  of  these  pro- 
cesses in  hibernating  and  cold-blooded  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  ore  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  what  is  observ- 
ed of  the  non-hibernating  warm-blooded  vertebrata,  but  go  to  con- 
firm the  whole  philosophy  which  is  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of 
these  animals. 

There,  too,  I  have  shown  by  an  examination  of  facts,  that  the  rapid 
change  in  the  power  of  elaborating  heat  in  early  life  depends  on  the 
same  common  principle  which  determines  the  changes  in  all  other 
hinctions  and  results,  that  they  are  all  on  a  par  in  principle,  and  that 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  resistance  of  cold  in  the  young  of  the  warm- 
blooded vertebrata  proves  the  vital  character  of  the  calorific  funaioii 
(§  153-159,  441  b,  1047, 1048). 

442,  b.  In  illustration  of  the  law  of  vital  habit  as  it  respects  the 
power  enjoyed  by  man  of  resisting  cold  (§  441,  c),  and  in  farther  dis- 
proof of  the  assumption  that  a  living  animal  is  "  like  any  other  heated 
mass  in  relation  to  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects,''  I  shall 
quote  from  the  Commentaries  one  of  the  facts  which  are  there  present- 
ed for  the  purpose  which  is  now  in  view.     Thus  : 

*'  Mackenzie  says,  that  some  of  the  northern  savages  follow  the 
chase  in  the  coldest  weather  with  only  a  slight  covering.  Lewis  and 
Clark  state,  that  two  Indians  slept  upon  the  snow  during  the  night 
in  a  light  dress,  when  the  thermometer  was  40  degrees  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit.  The  man  was  uninjured ;  the  boy  had  his  feet 
frozen.  Now  it  is  evident  that  no  civilized  man  could  sustain  such  an 
exposure.  The  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  power  of  habit  in  rela- 
tion to  the  forces  of  life,  and  is  utterly  insusceptible  of  explanation  on 
any  other  principle." — Commentaries, — See  ^  1047,  1048. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  individual  froze  to  death  in  the  woods  of 
Peacham,  Vermont,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  June,  1817;  notwith- 
standing, also,  he  was  full,  to  intoxication,  of  the  most  combustible 
substance  (§  440,  no.  9). 

But,  again,  we  are  informed  by  Captain  Wilkes,  that,  when  the 
thermometer  was  at  40^  F.,  "the  Petcherai  Indians  were  entirely 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  seal-skin,  only  sufficient 
to  cover  one  shoulder,  and  which  is  generally  worn  on  the  side  from 
which  the  wind  blows,  affording  them  little  shelter  against  its  pierc- 
ing influence." 

Again,  says  Captain  Wilkes,  "On  the  11th  of  March,  three  bark 
canoes  arrived,  containing  four  men,  four  women,  and  a  girl  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  four  little  boys,  ^nHfour  infants,  one  of  the  latter 
about  Q  week  old,  and  quite  naked.     The  thermometer  was  at  46^ 
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Fb/* — Wu-KE8*s  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Expiring  Ej^pedi- 
tion,  voll,  p.  121,  12i.     1845. 

The  foregoing:,  in  rclaiiori  lo  ibe  infants,  should  be  consiJered  in 
contiectifin  with  what  has  boen  ascertained  by  Dr.  Edvvardtj  aa  to  tho 
cotnparativc  inabiUty  of  infants  to  bear  a  cold  atmosphere,  when  un- 
accustomed, and  with  what  is  known  of  hereditary  constitution  (§ 
417  ht  540,  561.  See,  also,  Medical  and  Fhy biological  Comincnta 
ries,  vol  ii.,  p.  27,  52,  56,  69-74). 

**  The  power  of  tho  Russian  Zincali  of  resisting  cold/*  saya  Barrow, 
*'is  truly  wonderfuh  as  it  is  not  uocommon  to  find  tbcm  encamped  in 
the  rniddt  of  snow,  in  slight  canvas  tents,  when  the  tempemture  is  30^ 
or  40^  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit," — Barrow's  Zincali  ff  Spain. 

No  two  individyals  under  apparently  equal  eircuiustances,  of  tlie 
same  bcalth,  ago,  sex,,  and  with  the  same  quantities  and  qualities  of 
food,  clothing,  &c.,  are  alike  in  the  power  of  resisting  cold.  Place 
them  in  a  temperature  at  zero  of  Falireiibeit,  and  one  will  perish 
while  the  other  wil!  not  suffer.  One  shall  enjoy  a  glow  of  warmth 
from  athletio  exercise,  while  the  other  shall  peiish  with  the  same 
counteracting  means.  It  is  a  common  event  to  witness  the  blasters, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  at  work  in  winter  with  heavy  drills  in 
their  naked  hands,  while  others,  unaccustomed,  woyld  he  frost-bitten 
at  the  same  lemperatm^.  The  difference  is  manifestly  owing  in  part 
to  a  (liffereiico  in  consititntion,  but  especially  to  tho  influence  of /m^/V, 
which  engenders  the  power  of  enduring  intense  degrees  of  cold,  and 
which  no  chemical  principles  can  possibly  expound  (§  535-568, 1047} 

442,  c.  The  foregoing  facta  show  us,  also,  how  it  has  happened  that 
animals  have  spread  abroad  frtim  the  spot  where  they  were  created, 
and  become  specifically  adapted  to  diSerent  climates.  The  element 
of  iheir  adaptation  was  implanted  in  their  vital  constitution  at  the 
time  of  their  creation,  and  relates  to  almost  all  physical  agents.  And 
so  with  vegetables,  which  may  be  gradually  transplanted  from  the 
equator  to  high  northern  latitudes,  where  they  also  undergo  changes 
of  organization  (I  155,  535,  538,  fire.)*  Thus  do  we  also  again  bring 
the  philosophy  of  physiology  to  the  overthrow  of  that  infidelity  which 
depart*  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  organic  Creation  (§74, 350  J,  A-ti). 

442,  d.  Again,  do  the  beasts  or  the  birds  of  the  polar  clirae  change 
their  ftir  or  their  plumage  when  transported  to  a  temperate  region  1 
What,  for  example,  answers  the  white  bear,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  ?  And  yet  their  tempei*ature  sustains  hut  a  slight  change, 
though  a  change  subversive  of  the  combustion  theory  (§  441  c,  44 1^). 
Here,  too,  in  truth,  they  consume  a  far  greater  quantity  of  food  j  and, 
if  the  chemist's  hypothesis  as  to  an  interchange  of  caloric  with  tho  at* 
mosphcric  air  be  adopted  (§  440,  no,  14),  these  ti'ansplanted  creatures 
should  su.stain  a  very  exalted  rise  of  temperature.  But,  upon  the 
physiological  action  of  external  heat,  as  a  vital  stimulus,  the  high  tem- 
perature of  a  warm  climate  would  much  more  than  compensate  for 
any  supposed  deficiency  of  oxygen  (^  440  e,  441i  c,  1047). 

**  An  J  then,  on  the  other  hand/'  turning  again  to  man,  and  as  1 
have  said  in  the  Commentaries,  **  are  the  experiments  of  individuals 
subjecting  tliemselves  to  an  excessively  hip:h  temperature  without  sus- 
taining any  sensible  variation  of  heat.  This  was  fully  demonstrated 
by  Blagden,  Banks,  Fordyce,  Solander,  G.  Home,  Dundas,  Dr.  North, 
Pliipps,  Seafbrth.  and  Dobson,  who  exposed  themselves  to  260^  F.*** 

*  CI.  Btntivrd'B  tnlF  ExperimenliiortLlii  nature  upon  animals  d«  Qol  alTcct  Ui«flc  fkcti  or  tbe  pKl- 
o»phy,    Tlifj  wire  tikr  ltio««  of  ftrMiiluttted  pnii^oeiB.— |ISG(I. 
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442,  e.  We  see,  then,  in  the  various  demonstrations,  which  have 
now  been  made,  of  Ae  power  of  all  warm-blooded,  non-hibernating 
vertebrata  to  maintain  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  under  the  greatest 
vicissitudes  of  atmospheric  temperature  that  are  compatible  with  life, 
a  proof  of  a  most  astonishing  law  of  the  living  body,  in  perfect  con- 
flict with  the  laws  of  caloric  aa  they  exist  in  the  inorganic  world. 
"  We  know  it"  as  exactly  as  we  comprehend  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  the  most  precise  law  in  physics.  It  is,  in  itself,  demonstrative 
of  the  government  of  living  beings  by  specific  forces.  It  establishes 
a  positive  distinction  between  these  forces  and  the  organized  structure. 
If  I  am  not  right  in  this  construction,  I  say,  once  more,  let  the  ground 
of  objection  be  shown.  I  mean  not  the  usual  denial,  or  by  renewed 
misrepresentations  of  my  statements.  The  olyections  must  be  found- 
ed upon  a  broad  and  philosophical  survey  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
heat  that  relate  to  living  objects  as  they  may  be  modified  by  natural 
causes,  or  by  morbid  states  of  the  system  ;  and  the  ground  must  cover 
the  general  physiological  condition  of  organized  beings.  How  wide 
from  all  this  are  the  assumptions,  and  those  mostly  relative  to  man 
(§  440,  c),  that  have  been  lately  consecrated  as  the  true  "  experimen- 
tal philosophy"  of  animal  heat\§  349  rf,  1047) ! 

443,  a.  As  my  former  Essay  embraces  an  extensive  range  of  inquiry 
into  the  facts  and  philosophy  attending  the  calorific  function  in  the 
cold-blooded  race,  I  shall  now  add  only  a  few  remarks  to  what  I  have 
already  stated  upon  this  subject,  and  as  suggested  by  the  present  stage 
of  my  inquiiy  (§  44iyj  44l|  a). 

443,  b.  Frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals  are  supplied  with 
capacious  lungs ;  and,  however  it  may  be  argued  that  their  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  is  less  than  that  of  warm-blooded  animals,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  the  same  respiration,  nutrition,  vital  decomposition,  and 
the  same  "  charcoal  fire,**  m  the  ratio  of  the  food  consumed,  and  yet 
is  their  temperature  principally  regulated  by  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  They  also  emit  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
proves  a  free  consumption  of  oxygen  and  a  liberal  supply  of  food.  All 
this  is  as  essential  to  frogs  as  to  man ;  and  they  equally  perish 
when  deprived  of  atmospheric  air,  and  so  of  all  the  cold-blooded  finny  . 
tribe  (§  350,  no.  17i,  and  §  440,  no.  10).  And  what  will  chemistry 
answer  to  the  exalted  temperature  which  attends  the  inflammations 
of  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata  1 

Chemistry  must  here  be  consistent,  and  in  being  so  it  necessarily 
abandons  the  hypothesis  that  the  evolution  of  heat,  in  vrarm-blooded 
animals,  depends  on  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  body,  and  that  it  occurs  in  the  ratio  of  that  combination. 
"  Jii  the  animal  i<?<Zy,"  says  Liebig,  "  the  food  is  the  fuel ;  toith  a  prop- 
er supply  of  oxygen  we  obtain  the  heat  given  out  during  its  combus- 
tionr     (Also,  §  440,  nos.  5,  6,  17.) 

443,  c.  The  difference  in  the  law  regulating  temperature  is  owing 
to  a  difference  in  vital  constitution,  of  which  the  chemist  takes  no  ac- 
count (§  440,  no.  12).  But,  there  are  also  many  other  peculiarities 
in  the  vital  phenomena  of  cold  and  warm-blooded  animals  which  are 
due  to  the  same  condition  of  constitution,  and  by  which  their  relative 
power  of  generating  heat  is  shown  to  depend  on  a  common  cause, 
and  which  is  common  to  all  the  phenomena.  It  is  this  which  ren- 
ders cold-blooded  animals  greatly  subject  to  the  temperature  of  the 
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AUtTou tiding  medium,  but  which  also  enables  them  to  resist  its  idBu- 
enc©  by  some  2  or  3  degrees  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

443,  d.  If  the  chemkt  resort  to  difterenco  of  constitution  in  explain* 
ing  the  foregoing  phenomena,  as  is  generally  doiie^  he  resorts  to  the 
properties  and  functions  of  life,  and  abandons  his  own  gjound*  In 
one  case  he  says,  it  is  because  they  are  cold-blooded,  and  in  the  other, 
because  tbey  are  wami-blooded,  and  so  on*  Stich,  indeed,  is  the  fact. 
But,  m  it  not  because  the  organization  and  vital  endowments  arc 
not  adapted  to  the  same  generation  of  heat  in  one  case  as  prevails  in 
ihe  other ;  and  this,  too,  when  the  organization  may  be  in  a  high  de- 
gree simple  (§  409,  e)  % 

444,  Let  us,  therefore,  settle  this  question  by  reference  to  an  animal 
without  lungs,  or  gills,  and  in  which,  also,  the  tempci^ature  is  clearly 
influenced  by  causes  which  can  alone  operate  as  vital  stimuli.  The 
temperature,  for  example,  of  a  hive  of  bees  is  at  about  90'^  F.,  when 
the  atr  is  at  40*^,  and  upward  of  70^  in  winter.  Their  power  of  gen- 
erating heat  is  also  increased  during  the  breeding  season.  This  phe- 
nomenon corresponds  with  tbo  observations  that  I  have  made  upon 
vegetables ;  having  found  the  temperature  highest  >vhen  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  are  putting  foith. — {Medical  and  Fit y biological  Cormnen' 
taries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  75-78») 

445,  a.  Still  more  conclusively,  than  the  obvious  dependence  of  or- 
ganic heat  in  the  cold-blooded  vertebra t a,  insects,  &c.»  upon  vital 
principles,  do  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  heat  evince  the  same  great 
law  of  organic  nature.  This  subject  has  been  ably  explored  by  John 
Hunter,  and,  as  I  have  intimated  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  re- 
ceived a  careful  attention  from  myself.  Senebier,  also,  saw  the  ther- 
raometer  rise  from  79"^  to  143^  F,,  when  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
dozen  spathes  of  the  arum  cordifoliufn^  at  the  time  of  opening  tlieir 
sheaths.     And  so  Huber,  and  others. 

445,  h.  That  fact,  and  the  ability  of  plants  to  generate  a  tempera- 
tare  often  far  above  the  earth  or  the  snrionnding  atmosphere,  are  so 
apparent  that  they  are  univei-sally  admitted  ;  but  obtain  from  the 
chemist  no  farther  notice.  Indeed,  the  following  is  all  that  we  have 
from  Liebig  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  heat.     Thus  : 

**  All  living  creatures,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  possess  within  themselves  a  source  of  boat  independent  of 
surrounding  objects.  This  tnith  applies  to  all  animals,  and  extendi^ 
bcsidejt,  fa  the  germination  qf  seeds,  to  the  flowering  of  plants,  and  to  the 
tnaturation  of  fruits,*^ — Animal  Chemistry, 

And  yet  is  the  **  combust ive  process"  always  in  progress,  more  or 
less,  in  all  parts  of  vegetable  organisation.  The  question,  therefore, 
arises  as  to  the  motive  for  not  only  concealing  an  important  fact,  but 
in  thus  implying,  by  circumstantial  statements,  that  no  other  parts  of 
vegetables  "possess  within  themselves  a  source  of  independent  heat.'* 
The  very  fact  that  such  a  source  belongs  to  seeds  in  their  germinating 
state,  &c.,  is  sufficiently  conclusive  that  it  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
plant,  and  **  the  Reformer"  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  the  very 
iig^  resists  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  in  virtue  of  its  in- 
ternal source  of  independent  heat. 

But,  all  this  is  fatal  to  our  author's  hypothesis.  Eggs  do  not  con* 
Kume  oxygen,  have  no  **  carriers  of  oxygen,"  and  trees,  it  is  said,  do 
not  **bum"  like  the  animal  body  (§  302,  303^).     Consequently,  the 
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chemist,  to  carry  out  his  hypothesis  of  animal  heat,  must  maintain  the 
anomaly  that  seeds,  flowers,  and  fruits,  during  their  development,  are 
the  only  parts' of  the  vegetable  world  that  possess  "an  independent 
source  of  heat."  The  secret  of  all  this  will  be  farther  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing  passage : 

ii5,  d.  "  The  distinguishing  character  of  vegetable  life  is  a  contin- 
ued  passage  of  fnatter  from  the  state  of  motion  to  that  of  static  equilib- 
rium. A  plant  produces  within  itself  no  cause  of  motion*^  (see  §  350, 
nos.  7,  8,  10,  and  §  440,  nos.  5,  6,  8,  9,  12,  &c.).  "  In  a  word,  no 
waste  occurs  in  vegetables.  [  1  ]  Waste,  in  the  animal  body,  is  a 
change  in  the  state  or  in  the  composition  of  some  of  its  parts,  and 
consequently^  is  the  result  of  chemical  action."  —  Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry. 

And,  again :  **  Analogy,  that  fertile  source  of  error,  has  unfortu- 
nately led  to  the  very  unapt  comparison  of  the  vital  functions  of  plants 
with  those  of  animals." — -Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry,  &c. 

445,  e.  Thus  is  the  problem  solved.  There  is  either  no  heat  gen- 
erated by  plants,  or,  otherwise,  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat 
is  radically  fklse.  To  show  how  this  may  be  I  shall  now  introduce 
an  abstract  of  some  observations  made  by  myself  on  the  temperature 
of  trees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  mode  in  which  the  obsei'va- 
tions  were  conducted,  or  the  precautions  adopted,  as  they  are  record- 
ed in  the  Commentaries. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1839,  in  a  neighboring  forest,  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained : 

Range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  during  the  observations, 
which  lasted  six  hours,  from  38^  to  52^  F.  Near  freezing  at  sunrise. 
A  dead  upright  tree  was  selected  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 
Its  diameter  was  12  inches.  The  temperature  of  this  tree,  at  ibe  close 
of  my  observations,  was  45^  at  the  centre  and  in  all  other  parts  (§ 
440,  nos.  14,  15,  and  16). 
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Believing  that  if  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  animal  heat 
were  correct,  I  should  find  an  elevation  of  vegetable  heat  as  the 
warmth  of  the  season  increased,  and  the  energy  of  vegetable  life  be- 
came more  exalted,  on  the  l&th  of  the  same  April  I  made  another 
visit  (§  441i,  c). 

Range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  during  the  observations^ 
which  lasted  five  hours,  from  40°  to  65°. 
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Temperature  of  two  dea^,  dry,  upright  birch  trees,  one  eighi 
incbes  in  diameter,  the  other  six  inches,  at  end  of  observation  60°  in 
all  their  parts.  Tempeniture  of  the  earth  six  inches  below  surface 
47^  iji  shade,  at  close  of  observation.     Probably  50^  at  two  feet. 
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445,yi  It  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  foregoing  obsen'ations 
that  vegetables  possess  a  vital  power  of  generating  beat,  according  to 
the  activity  of  their  organic  forces;  and  I  carry  the  analogy  to  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  temperature  was  not  influenced  by  that  of 
the  e^rth,  as  seen  by  the  preceding  statement.  The  heat  of  the  lat- 
ter, however,  was  not  ascertained  at  the  first  observation.  It  appears, 
also,  that  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
youth  of  trees.  This  remarkable  fact  is  not  only  especially  indicative 
of  the  vital  agencies  in  the  generation  of  vegetable  beat,  but  is  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  its  opposition  to  what  obtains  in  the  animal 
kingdom  in  respect  to  age.  It  corresponds,  also,  with  observations 
upon  herbaceous  plants.  The  diflference  depends  upon  the  relative 
difference  in  organization  and  vital  properties  at  the  corresponding 
periods  of  life.  ^Camm.     Also,  §  153-155,  441  b^i,  1054. 

445,  g.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  therefore,  that  **  (he  general 
phenomena  of  the  dUengagcinent  of  heat  remain  always  the  same  m  an- 
imah  with  lungs,  in  those  without  them,  and  in  plants,  all  of  which 
have  an  independent  temperature** — BroHAT. 

44G,  a.  The  relation  of  the  nervous  power  to  animal  heat  is  tho 
same  as  that  of  all  other  products  of  animal  organization;  its  influ- 
ence, however,  being  sometimes  remarkably  pronounced  in  the  elabo 
ration  of  heat,  as  seen  in  the  quick  transition  of  the  hibernating  animal 
from  temperatures  below  40°  to  upward  of  90^  F,  This  subject,  how- 
ever, has  been  so  extensively  investigated  in  my  former  work  that  I 
shall  only  say  now  that  the  elaboration  of  animal  heat  does  not  depend 
on  the  nervous  power,  as  often  maintained,  but,  like  other  functions  of 
animals,isonly  influenced  by  it(§  183-185, 188,222-233,489,492,500). 
These  are  %Wiously  affected  by  varying  influences  exerted  upon  tbe 
cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems,  as,  of  course,  are  also  tbe  se- 
creted products  in  a  corresponding  manner.  In  the  perfectly  natural 
state,  the  nervous  system  has  no  importmit  agency  in  the  production 
of  the  phenomena^  but  may  become  powerfully  instrumental  in  modi- 
fying the  properties,  and  actions,  and  products  of  life,  when  unusual 
conditions  exist,  or  when  unusual  Impressions  are  transmitted  to  the 
cerebral  and  sympathetic  centers*  Analog)',  also,  as  supplied  by 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  affords  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  nervous  system  may  have  no  active  participation  in  the  elab* 
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oration  of  heat,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body,  while  this  induc- 
tion is  strengthened  by  what  is  known  of  other  secreted  products'  in 
both  of  the  animated  kingdoms.  Still,  in  respect  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  mere  existence  of  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  systems,  their 
remarkable  properties  and  susceptibilities,  and  their  intimate  connec- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  organization,  is,  prima  Jacie,  conclusive  that 
they  have  important  offices  in  relation  to  animals,  and  that  their  pres- 
ence, in  the  natural  state  of  the  complex  being,  is  indispensable  to  the 
integiity  of  every  function.  This,  as  will  have  been  seen,  has  been  ex- 
perimentally ascertained  in  relation  to  many ;  and  that  unusual,  or 
sudden  impressions  that  are  not  unnatural,  as  the  operation  of  the  pas- 
sions, for  instance,  may  be  extensively  and  profoundly  propagated 
from  the  brain  to  other  organs.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
the  natural  condition  of  the  secretions  depends  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  nervous  connection  between  the  secerning  organs  and  the  cerebro* 
spinal  axis ;  while  it  has  been  equally  shown  that  the  organic  func- 
tions, and  all  vascular  action,  may  be  immediately  and  powerfully 
influenced  by  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
whether  in  a  direct  manner,  as  in  Philip's  Experiments,  or  indirectly 
through  reflex  nervous  action,  as  in  blows  upon  the  stomach,  sur- 
gical operations,  the  action  of  medicines  and  of  poisons  upon  the  in- 
testinal canal,  &c.,  the  ganglionic  nerve  being  the  principal  medium. 
Assuming,  then,  that  animal  heat  is  also  a  secreted  product,  it 
would  come  philosophically  under  the  common  law ;  and  since  it  ap- 
pears from  experiment,  that  animal  heat  depends  even  more  upon 
the  presence  of  the  brain  than  an  imperfect  production  of  gastric 
juice  and  other  secreted  fluids,  and  may  be  as  powerfully  influenced 
through  the  nervous  system,  the  physiological  analogy  between  heat 
and  other  secreted  matters  becomes  quite  apparent;  while  it  ex- 

Slains  the  remarkable  effect  of  a  low  atmospheric  temperature  in 
eveloping  heat  in  the  torpid  hibernating  animal  (§  441,  441^  a); 
and  thus  conducts  us,  also,  to  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  oth- 
er causes  in  modifying  animal  temperature  (^  461,  1032  rf,  1044). 

To  maintain  the  foregoing  conclusion,  I  have  examined,  in  my  for- 
mer Essay,  the  merits  of  Brodie's,  Philip's,  Chaussat's,  and  other  ex- 
periments upon  the  nervous  system,  the  phenomena  of  hibernating 
animals,  the  modifications  of  temperature  that  spring  from  injuries^ 
diseases,  and  other  aflections  of  the  nerves,  &c.,  the  admissions  of 
distinguished  chemico-physiologists,  and  other  important  considera- 
tions. Some  of  these  facts  in  relation  to  the  nervous  influence  upon 
animal  temperature  will  appear  in  the  next  following  section. 

446,  b.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
that  the  experiments  of  Philip  conflict  with  thjose  of  Brodie  and 
Chaussat,  which  establish  an  influence  of  the  nervous  power  over  the 
phenomena  of  animal  heat.  But  that  is  an  error ;  since  the  deduc- 
tion of  Philip  himself  fi-om  his  own  observations  ascribes  to  the  ner- 
vous power  what  is  due  to  the  organic  power.     Thus  : 

**  That  the  maintenance  of  animal  temperature  is  a  function  of  the 
nervous  system,  properly  so  called,  appears  from  a  variety  of  facts 
generally  known ;  the  temperature  either  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole 
body  being  lessened  by  any  cause  that  impairs  the  action  of  particu- 
lar nerves  in  the  former  instance,  or  of  the  whole  ner\ous  system  in 
the  latter." — Philip,  on  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases,  p.  48. 
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Again  h©  says,  **  I  hero  consider  it  as  proved,  by  experiments  al* 
ready  laid  before  the  reader,  that  the  evolution  of  caloric  is  a  function 
of  the  nervous  inflnence/* — Pnii-rp's  Inquiry  into  (he  Laws  of  the  Vi- 
tal Fmwtioiu,  Exp,  11,     (Also,  §  437,  c,  Note  A  a  p.  113],) 

446,  c.  It  is,  of  course,  en-oneotisly  stated  by  '*  the  Reformer/*  that* 
**by  the  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  motion  of  ihe  stom* 
ach  and  the  secretion  of  the  g^asti'ic  juice  are  arrested/*  The  juice  ia 
only  modified  in  quality,  while  it  is  actually  increased  in  quantity  (J 
461,  489)- 

^'  The  Reformer''  has  also  high  conceptions  of  the  agency  of  the 
ner\'ous  system  in  organic  results,  notwithstanding  they  arc  all  exclu- 
sively duo,  in  Lis  estimation,  to  the  merest  chemical  processes  (§  350). 
*'  Every  ihing^  in  the  animal  organism,"  he  says,  *^  to  which  the  name 
of  motion  can  be  applied,  proceeds  from  the  ncrvons  appanitus/' 
Our  author,  however,  is  entirely  mistaken  in  bis  opinion  that  **  the 
singular  idea  that  the  nerves  produce  animal  heat  has  obviously  arisen 
from  the  notion  that  the  inspired  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  in  the 
blood  itself"  Nevertbclese,  we  ar©  told  by  our  author  that  *"  tt^enj 
thing  in  the  animal  organism  to  which  the  name  ofm^ion  can  he  ap 
plied  proceeds  from  the  nervom  apparatus  ;'*  and  we  are  also  told  that 
without  this  motion  there  can  be  no  animal  heat  (§  350,  nos.  3,  17J, 
6,  7,  18j,  19). 

But,  take  the  ordinary  construction  of  those  who  mingle  together 
but  virtually  contradistinguii^h,  the  powers  and  processes  of  living  and 
dead  matter,  and  impute  to  the  nervous  influence  no  small  share,  along 
with  chemical  agencies,  in  the  production  of  heat  and  other  products 
of  the  living  organism,  we  are  asked  to  sanction  one  of  the  most  un- 
philosophical  and  incongruous  medleys  of  powers,  processes,  la^^u, 
and  principles,  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other,  that  ever  pre- 
sented itself  for  well-merited  satire.  The  nervous  power  is  also  apt 
to  be  regarded  by  the  chemico-vitalist,  as  hy  the  chemist,  a  mere 
chemical  agent.  But,  we  shall  have  seen  that  this  construction  is  en- 
cumbered with  difficuhies  (§  222,  &:c.,  451/,  500  nn,  638A). 

446,  d,  Tlie  modifying  influence  of  the  ner\'on9  system  upon  the 
generation  of  animal  heat  being  established  not  only  by  experiments, 
but  especially,  also,  by  facts  relating  to  morbid  states  of  the  system, 
to  which  I  shall  soon  adveit,  and  by  all  that  is  philosophical  in  physi- 
ological science ,  and  when  we  consider,  aho,  how  easily  and  rapidly 
the  nervous  influence  may  bo  dotorminod  upon  the  vascular  system 
(as  in  blushing),  and  upon  the  organic  viscera,  wo  have  an  intelligible 
explanation  of  the  operation  of  a  very  low  degree  of  cold  in  recall- 
ing into  action  those  vessels  upon  which  depends  the  exaltation  of 
temperature  in  the  torpid  hiberaating  animal  {§  441  r/,  44 1^  a).  That 
the  intensity  of  the  cold,  like  the  mechanical  irritant  (§  441,  c,  J),  op- 
erates, also,  in  a  tlirect  manner,  upon  the  organic  properties,  as  in 
other  instances  of  foreign  agents,  is  undoubtedly  true  {§  189).  The 
law  being  also  universal  explains  the  influences  of  other  causes,  in 
health  and  disease,  in  modifying  animal  temperature,  and  only  regards 
the  agency  of  respiration,  like  that  of  digestion,  &c.,  as  being  instru- 
mental in  perfecting  the  blood,  and  thus  adapting  it  to  the  uses  of  the 
various  organs  which  are  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  heat  and 
other  products. 

447,  a.  Whatever  is  true,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  of  the  producdoD 
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of  beat  in  the  natural  state  of  the  organic  being,  must  be  equally  so  iu 
its  morbid  conditions.  It  is  true,  we  are  told  by  "  the  Reformer," 
that  '*  we  cannot  investigate  the  laws  of  life  in  an  organized  being  which 
is  diseased  ;**  but  we  have  seen  that  thi^  will  not  hold  in  experience 
or  philosophy  ^§  303|).  It  serves,  however,  its  useful  purpose  in  the 
chemical  doctnne  of  animal  heat.  But,  since  the  truth  is  just  the  re- 
verse (§  160,  163),  I  shall  present  from  the  Commentaries,  in  this  sec- 
tion, a  series  of  ^cts  which  contribute  an  important  light  upon  the 
physiology  of  calorification,  and  upon  the  general  constitution  of  or- 
ganic beings.  We  shall  learn  yet  farther,  by  this  demonstration,  that 
the  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  all  other  secreted 
products,  and  has  a  corresponding  dependence  upon  decarbonized 
blood,  and  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  aspect  (§  764,  c).  And  here 
our  author's  philosophy  is  consistent,  since  he  imputes  alike  the  for- 
mation of  animal  heat,  and  all  other  products,  even  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  nay,  all  diseases,  yea,  death  itself  (§  350,  no.  46),  to  the 
union  of  oxygen  gas  with  the  elements  of  food. 

447,  h.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  often  said,  as  shown  by  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  that  the  phenomena  supplied  by  diseased  conditions 
are  often  the  most  important  in  illustrating  the  properties  and  laws  of 
organic  beings;  and  upon  no  question  have  they  a  greater  bearing 
than  the  one  under  consideration.  Morbid  states  are  only  physiolog- 
ical changes,  and  the  resulting  products  and  phenomena  are  simply 
modified  conditions  of  such  as  are  more  natiiral,  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  same  laws,  the  same  causes,  the  same  ftmctions  as  deter- 
mine the  healthy  results  (§  155,  156).  This  is  an  undeniable  propo- 
sition. In  the  conflict  of  doctrines,  therefore,  which  are  predicated 
of  the  perfectly  natural  phenomena,  we  shoutd  seek  for  the  light  of 
such  as  emanate  from  diseased  conditions;  and  here  the  chemist  is 
even  more  disqualified  for  investigation  than  in  the  dark  mazes  of 
physiology.  To  him,  the  vast  field  of  pathology,  which  every  where 
stamps  with  falsehood  his  chemical  views  of  life,  is  as  hidden  as  undis* 
covered  regions ;  and  since  all  pathological  and  therapeutical  conclu* 
sions  necessarily  refer  to  the  natural  physiological  conditions,  their 
impracticability,  absurdity,  and  destructiveness,  when  deduced  fi-om 
the  chemical  premises,  as  clc  arly  demonstrate  the  shallowness  of  their 
foundation.  The  student  of  organic  nature,  therefore,  appreciates,  as 
he  deplores,  the  ignorance  which  is  received  as  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge (§  349,  d). 

'  447,  c.  It  should  be  considered,  also,  in  respect  to  the  vast  differ- 
ences in  temperature  that  spring  from  morbid  conditions,  whethei 
high  or  low,  the  diet  is  often  the  same,  very  spare,  or  when  the  tem- 
perature is  most  exdlted,  as  in  active  forms  of  fever  and  inflammation, 
there  is  a  total  abstinence  from  food.  Consider,  also,  the  brute  ani- 
nwil  under  the  same  circumstances,  abstaining  totally,  yet  suffering  a 
very  exalted  temperature  (§  440,  nos.  1,  4,  5). 

I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  a  statement  of  some  of  the  important 
facts  which  are  supplied  by  disease,  as  set  forth  in  my  former  Essay 
on  Animal  Heat.     For  the  authorities  quoted,  see  the  Essay. 

447,  d.  Diseases  of  the  brain  supply  a  variety  of  facts  which  illus- 
trate our  inquiry.  Thus,  in  phrenitis,  one  arm,  or  one  side  of  the 
body,  is  colder  than  the  other.  "  That  the  temperature  of  a  paralyzed 
part  is  generally  below  the  normal  standard  is  now  universally  admit- 
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(eJJ*  That  thia  id  owiag  to  impaire^i  vitality^  is  ako  ahowD  hj  the 
frequent  failure  of  nutrition  in  the  paralyzed  part,  as  well  as*  other  co- 
incident phenomena.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Earle,  he  found  the 
teraperature  at  70-^  F,,  in  the  hand  of  a  paralyzed  arm,  while  that  of 
the  opposite  hand  was  92^.  He  could  also  effect  a  toniporary  res- 
toi'ation  of  temperature  by  eleclricity  and  by  blisters.  **The  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  the  pulse  at  iho  wrist 
being  synchrotious,  and  ecpially  strong  with  that  of  the  other  limb." 
In  an  injury  of  the  sympathetic  nerve»  Chaussat  saw  the  teraperature 
fall  from  104  S8'  to  78*8^  F,,  in  ten  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  remarkable  exaltation  of  temperature 
m  a  part  at  the  invasion  of  tic  douloureux.  So,  when  the  nerves  are 
mechanically  injured.  There  was  a  patient  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
whose  temperature  rose  11^  F.,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  of  the 
spinal  column;  and  this  took  place  when  the  respirations  did  not  ex- 
ceed^'re  or  six  in  a  minute.  It  is  slated  by  Dr.  Macartney  and  otber 
observers,  that  when  the  principal  nerve  of  an  extremity  ia  divided, 
the  temperature  of  the  limb  is  immediately  exalted  several  degrees. 
The  philosophy  of  tliis  is  well  expounded  by  an  advocate  of  the  chem- 
ical doctrine.  **  We  should  be  disposed/*  he  says,  **to  regard  it  as 
due  to  the  temporary  excitement  of  the  molecular  changes  by  the  ir- 
ritation produced  by  the  section  of  the  nerve,  and  propagated  to  its 
extremities.* '  Now  apply  this  language  lo  the  exaltation  of  tempera- 
tare  in  any  inanimate  substance^  however  produced,  and  w^e  may  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  the  chemical  soUition  in  the  former  instance. 

*'  In  f^ome  subjects  of  insanity,'^  says  Dr.  Cox,  of  Fish  Ponds,  **  who 
were  under  strong  coercion  in  tlic  horizrmtal  position,  with  the  head 
rauc!i  elevated,  whose  face  was  red,  and  the  vessels  turgid,  the  differ- 
ence of  heat  was  \*ery  obvious,  varying  10, 12,  and  even  15  degrees." 

In  apoplexy,  tho  temperature  has  been  known  to  rise,  after  death, 
a  number  of  degrees  above  the  natural  standard  ;  and  its  persistence 
has  been  found  so  nniform  in  apoplexy,  that  Dr.  Cheyne  regards  it  as 
a  diagni»strc  symptom.  The  temperature  of  a  lawyer,  dead  of  apo- 
plexy, was  so  high  at  twenty -four  hours  after  death,  that  Portal  delay- 
ed an  examination  of  tho  body.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed 
after  death  from  otiier  diseases, — especially  when  the  nen'ons  aysitem 
has  beeti  untisually  concerned  in  the  morbid  process, 

'*  In  opening  bodies  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,"  says  Bichat,  *'  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  time  in  which  they  lost  their  animal  heat  was  very  va- 
riable; that  a  body  continues  warm  a  greater  or  less  time,  especially 
among  those  who  have  died  suddenly  of  an  acute  affection,  in  the  par- 
oxysm of  an  ataxic  fever,  for  example,  or  by  a  fall;  for  those  who 
die  of  a  chronic  disease,  lose  almost  immediately* their  caloric,  Tho 
diiiezence  in  the  first  is  often  three,  four,  or  even  six  hours.  This 
phenomenon  arises  from  the  fact,  that  whenever  death  is  sudden,  it 
interrupts  only  the  gieat  functions;  the  tonic  action  of  the  parts  con- 
tinues ior  a  greater  or  less  time  after.  Now  this  action  disengages  a 
little  caloric  Irom  the  blood  that  is  in  the  general  system."  *'  When 
the  disengagement  of  caloric  has  ceased  in  the  body,  that  which  re- 
mains in  it  becomes  in  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  external  air,  ac- 
cording to  the  generallaws  of  this  equilibrium.  Now  these  laws  be- 
ing uniform,  iheir  effect  would  be  tho  same  in  every  case," 

Again,  sometimes  the  tetriperature  in  apoplexy  ia  greatly  depressed 
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before  death  takes  place ;  and  this,  too,  while  the  circulation  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  blood-letting.  Two  cases  of  violent  apoplexy  ("vio- 
lento  paroxysmo")  are  recorded  in  the  Ephemerides  Germanii,  in 
which  the  blood,  as  it  flowed  from  the  veins,  was  actually  cold.     Mor- 

fagni  mentions  an  instance  of  another  affection  in  which  the  blood 
owed  **  in  an  icy  cold  stream"  from  the  arm.  Thackrah  saw  a  sim- 
ilar phenomenon.  So,  also,  De  Haen.  I  need  scarcely  say,  also,  that 
when  respiration  is  extremely  labored  and  slow  in  apoplexy,  the  nat- 
ural temperature  is  often  either  undiminished  or  considerably  exalted. 
Our  familiarity  with  the  fact,  however,  only  increases  its  impoitance, 
and  shows,  by  the  frequency  of  the  coincidence,  that  respiration  can 
be  only  remotely  concerned  with  the  generation  of  heat. 

Here  is  another  variety  in  apoplectic  affections : 

"  While  a  gentleman,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "  who  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  lay  insensible  in  bed,  covered  with  blankets,  I  found 
that  his  whole  body  would,  in  an  instant,  become  extremely  cold  in 
every  part,  continuing  so  for  some  time ;  and  as  suddenly  would  be- 
come extremely  hot.  While  this  was  going  on  alternately,  there  was 
no  sensible  alteration  in  his  pulse  for  several  hours." 

Here  is  another  case,  from  the  same  observer,  not  less  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  respiration : 

'*  A  roan  fell  from  his  horse,  and  pitched  on  his  head,  and  produced 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  violent  injury.  There  was  concussion,  and  per- 
haps extravasation  of  blood.  The  pulse  was  at  first  120,  but  came  to 
100,  and  sometimes  to  90,  and  was  strong,  full,  and  rather  hard.  He 
was  very  hot  in  the  skin,  but  breathed  remarkably  slow,  only  half  the 
common  frequency."  Other  injuries  exalt  the  temperature  in  other 
modes  of  an  equally  vital  nature.  Thus,  extirpation  of  the  kidneys 
through  the  increased  stimulus  of  the  blood,  often  raises  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body  more  than  six  degrees. 

The  following  case,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  also,  seems  also  to  have  been 
intended  for  our  special  purpose  :   ^ 

"February,  1781,  a  boy,  about  tBee  years  old,  appeared  not  quite 
so  well  as  common,  being  attacked  with  a  kind  of  shortness  of  breath- 
ing in  the  night.  It  had  become  excessively  oppressive  about  five 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  so  difficult  that  he  appeared  dying  for 
want  of  breath.  The  common  rate  of  breathing  in  such  a  boy  is  about 
thirty  inspirations  in  a  minute.  At  10  o'clock,  he  was  drawing  his 
breath  with  a  jerk, — about  two  and  a  half  inspirations ,  or  even  less, 
in  a  minute.  JPulse  sixty, ^am/,  slow.  On  tying  up  the  arm,  the  vein 
did  not  appear  to  rise  in  the  least,  so  that  the  blood  aid  not  go  its  round. 
Body  purplish,  especially  the  lips.  He  had  a,^ne  warmth  on  the  skin 
all  over  the  body^  although  in  a  room  without  afire, — not  covered  with 
more  clothes  than  common  in  the  month  of  February,  with  snow  fall- 
ing at  noon." — Hunter. 

This,  and  the  preceding  case,  appear  to  differ  in  some  physiolog- 
ical details.  In  uie  former,  the  disposition  of  the  capillaries  to  gener- 
ate heat  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  determined  by  the  cerebral 
influence ;  in  the  latter,  the  alteration  of  the  vital  forces  was  probably 
owing  to  other  causes.  Like  other  cases,  therefore,  which  I  have  re- 
cited, they  serve,  by  their  variety,  to  illustrate  the  vital  nature  of  the 
principles  which  are  mainly  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat.     But,  standing  alone,  they  must  either  subvert  the  hypotbesia 
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whtch  concerns  respiration^  or  we  must  have  a  cliemical  theory  for 
the  uatural  state  of  the  body,  atid  a  vital  one  for  its  morbid  conditions. 
This  would  be  clearly  absurd ;  at  least,  if  there  be  any  Boch  thing  as 
philosophy,  or  any  consistency  in  the  powers  and  fynctions  of  life. 
These  examples  show  us,  also^  bow  very  probable  it  is,  that  all  our 
chemical  hypotheses  in  relation  to  life  are  the  mere  offspring  of  habit, 
or  imitation,  or  of  narrow  observ^ation.  It  is  certainly  hard  to  give 
up  the  fruit  of  great  toil  and  research  ;  but  it  is  harder  for  others  to 
endure  k,  who  prefer  to  be  instructed  by  the  voice  of  nature,  rather 
than  by  artificial  results,* 

I  shall  present  other  examples  to  the  foregoing  offoct,  as  supplied 
by  morbid  conditions  of  the  system ;  since  these,  more  than  experi- 
ments, conduct  us  to  the  true  philosophy  of  animal  heat. 

Every  physician  is  familiar  with  the  variationa  of  temperature  in 
disease ;  which,  indeed,  engage  his  attention  in  almost  every  case.  It 
is  often  exalted  when  respiration  is  slow,  and  again  depressed  when 
breathing  is  hurried  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  phenomena 
to  find  it  different,  by  many  degrees,  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  under  every  variety  of  respiration  and  circulation.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  my  puqiose  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  unusual  in- 
stances. 

Dr.  Philip  has  known  the  temperature  of  the  skin  at  74*^  Fh*  in 
the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent,  while  in  the  hot  stage  it  rose  to  105^. 
Craigie  found  it  at  107^,  and  109°.  Here  the  respiration  and  circu- 
lation are  often  most  accelerated  during  the  cold  stage.  This,  with 
the  vnst  difference  in  temperature,  refers  the  depression  of  heat  to 
other  causes  than  the  mere  constriction  of  the  capillaries  in  the  cold 
titage.  Hero,  too,  as  in  all  analogous  cases,  we  have  a  coincident 
diminution  of  all  other  secretions,  Piorry  has  seen  the  temperature 
in  six  cases  of  typhoid  fever  varying  from  108*^  to  117^ ;  and  in  one 
of  these,  the  blood  was  at  113°  Fk  In  phthisis,  he  has  known  it  at 
114°,  and  in  a  case  of  pneumtmia,  the  blood  was  113°,  Prevost 
found  the  temperature  of  the  bod"  at  110°  in  tetanus,  Granville  says 
it  someUmes  rises  in  the  uterine  system  to  120°  Fh.,  and  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  action  in  the  organ.  In  hydrophobia,  where 
respiration  is  probably  always  accelerated,  Currie  found  that  '*  there 
was  no  increase  of  animal  heat  in  any  one  of  five  cascs,^* 

**  The  Reformer"  says  that,  ^*Jor  a  given  amount  ofoxifgen  the  heat 
produced  w,  in  ail  cascSt  exactly  the  same ;*^  and  that  "  the  cansumption 
of  oxygen  in  equal  times  may  he  expressed  by  the  numhcr  of  rt'spira- 
tiofis*'  (§  440,  no.  5  ;  441,  &),  But,  in  stating  this,  he  did  not  reply  to 
the  following  interrogatories  propounded  in  my  former  Essay,  Thus : 
How  is  the  natural  temperature  maintained  in  consumption,  where  res- 

fiiration  is  sometimes  so  greatly  impaired  as  not  to  bo  compensated 
jy  any  acceleration  of  its  movements  1  Or  why  is  it,  when  the  lungs  - 
are  impervious  from  condensation,  and  their  function  otherwise  gi^eat- 
ly  impaired  by  destructive  ulceration,  the  heat  rises  habitually  in  the 
iiflenKron,  even  to  114°  Fh.,  and  that,  too,  v^nthout  any  previous  re* 
duction  of  temperature,  and  ofien  without  any  increase  of  respiration  1 

•  I  commend.  iiIao,  to  oar  minute  philosophem  Mr.  Hantera  cxperirncnt  mpon  the  carp. 
It  was  ptutly  intcodiod  to  illaatrat«  n  viiioo  of  our  audior.  by  wbi^ii,  iia  he  ssyst  " lik«  otlier 
ichomcrfi,  ho  thoii^Lit  he  slioald  moko  hi«  fbrtiute."     Bat  oar  author  had  uoi  only  the  urood  j 
feme  to  nhnndon  it,  but  the  mojrDiuiifiiity  to  huld  it  up  as  a  wcttJuicsi  of  the  humaii  lu 
deritOitdia^. 
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Why  do  the  palms  of  the  hand  '*  bum''  when  the  rest  of  the  surface 
is  cool  1  Will  chemistry  explain  1  Will  it  explain,  also,  at  the  same 
time,  the  analogous  phenomena,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  quick  transitions  from  one  to  the  other,  that  are  forever  perplex- 
ing the  physician  in  his  treatment  of  continued,  remittent,  and  inter- 
mittent fevers  1  Will  chemistry  maintain,  in  conformity  with  its  doc- 
trine, that  these  periodical  evolutions  of  heat  are  due  to  paroxysmal 
combustions  of  the  tissues,  especially  where  little  remains  to  undergo 
the  process,  respiration  obstructed,  and  yet  a  high  exaltation  of  tem- 
perature ]  Explain,  I  say,  all  this  in  conformity  with  the  "  oxygen 
and  fuel'*  system,  and  vitalism  will  surrender  to  the  devices  of  human 
ingenuity. 

Why  is  it,  that  when  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  is  at 
some  85^  Fh.  it  may  exist  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis  at  106^  and  up- 
ward 1*  Mr.  Malcolmson  states,  that  in  the  Asiatic  cholera  "  the 
skin  is  sometimes  colder  during  life  than  after  death,  and  a  partial  rise 
of  temperature  over  the  trunk  \a  frequently  a  fatal  symptom."  I  have 
witnessed  the  same  phenomena.  Mr.  M.  also  observes  that  beriberi 
supplies  analogous  mstances;  and  that  when  the  temperature  was 
extremely  reduced,  "  it  was  not  different  when  the  limbs  were  closely 
wrapped  in  woolen,  or  when  the  thermometer  was  held  between  the 
soles  of  the  feet  or  hands,  and  free  evaporation  carefully  prevented." 
Is  it  not  obvious,  in  these  instances,  that  the  power  of  generating  heat 
was  lost  in  consequence  of  modified  vascular  action ;  and  if  so,  then 
the  generation  of  heat  depends  upon  vascular  action,  and  is,  of  course, 
a  vital  product.  This,  too,  is  most  emphatically  shown,  in  the  instan- 
ces here  and  elsewhere  stated,  by  the  "  partial  rise  of  temperature 
over  the  trunk"  just  antecedently  to  death.  It  is  analogous  to  those 
cases  in  which  profuse  perspiration  breaks  out  in  syncope,  or  as  pa- 
tients are  in  the  act  of  expiring.  It  grows  out  of  a  powerful  reflex 
nervous  influence  upon  the  vires  vita,  by  which  a  sudden  change  of 
action  is  induced  in  the  elaborating  vessels  (^  637). 

Why  is  the  temperature  often  exalted  in  congestions  of  the  lungs, 
*'  where  life  is  endangered  by  diminished  communication  with  the 
air ;"  and  why,  in  such  a  case,  will  "  the  abstraction  of  blood  dimin- 
ish the  power  of  producing  heat,"t  although,  by  this  means,  we  ex- 
tend the  communication  of  the  lungs  with  the  airl  Or,  again,  in 
congestions  of  other  organs,  when  the  respiration  is  natural,  the  cir- 
culation in  the  lungs  unobstructed,  but  the  animal  heat  greatly  re- 
duced, why  does  it  happen  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  will  at  once 
exalt  the  temperature  without  afiecting  the  respiration,  or  even  in- 
creasing the  force  or  frequency  of  the  general  circulation  (§  961,  d)  1 

In  the  latter  cases,  the  rationale  appears  to  be,  as  I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  explain  in  my  Essay  on  Blood-letting,  that  a  direct  change  is 
exerted  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  upon  the  instruments  of  all  vita* 
actions,  by  which  the  calorific,  as  well  as  other  functions,  are  improv- 
ed or  restored.  It  is  here,  animating  these  minute  vessels,  that  we 
shall  find  the  principles  residing  by  which  we  are  to  account  for  all 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  animal  heafc  As  the  operation  of  these 
forces  is  modified,  whether  by  natural  or  artificial  causes,  so  will  be 
the  phenomena  which  depend  upon  them.     This  is  universally  true 

*  See  my  Letters  on  the  Cholera  Asphyxia,  and  other  authors  upon  this  disesse. 
t  Edwabds,  on  the  Inflnei^  of  Physical  Agents  on  Life,  p.  275. 
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of  all  the  manifefitations  of  the  organic  forces,  whether  they  consist  of 
vital  phenomena,  or  of  material  products.  The  function  of  respira- 
tion is  just  as  much  concerned  with  one  as  with  the  other,  and  prob- 
ably no  more.  It  aidd,  like  the  chylopoietic  \^scera,  in  perfecting  the 
great  material  from  which  bile,  urine^  the  gas ti'ic  juice,  &€-,  are  elab- 
orated by  the  vital  properties  and  their  instruments.  And  just  so  is 
respiration  concerned  in  tbo  production  of  animal  heat. 

Again,  *'  sympathy/*  says  Bichat,  "  as  we  know,  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  heat.  According  as  this  or  that  part  is  affected,  there  Is 
disengaged  in  others  more  or  less  of  this  fluid.  How  does  all  this 
happen  1  In  this  way  :  the  affected  organ  acts  sympathetically  on  the 
tonic  fc^rces  of  the  part  ;  these  being  raised,  more  caloric  than  usual  is 
disengaged.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  sympathetic  secretions  or 
exhalations.  Whether  the  vital  forces  are  raised  by  a  stimulus  direct- 
ly applied,  or  by  the  sympathetic  influence  they  receive,  the  effect 
that  results  from  it  is  exactly  the  same"  (^  1044,  a,  l). 

And  again,  the  same  acciirato  philosopher ;  **  Each  system  1ms  its 
own  degree  of  heat,"  This  fact  was  not  so  well  known  in  Bichat's 
time  as  now.  But  it  was  liis  induction  from  general  principles.  ] 
sliall  only  advert  to  the  example  of  the  dog's  nose,  which  is  familiar 
to  all.  Hunter,  however,  rendered  the  fact  sufficiently  ob\*ious  ; — 
Davy  and  others  have  confirmed  it.  Now,  how  exactly  all  this  cor- 
responds with  what  is  known  of  the  vital  endowments  of  particular  or 
gans*  Where  they  are  most  strongly  pronounced^  there  the  temper- 
ature is  apt  to  be  hight^st,  there  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  pre- 
dominate, and  there  it  is  tliat  morbific  causes  make  their  most  fre- 
i|u«*nt  and  deep  impressions,  and  develop  the  most  exalted  tenipeni- 
lure, — (See  Essay  on  Venous  CoHgejsfion,  §  8,  9,  in  Cojnm.^  h  1045). 

447,  e.  Finally,  I  come  to  what  I  consider  an  expcrimentum  crticu^ 
st\pplicd  by  an  able  philosopher,  and  by  one  of  the  most  able  defend- 
ers of  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat.  He  states  that  great  dif- 
ferences arise  as  to  oxygen,  during  the  respiration  of  atmospheric  air: 

**  The  real  causes  are  chiefly  certain  inherent  differences  in  the  state 
:if  the  V0D0U3  blood,  which  are  indicated,  indeed,  by  other  physiolo^- 
cal  facts,  but  by  none  so  nncquivocalhf  as  by  this  variety  in  the  power 
of  altering  the  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air.  The  fir.st  cause  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  venosity  or  venalization  of  the  blood  in  parsing 
through  ihe  rapillaries."  The  second  and  last  *'  cause  of  diversity  in 
the  action  of  venous  blood  on  atmospheric  air  is  a  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  blood." 

Now,  if  tlie  chemical  doctrine  have  any  foundation,  its  advocates 
flhould  show  that  there  is  a  greater,  or,  at  least,  as  great  a  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  in  those  slates  of  the  system  which  are  attended  by  an 
exaltation  of  temperature,  as  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body*  On 
the  contrary,  however,  they  show  just  the  reverse  of  this.  Thus,  the 
hi^h  authority  whom  I  have  just  r|uoted  : 

**  The  inlerior  action  of  the  blood  on  the'  oxygen  of  the  air  in  its 
passage  to  the  arterial  state  simply  indicates^  that  it  is  less  removed 
from  a  stale  of  artcrializatlon,  that  is,  partakes  less  than  usual  of  the 
characters  of  venous  blood.  Accordingly,  the  least  alteration  of  oxy- 
gen invarialffi/  occurs  in  those  febrile  diseases  where  the  rircuJatian 
is  muc7t,  excited,  and  the  respiration  at  the  same  time  free.  These  con* 
ditions  exist  most  especially  in  aade  rheuTimtism  ;  and  it  was,  there- 
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fore,  in  cases  of  this  disease  that  the  four  instances  of  digkt  action  (ou 
the  air)  formerly  mentioned  have  occurred.  On  all  these  four  occa- 
sions the  blood  was  evidently  more  florid  than  usual,  and  in  the  in- 
stance where  the  loss  of  oxygen  was  ordy  0*57  of  a  cubic  inch,  the 
stream  from  the  vein  was  so  bright,  that  the  gentleman  who  opened 
it  had  at  first  some  suspicion  that  he  had  opened  the  artery."* 

Herd,  also,  we  have,  from  a  distinguished  chemist,  a  philosophical 
resort  to  the  modified  condition  of  the  system  in  disease,  for  an  inter 
pretation  of  the  wonderful  peQiliarity  of  living  organized  matter  in 
manifesting  the  power  of  generating  £cat. 

447,  f.  We  have  thus  again  seen  that  the  chemical  hypotheses 
which  immediately  concern  the  functions  of  respiration  are  surround- 
ed by  too  many  exceptions  to  come  within  the  pale  of  nature.  These 
exceptions  m^et  us  every  where  in  the  habitual  state  of  the  animal, 
and  in  the  history  of  disease  they  become  almost  as  multiplied  as  the 
individual  cases.  Here  it  is  that  we  may  most  successfully  contem- 
plate the  law  and  its  operations,  in  the  various  modifications  which  it 
sustains  from  the  influence  of  remote  causes,  and  those  within  the 
body.  Among  the  latter,  are  those  of  the  mind,  and  the  derange- 
ments to  which  the  lungs  are  liable,  both  in  their  general  and  organic 
functions.  But  far  more  frequently,  and  more  profoundly,  is  animal 
temperature  directly  exalted,  or  diminished,  by  affections  of  the  stom- 
ach and  of  the  nervous  system.  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  have  one  theory  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  heat  in 
heahh,  and  another  in  disease.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  all  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  facts.  According  to  the 
common  designs  of  nature,  there  cannot  be  one  law  for  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and  another  which  deter- 
mines the  exalted  heat  of  fever  and  of  local  inflammations.  While 
the  various  functions  proceed  in  their  natural  manner,  the  evolution 
of  heat,  like  the  other  products,  remains  without  any  radical  alteration. 
But  when  the  latter  are  disturbed  in  their  natural  character,  the  former 
is  liable  to  corresponding  variations,  which  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  principle  that  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  as  much  an  attri- 
bute of  vitality  as  any  that  may  be  concerned  in  the  process  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  their  various  modifications  are  constantly  determined 
by  analogous  causes.  It  is  a  broad,  fundamental  principle,  that  "  the 
general  phenomena  of  the  disengagement  of  heat  remam  always  the 
same  in  animals  with  lungs,  in  those  without  them,  and  in  plants,  all 
of  which  have  an  independent  temperature.*' 

447,  g.  Some  chemical  philosophers,  like  the  able  Edwards,  in 
treating  of  animal  heat,  have  called  to  their  aid  the  **  constUutioii"  of 
animals  to  explain  certain  anomalies  which  defy  the  chemical  hypoth- 
esis. We  hear  much  about  the  **  power  of  the  system  to  generate 
heat,"  without  being  let  into  the  secret  in  what  that  constitution,  and 
that  power,  consist.  To  allow  that  the  forces  of  life  have  a  large  and 
uniform  share  in  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  would  make  a  repul- 
sive medley,  in  its  connection  with  the  chemical  hypothesis.  Now 
that "  constitution,**  and  that "  power,"  are  something  more  than  ideal ; 
•omething  different  from  the  organized  structure ;  for,  in  the  latter 
case,  many  variable  phenomena,  in  adults,  proceed  from  unvarying 
conditions  of  structure  (^  1047). 

*  Dr.  Clinstiton.  in  Kdin.  Med.  and  8arg.  Jonrn.,  1831,  p.  101,  lOfL 
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Jtiat  so  is  it  with  all  the  vai7ing  condkiona  of  animal  beat  In 
health,  tbo  varieties  are  owing  to  pcculiatilies  in  the  natural  condition 
of  the  vital  properties ;  in  disease,  they  arise,  like  all  the  other  changes, 
from  morbid  alterations  of  those  properties;  and,  if  the  blood  siistaiti 
any  want  of  its  proper  influences  from  defect  of  respiration^  this  wiM 
contribute  toward  the  modifications  of  temperature  in  the  same  way 
that  it  affects  the  other  results  of  life,  and^  I  apprehend^  in  no  other. 

Although  Dr.  Edwards  derives  some  illustraiions  regarding  the  con- 
nections of  the  phenomena  of  animal  heat  with  respiration  from  cer- 
tain morbid  conditions  of  the  body,  as  in  asphyxia  from  carbonic  acid, 
syncope,  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents,  &:c.,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  be 
looks  upon  disease  as  supplying  facts  which  it  is  prudent  not  to  inves- 
tigate. '*  The  queslhjn  now  is,"  he  says,  '^  what  is  the  influence  of 
the  respiratory  movements  on  the  temperature  of  th|)  body,  when 
they  are  raised  beyond  the  rate  of  health  ]  We  cannot  answer  lliis 
inquiry  by  observations  on  the  sick.  The  circumstances  are  then  too 
complicated  to  admit  of  our  deriving  conclusions  from  thenu^^ — Op*  cit. 

In  this  conclusion  I  do  not  at  all  agree.  It  is  an  unwarrantable 
abandonment  of  nature  for  the  coulrivances  of  art.  Morbid  conditions, 
above  all  others,  give  us  a  clew  to  tbo  true  philosophy.  The  vital 
propoities  are  altered  by  disease,  and  wHth  them  there  is  a  change  in 
all  the  phenomena  and  results,  of  which  the  modifications  of  animal 
heat  are  one.  Hence,  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  vei^  obvious  *'conclu* 
sion"  may  be  deduced. 

447,  A.  In  respect  to  the  natural  differences  in  constitution  that  are 
denoted  by  apparently  contradictory  facts  in  relation  to  animal  hear, 
they  are  as  clearly  constituted  by  natural  modifications  of  the  same 
forces,  which  are  as  much^  or  more  influenced  by  other  causes  than  by 
respiration  ;  wboise  power  of  evolving  heat  in  young  animals  la  great- 
ly and  rapidly  depressed  by  the  operation  of  cold,  notwithstanding 
the  respu'ation  is  accelerated  during  the  first  stages  of  the  decline  of 
temperature  j  but  which,  again,  as  the  same  animals  advance  in  life, 
acquire  the  power  of  completely  resisting  the  same  cause  without  the 
former  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  moveraenU ;  **  the  animnls  ihus 
passing  from  the  state  of  cold-blooded  to  tliat  of  the  warm-bloodud,** 
while  in  the  hibernating  mammalia  generation  of  heat  still  goes  on 
although  respiration  have  come  to  a  stand,  or,  when  the  cold  be- 
comes intense,  is  earned  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  very  cause  which 
had  produced  its  great  decline ;  or,  the  same  forces  roaintaiJi  a  uniform 
state  of  heat  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  greatly  accelerated 
by  external  heat,  and  resist  equally  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium; or,  such  is  their  natiiral  siigceptihility  they  may  be  so 
influenced  by  season,  that  their  power  of  producing  heat  is  said  to  be 
less  when  its  production  is  greatest ;  which  power  "  raay  be  varied,  in 
some,  by  suitable  food  and  a  graduated  temperature  ;*'  which  **  is  gen- 
erally diminished  in  natural  sleep,  though  modifications  occur  which 
change  the  relation;*'  which  is  so  modified  in  the  cholera  asphyxia, 
that  the  temperature  may  greatly  fail  while  respiration  is  accelerated, 
and  the  lung.3  free  from  congestion ;  or,  is  undiminished  in  asphyxia 
from  carbonic  acid,  "  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  no  longci 
seen  ;"•  or  may  attain,  as  in  apoplexy,  preternatural  vigor  after  res- 
piration and  circulation  have  entirely  ceased. 

*  Poita)  »(iy«  tliil  tbe  tie^it  lia«  be^u  known  t^  rcmiiia  refy  higb  in  these  ciu«i,  on  in 
aptiplcxv*  for  iDtiuy  houf*  after  doiitlTi. —  Sur  VAjtop 
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•*  Constitution/'  then,  and  the  "  power  of  generating  heat,"  raani- 
festly  relate  to  the  vital  pi-operties,  and  to  nothing  else.  The  united 
operation  of  these  powers,  through  their  instruments  of  action,  results 
m  the  elaboration  of  bile,  gastric  juice,  heat,  &c.,  from  the  blood. 
That  particular  determination  by  which  they  eliminate  heat,  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  may  be  called  a  law,  though  it  is  but  the  joint  re- 
sult of  the  vital  powers,  concurring  in  a  certain  manner  to  a  specific 
effect.  The  result  is  variously  affected  by  climate,  season,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  food,  stimulants  and  sedatives,  cold  or  warm  air  ap- 
plied externally  or  to  the  lungs,  by  morbific  agents,  and  other  causes; 
or,  as  the  vital  properties  happen  to  sustain  peculiarities  in  relation  to 
individuals,  age,  &;c.,  so  will  the  generation  of  heat  be  modified  when 
respiration  is  exactly  the  same ;  and  along  with  those  modifications 
of  heat  are  variations,  more  or  less  coincident,  of  other  products.  The 
causes  are  obvious  from  the  effects.  The  former  are  few  and  simple ; 
the  latter  are  diversified  without  end  (^  1047). 

Most  of  the  reasoning  which  abounds  in  authors  who  believe  animal 
heat  to  depend  specifically  upon  respiration,  or  the  result  of  a  chemi- 
cal process,  consists  in  reconciling  difficulties  by  referring  them  to 
the  vital  powers,  and  sometimes  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  chemi- 
cal hypothesis.  True,  they  do  not  say  vital  powers.  They  would 
otherwise  be  non-conformists.  They  speak  of  "  constitution" — "  the 
power  of  evolving  heat," — ^yet  turn  into  ridicule  the  only  true  philos- 
ophy, and  the  only  possible  thing  which  they  themselves  can  mean.  If 
they  hazard  the  "  term  vitality,^*  it "  is  employed  for  the  want  of  a  bet- 
ter," but "  without  any  connection  with  the  mystification  which  some- 
times attends  its  use ;"  while  others,  like  Dr.  Elliotson,  can  see  noth- 
ing in  *'  animal  heat,"  "  but  a  peculiar  state  only ;"  and  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  '*  vitality,"  Dr.  E.  "  adopts  the  common  language  in  speak- 
ing of  animal  heat,"  to  make  the  subject  intelligible. 

It  is  from  the  blood,  like  all  other  animal  products,  that  heat  is  de« 
rived.  And  since  decarbonization,  and,  perhaps,  an  absorption  of  ox- 
ygen, is  indispensable  to  the  healthy  performance  of  all  other  func- 
tions, it  is  doubtless  important  to  the  generation  of  heat ;  though  man- 
ifestly less  so  in  the  latter  instance,  since  we  see  the  evolution  of  heat 
sometimes  going  on  when  respiration  is  nearly,  or  quite  extinct; 
while  in  the  cold-blooded  animals  it  exerts  but  little,  if  any,  influence 
upon  temperature.  Decarbonization  of  the  blood,  and  probably  the 
ansorption  of  oxygen,  are  among  the  numerous  processes  by  which 
its  vivification  is  perfected,  and  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  various  animal  products,  and  in  animals  of  a  certain  consti- 
tution for  the  evolution  of  heat.  When  respiration  ceases,  all  the 
most  important  functions  immediately  fail ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  appears  to  be  the  very  last. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  elaboration  of  animal  heat,  and  all 
other  secretions,  are  on  a  par  in  regard  to  principle.  It  is  true,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  latent  heat  may  be  extncated  by  the  conversion  of 
blood  into  the  solid  parts.  But  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
corresponding  change  of  the  solids,  patticle  for  particle,  into  fluids. 
This  appears  to  mo  to  be  fatal  to  a  late  doctrine  which  imputes  animal 
heat  to  this  cause ;  as  well,  also,  to  the  condensation  of  gases.  Be- 
sides, what  becomes  of  the  principle  of  condensation  where  the  tem- 
perature rises  after  apparent  death  (§  447,  d)  ?     Where  is  oxygen  gas  1 
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447 J,  d.  Ill  my  ffjnner  Essay  I  bave  also  coosi^eretl  the  liypotlie- 
fiis  relative  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  gas  by  venous  blood,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  supposed  to  unite  with  carbon,  in  the 
process  of  respiration.  It  only  remains  now  to  state  circnrastantialSy 
the  views  entertained  by  Liobij^  upon  this  subject, 

1.  *'  During  the  passage  of  the  venous  blood  through  the  lungs,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Farther,  for  every  voltime  of 
oxygen  absorbed,  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  is,  in  most  cases, 
given  out/* 

"The  globules  of  venous  blood  experience  a  change  of  color,  and 
this  change  depends  on  the  action  of  oxygen." 

*'The  red  globules  contain  a  compound  of  iron  !  and  no  other  con- 
stituent of  the  body  contains  iron/* 

**The  compound  of  iron  in  the  blood  has  the  characters  of  an  ox* 
ydized  com  pound/*  *^  No  other  metal  can  be  compared  w^ith  iron 
for  the  remarkable  properties  of  its  compounds/' 

2.  Many  ** observations,  taken  together,  lead  to  the  opinion  that  tlie 
globules  of  arterial  blood  contain  a  compound  of  iron  saturated  with 
oxygen,  which,  in  the  living  body,  loses  its  oxygen  during  its  passage 
through  the  capillaries/' 

The  last  quotation  is  a  universal  theory  with  our  auihon  By  it  **  the 
Reformer'*  interprets  all  motion,  tlie  generation  of  all  power  in  the 
animal  body,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  inflammation  and  fever, 
obesity  and  emaciation,  the  various  phenomena  of  life,  and  even 
death  itself.  **  The  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  carriers  of  oxygen" 
are  all  in  alL  The  "carriers  lose  their  oxygen  during  their  passage 
through  the  capillaries/'  when  a  *'  combustion  of  the  tissues  is  set 
up,"  which  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the  principle  of  life,  of  its 
extinction  at  death,  and  of  all  the  unique  phenomena  of  the  animal 
creation  (§  350,  nos,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15,  IS,  10,  46;  §  440,  nos  1 
4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  1054). 

It  is  not,  therefore,  remark ablo  that  *'the  Reformer"  should  have 
considered  animal  heat  as  life  itsclf,^ — both  the  cause  and  effect  of 
life  {§  441  #,  440,  tios,  8,  9,  11,  12,  14,  16),^ — since  every  known 
process  and  result  in  the  animal  **  machine**  is  due  to  *'  combus- 
tion/' 

3.  **  The  compound,  rich  with  oxygen  (no.  2),  passes,  therefore,  by 
the  loss  of  oxygen,  into  one  far  less  charged  with  that  elemenL  One 
of  the  products  of  oxydation  formed  in  this  process  is  carbonic  acid. 
The  compound  of  ir(m  in  the  venous  blood  possesses  the  propcity  of 
combining  with  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  globules  of 
the  arterial  blood,  after  hising  a  pa  it  of  their  oxygen,  will,  {fthaj  meet 
with  carbonic  acid,  combine  with  that  substance  (§  440 /,  no,  18,  and 
h).  When  they  reach  the  lungs,  they  will  again  take  the  oxygen  they 
have  lost;  for  every  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed,  a  coiTCSponding 
volume  of  cari>onic  acid  will  be  separated ;  and  they  will  again  ac 
quire  the  power  of  giving  off  oxygen/' 

**  In  their  return  toward  the  heart,  the  globules  which  have  lost 
their  oxygen  combine  with  carbonic  acid,  producing  venous  blood  j 
and  when  they  reach  the  lungs,  an  cxchaTtge  takes  place  beiween  thU 
carh&nic  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere y 

**  The  ORGANIC  COMPOUND  of  iTon^  which  exists  in  venous  blood, 
recover s  in  the  lungs  the  oxygen  it  had  lust;  and,  in  consequence  of 
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this  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  in  combination  with  it  is 
separated.'* 

4.  "  Hence,  in  the  sfriimal  organism,  two  processes  of  oxydatiou 
are  going  on ;  one  in  the  lungs,  the  other  m  the  capillaries.  B j 
means  of  the  former,  in  spite  of  the  degree  of  cooling,  and  of  the  in- 
creased evaporation  which  takes  place  there,  the  constant  temperature 
of  the  lungs  is  kept  up ;  while  the  heat  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  sup- 
plied by  the  latter.'* — Animal  Chemistry  (§  438,  b,  c), 

447^,  b.  If,  therefore,  we  exclude  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  an  im- 
portant element  in  our  interpretation  of  organic  heat,  we  shall  have 
seen  by  this  fundamental  hypothesis  as  to  the  globules  of  blood  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  theory  of  animal  heat  has 
been  founded  upon  ceitain  speculations'  relative  to  a  limited  number 
of  red-blooded  animals,  and  often,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  to 
man  alone.  It  takes  no  cognizance  of  all  those  white-blooded  races 
that  possess  no  ferruginous  globules,  and  therefore  no  "carriers  of 
oxygen  gas,"  and  whose  temperature  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
bee,  approximates  that  of  the  human  race  (§  444).  However  much 
a  general  theory  may  draw  upon  contingencies  for  its  support,  it  must 
be  universally  applicable  to  the  same  combination  of  phenomena. 
It  will  not  answer  to  have  "  ferruginous  carriers  of  oxygen"  for  one 
class  of  animals,  and  something  very  different  for  another  class,  to 
explain  what  is  common  to  both.* 

447^,  c.  In  the  former  Essay  I  have  devoted  to  the  questions  rela 
tive  to  the  elimination  of  carbon  from  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  all  the  attention  which  the  subject  might  otherwise  now 
require ;  and  in  another  section  of  this  work  an  argument  is  present- 
ed to  sustain  my  former  conclusions  (§  419).  In  the  foregoing  Essay 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  distinguished  chemical  theorist^ 
Dr.  Edwardi^,  is  right  in  his  position,  that 

"  Carbonic  acid  is  not  formed  at  once,  in  the  act  of  respiration,  by 
the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood, 
but  is  entirely  the  product  of  exhalation^ — Edwards. 

I  there  urged,  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  chest  does 
not  exist  in  the  state  of  that  inorganic  compound  in  the  blood ;  but 
that  the  carbonaceous  matter  exists  in  intimate  union  with  the  blood, 
from  which  it  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the 
joint  agency  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  and  oxygen ;  the  former 
taking  the  lead  in  the  process  (§  419).  The  carbon  of  the  blood  is 
thus  readily  convertible  into  carbonic  acid  while  undergoing  that 
special  vital  process  of  the  mucous  tissue.  I  may  quote  from  the 
Commentaries  a  remark  which  is  not  less  extensively  applicable  in 
these  Institutes.     Thus: 

"  Before  going  farther,  I  may  say,  that,  in  having  employed,  as  I 
shall  continue  to  do,  the  established  phraseology  of  chemical  science, 
I  have  assigned  many  reasons  in  my  first  volume,  as  I  shall  others  in 
my  Essay  on  Digestion,  for  believing  that  every  product  of  the  ani- 
mal system,  including  the  excrementitious,  is  difierently  constituted  in 
its  elements  from  such  as  result  from  the  agency  of  chemical  forces ; 
that,  what  we  may  find  in  our  test  glasses  and  crucibles  has  been 
really  different  before,  or  at  the  time  of  its  elimination  from  the 
body.  Chemical  changes  may  accrue  in  excrementitious  substances 
immediately  after  their  elaboration;  and  the  ultimate  combination 

*  I  have  abstracted  blood  resembling  mt'/iL  of  a  slightly  reddish  tint,  from  a  patient 
in  an  ardent  state  of  remittent  fever,  soon  followed  by  recovery.  , 
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may  be  nuiforni,  especially  wbere^  as  io  carbonic  acid,  only  two  ele- 
ments are  ultimately  concemeci.*' — MaL  and  Pht/s,  Camm.^  ut  cit. 

Altliotigh  our  author,  while  employed  about  the  chemical  rationale 
of  organic  products,  speaks  of  them  as  though  they  were  generated 
by  the  living  organism  as  be  is  accustomed  to  observe  them  in  the 
laboratory,  and  looks  upon  carbonic  acid  as  equally  the  product  of 
the  organization  as  of  the  combustion  of  carbon  (or,  in  hia  own  lan- 
guage, **  the  animal  hodif  acts  in  thu  respect  as  a  furnace  which  we 
supplif  icitk  fuel,^'  §  440,  no,  1),  he  now  and  then  yields  to  the  force 
of  facts,  and  cren  allows,  at  one  time,  that  the  iron  of  the  red  glob- 
ules exists  in  the  state  of  an  '^organic  compound'^  (no.  3,  this  sec- 
tion)*—Note  Rp.  1123* 

447i,  e.  It  is  also  impmlant  to  consider  that  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  and  the  excretion  of  carbonaceous  matter,  take  place 
through  a  highly  organized  tissue,  and  the  moment  bio  eeases^ao  also 
do  these  processes,  notwithstanding  artificial  respiration.  The  same 
tissue,  too,  which  performs  those  functions,  secretes,  also,  a  mucous 
fluid*  This  secretion  being  distinctly  the  result  of  vital  action,  it  will 
hardly  be  insisted  that  the  same  tissue  is  aimuUaneonsly  performing, 
in  respect  to  another  product,  a  mere  chemical,  or  the  physical  func- 
tions of  endosmose  and  exosniose  (§  419)»  There  is  here  the  same  in- 
congruity as  we  have  seen  of  tho  chemical  theory  of  digestion,  in  es- 
tablishing antagonizing  processes  for  the  conversion  of  food  into  chymti 
^§  358,  360,  374). 

^^7i,yi  It  remains  now  to  notice,  of  the  foregoing  quotations  (§ 
447i  a,  nos,  3  and  4)»  another  of  those  extraordinary  mistakes  in  fun- 
damental pnnciples,  and  where  pure  chemistry  is  concerned,  which 
80  much  abound  in  our  author's  work  on  Anhnal  Chemistry. 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  been  told  again  and  again,  that  **  animal 
heat  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon  or  hydro- 
gen/' mid  in  no  other  way  (§  440).  That  ia  the  comhusiion  theory ^ 
and  without  it  there  is  no  animal  heat  (§  440,  no.  G), 

By  referring,  however,  to  §  44 7 J  <i,  2  atid  3,  it  will  be  seen  that 
oxygen  does  not  nnite  with  any  combustible  substance  in  the  process 
of  respiration,  but  only  with  an  oxyd  of  iron ;  and  that  in  no,  4,  it  is 
asserted  that  by  this  supposed  union  of  oxygen  with  iron  **  the  con- 
skint  tc^nperature  of  the  lungs  is  kept  k/j,  in  spite  of  the  degree  of 
cooling,  and  of  the  increased  evaporation  which  takes  place  there." 
»*  Hence"  says  Liebig,  "  in  the  animal  organism,  two  processes  of  oxi- 
dation are  going  on  ;  one  in  the  lungs  [tlie  union  of  oxygen  vpith  an 
**  organic  compound  of  iron"],  the  other  in  the  capillaries  [the  union  of 
the  absorbed  oxygen  with  carbon.  &c.].  By  means  of  the  former,  in 
spite  of  the  degree  of  cooling,  and  of  the  increased  evaporation  which 
takes  place  there ^  the  constant  temperature  of  the  lungs  is  kept  up  ;  while 
the  hcatofthe  REST  op  tue  body  is  supplied  by  the  latter," — Liebig. 

The  general  concurrence,  even  of  chemists,  in  the  foregoing  expo 
silion  of  the  laws  of  animal  heat,  can  alone  justify  any  farther  com- 
mont*  But  the  work  must  be  efliciently  done  to  operate  aa  a  perpet- 
ual barrier  to  the  pernicious  invasions  of  chemistry. 

I  say,  then,  in  whatever  aspect  the  foregoing  statement  may  be  re* 
gnrded,  it  is  deeply  discreditable  even  to  chemical  philosophy.  In 
the  first  place,  a  distinct  chemical  provision  is  made  for  tlio  **  lungs*' 
aad  for  "  the  rest  of  the  body/'  respectively,  for  the  maintenance  of 
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the  same  uniform  temperature  in  all  the  parts,  while  it  is  assumed 
that  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  iron  of  the  blood  is  exactly  equiv- 
alent as  a  source  of  heat,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  process  of  combustion  ; 
without  regarding  the  auxiliaries,  "clothing,"  "laborious  efforts,'' 
"  cold  water,"  &c,  which  are  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  chemical  pro- 
cess in  "  the  rest  of  the  body." 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  the  doctiine  ;  for  it  denies  to  the  luugs 
any  participation  in  that  combustive  process  which  is  not  only  the 
foundation  of  animal  heat  "  in  the  rest  of  the  body,"  but  of  every  re- 
sult which  appertains  to  life.  Chemistry,  of  course,  abandons  the 
ground  ;  but  it  must  carry  with  it  a  mortification  which  is  due  from 
dae  physiologist  (§  350,  mottoes  a,  &,  c,  d,  e),  and  a  farther  recognition 
of  the  justice  of  the  rebuke  administered  by  Hunter  (§  350,  no.  97). 

It  will  have  been  seen,  however,  that  the  foregoing  is  only  one  of 
a  constant  succession  of  blunders  whenever  the  chemist  trespasses 
upon  organic  life.  And  were  we  to  look  yet  farther  into  the  last  of 
the  series,  it  would  be  found  laden  with  objections.  The  physiologist, 
for  example,  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  general  doctrine  shall  apply 
as-  well  to  the  lungs  as  to  the  "  rest  of  the  body,"  and  that  there  is  an 
equal  combustion  of  both.  The  chemist,  therefore,  necessarily  places 
the  temperature  of  the  lungs  at  196^>  in  makin?  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  the  iron  of  the  blood  equivalent  to  the  combustive  process.  And 
having  thus  rectified  the  hypothesis,  we  find  ourselves  presented  virith 
a  fundamental  auxiliary  to  the  general  principle,  that  its  integrity  may 
be  preserved  in  the  lungs  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  "  dothine," 
while  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  operation 
of  cold,  is  lefb  to  the  general  principle  supported  by  the  contingencies 
of  dress,  alqpg  with  those  other  provisions,  "  food,"  "  laborious  ef- 
forts," "  candles,"  &c.,  that  are  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  temperature  in  "  the  rest  of  the  body"  which  is  accomplished 
by  the  two  chemical  processes  in  the  lungs  (§  440,  nos.  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14). 

While  now  adverting  to  the  subject  of  carbonic  acid  in  its  supposed 
relation  to  animal  heat,  I  will  place  in  contrast  two  doctrines  by  our 
author,  which  make  up  a  part  of  his  system  of  pathology,  as  the  best 
evidence  I  can  offer,  in  parting  forever  with  Organic  Chemistry,  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which  have  governed  the  demonstrations 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  in  behalf  of  sound  philosophy,  the  honor 
of  my  profession,  and  the  best  interests  of  man  (§  1  b,  350J,  376  J  i, 
820). 

Chemistry  as  founded  on  the  basis  Physiology  as  founded  on  the  ba- 
o/*'  Experimental  Philosophy"     sis  of**^  Experimental  Philosophy" 

**  We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  "If  we  consider  the  fatal  acci- 
the  living  blood  is  never^  in  any  dents  which  so  frequently  occur  in 
state, «a^vrato{2  with  carbonic  acid;  wine  countries  from  the  drinking 
that  it  is  capable  of  taking  up  an  of  what  is  called  feather- wine,  we 
additional  quantity^  without  any  can  no  longer  doubt  that  gases  of 
'  apparent  disturbance  of  the  func-  every  kindj  whether  soluble  or  in- 
tion  of  the  globules.  Thus,  for  soluble  in  water,  possess  the  prop- 
example,  after  drinking  efferves-  erty  of  permeating  animal  tissues, 
ring  wines,  beer,  or  mineral  wa-  as  water  permeates  unsized  paper 
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ters,  more  carbonic  acid  must  ne-  This  poisonous  wine  is  wine  still 
cessarily  be  expired  than  at  other  in  a  stale  of  ferraentaiion,  whicli  is 
timos.  Less,  however,  will  be  increased  by^  the  heat  of  the  stora- 
l^ven  out  after  the  use  of  vat  anil  ach.  The  carhonic  acid  gas  which 
still  wines,  than  after  Champagne."  is  disengaged,  ^jCTK^/m^^j  tkro\tgJi 
— Liedig's  Animal  Chaihistry.         the  parietes  of  the  stomachy  through 

the  diaphragm,  and  through  all  the 
intervening  membranes,  into  the  air- 
celh  of  the  lungs,  out  of  which  it 
displaces  the  atmospheric  air  J* — 
LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350, 
nos.  24,  43), 

448,  a.  The  raain  objection  to  the  vital  doctrine  of  animal  heat,  or 
thnt  which  places  it  on  the  common  ground  of  secreted  products, 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  diffictilty  of  comprehending  the  manner 
in  which  heat  can  be  generated  by  any  process  than  such  as  has  been 
most  familiar  lo  the  senses.  The  objectors,  however,  have  no  diflli- 
culiy  in  assuming  that  the  *'  nervous  power  governs  the  chemical  for- 
ces in  the  formation  of  animal  heat/'  This  admission  of  the  instru- 
menlality  of  the  nervous  power  is  founded  upon  certain  irresistible 
facts  which  chemistry  cannot  appropriate,  and  goes  very  far  in  allow- 
ing the  force  of  analogy  which  refers  the  production  of  animal  heat 
to  tho  same  great  princij)1es  of  life  that  are  known  lo  pi'eside  over  all 
othor  products  of  animated  beings. 

4  iS,  h.  But,  is  there  any  stability  to  the  doctrines  which  relate  to 
the  evolution  of  caloric  in  the  inanimate  world  ?  None  at  all.  £veii 
Lavoisier's  hypothesis  is  overthrown* 

"A  now  theory  is,  therefore,"  says  Turner,  '* required  to  account 
for  the  chemical  production  of  heat,  But^  it  is  easier  to  perceive  the 
fallacies  of  one  doctrine,  than  to  substitute  another  which  shall  be 
faultless,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  chemists  must,  for  the  present,  he 
satisfied  with  the  simple  sfafancnty  that  energetic  chemical  action  does^ 
of  itself,  give  rise  to  increase  of  temperature.** — ^Turner's  Chemistry, 

448,  c.  Let  us  now  borrow  from  the  same  distinguished  chemist, 
an  example  by  which  the  foregoing  statement  is  sustained,  and  which 
will  remove  all  difficulty  as  to  the  problem  that  animal  and  vegetable 
tieat  are  elaborated  by  the  organic  force  through  the  instruments  of 
vital  action,  according  to  the  other  products  nf  organic  beings.  Facts 
will  receive  their  proper  interpretation,  an  important  analogical  in- 
duction will  remain  inviolate,  while  the  uniformity  of  other  secreted 
products,  coinciding  with  the  uniformity  of  temperature,  or  each  va- 
rying together  under  the  same  vital  influences,  expounds  tho  latter 
phenomenon  and  corroborates  the  vital  interpretation.    Thtis,  Turner  ; 

*'  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  increase  of  temperature  frequently 
attends  chemical  action,  though  the  products  contain  much  more  insen- 
sible heat  than  the  jtubstanccA  from  which  they  wei^e formed.  This  hap 
pens  remarkably  in  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  which  is  attended 
by  intense  heat ;  and  yet  its  materials,  in  passing  from  the  solid  to 
the  gaseous  state,  expand  to  at  least  250  their  volume,  and  conse- 
quently render  latent  a  large  quantity  of  heal." — Turner. 

4i^,  d.  Now,  although  it  be  allowed  that  phenomena  of  the  fore- 
going nature  may  have  been  explained  by  supposed  difTerences  b«- 
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tween  specific  and  latent  heat,  they  show  us  that  heat  exists,  and  is 
developed,  under  different  conditions ;  and  to  expound  the  variety  of 
results  in  the  mineral  world,  it  has  heen  necessary  to  multiply  yet 
farther  the  natural  states  of  caloric  (§  448,  e,  1085). 

448,  e.  As  showing  farther,  also  (c),  that  there  is  some  obscurity 
attending  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  combustion,  I  may  quote  the 
high  authority,  Dr.  Kane,  to  that  effect,  who  says,  that, 

'*  Laying  aside  altogether  the  attempt  at  deducing  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  from  any  change  in  the  amount  of  latent  or  specific 
heat  in  the  bodies  which  enter  mto  combination,  it  remains  only  to  be 
admitted  as  a  general  and  independent  principle,  that  chemical  com- 
bination is  a  source  of  heat  and  light.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
arrest  inquiry  at  that  point ;  and,  accordingly,  the  speculations  of  phi- 
losophers have  been  directed,  in  seeking  a  cause  for  the  phenomena 
of  combustion,  to  the  disengagement  of  electricity,"  &c. — Kane's 
Elements  of  Chemistry j  1841. 

448,  y.  Now,  however  it  may  be  that  the  results  are  the  same  in 
the  inorganic  world,  upon  the  theories  either  of  caloric  or  electricity, 
the  remarkable  differences  in  views  in  that  respect  show  the  difficul- 
ties which  chemistry  must  encounter  when  it  approaches  the  philoso- 
phy of  organic  heat ;  and  this,  especially,  when  we  consider  the  vital 
nature  of  the  development  of  electricity  and  light  in  living  animals. 

—{See  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  107-119.) 
The  physiologist  undertakes  no  explanation  of  the  modus  in  which 
organic  heat  is  elaborated.  He  avoids  all  inquiries  of  that  nature, 
although  he  might  proceed  to  interrogate  the  manner  in  which  the 
vital  principle  operates  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  chemist  *'  spec- 
ulates upon  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion.'*  But,  in  do- 
ing this,  he  would  trespass  upon  inscrutable  difficulties,  and  encumber 
philosophy  with  useless  hypotheses. 

8.   GENERATION. 

449,  a.  The  eighth  and  last  great  function  common  to  animals  and 
plants  is  generation.  This  function,  being  alone  designed  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species,  is  not  necessary  to  organic  life.  It  is  here, 
nowever,  in  all  the  processes  that  are  connected  with  the  foi-mation 
of  the  germ,  and  of  semen,  in  the  preparation  of  the  generative  or- 
gans for  impregnation,  in  the  mental  and  physical  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  act  of  copulation,  in  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum,  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  foetus,  in  the  sympathetic  influences  of 
the  uterus  upon  the  mammas  which  result  in  the  formation  of  milk, 
and  in  all  their  individual  and  connected  designs,  and  in  their  great 
final  cause  of  perpetuating  the  species,  and  in  the  various  incidental 
provisions  which  are  supplied  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  end,  that 
chemistry  and  physics  may  be  as  effectually  banished  from  physiol- 
ogy as  by  the  demonstrations  which  I  have  made  in  relation  to  the 
germ,  or  by  those  which  respect  digestion,  or  organic  heat,  or  the 
nervous  power. — See  Youth  p.  376-380,  ^  578. 

449,  b.  What  may  be  the  extent  in  which  the  male  participates  in 
producing  the  offspring  it  is  impossible  to  know  ;l|)robably  as  impos- 
sible as  a  knowledge  of  Creative  Energy.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  male  and  the  female  impress,  alike,  their  own  moral,  vital,  and 
physical  character  upon  it.     But  the  mother  supplies  the  germ,  also. 
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449,  c»  In  another  work  I  have  examined  the  merita  of  the  old  doL- 
trines  of  seminal  aniraalctila,  and  their  germinal  character;  lately  re- 
vived along  with  other  illusions  or  pretensions  of  the  microscope. 
The  gnbject  iaacarcely  worthy  a  renewed  discussion  (§  131), 

449,  d.  It  may  he  finally  said,  that  whatever  is  tiue  of  the  easen- 
lial  physiology  of  generation,  as  it  relates  to  animals,  is  equally  so  of 
plants.  The  coincidences,  too,  which  are  so  striking  in  this  function 
of  the  two  organic  kingdoms,  remove  every  ambiguity  which  has  been 
supposed  to  attend  the  more  important  functions  of  plants,  confirm 
the  vital  character  of  the  whole,  and,  with  the  universal  analogies,  re- 
fer the  whole  to  the  same  properties  of  life  which  carry  on  the  organic 
functions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  were  impossible,  according  to 
the  ways  of  nature,  that  a  function,  like  generation,  which  depends  in 
animals  upon  a  vital  condition  of  all  other  processes,  and  which  is  a 
grreat  final  cause  of  all  those  processes,  should,  in  plants,  depend  on 
others  of  a  diiferont  nature.  By  the  coincidences,  therefore,  in  the 
function  of  generation  between  animals  and  plants,  I  prove  a  like 
coincidence  m  the  vital  character  of  all  the  organic  functions  of  both 
animated  kingdoms  (§  185,  1052  c). 

But  little  can  be  said  relative  to  the  function  of  generation,  beyond 
certain  important  relations  that  have  been  considered,  that  can  serve 
as  a  ground  for  Institutes  in  Medicine  (§  63—81).  Its  more  extended 
consideration  belongs  to  elementary  works  on  physiology* 


11.   PECULIAR,   OR   ANIMAL    FUNCTIONS. 

A,  Functions  of  Relation, 

1.    SENSATION. 

450,  a.  Having  distinguished  three  kinds  or  principal  modifications 
of  sensibility,  namely,  common,  spccijic,  and  si^mpathetkf  and  as  sen- 
sation is  performed  through  that  property,  there  are  naturally  three 
modifications  of  the  function  \  to  wit,  common  sensation,  specific  sen- 
sation, and  sympathetic  sensation  (§  194-204,  1037  6). 

450,  h.  The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  the  functions,  and  the  nervous 
centres  the  recipients  of  the  transmitted  irapressiiins.  But,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  the  parts  most  essential  to  sensation  are  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  at  their  origin  and  termination,  and  that  the 
trunks  are,  mainly,  the  conductors.  This  is  also  true  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  of  those  involuntary  movements  that  are  excited  by  the  ner- 
vous power.  The  nerves  of  the  organic  viscera,  therefore,  follow  this 
rule,  as  it  respects  all  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial  agents,  A  neg- 
lect of  this  consideration  has  led  to  fallacious  conclusions  in  medicine 
from  experiments  on  the  trunks  of  nerves  (§  110-117,  826  d), 

450,  c.  Common  and  specific  sensation  require  a  continuity  of  the 
nerves  with  the  brain,  and  a  co-operation  of  the  mental  power  per- 
ception. Sympathetic  sensation  may  be  excited  in  the  brain,  or  spi- 
nal cord,  or  certain  parts  of  the  ganglionic  system,  either  in  their 
connected  state,  or  when  disconnected.  In  their  most  natural  con- 
dition it  is  probably  that  all  the  parts  concur  more  or  less  together  in 
giving  rise  to  sympathetic  sensation :  though  some  parts  more  than 
others,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impressions  tranf.roitted  and  th© 
part  from  which  lliey  are  transmilled  (§  20],  1037), 
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450,  d.  Coin  men  sensation  appertains  to  all  parts,  and  is  the  cause 
of  pain.  In  the  natural  state  ot  the  body  it  is  inappreciable,  but  may 
be  greatly  roused  by  injuries  and  by  disease.  Its  intensity  will  then 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  part  and  the  exciting  cause.  It  is  apt 
to  be  most  exquisite  in  parts  where  specific  sensation  is  least ;  as  in 
tendons,  ligaments,  membranous  tissues,  &:c.  (§  198). 

450,  e.  Specific  sensation  corresponds  with  specific  sensibility.  It 
is  the  function  through  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  external 
things,  and  is,  therefore,  the  great  inlet  of  knowledge.  It  has,  of 
course,  the  several  modifications  which  appertain  to  specific  sensibil- 
ity (§  199,  200) ;  consisting,  indeed,  of  five  apparently  different  func- 
tions. The  expanded  nerves  of  sense,  which  are  the  or^ns  of  this 
function,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  are  supplied  with  auxiliary  means, 
such  as  the  various  appendages  to  the  retina,  to  the  auditory  nerve, 
&c.  A  close  analogy  exists  among  the  whole,  and  they  may  be 
brought  more  or  less  to  the  aid  of  each  other.  Although  a  common 
function,  its  remarkable  modifications  are  shown  by  their  uses,  respect- 
ively, and  by  the  necessity  of  certain  specific  stimuli  to  each.  As 
with  common  sensation,  the  specific  kind  requires  the  aid  of  percep- 
tion. The  rationale  of  the  entire  function  is  far  more  wonderful  and 
incomprehensible  than  that  of  sympathetic  sensation  and  its  various 
results  which  terminate  in  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power  on  or- 
ganic actions,  and  for  which  the  grossest  doctrines  in  chemistry  and 
physics  have  been  substituted,  because  the  vital  interpretation  is  "  in- 
conceivable,*' or  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  critical  inspection  of  that 
far  more  obscure,  but  acknowledged,  causation  in  the  chain  of  per- 
ception, specific  sensation  (§  222-237).  What  can  task  the  under- 
standing more  than  the  step  in  the  process  of  intellection  as  connected 
with  the  functions  of  sense ;  beginning  with  light  and  its  properties, 
or  with  the  odor  which  none  but  the  dog  can  discern,  or  the  abstrac- 
tions that  convey  to  the  mind  all  the  varieties  in  taste,  or  the  modified 
undulations  of  air  which  render  so  distinct  from  each  other  all  the 
gradations  of  sound,  from  the  ^olian  harp  to  the  braying  of  a  jack- 
ass ;  the  impressions  of  each  upon  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  of 
sense,  one  alone  upon  the  eye,  another  alone  upon  the  nose,  and  an- 
other upon  the  ear  alone ;  the  transmission  of  these  impressions  along 
the  trunks  of  the  nerves  to  their  other  extremities  in  the  brain,  and  in 
each  of  the  cases  through  the  aid  of  some  special  mechanism  ;  th'eii 
excitement  of  the  brain  and  the  co-operation  of  the  mind,  by  which 
the  nature  of  the  primary  impression  is  discerned,  and  the  external 
objects  realized  by  the  inward  immaterial  agent  according  to  theii 
real  material  existence  (§  188 J,  d,  500,  nn)  1 

450,  f.  The  common  hypotheses  which  have  been  propounded  to 
explain  specific  sensation,  such  as  the  motion  of  a  nervous  fluid,  gal- 
vanism, vibration  of  the  nerves,  the  passage  of  liffht,  of  undulations  of 
air,  &c.,  to  the  brain,  betray  a  general  disposition  to  avoid  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  for  those  which  are  manifested  by  inanimate  objects. 
But,  of  this  I  have  already  had  enough  (§  189,  234-237). 

451,  a.  The  action  of  material  objects  upon  the  mind  through  the 
function  of  sensation,  and  the  astonisl^ng  influences  of  mental  emo- 
tions upon  irritability  (§  188,  a),  and  of  the  will  in  acts  of  voluntary 
motion  ^  227,  1st,  233),  bring  the  laws  of  organization  and  those  of 
the  immaterial  mind  and  instinct  into  harmonious  relation ;  while  the 
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nature  of  raintl  and  the  impressions  it  receives  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  vital  properties  (§  4*50  c,  and  Medical  and  PkysU^logical  Com" 
menlarics,  vol.  i.»  p.  92-102). 

451,  h.  Impressions  upan  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  specific 
sensation  leave  tio  traiiscript ;  and  perception  of  ohjects  without  sen- 
eat  iim,  as  in  reveries  and  tireams,  has  led  to  a  denial  of  the  material- 
ity of  tlie  world ;  supported,  too,  by  far  greater  ingenuity  than  those 
objections  to  a  vital  principle  which  are  regardless  of  all  its  unique 
phenomcutL 

451,  €,  It  has  been  seen  that  perception  is  necessary  to  ftensation, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  this  function,  which  is  essentially  mental. 
This  term,  however,  is  employed  to  represent  the  cerehro-spinal  im- 
pressions which  give  rise  to  involuntary  motions,  whether  in  animal  or 
organic  life ;  and  **  feeling"  is  used  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  others,  to  de- 
note the  susceptibihty  of  organs  to  tho  existing  condition  of  each  oth- 
er, by  which  their  concerted  action  is  maintained  through  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  mind  takes  no 
cognizance  of  those  impressions  which  result  in  involuntary  motions ; 
no  perception,  no  act  of  the  will,  is  excited,  so  far  as  it  respects  the 
direct  results.  And,  althougli  there  be  an  analogy  between  all  tho 
influences  of  sensation  in  animal  life,  it  reaches  least  to  the  move- 
ments which  spring  from  the  nervous  system  in  organic  life,  since  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  brain  through  specific  sensation  never  af- 
fect the  organic  actions ;  while  there  is  a  perfect  identity  of  effect  be- 
tween those  impressions  which  give  rise  to  involuntary  movements  in 
animal  and  organic  life.* 

451,  d.  As  the  term  sensation,  therefore,  has  a  vcr\'  different  import 
in  the  different  cases ;  and  as  in  one  the  transmitted  impressions  ter- 
minate in  OKciting  an  act  of  ihe  mind,  while  in  the  other  no  such  act 
is  called  into  operation;  but  diflercntly,  also,  from  the  former  case,  the 
nervous  power  is  excited  in  the  nervous  centres  and  then  reflected 
with  the  eflect  of  a  vital  agent  upon  all  other  parts  (§  226) ;  and  since, 
also,  the  impressions  through  specific  sensation  must  be  exerted  upon 
the  brain,  while  in  tho  latter  case  the  results  may  be  equally  pro- 
nounced whether  the  impressions  be  made  cxclnsivcly  upon  the  brain 
or  on  the  spinal  cord  or  organic  ner\'c,  I  have  made  a  third  distinction 
in  sensibility  to  separate  its  ofiice  in  the  function  of  sympathy  from  its 
province  as  described  under  the  varieties  of  common  and  specific 
sensibility,  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
by  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  sensation  (§  194,  199^,  201,  204, 
453,  523,  1037  h), 

451,  €,  This  third  distinction  in  sensibility  I  have  called  sympa- 
thetic sensibility  (^  201) ;  and  this  conducts  me  to  a  third  distinction 
in  the  corresponding  function,  and  which  should  be  known  by  tho 
same  epithet  (§  4G4-4G7,  473  c,  no.  5,  474,  no.  4). 

The  epithet  iffjmpaihctic  denotes  the  special  function  of  sympathetic 
sensation,  w4iich  has  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  in  what  has  been  said  of  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  201-204). 

451,y".  The  conBiderationfi  made  in  §  450,  f,  illustrate  the  vital  pbi- 
Josophy  of  sympathetic  sensation  as  one  of  the  functions  concerned  in 
the  transmission  of  impressions  from  one  part  to  another  through  tho 
medium  of  tho  nervous  centres,  and  in  which  the  nei-vous  power  is 
tho  agent  by  which  the  roEeclcd  impressions  are  excited  (§  222,  &c-)* 

*  If  tppcifix:  or  common  sensation  ftfTcrl  orgnnic  action.8,  it  in  thrmii^K  some  mental  cmo> 
tJon  which  it  excite*,     The  mind  is  the  elficient  cause ^  p.  77-79,  nofe. 
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The  facts  in  the  former  case  bear  with  the  strongest  force  of  analogy 
in  demonstrating  the  entire  absence  of  all  chemical  agencies  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  nervous  power.  The  alliance  of  the  whole,  through- 
out the  mental  and  physical  results  of  specific  sensation,  places  the 
whole  upon  common  ground  in  respect  to  principle  ;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  nei-vous  agency  in  one  case  is  chemical,  it  is  equally  so  in  all,  and 
equally  so  with  perception  itself  (§  188^,  d).  Other  demonstrations 
to  the  same  effect  will  be  presented  in  another  section  (§  500,  nn). 

2.    SYMPATHY,  OR  REFLEX  ACTION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

452,  a,  I  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  function  which  be- 
longs not  only  to  animal  life,  but  has  far  greater  and  more  important 
relations  to  the  organic  life  of  animals.  Although  it  have  no  existence 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  its  anatomical  medium  is  also  want- 
ing, it  does  not  bestow  those  striking  distinctions  in  the  organic  life 
of  the  two  animated  departments  of  nature  which  the  importance  of 
the  function,  and  the  presence  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  animal 
economy,  would  denote.  The  organic  actions  are  essentially  alike  in 
both,  conducted  in  both  by  common  properties  appertaining  to  the 
various  tissues  and  organs,  and  only  influenced  in  animals  by  reflex 
and  direct  action  of  the  nervous  power  as  a  vital  agent  (^  185). 

452,  b.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  function  of  wonderful  characteristics,  and 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  an  extensive  investigation  of  its  endless  vari- 
ety of  phenom;  Tia.  And  yet  is  this  function  extensively  ridiculed  by 
enlightened  n)e!) ;  and  even  MuUer,  who  has  vn*itten  more  luminously 
upon  its  laws  than  any  other  observer,  applies  them  only  in  certain 
natural  processes,  considers  the  nervous  power  the  actual  cause  of 
motion,  construes  the  function  of  absorption  according  to  the  physical 
rationale,  defends  the  hypothesis  of  endosmose  and  exosmosc  in  ex- 
tenso,  interprets  all  the  secreted  products  upon  chemical  principles, 
expounds  diseases  by  the  humoral  pathology,  and  recognizes  no  ther- 
apeutical influences  of  medicine  but  through  its  absorption  into  the 
circulation.  For  all  this  he  was  well  commended  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,  while  the  same  critical  survey  of  that  re- 
markable work  on  Physiology  stamped  its  displeasure  upon  those 
doctrines  of  life  which  render  the  work  a  proud  monument  of  the  age. 

Again,  no  one  has  employed  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sympa- 
thy more  usefully  than  Bichat.  "  The  word,*'  he  says,  "is  of  but  little 
consequence,  provided  what  it  expresses  is  understood."  And  yet, 
while  he  also  affirms  that  "  we  know  the  principle  exists,'*  he  also 
says,  that  the  "  word  is  only  a  veil  for  our  ignorance  in  respect  to  the 
relations  of  the  organs  to  each  other**  (§  234). 

452,  c.  Sympathy  is  the  most  important  function  which  is  peculiar 
to  animals  ;  since  upon  it  depend,  very  greatly,  the  right  perfonnance 
of  the  organic  functions,  and  a  vast  range  of  pathological  conditions, 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  therapeutical  influences.  It  also  over- 
throws the  venerable  doctrines  in  humoralism,  in  all  their  contempla- 
tions of  vitiated  blood,  morbid  lentor,  '*  living  putrefaction,**  ana  of 
those  conformable  therapeutical  means  which  were  invented  under 
the  significant  names  of  incisives,  deobstrueuts,  inviscants,  incrassants, 
diluents,  attenuants,  astringents,  relaxants,  refrigerants,  &c. 

453.  Sympathy  has  been  commonly  reputed  as  one  of  the  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  animals ;  but  it  is  not  only  a  function,  but  one  of  great 
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coinplexity,  ?itice  it  involves  the   united  opemtion  of  sensibilitj  and 
the  nervous  power,     Tho  result  of  that  concerted  action  is  sympathy, 
or  rcfiex  nervous  action.     Thia  is  the  estabUshed  acceptation  ;  but  the 
nerv^ous  inHuence  often  operates  through  motor  nerves  alone,  as  in  men- 
ta!  and  phy^ie^l  excitements  of  the  nervous  ceotreg ;  and  hence,  in  part, 
my  preservalion  of  the  generic  term  .^t/rnpat/ii/  (§  C38^), 
III  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  subject,  I  shall  consider, 
1.  The  ^neral  uses  of  the  nervous  systems, 
II,  The  ditlerent  orders  of  nerves  (§  4G2,  &cO- 
IIL  Exp.  to  determine  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions  (§  4TG,  &c.), 
IV,  The  x^rieties  or  kinds  of  sympathy  (§  495,  <fec.). 
V,  The  laws  of  sympathy,  and  their  application  to  pathology  and 
therapeutics;  the  latter  being  peculiar  to  myself  (p.  9 12), 

I,    OK  THE   GENEKAT.  USES    OF   TDE  KEllVOfS    SYSTEMS. 

4.54,  a.  The  phenomeria  of  the  nervous  systems  (tlic  cerebro-spinal 
and  ganglionic),  in  tlieir  connection  with  organic  processes,  forcibly 
declare  how  broad  is  the  gulf  between  the  properties  and  laws  of  dead 
and  living  beings,  and  how  vast,  magnificent,  and  profound  is  the  sci- 
ence of  life  in  its  varied  aspects  of  health  and  disease. 

454,  b.  The  nervous  system  having  no  existence  in  plants  has  given 
riso  to  the  fundamental  distinction  of  "animal  and  organic  life'*  (§  06- 
123),  although  in  animals  it  belongs  to  both  lives, 

454,  c.  The  cerobro-spinal  system  appertains  partii-ularly  to  the  organs 
of  animal  lite,  though  it  contributes  largely  to  the  organic  viscera  (§  111— 
117,  2-24,  233*,  356  a,  400  k,  461,  478  b,  488^,  493  cc,  G47i  8934). 

The  gimglioiitc  system  is  universally  appropriated  to  the  organs  of 
organic  life,  and  pervades  every  part  of  the  animal;  mii^c  organic  ac- 
tions are  carried  on  as  well  in  the  organs  of  animal  life  as  in  the  organ- 
ic viscera,  and  i-cquirc  the  influences  of  this  system  (§  115J, 

455,  a.  The  gi'eat  final  cause  of  the  brain  is  to  subserve  the  intel- 
lectual powers  in  man,  and  instinct  in  the  lower  animals  {§  241,  454  6, 
500  //),  But  reason  and  instinct  would  avail  hut  little  were  their  op- 
erations circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  their  organ.  Hence  the  brain 
is  prolonged  into  nerves,  and  various  connections  arc  thus  established 
with  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  with  the  external  world.  Admirable 
as  i.s  this  DeFign  of  associating  in  harmonious  action  the  immaterial 
with  the  material  parts,  it  w^ould  still  be  defective,  and  the  economy 
of  nature  obviou^^ly  violated,  Were  not  an  organ  m  prominent  in  the 
animal  mccluuiii^m  rendered  sul>servient  to  the  great  purposes  on  which 
its  existence  depends.  Therefore  that  other  system,  the  ganglionic, 
has  been  established,  with  intimate  connections  witli  the  cerebro-spinal, 
through  which  they  co-operate  together,  especially  after  independent 
life  begins.  Nevertheless,  the  essential  iufiuenccs  in  organic  life  de- 
volve mostly  upon  the  ganglionic  system,  whose  principal  offices,  besides 
that  of  combining  the  organic  fnnctions  (§  113),  consist  in  so  modifying 
the  t unctions  as  to  variously  atfect  the  secretions  in  their  quantity  and 
quality  (the  oi*ganic  in  their  vital  constitution),  and  in  supplying  the 
stimulus  of  nervous  influence  to  tho  muscular  tissue  in  organic  life 
(§  224,  356  a,  422,  461,  461^,  473  c,  475A,  483  c,  488^,  500  g,  m, 
524  £/,  no.  7,  889  'j,  892f,  893  a,  c,  m^,  902  [/). 

455,  h.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  great  secondary  iwes 
of  the  ccrnbml  system  is  that  of  co-operating  with  the  ganglionic  in 
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establishing  a  circle  of  sympathies  among  the  organs  of  organic  life 
and  presenring  the  whole  in  that  harmony  of  action  that  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  life  of  complex  animals. 

455,  c.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  various  parts  of  the  organic  mechan- 
ism of  animals  are  not  only  indispensable  to  each  other,  but  that  a  cer- 
tain established  influence  of  one  upon  the  other  is  necessary  to  each, 
and  that  the  functions  of  the  whole  may  be  fatally  deranged,  either 
directly,  by  causes  that  may  interrupt  the  common  chain  by  which  the 
relations  are  established,  or  indirectly,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  stomach, 
or  by  poisons  acting  upon  some  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue, 
or  by  withdrawing  some  particular  organ  from  the  symmetrical  whole 
(§  109,  129). 

455,  d.  Whatever,  indeed,  may  affect  the  powers  and  embarrass  the 
functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  will  more  or  less  disturb  this  con- 
cert of  action,  may  modify  the  functions  of  every  part,  and  may  derange 
the  whole  series  of  vital  phenomena.  The  nature  of  the  disturbances 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  impressions  produced  upon 
the  nervous  systems,  as  well  as  upon  the  rapidity  and  violence  with 
which  the  impressions  are  made.  Direct  injuries  do  it  in  one  way, 
and  according  to  their  nature  and  extent  Morbific,  or  other  causes, 
acting  upon  other  parts,  affect  the  nervous  centres,  and  consequently 
give  rise  to  remote  derangements,  in  other  ways,  according  to  theii 
nature,  and  the  violence  with  which  they  operate.  Medicines  do  the 
same  thing,  and  according  to  their  nature,  their  dose,  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  part,  as  well  as  the  existing  state  of  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  or  that  of  other  parts  upon  which  they  may 
act  sympathetically.  Intricate  reflex  nervous  actions,  in  all  these 
cases,  are  liable  to  spring  up,  and  that,  too,  in  rapid  succession  (§  222- 
233J,  &c.). 

455,  e.  The  same  laws,  precisely,  are  concerned  throughout.  We 
do  not,  however,  witness  the  display  of  reflex  nervous  actions  in  health 
as  in  disease,  or  as  when  remedial  agents  operate ;  since,  in  the  nat- 
ural state  of  the  body,  the  nervous  influence  is  more  or  less  in  equilib- 
rio  ;  operating  uniformly  and  equally  on  all  the  organic  viscera,  and 
thus  maintaining  among  them  one  concerted,  harmonious  action.  But 
this  power  being  constituted  with  the  greatest  sensitiveness  to  the  va- 
rious conditions  of  all  parts,  that  it  may  transmit  the  existing  condition 
of  each  one  to  the  whole  (as  strikingly  se^  in  the  almost  instant  inter- 
change of  function  between  the  kidneys  and  skin,  on  the  contact  of 
cold  air,  &c.,  §  422),  it  necessarily  happens  that  when  the  state  of  any 
one  part  is  varied  from  its  natural  standard,  that  part  will  transmit  an 
unnatural  influence  to  the  brain  -and  spinal  cord,  will  develop  the  ner- 
vous power  in  an  unnatural  manner,  and  thus  produce  disturbances  in 
other  parts  (§  350,  no.  19).  The  alterative  influences,  therefore,  of 
morbinc  and  i-emedial  agents  necessarily  result  from  the  natural  phys- 
iological laws  of  the  nervous  system  in  connection  with  the  instability 
of  the  organic  properties,  nor  can  it  be  otherwise.  The  principle  is 
absolutely  ingrafl;ed  upon  the  constitution  of  animals. 

455,y!  I  say,  therefore,  that  when  unusual  causes  operate,  whether 
upon  the  nervous  centres  or  upon  remote  parts,  thoy  necessarily  de« 
velop  the  nervous  power  in  greater  intensity  than  it  exists  in  health  ; 
when  it  is  reflected  abroad  upon  various  organs,  and  with  the  g^atest 
variety  of  effect.    The  parts  upon  which  it  may  fall  will  depend  upon 
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their  existing  susceptibility  and  the  nature  of  tlic  reraole  causes;  and 
the  nature  of  tlie  etrects  produced  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  par- 
ticular virtues  of  the  morbific  or  remedial  agent gt ;  for  it  is  also  an  im- 
portant law  that  the  nervous  power  itself  vnW  he  altered  according  to 
the  particular  nature  of  the  impression  which  maybe  produced  upon 
the  part  on  which  the  agent  may  exert  its  direct  eflcci  (§  222,  &c.). 

455,  g.  The  actions  which  are  thus  influenced  through  the  connect- 
ing Tuedium  of  the  nerves  ai*e  not  alone  the  great  geneml  functions  of 
organs,  such  as  digestion,  the  action  of  the  heart,  &c,,  but,  also,  those  of 
their  minute  constitutional  organization.  Hero  it  is,  indeed,  that  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  exert  their  principal  effects  (§  483,  fife). 

45G,  rt*  In  the  ordinary  rhythm  of  the  organic  system,  however,  the 
capillary  and  extreme  vessels  are  not  as  dependent  on  the  ner^^ous 
influence  for  the  precision  of  iheir  functions,  as  the  complex  organs 
(§  455,  <r).    It  18  greatly  with  these  vessels  as  with  the  analogous  ones 
in  plants.    They  have  an  iodependent  function  in  each  particular  part, 
the  performance  of  which  does  not  require  so  much  a  harmonizing  nerv- 
ous influence  as  in  the  collective  sense.     Herein  also  is  seen  a  reason  of 
the  absence  of  u  nervous  system  iu  plants,  while  it  is  more  or  less  neces- 
sary to  animals.     The  vessels  go  op  coutiuuou.«ly  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves,  and  continuously  back  again,  and  there  are  only  vessels ;  no 
complex  organs.     Each  part  of  a  plant  has  within  itself  an  organiza- 
tion adequate,  or  ncai^ly  so,  to  its  independent  existence.     IL  i.s  other- 
wise, however,  with  animals.     Here,  other  essential  parts  are  superad- 
ded to  the  simpler  mechanism,  arc  made  dependent  on  each  olher,  and 
a  ccrtaio  correspondence  of  action  n'ndered  necessary  to  the  integrity 
of  the  whole.     For  the  fulfillment  of  these  ends  ihc  nervous  system  is 
also  superadded,  with  its  wonderful  altrihute,  tbc  nervous  power,  that 
a  perpetual  change  of  influences  shall  be  maintrined  among  the  great 
organic  viscera,  while  it  is  also    made  instrumental  in  exciting  and 
modifying  tlie  organic  functions  of  every  part,  and  thus  also  atieeting 
the  nature  of  the  products  (§  226,  232,  ^^99,  44G  a,  4G1,  473  c,  483  c, 
485,  489,  512,  74G  c,  84C,  889^,  902,  052). 

456,  b.  Hence  it  is  that  slight  influences  upon  the  nervous  centres 
will  determine  the  nervous  power,  with  a  veij  maidfeht  eflect,  upon  l!ie 
cajnflary  and  extreme  vessels,  as  seen  in  blushing,  a!id  in  the  experi- 
meiit-3  by  Philip  (§  227,  477,  &c.);  and  coiuing  to  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  disease,  and  of  niorlllic  and  remedial  agents,  we  have  constant 
demonstralions  of  the  gi'eat  susceptibility  of  these  vesscds  to  the  action 
of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  strong  reciprocal  sympathies  among  thero, 
and  of  conHCfjuent  clianges  in  the  products  (§394,  1040). 

457,  One  of  the  most  striking  pecyliaritics  of  the  ganglionic  system 
IB  that  of  its  not  transmitting  the  influcnccB  of  the  will  to  (he  organs 
which  it  supplies,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  intimately  combined  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  passions  operate 
more  [)owerfuHy  through  the  ganglionic  than  through  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  (§  476  e,  500  e). 

This  fact  shows  us  at  once  that  the  sympathetic  system  must  have 
certain  special  functions;  luid  when  we  trace  out  its  anatomical  con- 
stitution, and  its  di^tribulioo  to  the  essential  parts  of  organic  life,  we 
perceive  that  one  special  olfiec  must  be  that  of  maintaining  a  harmony 
of  actions  among  these  parts;  and  experimental  obsci'\ation  confirms 
this  induction.     Consequently,  from  the  exquisitely  delicate  nature  of 
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this  high  office  the  nerve  is  rendered  intensely  susceptible,  and  from 
the  intimate  manner  in  which  it  pervades  the  organic  tissues  it  is 
made  to  exercise  a^rofound  and  somewhat  governing  influence  upon 
their  organic  actions  (§  456  b,  1040). 

458.  The  relations  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  to 
each  other,  their  special  or  mutual  functions,  and  those  of  individual 
nerves,  all  having  their  distinct  individuality,  yet  all  more  or  less  re- 
lated and  concurring  in  harmony,  and  for  important  purposes  in  ani- 
mal and  organic  life,  supply  the  most  complex  ^nd  astonishing  in 
stances  of  Design  to  be  found  in  nature ;  and  their  natural  attributes, 
existing  under  the  most  absolute  laws,  afford  a  ready  interpretation  of 
the  endless  phenomena  of  reflex  actions,  as  the  result  of  disease, 
or  of  morbific  or  remedial  agents. 

459,  a.  All  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  ^re  not  only  more  or  less 
mutually  connected  in  function,  but  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
are  subordinate  to  the  brain.  There  are  no  distinct,  separate,  and 
independent  influences,  of  an  involuntary  nature,  exerted  by  any 
parts  of  the  nervous  centres  in  their  state  of  integrity.  They  all  con- 
cur more  or  less  together.  This  is  experimentally  demonstrable,  as 
well  as  denoted  by  the  natural  phenomena.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
appear  from  experiments  upon  the  spinal  cord,  for  example,  while 
connected  with  the  brain,  through  any  remaining  communications, 
that  the  influences  are  determined  by  the  cord  alone,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  brain  has  participated  (§  201,  473,  481,  Exp.  15). 

459,  b.  I  have  said  in  my  Essay  on  Bloodletting  (in  Med.  and 
Phys.  Comm.),  that  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  on  the  spinal  cord, 
to  determine  the  specific  functions  which  have  been  assigned  to  it, 
are  so  severely  propagated  to  the  brain,  and  may  so  aflect  the  prop- 
erties of  that  organ,  that  the  results  which  appear  to  flow  from  the 
spinal  cord  may  be  actually  due  to  the  cerebri  influence,  or  to  an  in- 
terruption of  diat  influence  when  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  or  de- 
stroyed. Both  principles,  in  the  latter  case,  may  act  in  co-operation ; 
the  cerebral  influence  being  determined  through  the  superior  nerves 
and  the  ganglionic  system,  and  otherwise  impressed  by  a  reflected 
influence  from  below  that  pari  of  the  spinal  cord,  where  its  direct 
connection  with  the  brain  is  interrupted  (§  481,  Exp.  12,  15). 

While,  therefore,  the  brain  remains,  experiments  upon  the  spinal 
cord  are  entitled  to  much  less  confidence  than  those  which  are  made 
upon  the  brain.  But  even  when  the  brain  is  removed,  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  all  parts  become  so  profoundly  modi£ed  in  consequence,  that 
we  can  scarcely  infer  with  accuracy  the  specific  functions  of  the  spinal 
cord  from  subsequent  experiments  (§  477,  &c.). 

459,  c.  The  late  experiments  by  Dr.  Stilling,  with  strychnia  applied 
to  the  spinal  cord,  are  entirely  consistent  in  their  results  with  the  fore- 
going remarks  (b).  From  these  experiments  he  supposes  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  greatly  independent  of  tlie  brain,  and  that  when  divided 
in  numerous  places,  each  portion  is  capable  of  the  same  influences 
upon  the  parts  it  may  supply,  as  when  the  whole  cord  is  in  its  natural 
state.  Thus,  when  the  small  portion  connected  with  the  fore-legs  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cord  by  two  incisions,  and  strychnia  is 
applied  to  this  isolated  part,  the  legs  will  be  convulsed.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  are  remaining  and  important  communications  of  this  ap- 
parently isolated  part  with  the  head,  and  with  all  other  parts  of  the 
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ipinal  cord»  wliich  will  forever  embarrass  these  critical  inquiries,  un- 
less there  be  a  removal  of  the  brain  (§  473  a,  no.  2,  473  c,  41)4  ^»  514  f ). 

459,  d,  **  The  expericncDts  of  M.  Le  Gallois/*  says  Wilson  Philip, 
'*  prove,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  a  principal  function  of 
the  spinal  marrow  is  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  njotioo,  anil 
that  it  can  perform  tliis  office  iudopendenliy  of  the  brain ^  as  after  the 
removal  of  the  brain.  Yet  we  condtantly  sec  injuries  of  the  brain  im- 
pairing the  fimctions  of  the  spinal  luaiTow.  Of  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency, M,  Le  Gajlois  justly  remarks^  that  two  facts,  well  ascertain- 
ed, however  inconsistent  they  may  seem,  do  not  oveitum  each  other, 
but  only  prove  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge," 

Now,  in  the  foregoing  case,  tliore  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
facts  by  the  interpretation  which  I  have  given  to  the  action  of  the  will 
and  of  the  nervous  power.  The  will  operates  as  ao  exciting  cause  to 
the  nervous  povvcr^  which  then  determiQes  voluntary  motion.  But, 
the  motions  are  never  voluntary  after  the  removal  of  the  brain ;  but 
the  nervous  power  pervades  the  whole  system  of  motor  nei-ves,  and 
when  stimuli  are  applied  to  the  spinal  cord  after  removing  the  brain, 
the  nervous  power  becomes  an  exciting  cause  of  involuntary  motions 
(§  226,  473»  500). 

459,  e.  Every  principal  part  of  the  nervous  system  has  a  certain 
special  office  which  is  exercised  in  conjunction  with  the  whole.  **  The 
cerebrum  does  not  act  like  the  cerebellum,  nor  the  cerebellum  like 
the  medulla  oblongata,  nor  the  medulla  oblongata  like  the  spinal  cord 
and  nerves.  In  the  cerebral  lobes  resides  the  faculty  by  which  the 
animal  thinks,  wills,  recollects,  judges,  becomes  conscious  of  sensa* 
tions,  and  commands  its  movements.  From  the  cerebellum  is  derived 
the  faculty  which  co-ordinates  the  movements  of  locomotion  ;  from  the 
tubercula  bigemina  or  quadrigemina^  the  primordial  principle  of  the 
action  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina ;  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  \ 
motor  or  exciting  principle  of  the  respiratory  movements  ;  and,  lastly, 
from  the  spinal  cord,  itself,  the  faculty  of  blending  or  associating  into 
combined  movements  the  partial  contractions  immediately  excited  by 
the  nerves  in  the  muscles  of  animal  life*'* 

459,yi  Enough,  however,  is  known  to  show  us,  that  when  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systenfis  exist  as  a  whole  and  unimpaired, 
they  act  more  or  less  as  a  whole  ;  but  that  different  parts  have  certain 
peculiarities  of  function,  and  that  when  injuries  befall  any  part  of 
the^e  great  systoras,  a  portion  of  the  whole  may  perform  certain  cir- 
cumscribed functions,  at  lea^t  for  a  limited  time,  and  often,  perhaps, 
as  perfectly  as  the  whole  apparatus  in  its  slate  of  integrity  (§  201, 
515,  51G  fi,  no.  8). 

Impressions,  as  I  have  said,  when  transmitted  through  sympathetic  ^ 
sensibility,  may  bo  received  cither  by  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  certain 
parts  of  the  ganglionic  system ;  and  cither  connectedly  or  independ- 
ently. But,  in  the  natural  state  of  the  nervoiis  system,  all  such  im- 
pressions, when  received  especially  by  an  individual  part,  are  doubt- 
less propagated  to  the  oOier  paits,  and  institute  that  harmonious  con* 
currence  in  all  the  parts  which  renders  the  whole  nervous  system  in- 
strumental in  determining  the  ultiraato  phenomena.  This  is  even 
true  of  so  local  a  phenomenon  as  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  tnus- 
cles,  however  that  contraction  may  he  maintained  after  destruction  of  1 
tljo  brain  and  of  the  superior  parts  of  the  spina]  cord  (§  461  J,  a).    These  \ 
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conclusions  are  warranted  in  experiment,  and  by  all  that  is  known  of 
the  dependence  of  the  harmonious  relations  of  organs  upon  the  presiding 
influence  of  the  nervous  system.  There  must  be  harmony  there  as  a 
fundamental  requisite  (§  129). 

459.  g»  In  the  application  which  I  have  made  of  the  nervous  power, 
in  the  present  and  in  my  former  works,  to  the  theory  of  disease  and 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  it  is  important  to  regard 
the  whole  nervous  system  in  its  unimpaired  relations  to  its  own  and  to 
other  parts.     ^^ 

460.  No  experiments  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve  can  show  that  it 
is  more  than  tributary  to  the  organic  processes ;  for  the  moment  any 
unusual  impressions  are  made  upon  it,  the  nervous  influence  is  unnatu- 
rally excited,  and  determined  witli  more  or  less  violence  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties,  and  thus  deranges  the  functions. 

461.  It  is  an  assumption  to  say  that  the  nerves  are  the  generating 
sources  of  the  secreted  products,  however  certain  it  may  be  that  they 
influence  the  organic  processes  and  their  results.  If  the  products  are 
altered  by  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  or  nerves,  it  is  because  the 
nervous  influence  is  pre  tenia  turally  determined,  as  a  morbific  agent, 
upon  the  organic  viscera,  and  because  the  nervous  influence  exerts 
naturally  a  modifying  effect  upon  the  products  of  organic  actions.  A 
division  of  the  pneumogastric  or  of  any  other  nerve  may  have  all  the 
effect  of  a  morbific  agent,  producing  congestion  and  inflammation ;  the 
very  division  of  the  nerve  determining  a  shock  of  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  part  to  which  the  ner^^e  is  distrib- 
uted. But,  in  the  instance  of  dividing  the  pneumogastric  nerve  the 
gastric  juice  and  the  pulmonary  mucus  are  secreted  in  preternatural 
abundance.  Digestion,  however,  becomes  at  once  greatly  impaired; 
but  even  that  may  be  more  or  less  restored  by  rousing  the  nervous  in- 
fluence in  the  divided  portion  of  nerve  leading  to  the  stomach  by  means 
of  galvanism,  or  other  irritants  applied  to  the  nerve,  thus  perfecting  the 
juice  (§  226,  409  Jc,  446  a,  c,  489,  493  cc). 

461^,  a.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  not  necessary  to  the  organic 
life  of  the  foetus,  not  even  to  the  action  of  the  sphincter  muscles ;  since 
both  have  been  wanting  in  the  full-grown  human  fcetus  (§  459/).  In 
the  foetal  case  reported  by  Dr.  Clark  in  the  London  Philosophical  Travis- 
actions  (1793,  p.  154),  in  which  it  is  said  that  there  was  no  trace  of 
nerves,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sympathetic  existed,  since  the 
laws  in  respect  to  the  organic  compounds  of  animals  are  as  applicable 
to  such  a  monster  as  to  the  perfect  being,  and  since  also  these  com- 
pounds in  the  latter  case  are  imbued  with  special  vital  conditions 
through  influences  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  upon  the  secreting  ves- 
sels. The  sphincter  ani,  the  heart,  &c.  require  the  stimulus ;  1»ut  there 
was  no  anus  in  the  above  case  (§  409  k^  473  c,  483  c,  488J,  493  c,  d), 

461^,  b.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  relations  of 
the  latter  to  the  former  become  most  important  after  independent  life 
begins  (§  224,  473  c,  483  c). 

461-^,  c.  In  brief,  then,  the  influences  of  tlie  cerebro-spinal  and  sym- 
pathetic systems  are  more  or  less  reciprocal  in  organic  life.  And, 
although  sympathies  may  be  combined  by  the  ganglia  of  the  sympja- 
thetic  nerve,  as  in  contiguous  sympathy  (§  497),  this  nerve  transmits 
the  impressions  it  receives  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  the  same 
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way  as  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  and  influences  are  prtipag^ated 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  apon  either  system  of  nerves,  and  the  or- 
gans they  supply,  in  a  like  manner  (^  111-117,  227-230,  455,  893). 

II,    OF    THE   DIFFERENT    ORDERS    OF   NEttVES. 

462,  Correspondmg  with  the  two  import  ant  functions  of  the  braiii 
and  spinal  cora,  those  of  receiving  impressions  irom  external  objects, 
and  of  generating  the  nervous  power,  are  two  orders  of  nerves; 
whose  distinct  characteristics  were  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles 
BelL  It  is  the  ofRce  of  one  of  these  orders  of  nerves  to  trans tnit  the 
impressions  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  of  the  other  to  serve  as  a  me- 
dium for  the  exercise  of  the  nervous  power  upon  all  parts  of  the 
body.  This  combined  function  establishes  the  more  complex  one  of 
sympathy,  or  reflex  nervous  action. 

463,  a*  The  foregoing  anatomical  discovery  only  establishes  what 
was  before  known  of  the  laws  of  sympathy  by  accurate  observers  of 

.nature.  The  general  attribute.^  of  sympathy  were  understood  by 
[Hippocrates,  and  were  at  the  foundation  of  no  small  part  of  his  med- 
ical philosophy  aiid  practical  habits.  From  the  origin  of  medicine  to 
the  present  time  the  subject  hu2  engaged  the  attention  of  the  medi- 
cal world.  Its  important  outlines  were  originally  drawn  from  the  vi* 
tal  phenomena  alone.  Wo  learn  from  Plato,  a  coteraporary  of  Hip 
pocrates,  that  the  genera!  doctrine  of  sympathy,  in  its  application  to 
the  cure  of  disease,  was  considered  fundamental  by  physicians.  Thus: 
**  Occulorum  morbosos  affcctus  sanari  non  posse,  nisi  prius  curetur 
caput,  nequD  caput  niai  prius  ctiretar  corpus,  nequo  corpus  sine  ani- 
,  mo,  aiebat  medicus  quidem  apud  Platonem/*     Ga!en  writes  of  it 

463.  L  When  the  ijcitous  system  became  understood,  this  knowl- 
edge aided  greatly  an  analysis  of  the  laws  of  sympathy.  '*  Glisson, 
in  1677,  speaks  of  an  influence  being  *  re/ftcted'  from  one  nerve  at  its 

I  origin  upon  other  nerves,  so  as  to  cause  consensual  movements." 
fUnzer,  in  1771,  was  close  upon  Bell's  discovery,  and  Whytt  and 
[Monro  also  carried  on  the  inquiry  in  conformity  with  the  designs  of 
atruclurc.  In  1784,  Prochasca  established  the  theory  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system.  This  great  ihem-y  has  been  recently  analyzed 
and  reduced  to  a  system  of  magnificent  laws  by  Professor  Mil  Her,  to 
whicli  Dr,  Hall  and  otljci-s  have  also  made  some  contributions, 

464.  But,  the  present  century  contributes  to  medicine  a  discovery 
[which  lays  open  the  precise  mechanism  that  subserves  the  laws  of 
iByropathy.  It  consists,  essentially,  in  having  demonstrated  the  two 
'orders  of  nerves  (§   462).     With  this  mechanism,  in  its  connection 

with  the  phenomena  of  sympathy,  we  move  forward  with  unerring 
certainty  to  the  exposition  of  principles  and  laws  which  are  as  pecu- 
liar to  organic  beings  as  their  structure  and  results,  and  as  determinate 
as  the  mechanism  is  replete  iviih  consummate  Design, 

465.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  have  a  gang- 
lion upon  them,  denote  the  part  appropriated  to  sensation »  or  to  such 
impressions  as  may  be  transmitted  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre. 
The  anterior  roots,  which  are  without  a  ganglion,  exercise  the  motor 
funciton,  and  that  range  of  influences  upon  which  all  the  immediate 
and  important  results  of  sympathy  depend  {§  226.  &c,).     The  fibres 

ptof  those  roots  are  gathered  into  bundles,  forming  the  nerves,  and  are 
thus  distributed  to  various  well-known  parts;  and  what  is  of  the  high 
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est  moment  in  organic  life^  and  mainly  important  to  the  purposes  ot 
these  Institutes,  these  nerves  contribute  to  the  great  sympathetic  ({ 
111-117,  129,  500  e-m,  514  c,  d,  515,  520,  891^^,  k,  893  a,  c,  1037  b), 

466.  The  motor  and  sensitive  fibres  of  a  common  nerve  do  not 
unite,  but  are  even  distributed  separately  in  the  organs  which  they 
supply.*  They  have,  therefore,  no  action  upon  each  other  except 
through  the  nervous  centres.     The  phenomena,  at  least,  declare  it, 

467.  All  the  late  anatomical  investigations  of  the  spinal  cord  by 
Stilling,  Van  Deen,  Budge,  and  others,  go  to  confirm  the  foregoing 
conclusions  (§  465,  466).  They  have  also  probably  indicated  the 
anatomical  mediums,  in  the  spinal  cord,  by  which  impressions  are 
conducted  to  the  brain,  and  influences  transmitted  from  that  organ. 
Stilling,  for  instance,  supposes  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
posterior  gray  substance  of  the  cord  transmit  the  sensitive  impres- 
sions to  the  brain,  and  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  anterior 
gray  substance  are  the  medium  through  which  the  will  operates  in 
voluntary  motion. — See  §  1037  b, 

468.  The  foregoing  discoveiy  has  led  to  the  knowledge  that  one  of 
the  functions  of  a  nerve  may  be  destroyed  without  impairing  the  oth- 
er. If  the  posterior  root  be  paralyzed  or  divided,  sensation  is  de- 
8tix)yed,  but  not  the  power  of  motion.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
anterior  root  be  divided  or  paralyzed,  voluntary  motion  is  destroyed, 
but  not  sensation ;  and,  as  organic  motion  is  independent  of  the  will,- 
it  is  only  influenced,  not  destroyed,  by  this  injury  of  nerves  (§  205-208, 
226,  257,  500). — See  later  observations,  §  1037  b. 

469.  The  two  orders  of  nerves  occur  in  the  great  sympathetic,  and 
appertain,  also,  to  those  nerves  which  proceed  directly  from  the  brain, 
where  they  are  either  compounded,,  as  in  the  spinal  nerves,  or  make 
up,  respectively,  distinct  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion. 

Those  which  proceed  from  the  brain  are  distributed  into  three 


Ist.  "Nerves  of  special  sense;  namely,  the  olfactory,  optic,  and 
auditory  nerves. 

2d.  "Mixed  nerves  with  the  double  roots;  the  trigeminus, glosso- 
pharyngeus,  ( 1 )  and  the  par  vagum  with  its  accessory,  and,  in  several 
mammalia,  the  hypoglossus. 

3d.  "  Single-rooted  nerves,  for  the  most  part  of  motor  function, 
which  are  either  themselves  entirely  motor,  and  receive  sensitive 
fibres  from  other  nerv^es,  or  which,  if  their  roots  contain  sensitive 
fibres,  still  cannot  be  classed  with  the  double-rooted  nerves.  These 
are  the  occulo-motorius,  the  trochlearis,  the  abducens,  and  the  facial 
nerve." — Muller. 

470.  The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  exquisitely  endow- 
ed vrith  that  modification  of  sensibility  which  I  have  denominated 
sympathetic  sensibility  (§  201-203,  451,  &c.).  This  modification  is 
not  less  strongly  pronounced  in  the  sympathetic  system  than  specific 
sensibility  in  the  nerves  appropriated  to  the  organs  of  sense ;  for  it  is 
through  this  medium  that  all  the  organic  viscera  "  feel,"  as  it  were, 
the  condition  of  each  other. 

The  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  system  have  only  an  involuntai-y  mo- 
tor influence  upon  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

"  It  being  shown  that  the  sympathetic  regularly  receives  fasciculi 
of  motor  and  sensitive  fibres  from  the  spinal  nerves,  as  their  motor 

*  This  It  inferable  flrom  the  phenomena,  and  from  tkem  tk§  law§  are  deduced  (^  131,  OOOi  e). 
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and  seositive  roots,  the  existence  of  a  similar  relation  between  it  nntl 
those  cerebral  nerves  which  are  analog'oiis  to  the  spinal  nerves,  in  hav- 
ing  double  roots,  becomes  very  probable/* — Mulleu, 

Laws  of  the  Action  of  M(^tor  Nerves  oftl^e  Ccrehro-spmai  System. 

471.  1,  **  The  motor  influence  h  propagated  only  in  the  direction 
of  the  nervous  fibres  going  to  the  muscles,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
ramification  of  the  nerve  \  and  never  in  a  retrograde  course," 

2.  "  The  application  of  mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation  to  a  part 
of  the  fibres  ot  a  nerve  doea  not  affect  the  motor  power  of  the  whole 
trunk  of  the  nerve,  but  only  of  the  insulated  poriion  to  whicli  the 
stimulus  iB  applied." 

3.  "A  spinal  nerve  entcriiig  a  plexus,  and  contributing  with  other 
nerves  to  the  formation  of  a  great  nervous  trunk,  does  not  impart  its 
motor  power  to  the  whole  trunk,  but  only  to  the  fibres  which  form  its 
continuation  in  the  branches  of  that  trunk." — Muller. 

Laws  of  ihc  Action  of  Sensitive  Nerves  of  the  Cerehrc^spinal  System » 

472.  1.  "  When  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  is  irritated,  tlie  sensation  is 
felt  in  all  the  parts  which  receive  branches  from  it.  The  effect  is  the 
same  as  iF  all  the  ultimate  ramuscules  had  been  irritated." 

2.  "  The  sensation  produced  by  irritation  of  a  branch  of  a  nerve  ia  i 
confined  to  the  part  to  which  tho  liranch  is  distributed,  and  generally, 
at  least,  does  not  affect  the  branches  wliich  come  off  from  tho  nerve 
higher  up^  or  from  tho  same  plexus." 

3.  **  When,  in  a  part  of  the  body  which  receives  two  nerves  of  sim- 
ilar function,  one  is  paralyzed,  tlip  other  is  inadequate  to  maintain  the 
sensibility  of  the  entire  part*  On  tlic  contrary,  tho  extent  to  which 
the  sensibility  is  preserved  corresponds  to  the  number  of  tho  primi- 
tive fibres  unaffected  by  the  lesion." 

4*  *'  When  different  parts  of  the  thickness  of  the  same  nerve  are 
separately  subjected  to  irritation^  the  same  sensations  arc  produced 
as  if  the  different  terminal  branches  of  these  parts  of  the  nerve  had 
been  irritated."  The  sensations,  however,  are  greatly  less  in  the  for- 
mer instance  (§  826,  d), 

5.  "The  sensations  excited  in  the  minute  elementary  fibres  are  trans- 
mitted from  the  surface  of  the  brain,  without  being  communicated  ta  \ 
l!io  other  fibrils  of  tiie  same  nervous  trunk.*' — JIulleh. 

Tho  foregoing  laws  are  relative  to  specific  Bensations,  and  are  more 
or  less  applicable  to  B}Tnpathelic  sensation  (§  450,  451), 

Cffthe  Spinal  Cord. 

473.  a.  1.  '*In  a  physiological  point  of  vieiv,  the  spinal  cord  so  far 
agrees  with  the  nerves  that  it  propagates  actions  of  the  nerves,  which 
enter  it,  to  the  brain,  just  as  the  cerebral  nerves  communicate  impres- 
sions made  on  them  immediately  to  the  sensonum  commune;  and 
rliat  it  communicates  the  infiuence  of  the  brain  to  the  nerves  arising i 
from  it^  which  thus  receive,  through  tho  medium  of  it,  tlie  cerebral] 
influence,  just  as  if  they  arose  from  the  brain  itself.     In  other  respects,  J 
however,  the  spinal  cord  differs  essentially  from  tlie  nerves  in  possesa*^ 
ing  properties  which  belong  to  it  as  a  part  of  tho  central  organs,  and] 
do  not  reside  in  the  nerves  (§  459). 
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2.  "All  the  cerebral  nerves  are  immediately  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  brain,  and  all  the  spinal  nerves  are  subjected  to  the  same 
influence  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  soon  as  the 
transmission  of  this  influence  is  interrupted,  impressions  on  sensitive 
nei*vos  cease  to  be  propagated  to  the  sensorium,  and  the  brain  loses 
the  power  of  voluntarily  exciting  the  motor  action  of  the  ner^'es  which 
are  withdrawn  from  its  influence.  When  the  communication  of  the ' 
brain  and  spinal  cord  with  the  nerves  is  interrupted  by  wounds,  pres- 
sure, or  paralysis,  all  the  branches  which  are  given  off  below  the  af- 
fected spot  cease  to  be  voluntarily  excited  by  the  motor  action ;  and 
the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  the  same  parts  produces  no  sensation. 

473,  b.  "  Those  branches,  on  the  contrary,  which  come  off  from 
the  nei-ve  above  the  point  of  injury  are  still  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  brain  and  of  volition,  and,  when  irritated,  give  rise  to  sensation." 

473,  c.  "  The  parts  of  a  nerve  below  the  injured  p'oint  preserve, 
however,  their  motor  power  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  merely  the  influ- 
ence of  the  brain  upon  them  that  is  lost.  The  nerve  does  not  lose  its 
excitability  to  external  agents  until  it  has  been  several  months  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  brain"  (§  459  c,  461). 

In  organic  life  impressions  may  still  be  propagated  to  and  from  the 
brain  upon  parts  situated  below  the  point  of  intenniption,  through  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  although  there  be  no  other  medium  of  com- 
munication than  by  the  connection  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  with  tlie 
blood-vessels.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  forming  conclu- 
sions from  certain  experiments  upon  the  nerves,  with  a  view,  in  part, 
to  ascertain  the  modus  operandi  of  morbiflc  and  remedial  agents  in 
their  action  upon  organs  distinct  from  each  other. 

3.  "  In  man  and  the  higher  animals  the  spinal  cord  stands  in  the 
same  relation  as  all  the  cerebral  nerves  to  the  brain.  It  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  common  trunk  of  the  nerves  of  the  body ;  although  it  is, 
besides  this,  distinguished  by  special  properties." 

4.  "  The  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  pass  through  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata to  reach  the  sensonum  commune.  All  the  primitive  fibres  of  the 
nerves  terminate  in  the  brain ;  those  of  the  cerebral  nei-ves  immedi- 
ately, those  of  the  spinal  nerves  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal 
cord." 

5.  "  The  spinal  cord  has  the  property  of  reflecting  in-itations  of  its 
sensitive  nerves  upon  the  motor  nei*ves,  but  without  itself  perceiving 
the  sensation"  (§  201-204,  451  <Z-451/,  1037  h). 

"  The  spinal  cord,  even  when  separated  from  the  brain,  and  without 
any  external  stimulus,  can  excite  automatic  movements." 

6.  *'  The  spinal  cord,  although  capable  of  exciting  the  motor  ner\'es  to 
automatic  actions,  nevertheless,  in  the  healthy  state,  leaves  a  great 
part  of  the  motor  nerves,  those  supplying  the  muscles  of  locomotion 
more  especially,  in  a  quiescent  state ;  while  on  others  it  exerts  a  con- 
stant motor  influence  (§  500,  k).  It  thus  maintains  constant  involun- 
tary contractions,  which  are  arrested  only  by  the  spinal  cord  becom- 
ing paralyzed.  The  motions  of  this  kind  are,  1st,  those  of  muscles 
which  are  also  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  will,  as  the  sphincter 
■ani ;  2d,  those  of  muscles  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  will,  as 
the  sphincter  vesicae  urinariae,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines, 
&c." — MuLi.ER.    Those  muscles  may  be  affected  by  the  will  (^  500  f ). 

474.  1.  "  The  activity  of  all  the  special  functions  of  the  nerves  in 
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determined  by  the  centrol  organs,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the 
mind,  and  partly  independently  of  this  inByence." 

2.  *'  The  central  organs  connect  all  the  nerves  into  one  system.  To 
this  even  the  sympathetic  nerves  do  not  forna  an  exception/' 

3.  **  The  central  organs  are  the  exciters  of  the  motor  nerves  which 
conduct  the  motor  influence  of  the  nervous  principle  to  the  musclea. 
This  motor  influence  may  he  constant,  as  we  see  in  the  ca.*e  of  the 
sphincters;  secondly,  it  may  be  evidenced  In  intermittent  rhythmic 
movements,  such  as  those  of  respiration;  and,  thirdly,  the  motor  influ- 
ence may  issue  voluntarily  from  the  semarium  commune  (the  part  of 
the  brain  on  which  the  mind  acts)  to  the  central  organs ;  this  senso- 
rium  commune  being  subject  to  the  spontaneous  actions  of  the  mind, 

**  Tbe  motor  nerves  are  affected  by  this  motor  influence  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  nerves  of  one  class  act  as  mere  conductors  of  it,  In  their 
normal  state  they  do  not  exert  this  power  spontaneously,  hut  only  when 
excited  by  the  central  organs.  These  are  the  motor  nerves  of  the  co- 
rebro-spinal  system* 

'*  Secondly,  the  nerves  of  the  other  class,  which  are  quite  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  sensorlum  commune,  as  far  as  regards  vol* 
untary  actions  [not  the  passions],  are  likewise  capable  of  being  excited 
to  conjiiant  ojii  periodical  action  by  the  central  organs.  But  they  pre- 
sent the  peculiarity  of  aflTording  independent  discharges  of  the  nervous 
influence;  although,  after  a  time,  communication  with  the  central  or- 
gans \s  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  nervous  power. 
Such  are  the  sympathetic  nerves  with  regard  to  their  motor  actions." 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  varieties  of  motor  influence  is  the  exciting 
cause  of  voluntary  motion.  By  the  second  I  interpret,  mostly,  the 
operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  direct  seat  of  their  action,  and  the  phenomena  of 
sympathetic  diseases,  and  other  sympathetic  results  among  separate 
parts. — See  Rights  of  Authors  p.  912, 

The  former  part  of  the  next  following  law,  and  §  473  c,  no.  5,  have 
led  me  to  distinguish  t!io  third  kind  of  sensibility  and  sensalionj  which 
I  have  denominated  sympathetic  (§  201-204,  451),     Thus: 

4.  "  Impressions  conveyed  by  the  sensitive  nerves  to  the  central  or- 
gans are  either  reflected  by  them  upon  the  origin  of  the  motor  nerves, 
without  giving  rise  to  true  sensations,  or  are  conducted  to  the  sensori- 
um,  the  seat  of  consciousness,'* 

5.  *'  The  nciTous  influence  is  generated  in  the  central  organs." 
This  is  not  universally  true,  since  **  The  mamtcnance  of  the  excitahilUy 
in  the  nerves  does  not,  however^  depend  soldi/  on  the  continuance  of  the 
influmcc  of  the  central  organs  on  them^  hut  also  upon  their  men  activ* 

itt/,*' MdLLEIl. 

It  is  still  a  problem  whether  the  *'  activity"  of  the  nerves  here  spo- 
ken of  be  not  equivalent  to  a  partial  production  of  the  nervous  power. 
There  are  many  facts  which  appear  to  denote  a  low  degree  of  this 
office  {§  224,  461,  497), 

47o.  It  remains  now  to  say,  under  the  preseni:  section,  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  hypothetical  words  motor  and  sensitive,  and  senso-Tna- 
tori/,  do  not  betray  us  into  the  belief  that  the  nerves  are  the  causes  of 
motion,  or  that  there  is  any  sensation  connected  with  the  organic  phe- 
nomena of  symjjathy  (§  201-215,  257»  222-233,  451).  The  term  "  ex- 
cito-motort/^'  is  far  preferable  to  ffttftor  ;  and  seftsiiire  it  might  bo  diffi* 
cult  to  improve      The  term  refiex  involves  profound  philosophy. 
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475^.  Although  the  nervous  power  is  the  only  immediate  exciting 
cause  of  voluntary  motion  (§  258),  the  mind  is  a  remoter  cause  (and 
therefore  a  substantive  agent),  and  so  far  voluntary  motion  is  on  com- 
mon ground  with  motions  in  organic  life,  where,  for  example,  the  blood 
is  the  remote  exciting  cause  for  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  food  for  the 
intestine,  acting  upon  their  lining  tissues  (§'  136),  while  the  nervous 
power,  by  reflected  action,  is  the  stimulus  for  the  muscular  tissue  in 
natural  states.  But  all  muscles  may  be  made  to  act  by  other  stimuli  (§ 
243-246,  476  c,  498  e,  500  m,  o,  514/,  647^,  1042).— Note  A. 

III.    Experiments  to  determine  the  Laws  op  the  Vital  Func- 
tions. 

Ist.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the  Action  of  the  Heart  and  Vessels  oj 
Circulation  depend, 

476,  a.  I  now  come  to  certain  important  experiments  by  different 
observers,  especially  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  as  contained  in  his 
work  on  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,  It  was  the  main  object  of 
those  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  independence  of  organic  func- 
tions of  the  nen'ous  system ;  to  show  that  those  functions  arise  irom 
the  organic  properties  (§  183,  &c.) ;  and  they  are  perfectly  triumph- 
ant They  have  been  often  repeated,  and  their  results  as  often  veri- 
6ed.  It  may,  therefore,  be  thought  that  a  simple  reference  to  those 
results  would  answer  the  objects  of  the  present  work.  But,  an  age  of 
materialism  requires  a  constant  appeal  to  the  senses,  as  the  only  recog- 
nized mode  of  reaching  the  understanding  (§  234, 350|  k) ;  and,  I  have 
in  view  not  only  the  great  original  objects  of  those  experiments,  but 
what  is  still  more  practically  important,  and  peculiar  to  myself,  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system  which  they  illustrate 
to  the  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  having  especially  em- 
ployed them  for  the  last  purpose  to  demonstrate  the  philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood,  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commen- 
taries^  vol.  i.,  p.  161-173,  &c.  The  experiments  show  us  how  it  ib 
that  morbific  or  remedial  agents,  when  applied  to  a  part,  may  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power,  and  reflect  it  with  various  effect  upon 
other  parts  (§  226).  They  also  place  all  the  processes  of  living  bemgs 
upon  purely  vital  grounds;  even  the  vegetable  kingdom, by >the  force 
of  an  incontrovertible  analogy  (§  1041. — ^Also,  Eights  of  Authors). 

476,  b.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Haller,  the  nervous  power  was  consid- 
ered, in  one  way  or  another,  as  indispensable  to  the  motions  of  the 
heart,  and  the  brain  was  the  seat  to  which  the  power  was  referred. 
Whytt  had  just  before  laid  the  foundation  for  rejecting  the  supposed 
necessity  of  the  nervous  system  to  organic  life.  Haller  then  took  up 
the  inquiry,  and  carried  it  forward  by  a  multitude  of  experiments,  and 
overthrew  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the  ner>'ous  system  to  or- 

ginic  actions  (§  167).  The  experiments  of  Philip  confirm  those  of 
aller,  while,  also,  they  are  more  conclusive.  But  he  is  entitled  to 
die  greater  credit  of  demonstrating,  experimentally,  that  organic  ac- 
tions are  influenced  by  the  nervous  power,  although  it  was  clearly 
known  to  Whytt,  Haller,  and  Prochasca,  that  such  an  influence  ol>- 
tains ;  while  Haller,  like  Philip,  separates  it  entirely  from  the  natu- 
ral relations  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  organic  functions.  Pro- 
chasca, also,  had  ascertained,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  about 
all  that  is  now  more  distinctly  known  of  the  doctrine  of  reflex  nervous 
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totion,  or  reraote  syiupatliy ;  but  the  nature  of  the  principle,  and  the 
remarkable  distinction  in  tbe  constitution  of  the  anatomical  medium, 
were  not  tibown  till  clemotistratcd  by  the  experiments  of  Bel!  and 
Philip  (§  162-4 59),  Hunter,  reasoning  npon  the  natural  phenomena 
of  healthy  and  morbid  conditions,  contributed  largely  to  the  inquiry, 
Bichat  fullowecl  immediately  after,  and  pointed  out  the  natural  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  lives,  analyzed  the  tissues  (§  86-SS»  96-1 01)>  and  de- 
s^eloped^  more  than  liia  predcccssorSi  the  nature  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties, and  construed  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  healthy  and  morhid,  by 
the  normal  and  abnormal  states  of  the  properties  of  life. 

476,  c.  It  has  been  a  question  of  difficult  solution,  how  the  pas- 
sions should  affect  80  sensibly  the  actions  of  tlic  heart,  while  tlie 
will  ha^  no  infltiencc  upon  this  organ.  And  so  of  all  other  or- 
ganic viscera.  This  problem  I  have  explained  by  showing  that 
the  will  is  a  distinct  element  of  the  mind,  as  the  passions  are  equally 
distinct.  One  determines  llie  nervous  power  upon  the  vohmtary 
organs,  the  other  upon  the  involuntary;  each  having  their  greats 
specific,  final  causes  {§  18SJ  d,  205-208,  226,  233,481  i, 486. 487,^, 
492,  nOp  7,  500  d-k,  951).  In  the  latter  respect,  the  passions  are 
exactly  analogous  to  the  influence  of  morbific  or  other  foreign 
agents  that  may  operate  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  brain ; 
being,  like  those  agents,  capable  of  modifyiuti;  the  nervous  influence 
in  its  relation  to  the  actions  of  organic  life,  while  the  will  is  incapable 
of  such  modifying  e fleet  upon  the  nervous  influence  in  hs  relation  to 
the  actions  of  animal  life  (§  226-228,  233,  500  d-k).  The  principle 
depends  greatly  upon  the  fact  that  the  will  limits  the  nervous  influence 
to  ccrebro-^pinal  ncr\es  (except  §  500  ddy  e),  while  mental  emotions  act 
chiefly  through  tlic  sympatht-tic  (§  500  g^  893  a,  c,  8934,  1067,  1072  h), 

47 6 J,  a\  The  researches  of  Le  Gallois  upm  tho  influence  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord  on  organic  actions  led  immcdi* 
atcly  to  those  by  Wilson  Philip,  and  others  who  embarked  in  the  same 
inquiry.  Le  Gallois  very  happily  analyzed  the  relations  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  to  the  respiratory  function,  and  the  various  movo- 
nienLs  of  the  process,  and  showed  tliat  it  was  the  most  morla]  pan  of 
the  body,  by  its  immediate  control  over  that  function.  The  subse- 
quent discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  to  the  sensitive  and  motor 
nerves  have  shown,  also,  that  it  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata  that  the 
nervons  respiratory  influences  have  their  centre. 

476 i,  ^,  Lo  Gallois*  experiments  upon  the  spinal  cord,  and  his  in* 
ductions  from  them,  and  as  sanctioned  by  othei^,  ore  remarkable  ex* 
emplifications  of  tho  fallacies  to  which  results,  artificially  obtained, 
may  conduct  us,  and  supply  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  propensity  of 
the  mind  to  grasp  at  a  single  fact,  and  to  draw  important  conclusions 
from  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other-^,  however  contradictory.  It  is 
mainly,  however,  as  to  the  supposed  dependence  of  the  functions  of 
the  heart,  intestines,  and  other  organic  viscera,  upon  tbe  spinal  cord, 
that  these  eiTors  relate,  A  general  summary  of  the  ohsorvations  will 
aid  the  inquirer  after  the  philosophy  of  this  subject.  1  am  the  more 
induced  to  present  this  omhne  from  the  misapprehensions  which  con- 
tinue to  surround  tbe  subject,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  erudite 
phytsiologists,  Tluis,  Dr.  Mai-shall  Hfdl,  in  his  late  Mt^moir  on  tht 
Nervous  St/stem  (1841),  inculcates  the  following  doctrines  :  ^^  The  ,fpi- 
nnl  marrow*'  says  Dr.  Hall,  **  exclusive  of  the  cerebrum,  is  the  sovnow 
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tf  animal  hfe^ — "  The  irritability  of  the  muscles  of  organic  life  de- 
pends, probably,  on  the  ganglionic  system"  (§  188-193.  Also,  my  Es- 
say on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedies,  p.  42,  in  Med.  and  Phy\ 
Comm,<,  vol.  iii.). — §  1041. 

476^,  c.  Such  were  the  results  of  the  experiments,  and  such  their 
novelty,  that,  having  led  their  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  other  organic  viscera,  depend  upon  the  nervous 
power  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  doctrine  was  received  with  eclat  by  the 
French  Institute,  and,  indeed,  by  all  Europe,  in  defiance  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  fcBtuses  have  been  bom  alive  without  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord,  that  the  heart  will  j^alpitate  for  hours  after  its  removal  from 
the  body,  that  the  intestines  will  roll  about  upon  the  table,  when  air 
and  injuries,  not  the  nervous  power,  are  exciting  causes.  They  sim- 
ply took,  as  the  ground  of  their  conclusion,  the  safety  of  excision  of 
the  brain,  or  of  its  removal  from  the  cranium,  contrasted  with  the  de- 
structive effects  of  crushing  the  spinal  cord  (§  456, 46 1^  a,  490,  498  e). 

47Ci,  ^«  The  foregoing  conclusion  was  inferred  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  circulation  by  destroying  the  spinal  cord  by  a  wire  thrust  down 
the  spinal  column.  The  action  of  the  heart,  however,  was  not  wholly 
aiTested;  but  it  failed  to  circulate  the  blood  in  the  large  aiteries. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  privation  of  the  nervous  power, 
by  which  the  heart  became  en&ebled.  Le  Gallois  also  supposed  that 
the  actions  of  the  heart  were  irregularly  performed,  which  was  also 
an  error. 

Next,  he  destroyed  only  small  portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  from  the  whole  spinal  cord 
that  every  part  of  the  body  derives  its  organic  life,  but  from  that  part 
of  it  only  from  which  the  nerves  are  supplied.  And,  although  this 
philosophy  is  wrong,  the  conclusion  is  right,  that  in  destroying  any 
particular  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  only  impair  life  in  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  correspond  to  that  part  (§  507-510). 

476i,  e.  Now,  although  rabbits  twenty-two  days  old  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  living  for  some  time  after  the  head  is  cut  off,  yet  the  fact  was 
ascertained  that  the  destruction  only  of  the  spinal  cord  destroyed  life, 
at  that  age,  in  less  than  four  minutes ;  respiration  ceasing  first.  This 
experiment,  especially,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  principle  of  life  upon 
which  the  heart  depends  resides  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Le  Gallois  next  ascertained  that  the  destruction  of  either  the  dor- 
sal or  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  was  fatal  to  rabbits  of  the 
foregoing  age,  even  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  the  lumbar  portion ; 
that  is,  in  about  two  minutes.  The  results,  however,  as  to  time,  va- 
ried at  different  ages ;  and  death  took  place  soonest  in  parts  that  were 
opposite  to  the  portion  of  the  cord  destroyed. 

Now  this  sudden  abolition  of  life,  from  a  partial  destruction  of  the 
spinal  cord,  was  imputed  by  Le  Gallois  to  the  loss  or  extinction  of  the 
circulation ;  and  this,  regarded  as  a  remote  result,  was  in  pait  true. 
But,  as  will  have  been  seen,  the  immediate  and  essential  effect  con- 
sisted in  the  destruction  of  the  organic  properties  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  by  determining  upon  them,  and  all  other  parts  em- 
braced within  the  compass  of  experiment,  a  pernicious  nervous  influ- 
ence by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  226,  227,  510) 
It  obo  appeared  to  follow  (and  such  was  the  conclusion),  that  the 
power,  on  which  the  motion  of  the  heart  depends,  resides  in  the  whole 
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of  the  Spinal  marrow;  smce  the  destruction  of  either  ce,  vical,  dorsal,  or 
lumbar  portion,  arrested  the  circulation.  But  here,  again,  we  see  the 
error  of  the  conclusion;  since  a  fatal  nervous  influence  would  bo 
equally  propagated  upou  the  hearty  not  only  through  the  continuous 
paita  of  the  spinal  cord  and  braiuj  but  through  tho  sympathetic  nerve, 
by  destroying  any  one  of  the  three  portion3  of  the  cord,  and  this,  too, 
wilhotit  the  Isurt  boiiig  ititrinsically  dependent  for  its  motions  upon 
any  part  A  the  spinal  marrow  (§  458,  459), 

476i,  /'  Such,  however,  was  the  effect  of  the  foregoing  influence 
upon  the  powers  of  the  heart ;  and,  as  the  blood-vessels  are,  also,  pros- 
trated in  their  action  by  the  same  caua#,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  extent 
over  which  the  blood  circulates  ho  lossened  in  proportion  as  the  heart 
is  enfeebled,  the  circulation  will  be  prolonged  in  parts  con-espondine; 
with  the  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  that  arc  not  destroyed.  It  is  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  apply  ligatures  around  the  principal  arteries, 
to  answer  the  intention.  Hence,  rabbits  live  ranch  longer  if  the  aorta 
be  lied  near  its  emersion  from  the  diaphragm,  before  destroying  the 
respective  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  By  the  same  rule,  also,  if  tlie 
head  be  cut  ofl*,  hefijre  destroying  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow^  life  is  supported  much  longer  than  when  the  head  is  oo» 

476}^^.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  death  resulted  in  Lo  Gallois' 
experiments  partly  from  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  vital  properties,  not  only  of  the  heart,  but  of  all  the  organic  vis* 
cera,  and  in  part,  also,  by  withdrawing  the  regulating  medium  of 
concerted  actions,  and  thus  deranging  the  organic  relations  {§  129, 
455,  510). 

476},  k,  Le  Gallois  found,  to  his  suiprise,  and  beyond  his  explana- 
tion, that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  slowly  destroyed,  the  effects  were  great- 
ly different  from  such  as  resulted  from  its  sudden  destruction ;  that  is 
to  say^  the  circulation  was  at  once  arrested  when  the  cord  was  sud- 
denly destroyed,  but  not  so  w^hen  gradually  destroyed.  This  fact,  in 
itself,  is  subversive  of  his  principal  conclusions;  and  the  difference  in 
results  depends  upon  the  greater  violence  of  the  nervous  power  when 
suddenly,  than  when  more  slowly  excited  (§  479),  This  is  also  shown 
in  paroxysms  of  joy  and  anger.  Tliese  passions  may  kill  on  the  in- 
stant, if  suddenly  excited,  but  never  when  gradually  produced,  what- 
ever their  ultimate  intensity  (§  230).  So  a  blow  upon  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  which  shall  not  exceed  in  force  ten  pounds,  may  destroy 
life  instantly,  when  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds,  gradually  ap- 
plied, may  he  wliolly  innoxious  (§  509).  This  is  a  very  important  law 
of  the  nervous  inHuenco,  as  it  is  in  constant  operation  in. the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  diseases,  whether  the  eflbcts  depend  upon  physical  or 
mental  causes.  It  is  owing  lo  the  suddenness  with  which  the  nervous 
power  is  developed,  that  syncope  may  be  occasioned  by  a  very  small 
loss  of  blood  (§  940,  961,  974),  or  when  it  proceeds  from  offensive 
sights,  nauseous  odoi-s.  or  any  mental  emotion  (§  041),  It  is  owing 
to  the  same  principle,  in  part,  that  blisters  often  give  more  relief  when 
they  operate  rapidly  than  slowly.  It  is  an  especial  reason  why  emet- 
ics are  often  so  suddenly  curative  in  croup,  &c. ;  all  having  their  a« 
tonisbing  foundation  in  a  common  principle  (^  893  i,  902  ^). 

477,  a.  I  now  approach  the  important  experiments  which  overthrow 
Le  Gallois*,  and  all  the  conclusions  which  wore  so  extensively  de- 
rived from  them  as  to  organic  actions,  and  through  which,  in  part,  1 
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interpret  all  the  laws  of  remote  sympathy,  all  the  effects  of  movoific 
and  remedial  agents  upon  distant  parts  when  applied  to  the  stomach, 
or  skin,  or  lungs,  &c. ;  of  the  remote  influences  of  disease,  and  all  the 
effects  of  the  passioxis;  of  blows  upon  the  epigastrium,  and  the  sud- 
denly pernicious  influences  of  surgical  operations ;  in  short,  every  un- 
usual phenomenon  which  can  be  supposed  to  happen  through  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  power.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  they  corrob- 
orate, and  are  corroborated  by,  all  the  conclusions  which  I  shall  have 
drawn  as  to  the  nervous  power,  and  its  laws  of  reflex  nervous  action, 
from  the  phenomena  of  natural  and  morbid  conditions,  and  from  the 
discoveries  in  relation  to  the  two  orders  of  nerves  (§  464).* 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  experiments  are  by  Philip.  A  large 
number  are  omitted,  as  unnecessary  to  my  purposes, 

477,  b.  Experiment  1.  "A  rabbit  was  deprived  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput.  Respiration  ceased,  but 
was  kept  up  artificially.  The  spinal  marrow  was  then  laid  bare  from 
the  occiput  to  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  chest  was  next  opened,  and 
the  heart  was  found  beating  with  considerable  force.  The  whole 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  was  then  removed,  and  without 
affecting  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  skull  was  then  opened,  and  the 
whole  brain  removed,  so  that  no  part  of  the  central  organs  remained 
above  the  vertebrae.  There  was,  however,  no  abatement  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  By  suspending  artificial  respiration,  however, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  removal  of  the  brain,  the  heart 
ceased  to  beat;  but  its  action  >«ras  again  restored  on  renewing  the 
respiration ;  that  is,  en  receiving  oxygenated  blood. 

Exp,  2.  "  Having  rendered  a  rabbit  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the 
occiput,  Philip  destroyed  the  whole  spinal  marrow  by  a  hot  wire. 
Respiration  was  supported  artificially,  and,  on  dividing  the  carotid  ar- 
tery, the  blood  spouted  out. 

Exp.  3.  "A  rabbit  was  rendered  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput, 
and  artificial  respiration  performed.  The  spinal  marrow,  from  the 
base  of  the  skull  to  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  was  removed, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  a  hot  wire.  The  carot- 
id artery  was  then  found  beating,  and,  on  dividing  it,  the  blood  rushed 
out  with  great  force,  per  saltum, 

Exp.  4.  "In  another  rabbit,  insensibility  was  produced  in  the  forego- 
■  ing  manner,  the  whole  spinal  marrow  removed,  and  artificial  respira- 
tion not  performed.  The  carotid  artery  being  divided,  dark-colored 
blood  flowed  per  saltum.  The  lungs  were  then  inflated,  and  florid 
blood  began  to  spout  out  of  the  artery. 

Exp,  5.  "  In  this  experiment  the  rabbit  was  rendered  insensible,  but 
not  motionless,  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput,  and  natui-al  breathing  con- 
tinued. The  spinal  cord  was  then  destroyed  by  a  hot  wire.  A  femo- 
ral artery  was  now  opened,  and  the  blood  spouted  out.  Then  the 
other  femoral  artery  was  opened,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  copi- 
ously, and  continued  to  flow  for  seven  minutes  ;  when  one  of  the  carot- 
ids was  opened,  from  which  blood  issued  in  a  full  stream,  and  till  most 
of  the  blood  was  evacuated. 

Exp.  6.  "  The  brain  of  a  frog  and  the  spinal  marrow,  as  low  as  the 

dorsal  vertebrae,  were  laid  bai*e.     The  thorax  was  then  opened,  and 

the  heart  found  acting  vigorously.      The  part  of  the  spinal  marrow 

which  hatd  been  laid  bare  was  then  removed,  but  without  at  all  affecC- 

*  See  Rights  of  Authors  p.  912. 
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Ing  either  the  motion  of  the  heart,  or  the  passage  of  blood  through  it 
The  brain  was  then  removed  with  tbe  same  result, 

Exp.  7.  **  The  brain  and  spinal  maiTow  of  a  frog  were  removed  at 
the  same  lime.  Oo  opening  the  thorax  the  heart  was  found  porform- 
ing  the  circulation  finely. 

Exp,  S,  *'  A  ligature  was  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  frog,  the  head  cut 
off,  and  the  spinal  ra arrow  destroyed  by  a  wire.  The  circulation  in 
the  web  contitmed  afterwardj  for  many  minutea,  as  vigorous  as  in  tba£ 
of  a  healthy  frog, 

Exp.  9.  **  The  spinal  marrow  and  brain  of  a  frog  were  destroyed  by 
a  wire.  The  animal  appeared  (piite  dead  for  several  minutea,  during 
which  the  circulation  was  seen  in  the  web  as  vigorous  as  io  that  of  a 
healthy  frog." 

478,  u.  Tho  f  iregoing  and  following  experiment  disprove  the  con- 
cluj^ions  derived  from  Le  Gallois',  that  the  power,  on  which  the  motion 
of  the  heart  depends,  resides  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  all  parts  of  it. 
They  also  establish »  what  had  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  heart 
when  severed  from  the  body,  that  its  iietion  may  be  continued  without 
brain  and  i^pinid  cord;  and  the  proof  ejtt ends  ecpially  to  the  blood-ves- 
sels. ^*  From  various  iriuls,*'  sajs  Dr.  Philip,  *'we  found  that  the  cir- 
culation ctuses  quite  aB  soon  without,  as  with  the  destruction  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  Loss  of  blood  seems  to  be  ilie  chief  cause/'  '*TLe  re- 
sult is  btill  more  striking  in  cold-blooded  animtds,  in  wliich  death  takes 
place  so  E^lovvly  ihat  the  circulation  couliuues  loi.g  alter  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  brain  and  spinal  iiiarn>vv'*  (§  257). 

478,  h.  The  experiments  prove,  what  will  be  more  fully  ehown,  that, 
to  influence  the  heart  and  vc^^sels  through  ihc  main  nervous  centres  an 
impression  must  bo  made  either  upon  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  But 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  with  its  central  gafiglia.^  was  present,  by  which 
an  exciting  intluence  was  propagated  upon  the  great  organs  and  blood- 
vessels; and  however  the  heart  and  intesiines  maybe  maintained  in 
muscular  liction  when  severed  from  the  body  (§  264),  the  whole  ner\*' 
otjs  mechanisini,  e^ipecially  the  ganglion ic,  is  engaged,  in  natural  states, 
in  rejecting  exciliiig  inllucuccs  upon  those  organs,  the  blood-vessels, 
<Scc.,  and  thus,  also,  modifving  the  organic  products  (§  113,  35 G  a,  399, 
456  ^x-459  g,  401,  473  ^,"475-^,  470  c,  483  c,  88H  17,  952).* 

478,  €.  The  cx|icrimeias  prti^e,  in  connection  with  otliers  to  be  re- 
lated of  the  same  nature,  that  the  iKiions  of  life  ai"C  carried  on  by  pow- 
ers or  properties  inherent  in  each  (lart  (§  184), 

478,  iL  They  |)rove  that  when  dealli  suddenly  follows  a  division  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  or  a  simple  rem  oval  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  it 
does  so  e.^sentially  by  aboliBhing  respiration,  or  rather  as  in  §  510* 

479.  A  practical  cnnaideration  of  great  moment  grows  out  of  the 
difference  in  the  modes  in  which  the  foregoing  experiments  were  per- 
formed by  Philip  and  Le  GaOois,  and  the  vast  difference  in  the  re- 
suits.  The  fliscrepanees  in  results  wore  owning  entirely  to  a  diflcrence 
in  the  size  of  the  wires  by  which  the  two  experimenters  destroyed  the 
apinal  cord  ;  Le  Gallois  having  employed  a  wiro  that  filled  the  cavity 
of  the  spinal  column,  and  thus  destroyed  tho  spinal  cord  suddetdy, 
while  Pliiiip  used  a  smaller  wure,  and  destroyed  tho  cord  gradually; 
or  it  was  removed,  along  with  the  brain,  without  farther  injury  to  them. 
Id  Lo  Gallois*  experiments,  therefore,  the  nervous  influence  was  snd- 
donly  and  powerfully  transmitted  through  all  the  nerves  lead  in  1;  from 

*  Sec  1ft te  Ejyrrimentjf  with  p<n?on»,  Nonr  R  p.  U 13.— 1862. 
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the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  the  sympathetic ;  while  in  Philip's,  it  was 
so  gradual  and  imperfect,  that  it  was  not  determined  with  destructivo 
violence  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
though  always  with  a  more  or  less  prostrating  effect  at  first.  So,  too, 
of  the  sudden  or  gradual  destruction  or  removal  of  the  brain.  What, 
also,  is  thus  true  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  (as  will  farther  appear), 
is  equally  so  of  all  the  other  organic  viscera  (§  476i  A,  509,  510,  947). 

2d.  On  the  Relation  which  subsists  between  the  Heart  and  Vessels  of 
Circulation,  and  the  Nervous  System  ;  and  the  Influence  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  upon  the  Capillary  Blood-vessels, 

480.  The  following  experiments  are  much  more  important  than  the 
preceding  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the  nervous  power,  how  it 
may  be  variously  excited,  how  variously  modified  by  artificial  causes, 
and  how  it  may  be  determined  with  various  effects  upon  the  organic 
functions.  These,  with  another  group  relative  to  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, open  to  us  the  modus  operandi  of  the  passions  in  organic  life, 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  in  their  effects  upon  parts  distant 
from  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation,  of  sudden  deaths  Irom  injuries 
distant  from  the  nervous  centres,  of  the  sympathies  from  diseases, 
&c. ;  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  is  known  of  the  sensitive 
and  motor  nerves,  and  the  reflections  of  the  nervous  power,  as  set 
forth  in  the  laws  relative  to  this  subject  (§  462-470,  512-524). 

The  object  in  producing  insensibility  was  to  prevent  all  agitation  of 
the  animals,  that  the  effects  of  the  stimuli,  &c.,  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously observed. 

Experiments  relative  to  the  Heart  in  its  Connection  urith  the  Nervous 

System, 

481,  a.  Experiment  10.  A  rabbit  was  deprived  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput,  artificial  respiration  per- 
formed, and  the  brain  and  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  laid  bare. 
The  thorax  was  then  opened,  and  the  heart  observed  to  beat  with 
strength  and  regularity.  Spirit  of  wine  was  then  applied  to  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  and  a  greatly  increased  action  of  the  heart  was  the  con- 
sequence. It  was  afterward  applied  to  the  brain  with  the  same 
effect.  The  increase  of  action  was  immediate  and  decided  in  both 
cases,  and  as  great  in  one  as  in  the  other.  The  effect  of  the  blow 
upon  the  head,  in  all  the  cases,  was  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pul- 
sations ;  as  generally  happens  in  apoplexy. 

Exp,  11.  The  foregomg  experiment  was  repeated,  with  the  differ- 
ence, that  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  was  laid  bare.  The  motion 
of  the  heart  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  influenced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  alcohol  to  the  dorsal,  as  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  but  it  was  very  little  influenced  by  its  application  to 
the  lumbar  portion. 

481,  b.  We  see,  therefore,  that  experiments  10  and  11,  independ- 
ently of  the  more  important  ones  which  follow,  illustrate  the  most 
essential  elements  that  are  concerned  in  remote  sympathy,  and  in  the 
operation  of  the  passions  upon  organic  actions,  in  their  connection 
vrith  what  has  been  said  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  (§  462-475).  When,  for  instance,  a  morbific 
or  remedial  agent,  applied  to  the  stomach  or  skin,  influences  a  remote 
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part,  and  produces,  or  removes,  disease  in  that  part,  its  primary  im- 
pression is  transmitted  to  tlie  brain  aiid  spinal  cord  by  the  sensitivo  , 
ner\'es,  where  the  impression  acts  upon  the  central  organs  just  as  th^i 
alcohol  did  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  and,  like  that,  it  doTelopfl 
the  nervous  power  whicli  ij*  then  reflected  through  the  incident  nervog] 
upon  remote  parts,  just  as  it  was  to  the  heart  in  the  application  of  th« 
alcohol ;  the  incident  ncn^es  in  organic  life  being  the  sympathetic. 

As  to  the  passions,  they  are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  action  ofl 
agents  applied  directly  to  tho  brain,  and  develop  and  modify  the  ner^ 
vons  power  in  the  same  direct  manner.  Such  as  are  exciting  arei 
analogous  in  their  oIFecls  to  those  of  alcohol  j  such  as  are  depressing,  I 
lo  those  of  tobacco,  opium,  &c.  (§  227-230).  From  the  equal  eflect  \ 
of  the  alcohol,  also,  when  applied  directly  to  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  the  nervons  power  is  also  generated  in  this  part,  as  it  ia,l 
more  or  less,  in  all  the  nerves. 

When,  however,  tho  nervous  inHuence  is  developed  by  the  prima- 
«y  action  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  ia  in^. 
creased  in  consequence,  the  development  of  the  nervous  influence  ia  1 
reflex  ;  just  as  it  is  in  respiration  (§  500).  But,  in  all  these  casea^J 
the  nervous  influence  Is  developed  in  tho  brain  and  spinal  cord  bj,J 
the  transmitted  impression,  just  as  it  is  by  the  alcohol  when  applied  i 
directly  to  the  nervous  centres  ;  the  transmitted  impression  being  ox*i 
actly  equivalent  to  tho  direct  action  of  the  physical  agent  upon  the^j 
central  parts  (^  1074).    There  is  no  absorption  of  alcohol,  p,  17'2»  no,  94»] 

481,  c\  It  is  now  important  to  observe  in  the  relative  experimental 
upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  ihat  when  they  exist  in  connection, 
the  influence  of  agents  applied  to  tlie  cord,  in  developing  the  noiToua^ 
power,  may  be  mostly  exerted  upon  the  brain  (§  459,  481  e). 

Ejp,    12.  **  Preparation  tho  same  as  in  Exp.  10  and  13,  excepting] 
only  the  anterior  part  of  die  brain  was  laid  bare.     The  spirii  of  wmcj 
applied  to  this  part  of  the  brain  produced  as  decided  an  effect  on  th^l 
motion  of  the  heart  as  in  Exp.  10  and  11.     The  spirit  of  wine  waal 
washed  ofl*  and  a  watery  solution,  first  of  opium,  then  of  tobacco,  wbaI 
applied,  with  the  eflect  of  an  increase,  but  of  a  much  less  increase  ofl 
the  heart's  action,  than  arose  from  the  spirit  of  wine.     The  increasedJ 
action  was  gi'eatcr  from  the  opium  than  from  the  tubacco,     The  ^i^*l-l 
effect  of  both  was  soon  sit^cccded  htj  a  more  languid  action  of  tho  heart] 
than  that  which  preceded  their  application  to  tVie  brain.     This  effec 
was  greatest  and  came  on  soonest  when  the  tobacco  was  used ;  and^ 
there  ^vas  always  observed,  for  the  experiment  was  frequently  repeat*! 
ed,  an  evident  increase  in  the  action  of  the  heart  when  the  tobacco  wa^ 
washed  off'.     This  was  also  seen,  though  in  a  less  degree,  when  the 
opium  was  washed  ofl*     Little  or  none  of  this  debilitating  eSect  was 
observed  when  the  spirit  of  wino  was  used.     After  its  stiraulaling  ef- 
fect had  subsided,  the  action  of  the  heart  returned  to  only  about  the 
same  degree  as  before  tho  application  of  the  slimnlus. 

Exp,  13.  **  The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated  on  an  animal  of 
cold  blood.  In  this  case  a  frog  was  deprived  of  sensibility,  in  less  than 
a  minute,  by  immersing  the  hind  legs  in  the  tincture  of  opium.  Alco- 
hol, and  watery  solutions  of  opium  and  tobacco,  were  applied  to  tho 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  in  E.xp,  12,  and  with  precisely  the  same  e^ 
fects.  The  application  and  washijig  ojfut  the  stimulant  and  sedative* 
were  frequently  repeated  in  this  experiment  with  the  same  results 
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It  is  remarkable  that  we  could  a/Tect  the  motion  of  the  heait  by  the 
agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  after  they  had  all 
ceased  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  mtiscles  of  voluntary  motion  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  The  action  of  the  heart  could  be 
also  influenced  by  these  agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row long  after  the  circulation  had  ceased**  Of  course,  therefore,  no 
action  by  absorption. 

Exp.  14.  '*  This  experiment  only  differed  from  the  last  in  the  cer 
vical  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  lower  part  of  the  brain  being  re 
moved,  and  the  agents  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
lies  between  the  eyes  of  the  frog.  Spirit  of  wine,  opium,  and  tobac* 
CO,  thus  applied,  affected  the  motion  of  the  heart  quite  as  much,  and 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  as  when  they  were  applied  to  the  entire 
brain  or  spinal  marrow. 

"  The  action  of  the  heart,  in  the  foregoine  experiment,  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  msirrow  long  after 
the  circulation  had  ceasedJ* — Note  B  p.  1113. 

481,  d.  In  Exp.  12, 13,  and  14,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  mod- 
iflcatiou  of  the  nervous  power  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agents 
employed,  while  the  effects  correspond  with  such  as  are  produced  by 
the  same  agents  when  taken  into  the  stomach  (§  226,  &c.).  It  will  be 
also  observed  that  the  effects  are  parallel  with  those  of  the  different 
passions ;  those  of  the  alcohol  corresponding  with  the  effects  of  anger 
and  joy,  and  those  of  opium  and  tobacco  with  such  as  arise  from  grief, 
fear,  &c.  I  hold  that  the  doctrine  which  I  have  propounded  as  to 
modifications  of  the  nervous  power  is  established  by  these  experi- 
ments ;  though  abundantly  shown  by  the  phenomena  arising  from 
morbific  and  remedial  agents.  There  is  no  other  intelligible  solution 
of  the  problems  which  they  supply.  In  the  experiments,  too,  it  will 
be  conceded  that  the  nervous  power  was  the  efficient  remote  cause  of 
the  results;  whence  it  follows  that  the  nervous  power  must  be  in  di^ 
ferent  states  when  it  is  excited  by  alcohol,  opium,  and  tobacco,  cor- 
responding with  the  differences  in  effects  (Rights  of  Authors,  p.  912). 

481,  e.  The  foregoing  Exp.  12,  13,  and  14,  independently  of  the 
multitude  of  other  facts,  also  completely  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  op 
oration  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  by  absorption.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  these  experiments  the  action  of  the  heart  could  be  influ- 
enced by  the  agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  "  long  afler 
the  circulation  had  ceased."  This  circumstance,  besides  its  bearing 
upon  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  shows  us  how  the  heart  is  roused  into 
action,  in  cases  of  syncope,  by  the  application  of  stimulants  to  the 
nose,  cold  to  the  surface,  &c.  (§  945). 

Exp.  15.  "  The  spine  of  a  rabbit  was  divided  near  the  head,  and 
the  spinal  man-ow  destroyed  by  means  of  a  wire.  Spirit  of  wine  was 
then  applied  to  the  brain,  which  influenced  the  action  of  the  heart  as 
readily,  and  to  as  great  a  degree,  as  it  does  when  the  spinal  marrow 
is  entire"  (p.  321,  f  494  e,  Exp.— Note  B  p.  1113). 

481, y!  This  experiment  demonstrates  the  difficulty  of  forming  prop- 
er conclusions  as  to  the  special  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
and  of  different  parts  of  tne  brain,  by  any  experiments  (§  459,  a).  It 
shows,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  as  powerfully 
influenced  through  the  brain  when  the  spinal  marrow  is  destroyed,  as 
when  it  is  entire.     The  ganglionic  nerve  resolves  the  problem. 
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48]  I  g\  I  now  come  to  those  experiirjeiits  whicb  farther  illusirate 
tlie  principle  concerned  in  the  sudden  production  of  death  by  Mowf 
on  the  epigastric  region,  surreal  operations,  small  loss  of  blood,  joy, 
an^er,  &:c.  They  also  go  to  interpret  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  iigenta  as  to  their  rapidity  and  intensity,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  E\p.  10-15,  and  others  which  are  to  follow. 
The  effects  now  supposed  depeml  on  the  rapidity  ami  intensity  with 
which  the  nervous  power  may  be  excited,  and  reflected  not  only  upon 
the  heart,  blood-vessels,  stomach,  &c,,  but  upon  the  brain  itself,  n^  aUo 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  nen'oiis  power  may  be  modified  by  the 
nature  of  the  agent,  as  in  Exp,  12  and  13. 

If  the  head  and  spinal  man"ow  of  a  frog  he  removed,  tho  bean 
continues  to  perform  its  functions  perfectly  for  many  hours,  nor  does 
It  seem  at  all  immediately  alTcctcd  by  their  removal.  But,  we  fittd 
the  effect  very  diflt^rent  when  the  most  sudden  and  powerful  agent  is 
applied  to  them.  If  they  are  even  destroyed  by  being  sliced  away, 
the  heart,  after  this  mode  of  destruction,  heats  on  as  usual.  But,  if 
either  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  be  instantly  crushed,  the  heart  feels  it 
immediately  and  forcibly.     Thus  : 

E3^p,  16.  **  The  thorax  of  a  largo  frog  being  opened,  the  brain  was 
crushed  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  The  heart  immediately  perform- 
ed a  few  quick,  weak  contractions.  It  then  lay  quite  still  for  about 
half  a  minute.  After  this,  its  beating  returned^  but  it  supported  the 
circulation  very  imperfectly.  In  ten  minutes  after,  its  vigor  was  con- 
siderably restored ;  when  the  gpina!  marrow  was  cnished  by  one 
blow.  Tho  heart  then  beat  quickly  and  feebly  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  seemed  'wholly  to  have  lost  its  power.  In  aboutt  half  a  rain- 
ute,  it  again  began  to  beat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  acquired  considera- 
ble power,  and  again  supported  the  circulation.  It  beat  more  feebly, 
however,  than  before  the  spinal  maiTow  was  destroyed.  It  ceased  to 
beat  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  hmin  had  been  destroyed 
In  another  frog,  after  the  brain  and  spinal  marniw  had  been  wholly 
iTjnored,  the  heart  beat  nino  hours,  graduaHy  becoming  more  lan- 
guid." 

Exp.  17,  ♦'  The  foregoing  experiment  cannot  ho  performed  in  the 
same  way  on  warm-blooded  animals,  but  it  may  be  performed  in  a 
way  equally  satisfactory.  In  two  rabbits  the  brain  was  crushed  by  a 
blow.  In  both  the  heart  immediately  beat  ^vith  an  extremely  feeble 
and  fluctuating  motion.  The  anterior  part  of  the  brain  only  was 
crushed  in  another  rabbit,  with  tho  same  result.  A  strong  ligature 
was  thrown  around  the  neck  of  a  fourth  rabbity  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment it  was  tightened,  the  head  was  cut  oC  The  heart  continued 
beating  regularly,  in  this  case,  and  nrit  more  quickly  than  in  health. 
All  the  rabbits  were  of  the  same  age/' 

Exp.  18,  Tho  following  is  still  more  conclusive: 

**  The  anterior  pait  of  the  brain  of  a  rabbit  was  crashed  by  a  ham- 
raer.  No  motion  of  the  heart  ivas  perceived  by  applying  the  hand  to 
the  side.  The  head  was  cut  ofi*,  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute  af- 
ter tho  brain  had  been  crushed,  Ko  blood  spouted  out.  and  very  lit- 
tle ran  fmm  the  vessels.  A  strong  ligature  was  passed  round  the 
neck  of  another  rabbit  of  the  same  age.  It  was  suddenly  tightened, 
and  tho  head  cut  off.  In  this  instance  the  henrt  was  found  beating 
regularly  under  the  finger  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute.     At 
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tbo  end  of  this  time,  the  ligature  was  slackened,  and  the  blood  spout- 
ed out  to  the  distance  of  three  feet,  and  continued  to  spout  out  with 
great  force,  till  nearly  the  whole  blood  was  evacuated." 

481,  h.  The  last  of  the  foregoing  comparative  experiments  goes 
with  others  in  demonstrating  the  error  of  the  common  opinion,  that 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  or  other  organic  func- 
tions, fail  by  crushing  the  brain,  it  is  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
nervous  influence.  But,  still  more  conclusive  is  the  fact  that  the  en- 
rire  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  removed  without  anypresent  effect 

ipon  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  as  in  Experiment  7. 
By  this,  and  other  considerations,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
vhen  syncope  arises  from  loss  of  blood,  it  is  not  owing,  as  has  been 
supposed,  to  the  failure  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  the  organs  of 
circulation,  but  that  this  influence  increases  on  the  approach  of  syn- 
cope, is  a  principal  cause  of  the  paroxysm,  and  is  actually  greatest 
when  the  paroxysm  is  complete  (§  947,  948,  and  Medical  and  Phys- 
^logical  Commentaries f  vol.  i.,  p.  168-176). 

482,  The  preceding  experiments  determine  a  variety  of  important 
points,  of  extensive  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  ap- 
plication, and  to  which  brief  references  were  made.  The  whole  should 
be  viewed  in  connection,  and  also  with  such  as  are  to  follow ;  while 
\  constant  reference  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of  sympathy,  as  sot 
forth  in  the  fiflh  division  of  our  subject. 

Experiments  relative  to  the  Arteries  in  their  Ckmnection  with  the  Ner- 
vous System. 

483,  a.  The  next  important  step  in  our  inquiry  is  to  ascertain,  in  a 
more  specific  manner  tnan  the  preceding  experiments,  how  Jar  the  ves- 
sels of  circulation  are  capable  of  being  ir^ttenced  through  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  (^  1040). 

To  determine  the  foregoing  problem,  it  is  first  necessary  to  settle 
another ;  namely,  how  far  the  vessels  of  circulation  can  support  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  independently  of  the  heart.  That  the  small  arteries 
possess  this  power  in  an  eminent  degree  has  been  already  rendered 
sufficiently  certain  (§  392,  393.  Also,  Med,  and  Phys.  Comm.y  vol.  ii., 
p.  145-151,  398,  422,  &c.).  But  we  now  arrive  at  the  same  knowl- 
edge by  another  process. — Note  CI  p.  1122. 

As  a  comparative  experiment,  Philip  passed  a  ligature  round  all 
the  vessels  attached  to  the  heait  of  a  frog,  and  then  cut  out  the  heart. 
"  On  bringing  the  web  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  before  the  microscope, 
the  circulation  was  found  to  be  vigorous,  and  continued  so  for  many 
minutes ;  at  length  gradually  becoming  more  languid." 

Now,  if  the  heart  be  allowed  to  remain,  whatever  impression  made 
upon  the  brain  shall  suddenly  diminish  or  arrest  the  circulation  in  the 
capiUary  arteries,  will  prove  that  these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  heart, 
may  be  influenced  by  the  nervous  power. 

Experiment  19.  "  The  web  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  frog  was 
brought  before  the  microscope,  and  while  Mr.  Hastings  observed  the 
circulation,  which  was  vigorous,  Dr.  Philip  crushed  the  brain  with  a 
hammer.  The  vessels  of  the  web  instantly  lost  their  power,  the  cir- 
culation ceasing.  In  a  short  time  the  blood  again  began  to  move,  but 
with  less  force  than  natural.     This  experiment  was  repeated,  with  the 
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same  result.     If  the  brain  he  not  cximpleidif  crushed,  the  blow  increases 
the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  web,^'* 

The  next  experiment  corresponds  with  those  of  the  foregoing,  which 
Jenote  that  the  effects  of  the  nei'voua  power  upon  the  orgtinic  proper- 
ties and  functions  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  developed, 
modified  J  and  reflected.     Will  galvanism  explain  them  (^  893  a)  ? 

Kxp.  20.  **  The  spine  of  a  irog  was  laid  open  at  the  lower  end, 
and  a  wire,  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  with  the  cavity  of  tLe 
spine,  forced  llirongh  it,  as  in  Le  Galloifl'  experiments.  The  circu- 
lation was  found  to  have  wholly  ceased  in  the  web  of  the  hind  leg.** 

Now  mark  the  contrast  when  a  small  wire  was  employed ;  for,  m 
another  frog  the  spinal  cord  was  destroyed  by  introducing  in  the  samo 
way,  and  moving  in  various  directions,  a  wire  much  smaller  than  the 
canity  of  the  spino.  The  frog  soon  appeared  to  be  quite  dead;  but 
the  circulation  in  the  web  was  found  to  bo  vigorous* 

Exp.  21.  **  Part  of  the  cranium  of  a  frog  was  removed,  the  web 
of  one  of  the  bind  legs  broaght  before  the  microscope,  and  the  cir- 
culation in  it  ohser^'ed.  The  animal  was  now  rendered  insensible 
by  the  immersion  of  the  other  hind  leg  in  laudanum*  The  insensi- 
bility did  not  in  the  least  affect  tlic  circulation  in  the  web  before  the 
microscope.  Spirit  of  wine  was  then  applied  to  the  brain  with  an  ev 
idcnt  increase  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  web.  The  same  ef- 
fect was  produced  in  a  less  degree  by  watery  solutions  of  opium  and 
tobacco.  Af\er  the  tobacco  had  been  applied  for  about  half  a  minute, 
the  motion  of  the  blood  was  much  less  rapid  than  before  its  applica- 
tion. Oil  washing  off  the  tobacco,  the  vvlocity  of  the  bl^od  was  increased, 
and  was  again  lessened  on  apphfing  it.  This  was  repeated  several 
times  with  the  same  effects.  When  the  circulation  iu  the  web  bad 
almost  ceased  after  the  tobacco  had  been  washed  off,  its  velocity  teas 
increased  on  applying  spirit  of  wine  to  the  brain  " 

Analpgous  expex-iments,  but  varied  from  the  foregoing  in  some  of 
the  details,  gave  the  same  results. 

483,  i*  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Hall  attempted  to  inval- 
idate Philip'a  experiments  wkh  alcohol,  &c.,  applied  to  the  nervous 
centres,  by  repeating  just  one  of  tbem,  and  that  one  the  least  impor- 
tant of  any.  It  was  the  least  important  because  it  was  raado  upon  a 
cold-blooded  animal,  and  because,  also»  the  state  of  insensibility  was 
produced  by  laudanuin ;  the  experiment  being  no.  21,  or  the  last  of 
the  foregoing  aeries.  Of  that  experiment  he  says  that  the  motions  of 
the  heart  wero  not  affected  on  applying  alcohol  to  the  brain.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  he  tried  the  effect  of  the  infusions  of  opium  and  tobac- 
co, nor  that  he  repeated  those  far  more  important  experiments  upon 
warm-blooded  animals. 

The  difference  in  the  results  is  of  the  easiest  explanation*  By  Dr. 
Hairs  method  of  producing  insensibility  by  the  long-continued  and 
extensive  application  of  laudanum  to  the  surface  of  the  animal  the 
sedative  effect  of  the  nervous  influence  was  so  powcrftilly  determined 
upon  the  circulatory  organs^  that  alcohol,  when  applied  to  tlie  brain, 
failed  of  rousing  the  action  of  the  hcait.  In  Philip's  experiment  it  is 
obvious  that  the  cutaneous  application  of  the  laudanum  was  of  short 
duration,  and  this  was  only  relative  to  a  few  upon  flTogs,  Dr.  Halh 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  this  objection  might  be  raised 
against  his  experiment  j  for  hft  remarks  that>  '*  I  believe  that  then? 
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may  be  one  difference  between  Dr.  Philip's  expenment  and  my  own 
(that  is),  I  might  apply  the  laudanum  more  effectually'^  It  is  this  dif- 
ference which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  results  (^  484  a,  Ex.  C.  D). 

Finally,  the  force  of  Dr.  Philip's  experiment  is  increased  by  the 
very  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  production  of  insensibility 
by  laudanum ;  since  his  subsequent  application  of  a  watery  infusion 
of  opium  to  the  brain  influenced  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  as  in 
those  cases  where  insensibility  had  been  effected  by  other  means. 
And  so  of  the  following  like  experiments  by  Alston,  and  by  Dr.  Hall 
himself 

483,  c.  There  is  one  more  fact  connected  with  the  present  stage  of 
my  inquiry,  which  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  and  by  which  Dr.  Hall 
would  invalidate,  still  farther,  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Philip 
from  his  experiment  of  crushing  the  brain.  In  this  experiment  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  temporarily  suspended.  Now,  Dr.  Hall  would 
argue  that  this  suspension  is  not  the  result  of  any  special  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  brain  over  the  heart,  during  the  act  of  violence,  be- 
cause the  same  effect  will  follow  when  the  stomach  is  violently  crushed 
after  removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.     Thus: 

*'  In  an  eel,  in  which  the  brain  had  been  removed,  and  the  spinal 
marrow  destroyed,  the  stomach  was  violently  crushed  with  a  hammer. 
The  heart,  which  had  previously  beat  vigorously  sixty  times  in  a  min- 
ute, stopped  suddenly  and  remained  motionless  for  many  seconds.  It 
then  contracted ;  after  a  long  interval  it  contracted  again,  and  slowly 
and  gradually  recovered  an  action  of  considerable  fi-equency  and 
vigor." 

Dr.  Hall,  therefore,  argues  that  the  nervous  system  had  no  agency 
in  transmitting  influences  of  the  injured  stomach  to  the  heart,  and 
that,  *'  the  organic  structures  (meaning  others  than  the  nervous)  must 
have  been  the  medium  through  which  the  effect  of  the  violence  was 
conveyed  to  the  heart." 

I  need  not  go  far  to  indicate  the  capital  error  of  Dr.  Hall's  conclu- 
sion, so  opposed  to  the  phenomena  of  the  passions,  and  the  well-known 
effects  of  cerebral  -hemorrhage,  and  blows  upon  the  head.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  brain,  and  the  destruction  ol 
the  spinal  cord,  in  the  case  of  the  eel,  that  the  whole  ganglionic  sys- 
tem, all  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  pneumogastric  besides,  remained 
entire.  It  was  therefore  through  this  vast  range  of  most  important 
nerves,  through  the  great  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  through  the 
whole  of  the  anancephalous  system  of  nerves  (§  461^),  that  the  ner- 
vous influence  was  propagated  to  the  heart  by  crushing  the  stomach 
of  the  animal.  Had,  however,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  been  per- 
mitted to  remain,  the  demonstrations  of  pervous  influence  upon  the 
heart  would  have  been  more  strongly  pronounced.  Nor  was  it  a  fair 
experiment  to  have  selected  a  cold-blooded  animal,  and  so  tenacious 
of  life  as  the  eel,  to  contrast  an  important  result  with  such  as  had 
been  obtained  by  a  very  different  experiment  upon  a  warm-blooded 
animal. — Note  B'p.  1113. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  slight  blows  over  the  stomach  of  a  man  may 
destroy  his  life  in  an  instant,  when  they  would  be  harmless  to  an  ed. 
Hunter,  and  others,  relate  instances  of  instant  death  when  extirpa- 
ting a  testicle,  or  performing  minor  operations ;  and  Mr.  Travers,  and 
others,  from  lancing  a  thecd  abscess  of  the  finger,  and  other  similar 
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sliglil  causes.  Here,  it  catmot  be  denied,  that  a  fatal  nervous  inJlu- 
once  was  thug  reflected  over  the  whole  framo  of  fi  man,  mthout  call- 
ing- to  the  explanatiou  *Uhe  ten  thousand'*  facts  that  are  well  estab- 
lished as  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon  organic  actions ; 
while  we  thus  arrive  at  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  it  ib  through  the 
same  principle  blows  upon  the  epigastrium,  crushing  the  liver,  and 
Bimilar  injuries,  produce  their  fatal  effects. 

But,  if  we  concede  to  Dr.  Hall  the  inconsistency  in  which  he  is  in- 
volved by  his  exporimentj  and  by  his  direct  affirmation  that  sympa- 
thies in  organic  life  are  owing  to  the  mutual  influences  of  organs  among 
each  other,  and  without  the  agency  of  the  nerves  with  which  they  are 
supplied,  it  would  not  aflfect  the  principle  which  relates  to  sympniby 
in  its  aspect  of  an  irapoitaiit  law  which  is  constantly  concerned  in  dis* 
ease  and  in  the  operation  of  remedial  agents.  The  dispute  would  then 
turn  only  on  the  nature  of  the  cause  upon  which  the  function  of  sym- 
pathy depends;  while  the  very  cases  of  disease  which  Dr,  Hall  pro- 
oaces  to  illustrate  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  principle  are  fatal 
to  his  humeral  hypothesis,  and  go  to  my  doctrine  of  reflex  nervous  action. 
But  the  accuracy  of  all  Dr.  Philip's  experimetits  has  been  fully  as* 
certained  by  numerous  physiologists. 

484,  a,  I  shall  now  introduce  a  series  of  experiments  by  other  hands 
which  illustrate,  still  farther,  the  applicability  which  I  have  indicated 
as  to  the  preceding  experiments* 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays  for  1733,  vol.  v.,  p.  128,  are  to  be 
found  the  first  experiments  which  I  shall  now  mention,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  neglected  by  later  observers.  They  were  made  by 
Dr.  Alston,  who  had  no  theory  in  view  to  embarrass  his  vision  or 
judgment;  and  yet  I  have  met  with  no  reference  to  them, 

Exp.  A.  *'  I  conveyed/*  says  Alston,  *'  through  a  small  glass  tube  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  opium  in  water  into  a  frog's  stomach,  and 
putting  the  animal  into  a  glass  cylinder,  adapted  it  so  to  a  good  mi- 
croscope, that  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  a  part  of  the  membrane  be- 
tween the  toes  of  its  hinder  fljot,  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
may  bo  easily  seen.  My  design  was,  since  I  found  opium  killed  frogs, 
to  observe  if  there  was  any  visible  change  made  by  it  in  the  blood  it- 
self, or  in  its  motion.  Neither  of  us  could,  indeed,  see  any  alteration 
of  the  blood  as  to  its  consistence,  color  of  the  serum,  magnitude,  fig- 
urO|  or  color,  of  the  red  globules  j  hut  we  vert/  distinctly  saw  a  surpris- 
ing dtminution  of  the  Mood^s  velociti/^  for  it  did  not  move  half  so  swift.- 
/y  as  it  UTitu rally  does  in  those  creatures.  We  alternately  looked  at  it, 
again  and  again,  and  in  les^t  than  half  an  ^"^'^'*  ^^^^  ^^^  vchcitr/  of  the 
blood  gradn^lhj  increase.  The  uneasy  frog  recovered  its  wanted  vig- 
or, and  the  blood  its  common  velocity/* 

The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated,  after  awhile,  upon  the  same 
frog.     Alston  goes  on  thus  : 

Exp,  B.  **  I  put  the  frojT  into  a  basin  of  clean  water,  and  allowed  it 
half  an  hour  to  tefresh  itself;  then  gave  it  another  dose  of  opium.  The 
blood  then  moved  yet  slower  than  it  did  the  first  time,  and  its  v^elocity 
gradually  decreasing,  it  at  length  stagnated,  first  in  the  smaller,  then 
in  the  larger  vessels,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  animal  died.** 
The  expexiraents  were  frequently  repeated,  with  the  same  rosulta, 
Exp,  C  The  following  experiment  was  performed  by  Dr.  Marshall 

•  WiTtrr,  la  1TB5,  owdc  AalXw  expet^iaBoU  with  tlw  tame  effect. —Wotxa,  4l<s  p.  C!«>-327.— ^ee 
Acer,  p,  8««K 
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'*  I  applied  laudanum,"  he  says,  "  over  the  back  part  of  a  frog,  care- 
fully avoiding  its  contact  with  the  web.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  its 
respiration  and  all  sensibility  had  ceased,  and  the  capillary  circulation 
became,  at  the  same  time,  more  indistinctly  pulsatory  in  the  arteries, 
and  more  and  more  slow  and  feeble  in  the  capillary  vessels  and  veins. 
This  effect  became  gradually  more  marked,  and  in  two  hours  the  cir- 
culaiian  had  ceased  almost  entirely  in  all  the  three  sets  of  vessels.  1 
now  washed  off  the  laudanum^  and  placed  the  frog  in  water.  The  cir- 
eulatian  at  first  gradually,  afterward  more  speedily,  returned,  and  he- 
came  very  vivid  and  vigorous,  even  before  there  was  the  slightest 
RETURN  OF  RESPIRATION  (§  441,  d).  The  rospiratiou  and  sensibility  at 
leng^th  also  returned  completely.  The  laudanum  was  reapplied  and 
agam  removed  with  precisely  the  same  effects.  The  insensibility  was 
so  perfect  that  the  eyes  were  not  retracted  on  being  touched.  The 
recovery  was  prompt  and  complete,*' — See  ^  483  h, 

Exp.  D.  The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated  with  opium  and 
water  ;  w^hen  the  effects  were  less  rapid,  but "  at  length  the  circulation 
in  the  web  ceased,  and  the  animal  became  affected  with  complete  te- 
tanus." 

Exp.  E.  **  The  same  effect  was  produced  more  speedily  on  indu- 
cing the  animal  to  swallow  a  few  drops  of  the  opiate  solution.*** 

4S4,  b,  I  have  now  to  notice  six  principal  points  relative  to  the  ex- 
periments A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

1st.  In  Dr.  Hall's  experiments  (C  and  D),  the  opium  was  applied 
to  the  skin  exclusively. 

13d.  The  effects  were  exactly  the  same  as  obtained  by  administering 
opium  by  the  stomach  (Exp.  A,  B,  and  E). 

3d.  The  effects  in  both  cases  were  similar  to  those  obtained  by 
Philip  from  applying  opium  to  the  brain,  both  in  cold  Guid  warm- 
blooded animals. 

4th.  The  experiments  by  Hall  and  Philip  fully  corroborate  the  ob- 
vious conclusion  from  Alston's  (Dr.  Hall's  being  only  a  repetition  of 
Alston's),  that  opium  does  not  produce  its  effects  by  absorption  into 
the  circulation  (as  is  especially  supposed  of  this  agent),  since  in  all 
the  experiments,  and  the  same  with  tobacco  in  all  (§  483,  Exp. 
21),  the  effects  upon  the  circulation  went  off  as  soon  as  the  solu- 
tions were  washed  fi*om  the  skin,  or  from  the  brain,  and  returned 
when  they  were  again  applied,  and  again  promptly  disappeared  when 
the  solutions  were  washed  off.  Brodie's  experiment  with  tobacco  is 
also  in  direct  proof  of  its  universal  operation  through  the  nervous 
centres  (§  904,  b,  1088  b,  c).t -Notes  B  I  pp.  1113,  1118. 

5th.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the  circumstaiices  at- 
tending the  effects  of  opium  upon  the  system  at  large  are  the  same, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  the  nervous  centres,  to  the  stomach,  or  to  the 
skin.  It  follows,  therefore,  in  connection  with  what  is  known  of  the 
influences  which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  exert  on  the  actions 
of  organic  life,  that  the  remote  effects  of  opium,  applied  to  the  stom- 
ach or  skin,  are  produced  by  a  modification  and  reflected  action  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  distant  parts  (§  224,  226,  &c.). 

Here,  then,  we  see,  more  and  more  clearly,  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
plication which  I  have  made  of  Philip's  experiments,  and  which  will 
become  more  strikingly  obvious  by  connecting  them  with  the  sequel, 
*  Hall,  on  the  Infiuence  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow  vpon  the  Circulaiion,  p.  Ill 

t  Wrttt  Applied  op!am  to  a  frog  alter  dertroTing  Ui6  Imfn  and  tplnal  oord,  when  the  heart  ww 

much  len  affected  than  when  applied  in  the  natural  stale ^WoBXt,  p.  613.-^?e  %  483  e^  aa\o  tyn^ 

pathetic  nerve^  and  i  1083  6,  as  to  nkin. 
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ftnJ  with  the  icsuhs  of  Sir  C.  Beirs  discovery.  Let  nn  suppose,  fot 
instance,  that  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  principle  upon  which 
remote  sympathy  depends,  than  the  natural  phenomena  which  are  con- 
Btantly  manifested.  We  should  certainly  know,  from  these  results, 
that  such  a  principle  exists;  but  where,  or  how  developed,  or  how 
varied  in  its  influenceei,  we  could  not  know*  with  certainty  without  di- 
i-ect  experiment.  With  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  such  experiments 
as  Philip*s>  we  arrive  at  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  manner  in 
which  elFects  now  under  consideration  are  brought  about,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  worst  speculations  in  medicine.  But,  before  reasoning 
from  these  experiments  we  should  know  the  manner  in  which  impres- 
sions are  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by  the  nonces  of 
sensation^  how  they  are  reflected  from  these  central  organs,  and  the 
obvious  results  which  follow  in  animal  life,  and  how  these  results  cor- 
respond with  simiJar  effects  in  organic  life  (§  500)-  The  foundation 
of  an  important  philosophy  is  thus  laid  by  demonstration,  and  render- 
ed acceptable  to  those  who  rely  only  upon  the  plainest  testimony  of 
sense  (§  234). 

6th.  Again,  I  say,  since  die  action  of  opium,  through  the  stomach 
or  skin,  upon  remote  parts,  is  different  fiom  that  of  tobacco,  alcohol, 
Szc,  and  since  each  produces,  respectively,  the  same  effects  when  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and,  in  all  the  cases,  by  ex- 
citing and  reflecting  the  nervous  power,  it  follows  that  this  power,  like 
the  organic  powers,  is  capable  of  being  modified  in  its  nature  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  developed  (§  224—233, 
494  tr).— Note  B  p.  1113. 

485.  Finally,  Kriemer  has  multiplied  experiments  to  a  g^eat  extent 
with  reference  to  the  part  which  the  arteries  take  in  the  circulation, 
and  they  all  concur  in  proving  their  independent  action,  and  that  they 
may  be  powerfully  aflected  by  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves. 
When  he  tied  the  crural  nerve  of  rpradrnpeds  it  lessened  immediate- 
ly the  jet  of  blood  from  the  femoral  artery.  The  same  experiment 
on  trogs  arrested  the  capillary  circulatioti  in  the  web  of  the  foot. 
What  is  also  an  important  fact  as  showing  an  alteration  of  the  organic 
properties  of  a  part  by  the  nen^ous  influence,  he  observed  that  the  ar- 
terial blood  passed  on  to  the  veins  without  being  converted  into  ve- 
nous blood  (§  399,  507,  952)*— Note  Q,  p*  1 122. 

3d.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the  Action  of  the  Muachs  of  Voluntanj 
Motion  depc7ids^  and  the  Relation  which  thct/  hear  to  the  Nervous 
System. 

486.  Philip  next  proved  by  experiments  that  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion,  like  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  arc  independent  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  it  respects  their  excitability  and  power  of 
motion;  but  tliat  they  are  alike  capable  nf  being  stimulated  ihrouf^h 
the  nervous  system.  '*  We  do  not,  surely,"  he  says,  **  in  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  laid  before  the  reader,  see  any  diSerence  in 
the  nature  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  and  that  of  tlie  musclea 
of  voluntai'y  motioti,  except  their  being  fitted  to  obey  different  stitnuU: 
a  difference  which  we  liiid  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  itself*'  (§  136, 
188^190).   Nevertheless,  ilie  nerves  supply  Ihe  ivimediaie  stimulus, 

•  Tilts  untictpatea  the  onalogous  cxpcrimeDta  wbich  liaTe  bften  latvlv  made  bv  Cl- 
Bernard.— 18ti0. 
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4th.  Interesting  Experiments  were  made  hy  Philip  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  Effects  of  Stimuli  applied  to  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Alar- 
row  on  the  Heart  and  Muscles  of  Voluntary  Motion. 

487,  a.  I  shall  state  only  a  few  of  the  important  practical  conclu 
sions.  Thus :  "  Another  circumstance,  which  appears  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  tracing  the  cause  of  the  different  effects  of  stimuli  ap- 
plied to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  the  muscles  of  voluntary  and 
mvoluntary  motion,  is,  that  the  heart  obeys  a  much  less  powerful  stim- 
ulus than  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  do.  We  have  seen  that 
only  the  most  powerful  chemical  stimuli  affect  them,  while  all  that 
were  tried  readily  influenced  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels."    This  should  be  considered  with  §  493  cc^  500  m,  687f-688. 

487,  h.  The  foregoing  shows  us  the  distinction  between  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles,  &c.,  how  it  is  differently  af- 
fected in  organic  and  animal  life  by  the  same  agents,  how  the  nervous 
pQwer  acts  upon  that  initability  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agents 
by  which  it  is  excited,  whether  they  be  applied  directly  to  the  nervous 
centres  or  to  the  stomach,  &c.  (§  133-162,  188^190,  205,  206,  208, 
209,  222-233,  256,  484,  500  w,  826  cc,  893^). 

487,  c.  It  is  also  an  important  fact,  as  well  in  a  therapeutical  as 
physiological  sense,  and  especially  as  distinguished  from  the  action  of 
the  will  and  other  things  (§514  d),  that,  as  the  animal  approached  a 
state  of  death,  he  found  that,  "after  all  stimuli  applied  either  to  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  had  ceased  to  produce  any  excitement  in  the  mus- 
cles of  voluntary  motion,  both  chemical  and  mechanical  stimuli,  so  ap- 
plied, still  increased  the  action  of  the  heart;  and  the  irritating  agents 
more  titan  the  mechanical'  (§  224,  500  w,  nn,  637,  694f,  829,  893^). 

487,  d.  It  was  also  found  by  comparative  experiments  6n  the  ac- 
tions of  animal  and  organic  life,  "that  irritating  or  depressing  agents, 
such  as  alcohol,  alkalies,  opium,  tobacco,  &c.,  applied  to  the  brain, 
and  spinal  cord,  exert  a  greater  power  over  the  heart  than  mechani- 
cal stimuli  (such  as  variously  injuring  the  structure  of  the  brain), 
while  the  mechanical  stimuli  exert  a  greater  power  over  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion  than  the  agents  possessing  peculiar  intrinsic  vir- 
tues*' {References  above). 

487,  e.  Again,  it  was  found  "  that  stimulating  every  part  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  equally  affects  the  action  of  the  heart  (also,  the 
stomach  and  lungs),  while  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  are  only 
excited  by  stimuli  applied  to  the  parts  of  those  organs  from  which 
their  nerves  originate ;  that  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  never  excite  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  while  nothing  can  be 
more  irregular  than  the  action  they  excite  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion ;  that  their  effect  on  those  muscles  is  felt  chiefly  on  their ^r«^ 
application,  but  continues  on  the  heart  (and  blood-vessels)  as  long  as 
the  stimulus  is  applied'''  (§  233i,  506,  516,  no.  6). 

487,y!  In  connection  with  this  comparative  inquiry,  Philip  has  a 
remark  which  is  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  "It  is  ti*ue,"  he  says, 
"  that  although  the  heart  is  only  influenced  by  agents  applied  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  brain,  we  may  conceive  Uiem  so  applied  as  to 
produce  irregular  action  in  it ;  and  we  find  that  certain  irritations  of 
the  nervous  system  have  this  effect  But  it  is  evident  that  the  heart, 
not  being  subject  to  stimuli  whose  action  is  confined  to  a  small  por- 
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tion  *}(  this  organ,  aiitl  being  etiually  aJTected  tlirotagli  all  part8  of  it, 
mmt  render  it  much  less  subject  to  irregular  action ;  which  may  be 
line  of  the  final  causes  of  the  heart  (whose  regular  action  Is  of  such 
I  importance  in  the  animal  economy)  being  made  subject  to  the  whole, 
and  not  to  one  part  of  the  brain ^  and  readily  accounta  for  our  nol  be- 
ing able  lo  produce  irregular  action  in  it  by  experiments  upon  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow/'  '^  Wheji^  indeed^  the  source  of  Ujc  nerves 
of  the  heart  is  consideied,  k  will  be  found  to  derive  its  nervous  influ- 
ence from  every  part  of  the  nervous  system^  and  not  very  remarkably 
from  any  one  part;  a  circumstance  whicli  particularly  corresponds 
widi  the  results  of  the  foregoing  expcrimeiitj?,** — ^and  wilh  the  phe- 
nomena of  sympathy  as  manifested  in  disease  (^  500  f/»,  1032  e/). 

Analogous  observations  are  also  applicable  lo  all  the  other  organic 
viscera;  which  farther  proves  that  a  great  final  cause  of  the  ^^n^Yi- 
onic  system  is  to  unite  the  organs  of  organic  life  in  one  concerted 
action,  while,  also,  it  subserves  their  functions  (^  488^,  4G1J  a,  1041). 

487,  g.  By  the  same  facts  we  may  explain  why  the  heart  and  other 
organic  viscera  are  affected  through  the  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  after 
tlieir  power  is  so  lar  weakened  as  no  longer  to  convey  the  inttuence 
of  a  stimulus  to  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  As  these  muscles 
obey  stimuli  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  brdin,or  spinal  cord,  where 
the  nerve  supplying  a  muscle  originates,  if  the  impression  on  this  part 
be  not  suflficiently  strong  to  produce  a  muscular  movement  it  cannot 
be  assisted  by  any  otlier  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Thus,  it 
was  found  by  Dr.  Philip,  "that  a  blow  whicli  ailects  llio  brain  gener- 
ally, without  materially  injuring  it,  produces  comparatively  little  ef- 
fect on  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  because  no  one  part  of  the 
brain  suffers  greatly ;  but  it  produces  a  great  effect  on  the  heart,  be- 
cause this  organ  feels  the  sum  of  all  the  hnpression^.  (And  so  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  intestines,  &c.)  The  nervous  system,  there lOre,  may 
be  so  far  exhausted  (or  affected)  as  not  to  admit  of  the  vivid  imj^res- 
siona  necessary  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  and  yet  ca- 
pable of  those  which  influence  the  heart,*'  blood-vessels,  &c.  This  is 
strikingly  seen  in  apoplectic  affections, — Note  B  p.  1113, 

The  philosophy  of  this  subject  is  farther  explained  in  the  following 
luminous  manner  by  Dr.  Philip;  **  Here/'  he  says,  ^' the  question 
arises,  by  what  means  is  the  one  set  of  organs  (that  ia,  the  heart, 
stomach,  &c,)  subjected  to  the  influence  of  cverij  jmrt  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  maiTow,  while  others  are  influenced  by  only  small  parta 
of  thope  nervous  centres  I  In  these  latter  instances,  we  see  directly 
proceeding  Itoto  those  small  parts  the  nerves  of  the  parts  influenced. 
In  the  former  instances,  we  do  not  see,  in  any  case,  nerves  going  di- 
rectly from  all  parts  of  these  organs  to  the  parts  influenced;  but  we 
always  see  this  part  receiving  nerves  from  a  chain  of  ganglions,  tc 
which  nerves  from  all  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  sent. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  from  direct  experiment,  that  the  nerves  issu- 
ing from  the  ganglions  convey  to  the  parts,  to  whicb  they  send  nerves 
the  influence  of  all  the  nerves  wbich  tenninate  in  these  bodies/' 

By  the  same  philosophy^  so  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  readily 
intei^pret  the  vast  extent  of  influences  whicb  maybe  propagated  froro 
the  stomach,  or  other  parts  in  organic  life,  by  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  through  irapressifins  transinirted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
by  way  tif  the  ganglionic  system  j  while,  also,  all  parts  of  the  nervous 
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centres  may  be  influenced  in  their  organic  condition  by  impressions 
upon  any  distant  part  (§  230).  This  application,  too,  of  the  foregoing 
philosophy  is  divested  of  prejudice,  since  it  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  experimenter  ^  1038). 

487,  gg,  **  The  following  case,  related  by  the  distinguished  Di. 
Parry,  on  the  arterial  pulse,  might  alone  be  regarded  as  proving  the 
existence  of  two  sets  of  nerves  in  the  extremities ;  the  one  supplying 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  the  other  the  powers  supporting  the 
circulation,  and  strikingly  illustrates  what  has  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. *I  have  seen,*  says  Parry,  *a  total  loss  of  pulse  in  one  arm 
with  coldness,  but  complete  power  of  motion  in  that  part ;  while  the 
other  arm  was  warm,  and  possessed  a  perfectly  good  pulse,  but  had 
lost  all  power  of  voluntary  motion*  *'  (§113,  224,  399,  500  wn,  893^). 

487,  A.  We  may  now  readily  perceive,  from  the  vast  difference  in 
the  results  between  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon  animal 
and  organic  life,  how  the  muscular  power,  or  streTigth^  as  it  is  usually 
called,  may  be  excessively  prostrated  at  tho  invasion  of  disease,  while 
organic  actions  may  be  as  greatly  increased,  or  if  deprea^ed,  they  may 
be  so  modified  as  to  require  the  application  of  remedies  from  which 
we  might  shrink  if  we  regarded  alone  the  prostration  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  It  is  an  ignorance  of  the  principle  which  operates  in  these 
cases  (as  in  the  vast  range  of  congestive  fevers),  and  reasoning  from 
the  prostration  of  muscular  power  to  a  supposed  analogous  state  of 
the  great  powers  of  life,  and  thus  mistaking  mere  prostration  of  ani- 
mal life  for  absolute  "  debility*^  of  the  organic  viscera,  that  has  led  so 
extensively  to  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  where 
bloodletting  and  analogous  agents  are  most  imperatively  required. 
The  mind,  too,  is  inoperative  in  all  these  conditions,  and  the  volun- 
tary muscles  languid,  in  consequence ;  and  the  very  failure  of  the 
will  to  rouse  them  into  action,  where  drowsiness  has  contributed  its 
effect,  has  been  oilen  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  that  "  debility*^ 
which  calls  for  the  "stimulant  plan  of  treatment**  (§  473,  961, 893 J). 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strongly  enforced,  that  in  all  cases  of 
sudden  prostration  at  the  invasion  of  fever  the  nervous  power  has  a 
principal  agency  in  the  phenomenon, — that  its  influences  on  animal 
and  organic  life  are  widely  different, — that  it  simply  fails  to  stimulate 
the  voluntaiy  muscles,  and  hence  the  greater  amount  of  apparent 
**  debility ;^*  while  in  relation  to  the  organic  processes,  it  has  been  so 
modified  as  not  only  to  exalt,  or  perhaps  depress,  the  forces  of  life, 
but  to  alter  profoundly  their  very  nature  (§  476  c,  500  A,  nn^  893^). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  philosophy  so  prac- 
tically important  as  these  considerations  (§  569,  961,  967).  It  is  a 
subject,  however,  which  requires  thought  for  its  proper  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  a  comprehensive  view  of  profound  laws  in  physiology. 
It  is  therefore  repulsive  to  the  many,  who  will  rather  rest  upon  the 
simple  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses  than  contemplate  Nature  in 
her  dignified  and  rational  aspects.  The  charm  of  simplicity  which 
hung  around  the  celebrated  theory  of  John  Brown  encircles,  also,  the 
humoral  and  other  chemical  hypotheses,  and  adds  its  fatal  delusion  to 
those  prevailing  doctrines  (1068  a), — Notes  Ee  p.  1133,  Ff  p.  1135. 

488.  An  important  remark  is  made  by  Philip  at  the  close  of  his 
experiments  relative  to  the  functions  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and 
foiuntary  muscles,  and  their  essential  independence  of  the  nervous 
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system,  which  goes  fo  corroborate  the  condosiotis  1  have  dra\ra  as  to 
the  ag^ency  of  tho  nervous  power  in  ihe  healthy  and  morbid  processes, 
of  its  modifications  accordinj];  to  the  nature  of  the  agents  by  which  it 
is  developed,  &c, ;  and  this  the  more  so,  as  Dr.  Philip  had  formed  no 
such  inferences,  but  regarded  the  uervoua  power  as  the  galvanic  fluid, 
stimulating  the  various  parts  of  the  system,  and  a  mere  chemical  agent 
in  the  formation  of  the  secretions,  I  refer  particularly  to  the  clause 
in  italics. 

•*  It  not  only  appears/*  says  Dr.  Philip,  **  from  the  experimenla 
which  I  have  laid  before  the  reader,  that  the  power  of  the  heart  and 
vessels  of  circulation  is  independent  of  the  nen'ous  system,  but  that 
that  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  is  so  likewise,  and  that  these, 
like  the  former^  are  onit/  xtthjcctcd  to  this  si/ntern  in  the  same  way  in 
which  thaj  are  subjected  to  evert/  other  agent  that  is  capable  of  exciting 
them.  Thus  we  find,  that  all  the  moving  jwwers  of  the  animal  liody, 
as  far  as  wo  have  hitlierlo  traced  them,  arc  independent  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  but  that  this  system  is  equally  capable  of  acting  as  a 
stimulus  to  fhem^  although  in  different  wai/s,  whether  they  are  subject 
to  the  inflnence  of  the^will  or  not*'  {§  l'33-162,  188i-190.  222-233* 
205,  206,  208,  209.  256,  470  r,  484.  500  A,  m,  826  cc,  893^). 

488i,  I  shall  now  advert,  once  more,  to  the  remarkable  distinction 
between  the  operations  of  the  nervous  power  as  manifested  in  animal 
and  organic  life  (§  96-110).  In  animal  life,  the  nervous  power  con- 
stantly intluences,  in  a  sensible  manner,  all  the  involuntary  actions, 
and  is  obedient  to  the  will  in  respect  to  all  the  voluntary  muscles 
(5  245,  476  c,  500  //).  Its  intensity  of  action,  and  consequent  raani* 
Testations,  depend  upon  the  force  or  intensity  of  the  exciting  causes. 
For  these  habitunl  functions  of  the  nervous  power  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  is  specifically  provided.  Coming  to  the  organs  of  organic  life, 
we  find  them  supplied  with  a  system  of  nerves  remarkably  different 
from  the  cerebro-spinal,  and  a  corresponding  difFcrence  in  the  laws  of 
nervous  infiuence.  This  system  serves  as  a  medium  through  which  the 
cerebro-spinal  operates  in  organic  life,  possesses  in  its  ganglia  centres 
of  reflex  action  whit^h  combine  tributary  inOuenceis  from  diffei-ent  parts 
of  the  cerebro'Spiniil,  unites  tlic  organic  viscera,  supplies  ihc  stimulus 
to  organic  niusiular  tissue,  and  contributes  a  vitnli^^ing  effect  upon  or- 
ganic compounds*  through  a  modifying  intliicnce  upon  the  oi^nnie  func- 
tions (§  224,  22G,  409  k,  450  a,  4GU  it,  473  c,  475|,  500  m,  893  «,  c.) 

But  there  is  this  coincidence  in  the  actions  of  the  two  lives;  name- 
ly, the  power  which  generates  motion,  liotli  in  animal  and  organic  life, 
is  independent  of  the  nervous  f^ystera  (§  205-215);  but  the  nervous 
power  is  cfjually  capable  of  influencing  its  operation,  though  in  differ- 
ent modes  (§  226-233,  454-461  J,  500,  80^) A)* 

489.  The  question  is  investigated  by  Philip,  ^Uvhdhcr  the  power  of 
secretion  is  atstt  indqnndeid  of^  though  iujlttenced  hj^  the  nervous  system^*^ 

Though  settled  by  experiment,  the  analogies  supplied  by  the  vegeta* 
ble  kingdom  are  amply  conclusive  that  the  nervous  system  is  only  an 
excitant  to  tlie  function  of  secfetion»  and  dispenses  a  modifying  influ- 
ence uiion  nrgimie  compounds  (§  224,  409  Jt,  450  a,  461  ^  a,  488^,  893\). 

From  Philip's,  and  tlie  experiments  of  others,  it  results,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  divL^^ion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  cither  destroys  or 
greatly  impairs  the  digestion  of  food.  But,  says  Philip,  **  it  desenes 
notice,  that  the  food,  in  such  cases,  is  found  covered  witb  apparently 
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the  same  semi-fluid  which  we  find  coyeriDg  the  food  in  a  healthy  stom- 
ach ;"  and  <<  the  lungs  are  found  distended  with  a  frothy  fluid,  which  fills 
the  bronchi  and  air-cells*'  (§  461). 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  function  of  secretion,  and  its  products^ 
are  so  far  independent  of  the  nervous  system  as  to  be  only  influenced 
through  that  system.  Such  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  ex- 
periments themselves ;  and  yet  their  author  was  led  into  an  important 
error  by  his  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  power  and  gal- 
vanism (§  409  hh,  k,  493  cc,  893^,  902,  905  a,  1040). 

5th.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the  Action  oj  the  Alimentary  Canal  depends. 

490.  Philip  destroyed  separately,  and  simultaneously,  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and,  in  other  instances  removed  both  at  the  same  time. 
In  all  the  cases  '^  the  motion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  continued 
till  the  parts  became  cold,  so  that  when  the  intestines  exposed  to  the 
air  have  lost  their  power,  that  of  those  beneath  still  remains."  "  It 
appears  from  these  experiments  that  the  power  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, like  that  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  resides  in  themselves, 
and  is  wholly  independent  of  any  influence  derived  from  the  nervous 
system."  This  is  true  as  to  the  moving  power ;  but  the  experiment  is 
defective  in  neglecting  the  sympathetic  nerve,  by  whose  reflex  action 
the  peristaltic  movements  were  maintained  (§  889  g).  In  §  476^  c  the 
air  and  mechanical  irritation  were  equivalent  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
nervous  power  ,5  473  c,  478  b,  483  c,  462-464,  498  e). 

6th.    On  the  Relaiion  which  the  Alimentary  Canal  and  Lungs  hear  to  the 

Nervous  System. 

491.  Direct  experiments,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases,  by  agents  ap- 
plied to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  show  that  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  lungs  may  be  influenced  through  the  nervous  centres.  ^'  It  often 
appeared,"  sajrs  Philip,  "  that  spirit  of  wine  applied  to  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  increased  the  motion  of  the  canal ;"  that  "  the  stomach, 
like  the  heart,  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  every  part  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow"  (§  487  g).  For  these  important  investigations  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  work  itself. 

Review  of  the  Inferences  from  tJie  preceding  Experiments. 

492.  The  following  inferences  are  made  by  Dr.  Philip  in  relation  to 
his  various  experiments,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  generally 
correct,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  most  important  problems  in  phys- 
iology and  practical  medicine : 

1.  **  That  the  vessels  of  circulation  possess  a  power  capable  of  sup- 
porting  a  certain  motion  of  the  blood  independently  of  the  heart. 

2.  "  That  the  power  both  of  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation  is 
independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

3.  '*  That  the  nervous  influence  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  stimulus 
both  to  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation. 

4.  "  That  the  nervous  influence  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  sedative 
both  to  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation,  even  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  destroy  their  power. 

5.  "  That  the  effect  of  the  sedative  is  not  the  result  of  an  excess  of 
stimulus,  but,  like  excitement,  the  direct  operation  of  the  agent. 

6.  •*  That  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  is  independ- 
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ent  of  ihe  nervous  systeni,  and  iliat  their  relation  to  this  system  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  of  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation,  the  ner- 
vous power  influcncitig  them  in  no  other  way  than  as  other  «timnli 
and  sedatives  do. 

7,  **  That  tho  catise  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  mo- 
tion appearing,  at  first  view,  to  differ  essentially  in  tbeir  nature,  is  their 
being  excited  by  stimuli  essentially  different ;  the  former  being  al- 
ways excited  by  the  nervous  influence,  the  latter,  though  occasionally 
excited  by  this  influence,  in  all  their  usual  functions  obeying  other 
stimuli,    [This  must  be  qualified  as  in  ^  456  «,  461 J  a^  488*,  893 J,] 

8,  "  That  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  act,  each  of  them,  directly 
on  the  heart,  as  well  as  on  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion, 

9.  "  That  the  laws  which  regulate  the  etfects  of  stimuli  applied  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  manow,  or  the  heart  and  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  are  diflerent. 

[This  affirmation  can  be  made  only  of  ceitain  differences  in  the  modes 
in  which  vital  agents  aifect  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles,  A  com- 
mon principle  is  at  tlie  foundation  of  the  whole  (§  500,  A,  893f).] 

10.  '*  That  mechanical  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row are  better  fitted  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
chemical  stimuli  the  heart. 

1 L  '*  That  the  heart  obeys  a  much  less  powerful  stimulus  applied  to 
the  braiu  and  spinal  marrow  than  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  do. 

12.  "  That  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  excite 
irregular  action  in  the  muscles  of  voluntai-y  motion. 

13.  '*  That  no  stimulus  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  ex- 
cites irregular  action  in  the  heart  or  vessels  of  chculation,  nor  is  their 
action  rendered  irregular  by  sedatives,  unless  a  blow,  which  crashes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  be  regarded  as  a  sed- 
ative. 

14.  **  That  the  excitement  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  takes 
place  chiefly  at  the  moment  at  which  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  while  that  of  the  heart  may  generally  be  per- 
ceived as  long  as  the  stimulus  is  applied, 

15.  *'  That  after  all  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
fail  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  both  mechanical  and 
chemical  stimuli,  so  applied,  still  excite  the  heart. 

16.  **  That  the  vessels  of  secretion,  like  die  vessels  of  circulation, 
are  independent  of,  but  infliienced  by,  the  nervous  system. 

17.  '*  That  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  and  hitestines  b 
independent  of  the  nervous  system,  [excepting  its  stimulus  ^  478  6], 

18.  **  That  their  motion  is  capable  of  being  influenced  through  the 
nervous  system. 

10.  **  That  the  stomach  and  lungs,  like  the  sanguiferous  system*  are 
influenced  by  every  pait  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

20.  **  That  the  proof  of  the  vessels  possessing  a  principle  of  motion  in 
dependent  of  their  elast icily »  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  ner- 
vous system  as  the  excitability  of  the  heart,  not  only  as  far  as  respects 
the  kind  of  influence  w^iich  they  derive  from  that  system^  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  supplied  to  them,  but  also  as  far  as  respects  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  seems  to  be  bestowed  on  them,  afl'ijrds  a  strong  ar- 
gument for  believing  that  this  power  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
of  the  heart." 
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493f  a.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sagacious  mind  of  Dr.  Philip  should 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  deducing  from  his  experiments  the  iden- 
tity of  galvanism  and  the  nervous  power,  and  the  dependence  of  the 
secreted  substances  upon  that  principle.  "  The  vessels  of  seqretion," 
he  says,  "  only  convey  the  fluids  to  he  operated  upon  by  the  nervous  in- 
fluence.^^  Here  the  "  influence"  is  regarded  strictly  as  a  chemical 
agent.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  unavoidably  concludes  that  "  the 
vessels  of  secretion,  like  the  vessels  of  circulation,  are  independent  of, 
but  influenced  by,  the  nervous  system ;"  galvanism,  however,  being 
the  supposed  agent  in  all  the  cases.*  And  yet  Dr.  Philip,  through 
the  light  of  galvanism,  is  led  to  the  contradictorj'  statement,  "  that, 
although  the  powers  of  circulation  are  independent  of  the  nervous 
system,  those  of  secretion  are  very  far  from  being  so."  And,  as  to 
the  products  themselves,  had  he,  or  had  others  subsequently,  consid- 
ered the  simplicity  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  remarkable  Unity 
of  Design  which  prevails  in  the  fundamental  constitution  of  all  organic 
beings,  from  the  humblest  plant  up  to  man,  it  never  could  have  been 
entertained  that  the  powers  which  circulate  the  blood,  like  those  of 
the  sap  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  govern  the  action  of  the  secre- 
ting vessels,  are  not  derived  from  the  nervous  system,  and  yet  that  the 
fonriation  of  the  secreted  products  is  the  work  of  the  nerves.  There 
is  nowhere  in  Nature  so  great  a  violation  of  consistency ;  while,  also, 
secretion  is  just  as  much  a  function  of  vegetables  as  of  animals  (§  638). 
I  am  not,  however,  unmindful  of  the  indisposition  to  predicate  of  final 
causes,  or  of  any  obvious  Design,  the  intentions  to  be  fulfilled,  or  any 
principle  in  philosophy  which  may  be  involved  in  the  Plans  of  the  Cre- 
ator (§  350^,  kk).  But,  since  every  thing  in  nature  emanates  from  its 
fundamental  constitution,  I  can  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  grad- 
ually led  to  recognize  the  connection  of  philosophy  with  the  Works 
of  its  Author,  and  to  acknowledge  that  in  all  philosophy  we  are  em- 
ployed in  seeking  out  the  Institutions  which  He  spoke  into  existence, 
and  in  doing  which  we  may  derive  much  assistance  from  going  be- 
yond the  immediate  phenomena,  and  thus,  also,  render  philosophy 
and  natural  Religion,  and  of  course,  therefore.  Revelation,  subservient 
to  each  other. 

493,  b.  Dr.  Philip  also  adopted  the  error,  which  had  been  long 
propagated,  of  regarding  the  brain  as  a  mere  galvanic  battery,  afld 
of  course  designed  for  the  generation  of  galvanic  fluid,  and  thus  gave 
a  farther  impulse  to  those  chemical  hypotheses  of  life  which  have  so 
extensively  usurped  the  place  of  medical  philosophy,  was  compelled 
to  embrace  these  hypotheses  himself,  and  thus  to  advance  the  very 
errors  which  have  contributed  to  obscure  the  light  which  his  expeii- 
ments  reflect  upon  every  department  of  medicine  (§  350,  nos.  5,  18- 
20,  42).  It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  come  upon  the  stage  just  at 
the  overthrow  of  that  philosophy  which  had  been  so  highly  advanced 
by  Hunter,  Bichat,  Cullen,  and  their  compeers,  and  the  revival  of  the 
exploded  physical  and  chemical  doctrines  of  life,  and  of  the  humoral 
pathology.     But  his  experiments  must  endure  forever. 

493,  c.  Again,  having  assumed  that  '*  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
are  necessary  to  the  function  of  secretion,"  Philip  raises  an  objection 
which  he  foresaw  would  prevail.     This  objection  consists  in  the  ma« 

*  Bee  Medical  and  Pkytiologieal  Commentariet,  vol.  i.,  p.  59-68,  107-119,  where  the 
■abject  of  galTanism  is  fbUy  examined. 
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turity  of  the  fojtus  without  braid  aud  ephial  cord ;  and  to  defend  iho 
cbemical  liypotbesis,  ami  the  ju^sumGf]  identity  of  the  nervous  power 
and  galvanii5m,and  neglecting- the  Bympathetic  nerve,  heasBiimes,that, 
when  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  absent,  the  utcms  performs  the 
functions  of  those  parts  to  the  foetus ;  that  is»  it  acts  exactly  as  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  in  supplying  the  nervous  powen*  Bnt  tbi«  con- 
jecture, independently  of  the  abtience  of  every  fact,  is  contradicted  by 
the  total  want  of  the  requisite  analogy  between  these  two  system*  of 
orgaiifl*  To  give  greater  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis,  Philip  remarks, 
that  "  no  writer  lias  before  attempted  lo  explain  the  difficulty," 

403,  cc.  I  shall  have  introduced  many  faets  to  disprove  the  depend- 
ence of  aniaial  products  upon  galvanism  or  catalysis.  The  agency 
of  the  furmer,  i\^  we  have  seen,  is  |>osi lively  contradicted  by  the  fact 
that  plants,  which  are  deslitute  of  nerve:;',  generate  compounds  very 
similar  to  animal  (§  40D  /Ji) ;  and  farther  out  is  an  argument  draw  a 
irom  the  electrical  circle  (§  893  «).  A^^ain,  cerebro-spinal  nerves  sim- 
ply excite  tlie  volimtary  muscles,  while  the  sympathetic  not  only  excites 
the  organic  muscular  tLssue,  but  exerts  a  peculiar  vitalizing  influence 
upon  the  on^anic  products  (§  803^).  IS'ow,  I  submit  that  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  galvanism  should,  according  lo  Chemistrj^,  act  aa 
a  deconipounding  agent  upon  the  blood  when  cxcrcb*ed  through  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  but  not  thmugli  cerebro-i^pimd  nerves— especially 
as  Cherais^try  alleges  that  it  is  an  oxydizing  agent  of  all  muscular  tibre. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  whatever  nervous  influence  is  exerted 
upon  the  blood,  it  is,  in  all  parts,  through  the  sympathetic  nerve  (§ 
111-117,  224,  '2m,  3oO  a,  409  M,  k,  450  a,  4G1,  475^,  488^,  893^). 

493,  d.  Moreover,  the  eminent  man  who  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  philosophy  of  life  tails  into  another  common  enor  now  taught 
by  the  schools.  Thus:  **It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,"  he  f^ays,  *Uhat 
the  vessels  convey  the  fluids  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  in  a  peculiar  way.  By  the  diminished  capacities 
of  the  ca[>ilkiry  vessels  t/tc  blood  is  dinded  cts  hi/  it  fine  straineVy  some  of 
its  parts  being  too  f^ross  to  enter  the  smaller  vesseL*,''  *'^This,"  he  adtb, 
"  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  blood  for  the  due  action  of  the  nervous 
influence''  (§  18S,  &c.,  399,  408-411,  748). 

Now,  what  can  bo  more  inadmissible  than  the  comparison  of  the  liv- 
ing, oi'gimized  vessels,  whose  attio/ts  are  proved  by  Dr.  Plulip  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  nervous  power,  to  a  set  of  dead,  inorganic  tubes? 

In  conser|uenco  of  the  foregoing  TnechanicaJ  bypothesis,  Dr*  Philip  is 
corapcOcd  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  present  physical  doctnnes  of 
inflammation,  as  set  forth  in  the  sequel  (§  748,  &c.).  This,  too,'  may 
be  regarded  as  a  principal  reason  why  his  experiments  have  not  been 
applieil  to  the  philosophy  of  diseixsc  and  tbcrai>eutics  (§  47G  a). 

Philip  thus  lo^t  the  opportunity  of  applying  his  observations  to  any 
useful  or  practical  purpose.  Nevertheless,  liis  very  misapprehension 
of  their  true  import*  and  his  diversion  from  the  path  of  Nature,  impart 
to  them  that  inestiauible  value  which  l>e longs  to  the  conviction  that 
the  facts  lead  only  to  the  truth  where  they  were  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  error  (§  5^,  188  It  d). — See  Rights  of  Authohs,  p,  912, 

494,  a.  In  concluding  this  important  subiect,  I  shall  bring  up  the 

late  experiments  by  Van  Deen,  Stilling,  l>udge,  and  others,  by  which 

those  of  I'liiltp  have  been  again  confirmed,  and  the  results  extended. 

*  This  mav  be  placed  in  the  euinc  cate^ry  its  some  other  '*vtc&rious  functiaiu* 
of  dbtin^bfii^d  p%siologbt^  tts  in  §  83  6,  lUBlJ. 
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It  will  be  seeu  that  they  have  a  very  specific  beariog  upon  the  doctrines 
of  humoralism  (§  819,  &c.)y  and  upon  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  (§  893,  &c.).  It  might  have  been  useful  to  have 
stated  them  in  immediate  connection  with  either  of  those  subjects ; 
but  they  should  form  a  part  of  the  combined  force  which  marches  in 
advance  upon  the  regular  plan  of  organization. 

494,  b.  Exp. — After  Fontana  had  made  more  than  6000  experiments, 
in  which  he  employed  more  than  3000  vipers,  and  caused  to  be  bitten 
more  than  4000  animals,  to  extort  the  conclusion  that  the  poison  of  the 
viper  kills  all  animals  by  acting  upon  the  blood,  the  whole  of  those 
6000  experiments  were  overturned  by  a  single  one  by  Girtanner; 
showing  that  the  poison  will  kill  frogs  entirely  deprived  of  blood  in  as 
short  a  time  as  it  kills  those  which  have  not  lost  their  blood. 

The  conclusive  nature  of  Girtanner's  experiment  has  been  entirely 
disregarded  by  subsequent  humoralists,  whether  as  it  respects  the  oper- 
ation of  morbific,  or  of  remedial  agents ;  or  more  probably  the  experi- 
ment is  unknown  to  most,  or  forgotten. 

The  late  experiments  by  Van  Deen  and  Stilling  are  of  the  same 
import  as  Girtanner's,  and  again  call  upon  physiologists  to  return 
upon  the  path  of  nature.  Of  these  experiments  I  shall  present  one  or 
two  only,  as  being  sufficient  for  every  intelligible  pui-pose  connected 
with  my  subject. — Note  B  p.  1113. 

It  should  be  premised,  that  when  all  the  viscera,  the  heart,  blood- 
vessels, &c.,  are  removed  from  frogs,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  bones, 
muscle,  and  nerves  (as  was  done  in  Girtanner's  experiment),  the  ani- 
mal will  hop  about  for  half  an  hour,  and  appear  in  all  respects  as  natr 
ural  as  in  its  perfect  state.    (See,  also,  Spallanzani,  §  441,^1) 

494,  c.  Ea>p. — The  frogs  being  thus  completely  eviscerated,  and  all 
vascular  connections  with  the  spinal  cord  destroyed,  Van  Deen  di- 
vided the  cord  through  the  third  vertebra,  and  then  introduced  within 
the  mouth  a  drop  or  two  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, the  parts  above  the  section  of  the  cord  were  affected  with  spasm, 
while  those  below  were  unaffected. 

494,  d.  Exp. — Again,  Stilling  also  eviscerated  many  frogs,  after  the 
foregoing  manner,  and,  on  applying  acetic  acid  to  the  skin,  as  late  as 
half  an  hour  after  the  evisceration,  he  excited  reflex  movements. 

494,  dd.  Observe,  too,  how  an  important  modification  of  these  ex- 
periments goes  to  the  same,  conclusion.  Stilling  exposed  the  spinal 
cord  of  a  frog  thus  completely  eviscerated,  and  touched  it  with  a  so- 
lution of  the  acetate  of  strychnia,  which  gave  rise  to  the  same  gen- 
eral tetanus  as  when  strychnia  was  applied  to  the  mouth  or  skin. 
Even  an  isolated  portion  of  the  cord  woul^give  rise  to  spasm  in  parts 
supplied  by  that  portion,  on  being  touched  with  the  solution.  From* 
this  fact.  Stilling  draws  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  cord  be  divided  in 
numerous  places,  each  portion  is  a  nervous  system  in  itself,  and  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  influences  through  communicating  motor  nerves, 
independently  of  the  brain,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  cord  (§  459,  828). 

In  the  foregoing  experiments,  which  are  only  examples  of  a  great 
variety  by  the  same  physiologists,  we  have  another  full  confirmation 
of  the  preceding  ones  by  Philip  with  the  additional  advantage  of  oth- 
er agents  to  obtain  tho  corresponding  results.  Nor  will  the  reader 
fail  to  observe  that  the  same  remarkable  phenomena  occurred  in  the 
eviscerated  frogs  when  acetic  acid  was  applied  to  the  skin  as  when  the 
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acetate  of  sdychiiia  was  applied  wttbin  tlie  moutb,  as  in  Van  Deen^s 
experiment  (|  494,  c).  This  la  an  important  element  in  interpreting 
the  sympathetic  influences  of  remedta)  and  morbific  agents  when  ap* 
plied  to  the  surface  of  the  body(^  1088  b). 

It  will  be  abo  seen  that  the  foregoing  experiments  upon  the  jkin 
coincide  with  those  by  Alston,  made  in  1733  (§  484).* 

These  observations  put  at  rest  Miiller's  interpretation  of  the  action 
of  pnissic  acid  in  producing^  instantaneous  death  when  a  drop  is  ap- 
plied to  the  tongue^  and  which  has  been  extensively  employed  by  the 
humoralists  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  doctrines.  The  more  we 
consider  the  profouod  familiarity  of  the  Berlin  Philosopher  with  llie 
laws  of  the  physiological  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  his  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  vital  principle  and  all  its  attributes,  the  more  are  we 
surprised  at  his  universal  doctrine  of  physical  absorption,  and  his  ex- 
treme defense  of  the  humoral  pathology,  as  evinced  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  Elements  of  Irkysiolngy .     Thus  : 

**  The  rapid  effects  of  prussic  acid  can  only  be  explained  by  its  pos- 
sessing great  volatility  and  power  of  expansion,  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  diffuse  itself /A r<?«^^  the  Hood  more  rapidly  t/tan  tJiatJluid  cireu- 
lateSt  to  permeate  the  animal  tissues  very  quickly,  and  in  a  manner 
independent  of  its  distribution  by  means  of  the  blood,"  &c.  And  yet, 
in  the  same  paragraph  he  states  that  mix  vomica,  which  is  not  vola* 
tile,  will  produce  the  same  speedy  death  (§  500  c,  826  c,827  d.  Also, 
Med,  and  Pkyx,  Commit  vol,  i.,  p.  565,  669,  text  and  notes). 

And  again,  says  ^liillcr,  *^  My  experiments,  as  well  as  many  others, 
instituted  by  well*known  physiologists,  prove  that,  before  narcotic 
poisons  can  exert  their  general  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  they 
must  enter  the.  circulation'*  (^  G57,  827  ^-629,  90-4  b,  1032  d,  1066), 

Miiller^s  doctrine,  I  may  also  say,  that  the  absorbent  vessels  have 
no  visible  orifices,  and  his  physiological  construction  of  their  func- 
tion, leads  him  to  the  propagation  of  errors  which  have  vitiated  the 
whole  fabric  of  physiology  and  medicine.  The  docti'ino  may  bo  sum- 
marily expressed  in  the  following  language  of  its  author.     Thus: 

**  The  primary  phenomenon  of  the  immediate  abaorption  of  sub- 
stances in  acjlution  into  the  blood  h  the  permeatio-n  of  animal  tissueit 
by  the  fluids!.  The  property  of  permeation  by  fluids  possessed  by 
tissues,  even  after  ileath,  depends  upon  their  invisible  porosity,  and  is 
termed  imhihilion,**  Some  of  the  consequences  may  be  seen  in  sec- 
tions 289,  291.  350,  no.  24,  3504  «,  514i  k^See  ^  1089. 

404,  e,  Wliat  I  have  now  stated  of  the  experiments  by  Van  Deen 
and  Stilling  relates  particularly  to  influences  exerted  in  animal  life, 
though,  like  Philip,  they  have  corresponding  experiments  in  organic 
life.  These  it  would  bo  superfluous  to  repeat,  especially  as  some  of 
the  foregoing  involve  a  complex  agency  of  the  ganglionic  nerve  (§  516, 
no.  13). 

Budge,  however,  has  lately  made  a  multitude  of  experiments  with 
a  view  to  the  physiological  relations  of  the  cerebro- spinal  and  sympa- 
thetic systems.  There  is  novelty  about  them,  and  they  go  far  in  sus- 
taining my  philosophy  of  remote  sympathy,  and  in  all  its  \vonderful 
details,  and  in  corroborating  that  philosophy  which  I  originally  sol 
forth  iu  the  **  Commentaries"  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  and 
remedial  agents  {Eights  of  Authors,  p,  915). 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  of  Budge's  experim eels,  that  they  are  anal- 

•  WnnY*  ('itperimenl  r^f  kllHtif^  tro^i^  d^prirpd  of  hpurt  by  glHn^  thpio  nplam  (ITS®  If  aUso  peiw 
fbMlf  coni'lti#iv«  ngaiiisl  nb*nrptWn  hf  the  SnUrtSnP,— Wo«KB,  4to,  p.  300-303.  3l(P»8tO. 
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ogous  to  those  which  have  been  made  by  introducing  different  agents 
into  the  stomach  capable  of  affecting  the  great  nervous  centres,  and 
thus  deducing  the  special  influences  of  certain  functions  of  the  brain 
upon  distant  parts.  The  experiments  in  which  the  nervous  centres 
were  irritated  should  be,  particularly,  compared  with  those  by  Philip, 
in  which  he  employed  alcohol  and  tobacco.     Thus : 

Exp, — The  heart  of  a  frog  having  ceased  to  beat  but  once  in  four- 
teen seconds,  the  anterior  cords  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  of  the  medulla  oblongata  were  irritated,  when  the  heart 
beat  once  in  three  seconds.  On  first  irritating  the  posterior  cords,  no 
effect  ensued.  In  other  experiments  the  action  of  tlio  heart  was  re- 
stored, afler  it  had  ceased  to  beat,  by  irritating  the  anterior  cords  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  with  a  needle,  or  by  caustic  potash.  So,  also, 
irritation  of  the  corpus  callosum  reproduced  the  actions  of  the  heart. 
Irritation  of  the  cerebellum  restored  the  movements  of  the  stomach, 
and  brought  on  vigorous  contractions  of  the  colon  and  unnary  bladder. 
The  last  two  organs  were  also  affected  in  the  same  way  by  irritating 
the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord  (p.  303,  ^  481  c,  Exp.  15). 

Tlie  young  student  should  be  careful  not  to  confound  these  move 
ments  with  those  of  continuous  sympathy,  as  exhibited  in  §  498,  &c. 
The  foregoing  are  effected  by  a  determination  of  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  several  parts  (§  222,  &c.). 
« 

IV.    OP    THE    VARIETIES    OR   KINDS    OP    SYMPATHY. 

495.  We  have  hitherto  seen  that  the  several  properties  of  life  are 
distinguished  by  remarkable  modifications,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
instances  the  varieties  are  so  great  as  to  amount  to  distinctions  in 
kind  (§  133-163,  175,  177,  185,  190,  191,  197,  200,  215,  217,  219, 
220,  226-230).  And  so,  also,  more  or  less,  of  the  functions.  The 
same  rule  obtains  as  to  sympathy,  this  function  having  been  divided 
by  Mr.  Hunter  into  remote,  contiguous,  and  continuous  (§  452,  &c.). 

496.  Remote  sympathy  is  the  principal  condition  of  the  function. 
Its  office  is  the  transmission  of  impressions,  whether  natural,  morbif- 
ic, or  remedial,  to  and  from  parts  separate  from  each  other,  or  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  compound  organ,  or  through  which  the  nervous  influ- 
ence is  determined  on  parts  whioh  receive  the  primary  impressions, 
or  when  that  influence  proceeds  from  direct  impressions,  physical  or 
mental,  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system  itself  (§  230).  In  the  last  case, 
the  rationale  of  the  function  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  voluntary 
motion  (^  233).    In  the  former,  it  is  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system. 

497.  Contiguous  sympathy  is  a  circumscribed  condition  of  re- 
mote sympathy.  Its  peculiaiity  is  shown  by  the  effects  of  blisters, 
leeches,  and  various  other  external  applications,  in  relieving  internal 
disease,  in  proportion  as  they  are  applied  most  immediately  over  the 
internal  part.  Doubtless  the  centre  of  this  kind  of  sympathy,  or 
where  the  neiVous  power  is  excited  and  reflected,  is  the  ganglia 
of  the  ganglionic  system,  or  perhaps  some  plexus  of  nerves,  or  some 
parts  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  itself  (§  473,  no.  2,  c;  ^  516  J,  893  a, 
905).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  in  these  cases,  that  remote 
sympathy,  in  its  clear  acceptation,  is  brought  into  action  (^  1038). 

The  apparent  effects  of  contiguous  sympathy,  however,  njay  be 
•ometimo9  explained,  especially  m  consecutive  morbid  processes,  by 
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[he  irritation  from  enlarged  vessels,  or  from  eflTiisions  of  coagulablci 
lymph,  or  dryness  of  surface,  &c.,  as  in  plenriay  and  opiithalmia. 

498,  a.  Continuous  sympathy  is  independent  of  tht*  nerves,  except 
as  tliey  enter  into  compound  tiesues.  It  is  most  strongly  pronouncu*? 
when  unusual  stimuli  operate,  and  it  always  occurs  in  the  tissue,  or 
another  conlinuous  with  it,  upon  which  the  primary  impression  is 
made.     T  wotdd  prefer  calling  it  coniintfous  injluence  {^  1042). 

40S,  h.  Its  mode  of  propagation  consists  in  the  condition  of  a  par- 
ticular pait  of  a  tissue,  where  some  impression  is  made  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties,  being  extended  to  other  parts  continuous  witli  it,  in 
umnterrupted  euccession;  though  the  changes  may  bo  much  more  in* 
tense  in  some  parts  of  the  tissue  than  in  otliers  (§  516,  no,  2). 

498,  c  In  the  nahiral  condition  of  the  being  the  operation  of  this 
principle  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  various  sensible  motions  of 
plants.     For  example, 

**  To  excite  the  motion  i^f  the  leaflets  and  petiole  of  the  mimosd,  it 
13  not  necessary  that  either  tlie  intumescence  itself,  or  cTen  the  leaves^ 
shouhl  be  touched.  The  stimulus  may  bo  applied  to  a  more  or  less 
distant  part.  Even  the  roots  transmit  the  excitation  to  the  leaves. 
M.  Dutrochet  moistened  a  small  portion  of  the  roots  of  the  mimosa 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and,  before  there  was  thnefor  the  ahsorptian  of  the 
acid  to  have  taken  place,  the  leaves  became  folded**  (|  289). — Mui.- 
LER*9  physiology. 

And  yet  we  learn  from  able  physiologists  that  the  whole  connect- 
ed movements  of  plants,  in  their  circulation,  and  other  organic  ac- 
tions, depend  upon  purely  physical  causes  (§  257,  261,  289-291,  293, 
294,  303,  304,  1053-1055). 

498^  (/.In  the  animal  body,  I  have  shown  that  the  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  veins  are  greatly  owing  to  continuous  sympathy,  the 
immediate  exciting  causes  consisting  in  the  existing  state  of  the  com- 
municating arteries  and  the  variable  quantities  of  transmitted  blood. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  the  propagation  of  the  con- 
tintious  sympathy  or  continuous  influence  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
results  in  a  corresponding  development  of  motion  (§  794,  795). 

493,  e.  Again,  as  exemplifying  the  existence  of  continuous  sympa- 
thy,  and  its  independence  of  proper  nervous  action,  lake  another  fact 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  showing  the  action  of  other  stimuli; 

In  the  heart  of  many  animals,  **  cut  out  and  left  nndisturbed  until 
the  frequency  of  its  beats  shall  have  so  far  diminished  that  considera- 
ble intervals  intervene  between  the  contractions  (or  if  it  have  entirely 
ceased  to  beat),  mechanical  irritation  by  means  of  a  needle  excites  a 
contraction  which  cannot  be  confonndod  with  the  regviar  beats;  and^ 
at  whatever  part  the  irritation  be  applied,  the  reaction  is  the  same  as 
if  the  whole  heart  had  been  irritated;  that  is  to  say,  there  ensues  a 
contraction  not  at  one  point  only,  but  of  the  whole  organ." — Muller^s 
PAysioi.     A  central  ganglion  would  be  necessary  to  nervous  action,* 

Bichat  f«ays  of  the  Ibregoing  experiment,  if  the  action  of  the  heart 
he  allowed  to  cease  entirely,  and  the  organ  be  then  pricked,  it  will 
not  only  begin  to  act  again,  hut  that  a  dilatation  of  the  cavities  wiH 
sometimes  take  place  first.  The  action,  too,  may  not  begin  till  som* 
seconds  after  the  part  is  irritated  (§264,265,  475^,  516  <637,  617^). 

498, y.  Continuous  sympathy  is  an  important  element  in  tiie  physi- 
ology of  disease  and  of  therapeutics.  This  is  conspicuously  seen  m 
♦  See  NoTK«  A  p.  Ull,  Bn  [-.  IISL 
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the  propagadoD  of  inflammation  from  a  central  point.  In  a  thera- 
peutical sense,  it  is  seen  in  the  relief  of  hepatic  congestions  by  leech- 
es applied  to  the  anus ;  when,  besides  the  direct  effect  from  loss  of 
blood,  the  peculiar  vital  impression  which  is  made  upon  the  organic 
propeities  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  rectum  by  this  mode  of  ab- 
stracting blood  is  propagated  progressively  along  the  whole  tract  of 
the  membrane  up  to  the  duct  of  the  liver,  along  which  it  is  extended 
to  the  organ  itself,  whose  secretion  is  thus,  in  part,  increased,  and  the 
organ  otherwise  brought  under  a  salutary  influence.  But,  it  is  also 
true,  that  the  impression  which  is  made  upon  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  is  propaeated  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by  way  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  from  whence  the  nervous  power  is  reflected  upon 
the  liver,  skin,  &c.,  with  a  salutary  effect,  through  the  motor  fibres  of 
the  same  nerve ;  and  thus  remote  sympathy  is  simultaneously  brought 
into  operation  (§  523,  no.  6.  Also,  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
tjientariest  vol.  i.,  p.  135,  &c.).— Rights  of  Authors,  p.  912. 

498,  g.  The  continuous  impression,  in  the  foregoing  case,  upon  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  is  equivalent,  in  principle,  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  cathartics  ;  so  that  reflex  nervous  influences  may 
be  propagated  from  all  parts  of  the  canal,  as  well  as  from  the  verge 
of  the  anus.  Exactly  the  same  order  of  influences  springs  from  ene- 
mas and  suppositories,  whether  of  a  sedative  or  purgative  nature 
(§  526).  In  all  the  cases,  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  reached 
through  the  instnimentality  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  just  as 
mechanical  irritations  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  of  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  affect  the  lachrymal,  or  the  salivary  fflands  (^  923,  524  a).* 

498,  h.  Whether  continuous  sympathy  will  give  rise  to  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions,  and  to  what  extent,  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  nature  of 
the  causes  and  the  tissue  affected  (§  135-152).  It  is  strongly  mani- 
fested in  all  irritations  of  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue,  but  is  seen  but 
little  or  not  at  all  in  irritations  of  the  muscular  tissue,  animal  or  organic. 

499,  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are,  therefore,  the  sources  of  gen- 
eral reflex  nervous  action ;  but  the  ganglionic  system  not  only  partici- 
pates in  all  the  reflected  actions  upon  the  organic  viscera  when  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ccrebro-spinal,  but  supplies  in  its  ganglia,  plexuses, 
&c.,  local  centres  of  reflex  action  known  as  contiguous  sympathy  (§ 
455,  456  a,  458,  459,  473  c,  478  b,  483  c,  490,  893  a,  906  a). 

500,  a.  Remote  sympathy  may  depend  either  upon  impressions 
made  upon  the  sensibility  of  parts  distant  from  the  nervous  centres, 
or  directly*upon  the  centres  themselves.  In  one  case  the  function  is 
associated  with  sympathetic  sensation,  in  the  other  it  is  not  (§  451). 

500,  b.  When  made  upon  distant  parts,  the  impression  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  nervous  centres  through  nerves  of  sensation  or  the  sensitive 
fibres  of  compound  nerves,  and  brings  the  nervous  power  in  those 
centres  into  unusual  operation,  from  which  this  power  is  reflected 
through  nerves  of  motion,  or  the  motor  fibres  of  compound  nerves, 
upon  the  irritability  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  part  which  sustained  the 
primary  impression,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  those  various  results  which 
are  the  prominent  phenomena  of  reflex  nervous  action  (§  455  d,  464- 
471),  and  which  for  brevity,  I  call  remote  sympathy,  or  sympathy, 

500,  c.  The  ordin^  results  of  remote  sympathy  will  follow  im- 
pressions made  directly  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and,  indeed,  upon 
the  trunks  of  nerves  (§  474,  507).  These  impressions  maybe  made 
•  See  NoTB  D  p.  1126. 
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upon  tbo  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  by  all  kinds  of  physical  agents, 
and  by  tbe  mind  and  its  passions.  The  physical  and  the  mental 
are  alike  operative.  They  ronae  the  nervons  power,  and  modify 
it  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as  in  the  former  case  (b) ; 
when  it  is  transmitted  to  other  parts,  as  in  the  more  complex 
process  (§  222-233,  476-492),  If  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  be  ir- 
ritated  by  the  direct  application  of  alcohol^  it  will  increase  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels;  or,  on  the  contrary,  their  action 
will  be  diminished  by  the  application  of  tobacco,  opiura,  &c.  (§  476, 
Sec),  And  just  so  with  tho  differeoE  passions,  and  emotions.  Joy 
produces  a  lively  action  of  the  heart  and  all  the  cutaneous  vessels ; 
anger  a  more  violent  state  of  general  arterial  excitement ;  shame  suf- 
ftises  the  lace  in  one  way,  and  love  in  another ;  fear  subdues  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  capillaries,  induces  palpitation,  covers  the  body 
with  a  cold  sweat,  and  leads  to  unwonted  micturition ;  jealouiy  is  at- 
tended by  other  remarkable  results  in  organic  life ;  grief  undermines 
digestion,  S:c,  Disgusting  sights,  like  emetics,  produce  vomiting,  as 
will  even  their  recollection.  These  cases  are  all  coincident  with 
those  in  which  organic  actions  arc  influenced  by  initating  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  mechanically,  and  involve  exactly  the  same  essential 
principle  which  is  concerned  in  the  most  complex  processes  of  reflex 
nervous  action  {^  476»  &:c.,  508).      1  call  it  direct  action  (^  227), 

500,  d.  The  operation  of  the  will,  in  producing  voluntary  motion, 
follows  the  same  rule  as  that  of  the  passions.  Each  is  equally  a  cause 
|tof  development  of  the  nen'-oos  power.  The  will  merely  acts  as  a  stim- 
^uliis  to  the  brain,  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  voluntary  muscles,  where,  by  its  operation  upon  mobil- 
ity, through  irritahility.  voluntary  motion  is  produced  (§  215, 226,  233, 
243-246,  258,  467,  476  c,  81 6  J,  1072  6). 

"  Irritability,**  says  the  able  Macbride,  "  is  to  be  held  as  a  requi- 
site foundation  for  the  power  of  voluntary  naoiion  j  for,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  comparison,  the  soul  would  be  no  more  capable 
of  moving  any  particular  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles,  if  their  fibres,  in 
general,  bad  not  the  property  of  irritability,  than  a  musician  would  be 
capable  of  bringing  music  out  of  a  violin,  if  its  strings  were  not  en- 
dowed with  the  property  of  elaslicity"  (§  1S9,  206). 

And  this  shows,  us,  also,  the  final  cause  of  the  exquisite  endowment 
i*f  all  muscles  in  organic  and  animal  life  with  imtability,  while  they 
possess  only  a  low  degree  of  sensibility  (§  1^3,206). 

We  thus  see,  too,  another  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  nervous  power  is  so  excited  by  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
citing cause  that  it  shall  give  rise  to  voluntary  motion.  That  tho  will 
acts  as  a  stimulus,  only,  to  the  brain,  and  that  voluntary*  motion  is  ex- 
cited by  the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  is  manifest  from  the  co- 
incidence between  voluntary  motion  and  the  spasmodic  affections  of 
the  «ame  muscles  that  arise  from  irritations  of  the  gums  or  of  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Tbe  same  is  shown  by  tho  spasmodic  actions  induced 
by  nux  vomica,  in  paralytic  affections;  which  also  illustrates  tho  dis- 
tinction between  irritability  and  sensibility,  and  shows  that  motion 
is  effected  by  the  organic  properties  (^  184  a,  188,  193, 19a,  206,  208), 
In  this  case,  sensibility  may  be  very  obtuse  in  tlie  affected  limb,  while 
the  agent  will  exert  a  greater  spasmodic  eifect  on  the  pmalyzed  than 
on  the  sound  muscles.     This  greater  effect  is  owing  to  the  morbid 
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development  of  irritability.  And  what  farther  illustrates  the  philoso- 
phy as  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  power  upon  irritability  in  rousing 
paralyzed  muscles,  is  the  opposite  effect  of  conia ;  for,  m  tliis  case, 
conia  paralyzes  the  muscles  without  impairing  sensibility  (§  487,  gg). 

In  all  these  cases  of  spasmodic  action  the  irritations  are  propaga- 
ted upon  the  cerobro-spmal  axis,  and  prove  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
nervous  power;  in  the  case  of  the  will  the  irritation  is  direct  in  its 
analogous  function  of  voluntary  motion.  But  the  coincidence  is  more 
perfect  between  the  voluntary  movements  and  the  involuntary  ones  that 
are  consequent  upon  irritations  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  as  in  Philip's 
Experiments,  where  the  physical  irritations  are  direct,  and,  therefore, 
upon  common  ground  with  the  will  and  the  passions  (§  477,  &c.)- 

500,  dd.  The  action  of  the  will  generally  terminates  in  the  muscles 
moved,  but  gives  rise  to  reflex  actions  in  roosting,  &c.,  by  placing  the 
muscles  in  a  rigid  position,  which  acts  as  an  exciting  cause.*  Mental 
emotions  are  but  rarely  reverberated  in  cases  like  transient  blushing, 
but  commonly  give  rise  to  reflex  actions  when  they  operate  profoundly, 
as  in  vomiting,  fear,  grief.  Arc.  (^  600 1,  ^  614/-m,  Index  ILy  Roosting). 

500,  e.  Motion  is  produced  in  muscles  that  are  partly  voluntary  and 
partly  involuntary  (as  those  oF  respiration)  through  the  principles  now 
stated ;  and  the  modus  operandi  of  their  involuntary  movements  also 
illustrates  fully  the  philosophy  of  voluntary  motion.  Thus,  in  the  in- 
voluntary act  of  respiration  some  peculiar  impression  upon  the  lungs, 
arising,  perhaps,  from  want  of  air,  is  the  cause  of  that  development  and 
transmission  of  the  nervous  power  to  the  respiratory  muscles  which  in- 
duces an  action  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  excited  in  the  same 
muscles  by  an  act  of  the  will.  The  only  apparent  difference  is,  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  nervous  power  is  excited  by  the  will,  and  not,  as  in 
the  other  case,  by  an  impression  transmitted  to  the  brain  from  the  pul- 
monary mucous  membrane.  It  appears  to  be  a  common  phenomenon, 
also,  for  the  will  to  determine  the  nervous  power  upon  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  intestine,  just  as  it  is  by  the  reflex  nervous  action  of  a  cathartic. 
This  is  evinced  by  the  quickened  peristaltic  action  when  on  the  way 
to  the  temple  of  Cloicina.  It  is  an  example,  too,  in  which  the  will  is 
seen  to  exert  a  retarding  as  well  as  accelerating  effect  upon  the  intes- 
tine. The  will  has  a  still  greater  control  over  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder,  by  which  that  organ  is  excited  into  action  in  the  voluntary 
discharge  of  urine  (§  518).  In  the  foregoing  cases,  however,  the  will 
commonly  operates  upon  the  organic  muscles  through  its  associate  ac- 
tion upon  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  perinaeum  (§  243,  519). 

Here,  also,  is  presented  another  fact  in  proof  of  the  exactness  of 
Design,  another  aisplay  of  the  special  modifications  of  the  properties 
of  life,  since  it  is  here,  if  any  where  in  organic  life,  that  the  will  may 
bo  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  final  causes  of  nature,  while  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  will  can  exert  an  influence  on  any 
other  part  of  the  truly  organic  system  (§  72-74,  136,  181^  d,  199). 

500,  ee.  The  principle  concerned  in  the  foregoing  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary movements  is  the  same  as  when  an  emetic  operates  ;  only, 
in  this  instance,  the  peculiar  impression  transmitted  from  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  through  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  modifies  and  directs  the  nervous  power  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
itself;  so  that  besides  taking  its  reflected  coarse  through  the  respira- 
tory nerves  of  motion,  and  exciting  conyulsive  instead  of  respiratory 
•  See  p.  891,  §  1077,  jmd  NoTB  A  p.  1111. 
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movenieiit»i  it  falls  upon  various  other  parts,  and  may  llius  glmultane- 
ously  induce  copious  perspiration,  establish  prof»iBe  secretions  from 
die  Uver,  intestines,  &:c.,  and  break  up  croup,  or  pneumonia.  Exactly 
the  same  law,  also,  is  concerned  when  other  remedial  or  morbific 
agents  exert  thoir  eifecL'?  upon  parts  remote  from  iho  direct  seat  of 
dieir  operation.  See  Rigeits  of  Authors,  p,  912» 

500,/.  The  foregoing  analogy  between  voluntary  and  spasmodic 
motions,  atjd  the  mixed  motions  of  respiration,  extends  to  those  move- 
ments which  are  generated  or  influenced  by  the  passions,  and  between 
the  whole  there  is  a  close  analogy  with  the  efiTects  of  all  physical 
agentB,  and  all  morbid  states,  which  influence  organic  actions  through 
re  til  X  impressions  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system.  The  passions, 
also,  like  physical  causes,  produce  involuntary  movements  in  animal 
as  well  as  organic  life  (|  245,  811). 

500,^.  DitTerent  orders  of  nerves  are,  however,  concernecl  in  the 
transmission  of  impressions,  more  or  less,  according  to  tlie  nature  of 
the  exciting  causes.  Thus,  the  nerves  of  volition  are  not  those  by 
wliicb  organic  processes  are  influenced.  Even  in  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles the  irritability  which  is  r  el  alive  to  their  organic  functions,  as,  al-'jo, 
sensibility,  may  be  morbidly  exaked,  and  yet  the  muscles  be  incapable 
of  obeying  the  will,  as  often  happens  in  paralysis  (§  487,  gg).  Again^ 
other  muscles,  as  those  of  respiration,  are  influenced  both  through  the 
will  and  hy  re  ilex  nervous  action.  And  while,  ia  tliese  respects, 
we  can  recognize  no  anatomical  distinction,  either  in  structure  or  re- 
lation of  the  partSjthis  inscrutable  phenomenon  is  not  less  paradoxical 
than  the  agency  I  have  ascribed  to  the  nervous  power  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  disease  ;  while  yet  more  astonishing  is  the  institution 
of  diflerent  orders  of  nerves,  even  of  fibres  in  common  nerves,  for  the 
transmission  of  impressions  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  from  those  cen- 
tres to  the  circumference ;  and  more  surprising  still  is  the  reception 
and  transmission  of  impressions  from  these  centres  (§  189,2.34,  450  <?), 
And  still  more  remarkable  is  the  manner  in  which  the  will,  the  pas- 
sions, and  other  exciting  causes  of  motion,  through  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  power,  pass  over  intermediate  nerves,  and  elect,  as  their  mo- 
tor channel,  those  which  are  variously  disconnected  in  their  anatomi- 
cal relations  {§  233f  ).♦  And  here  we  may  observe,  farther,  the  analo- 
gy which  subsists  between  tlie  modus  operandi  of  the  will,  and  of  phys- 
ical agents,  in  developing  motion  (d).  In  all  the  cases,  whether  vol- 
untary or  involuntary,  or  mixed,  as  in  respiration,  the  nervous  power 
is  roused  and  transmitted  through  motor  nerves  upon  the  irrkabihty 
of  all  the  parts  that  may  bo  influenced  {§  ISS,  205).  In  the  case  of 
the  will,  and  the  passions,  and  of  the  immediate  action  of  physical 
agents  upon  the  nervous  centres,  the  development  of  the  nen*ous 
power  is  direct;  but,  when  causes  operate  upon  the  nervous  extremi- 
ties, llie  nervous  power  is,  of  course,  developed  by  impressions  trans- 
mitted to  the  central  parts  {^  113,  224,  475i,  89U  g,  893^,  1072). 

500,  //.  Again,  wc  leani  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that^ 
since  the  will  determines  voluntary  motion,  but  has  no  influence  upon 
organic  actions,  with  the  exceptions  stated  (e) ;  and  since,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  passions  operate  powerfully  in  organic,  hut  imperfectly  and 
only  in  an  involuntary  manner  in  animal  life,  and  as  judgment,  per- 
ception, and  reflection,  exert  no  appreciable  Influences  in  either  life, 
unlesa  as  morbific  causes,  or  sometimes  lessening  the  action  of  tho 
♦  Sec  NoTK  Aa  p.  1101. 
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heart,  while  each  manifests  special  relations  to  the  nervous  system, 
it  appears  that  all  these  causes  or  properties  are  distinct  elements  of 
the  mental  and  instinctive  principle ;  just  as  irritability,  sensibility, 
mobility,  &c.,  are  distinct  properties  or  elements  of  the  vital  principle 
(§  175  b,  183,  188J  d,  234  c,  476  c),  or  equivalent  (^  1067,  1072  b). 

500,  t.  Consider,  again,  how  different  agents  applied  to  different 
parts  will  affect  particular  organs,  remotely  situated,  in  a  very  uni- 
form manner,  and,  by  cmnmon  consent,  thmugh  the  nervous  system ; 
as  the  respiratory  muscles,  for  example  (§  137).  *'  The  whole  system 
of  respiratory  nerves  can  be  excited  to  action  by  initation  of  any  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  from  the  nos- 
trils to  the  lungs."  This  irritation  may  be  established/  and  result  in 
increased  respiratory  movements,  by  mechanical  agents,  as  by  tickling 
the  fauces,  and  by  many  others  through  their  intrinsic  virtues,  as  to- 
bacco applied  to  the  nose.  But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  respiration 
may  be  also  accelerated  by  impressions  made  upon  particular  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  as  by  tickling  the  feet;  and  again,  by  a  strong 
light  impinging  on  the  retina ;  and  yet,  again,  by  hope  and  fear,  by  love 
and  hatred.  These  examples  embrace  all  the  varieties  that  occur  be- 
tween the  simple  act  of  respiration  and  coughing,  sneezing,  and  con- 
vulsive spasm.  Again,  another  modified  order  of  movements  may  he 
induced  m  the  same  muscles  by  agents  of  yet  other  virtues ;  as  from 
the  irritation  of  emetics.  Mechanical  irritations  of  the  throat  may 
also  determine  either  coughing  or  vomiting ;  and  here,  as  with  the  in- 
creased respiratoiy  movements,  certain  irritations  of  the  surface,  as 
tobacco  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  will  excite  the  abdominal  muscles  to 
the  act  of  vomiting.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  irritation  is  first 
transmitted,  by  reflex  action,  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§ 
504),  from  whence  it  is  returned  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  from  thence 
reflected  upon  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  skin,  &c.  (§  504, 514  d,  k,  I), 

It  will  be  thus  seen,  that  these  various  agents,  acting  upon  different 
parts,  give  rise  to  analogous  or  similar  phenomena  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  power,  but  they  involve  a  great  variety  of  sensi- 
tive nerves,  while  the  motor  nerves  are  about  the  same  in  all  the 
cases.     This  reflex  nervous  action  is  our  medical  calculus, 

500,  j.  But,  the  foregoing  complexity,  which  must  find  its  solution 
in  the  attributes  of  the  nervous  power  operating  through  its  anatomi- 
cal medium,  is  vastly  increased  by  the  coincident  phenomena  which 
may  be  determined  by  the  will  and  by  mental  emotions.  Thus,  in- 
creased respiration,  coughing,  vomiting,  &c.,  may  be  produced  by  an 
act  of  the  will ;  grief  occasions  weeping  and  sighing ;  joy,  laughter ; 
yawning  gives  rise  to  yawning  in  another ;  disagreeable  recollections 
produce  vomiting,  &c. 

500,  k.  It  is  readily  seen  that  a  common  philosophy  must  interpret 
alkthe  foregoing  effects.  The  fundamental  cause  is  the  same  through- 
out. It  is  every  where  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power ;  but  what 
strange  variety  in  the  remote  exciting  causes !  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the 
same  great  and  simple  law  obtains  in  all  voluntBiry  movements.  Let 
us  also  especially  remark  the  parallel  which  exists  between  the  deter- 
mination of  the  will  upon  particular  muscles,  according  to  its  own 
choice,  and  thus  constantly  passing  over,  or  isolating,  various  motor 
nerves,  or,  yet  more  remarkably,  sending  its  influences  through  cer- 
tain branches  of  a  compound  nerve  and  holding  in  paAsive  subjection 
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all  ihe  rest,  and  of  those  agents  whicli  we  have  just  seen  to  extend 
their  influence  specifically  to  the  nerves  of  respiration,  and  thi'jse  of  a 
remedial  or  morbific  nature  which^  like  the  will,  elect  and  avoid  the 
nerves  without  reference  to  order  (§  233 J,  492,  no.  6),  This  aston- 
ishing phenomenon  is  perpetually  in  progress  in  health  among  all  the 
organic  viscera ;  and  when  we  consider,  also,  how  the  well*trained 
juggler  brings  into  simultaneous  action  almost  every  voluntary  mus- 
cle, and  each  one  in  obedience  to  the  foregotng  law  of  elective  influ- 
ence, we  shall  readily  comprehend  how  disease,  and  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  give  to  the  nervous  power  the  same  complex  direc- 
tion in  organic  life.  But  even  more  remarkable  are  the  various  in- 
tonations of  voice,  and  especially  such  as  form  the  melody  of  song. 
Each  one,  every  variation,  whatever  the  succession  of  change,  is  de- 
termined by  an  act  of  volition,  rousing,  and  determining  the  nervous 
power,  with  all  the  rapidity  and  mutations  of  thought,  with  varying  in- 
tensity, and  incalculable  changes  of  direction,  and  compounded  in  an 
endless  manner,  upon  those  muscles  which  are  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  the  vocal  apparatus  (^^  234  c,  473  c,  no*  6*  526  d). 

All  the  ertecie  of  mental  emotions  are  go  many  coincidences  with  the 
operation  of  remedial  and  moi-bilic  agents.  Like  the  will,  their  cflTecta 
may  he  limited  to  excito-motory  nervej^,  but  they  arc  apt  to  institute 
rcllcx  ntrvons  actions;  each  emotion,  too,  acting  upon  particular  parts 
according  to  its  own  particuhir  nature  (§  500  c).  Take,  as  an  example 
for  thf3  whole,  the  coincidences  between  the  effects  of  disgust  and  emet- 
ics. The  hitter  irritate  tbe  gastro-mueous  tissue  and  give  rise  to  vom- 
iting, as  in  §  500  ce^  Equally,  therefore,  mnst  disgust  institute  the 
game  cliain  ot^  caui?ation  ;  but  by  iirst  determining  the  nervous  influence 
m  a  nauHcant  upon  the  stomach  (§,514  h,  c,  10G7  aa,  1072  6,  1077). 

500,  /,  la  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  of  the  various  exciting 
ciiuscs  of  motion  in  the  respiratory  muscles,  alone,  we  have  a  great  el- 
ement liy  which  we  readily  attain  the  philosophy  of  those  analogous  ex- 
amples in  whicli  morbific  and  rcmediid  agents  establish  changes  in  or- 
gans where  the  nervous  communications  with  the  direct  seat  of  the  mor- 
bific or  iH?  medial  action  may  be  oh  sen  re,  or  far  less  manifest  than  witli 
other  parts  on  which  no  sympathetic  inflncnce  is  eiraultaneously  exert- 
ed. And,  coming  also  to  those  complex  infiucnces  which  hold  the  iris 
in  complete  obedience  to  the  great  final  cause  for  which  it  was  ordained, 
and  many  other  equally  demonstrable  but  intricate  problems  relative  to 
the  nerves,  and  those  others  which  concern  an  unhitcmiitting  action  of 
the  nen^ons  power  in  maintaining  some  of  the  most  exact  and  obvious 
conditions  of  aoijnal  life,  as  seen  in  the  permanent  contraction  of  tlie 
sphincter  muscles,  we  have  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  which  will 
not  fail  to  dissipate  every  remaining  obscurity,  and  establish  forever  an 
imprcgnablo  barrier  against  the  chemical  and  physical  doctrines  and  all 
the  corruptions  of  the  humoral  patholo^zy  (§  1072  ii).  * 

aOOj  ??J.  If  we  now  consider  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  blood-ves- 
sels botli  in  their  natural  state  and  under  morbid  infiuences,  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  chemical  or  humoral  dogmas  can  have  the  most  remote 
connection  with  the  philosophy  of  medicine ;  for  hero  will  be  found  a 
concentration  of  phenomena  whicli  embraces  not  only  the  physiological 
conditions  upon  which  all  their  fluctuations  that  emanate  from  the 
modified  states  of  other  parts  depend,  but  a  correspondence  iu  the  phe- 
nomena, that  are  wholly  exclusive  of  every  interpretation  which  can  be 
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rendered  by  chemistry  or  hamoralism  within  the  entire  range  of  pathol- 
ogy and  therapeutics,  and  a  full  confirmation  of  my  doctrines  relative 
to  the  nervous  system.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  seen  that  the 
motions  of  the  circulatory  organs  depend  upon  the  nervous  infiucnce, 
as  the  inmiediate  exciting  cause,  reflected  upon  the  muscular  tissue 
(§  475^^88^,  493  ccj  514/),  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  suscep- 
tibility (§  422  by  487  a,  892  J),  and  of  the  liability  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence to  endless  modifications  according  to  its  exciting  causes  (§  227, 
230,  894  b,  904  a,  990^),  that  influence,  both  reJUx  and  direct  (§  222  a, 
227,  903,  990j^),  is  constantly  modifying  the  actions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  as  seen  in  the  operation  of  multitudinous  external  natural 
causes  and  the  multifarious  efiects  of  mental  emotions,  while  otht^r 
things,  except  when  intermixed  with  the  blood,  fail  of  such  influences 
(§  233J,  630  c),  and  of  all  which  Chemistry  and  Humoralism  do  not 
pretend  to  make  any  explanation.  Therefore,  by  parity  of  reason  all 
the  disturbances  of  the  circulatory  organs  that  proceed  from  affections 
of  other  parts,  and  all  the  remote  effects  of  medicines,  poisons,  &c.,  are 
equally  estranged  from  those  assumptions,  and  in  all  the  cases  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  circulatory  organs  depend  equally  as  in  the  natural  con- 
ditions upon  reflex  or  direct  action  of  the  nervous  power,  and  as  will 
appear  (§  687^-688,  694J,  826  cc)  we  examine  the  pulse  (when  the 
heart  is  not  diseased)  for  the  purpose  alone  of  ascertaining  how  far  and 
in  what  manner  the  pathological  conditions  of  other  parts,  or  the  oper- 
ation of  remedies,  &c.,  may  reflect  the  nervous  influence  upon  the  cir- 
culatory organs,  and  not  in  the  least  to  ascertain  how  the  blood  is  af- 
fected or  the  remedies  may  be  absorbed — See  ^  829, 1088* 

500,  n.  Contrasted  with  the  foregoing  should  now  be  stated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  chemical  school,  as  it  comes  applauded  from  the  laboratory. 
The  source  of  motion  with  this  school,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  is  the 
same  with  that  which  Liebig  assigns  for  thought,  namely,  a  chemical 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  (§  350,  nos.  5  J,  7-10).  In  this 
way,  too,  the  chemist  expounds  the  balance  between  waste  and  nutri- 
tion ;  and  for  this  purpose  sleep  has  been  ordained,  the  approved  phi- 
losophy of  which  is  the  following : 

"  Now,  since  in  different  individuals,"  says  Liebig,  "  according  to  the 
amount  of  force  consumed  in  producing  voluntary  mechanical  effects, 
unequal  quantities  of  living  tissue  are  wasted,  there  must  occur  in  ev- 
ery individual,  unless  the  phenomena  of  motion  are  to  cease  entirely,  a 
condition  in  which  all  voluntary  motions  are  completely  diecked;  in 
which,  therefore,  these  occasion  no  waste.  This  condition  is  called 
sleep.  Now,  since  the  consumption  of  force  for  the  involuntary  motion 
continues  in  sleep,  it  is  plain  that  a  waste  of  matter  also  continues  in 
that  state ;  and  lif  the  original  equilibrium  is  to  be  restored,  we  must 
suppose  that  during  sleep  an  amount  of  force  is  accumulated  in  the /arm 
of  living  tissue  exactly  equal  to  that  which  was  consumed  in  voluntaiy 
and  involuntary  motion  during  the  preceding  waking  period."— Liifi* 
big's  Animal  Chemistry, 

I  have  quoted  the  foregoing  on  account  of  its  appearance  of  a  ration-* 
al  philosophy  and  logical  method,  but  apprehend  that  it  has  no  better 
foundation  than  the  gaseous  doctrine  as  presented  in  §  SSO^  tt. 

500,  nn.  But  again,  I  ask  the  chemist  for  the  primai^liause  of  those 
chemical  changes  in  which  originate  the  acts  of  the  mind,  &c.,  and 
which  call  us  from  the  sleeping  to  the  waking  state  (175  c,  S49  e, 
«  Also,  §  481,  494,  Note  Ll  p.  1140. 
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350  j  gg),  I  ask  the  chemist,  and  the  physical  philosopher  of  life,  to 
explain  the  niechanisrn  and  the  laws  of  sympathy  by  the  spplicatior 
of  any  priociple  in  phytica  or  chemistry.  Let  the  chemist  consider, 
that  ill  every  process  of  remote  sympathy  there  are  involved  very  di- 
verse, yet  very  precise  eflecta,  and  that  he  must  have  one  species  ol 
chemical  change  for  the  transmission  of  impressions  through  the  sen- 
sitive nerve*  to  the  nervous  centres,  anotlier  for  the  impressions  ex- 
erted upon  those  centres,  another  for  the  retlection  of  the  influences 
through  the  motor  nerves,  and  yet  anotlier  for  the  effects  exerted  al 
the  ukiinate  destination  of  this  amazing  round  of  never*ending  influ- 
ences, Wi  indispensable  to  the  process  of  respiration  ;  and  coming  ta 
morbid  slates,  there  must  be  another  series  of  chemical  changes  con- 
forming, respectively,  to  the  nature  cjf  every  morbid  influence  and 
produt^t  (§  ISSi  d,  464,  451/  649  ^,  675,  4S7  gg,  1076). 

Take  any  single  attribute  of  the  nervous  system,  and  wo  shall  find 
it  as  remarkably  distinguished  from  all  things  else  as  is  the  mental 
principle.  The  power  which  appertains  to  that  system,  and  presidea 
over  the  whole  life  of  animals,  is  just  as  unique  in  all  its  operations. 
The  distinction  alone,  in  various  aspects,  between  the  condition  of  the 
sensitive  nerves,  or  the  sensitive  fibres  of  compound  nerves,  and  those 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  motor  inSucnce, — ^ihose  which  convey 
impressions  to  the  central  parts  and  those  which  transmit  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  organization,  to  the  organic  8truct(jre  of  the  fountain 
itself,- — those,  I  say,  which  serve  to  awaken  the  mind,  or  to  stamp  on 
the  nervous  centreis,  with  all  the  precision  of  thought,  an  inconceivable 
variety  of  influences  which  are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  every  other 
part,  but  with  no  other  appreciable  result  than  the  movements  which 
tbllow  in  all  the  organic  constitution,  contrasted  with  the  totally  dis- 
linct  prerogative  of  those  nerves,  and  those  fibres  of  compound  nerve?, 
which  give  rise  to  the  distant  movements  and  changos,^ — place,  at  an 
unutterable  distance^  all  analo>^  wdth  the  recognized  impondct^ble 
substances  and  with  every  other  agent  or  power  in  the  mineral  kiog- 
dom  {§  451  c,  453),  But,  I  would  not  so  far  speculate  upon  the  na« 
ture  of  the  nervoys  power  as  even  to  assume  for  it  a  place  among  the 
imponderables,  which  the  physical  philosopher,  npon  no  better  evi- 
dence»  unhesitatingly  avows  as  iho  condition  of  light,  heat,  and  that 
more  inscrutable  substance,  imponderable  magnetism,  which  awakens 
no  sensation,  and  produces  no  eflect  upon  organic  life.  Least  of  all 
would  1  place  the  principle  of  life,  or  its  element  the  nervous  power, 
upon  a  par  with  the  imponderables  in  their  designated  condition  as 
material  '*  fluids,"  nor  claim  for  the  latter  a  distinct  individuality 
(§  175,  bb).  The  true  physiologist  attempts  not  problems  which  have 
no  relation  to  principles  and  laws,  and  which  divert  philosophy  from 
its  ]iractical  uses.  It  is  true,  he  argues  the  existence  of  the  principle 
of  life,  its  remarkable  attributes,  its  coniradislinction  fiom  all  other 
-JBgents,  upon  the  ground  of  the  philosopher  in  physics,  that  he  may 
"•meet  the  obtruder  with  his  own  ratiocination.  He  tells  him  that  his 
premises  are  the  same,  only  more  various,  distinct  in  their  nature, 
and  more  demonstrative.  He  points  him  to  his  '*  undulations"  of 
tlight,  the  velocity  of  their  movements,  the  prismatic  analysis,  its 
Iconfirmation  bv  life,  Ins  imponderable  mystery  which  spans  the  globe, 
*ts  co-operai i(wi  with  the  electric  fluid,  their  instant  transmission  of 
disturbing  cause  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  making  the  rerord  at  one 
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of  its  poleo  ere  the  impulse  has  ceased  which  began  at  the  other 
(§  175  bh,  188^  d,  234  c,  d,  e,  281,  872  «,  892  6, 892i  v,  893  q,  904  a), 

600,  o.  Let  us  now  observe,  summarily,  the  wonderful  system  of 
analogies  which  Nature  has  ordained  among  the  vital  stimuli,  and  learn 
from  this,  and  from  the  same  system  of  relationship  which  distinguish- 
es other  parts  in  the  great  chain  of  existences,  that  her  laws  are  sim- 
ple where  the  phenomena  are  various  and  complex,  and  that  all  her 
designs  and  operations  are  susceptible  of  reduction  to  a  few  general 
principles,  which,  when  once  known,  illuminate  the  darkest  labyrinth, 
and  serve  us  instead  of  the  voluminous  facts  which  have  been  gradu- 
ally accumulating  for  ages.  One  principle  is  a  key  to  a  thousand  phe- 
nomena ;  and  as  new  ones  spring  up,  having  analogies  with  such  as 
are  known,  the  principle  comes  to  their  ready  interpretation. 

In  respect  to  the  analogies  among  the  vital  stimuli,  the  mind,  being 
connected  with  the  body,  and  acting  upon  it  both  directly  and  through 
the  nervous  power,  should  naturally  be  one  of  them ;  and  here  we  find 
it  operating  in  peculiar  ways  upon  the  irritability  both  of  organic  and 
animal  life, — first  directly  upon  the  brain,  and  then  producing  volun- 
tary motion  through  the  nervous  power,  or  so  affecting  the  organic 
states  as  to  be  a  morbific  or  a  curative  agent.  Just  so  with  foreign 
agents.  Irritate  the  brain  and  spasms  will  follow,  while  the  same  ir- 
ntation  goes  to  the  recesses  of  organic  life.  The  natural  stimuli  of 
life  maintain  the  vital  actions  by  exciting  the  vital  properties.  But, 
there  are  many  foreign  agents  which  are  morbific,  and  these  operate 
in  the  same  way,  only,  at  the  same  time,  they  alter  the  nature  of  the 
vital  properties ;  and  it  is  exactly  in  this  way,  also,  that  the  mind  and 
its  passions  produce  disease.  The  impressions,  however,  in  the  former 
case,  may  be  reflected  from  the  nervous  centres,  while  in  the  latter, 
they  originate  in  those  centres.  Again,  there  are  other  foreign  agents 
which  aid  in  restoring  the  diseased  properties  and  actions  to  a  healthy 
state,  and  their  principle  of  operation  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
mind  when  this  agent  aids  in  the  removal  of  disease  (^  1067). 

Take  next  the  blood,  the  natural  vital  stimulus  of  organic  actions, 
which  makes  its  impressions  upon  the  same  properties  and  develops 
the  nervous  influence  like  the  mind  and  foreign  agents.  But,  unlike 
the  latter,  it  is  a  living  agent,  and  calls  into  action  the  properties  of 
life  for  the  purpose  of  being  itself  acted  upon,  that  it  may  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  organized  structure  and  receive  the  plenitude  of  those 
powers  through  which  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  organized  tissues,  that 
this  new  formation  may  again  generate  the  same  fluid,  and  be  acted 
upon,  in  its  turn,  by  other  blood.  Its  analogy,  therefore,  to  the  men- 
tal principle  relates  especially  to  its  property  as  a  vital  agent.  But, 
we  find  in  the  nervous  power  an  agent  of  more  extensive  analogies 
with  the  blood,  since  this  agent,  like  the  blood,  not  only  affects  the 
organic  properties  and  actions,  but  is  also  exquisitely  susceptible  oi 
modifying  influences,  of  changes  in  its  nature,  from  the  action  of  the 
mind  and  from  external  morbific  and  remedial  agents, — acquiring  even 
the  very  character,  as  an  operating  cause,  which  appertains  to  the 
agents,  respectively,  that  may  call  it  into  action  (§  223-232).  The 
range  of  analogies  is,  therefore,  coextensive  between  the  nervous  pow- 
er and  all  other  vital  agents  (§  74  a,  188i  d).  And  so  of  the  semen 
in  its  action  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  ovum  ;  infusing,  also, 
not  only  a  physical,  but  a  mental  constitution  into  the  ovum.     The 
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corporf^ul  and  mental  attributes  of  both  parents  are,  in  consequecce, 
blended  together  (|  63,  &c,,  475 i). 

Consider,  finally,  the  hibernating  animal,  whose  general  modifica* 
lion  of  irritability  (§  191)  is  so  constituted  with  a  reference  to  preser- 
vation ag^ainst  low  degrees  of  external  temperature,  that  mechtimcali 
irritation,  heat,  and  a  variety  of  agents  applied  to  the  surface,  shall  so 
awaken  the  itervous  influence  that  his  temperature  will  suddenly  rise 
from  below  the  40th  de^ee  of  Fahrenheit  up  to  its  natural  standard  of, 
98^.     But  the  curious  fact  attending  this  remarkable  law  of  prcserva-|( 
tion  is  the  same  result  from  an  intensity  of  cold  that  would  otherwise  J 
destroy  the  animal  (§  441,  d), — Note  A  a  p.  113L 

500,  p.  In  respect  to  the  subserviency  of  the  brain  to  the  operation 
of  the  mind,  I  will  add  in  farther  explauaiion  of  what  I  have  said  ib 
section  241,  that  we  have  the  best  reasons  fur  believing  that  die  brain  ^ 
is  especially  designed  for  the  subserviency  of  the  will  and  perception,ii 
and  has  comparatively  little  connection  with  judgment,  reflection,  &c,y^ 
and  less  with  perceptioti  than  with  the  wilL  Its  great  flnal  cause,  iiiJ 
respect  to  mind  and  instinct,  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  coramunica'«^| 
tion  with  the  volutitary  muscles,  through  the  nervous  power  (§  455,  a) 
The  will  is,  therefore,  a  stiniulus  to  the  brain,  while  this  organ  sup-l 
plies,  in  co«sec|uejicc,  the  nervous  power  by  which  the  voluntary  mua 
cles  are  brought  into  action. 

In  respect  to  perception,  we  discover  the  relation  of  the  mind 
the  brain  in  another  aspect,  and,  also,  another  analogy  between  iIk 
will  and  physical  agents  as  vital  stimuli.  Through  sensibility  th© 
brain  is  acted  upon,  and  this  impression  rouses  the  mind,  or  its  prop- 
erty, perception,  and  sensation  is  the  resulting  effect  (§  175,  c), 

601,  a.  Sympathy  is  active  when  it  produces  sensible  effects.  It  wM 
^snve  when  its  effects  are  insensible,  tiA  m  the  natural  rhythm  of  the^ 
organic  system.    It  is  either  refliix  or  diTect  nervous  action  {§  63 8 J). 

501,  b.  In  the  peri'ectly  natural  condition  of  sympathy  in  organic ! 
life  the  nervous  influence  is  a  mere  regulator  of  the  organic  proper- 
ties.    Its  natural  operation  u  disturbed  by  morbific  and  remedial] 
agents,  and  by  mental  emotions, 

501,  c.  It  is  mostly  in  conditions  of  disease  that  we  notice  the  re- 
sults of  sympathy.     In  health  wo  see  only  the  universal  harmony  j 
unless  disturbed  by  a  blush,  or  hy  tbo  abundance  of  urine  when  coldfl 
chills  the  aurfaee,  or  fear  exerts  its  more  mysterious  sway*     Di^easal 
affords  the  striking  examples  of  display  in  the  nervous  power,  and] 
these  examples  are  what  most  engage  the  attention  of  the  physician*. 
To  trace  out  their  complexity,  as  one  part  after  another  gives  rise  to  J 
disease  consecutively  in  each,  and  as  each  may  exasperate  the  morbidl 
states  of  the  whole,  or  as  remedial  agents  may  institute  correspondinffl 
circles  of  reflex  action,  are  the  meet  important  and  difficult  objects  of] 
medicine. 

502,  a.  Diseases  generally  begin  with   little    agency  of  the  nervea^J 
Morbific  causes  make  their  impression  upon  the  vital  constitution  off 
some  particular  part,  when  it  commonly  happens,  sooner  or  later,! 
that  the  affected  state  of  the  part  is  felt  by  the  nervous  centres,  fron 
whence  a  disturbing  nervous  influence  is  transmitted  to  other  pa 
tl  133-154,  188-193,  516,  no.  7,  657,  666). 

502,  6.  In  all  the  foregoing  cases,  therefore,  where  remote  parts  b€ 
come  the  se*xH  of  morbific  action,  as  in  pneumonia  and  idiopathic  fever, 
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sympathetic  sensibility  is  affected  by  the  primary  morbific  cause  as  an 
important  element  in  establishing  the  remote  predisposition  (§  149, 
201»  451  b,  559,  660,  666). 

502.  c.  Remedial  agents  may  operate  directly  upon  a  part  and  re- 
store its  morbid  properties  and  functions  without  reflected  nervous 
action.  This  is  apparent  only  where  the  remedy  is  applied  directly 
to  the  tissue  affected ;  but,  in  all  other  cases  the  nervous  power  is  the 
medium  of  transmission.  Upon  these  fundamental  principles,  the 
main  art  of  therapeutics  is  or  should  be  founded  (227,  644-647^). 

503.  When  disease,  or  morbific,  or  remedial  agents  transmit  their 
influence  from  any  part  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  there  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power,  the  modification  corresponds  with  the 
nature  of  the  impression  which  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres. 
These  transient  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  are  similar,  in 
principle,  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  organic  properties,  and 
which  essentially  constitute  the  disease.  The  passions  also  modifv 
the  nervous  power  in  ways  peculiar  to  each;  and,  in  all  the  cases, 
corresponding  effects  are  produced  upon  the  condition  of  diseased 
parts  upon  which  the  nervous  power  thus  modified  may  be  reflected. 
That  is  to  say,  the  nature  of  the  nervous  power  is  variously  modified 
in  all  the  cases ;  and,  therefore,  like  external  morbific  or  remedial 
agents  of  different  virtues,  modifies  the  vital  states  according  to  its  own 
acquired  modifications.  The  nervous  power,  therefore,  thus  acquires, 
more  or  less,  the  virtues  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  becomes,  more  or 
less,  a  substitute  for  them  (§  226). 

504.  Various  circles  of  sympathy  ai<e  generated  by  the  action  of 
remedial  agents  upon  the  stomach,  intestines,  &c.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  the  agent  may  set  in  motion  a  g^eat  range  of  reflex  nervous 
actions;  as  the  operation  of  emetics  (§  500,  t) ;  and,  as  new  impres- 
sions are  sympathetically  instituted  they  become  the  points  of  depar- 
ture for  other  reflex  nervous  actions;  and  react  upon  and  increase  those 
in  which  they  originate. — Note  Dp.  1114. 

505.  When  the  nervous  power  is  excited  by  remedial  agents  of 
positive  virtues  it  is  essentially  morbific,  like  the  remedial  agents 
themselves.  Each  is,  therefore,  curative  only  by  inducing  new  mor- 
bid conditions  by  which  the  natural  recuperative  tendency  of  the  vital 
properties  is  brought  into  operation.  Ihe  great  difference  is,  that 
morbific  agents  alter  the  vital  conditions  more  profoundly  and  more 
permanently  than  the  remedial  (^  854  c-858,  893  d,  e,  894  ^901). 

506.  Impressions  once  made  upon  any  part  may  continue  for  an  in- 
definite time  after  the  cause  is  withdrawn,  and  msy  continue  to  de- 
velop and  modify  the  nervous  influence,  and  direct  its  operation  upon 
other  parts,  as  when  the  agentwas  in  operation  (^  516,  no.  6).  Thus,  the 
operation  of  many  active  remedial  or  morbific  agents  will  continue  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  system  at  large,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  af- 
ter they  shall  have  been  thoroughly  removed  from  the  stomach,  &c. 
Inflammations  excited  by  cantharides,  issues,  wounds,  &c,  hold  an 
unceasing  operation,  curative  or  morbific,  upon  remote  parts.  The 
specific  impression  made  by  the  virus  of  the  mad  dog  becomes  establish- 
ed in  the  bitten  part,  and  generates  a  morbific  reflex  nervous  action 
till,  through  the  law  of  cumulation,  an  explosion  of  disease  ultimately 
follows  (§  558,  a).  The  same  principle,  exactly,  is  applicable  to  mer- 
cury, when  a  small  dose,  or  its  external  application,  produces  salivar 
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tion,  or  when  miasmata  give  rise  to  fevers  in  a  month,  or  six  rnonth% 
nfler  their  direct  operation  has  been  withdrawn.  The  principle  is 
constantly  ilhistrated  in  natural  states  of  the  body  ;  as  where  th© 
sphincters  remain  permanently  contracted  after  the  expnlsion  of  tho 
urine  or  of  fecal  matter  (§  514  gj  516,  no.  %  1059). 

Here,  then,  wo  have  another  important  law  to  interpret  the  true 
modus  operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  {§  503)* 

507.  The  nen'ous  power  per\'ades  the  whole  system  of  motor 
nerves ;  and,  although  its  active  operation  in  the  ordinary  function 
of  sympathy  be  developed  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  central 
parts,  it  may  be  brought  into  operation  by  irritating  any  of  the  motor 
nerves  (§473  c^  499).  A  division,  or  other  injury  of  nerves  going  to 
the  organic  viscera,  as  the  par  vagum,  may  destroy  their  functions,  or 
otherwise  aftect  the  vital  constitution  and  products  of  the  part,  or  in- 
duce infiammation,  by  the  shock  of  nervous  power  thus  inflicted  on 
the  organic  properties  of  the  part  (§  461,  485,  489,  950,  1032  d), 

508.  The  nci*vou8  systems  are  as  liable  as  other  parts  to  be  affect- 
ed in  their  organic  condition  by  the  nervous  power,  which,  in  the 
same  way,  may  be  actively  determined  upon  them.  But,  there  is  this 
tlifference.  When  any  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, it  is  liable  to  produce  greater  disturbances  in  remote  parts  than 
other  organs  when  diseased.  These  disturbances  are  occasioned  by 
the  direct  propagation  of  the  nervous  power,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
less  of  a  morbid  nature  than  when  produced  by  the  more  complex 
process  of  reflex  action  (^  500,  a-c). 

509.  Tlio  nervous  power  may  extinguish  life  with  great  instanta- 
neousness*  When  rapidly  filial,  the  causes  by  which  it  ia  brought  into 
operation  must  be  violent  and  sudden  in  their  action  (§  455,  d).  Ex- 
amples occur  in  the  fatal  effects  of  joy  ^  anger,  blows  on  the  epigaBlric 
region  J  drinking  cold  water,  prussic  acid,  sudden  death  from  small 
losses  of  blood,  apoplexy,  &:c.  (§  479,  1040). 

In  the  case  of  joy,  anger,  and  apoplexy,  the  nervous  power  is  de- 
veloped in  a  direct  manner  (§  500,  c),  and  destroys  mainly  by  its  sud- 
den determination  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain  and  heart. 
Blows  on  the  stomach  give  the  same  determination  th rough  reflex 
nervous  action,  as  do  also  cold  water  and  prugftic  acid  (^  4 76 A,  h).  The 
mode  of  death  from  small  losses  of  blood  will  be  explained  under  the 
philosophy  of  the  operation  of  its  loss  (§  943,  946,  &c.). 

In  the  foregoing  cases,  the  nervous  power  is  also  detcrraincJ  with 
violence  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  ypon  the  whole  capil- 
lary system  of  blood-vessels  (|  4S1,  &c.,  490).  The  general  effect  is 
also  increased  by  the  injury  sustained  by  the  brain  itself 

510.  The  foregoing  modus  operandi  of  the  several  agents  is  similar 
to  the  causation  of  sudden  death  from  injuries  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord.     Thus : 

If  the  spinal  marrow  be  suddenly  destroyed,  or  only  one  half  of  it, 
by  a  large  stilelte,  life  is  immediately  extinguished.  The  modus  op- 
erandi appears  to  be  the  following:*— 1st.  An  injury  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  all  the  organic  viscera.  2d.  A  violent  interruption  of  the 
concert  of  organic  actions.  3d.  An  inteiTuption  of  respiratory  move- 
ments. 4tb.  A  pernicious  nervous  power  is  propagated  fram  the  cord 
to  the  organic  powers  of  the  brain.  5th.  Peniicious  influences  are 
propagated  by  the  organic  viscera  to  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  sya- 
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terns, — thus  greatly  increasing  the  destructive  nervous  influence  upon 
themselves  (§  455,  c).  They  are  complex  circles  of  nervous  influ- 
ence, but  are  determined  by  exact  laws,  and  each  circle  has  its  distinct 
individuality,  although  involved  in  each  other. 

A  like  explanation  is  also  applicable  when  a  sudden  destruction  of 
life  is  eflected  by  crushing  the  brain. 

511.  It  is  upon  the  principle  that  the  efiects  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence depend  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  whether  direct  or  indirect  (§  226,  500),  that  we  must 
explain  the  difierences  in  the  results  of  slightly- varied  experiments 
relative  to  these  parts ;  those,  for  instance,  by  which  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal cord  is  slowly  destroyed  interrupting  the  harmony  of  actions  and 
the  organic  functions  more  gradually,  and  therefore  less  fatally,  than 
such  as  produce  their  destructive  efiects  with  greater  rapidity. 

V.  THE  LAWS  OF  SYMPATHY,  OR  REFLEX  ACTION  OF  THE  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM,  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION    TO    PATHOLOGY  AND    THERAPEUTCIS. 

General  Facts  and  Laws  relative  to  the  Cerebro-sjnnal  and  Ganglionic 

Systems. 

512,  a.  The  various  nervous  communications  of  the  intestinal  canal 
with  the  brain  and  all  other  organs  are  demonstrative  of  the  ascend- 
ant influence  which  the  stomach,  particularly,  possesses  when  acted 
upon  by  remedial  agents.  We  see  all  this  exemplified,  analogically 
at  least,  in  the  endless  remote  derangements  which  follow  the  com- 
mon irritations  and  morbid  states  of  the  organ,  as,  also,  of  the  intes- 
tines. "We  see,  indeed,  the  whole  in  natural  progress.  When,  for 
example,  hunger  operates,  an  actual  sensation  is  then  felt  by  the 
brain,  and  the  mind,  of  course,  participates  (§  323).  Numerous  and 
complex  influences  may  be  thus  brought  into  operation,  of  which  the 
stomach  is  the  primary  source.  The  will,  being  excited,  brings  into 
action  all  those  muscles  which  are  necessaiy  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
food,  and  other  muscles  to  eflect  its  mastication,  and  convey  it  to  the 
stomach.  Various  sympathetic  organic  influences  are,  in  the  mean 
time,  taking  place,  which  it  is  unnecessary,  as  it  might  be  diflicult,  to 
explain.  Many  of  these  organic  influences  spring  from  the  mind  it- 
self. Thus,  the  brain  feeling  the  sensation  of  hunger,  the  salivary 
glands  begin  to  pour  out  their  fluid  at  the  sight  or  smell  of  food,  or 
even  at  its  expectation.  The  food  establishes  an  influence  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  by  which  an  exciting  nervous  power  is  constantly 
reflected  upon  other  parts.  The  bile,  saliva,  &:c.,  are  thus  increased, 
while  the  mind  contributes  a  direct  nervous  influence  towards  these 
results.  The  stomach  being  supplied  with  its  wants,  all  these  influ- 
ences cease,  and  a  new  order  arises.  Cut  ofi*  the  par  vaguni  and 
none  of  them  will  obtain,  unless  feebly  through  the  ganglionic  and 
spinal  nerves.  When  the  food  has  undergone  digestion,  and  the  ex- 
citing impression  is  removed  from  the  stomach,  all  the  reflected  influ- 
ences of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  cease  in  consequence. 

512,  b.  The  vascular  action  and  the  glow  of  warmth,  which  are 
lighted  up  in  the  skin  of  the  fasting,  half-frozen  traveler,  and  his  in- 
vigorated strength  before  digestion  has  made  any  advances,  and  the 
flow  of  bile  which  is  determined  by  the  action  of  food  on  the  stom- 
ach, esoecially  where  the  food  is  of  an  animal  nature,  are  manifestly 
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owing  to  an  exciting  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system ;  or,  again,  the 
copious  perspiration,  an  J  other  results,  which  often  foOow  immediate- 
ly a  draught  of  hot  water,  illustrate  the  whole  philosophy  of  this  ap- 
parently entangled  suhject  of  sympathy,  whether  in  relation  to  natu- 
ral, morbific,  or  remedial  agents ;  and  we  learn  from  these  obvious 
examples  that  the  essential  principle  is  simple,  and  readily  explains 
all  the  diversified  phenomena,  which  are  effects  of  reflex  and  direct 
nervous  actions,  whose  original  starting  point  is  the  gastro-intesti* 
nal  mucous  membrauo.  But  when,  in  the  case  of  the  food,  it  shall 
have  been  digested,  and  have  entered  the  circulation,  some  of  its  ear- 
liest and  strongest  demonstrations  may  have  disappeared.  It  is  wor* 
thy  of  remark,  too,  that  such  is  often  the  immediate  eflect  of  food  upon 
the  great  nervous  centre,  that  sleep  is  almost  irresistible,  or  apoplexy 
fallows,  **paalo  post  prandium,"*  as  no  onusual  result;  the  oervous 
power  being  reflected,  in  the  former  case,  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties mildly  and  acrreeably,  in  the  latter  witli  sudden  and  destructive 
violence  (§  226^233,  411  r,  476^  A,  500^511,  1010). 

5X3.  Physiological  conditions,  like  the  foregoing,  are  so  intelligible 
as  to  be  pecyliarly  important  in  illustrating  coincident  problems  in 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  Whenever  well-pronounced  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions  are  propagated  from  one  organ  to  otliers  through  the  cere* 
bro-Eipinal  and  {ranglionic  systema  in  their  natural  states,  and  by  nat- 
ural stimuli,  as  by  f^iod,  these  influences  are  generally  greatly  increas- 
ed, as  well  as  modified  in  kind,  by  morbific  and  by  remedial  agents 
(§  624,  no.  1). 

514,  a.  The  foregoing  considerations  lead  me  to  the  statement  of 
one  of  tlte  most  important  laivs  in  physiology,  which  is  alike  applica- 
ble to  the  cercbro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems,  namely : 

**  When  impressions,  made  by  the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  sen- 
sitive nerves,  j*1\'q  rise  to  motions  in  other  parts,  these  are  never  the 
result  of  the  direct  reaction  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  of  the 
nerves  on  each  other.  The  irritation  is  conveyed  by  the  sensitive 
fibres  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  is  by  those  communicated  tn 
the  motor  fibres"  (^  455,  462— 172).— Mull er. 

The  ftjrogoing  law  is  in  operation  in  all  cases  of  remote  sympathy, 
whether  of  a  physiological,  pathological,  or  therapeutical  nature  (§  455, 
e^h).  It  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  natural  process  of  respiration, 
by  the  analogous  results  of  emetics,  &:c.  In  respiration,  the  want  of 
air  is  felt  through  the  medium  of  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  appears  to  be  concentrated  about 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  nei"vous  power  is  thus  developed,  and  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  various  motor  nerves  which  supply  the  mus- 
cles of  respiration ;  when  ihe  action  of  these  muscles  follows  as  a  con- 
sequence (I  933,  462-472,  500). 

514,  h.  The  only  remarkable  difiTerenco  in  the  physiology  of  vomit- 
ing from  that  of  respiration  consists  in  the  primary  impression  being 
made  upon  the  same  nerves  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  convulsive  movement  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  A  radical  dif- 
ference, however,  obtains  in  the  influences  vsrhich  may  be  exerted  by 
an  emetic  upon  the  organic  states;  especially  in  their  diseased  condi- 
tions. This,  too,  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  cause  of  vomiting; 
and  so  of  every  other  agent,  according  as  it  may  be  natural,  morbific, 
or  remedial  When  the  eflects  depend  upon  reflex  nervous  influences, 
•  A  term  of  f^eqo^nt  occurrence  among  Autbco  who  wrote  in  Latin. 
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the  morbific  and  remedial  agents  so  modify  the  nervous  power  that  it 
alters  the  existing  condition  of  the  organic  properties  and  functions  of 
all  parts  upon  which  its  positive  action  may  fall  (§  129,  226,  227). 

If  the  stomach  itself  be  the  seat  of  disease,  even  its  mucous  tissue, 
the  remedial  effect  of  any  agent  may  not  be  wholly,  or  principally, 
due  to  its  direct  action  upon  the  organ,  but  may  be  also  exerted 
through  a  chain  of  causation  exactly  similar  to  that  by  which  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  are  tlirown  into  action  in  respiration  or  vomiting. 
This  must  be  obvious  enough  in  the  case  of  peritoneal  disease  of  the 
stomach ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of  diseases  of  its  mucous  coat,  that  the 
impression  of  the  remedy  is  transmitted,  more  or  less,  through  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  ganglionic  nerves  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  when  the  nervous  power  is  reflected,  with  an 
alterative  effect,  through  the  motor  fibres  of  the  same  nerves  upon  the 
mucous,  as  upon  the  setous,  tissue  of  the  stomach.  The  same  philos- 
ophy applies  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  in  the  action  of  an 
emetic,  and  to  the  same  tissue  of  the  intestines  when  peristaltic  move- 
ments are  excited  by  cathartics  (§  657  a,  658,  889  a,  902  g). 

Again,  the  bile  which  is  ejected  during  the  action  of  an  emetic  or  a  ca- 
thartic may  hav.e  been  mostly  genet*atcd  under  their  influences ;  the  emet- 
ic or  the  cathartic  establishing  a  bilific  reflex  nei'vous  action  over  the  liver, 
in  conjunction  also  with  continuous  sympathy  (§  498) ;  and  those  influ- 
ences, in  connection  with  the  more  eflUcient  direct  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  tissue,  instituting  the  increased  product  of  that  membrane. 
These  palpable  facts  associate  themselves  with  the  immediate  exciting 
cause  of  the  muscular  movements  in  vomiting  and  defecation,  and  with 
an  endless  extent  of  analogous  results  that  flow  from  other  unusual  influ- 
ences, and  thus  evince  the  dependence  of  the  whole  upon  the  foregoing  caus- 
ations,'of  which  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions  are  apt  to  be  theprincipaL 

514,  c.  We  thus  comprehend  how  an  emetic  of  the  most  simple  na- 
ture may  suddenly  arrest  a  paroxysm  of  hooping-cough,  or  of  spas- 
modic asthma,  or  of  hysteria.  The  emetic,  through  the  foregoing 
process,  induces  new  movements  in  the  affected  muscles,  and  thus 
ends  the  paroxysm.  Dr.  Greenhow,  for  example,  has  lately  related, 
in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  the  case  of  a  man,  who  was  affected 
with  a  choking,  as  if  a  ball  was  rising  in  his  throat,  and  shortly  after 
a  violent  hiccough  began,  which  continued  for  several  days.  About 
the  eighth  day,  his  wife,  sister,  and  maid-servant,  *•  got  into  the  same 
state  ;'*  the  affection  being  communicated  in  the  last  three  cases  or  in- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  mind  (&  227,  no.  1,  844  a),  "  It  was  a 
painful  spectacle,  though  a  somewhat  ludicrous  one,  to  see  four  indi- 
viduals all  hiccoughing  at  the  same  time."  Opium,  valerian,  asafoet- 
ida,  camphor,  magnesia,  &c.,  failed  entirely  of  affording  relief.  '*  How 
ever,  something  taken  by  the  maid-servant  made  her  vomit,  and  from 
that  moment  the  complaillit  ceased.  A  mustard  emetic  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  for  the  others,  when  the  sister  and  wife  were  also  re- 
lieved ;  but  not  so  the  husband,  whose  attack,  however,  was  always 
suspended  by  vomiting,  but  soon  returned."  In  the  case  of  the  hus- 
band, there  was  present  a  state  of  disease,  which  continued  to  repro- 
duce the  paroxysms ;  but  in  the  other  three  there  was  little  else  than 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles.  Dr.  G.  says  he  "  always  after- 
ward found  that  vomiting  put  an  end  to  attacks  of  hysteria,  and  be* 
lieves  that  the  dread  of  an  emetic  has  often  had  the  effect  of  checking 
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an  liysterical  attack  ;'*  in  wbicb  cas<5  the  mind  developfi  a  contralllug 
nervous  inl3uence. — Note  Cc  p.  1132* 

514,  d.  Consider,  next,  an  example  of  the  manife  slat  ion  of  sympa- 
ihy  between  the  skin  and  other  parts,  as  indicative  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  when  they  establish  their  inllu- 
ences  upon  distant  parts  throngh  the  medium  of  the  skin, 

Volkmann,  iu  pointing  out  the  great  difference  between  the  trunks 
and  the  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  power  of  exciting 
reHex  motions,  prefei^s  the  skin  for  illuslration ;  which  ^  he  say  a,  sur- 
passes all  other  organs  in  the  property  of  exciting  these  motions.  When 
an  animal^  for  example,  ia  under  the  influence  of  opium,  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  skin  is  frequently  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  strong  spasms^ 
while  reflex  actions  excited  by  irritating  the  distinct  nerves  of  the 
akin  arc  generally  leas.  The  philosophy  ia  the  same  when  cold  air, 
or  cold  water,  restores  a  patient  from  a  state  of  syncope.  A  drop  of 
cold  Wtiter,  when  snapped  upon  the  face,  rocises  the  subject  by  trans- 
mitting an  impression  llirough  the  cutaneous  nerves  to  the  nervous 
centres,  which  instantly  develops  an  exciting  nervous  iiiBnence  that  is 
[hen  reflected  upon  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  upon  the  heart  and 
extreme  blood-vessels.  The  same  law  governs,  also,  the  constant  mu- 
lual  interchange  of  action  between  tlic  skin  and  alimentary  canal,  tlio 
skin  and  kidneys,  &c.,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  From  these  ex- 
amples of  a  great  fundamental  law,  we  readily  obtain  the  modus 
operandi  of  mercury,  iodine,  blisters,  issues,  &c.,  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  of  cold  in  reducing  hernia  (^  224,  232,  527  h,  1088  i,  c). 

514,  tf,  With  the  qualifications  stated  in  sections  458,  459,  it  is  '*  a 
general  law,  that,  whenever  general  spasms  are  excited  by  local  im- 
pressions, the  phenomenon  depends  on  no  other  communication  be- 
tween the  sensuive  and  motor  fibres  than  exists  in  the  spinal  cord.  In 
many  cases,  however,  local  irritation  of  liio  nerves  gives  rise,  not  to 
general,  liut  to  local  muscular  spasms,"  "In  the  contraction  of  all 
the  perineal  muscles  in  expelling  the  semen,  which  are  excited  by 
irritation  of  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  penis^  the  spinal  cord  is  the 
medium  of  coram mii cation  between  the  sensorial  impressions  and  the 
movements/ '— ^M  u  LtKR, 

514, /I  Many  ''muscles  invested  by  sensitive  membranes,  and  are 
not  themselves  exposed  to  the  direct  stimulus,  can  only  be  excited  to 
action  by  irritation  of  the  sensitive  property  of  their  investing  mem- 
brane, the  transmission  of  this  Irritation  to  the  nervous  centres,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  motor  influence  from  the  nervous  centres  to 
themselves.  Thus,  the  contractions  of  the  glottis  and  air-passages^ 
excited  by  the  contact  of  irri latin g  gases,  are  not  the  immediate  result 
of  the  irritation  of  the  paits  themselves,  but  of  the  excitement  of  tiie 
sensitive  fibres  distnbuted  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  reflected 
influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  upnn  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
muscles.  The  movements  of  deglutition  belong  to  this  class.  The 
stimulus  of  the  morsel  in  the  fauces  excites  the  act  of  deglutition.  In 
this  case,  the  sensitive  nerves  which  transmit  the  impression  to  the 
nerv^ous  centres  are,  accfirding  to  Di\  Reid,  the  glosso- pharyngeal,  the 
superior  laryngeal,  and  the  branches  of  the  fifth,  sent  to  the  soft  palate 
and  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The  motor  nerves  for  the  movements  ol 
deglutition  are  the  pharyngeal  brrmches  of  the  par  vagum,  A  like 
explanation  applies,  aboi  to  the  irritations  of  the  sphincter  ani  and  the 
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Sphincters  of  the  bladder.  The  muscles  cannot  be  themselves  stimu- 
lated by  the  excrement  and  the  urine ;  but  these  matters  act  upon  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  thd  mucous  membrane  and  excite  the  spinal  cord, 
which,  as  if  constantly  charged  mth  motor  influenee^  reacts  upon  the 
muscles.  In  diis  case  the  phenomenon  appears  to  depend  on  no  other 
communication  between  the  sensitive  ana  motor  fibres  than  exists  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Hence,  after  injury  of  the  spinfal  marrow,  these 
sphincters  become  relaxed.*' — M^ler. 

The  operation  of  cathartics  involves  more  complex  laws.  These 
are  agents  of  specific  virtues,  and  are  capable  of  modifying  the  vital 
states  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  parts  remotely  situated.  Their  di- 
rect impression  is  exerted  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ;  but  the 
muscular  is  brought  into  increased  action  both  by  contiguous  and  re- 
mote sympathy  (§^497).  This  renders  it  manifest  that  reflex  nervous 
action  is  concerned  in  the  ordinary  peristaltic  movements  that  are  in- 
duced by  the  natural  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  47di^,  490) ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  conceivable  that  either  the  intestinal  muscular  tissue 
or  that  of  the  heart  can  be  reached  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  nervous  influence  excited  ad  in  §  475^,  490.  But  in  the 
case  of  cathartics,  something  more  happens.  The  influence  being  ex- 
tended to  the  nervous  centres,  the  nervous  power  is  propligated  through 
motor  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  upon  the  in- 
testinal mucous  tissue,  by  which  the  various  influences  of  these  agents 
are  increased,  as  in  the  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip  (§118,  224,  226, 
475  J,  491,  889  a,  1042,  1088  rf).— Notes  A  p.  1111,  m  p.  1181. 

514,  g.  The  sphincters  remain  contracted  after  the  expuMon  of  the 
faeces  and  urine.  This  is  owing  to  the  permanence  of  the  impression 
upon  the  mucous  tissue,  which  maintains  an  excitement  of  the  nervous 
influence  till  the  excrements  are  again  deposited.  And  so  of  the  con- 
tinued influences  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  long  after  the  agents 
themselves  have  ceased  to  operate ;  the  impressions  remaining  upon  the 
ports  where  their  direct  action  had  been  exerted.  In  this  way  miasma- 
ta, the  virus  of  the  mad  dog,  mercurial  and  other  remedies  which  may 
be  slow  in  the  full  development  of  their  efiects,  establish  their  influences 
where  their  direct  action  may  fall,  and  these  are  subsequently  and 
slowly  propagated  to  other  parts  by  unceasing  alterative  reflex  nervous 
actions  (§  516,  nos.  2  and  6, 578  c2,  657  a).    See  also  roosting  (§  500  dd), 

514,  ^  More  complex  examples  of  the  law  with  which  this  section 
was  begun  will  be  presented  hereafter.  Such  as  have  been  stated  are 
intended  as  introductory  to  the  series  of  laws  which  are  soon  to  fol- 
low. But  we  see  from  examples  already  produced,  that  when  sym- 
pathies are  set  up  in  one  part  they  may  become  the  cause  of  sympa- 
thies in  other  parts,  and  that  in  this  manner  remedial  and  morbific 
agents,  which  begin  their  action  on  some  given  part,  may  establish 
very  complex  sympathetic  effects,  each  modifying  the  others  through 
new  influences  upon  the  nervous  power  (§  228).  When  the  food,  for 
instance,  as  in  §  512,  induces  vascular  action  and  warmth  in  the  skin 
before  digestion  commences,  that  organ  excites  salutaiy  reflex  nervous 
influences  on  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  promotes  digestion.  When 
tartarized  antimony,  in  small  doses,  induces  a  sudorific  nervous  in- 
fluence, the  skin  becomes  the  source  of  many  refiex  nervous  actions 
upon  other  organs ;  thus  showing,  also,  that  it  is  not  the  perspiration, 
but  the  vital  change  in  the  organ  itself  which  leads  to  results  that  can- 
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Not  be  imitated  by  any  other  mode  of  exciting  this  excretory  function 
And  sOt  more  or  less^  of  other  parts  upon  whicli  the  antimony  may 
exert  its  primary  sympathetic  effect  (§  863,  f,  902  g). 

Thus  it  happens,  that  whether  certain  remedial  agents  are  applied 
to  the  stomach  orskio,  reflex  nervous  actions  are  propagated  to  each, 
as  well  as  from  each  to  other  organs ^  while  each,  in  its  ti»rn»  reHecta 
the  impressions  back  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  from  whence  they 
are  again  returned  with  increased  intensity;  or  organs  not  before  in- 
volved are  uhtmately  brought  under  their  influence  (§129  //,  S74  d}. 
And  80  of  disease  of  any  given  organ  ;  which  ia  only  eguivaleot  to  the 
influencea  of  morbific  causes  (§  647,  G60), 

If  two  or  more  remedial  agents  be  united,  it  is  readily  seen  tliai 
their  combined  effect  mp,y  he  extended  from  the  stomach  to  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  other  alterative  reflex  actions  propagated 
among  themselves,  and  variously  determined  upon  other  parts  (^872  a), 

514,  I.  We  may  now  regard  an  examplo  whicn  preaents  a  union  of 
the  physiological,  pathohjgtcal,  and  therapeutical  principles^  as  set 
fortli  by  myself^  in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  mfltience;  all  refera- 
ble to  one  common  law  in  its  connection  with  modificalions  of  the  ner* 
VOU8  power  (§  22G).  Thus  :  "  Certain  cases,"  according  to  Marshall 
Hall,  "  as  hydrophobia,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  certain  remedies,  as 
strychnia,  cantharidcs»  &c*,  not  only  induce  augmented  excitability, 
but  manifest  their  eftects  upon  the  organs  which  are  physiologically 
under  the  dominion  of  the  excito-motory  power." 

514,  k.  Finally,  a  glance  at  the  physiology  of  the  contraction  of  the 
iris  may  aid  our  undeistanding  of  the  complex  sympathetic  influences 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents^  and  of  the  applicability  of  the  follow- 
ing physiological  laws  to  the  modus  operandi  of  such  agents. 

It  is  flrst  worthy  of  observation ^  that  the  iris  may  be  pricked  with  & 
knife  without  exciting  contraction^  while  it  is  exquisitely  senaitive  to 
the  action  of  light  (§  74  a,  188i  d,  136t  137}.  The  co-operation  of  a 
sensitive  and  motor  nerve,  tln^ough  tlie  medium  of  the  brain,  is  neces- 
sary to  this  phenomenon.  The  impression  upon  the  retina^  being 
transmitted  to  the  brain  through  the  optic  neive,  ia  reflected  upon  the 
iris  through  the  motor  ciliary  nen'e.  This  may,  perhaps,  oj>en  the 
eyes  of  the  chemist  as  in  the  true  doctrine  of  vision  (§188^  d^  500  nn). 
But  it  is  a  more  interesting  fact,  that  when  one  eye  is  closed,  and  the 
other  open,  the  pupil  of  the  closed  eye  will  follow,  in  a  measure,  the 
movements  of  the  open  eye ;  and  this  will  happen  to  an  amauroUc  eye 
when  the  sound  one  is  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  This  sympa- 
thy between  the  two  eyes,  as  well  ae  in  other  respects,  and  the  har- 
mony between  the  two  eari<i  involve  very  delicate  conaiderations  as  to 
the  influences  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  may  bo  employed  in  tracing 
out  the  philosophy  of  many  obscure  interchanges  of  action  among  dif- 
ferent organs,  either  in  their  natural  states,  or  when  tliey  are  disturb- 
ed by  morbific  or  remedial  agents  (^  1072,  «,  7iotr)» 

514,  L  A  multitude  of  illustrations  may  be  brought  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  show  us,  also,  how  complex  may  be  the  influences  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  how  the  mind  may  participate, 
when  these  agents  operate  upon  the  organic  properties  which  con- 
duct the  insensible  movements.  Thus,  sneezing  is  commonly  produ- 
ced by  the  action  of  stimuli  upon  a  nerve  of  common  sensibility  dis- 
tributed from  the  fiflh  pair  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  ntjse,  and  the 
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reflection  of  this  irritation  upon  the  respiratory  nerves.  But  the 
stimulus  of  the  sun's  light  may  produce  sneezing  by  acting  first  upon 
the  optic  nerve,  and  through  that  medium  upon  the  nervous  centres. 
The  nervous  power  thus  developed  is  reflected  upon  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  through  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  which  impart  com- 
mon sensibility  to  the  nose  (§  198).  Here  a  new  sensation  arises, 
which  is  sent  back  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  nervous  power 
again  developed,  and,  according  to  relations  between  that  mem- 
brane and  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause, 
the  nervous  power  is  now  reflected  upon  the  respiratory  muscles, 
when  sneezing  follows  as  the  result  of  the  convulsive  movement. 
(See,  in  connection,  §  188^  d,  500  nn). 

The  mind  itself  will  do  the  same  thing  by  dwelling  intensely  on  a 
former  paroxysm  of  sneezing.  Here  the  nei*vous  power  is  excited  in 
a  direct  manner  by  the  mind,  and  is  then,  as  in  the  foregoing  case, 
directed  upon  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  And  so  of  sympa- 
thetic yawning,  sympathetic  micturilion,  vomiting  from  disgust,  &c. 

514,  m.  The  olfactory  nerve  is  mostly  endowed  with  specific  sensi- 
bility, and  is  only  excited  by  odors,  while  they  have  no  such  efiect 
upon  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  unless  the  odoi-s  be  at  the 
same  time  of  a  pungent  nature ;  and  then  it  is  the  pungency,  not  the 
odor,  that  operates.  Odors  afiect  the  mind  agreeably  or  disagreea- 
bly. The  smell  of  a  rose  may  have  no  other  efiect  than  that  of  so 
impressing  the  brain  as  to  give  rise  to  a  pleasurable  sensation.  But, 
in  some  constitutions  its  impression  will  excite  a  variety  of  reflex  ner- 
vous actions.  Its  efiect  may  be  at  first  pleasurable,  but  followed 
immediately  by  the  transmission  of  a  disturbing  influence  to  the 
heart,  or  stomach,  or  even  to  the  intestines.  The  heart  may  be  thus 
depressed  in  its  action,  the  stomach  nauseated,  and  the  bowels  have 
been  purged  by  the  same  cause.  Hence  the  poet's  expression,  to 
•*  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain."  Even  the  recollection  of  disagree- 
able results  from  ofiensive  odors  brings  on  nausea  and  vomiting  (§ 
500,1,  A.    See,  in  connection,  ^  188i,  d), — Note  Dp.  1114. 

Laws  of  Action  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and  the  Propagation  of  Im- 
pressions in  it. 

514i,  a.  Having  now,  and  in  former  sections  (§  471-475,  477-496, 
500),  stated  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  which  relate  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  whether  acting  independently,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  those 
which  concern  especially  the  latter  system.  But  the  cerebro-spinal 
is  so  interwoven  with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
influences  which  appertain  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  must  be  more 
or  less  common  to  the  ganglionic  nerve  (§  115,  458-460,  893  a), 

514^,  b.  The  following  laws  are  generally  inferable  from  what  has 
been  already  said  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  sympathy.  But,  I 
have  deemed  it  most  useful  to  the  young  student  of  medicine,  and 
possibly  to  the  more  advanced,  to  present  them  in  a  brief  and  sys- 
tematic form,  with  comments  of  a  practical  nature.  The  quotations 
are  from  Miiller,  unless  otherwise  stated.  In  this  branch  of  physiol- 
ogy Miiller  is  eminently  philosophical ;  and  in  thus  adhering  to  the 
path  of  nature,  he  is  arrayed  in  opposition  to  those  chemical  and 
physical  views  with  which  be  has  thought  proper  to  oblige  the  mate- 
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rialists  of  the  age,  and  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  his  work  on*^ 
Physiology-     After  variously  expounding  the  laws  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  reaaoniug  as  a  philosopher  upon  the  abstract  subject  of  re-' 
Bex  nervous  influence,  like  Marshall  Hall,  and  others^  be  cuts  loose 
from  all  analogies,  and  from  the  whole  philosophy  of  iho  viral  prop- 
erticfi.     As  in  the  equally  remarkable  case  of  Wilson  Philip,  ho  ^**  J 
cribes  all  the  organic  functions  ami  products  to  physical  and  chemi- 
cal agencies, — maintaining  tliat,  .■ 
**  The  formation  of  any  one  of  the  peculiar  secretionSt  the  essential  J 
proximate  constituents  of  which  do  wot  exist  In  the  blood,  presupposea, 
the  operation  (if  a  npcclal  chemical  apparatus^  ivhiitkcr  this  be  a  mcjn* 
hrane  or  a  gland  J*     Of  all  morbid  states,  be  affirms*  that  **  Ml  these' \ 
phenomena  are  awing  to  a  noxioiui  matter  absorbed  into  the  blood,  of  \ 
^^^'^erated  i»  it  J*  j 
_    The  same  humoral  interpretation  is  applied  to  the  modus  operandM 
of  remedies,  which,  like  morbific  agents,  are  supposed  to  be  taken  into  J 
the  circulation  by  endosmosis  or  by  capillary  attraction,  and  it  is  quite 
*'  uncertain y''  he  says,  *' whether  the  tnatters  are  first  received  into  tht  i 
blood-vcs^eh  or  lymphutics.^' — Muller's  Elements  of  PhysiQlogy,  AlaOt  J 
Medical  and  Physiologkal  Commentaries,  vol,  i.,  p,  37,  note,  66,  note^  \ 
f^Q6,  570,  684,  685  ;  and  this  work,  §  494,  <iJ. 

I  have  thus  adverted  again  to  the  discrepances  in  the  views  of  thia  J 
philoaopher,  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  the  value  of  his  luminoua] 
exposition  of  the  laws  of  sympathy^  since  they  contemplated  no  thoo^  j 
retical  conclusions  in  pathology  or  therapeutics. 

515.  It  is  still  a  contrtjvcrted  question  how  far  the  sympathetioj 
nerve  is  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  though  in  their  nat*j 
ural  state  the  intimate  physiological  relations  of  the  latter  to  the  for* 
mer  admit  of  no  doubt  (§  459)»  Microscopical  inveMigatlons  havaj 
been  carried  on  extensively  with  reference  to  this  inquiry  by  Valentin^  j 
Volkmann,  Bidder, Miillerj Rem ack^ Henl^,  Purkinje,  Hosenslhat,  Pap^  j 
penheim,  and  some  others  less  known  in  the  walks  of  physiology.  At  J 
may  bo  readily  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  investigaiion,  and  ihel 
means  relied  upon,  there  has  been  great  discrepancy,  and  even  entin»l 
opposition,  in  the  principal  statements  a!id  conchisions  ;  all  tending  J 
to  strengthen  my  objections  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  anatomictAl 
and  physiological  inquiries  (§  131»*  Also,  Med.  and  Phys,  Comm.,  voLl 
i.,  p,  G99-712;  and  Examination  of  Rcmews^  in  vol.  iih,  p.  6,  89). 

We  know  enough,  however,  of  the  relations  of  the  sympathetic  J 
nerve  and  cerebro-spinul  systems,  and  of  their  connections  with  otliorl 
parts,  and  enough  of  the  phenomena  which  grow  out  of  those  reli 
lions,  to  lay  down  iho  important  laws  of  sympathy;  and  these  ar 
what  %ve  require  for  practical  purposes. 

Of  the  Actions  of  the  St/mpathetic  Nerve  in  Involtiniary  Motions. 

516,  o.  1,  **  All  the  pans  subject  to  the  Inflnence  of  the  sympathet-J 
ic  nerve  are  incapable  of  vohintary  motion,"  except  as  in  S  500  <.  ^ 

2,  **Thc  parts  which  are  snpplied  with  motor  power  by  the  sympa- 
thetic nene  still  continue  to  move,  though  more  feebly  than  before, 
when  they  are  »eparal«d  ft-om  their  natm-al  connections  with  the  rest 
of  the  sympathetic  syt^tera,  and  wholly  ranovcdfrom  the  body,** 

This  is  an  important  fact,  as  contributing  to  prove  that  the  vii^cera 

of  organic  life  obey  not  only  the  nervous  power,  but  other  stimuli,  and 

♦  Observations  have  become  more  ucciimte  and  ^rruatly  niiiltiplicd,  but  tbe  c&»€Qtial 
objecUous  remaiOi  aa  in  moat  other  physiological  procoaiies. — 1860* 
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that  all  the  essential  processes  are  carried  on  bj  properties  peculiar  to 
themselves  (S  184,  188,  205-216,  222-232,  475  J,  476-492,  494,500), 
though  constantly  influenced  by  the  nerves  (§  456  a,  74&c). 

516,  b.  Clear  d^nonstrations  of  the  foregoing  law  abound  in  the  his- 
tory of  organic  life.  That  in  relation  to  the  extirpated  heart,  where  the 
air  and  mechanical  irritants  were  equivalent  to  the  nervous  stimulus, 
illustrates  the  subject  (§  264,  498  e,  637> 

516,  c.  Again,  if  the  intestines  be  removed  from  the  body,  and  some 
part  of  them  irritated,  their  motion  is  increased,  '<  and  this  effect  con« 
tinues  long  after  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  does  not  immediatebf  at- 
tain its  greatest  degree."  And  so  with  the  heart.  Its  contractions  may 
not  begin  till  some  seconds  after  it  is  irritated,  and  they  may  then  be 
long  continued  (§  516,  nos.  6  and  7).  This  does  not  show,  however^  that 
the  nerves  do  not  supply  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  muscular  tissue, 
but  only  that  other  stimuli  will  excite  its  action  (§  475^,  478  6,  490). 

516,  d.  We  have,  therefore,  in  these  examples,  a  type  of  all  the  move- 
ments which  arise  from  continuous  sympathy*  (§  498,  524,  no.  2),  and 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  organic  properties,  of  their  independence 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  active,  vital  nature  of  the  dilatation  of 
the  heart  (§  498  e).  The  principle  is  of  great  moment  in  a  pathological 
and  therapsutical  aspect.  We  see,  for  example,  that  the  direct  &ct8, 
and  the  analogy  supplied  by  the  active  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
heart,  substantiate  a  rythmic,  consentaneous  movement  of  the  arteries 
(§  384).  We  carry  this  with  the  other  &cts  to  pathological  conditions. 
Thus,  when  the  extreme  capillaries  of  the  skin,  as  of  the  finger,  for  in- 
stance, or  any  other  part,  are  irritated  mechanically,  or  by  any  chemic- 
al or  other  agent,  an  inflammation  mav  be  excited  at  the  point  initiated ; 
just  as  the  heart,  or  intestine,  is  roused  into  action  by  the  prick  of  a  pin. 
The  inflammation  then  extends,  progressively,  from  the  point  irritated, 
the  finger  throbs,  its  principal  artery  begins  to  pulsate,  and  finally  the 
radial.  And  so  of  the  irritation  of  the  ducts  of  glands,  by  which  the 
glandular  secretion  is  increased.  Generally,  also,  remote  sympathy,  or 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  power,  is  simultaneously  brought  into  effect. 

3.  "Hence,  all  the  parts  endowed  with  motion  and  supplied  with 
nerves  from  the  sympathetic,  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  independent  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord."  This  can  apply  only  to  the  structures  of  organ- 
ic life,  and  as  they  may  enter  those  of  animal  life — thus  distinguishing  the 
cerebro-spinal  from  the  ganglionic  system  (§215,  233,  475  J,  487,  898  J). 

4.  "  The  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  can,  however,  exert 
an  active  influence  on  the  sympathetic  nerves  and  their  motor  power" 
(§  222-232,  475). 

This  is  a  very  important  physiolo^cal  feict  to  the  physician,  and  is 
fully  established  by  the  experiments  of  Philip,  Valentin,  Miiller,  and 
others,  and  is  conspicuously  shown  by  the  effects  of  the  passions. 

It  is  through  the  liability  of  the  whole  body  to  be  influenced  by  the 
nervous  power  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  through  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  as  generated  by  the  central  parts  of  that  nerve  that  I  in- 
terpret the  whole  philosophy  of  sympathetic  diseases,  and  the  operation 
of  all  morbific  and  remedial  agents  when  they  affect  parts  that  are  dis- 
tant from  the  direct  seat  of  their  action. — Rights  of  Authors  p.  912. 

5.  ''The  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip  tend  to  show  that  distinct 
parts  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  movements  dependent  upon  them, 

^  Cfmiinuoui  m/uenee  of  these  InBtUates  (§  129  e,/  498  a). 
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as  of  ibe  heart.  For  example,  do  not  derive  their  nervous  infltience'  ] 
from  distinct  regions  of  the  brain  and  epinal  cord;  button  tbe  contrn- 
rji  that  the  whole  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  every  part  of  them,  can 
exert  an  iiiflyence  on  the  motions  of  tbe  heart,"  of  the  capillary  blood- 
veBfiels,  of  the  intestinal  canal,  &c,  (§  476-492,  494  d). 

6.  Next  follows  a  most  inn  port  ant  physiological  law»  when  applied 
pathologically  and  therapeutically,  and  by  which  I  explain  the  con- 
tinned  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  long  after  the  ces- 
sation of  their  direct  action. 

*'  The  movements  excited  in  organs  which  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  by  irritation  applied  to  ihem  or  to  theii 
nerves,  are  not  transitory  and  momentary  contractions.  They  ore 
either  enduring  contraciioMt  or  they  consist  of  a  lon^^'continued  modi- 
Jicatfon  of  the  ordinary  rhytlimic  action  of  the  organ.  Hence,  in  these 
organs,  the  reaction  consefjuent  on  die  irritation  is  entirely  qfltmger 
duration  than  the  action  of  the  stimuhts"  (§  514  ^,  516,  no.  2,  c,  487  e), 

No\v»  what  is  true  of  the  nervous  influence  as  it  respects  its  effect 
on  the  great  organs  is,  according  to  die  experiments  of  Dr,  Philip, 
and  others,  equally  so  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  ihe  vessels  of  se- 
cretion, and  as  a  conscquencei  of  their  producta. 

The  foregoing  law  is  founded  upon  experiments  in  which  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  agents  is  not  directly  morbific,  soch  as  galvanism 
and  mechanical  irritants.  If  such  causes,  therefore,  will  ctmlinue  to 
derange  the  actions  of  the  organic  viscera  after  the  operation  of  the 
causes  is  withdrawn,  those  which  are  truly  morbific  will  continue  in 
action  longer,  and  establish  disease  more  permanently  through  the 
«ame  channel.  And  so  of  remedial  agents.  The  law  is  shown,  nat- 
urally, by  tbe  unabated  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles  after  lb*» 
evacuation  of  urine  and  of  focal  matter  (Sec  Bdladmina  &:c.,  p.  674). 

This  physiological  law,  therefore,  ia  of  vast  moment  in  interpreting 
the  eftects  of  remedial  agents,  corresponds  with  that  natural  condition 
which  is  set  forth  in  §  514,^,  shows  us  how  the  influence  of  an  emetic 
or  cathartic  may  continue  to  be  felt  by  the  lungs,  the  brain,  &c.,  long 
after  their  most  characteristic  eflects  are  over;  or  bow  an  uninter- 
rupted and  cumulative  action  of  the  foregoing  nature  may  be  main- 
tained by  small  and  repeated  doses  of  mercury,  antimony,  &c.,  or  by 
the  peculiar  change  which  leeches  establish  in  the  vessels  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and,  finally,  how  a  morbific  cause  of  yet  other  spe- 
cific virtues  may,  by  its  momentary  action  on  the  mncous  tissue  of  the 
stomach,  or  lungs,  &c»,  bo  kept  up  in  those  tissues  long  after  the  re- 
mote cause  is  withdrawn,  and  progressively  shed  a  morbific  influence 
over  all  the  organs  of  the  body  (§  150,  40Bf,  545,  549,  550,  558  a, 
559,  G6G),  The  impression  h  maintained,  in  all  ihe  cases,  upon  the 
organic  constitution  of  the  organs  immediately  impressed,  for  an  in- 
definite time  after  the  agents  themselves  have  ceased  their  operation 
While  that  impression  remains  the  influence  which  has  been  thus  ex- 
erted continues  to  modify,  more  or  less,  the  vital  nature  of  the  parts^ 
and  to  be  reflected  with  various  e fleet  upon  distant  organs.  Wo 
have  seen  t!io  simple  physiological  elements  operating  through  tho 
combined  media  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  in 
^  514,  /,  g,  as  it  respects  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphinc- 
ter muscles,  and  in  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  of  the  persist- 
once  of  their  r«intrr:tion  after  the  expulsion  of  the  urine  and*  ftece.% 
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Noifv,  that  principle  which  physiologists  have  limited  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  natural  phenomena  in  relation  to  the  sphincters  is  most 
extensively  applicable  in  resolving  the  problems  of  disease  and  of  re- 
medial influeoces,  and  I  shall  carry  it,  in  connection  with  the  forego- 
ing law,  far  into  the  labyrinth  of  organic  life,  as  it  may  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  pathologist  and  therapeutist.  In  the  aspect,  alone, 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  amount  and  frequency  of  doses,  &c.,  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  the  law  is  of  incalculable  magnitude  ($  857) 
The  same  impressions  which  are  left  upon  the  bladder  and  rectum 
after  the  evacuation  of  their  contents,  and  which  continue  to  propa- 
gate reflex  nervous  actions  to  the  sphincter  muscles,  and  thus  maintain 
them  in  a  state  of  contraction  till  the  urine  or  the  faeces  again  accu- 
mulate, equally  appertain  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents.  Hence  ] 
deduce  an  important  practical  rule  for  the  regulation  of  doses,  the 
frequency  of  their  repetition,  the  order  of  their  application,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  disease,  the  nature  of  the  agents  employed, 
the  duration  of  their  effect,  &;c. ;  all  of  which  is  amply  sustamed  by 
the  results  of  practice,  especially  those  which  so  constantly  accrue  from 
excessive  doses,  and  their  repetition  before  the  influences  of  the  pre- 
ceding shall  have  duly  abated,  or  where  other  means  should  have 
been  substituted.  There  is  nothing,  I  say,  of  greater  practical  impor- 
tance in  the  whole  circuit  of  medicine  than  what  is  mvolved  in  this 
section,  and  in  those  which  I  shall  have  brought  to  its  illustration. 
We  must  attend  to  the  physiological  facts.  The  effects  of  mistaken 
practice  are  entirely  insufficient  to  enlighten  the  understanding.  Phys- 
iology must  be  brought  back  as  the  basis  of  pathology,  the  ground- 
work of  therapeutics;  keeping  ever  before  us  those  natural  laws 
through  which  the  evil  and  the  good  of  practical  medicine  are  essen- 
tially determined.  However  various  the  causes  and  the  phenomena, 
a  concurrence  of  principle  and  of  laws  obtains  among  the  whole ; 
which  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  doctrines  here  taught  have  their 
deep  foundation  in  nature  (§  237).  There  is  nothing  that  can  assure 
us  more  emphatically  of  the  importance  of  sweeping  away  the  chem- 
ical and  physical  doctrines  of  life,  of  disease,  of  therapeutics,  than  the 
facts  about  which  I  am  now  interested,  and  the  mischief  which  has 
arisen  either  from  removing  pathology  and  therapeutics  from  their 
proper  foundation,  or  in  deriving  their  foundation  from  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist  (§  5i  a,  350i,  350J,  819,  &c.).— Note  Ff  p.  1135. 

7.  The  next  following  law  shows  that  the  organs  of  organic  life  are 
essentially  a  system  by  themselves,  that  their  actions  are  carried  on 
by  their  own  inherent  powers,  and  are  essentially  independent  of  the 
nerves,  and  that  the  great  office  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  to  pro- 
vide a  stimulus,  and  animdlize  organic  compounds.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  a  common  error  occurs,  that  **  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
involuntary  motions  lies  in  the  sympathetic  nerve'^  (§  616,  no.  2). 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  the  involuntary  motions,  and  the  cause 
of  their  type,  lies  neither  in  the  brain  nor  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  in 
the  sympathetic  nerve  itself.  Even  the  influence  of  the  ganglia  is  not 
necessary.  The  branches  of  the  sympathetic  going  to  an  organ  may 
be  entirely  removed,  the  twigs  distributed  to  the  substance  of  the  or- 
gan only  being  left,  and  the  motions  will  be  maintained  as  before,  the 
reciprocal  action  between  the  muscular  fibres  and  these  ultimate  ner- 
vous twigs  being  apparently  adequate  to  their  production."* 
«  8eo  NoTK  Bb  p.  1181. 
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The  phenomena  are  the  same  in  plants.  They  depend,  not  on  the 
ncrvouH  power,  but  on  the  organic  projierties  of  every  part*  This  ap- 
pears iVoni  MiJller  himself,  wlio  says  that,  "  to  excite  tlie  motion  of 
the  lea  (kits  and  petioles  of  llie  mimosa,  it  is  not  necessary  that  either 
the  intuniescence,  or  even  the  leave?,  fihould  he  touched.  The  siimu' 
lus  may  be  applied  to  a  more  or  Jess  distant  part*'  (§  184,  207^  20B, 
238,  257,  490,  502,  524,  no.  2).  Had  Muller  said  the  exciimff  instead 
of  the  *' immediate  cause,''  there  would  have  been  lesg  objection;  but 
the  present  ca^ie  is  like  that  iii  §  2G4,  49B  e,  516  c,  1042. 

8,  Now  follows  the  great  law^  that,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
separate  nature  €)f  the  organic  propei-tiea  and  their  essential  in  depend- 
enoe  of  the  nervous  power,  the  organic  properties  are  constantly  injlu' 
enced  through  the  ccrebro- spinal  and  sympathetic  systems.  What  is 
said,  however,  of  the  **  extreme  branches  of  the  Bympathetic'*  must  be 
regarded  as  eiTOneous  (no,  7),  though  it  be  certain  that  inHuences  may 
be  determined  by  reflex  action  through  the  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  (§  459)*     The  law  is  thos  expressed  by  Miiller: 

"Although,  from  the  foregoing  observations  (no,  7)>  it  is  certain  that 
the  extreme  minute  branches  of  the  sjinpathetic  have  sliH  the  power 
of  regulating  the  movements  of  the  parti^  not  subject  to  the  will  (when 
such  parts  are  abstracted  from  the  body),  yet  it  is  not  less  true  that 
both  the  brain  and  spinal  cortl,  and  the  ganglia  themselves,  when  in 
a  stale  of  irritation,  exert  an  influence  on  these  niovements  as  long  m 
the  contractile  organs  are  connected  with  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves*  The  brain  aiid  spiiml  cord  are,  however,  also  to  be 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  power  of  the  s^nnipathetic  itself,  which 
would,  without  them,  become  exhausted'*  (§  473  c,  524,  no.  Cj* 

The  last  clause  of  the  foregoing  law  is  inapplicable  to  the  fcetus 
without  brain  and  spinal  cord  (§  493  c).  As  to  the  exciting  cause  of 
motion  In  the  extirpated  heart  and  intestine,  the  question  is  important 
only  as  it  relates  to  the  proof  that  motion  depends  essentially  upon 
properties  inherent  in  the  tissues,  and  as  involving  an  implication  that 
the  sympathetic  nerve  embraces  in  its  minute  ramifications  centres  of 
reflex  nervous  actions.  In  its  larger  branches  such  centres  probably 
exist  (S  2G2,  2G3,  473  c,  498  e,  51G,  nos,  2,  3,  1042). 

The  preceding  law  involves  the  sum  of  reflected  nervous  actions,  of 
the  operation  of  the  piissions,  and  of  other  direct  cerebro-spinal  influ- 
ences on  the  organic  viscera  (§  227,  230J. 

9.  I  would  vary  the  phraseology  of  the  following  law,  to  render  it 
more  conformablo  with  the  facts.  I  do  not  belicvo  that  the  sympa- 
thetic oorvo  is  any  longer  charged  with  the  influence  derived  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  than  during  its  connection  w^itb  thoao  parts.  So 
far  as  this  nerve  manifests  an  influence  after  that  connection  is  sever- 
ed, it  is  itself  the  source  of  that  influenco  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  sus- 
tained by  the  fcBtos  without  brain  or  spinal  cord  (^  1038). 

**  It  results,"  says  Maller»  '*from  ihe  fact  already  stated  (nos.  7  and 
8)»  that  the  sympathoiic  nervo  is  charged,  as  it  were,  with  nervous 
power  by  the  brain  and  spinal  coid,  which  may  he  regarded  as  the 
i»ources  of  nervous  influence ;  but  that,,  when  once  charged,  it  con- 
tinues to  emit  this  influence  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  even 
when  the  farther  supply  is,  for  a  lime,  diminished*'  (§  51G,  nos.  7  and 
8 ;  k  520,  524.  no.  5). 

If  the  "fact''  show  anything*  it  is  a  certain  independence  of  tho 
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sympathetic  of  the  oerebro-spinal  system,  which  becomes  strouely 
pronounced  when  the  latter  is  wanting  in  the  foetal  state,  or  when  de* 
ranged  in  some  chronic  maladies. 

10.  The  next  law  shows  that  the  action  of  agents  is  incomparably 
greater  upon  the  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves  than  upon  their 
trunks.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  as  to  the  sym- 
pathetic.    Thus : 

"  The  influence  of  narcotics  locally  applied  to  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  does  not  extend  to  the  distant  organs  which  the  nerve  sup- 
plies ;  but  these  organs,  may  be  paralyzed  by  the  direct  narcotizatiuti 
of  the  minute  nervous  fibrils  which  are  distributed  to  them." 

The  principle  is  general,  extending  to  all  other  agents,  and  has 
been  misapplied  by  Miiller,  and  many  others,  to  sustain  the  humoral 
pathology  (§  826,  d.     Med.  and  Phya.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  563,  564). 

11.  The  next  following  law  will  be  seen  to  be  important  in  inter- 
preting some  of  the  varions  phefMnnena  of  sympathy,  when  they  orig- 
mate  in  the  sympathetic  nerve.     Thus : 

<'  The  laws  of  reflection  (in  the  cerebro-spinal  system)  stated  in  the 
third  chapter  of  this  section  prevail,  likewise,  in  the  actions  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  Strong  impressions  on  parts  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic  nerve  may  be  propagated  to  the  spinal  cord  [and  brain], 
and  give  rise  to  motions  of  parts  which  derive  their  nerves  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system." 

As  an  niusti'ation  of  this  law,  "Volkmann  has  observed  convulsions 
of  the  body  produced  by  irritating  the  intestines  of  a  decapitated 
frog." 

With  the  head  on,  and  in  animals  more  susceptible  than  frogs,  the 
foregoing  law  becomes  extensively  applicable  to  agents  applied  to  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  other  viscera  that  are  especially  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  Thus,  nux  vomica  produces  spasmodic  action  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  while  opium,  &C.,  relieves  them  in  the  same 
way.  Indeed,  it  is  well  ascertamed  that  all  the  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  voluntary  and  respiratory  muscles  that  arise  fi'om  aflections  of 
the  abdominal  organs  depend  upon  irritations  transmitted  to  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  and  their  subsequent  reflection  upon  cerebro-spinal 
nerves.  Hence,  also,  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the 
vomiting  excited  by  irritation  of  the  intestines,  by  irritation  of  the  kid- 
neys, of  the  uterus,  &c«  And  so  of  the  natural  movements  of  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  (§  500,  889  g,  891-Jr  g,  k,  903  a,  902  g). 

12.  *'  Impressions  on  parts  of  which  the  nerves  are  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  are  communicated  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and 
excite  the  motor  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  by  reflection." 

The  foregoing  law  is  an  extension  of  no.  4,  and  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  well-ascertained  laws  in  medicine,  as  explaining  all  the  sym- 
pathetic influences  of  disease,  all  the  influences  of  remedial  and  mor- 
biflc  agents  exerted  upon  parts  distant  from  the  seat  of  their  direct 
action  ;  except  such  phenomena  as  may  also  fall  more  or  less  under 
the  laws  1 1  and  13,  in  connection  with  which  this  law  should  be  con- 
sidered.— {Med,  and  Phys.  Camm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  569-572.)* 

13.  *'  Reflected  action  of  the  sympathetic,  from  an  impression  com- 
municated to  the  spinal  cord  by  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  is  a  frequent 
occurrence"  (§  893  a,  c). 

The  "  frequency  of  the  occurrence"  is  such,  that  it  is  through  tlie 
•  See  Right?  of  Aotbors,  p.  912. 
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foregoing  law,  ami  die  12th,  that  remedial  agents  operate  upon  the 
organic  system  when  applied  to  the  skin,  that  diseases  of  the  skin  af- 
fect the  abdominal  viscera,  that  the  contact  of  cold  air  suddenly  in- 
creases the  excretion,  or  the  discharge,  of  mine,  Sec.  The  12th  law- 
is  involved,  since  both  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves  of 
the  skin  are  the  media  of  transmitted  impressions.  The  chain  of  in- 
volved influences  is  of  the  highest  importance,  pathologically  and  tlier- 
apeutically.  As  one  of  a  thousand  illustrations,  if  tobacco  applied  to 
the  skin  produce  vomiting  the  effect  is  first  propagated  to  the  ner- 
vous centres,  from  which  it  is  reflected  upon  the  stomach  tlirough  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  par  vagum  and  sympathetic  nerve.  This  in-ilatioii 
of  the  stomach  is  equivalent  to  a  direct  impression  from  tobacco  upon 
its  mucoos  tissue  (|  503).  It  is  then  returned  to  the  nen'ous  centres 
through  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  par  vagum  and  sympathetic  nen*e, 
and  reflected  upon  the  respiratory  mtiscles  through  the  motor  nerves 
of  those  organs  (^  113,  224,  226,  475^^  500  k,  893,  893^). 

But  there  arc  other  profound  influences,  and  other  circles  of  sym- 
pathy simultaneously  established.  The  organic  properties  of  the 
stomach  are  affected,  reflex  nervous  actions  are  reverberated  upon 
the  skin, displayed  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  in  the  liver,  and  oth- 
er  important  organic  viscera^  while  these  influences  also  mutually  re- 
act upon  the  several  organs,  respectively,  and  involve  other  parts, 
such  as  the  uterus,  the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  the  voluntary  muscles, 
the  sphincters,  the  senses,  the  mind,  &c.,  in  the  deep  complexity  of 
results.  And  all  this  astonishing  consecutive  scries  of  effects,  moving 
forward  uocler  tlie  most  precise  aud  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and 
all  the  work  of  a  moment,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  simple  application 
nf  a  leaf  of  tobacco  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  {§  502,  902^]. 

517*  Finally,  the  nervous  power  may  bo  determined  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  brain,  or  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  by 
physical  and  mental  causes,  with  much  of  the  variety  of  efl'ect  which  it 
produces  on  other  parta  (§  230,  512,  1040).— Note  Q,  p,  1122. 

518,  a,  '*In  certain  organs,  which  are  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  sympathetic  and  of  the  cerebro- spinal  nerves  at  the  same  time,  a 
voluntary  influence  seems  to  be  exerted  only  after  the  long  continu- 
ance of  a  centripetal  or  sensitive  impression/* 

So  far  as  this  principle  is  operative,  it  goes  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
markable peculiarities,  the  versatile  and  complex  nature^  of  the  func* 
tions  of  the  nervous  system  (§  500,  j  and  k).  The  urinary  bladder, 
for  example,  which  is  under  llie  influence  of  the  will,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing phenomenon :  '*  The  will  does  not  come  into  operation  until 
a  considerable  accumulation  of  urine  has  taken  place;  in  other  words, 
not  until  the  fluid  has  made  along-continued  impression  on  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  the  bladder,  and  through  the  medium  of  these  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis"  (§  500,  e). 

5 IS,  h.  Analogies  evidently  occur  in  the  viscera  over  which  the  will 
has  no  control,  while  the  facts  are  illustrated  by  the  principle  as  asct?r 
tained  in  the  fore  going  manner;  such,  for  example,  as  the  long  incuba- 
tion of  miasmata,  of  the  hydrophobic  virus,  mercurial  influences,  fcc, 
and  the  sudden  accession  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  respectively 
give  rise  (§  500  r,  514  g^  516,  no,  G),  In  sections  500,  _;'  and  Ar,  are 
sttrae  remarkable  facta  which  will  deter  us  from  rejecting  difficult 
fYroblems  in  sympathy  (§  473,  no,  6,  523,  nos.  6  and  7), 
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519.  The  following  law  is  a  farther  exemplification  of  the  forego- 
ing comments  (§  518,  b),  and  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  11th  and  12th  laws.     Thus  : 

**  Man^  parts  which  are  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  ca- 
pable of  mvoluntary  motion  only,  become  associated  with  the  motions 
of  parts  subject  to  volition ;  a  part  of  the  voluntary  motor  influence 
being  communicated  involuntarily  to  them ;  just  as  in  the  associate 
motions  of  the  voluntary  muscles.'' 

Of  this,  examples  are  afforded  by  the  iris,  the  vesicula  seminalis, 
and  intestine  (§  500,  e).    It  is  in  this  way  the  will  afiects  the  iris. 

520.  The  problem  is  propounded  by  Miiller,  '*  Can  reflex  phenom- 
ena be  produced  in  the  sympathetic  nerve  through  the  influence  of  the 
ganglia,  and  independently  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  V* 

He  is  disposed  to  answer  the  question  negatively,  and  observes  that, 
"  We  are  at  present  entirely  ignorant  as  to  whether  irritations  in  one 
organ  ever,  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic,  give  rise  to  sym- 
pathetic movements  in  another."  And  yet  when  he  comes  to  reason 
from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  he  remarks  that,  *'  in  many  cases,  it  is 
probable  that  the  reflections  are  produced  through  the  medium  of  the 
sympathetic  alone;"  and  again,  that  in  such  cases,  *Mt  is  probable 
that  the  sympathetic  nerve  alone  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
phenomena."  This  is  enforced  by  the  considerations,  that,  "  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  organic  or  sympathetic  nerves,  namely,  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  either  origin  or  termination  of  them,  their  want  of 
(definite)  arrangement  into  trunks  and  branches,  and  the  increase  in 
their  course  which  they  frequently  undergo,  is  certainly  in  favor  of 
their  actions  being  propagated  in  all  directions^c^m  the  central  points 
of  the  ganglia.*' 

This  was  the  old  doctrine,  which  concerned  itself  mostly  about 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  fact  is  distinctly  evinced  by  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  contiguous  sympathy  (§  497),  and  by  the  foetus 
without  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  seems,  also,  to  have  been  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Henld,  Grangier,  and  Valentin,  upon  the  in- 
testines. But  careful  attention  is  necessary,  in  these  cases,  to  distin- 
guish what  is  due  alone  to  the  independent  organic  properties  of 
any  part,  from  that  which  is  owing  to  an  influence  exerted  upon 
those  properties  by  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c.,  507,  516,  nos.  7 
and  8,  1038).    In  the  former  case  other  stimuli  operate  (§  490, 498  e). 

521.  **  It  is  not  proved,  and  several  facts  have  been  observed 
which  are  opposed  to  the  belief,  that  the  ganglia  can  exert  an  insula- 
ting action  so  as  to  impede  the  transmission  of  motor  influence  fronr. 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord"  (§  523,  no.  4). 

All  the  phenomena  of  sympathy  in  organic  life  appear  to  be  oppo- 
sed to  this  belief. 

522.  "  It  is  not  certain  that  the  ganglia  are  the  cause  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  being  withdrawn  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will." 

It  is  probable  that  the  cause  is  inscrutable,  since  it  is  owing  to  pe- 
culiarities in  the  vital  as  well  as  mechanical  constitution  of  the  two 
systems  of  nerves.  We  see,  however,  that  influences  are  as  readily 
transmitted  from  the  brain  to  the  organic  viscera  as  the  will  operates 
on  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  while  the  passions  scarcely  operate  in 
animal  life,  they  have  a  powerful  and  rapid  eflect  on  organic. 
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Laws  of  the  Sensitive  Functions  oftJie  Hympaihetic  Nerte. 

523.  1,  "  The  gensations  in  paits,  the  nerves  of  which  belong  to 
the  eynipathetic  system,  are  faint,  indistinct,  and  undefined;  distinct 
and  defined  sensations  boing  excited  in  them  only  by  violent  causes 
of  initalioa'*  (§  201,  I). 

2.  **  The  sensitive  imp  res  si  one  received  by  the  sytupalhetic  nerve, 
although  conveyed  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  may  not  be  perceived 
by  the  sensorium"  (§  190^,  451), 

3.  **  The  impressions  which  give  rise  to  reflex  motions,  when  con- 
veyed to  the  spinal  cord  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  are,  in  most  in- 
stances^  not  productive  of  sensations ;  while  those  impressions  which 
are  received  by  cerebro-spinal  nerves  always  give  rise  to  sensaiions" 
in  natural  states.    The  reflex  is  our  sympathetic  sensation  (^  201,  451). 

4.  **  The  ganglia  of  the  sympatlietic  nerve  do  not  prevent  the 
transmisision  of  centripetal  actiuos  in  that  nerve  to  the  spinal  cord. 
They  have  not  an  insulating  power  over  its  centripetal  currents*' 
(§  521,  1038). 

5.  *'  The  ganglia  are  likewise  not  the  cause  of  the  impressions  on 
the  sympathetic  nerve  being  unattended  with  true  sensation.'* 

6.  "  In  many  cases,  irritation  of  a  violent  nature  in  organs  supplied 
by  the  sympathetic  nerve  gives  rise  to  sensations  in  those  parts.  In 
other  cases,  the  irritation  being  less  violent,  the  sensations  in  tho 
parts  aflectcd  are  indistinct,  while  distinct  sensations  are  present  in 
other  parts  supplied  with  ccrchrQ-spinal  nerves**  (§  518,  h). 

We  have  examples  of  the  first  kind  in  inflammations  of  the  intes- 
lines  and  liver  j  of  those  of  the  second  kind,  in  the  troublesome  itch- 
ing of  the  nose  and  anus  in  aOEbctions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  pain 
of  tho  shoulder  in  hepatic  and  cardiac  diseases,  of  itching  of  the 
glana  penis  in  chronic  affections  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 

7.  **  The  secondary  sensations  in  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  consequent 
on  imtation  of  the  branches  of  the  s^napathetic,  occur  esp-ecially  at 
the  extreme  parts  of  tho  organs  affected." 

Morbid  states  of  the  stomach  produce  a  sense  of  irritation  in  the 
throat;  and  nothir^g  is  more  common  than  obstinato  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces  from  gastric  derangements,  which  are 
not  inflammatory. ♦  In  all  these  cases,  remote  and  continuous  sympa- 
thy are  more  or  less  in  cjimbined  operation.  An  ignorance  of  the 
laws  which  govern  in  such  instances  leads  many  physicians  to  apply 
their  remedies  to  the  parts  where  t]ie  sensation  is  felt,  or  tho  inflam- 
mation appears.  There  is  also  a  special  sympathy  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  tho  intostinai  mucous  membrane.  Smoking,  for  instance, 
often  brings  on  an  attack  of  the  piles ;  though  an  intermediate  chain 
of  morbiEc  influences  is  also  propagated  to  the  anus  through  the 
•stomach  and  liver  (§  498/  514  ^,  689  0- 

Laws  of  Uu  Organic  Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve, 

524,  a.  1.  "  When,  in  consequence  of  impressions  on  sensitive 
nerves,  secretions  take  place  in  distant  parts,  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  are  probably  the  medium  of  communication. ''  Thus,  **  impres- 
sions on  internal  mucous  membranes,  as  by  hot  drinks,  frequently 
give  rise  immediately  tn  a  general  sweat." 

•  Diphtheria  and  FofHrrgitVs  Soir -throat  arts  merely  Pvmp«thetic  result  a  of  [jrofoand, 
iuudious,  veuoQ*  coagesttoo  of  the  ttlidoiiiiiiiil  organs  (|  68D  f}.— Notb  Kk  jr.  1140. 
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This  is  predaely  similar  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  effect  of  food  in 
lighting  up  a  warmth  in  a  cold  skin  (§  512). 

The  foregoing  law  is  true,  in  a  general  sense  (§  455,  458,  459,  490 
493  b,  516,  nos.  7  and  8).  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine which  I  hare  projected  of  alteratiye  reflex  action,  through 
which  I  interpret  all  diseases  that  spring  up  as  consequences  of  each 
other,  and  the  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  parts 
remote  from  the  seat  of  their  direct  influence.  It  is  variously  express- 
ed in  the  preceding  laws. 

If  hot  water  operate  upon  the  stomach  and  transmit  its  influence 
through  the  cerebro- spinal  and  sympathetic  system  to  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body,  it  is  clearly  in  tibe  same  way  that  tartarized  antimo- 
ny produces  a  sweat  over  the  whole  cutaneous  organ  when  it  deter- 
mines nausea,  or  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  therefore,  also,  when  it  acts 
upon  tho  stomach  in  a  more  insensible  manner.  And  so  of  the  re- 
mote influences  of  other  remedies,  or  of  morbific  agents,  or  of  gasti  ic, 
or  any  other  primary  disease.  If  it  be  the  principle  as  laid  down 
physiologically,  it  must  be  equally  the  same  for  analogous  effects  in 
disease,  or  in  its  treatment. — See  Rights  op  Authors,  p.  913. 

2.  "  There  prevails  a  consent  of  action  between  the  different  parts 
of  a  secreting  membrane.  Thus,  the  state  of  one  spot  influences  the 
condition  of  the  whole  extent  of  a  mucous  membrane"  (§  498yj  516, 
nos.  2,  3,  and  7). 

This  is  the  continuous  sympathy  as  expounded  in  this  work.  It  is 
more  or  less  manifested  in  most  of  the  diseases  of  all  tissues,  and  al- 
though not  a  function  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  I  have  retained  the 
law  under  that  denomination  (§  141,  498,  520,  923). 

3.  **  A  particular  state  of  one  organ,  such  as  inflammation,  or  a  se 
creting  action  in  it,  ofVen  causes  the  production  of  a  similar  state  in 
other  parts." 

This  proposition  is  intended  in  a  specific,  not  in  the  general  setise 
in  which  disease  of  one  part  gives  rise,  by  reflex  action,  to  diverse  af- 
fections of  other  parts.  It  refers  to  peculiar  states  of  disease  in  which 
remote  sympathy  is  oflen  remarkably  characterized.  Thus,  **  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle  may  be  replaced  by  inflammation  of  the  parotid ; 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin  may  be  transferred  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain ;  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  one  organ  may 
give  rise  to  increased  secretion  in  another."  So  of  the  extension  of 
rheumatism  and  gout  from  one  part  to  another  of  very  different  or- 
ganization (§  142,  893  n,  905  a). 

524,  b.  Where  sympathies  of  the  foregoing  nature  arise,  there  is 
often  a  special  relation  of  natural  functions  between  the  respective 
parts,  as  between  the  uterus  and  mammae.  Or  such  relation  appears 
to  be  pronounced  only  by  morbid  states,  as  between  the  parotid  and 
testis,  and  the  parotid  and  mammae,  in  the  mumps  (§  142). 

524,  c.  As  resulting  from  the  foregoing  (no.  3),  though  apparently 
the  reverse  of  it,  we  have  the  important  reflex  influences,  that  when 
disease  springs  up  in  distant  parts  as  a  consequence  of  some  affection 
of  other  parts,  the  secondary  affection  oflen  proves  curative  of  the 
primary  one.  It  is  the  same,  in  principle,  as  when  blisters,  sctons, 
&c.,  relieve  some  internal  malady.  Many  sympathetic  diseases  have, 
as  it  were,  a  great  final  cause,  as  a  part  of  the  natural  constitution  of 
animals.     The  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  which  supervene  on 
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veoous  congestion  often  relieve  a  raore  formidable  affecUoi*  of  the 
veins  (§  803,  804,  905,  Also,  Med.  and  Fhijs.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  519- 
*324).  1  Inflammation  of  the  Inoticliial  mucdua  membrane,  or  of  tbe 
pleura,  stipervening  oo  pneumoniaj  may  assuage  tbe  laller  affection, 
Phtbiais,  supcrvemug  on  gastiic  disease,  aoraetimes  removes  the  lat- 
ter condition.  Eruptions  of  tbe  skin  relieve  disease  of  the  internal 
viscera.  Tbe  bepatic  action  vi/bicb  leads  to  morbid  reduiiJancea  of 
bile  mitif^atea  cerebral  or  other  congestions  and  inllammations,  and 
the  effuaion  relieves  the  liver ;  while  it  is  tbo  tendency  uf  inflamma- 
fon  of  all  parts  to  relieve  itself  by  aome  morbid  product,  whether  tbe 
disease  be  primary  or  secondary.  Nature,  in  these  cases,  has  suppli- 
ed indications  for  tbe  hand  of  art  j  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  in- 
direct and  spontaneous  course,  we  should  abstract  hlood,  or  hasten 
to  establish  those  changes  which  res  wit  in  increased  secrolions,  &:c. 
While,  also,  we  are  accomplishing  these  results,  which,  absiraciedly 
tonsidcred,  are  deplotive,  we  are  acting,  at  tbe  same  lime,  upon  tlio 
diseased  properties,  either  by  a  direct  impression  upon  them  by  the 
remedies,  or  indirectly  by  reflex  nervous  action  (\  503).  But  this  is 
mainly  true  of  the  natural  proceasea  as  it  respects  spontaneous  bem* 
orrhage.  All  the  other  natural  effusions  are  greatly  wanting  in  those 
direct  remedial  effects  which  are  exerted  by  therapeutical  agents  that 
lead  to  similar  products, 

**  The  principle  of  the  balance  of  sympathy  teaches  us  how  we  must 
avoid  aggravating  the  morbid  condition  of  one  organ  by  the  meuna 
which  we  apply  to  another  ^  but  it  also  teaches  tis  how  w^e  may  pro* 
duce  a  change  in  the  state  of  one  organ  directly  inaccessible  to  ua  by 
efFcctinc^  an  appropriate  change  in  another,'* — Ml:ller.  Here  Miillcr 
is  any  tiling  but  a  hiimoralist,  as,  also,  throughout  his  disquisition  on 
tbe  laws  of  sympathy ;  though  in  other  places  he  lays  down  the  broad 
doctrine  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents  produce  their  effects  by 
absorption  into  the  circulation  (§  491  dd^  5141  h*  Also,  Med,  and 
Phfjs.  Comm.,  vob  i.,  p,  563-571). 

524,  d.  It  might  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  the  fact  of  tbe  vital  prop* 
crties  and  actions  being  liable  to  disease  is  inconsistent  with  the  great 
laws  of  recuperation  and  eelf-prcaervation.  But  it  is  not  so ;  since 
morbific  agents  being  permitted,  their  occasional  deleterious  actitm 
grows  out  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  properties  of  life,  which 
is  physiologically  designed  for  the  healthy  processes.  That  these 
processes  may  ho  carried  on,  the  properties  of  life  must  he  susceptible 
of  being  acted  upon  by  foreign  agents,  as  food,  &c.,  and  universally 
by  the  blood.  They  must  also  be  liable  to  modifications  in  their  na- 
ture, that  certain  specific  fimctiona  may  be  instituted  from  lime  to 
time,  as  the  processes  of  gestation,  lactation,  &c.,  and  the  powers  ot 
all  other  parts  must  be  so  constituted  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  diese 
transient  modifications.  And  so  of  other  changes,  as  from  infancy  to 
childhood,  from  childhood  to  puberty,  &:c.  (§  153-159).  Now  tbe 
changes  which  arise  in  disease  are  analogous  to  those  of  gestation, 
lactation,  and  more  remotely  to  those  which  occyr  at  puberty;  and  they 
are,  therefore,  necessary  consequences  of  tbe  natural  and  essential 
constitution  of  the  vital  properties  wlien  noxious  agents  act  upon  them. 
We  therefore  return  again  to  our  proposition  that  it  is  even  a  neces- 
iary  consequence  of  the  final  cause  of  the  adaptation  of  the  properties 
of  life  to  the  influence  of  salutary  agents.     And  beuce,  also,  the  natu- 
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ral  law  of  adaptation  (§  136)  extends  to  morbid  states  of  the  system , 
being,  for  example,  the  principle  already  adverted  to,  which  pit*- 
tects  the  j^neral  system  against  those  morbid  changes  in  the  blood 
that  onsuo  Upon  local  diseases,  and  diseased  parts  against  the  irrita- 
tion of  their  morbid  products  (§  74,  129,  137  c,  143  c,  150-162, 165, 
156,  387,  624  c,  944  c,  980,  1019,  847-850). 

4.  '*  The  ganglia  appear  to  be  the  central  parts  from  which  the 
vegetative  influence  is  distributed  to  the  different  organs." 

5.  "  This  radiating  influence  appears  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  in- 
dependent of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord"  (§  520,  516,  no.  9). 

6.  ''It  appears,  however,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  the 
main  source  whence  the  power  of  the  organic  nerves  is  gradually  ren 
ovaled*'(§  1038). 

7.  The  sympathetic  nerve  modifies  organic  functions  and  their  prod- 
ucts, and  supplies  the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  to  muscular  fibre 
in  organic  life  (§  224,  455  a).  Every  organ,  through  this  channel,  is 
rendered  sensitive  to  the  condition  of  each  other,  and  they  so  interchange 
their  influences  upon  each,  that  the  whole  are  maintained  in  those  rel- 
ative states  of  action  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 
From  the  exquisite  susceptibility  of  the  ner^^ous  power,  and  of  sympa- 
thetic sensibility,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  this  function,  anse  those 
disturbances  that  are  inflicted  by  organs  upon  each  other,  and  the  re- 
flected influences  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  (§  113,  224,  455,  461, 
4Gli,  475i,  487  h,  500  <j,  516  d,  nos.  7-9,  647^,  893,  893J). 

SYMPATHIES   OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TISSUES KEFLEX   AND   CONTINUOUS. 

Sympathies  of  Similar  Tissues.  * 

526,  a.  Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  upon  this  subject (^  85-1 17i 
133-143).  We  have  seen  that  tissues  of  a  similar  vital  constitution 
have  the  greatest  tendency  to  sympathize  with  each  other;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  secondary  disease  should  be  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  primary,  though  such  is  apt  to  be  the  case  (§  140,  141, 
149-152). 

The  most  frequent  instances  of  morbid  sympathies  in  tissues  of  the 
same  nature,  but  remote  from  each  other,  occur  in  the  following  or- 
der (§  162)  : 

1.  The  venous  tissue,  in  the  form  of  venous  congestion  (§  786,  &c.). 

2.  The  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  rheumatic  inflammation. 

3.  The  serous  tissue,  as  seen,  especially,  in  dropsical  afiections. 

4.  The  mucous  tissue. 

5.  The  cellular  tissue. 

6.  The  lymphatic  tissue. 

7.  The  nervous  tissue. 

8.  The  arterial  tissue. 

9.  The  muscular  tissue. 

10.  Tho  osseous  and  cartilaginous  tissues. 

626,  h.  When  similar  tissues  sympathize  with  each  other,  the  sym- 
pathetic disease  and  its  phenomena  are  apt  to  be  similar  to  the  pri- 
mary aflection ;  while,  in  the  case  of  sympathies  arising  among  dif- 
ferent tissues,  tho  phenomena  are  diflerenl  hi  each,  even  though  tho 
primary  and  secondary  afiections  be  of  the  satne  general  natuie,  aa, 
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bowever.  tliey  arc  not  wont  to  be*  When  like  tissues  sympatiilze 
with  each  other,  the  diseases  and  the  phenomena  are  most  analogous. 
because  the  same  tissue  in  different  compound  organs  hae^  respect- 
tvety,  modifications  of  the  org^anic  properties  that  are  mr^re  alike  than 
those  of  different  tissues.  And  hence,  mainly^  the  greater  difference 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  diseases  of  different  tissues  (§ 
133-140). 

525,  t\  When  disease  springs  up  in  tissues  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion, hut  remote  from  each  other,  as  in  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
fibrous  tissues,  f!jr  example,  the  primary  affection  often  exists  in  some 
other  part  or  parts,  as  the  digestive  orj^ans,  and  is  generally  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  secondary  affection.  In  these  cases,  which 
are  common,  the  successive  secondary  affections  may  be  more  owing 
to  reflex  influences  of  the  parts  pri manly  diseased  than  to  the  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  the  tissue  secondarily  affected  upon  other  partjs 
of  it*^  own  denomination.  This  is  an  important  pmctical  considera- 
tiofi,  for  upon  its  just  estimate  will  depend  much  of  the  rreaiment  in 
nny  given  case  of  disease  {§  902  m,  905),  It  is  also  etjually  true  that 
the  sympathetic  affections  which  supervene  among  compound  organs 
are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  different  from  the  primary  affection. 

526 f  a.  Tissues  morbidly  affected  sympathize,  continuously,  in  their 
several  parts,  most  readily  in  the  following  order  (§  133-136,  498): 

1.  The  venous  tissue^  in  congestion  or  aiib-inflammation. 

2.  The  lymphatic  tissue. 

3.  The  cellular  tissue, 

4.  The  mucous  tissue, 

5.  The  fibrous  tissue. 

6.  The  serous  tissue. 

7.  The  glandular  tissue. 

8.  The  dennoid  tissue. 

9.  The  neiTOUS  tissue. 

10.  The  muscular  tissue. 

11.  The  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissued. 

12.  The  arterial  tissue. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  vital  constitution  of  each  tissue,  disease  is 
apt  to  be  confined  to  that  which  it  first  invades,  but  to  disturb  the 
condition  of  otfvcr  parts  with  which  it  may  be  associated  (§  133-136). 
There  are,  indeed,  some  striking  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  as, 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  is  oflen  propagated  to  the 
heait,  and  sometimes  to  a  mucous  tissue*  Inflammation  of  the  pul- 
monary air-cells  is  verj-  apt  to  be  extended  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver  to  its  investing  membrane.  In- 
deed, the  serous  membranes  generally  participate  in  the  morbid 
states  fif  the  other  tissues  with  which  they  are  associated ;  nor  can 
much  intensity  of  disease  affect  any  tissue  without  disturbing,  more 
or  less,  the  condition  of  its  associate  tissues.  But  there  is  much  va- 
riety in  tliese  roijpect^,  even  in  continuous  organs,  as  between  the 
stomach  and  the  small  and  large  intestines.  If  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  small  intestine  be  actively  inHamed,  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  a 
like  condition  in  tho  peritoneal  coat,  when  the  mucous  inflammation 
may  subside  as  a  sympathetic  conBequence  j  tfjus  representing  the 
ilonble  operation  of  the  law  in  ^  524,  no.  3,     But,  however  severe* 
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ly  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  may  be  affected  with  inflammation, 
the  disease  is  rarely  propagated  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the  organ,  but 
far  more  readily  to  the  serous  or  other  tissues  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

In  respect  to  the  arterial  tissue,  when  we  regard  the  extreme  and 
capillary  series  as  the  instruments  of  all  diseases,  and,  therefore,  al- 
ways involved  in  morbid  action  in  the  diseased  states  of  all  other  tis- 
sues, it  must  rank  as  the  first  in  its  liability  to  continuous  and  remote 
sympathetic  influences  (^  1040). 

The  arterial  tissue  itself  is  but  little  subject  to  other  conditions  of 
morbid  action ;  and  when  the  large  arteries  become  inflamed  in  any 
part,  the  disease  remains  very  circumscribed.  They  have,  also,  no 
great  action  in  their  natiiral  state ;  it  being  their  ofiice,  mainly,  to 
serve  as  conduits  for  the  blood.  Nevertheless,  they  are  constantly 
liable  to  sympathetic  irritations,  either  by  continuous  influence  or  re- 
flected nervous  action.  The  text  series,  or  the  capillary  arteries, 
are  reservoirs  of  blood  to  the  extreme  vessels ;  and  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  this  function,  they  have  their  vital  properties  and  actions 
more  strongly  pronounced,  and  are  readily  and  manifestly  influenced 
by  the  nervous  power,  as  abundantly  shown  in  blushing,  &c.  (§  512,  b). 
Hence,  from  this  natural,  physiological  constitution,  this  series  of  the 
arterial  system  is  more  liable  than  the  larger  to  irritations  and  aug- 
mented actions,  as  manifested  in  most  inflammations  (^  715—719). 

We  come  next  to  the  extreme  senes,  in  which  the  capillary  arte- 
ries terminate ;  and  here  we  find  the  vital  proj>erties  developed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  This  is  known  from  their  being  the  essential  in- 
struments of  all  healthy  and  morbid  processes ;  and  the  changes  in 
their  phenomena  and  products  durine  disease  evince  the  rapidity  and 
great  extent  in  which  these  properties  and  actions  may  be  modified 
by  the  nervous  power,  and  which  are  brought  about  in  an  instant  of 
time  when  that  power  is  developed  by  the  mind  (§  227,  500,  516  d). 
Reflex  nervous  action  plays  an  incessant  and  extensive  round  amone 
this  extreme  series  of  vessels,  both  in  health  and  disease.  A  breath 
of  cold  air  may  arrest  the  secretion  of  sweat,  and  simultaneously  de- 
termine an  increased  flow  of  urine,  or  fear  will  as  suddenly  aug- 
ment both  excretions.  Coming  to  disease,  and  the  influence  of  reme- 
dial agents,  this  natural  relationship  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the 
sume  physiological  principle,  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  principal 
philosophy.  Indeed,  the  organic  properties  being  now  more  suscep- 
tible than  in  health,  and  the  nervous  power  more  intensely  developed 
by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  its  operation  must  be  more  rapid, 
extensive,  and  profound,  in  the  latter  than  the  former  case.  Hence, 
in  part,  inflammations,  &c.,  are  liable  to  spring  up  in  rapid  succession 
in  various  remote  organs,  afler  their  invasion  of  any  one  part  (^  1056). 

526,  b.  Next,  as  to  the  venous  tissue.  Here  the  sympathies  are 
great,  both  of  the  remote  and  continuous  kind,  particularly  the  latter 
(§  498).  It  is  especially  through  the  natural  physiological  sympathies 
of  the  veins,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  they  co-operate  in 
circulating  the  blood,  as  also  the  error  of  the  physical  doctrine  of  ve- 
nous congestion,  which  supposed  that  this  most  prevalent  and  fatal 
disease  depends  on  obstacles  to  the  circulation  and  consequent  stag- 
nation of  the  blood.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  expound  the 
pathology  of  this  afiection  upon  purely  vital  grounds,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  physiological  laws  (§  786,  &c.).    The  main  physiological  prin- 
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i!iple  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  however,  should  be  stated  in  coniier- 
tion  with  the  subject  befurc  us.  The  vetjoiis  radicles  possess  a  vigor* 
ou-**  action  which  is  constantly  influenced,  through  continuous  sympa- 
thy, by  the  corresponding  state  of  the  capillary  arterie.^^  and  by  the 
quantities  of  blood  transmitted  to  them ;  and  tliat  the  trunks  of  the 
veins  have  a  most  visible  action  is  shown  by  their  rapid  contTaction 
and  dilatation  when  cold  or  heat  may  operale  upon  the  skin.  This 
fiction  is  simultaneous,  or  nearly  so,  over  a  large  extent  of  the  veins, 
and  is  the  result  of  continuous  sympathy  with  the  arterial  system,  as 
well  as  dependent  on  the  quantities  of  blood  transmitted  and  upon  re- 
flex nervous  aclifHi,  But,  wlten  an  increased  quantity  is  transmitted, 
the  enlargement  of  the  veins  is  in  no  respect  mechanical,  but  produced, 
in  part,  by  the  greater  impression  which  isj  thus  made  upon  t}ie  ex- 
quisite susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties  of  tVie  veins. 

From  these  few  remarks  as  to  the  vital  endowments  of  the  v*eins, 
and  of  the  active  functions  they  perform,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
be  quite  liable  to  morbific  influences,  and  that  remote  and  continuous 
sympathy  of  a  morbid  nature  must  have  a  ready  operation  amon^ 
thcra  (§  74,  117,  137,  155,  156,  3^7,  422,  514  h,  524  d), 

526,  c,  In  respect  to  the  lymphatic  system,  the  principle  of  continu- 
ous synapathy,  as  in  the  veina,  \^  strongly  exhibited  under  the  influence 
of  irritating  agents.  If  a  lymphatic  become  inflamed  at  some  point  in 
the  skin,  the  intlamraation  may  extend  rapidly  along  the  course  of  the 
vessel f  while  the  glands,  also,  will  take  on  the  same  condition.  Here 
is  the  great  bulwark  of  humoralism.  Hero  it  is^  and  in  the  lacteals, 
that  the  humoral  pathologists  suppose  that  morbific  agents  enter  the 
cireidation  and  corrupt  llie  blood,  or  remedial  ones  are  equally  absorb 
ed,  and  transmute  it  from  a  morbid  to  a  healthy  state!  But,  since  the 
needle,  whose  prick  may  propagate  an  extensive  inflammation  along 
the  course  of  a  lymphatic  vessel,  is  not  absorbed,  nor  ihe  leeches  which 
remove  the  inflammation,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  poison  of  the 
viper,  of  the  mad  dog,  &c.,  do  not  produce  their  etfects  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  absorption  (§  268,  &c.  Also,  Med,  and  Pktfs,  Cmnm,^  vol.  i.. 
p.  480-514).— Also  ^  lilt  a-e,  514^,  828-829. 

Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  especially  owing  to  constitu- 
tional predispositions,  as  in  scrofula.  When  disease  ia  developed  in 
any  one  or  more  of  these  glands,  others  readily  take  on  tlie  sarae  state 
of  inflammation.  While,  therefore,  under  special  circumstances,  re- 
mote sympathy  predominates  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  continuous 
form  is  mostly  witnessed  in  llie  lymphatic  vessels. 

In  the  great  plan  of  organic  Design,  those  inlets  of  the  absorbent 
system,  the  lacleals,  are  greatly  exempt  from  morbific  influences. 

526,  d.  Sympathies  between  the  hrain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves,  and 
between  the  nerves  themselves,  arc  more  or  less  in  progress,  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  body.  Their  phenomena,  however,  are  not  very 
manifest,  unless  the  nerves  of  some  particular  part  sustain  an  irrita- 
tion {§  501).  Thus,  the  irritation  from  stone  in  the  bladder  occasions 
mtirbid  sensations  in  the  penis.  Other  examples  occur  in  §  523,  no.  6. 
When  disease  is  pi-oduced,  sympathetically,  in  the  brain,  or  spinal 
cord,  or  nerves,  by  morbid  states  of  other  organs,  it  is  not  due,  as  sup- 
posed by  Muller,  to  sympathy  with  the  nerves  of  the  parts  so  affected^ 
but  tr>  the  morbid  change  in  the  general  vital  constitution  of  such  parta. 
\n  ihia  respect,  the  sympathies  of  the  nervous  system  with  other  or- 
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gans  observe  the  same  laws  as  apply  to  other  sympathizing  parts 
both  as  to  disease  and  its  resulting  reflex  nervous  actions  (^  230).     , 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  sympathies  which  occur,  specifically,  in 
the  nervous  tissue,  since  it  is  the  medium  through  which  remote  sym- 
pathies take  place.  Continuous  sympathy  we  know  to  be  of  very 
limited  extent,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  final 
cause  of  the  nervous  system  is  protected  by  an  unusual  exemption  of 
this  system,  especially  such  parts  as  supply  the  organic  viscera,  &om 
severe  morbid  conditions,  which  never  fail  to  inflict  great  injuries  upon 
other  parts.  It  is  also  true  that  diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous 
tissue  are  not  easily  reached  by  remedial  agents ;  and  the  injury  they 
inflict  on  other  parts  constantly  reacts  in  maintaining  morbid  states  of 
the  nervous  tissue. 

The  sympathies  of  which  I  am  speaking  refer  to  the  changes  which 
may  be  produced  in  the  organic  state  of  the  nervous  system,  not  to 
the  transmission  of  impressions,  nor  to  the  development  and  influences 
uf  the  nervous  power,  excepting  so  far  as  this  power  may  be  produc- 
tive of  direct  changes  in  the  organic  properties  and  actions  of  the  ner- 
vous tissue  (§  230).  The  general»convulsions  that  arise  from  irritation 
of  the  nervous  expanse  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  from  teething,  &c., 
imply  no  absolute  disease  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  only 
a  strong  development  of  the  nervous  power,  and  its  forcible  reflex  ac- 
tion upon  the  muscles  that  may  be  spasmodically  afiected  (§  223-226, 
233,  500,  89H  6,  g,  k,  893^,  903,  984  i).— Note  tt  p.  1122, 

I  therefore  think  that  authors,  as  Marshall  Hall,  for  example,  in  his 
work  on  the  Nervous  System,  are  wrong  in  considering  ••  all  convul- 
sive affections  to  be  diseases  of  the  true  spinal  or  excito-motory  sys- 
tem." On  ihe  contrary,  I  apprehend  that  in  most  of  these  cases  there 
is  no  actual  disease  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  of  no 
little  practical  importance  that  this  question  should  be  rightly  settled. 
The  "  principal  causes,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "  are  dental  irritation  acting 
through  the  fifth  nerve ;  eastric  irritation  acting  through  the  pneurao- 
gastric ;  and  intestinal  irritation  acting  through  the  spinal  nerves." 

Now,  we  have  variously  seen  how  the  nervous  power  may  be  pre- 
tematurally  excited,  and  determined  with  various  effect  upon  the  or- 
gans of  organic  and  animal  life ;  being  so  constituted  as  to  be  exquis- 
itely susceptible  to  a  vast  variety  of  natural  causes  (§  226,  227,  500). 
The  muscles  of  animal  life  are  naturally  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  nerves ;  this  being  a  special  ordination  in  relation  to  the  ner- 
vous power  and  the  mobility  of  muscles  of  animal  life,  to  enable  the 
will  to  determine  the  nervous  power  so  as  to  produce  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  other  causes  to  render  it  subservient  to  respiration  (§  205, 
208,  226,  233,  500  c).  Hence  convulsions  readily  spring  up ;  while, 
from  the  nervous  system  being  designed  for  vital  objects  in  organic 
life,  preternatural  influences  of  the  nervous  power  give  rise  to  other 
phenomena  in  that  division  of  life.  Owing,  also,  to  these  constitu- 
tional peculiarities,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties  of  the  animal  muscles,  the  nervous  power,  when  determin- 
ed with  violence  upon  them,  rarely  occasions  disease ;  while  in  respect 
to  the  same  properties  in  the  organic  system,  where  they  have  a  dif- 
ferent modification,  and  the  nervous  power  a  different  physiological 
function,  it  readily  proves  morbific  (§  133-150,  452-456»  893^). 

Wo  have,  therefore,  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  to  show  that 
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Dr,  Haire  pathology  is  wrong.  The  coavtilaiona  to  which  he  refer? 
as  actual  diseases  of  the  sphial  systera  affect  the  muscles  of  anima! 
life,  upon  which  the  will  may  operate  with  violcnc^e  in  an  instant,  or 
which  are  peipetually  held  in  action  by  the  nervous  power  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  to  caiTy  out  the  office  of 
the  sphincters.  A  slight  ioitation,  tijerefore,  propagated  to  the  ner- 
vous centres  may  rouse  these  natural  motions  into  in'egularand  more 
violent  ones,  without  producing  any  more  disease  in  the  nerves  or  the 
muscles  than  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  tlie  will,  or  by  those 
causes  which  maintain  the  movements  of  respiration.  Again,  if  a  cere 
bro-spinal  nerve  be  irritated,  convulsions  are  produced,  and  the  same 
is  done  by  a  shock  of  the  electric  fluid.  Now,  these  results  are  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  natural  convulsions  which  are  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  "disease  of  the  true  spinal  system  of  nerves.*^  If  we  analyze 
the  supposed  cases,  the  same  conclusions  will  follow.  When,  in  one 
case,  the  gum  is  lanced  down  upon  the  tooth,  the  convulsioni*  may 
cease  immediately.  In  another,  or  when  the  convulsions  depend  on 
gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  a  dose  of  morphia,  or  an  emetic,  or  an 
enema,  or  warm  bath,  will  generally  remove  the  convulsions  very 
speedily,  and  they  are  not  apt  to  return  (^  893i). 

Diseases  of  the  membranes  of  ibe  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  do  not  often  occa- 
sion convulsions;  which,  indeed,  are  commonly  independent  of  any 
disease  of  the  nervous  system.  When,  however,  they  do  give  rise  lu 
convulsive  movements,  or  when  such  result  follows  an  affection  of  a 
nerve,  as  in  traumatic  tetanus,  there  is  no  morbid  state  sympatheti- 
cally induced  in  any  other  part  of  the  nervous  system,  but  the  convul- 
sions are  owing  to  a  propagation  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  miis- 
clea  as  in  the  foregoing  cases,  Here^  the  disease  of  the  nervous  tis- 
sue is  exactly  equivalent,  in  developing  the  nervous  power,  to  the 
irritation  propag-ated  to  the  nervous  centres  by  dentition,  intestinal 
irritation,  &c*  It  sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that  a  division  of  the 
affected  nerve,  in  tetanus,  will  at  once  remove  tlie  spasms. 

When,  therefore,  convulsions  arise  from  dentition,  or  intestinal  irri- 
tation, we  apply  our  remefiies  to  the  gums,  &c.,  and  not  to  the  spi- 
nal cord,  or  to  its  nerves.  Such  a.?  may  depend  upon  disease  of  the 
nervous  centres,  or  of  a  nerve,  are  obstinate,  and  the  treatment  ia 
then  directed  with  a  special  reference  to  the  part  which  may  be  tlius 
afft*cted.     Here  the  nerve-action  is  direct ^  there  reflex  (^  227,  500  c,  d). 

Here,  also,  we  learn  the  importance  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  the  neiTous  power,  and  of  correct  theory.  Convul- 
sive movements,  under  most  circumstances,  have  a  very  similar  char- 
acter; and  lo  ascertain  their  causes,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  other 
symptoms  and  other  considerations.  Nevertheless,  they  are  apt  to 
have  certain  differences?  in  some  affections.  Those  of  tetanus  have 
the  strongest  peculiarities;  and  here  there  is  a  very  limited  state  ot 
disease  at  the  wounded  part,  but  idiopathic  tetanus  may  depend  upon 
intestinal  disease.  But,  there  is  often  a  complete  resemblance  be- 
tween the  ordinary  convulsions  from  dentition,  and  gastric,  and  intes- 
tinal irriralioii,  and  those  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy;  whatever  may  be 
the  exciting  causes  in  either  case.  Since,  therefore,  it  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ascertain  the  particular  causes,  we  institute  » 
diagnosis  through  other  attending  facts  (^  893 {). 
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Sympathies  of  Dissimilar  Tissues. 

527,  a.  Morbific  reflex  nervous  actions  occur  less  frequently  among 
organs  of  different  organization  than  among  many  of  those  which  are 
constituted  alike,  with  the  exception  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  other  parts,  and  between  the  skin  and  other  parts. 
Between  these  two  organs  and  all  others  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  the  most  intimate  connection  by  reflex  nervous  actions,  especial- 
ly the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§  512) ;  and  it  is  through  this  nat- 
ural relation,  and  the  increased  susceptibility  of  diseased  parts,  that  re- 
medial agents  so  readily  exert  their  eflects  upon  the  diseases  of  all  or- 
gans, when  such  agents  are  applied  to  the  intestinal  canal  or  to  the  skin 
(§  113,  465,  516  d,  nos.  12,  13,  889  g,  891^  g,  ^•,  892  g,  A,  893  a,  c). 

527,  b.  Morbific  reflex  nervous  actions  between  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal and  other  tissues  are  variously  considered  in  the  progress  of  this 
work.  Those  between  the  skin  and  other  tissues  deserve  farther  con- 
sideration in  this  place.  Their  predominance  and  intensity  between 
that  organ  and  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue  are  shown  in  the  depend- 
ence of  a  vast  proportion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  upon  primary  dis- 
ease of  the  latter  tissue.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  such 
is  the  fact  even  in  relation  to  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox, 
when  it  occurs  spontaneously,  and  probably  also  in  the  inoculated 
form ;  though,  in  the  last  case,  there  must  be  first  a  reflected  influ- 
ence from  the  artificial  pustule  of  the  skin  upon  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  from  whence  the  influence  is  propagated  back  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  (§  902,  m).  This  construction,  so  opposed  to  the 
humoral  pathology,  is  sustained  by  the  analogy  which  is  supplied 
by  most  other  cutaneous  aflections,  and  by  the  direct  fact  that  the 
eruption  of  scarlatina  and  of  measles  appears  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  throat  before  it  does  upon  the  skin.  The  eruption,  especially 
of  measles,  is  apt  to  be  preceded,  also,  by  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous tissue  of  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  lungs,  as  well  as  by  cough. '  But, 
as  will  have  been  seen,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  secondary,  or  sym- 
pathetic, disease  should  be  like  the  primary ;  especially  in  parts  that 
are  dissimilar  (§  527,  d).  If  this  pathology  as  to  the  consecutive  or- 
der of  developments  be  true,  it  is  of  great  practical  importance  ;  since 
it  assures  us  that  great  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  as  a  principal  seat  of  the  radiating  morbific  influen- 
ces. But  the  severity  of  small-pox,  &c;,  depends  greatly  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cutaneous  aflection,  and  its  consequent  reaction  upon  the 
abdominal  organs  (p.  347,  §  516  c/,  no.  13);  and  hence  the  advantage 
of  moderating  the  eruptions  by  local  applications.  Can  humoralism 
explain  ?     Why  such  deflnite  periods  of  rise  and  decline  (§  654  b)  ? 

Sympathies  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  are  naturally  instituted 
£oT  special  exigencies  of  the  animal  economy ;  but  these  organs  are  so 
constituted  in  their  relative  susceptibilities,  that  the  great  final  cause 
of  their  physiological  relations  shall  not  be  defeated  by  the  propagation 
of  morbific  reflex  nervous  influences  from  one  to  the  other  (§  422,  &C.). 

Sympathies  between  the  mucous  and  serous  tissues  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  health,  and,  therefore,  in  disease.  Since,  also,  the  same 
principles,  in  a  general  sense,  are  concerned  in  the  remote  influences 
of  remedial  agents,  we  thus  understand  why  medicine  taken  inwardly 
has  so  moderate  an  eflect  upon  peritonitis,  or  pleuritis,  &c. ;  and  this 
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philosophy  is  clearly  coulirmed  by  the  ready  action  of  cold  upon  the 
akin  in  developing  inHiinimatiuti  of  the  pleura,  and  by  tho  manner  in 
which  that  inflammation  may  be  often  overcome  by  blisters  or  olhei 
irritants  applied  to  the  skin.  Indeed,  8o  extensive  are  tke  natural 
sympathetic  relations  of  the  skin  to  most  internal  parts  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  inflammation  of  an  internal  tissue  or  organ  that  may  not 
be  more  or  less  mitigated  by  irritants  applied  over  the  neij^hboring 
surface,  if  the  application  be  nut  prematurely  inade(^  514  rf,  893  a,  c). 

There  is  a  very  intimate  sympathy  between  the  fibrous  membranes 
and  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissues,  which  leads  to  the  detenui- 
nation  of  morbihc  reflex  nervous  influences  among  them  (^  141,  it), 

527,  c.  Sympathies  of  diflcrcnt  tissues  with  each  other,  of  mych  in- 
tensity, are  more  common  in  parts  that  are  distant  than  among  the 
tissues  of  one  and  the  same  compuund  organ. 

527,  d.  When  disorders  arise  among  diflerent  tissues,  they  are,  as 
I  have  said,  apt  to  be  more  or  less  diliereiit  from  the  primary  afTec- 
Uouj  iir  if  alike,  their  phenomena  more  variable  than  among  tissues 
of  the  same  organization  {§  525),  The  primary  a  fleet  ions  may  be 
rntld  while  the  sympathetic  arc  severe.  This  relative  mildness  and 
intensity  is  constantly  seen  in  the  supervention  of  inflammaiions  and 
congestions  in  remote  parts  as  consequences  of  some  minor  derange* 
mcnt  of  the  stomach,  or  other  digestive  organs,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  severe  diseases  of  all  parts  are  subdued  by  the  action  of  reme- 
dial agents  tjpon  the  stomach.  So,  again,  the  action  of  cold  upon 
the  skin  induces,  by  reflex  action,  inflammation  of  any  of  the  tissnes 
of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  intestines,  uterus,  liver,  ligaments,  5cc. ;  bat 
here  no  actual  disease  is  produced  in  the  skiu,  and  the  nvirhific  agent 
is  also  of  a  negative  nature.  Hence  a  difliculty,  nolwithsttvnding  its 
importance,  of  detecting  the  origiuat  source  when  a  complex  aeriea 
of  sympathetic  affections   has  ensued  (§  514  J,  A,  527,  b), 

Sjmj^tthies  of  Individual  Tmucs  in  their  Relation  to  eac?i  otAer  tn 
Com  pound  OrganJif  and  with  entire  Organs. 

628,  When  any  tissue  of  a  compound  organ  becomes  the  seat  of 
disease,  the  influence  of  such  disease  is  felt,  more  or  less,  by  all  the 
lifiaues  of  such  an  organ,  where  the  primary  disease  is  at  all  severe ; 
especially  in  the  organs  of  organic  life.  The  tissues,  as  we  have 
seen,  wluch  are  secondarily  aflected  may  or  may  not  sustain  the  same 
character  of  disease  as  the  original  affection ;  and  this  will  depend 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  organ.  The  sympathies,  for  instance, 
betwx^en  the  different  tissues  of  iho  lungs  are  far  greater  than  be* 
tweon  the  different  tissues  of  tho  stomach,  ami  I  may  say,  indeed,  of 
any  other  organ.  If  tbo  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  be  even  severi"- 
ly  infill med,  the  disease  generally  remains  limited  to  that  tissue,  and 
will  far  sooner  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  mucous 
membrane  than  it  will  bo  extended  to  the  cellular,  muscular,  or  se- 
rous tissue  of  the  stomach,  however  much  it  may  otherwise  disturb 
their  functions.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  tpiite  otherwise  with 
the  lungs;  cspccjally  when  the  cellular  or  parepchymatoua  tissue  of 
these  organs  is  actively  inflamed,  or  when  chronic  disorganizing 
inflammation  invades  the  same  lissue.  In  either  of  the  cases,  the  in- 
flammation is  apt  to  be  propagated,  sormer  or  later,  both  to  the  serous 
and  mucous  lissuea  of  the  organ  (§  Uo-U7,  129,  132-105).     And 
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here  may  be  observed  a  wise  ordination  of  Nature  for  the  ultimata 
relief  of  so  grave  a  disease  as  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
main  substance  of  the  lungs ;  an  augmented  secretion  of  mucus  or 
serum  contributing  to  that  result,  in  connection  with  a  reflected  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  the  action  which  is  necessary  to  those  increased 
products  (§  74, 117, 129, 137, 155, 156,  387,  422,  524  d,  525).  When 
these  redundant  secretions  take  place,  the  general  law  is  that  the 
primary  and  secondary  inflammations  begin  to  abate.  The  salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  secondary  disease,  independently  of  the  depletive  effect, 
is  seen  in  the  frequent  abatement  of  chronic  muco-inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  of  the  stomach  when  it  may  supervene  in  one  or^n  or 
the  other  as  a  sympathetic  consequence  of  a  primary  inflammation  of 
either,  the  philosophy  of  which  is  fully  expounded  in  ^  905  a, 

SYMPATHIES  OP  COMPOUND  ORGANS  WITH  EACH  OTHER. 

529,  a.  Compound  organs  generally  sympathize  most  readily  with 
each  other  iu  proportion  to  the  relation  of  certain  functions  which  they 
may  perform,  ana  the  importance  of  those  functions,  the  stomach  al- 
ways excepted  (§  528).  These  groups  or  systems  of  organs  have  been 
already  specified,  and  the  sympathies  to  which  they  respectively  give 
rise  among  their  component  paits  sufficiently  designated  (§  124-130, 

149,  150). 

529,  h.  Morbid  sympathies  are  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  ac- 
cidental causes,  although  they  depend  essentially  upon  the  constitu- 
tional relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  organism  to  each  other.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  determination  which  is  given  to  reflec- 
ted nervous  actions  by  almost  inappreciable  impressions  exerted  by 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  some  paiticular  part,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  virtues,  one  agent  ultimately  involving  the  whole 
system  in  morbid  action,  or  one  remedy  being  as  extensively  curative 
(§  li9) ;  while  others,  far  more  intense  and  rapid  in  their  operation, 
are  very  circumscribed  in  their  analogous  sympathetic  effects  (§»149, 

150,  163).  In  the  case  of  the  morbific  agents  where  many  organs 
ai-e  brought  into  sympathetic  derangement,  the  various  results  may 
be  mostly  due  to  the  action  alone  of  a  single  cause,  as  with  the  mias- 
mata of  fever,  the  yirus  of  small-pox,  of  scarlatina,  &c. ;  or,  the  com- 
plex results  may  be  greatly  owing  to  the  united  action  of  many  causes. 
In  the  case  of  remedial  agents,  their  efl*ect  as  to  extent,  intensity,  &c., 
will  depend  much  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  pathological  states. 

530.  Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  long  journey  over  the 
enchanting  paths  of  sympathy,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  they,  to  whom 
the  mere  physiological  explorations  may  be  new,  will  have  gained 
many  treasures  that  will  adorn  their  knowledge,  and  render  medicino 
a  subject  of  their  profound  veneration  and  care.  An  attentive  sur- 
vey of  all  the  facts  will  assure  them  how  far  they  have  lived  on  in  ig- 
norance, how  much  intellectual  enjoyment  has  been  lost,  how  they 
have  been  beguiled  into  the  chemical  and  physical  doctrines  of  life ; 
and,  if  what  I  have  propounded  of  the  applicability  of  the  natural 
laws  of  reflected  actions  of  the  nervous  system  to  pathology  and 
therapeutics  be  founded  in  truth,  the  realities  of  Nature  and  the  sub- 
stitutes of  art  will  strike  with  greater  force,  and  supply  a  never- failing, 
source  of  advancing  knowledge,  a  shield  against  the  coiTuptions  of 
ignorance  or  ambition,  a  guide  to  practical  habits,  and  a  blessing  to 
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ihe  sick,  Tbe  natural  laws  of  the  nervous  system  are  settled  by  dem- 
onstration ;  as  well  settled  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  any  of  the 
most  untloubted  in  physics  or  chemistry,  8ych  as  are  ira mediately 
applicable  to  the  higher  and  more  difficuk  branches  of  medicine  1 
liavo  selected  from  authors  who  have  had  no  such  objects  in  cotitera- 
platioii»  that  they  might  come  unalloyed  with  the  suspicions  attendant 
on  theory.  My  attention,  in  tliia  respect^  has  been  mostly  turned  to 
the  great  Prussian  Physiologist,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  age»  and  to 
the  invaluable  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip,  I  commend  tliera  again 
and  again  to  all  those  who  would  study  medicine  as  founded  in  Na- 
ture, and  escape  the  temptations  which  have  been  devised  for  the 
gralihcalion  of  indolence,  or  for  the  accommodation  of  imbecility.  We 
have  seen  it  said,  in  high  quarters^  that  **  the  time  is  approaching  when 
l\\e  foundntkm  of  practice  vn  the  laws  of  Organic  CkcjJiistnj  will  form 
the  distinction  between  the  enlightened  physician  and  the  mere  pre* 
tender"  (§  54  a,  299-292,  349  fZ-STCJ,  438-448).  1  repeat  the  decla- 
ration as  expressing  the  ascendant  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  all  who 
may  he  disposed  to  encounter  the  threatened  degradation  may  duly 
rcaJJKe  the  importance  of  a  firm  determination  to  maintain  their 
ground  (§  440,  h). 

B.  Fu fictions  especial! i/  relative  to  the  Mcfital  Prinriple  and  Instinct. 

531.  The  present  subdivision  of  Peculiar  Functions  having  no  spe* 
cial  relations  to  organic  life  embraces  but  transient  subjects  for  con- 
fcidoration  in  this  work  (§  450),     It  comprehends, 

1st.    Vfduntarif  motion. 

2d.  Functions  hij  which  the  mind  and  instinct  act  on  external  objects 

3d.   Other  mental  and  instinct ii^e Junctions, 

532,  The  subject  of  voluntary  motion  has  been  already  sufficiently 
examined  (§  215,  227.  232,  256^  257,  486,  487,  500). 

/*33.  The  functions  by  which  wo  act  on  extomal  oVijccts  are  per- 
formed through  volition  and  the  voluntar)'  muscles.  The  pliilosophy 
is  the  same  as  in  §  532. 

534,  a.  The  brain  co-operates  with  the  mind,  and  with  the  in- 
stinctive principle,  inHhe  acts  of  intellection  or  instinctive  functions 
{§  241,  600r;,/>). 

534,  b.  Although  the  soul  be  an  immaterial  and  imperishable  8ul> 
stance,  it  is  so  assriciated  with  the  braiti  that  a  healthy  state  of  thia 
organ  is  generally  necessary  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  mind^  as 
it  is,  also,  to  those  of  instinct. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  mental  functions  suffer  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  suddenness  of  cerebral  disease;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  influences  of  the  hrain  upon  organic  life.  There  is  not  always, 
however,  a  correspondence  between  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  the  resulting  affections  of  the  mental  principle.  Apparently 
slight  injyriea  or  diseases  of  the  o2*gan  will  suspend  or  abolish  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  while  in  other  cases  their  integrity  is  pre- 
ser\'ed  under  the  most  appalling  affections  of  the  brain.  It  is  also  re- 
markable in  those  cases  where  the  mind  is  least  affected  or  unimpair 
ed,  that  tbe  organic  functions  are  apt  to  suffer  least. — {Med.  and  Phgs. 
Co  mm,,  vol.  ih,  p,  139,  note.) 

\^  Subject  contiDued  in  Appendisc^  article  Soul  Ac  Instinct. 
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VITAL  HABIT. 

535.  Vital  habit  relates  to  tlie  modifications  of  functions,  and  the 
▼ariations  of  their  results,  in  organic  and  animal  life,  as  arising  from 
the  repeated  or  continued  operation  of  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial 
agents.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  single  application 
of  a  vital  agent  will  establish  this  condition  (§  516  d,  no.  6 ;  §  545). 

This  simple  principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
foimd  and  comprehensivelaw8inmedicine(RiGHT8&c.,p.  919,no.  19) 

536.  The  functions  of  organic  beings,  plants  as  well  as  animals,  are 
liable  to  great  and  more  or  less  durable  changes  from  the  foregoing 
causes.  I  have  applied  the  epithet  vital  to  distinguish  this  constitu- 
tional law  from  those  ordinary  physical  habits  which  are  almost  pecu- 
liar to  man,  and  of  which  vital  habit  is  a  common  result. 

537.*  The  functions  of  animal  life,  in  man  especially,  are  more  un- 
der the  influence  of  vital  habit  than  the  organic.  The  latter  are  vari- 
ously affected,  as  to  habit,  by  climate,  season,  food,  and  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  and  by  disease.  The  results  of  habit  are  most  im- 
portant in  its  relation  to  the  groups  of  causes  now  mentioned. 

538.  Habit  is  liable  to  be  more  strongly  pronounced  in  plants  and 
animals  by  certain  influences,  particularly  domestication,  climate,  and 
soil,  than  in  man.  Thus,  as  to  vegetables,  the  ricinus  communis  is  an 
annual  herbaceous  plant  in  America,  while  in  India  and  Spain  it  is  a 
woody  perennial  tree.  The  acquired  power  of  enduring  cold  is  stri- 
kingly manifested  in  man,  animals,  and  plants  (§  442,  1046-1050). 

539,  a.  The  philosophy  of  vital  habit  consists  either  in  a  tendency 
of  any  given  condition  of  the  vital  states  to  remain  without  change, 
as  a  consequence  of  its  duration,  or  in  certain  impressions  or  changes 
that  are  produced  in  irritability,  sensibility,  and  mobility,  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  operating  cause,  by  which  their  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  the  particular  cause  or  causes  is  diminished  or  increased 
(§  176-215).  The  philosophy  is  alike  applicable  to  the  properties  of 
the  mind  as  to  those  of  the  vital  principle,  and,  of  course,  to  the  func- 
tions of  each  (§  173-176). 

539,  b.  In  animal  life,  therefore,  habit  concerns  the  senses,  volun- 
tary muscles,  and  the  intellectual  and  instinctive  faculties.  In  organ- 
ic life,  it  refers  to  the  organic  properties  and  functions  of  every  part, 
whether  organic  or  animal,  and  takes  in  the  various  and  important 
influences  of  the  nervous  system  (^  110-117,  224,  226,  495,  &c.). 

539.  c.  Since,  also,  the  influence  of  habit  in  either  life  generally 
relates  to  the  particular  agents  only  by  which  it  is  induced,  we  learn 
the  advantages  of  interchanging  cathartics,  anodynes,  &c.  (§  149, 163, 
550).  And  so  of  the  different  modes  of  exercise,  as  it  concerns  both 
organic?  and  animal  life ;  and  so,  too,  of  the  employments  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  that  a  due  improvement  may  be  imparted  to  each 
(§  565,  566,  855,  872  a). 

540.  The  principle  of  habit  is  every  where  the  same ;  always  rela- 
tive to  impressions,  more  or  less  durable,  upon  the  vital  or  mental 
constitution.  The  analogy  is  perfect  throughout,  in  all  its  details, 
and  is  utterly  subvei-sive  of  every  chemical  or  physical  view  of  life  or 
disease  (^  1047). 

541.  It  illustrates  the  instability  of  the  vital  properties  (^  177-2:^3). 
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542.  Tho  modjficaiions  arising  from  vital  habit  exercise  an  impor- 
lant  sway  m  tbt?  treatment  of  disease  j  fiince  remedial  agents  must  be 
varied  in  kind,  force,  quantity,  time  of  repetition,  &:c,,  according  ic 
the  artificial  modifications  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  especially  the 
former  (§  150,  188-204.  857). 

543.  Habit  is  liable  to  obtain  ancler  the  repeated  or  continued  op 
eration  of  almost  all  a<Tenta  which  are  capable  of  affecling  the  vital 
or  mental  pri>perties.  Exceptions  occur  in  sensibility  as  it  respects 
pain  from  injuries,  and  in  the  ordinary  pleasaircs  of  sense,  %vhich  are 
always  about  the  same,  however  frequently  repeated.  But  the  pain 
on  tasting  acrids,  the  nausea  from  tobacco,  &c.,  may  cease  to  be  pro- 
duced by  repetition  of  the  causea*  So,  also,  of  the  bougie,  music, 
landscapes,  the  verdure  of  Bpring,  &c.,  which  are  more  or  less  varia- 
ble in  effect.  An  interval  of  Buspension,  however,  in  these  cases,  re- 
stores the  original  effect  of  the  causes, 

544.  It  is  by  vital  habit  that  morbific  agents,  such  as  miasmata, 
cease  to  be  injurious.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen  if  the  individual 
reside  from  infancy  in  the  miasmatic  region,  or,  m  the  unacclimaled, 
after  recovery  from  an  attack  of  tho  miasmatic  disease.  Such  is  tho 
plnlusDphy  of  acclimation  (§  539,  551)  j  and  the  same  is  alike  appli- 
cable to  tobacco,  &c.,  and  to  its  oltimate  conversion  into  a  luxury. 

545.  Sometimes  the  single  application  of  a  particular  agent  will  so 
confirm  the  intensity  and  permanence  of  habit  that  it  becomes  for- 
ever  afterward  inoperative.  Such  is  not  unfreqiK'nlly  the  case  with 
miasmata,  and  it  is  conspicuously  shown  in  small-pox^  measles,  scar- 
latina, &;c.  And  so  of  vaccination  in  its  relation  to  stnalbpox;  though 
repetitions  of  the  vaccine  disease  may  be  necessary  to  even  a  tempo- 
rary exemption  from  smalbpox,  while  at  other  times  the  effect  goes  off, 
leaving  individuals  exposed  to  small-pox  (§  350,  no.  45,  543).  All  this 
shows,  too,  a  near  identity  between  the  vaccine  and  variolous  dis- 
eases [§  75-79,  552  a,  654  6). 

546.  The  law  nf  habit  applies  extensively,  also,  to  remedial  agents  ; 
these  having  the  effect^  by  repetition,  of  lessening  or  increasing  the 
fiusceptiiiility  of  organs  to  their  respective  virtues. 

547.  Habit,  in  respect  to  remedies,  as,  also,  to  morbific  causes,  dem- 
onstrates their  reflex  nervous  influences,  and  that  they  do  not  operate 
by  absorption.  Introduce  the  agents  with  any  frequency  into  the  cir- 
culation, there  will  be  no  such  manifestations  of  the  laws  of  habit. 

548.  a.  The  effects  of  habit  in  organic  life  are  generally  most  per- 
manent when  induced  by  causes  of  tinceasing  and  long-continued  op- 
eration, such  as  climate,  the  presence  or  absence  of  light,  &c.  There  is 
then  some  very  persisting  or  permanent  modification  of  the  organic 
pn^perties,  and  sometimes  very  remarkably  of  the  structure  (§  74, 
538,545). 

^48,  h.  The  foregoing  law  is  of  very  extensive  applicatioti  in  the 
philosophy  of  disease,  and  replete  with  practical  bearings.  Its  illus- 
trations are  constantly  seen  in  the  obstinacy  of  chronic  diseases^  and 
in  the  comparative  incfliciency  of  remedies  when  the  treatment  of 
fevers  is  neglected  for  a  single  day, 

548J,  a.  In  a  general  sense,  the  natural  vital  stimuli,  such  as  food 
which  is  of  easy  digestion,  heat,  water,  ficc,  for  obvious  final  causes, 
produce,  like  the  blood,  nearly  tho  same  impressions  upon  the  organio 
properties,  at  every  age,  and  at  every  hour,  under  equal  circurastan 
ces  (§  iH6,  137). — See  Causes,  Final,  Index  L 
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548^,  b.  Nevertheless,  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  analogous  stimuli, 
as  wine,  &c.,  come  within  the  law  of  habit.  This  is  where  the  kind 
of  food  may  not  be  natural  to  the  age  of  the  individual  (§  568);  or 
when  it  may  be  at  first  oppressive  or  detrimental  at  any  age,  it  may 
become,  by  use,  inoffensive  and  nutritious.  During  the  first  experi- 
ments the  food  may  escape  the  stomach  undigested,  having,  also,  irri- 
tated that  organ,  induced  headache,  &c.  But,  in  a  process  of  time, 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach  becomes  adapted,  by  habit,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  that  particular  kind  of  food,  its  ready  digestion  follows,  and 
all  sympathetic  results  disappear.  It  is  exactly  the  same  law  that 
renders  tobacco,  asafoetida,  &c.,  luxuries  (§  543). 

549.  The  law  of  habit,  in  respect  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
follows  the  law  which  governs  the  relative  duration  of  disease  when 
produced  by  remedial  agents  and  such  as  are  truly  morbific.  Disease 
excited  by  the  former,  if  not  in  great  intensity,  soon  subsides  sponta- 
neously ;  but  when  by  the  latter,  it  is  far  more  lasting.  This  princi- 
ple, also,  as  it  relates  to  remedial  agents,  is  at  the  foundation  of  their 
curative  effects  (§  893,  &c.,  926). 

550.  Since  habit  subsides  in  various  degrees,  and  at  various  times, 
afler  the  removal  of  its  causes,  and  the  properties  of  life  acquire, 
therefore,  more  or  less,  their  original  susceptibility  to  the  particular 
agents  or  causes  (§  539, 543),  and  since  the  effects  of  remedial  agents 
are  commonly  transient  in  respect  to  habit  (§  549),  we  may,  in  most 
cases,  soon  resume  the  suspended  remedy,  and  obtain  its  original  ef- 
fect (§  539  c,  857).  And  just  so  of  acclimation ;  its  influences  ceasing 
on  change  of  residence,  when  miasms  will  be  again  morbific  on  return- 
ing to  the  former  acclimated  region.  And  so  of  pleasure  and  pain  (§ 
543).     The  coincidences  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  hurooralism  (§  665). 

551.  Again,  it  is  through  the  principle  of  vital  habit  that  we  must 
interpret  the  ability  of  the  system  to  sustain,  with  the  same  or  dimin- 
ished effect,  increased  doses  of  remedial  agents,  as  opium,  tartarized 
antimony,  &c.,  while  this  peculiarity  will  be  limited  to  the  agents 
which  are  thus  employed.  The  eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony may  produce  vomiting  at  the  first  dose ;  but,  by  gradually  in- 
creased doses  every  two  hours,  it  may  be  sometimes  raised  in  twelve 
hours,  by  lessening  gastric  irritability  in  relation  to  its  own  virtues, 
to  two  grains  at  a  dose,  without  vomiting  again  (§  556).  But  gastric 
irritability  will  not  be  thus  reduced  in  relation  to  any  other  emetic. 
And  so  of  miasmata^  &:c. ;  and  I  may  add  to  §  544,  that  if  the  unac- 
climated  pass  gradually  through  a  series  of  climates  having  gradations 
of  miasmatic  intensity,  be  will  ultimately  reach  its  highest  virulence 
with  far  greater  safety  than  if  he  plunged  at  once  into  its  fury.  Should, 
however,  epidemic  influences  occur  of  an  unusual  nature,  he  will  still 
be  as  much,  or  more  exposed  to  their  malign  effects  than  in  uninfect- 
ed countries  (§  150). 

552.  a.  Other  parallels  hold,  also,  in  the  foregoing  cases  (§  551).    If, 
for  example,  the  antimony  be  suspended  for  twelve  hours,  gastric  ir- 
ritability will  recover  its  natural  relation  to  that  substance,  &c.    And 
so  of  the  miasmatic  agent,  if  the  acclimated  subject  retire  to  a  salubri- , 
OU5  region,  and  subsequently  revisit  the  insalubrious  (§  557,  h). 

552,  h.  Again,  the  antimony  impresses  the  system  in  tbe  ratio  of  its 
action  upon  the  stomach,  or  of  the  duration  of  its  action.  Fever,  or 
pneumonia,  &c.,  will  fail  to  be  assuaged  unless  the  gastric  effect  be 
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kept  up,  if  the  agent  be  eni ployed  in  its  small  alterative  doses.  Or 
a  single  dose,  operating  ha  an  emetic,  may  at  once  overthrow  the  di«- 
ea^e  (§  52-i  a^  no.  1).  And  so  of  miasmaia  ;  since»  in  the  case  sup- 
posed (§  551),  the  individual  may  be  gradually  brought  under  its  in- 
fluence, till,  at  last,  its  greatest  intensity  may  produce  an  explosion  of 
disease ;  or,  this  may  ensue  \vitli  great  rapidity  in  the  same  subject  if 
the  gradual  acclimation  be  neglected  (§  514  ^,  51G  c,  518  b^  557  b). 

553,  No  two  agents  being  precisely  alike  in  their  effects,  habit  will 
vary  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  its  causes  (§  150,  19 1^  649). 
Some,  like  antimony,  often  lessen  irntability  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  property  will  recover  its  relation  to  tho  agent  after  a  sbort  inter- 
val of  suspension*  Others  as  frequently  require  a  much  longer  time, 
and  irritability  will  take  various  intervals  of  repose,  often  mouths  or 
years,  to  recover  its  relation  to  these  agents. 

554.  It  is  fundamental  in  medicine  that  tlie  foregoing  intervals  {% 
553)  are  not  long  as  it  respects  remedial  agents,  in  their  ordinary  use, 
but  much  longer  in  respect  to  the  truly  morbific  causes.  In  the  case, 
for  instance,  of  acclimation  (§  551),  if  the  subject  return  to  a  salubri- 
ous climate,  it  may  be  many  months,  or  years,  before  the  system  will 
have  recovered  its  susceptibility  to  the  miasmatic  agents 

555.  The  foregoing  exemplification  of  habit  in  respect  to  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  (§  551)  is  allied  to  the  principle  which  lies  at  the 
foundalion  of  disease,  and  of  its  cure  by  remedies,  whetlier  physical 
or  mental.  Disease  consists,  essentially,  in  a  more  or  less  perrimnent 
alteration  of  the  organic  properties;  while  remedial  agents  establish 
more  transient  alterations,  which  enables  the  morbid  properties  and 
actions  to  obey  their  natural  tendency  to  a  state  of  health. 

556,  «.  Vital  habit  appears,  a!so,  uncier  an  aspoct  opposite  to  that 
of  din»inished  irritability.  It  then  presents  itself  more  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mfjrbid  change  of  the  organic  conditions.  Thus,  lartarized 
antimony,  instead  of  reducing  gastric  irritability,  as  in  §  551,  may  ex- 
alt it;  so  that,  beginning  with  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  as  in  tho  former 
example,  but  without  an  emetic  effect,  and  repealing  it  without  even 
increasing  the  dose,  vomiting  will  take  place  at  the  second  or  third 
dose  (§  514  g^  516  c  and  r/,  no.  6),  In  these  cases,  we  must  some- 
times progressively  reduce  the  dose  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain,  or 
vomiting  will  ensue.  In  this  particular  case  irritability  is  also  increas- 
ed in  its  relation  to  ipecacuanha,  and  to  most  otlier  irritants  (§  841). 

55%f  b.  This  lets  us  into  the  philosophy  of  the  most  succossfu  I  mode 
of  overcoming  habitual  and  obstinate  constipation,  by  small  doses  of 
cathartic  medicine,  repealed  once  or  twice  daily;  as  the  fourth  of  a 
grain  of  blue  pill,  and  Imlf  a  gi*ain  or  a  grain  of  aloes.  The  irrita* 
bility  of  the  intestine  is  thus  permanently  exalted,  by  which  it  is  soon 
rendered  so  sensitive  to  tho  increased  quantity  of  bile  as  to  require 
a  diminution  or  discontinuance  of  the  medicine.  The  impression  of 
each  dose  remains  till  the  next  is  repeated  (§  514  g^  516  c,  516  <Z,  no. 
6).  The  law  oT  increased  susceptibility  is  brought  into  operation  J 
137,  r/,  and  alterative  reflex  action  increases  the  bile  (^  889  /,  m). 

What  I  have  thus  stated  in  this  section  involves  some  of  tho  most 
important  philosophy  in  medicine.  In  its  practical  nature  it  takes  in 
a  wide  range  of  therapeutical  problems,  some  of  the  most  essential  of 
which  are  relative  to  the  do^^e  or  the  amount  of  a  remedy,  and  the  prop- 
er time  for  its  repetition  (§  857). 
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556,  c.  The  foregoing  principle  is  farther  shown  by  the  effect  of  sa- 
line and  other  cathartics  in  promoting  salivation  when  given  a  few 
hours  after  the  exhibition  of  a'  full  dose  of  calomel.  The  fact  was  as- 
certained by  George  Fordyce,  and  has  been  ofben  verified  in  my  own 
person  after  the  use  of  blue  pill.  The  mercurial  agent  will  not  ex- 
ert, in  the  cases  supposed,  this  profound  constitutional  effect  with- 
out the  subsequent  aid  of  the  other  agents,  which  so  increase  intesti- 
nal irritability,  and  that  of  the  whole  system,  that  th^  mercury  operates 
with  greater  local  and  general  intensity ;  a  fact,  by-the-way,  which  is 
also  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption.  Just  so,  too, 
bloodletting  increases  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  constitu- 
tional and  local  action  of  mercury,  cathartics,  and  many  other  agents, 
while  it  also  lessens  much  their  doses.  A  comnion  principle  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  (§  150,  890^  g,  892^  m,  893  9, 904  c,  1088). 

556,  d.  Augmented  irritability,  sensibility,  and  mobility,  in  theii 
proper  relation  to  habit,  depend  often  upon  peculiar  states  of  the 
stomach,  on  constitution,  climate,  &c.  Hence  in  some  climates  cer- 
tain remedies,  as  antimony,  are  borne  much  better  than  in  others;  ca- 
thartics often  exalt  irritability  (especially  of  the  direct  seat  of  action) 
in  an  intense  degree,  &c. 

But  other  -influences  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  are  oflen  in 
operation,  and  may  be  the  main  cause  of  the  effects  which  are,  at  oth- 
er times,  due  to  the  causes  now  supposed.  Thus,  cathaitics  are  lia- 
ble to  be  surrounded  by  such  influences,  especially  by  increased  irri- 
tability from  the  presence  of  disease,  or  as  the  effect  of  passion,  or 
the  play  of  sympathy,  or  the  bile  may  be  increased  in  quantity  or  in 
its  stimulating  virtues.  These  modifying  influences  may  be  variously 
applied. 

557,  a.  The  difference  in  the  results  of  the  same  remedy  in  anal- 
ogous conditions  of  disease  oflen  depends  upon,  and  illustrates,  the 
law  of  habit.  Thus,  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  exhibited  near  the  in- 
vasion of  continued  fever,  will  oflen  break  up  the  disease ;  but  not  so 
if  the  fever  have  been  neglected  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  morbid 
action  is  then  under  the  power  of  habit  On  the  contrary,  an  emetic 
will  oflen  remove  an  intermittent  fever  of  long  duration  if  administer- 
ed during  the  intermission.  Here,  the  febrile  ar.tion  being  greatly 
suspended  at  regular  intei*vals,  the  force  of  habit  is  constantly  broken, 
and  nature  puts  on  its  recuperative  tendency  (§  555,  &c.,  715,  926). 

557,  b.  A  special  exception  occurs,  however,  in  the  abstraction  of 
blood  as  it  regards  its  remedial  effects  upon  disease  which  has  ac- 
quired the  force  of  habit.  In  active  or  chronic  forms  of  inflammation, 
and  in  fevers  of  considerable  duration,  general  bloodletting,  particu- 
larly, when  carried  to  its  just  extent,  may  at  once  subvert  the  disease) 
or,  at  least,  greatly  cripple  its  force  and  its  habitual  tendency.  Here, 
an  impression  is  simultaneously  and  powerfully  made  upon  the  whole 
circulatory  system,  and  that  which  is  thus  exerted  upon  the  immedi- 
ate instruments  of  disease  is  greatly  advanced  by  reflex  nervous  actions' 
from  all  parts  qf  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  921,  931-934).  There 
is,  theremre,  a  clear  analogy  in  a  and  h  with  the  modus  operandi  oi 
miasmata  when  they  prove  the  exciting  as  well  as  predisposing  cause 
of  disease  near  the  first  moment  of  their  contact  with  the  body  (§ 
562,  h) — ^philosophically  considered  (^  654  a), 

558,  a.  The  principle  involved  in  §  ^^Q  embraces  what  is  called  the 
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cwHuIaiive  effect  of  remedies^  and  of  which  digitalis,  nydrocyaiiic  acia, 
mercury,  iiarcotics,  &c.,  supply  examples,  in  their  small  repeated 
doses  (I  514,  g).  And  yet  some  of  tlie'eame  agents,  as  the  Barcotica, 
by  longer  use^  will  establish  the  opposite  condition  of  habit,  or  that  of 
diminished  effect ;  thys  illustrating  the  different  aspects  of  the  laws  of 
vital  habit. 

5iiS,  k  In  the  cumulative  aspect  of  habit,  die  agent,  as  digitalis,  or 
mercury,  or  cantharides,  for  inataiic*,  establishes  progressive  inipres- 
sions  on  the  vital  states,  proportioned  to  the  amount  and  frequency  of 
the  dose,  ctBtvris  paribus  (§  936).     When  that  impression  reaches  a 
certain  degi'ee  of  intensity,  the  organic  properties  are  brought  into  so 
full  a  relation  with  the  morbific  virtues  of  the  agent,  that  they  under- 
go, abruptly,  a  greater  change  ;  when  the  phenomena  of  full  mercu- 
rial action,  of  digit  alia,  &c,,  take  phico  suddenly,  and  perhaps  with 
violence.     The  last  is  morbid,  and  exactly  the  same  as  we  have  seen 
of  the  progressive  operation  of  miasmata  (§  552,  b).     But  we  often 
see  manifested  by  JigitaliB,  prussic  acid,  &:c.,  the  same  variety  of 
habit  as  was  stated  of  tartarized  antimony  in  §  551,  since  we  muatlj 
often  increase  the  dose  to  maintain  the  original  effect.    And  so,  againj 
of  miasmata  (§  551),    This,  however,  is  not  true  of  some  of  the  cumu  T 
1  alive  remedies,  such  as  the  mercurial  (^  516^  J,  no,  6), 

55S,  c.  And  now,  to  illustrate  the  alterative  reflex  action  of  remo  i 
dial  agents  by  tho  process  of  removing  the  morbid  effects  of  the  fore*| 
going  cumulative  remedies  (i),  we  have  but  tu  interrogate  the  oolj 
possible  manner  in  which  we  may  speedily  subdue  those  effects  by 
other  remedies,  and  as  explained  in  ^  891 J  k^  984  b. 

569.  Exactly  the  same  philosophy  (§  55S)  is  applicable  to  what  is 
called  predisposition  to  disease  (§  148,  503,  538,  539,  544,  547,  55:2 
b).  Neverthelesa,  predisposition  may  differ  from  the  cumulative  im- 
pression of  remedies  in  being  established  by  a  single,  and  even  mo* 
montary  action  of  the  morbific  agent,  when  the  organic  states  may  go 
on  with  their  morbid  tendency  till  an  explosion  follows,  as  in  §  148, 
6o^.  So,  offen,  of  a  single  dose  of  mercury  in  respect  lo  its  curative] 
effects  (§  514,  ^).  But,  the  difference  lies  in  the  greater  intensity  of 
tho  agent,  or  in  a  greater  susceptibility  of  the  subject  to  its  action,  or 
in  both  (§  549,  6G6,  516  d,  no.  6). 

560.  Another  aspect  of  habit,  as  it  respects  morbific  agents,  and 
which  goes  with  the  rest  to  illustrate  important  principles  in  medi- 
cine, is  the  tenacity  of  many  diseases,  as  shown  in  periodical  returns 
of  intermittent  fever,  at  intervals  of  months,  even  after  the  sulijectl 
shall  have  removed  to  a  climate  exempt  from  the  causes.     Here  the, 
original  impression  remains  (§  514,  g),  and  frequently,  also,  some  lo-  ' 
cal  fi>rm  of  disease,  by  which  the  general  predisposition  is  maintained, 
and  its  explosions  more  or  less  produced  (§  148). 

5G1,  What  concerns  the  acquired  habits  that  appertain  more  or  less 
tfi  the  constitution  of  all  men,  and  which  have  a  modifying,  and  often 
a  great,  influence  in  determining  tho  operation  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents,  comes  entirely  wthin  the  foreg(ung  principles  relative  to 
vital  habit  j  and  this  is  more  obviously  true  of  the  accidental  modifi- 
cations of  temperament  that  arise  in  individuals  from  the  influence  of 
climate,  heat,  cold,  &c,  (§  78,  442  A,  e,  535,  539).  Where  the  pecu- 
liarity  of  constitution  is  li-ansmitted  from  parent  to  child  the  modify- 
ing causes  have,  of  course,  onertitcd  upon  the  ancestor.      But  the 
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transmitted  peculiarity  is  equivalent  to  that  which  is  generated  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  modifying  agent  (§  75-80,  585,  587,  591,  659). 

Here,  too,  we  may  observe  how  the  incubation  of  fever,  for  a  week 
or  for  months,  is  analogous  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  artificial  tem- 
peraments ;  though,  in  the  former  case  the  remote  causes  may  operate 
for  an  hour  only,  and  thus  establish  a  tendency  in  the  organic  proper- 
ties to  advance  in  their  morbid  predisposition,  till,  reaching  a  certain 
amount  of  change,  a  development  jf  fever  is  suddenly  displayed  ; 
while,  in  the  artificial  temperaments  the  changes  are  commonly  the 
result  of  the  continued  operation  of  the  remote  cause. 

562.  The  luxuries  ana  customs  of  civilized  man  afiect  his  natural 
constitution  upon  the  same  principles  as  morbific  agents  produce  dis- 
ease, or  as  the  remedial  alter  the  properties  of  life  back  again  to  a 
state  of  health.  In  all  the  cases,  the  results  are  owing  to  impressions 
variously  made  upon  the  properties  of  life  (§  191  b,  535,  539). 

563.  So  simple  is  Nature  m  her  elementary  laws  that  the  periodi- 
cal desire  of  tood,  and  many  little  usages  of  the  body,  fall,  more  oi 
less,  under  the  comprehensive  law  which  I  have  exemplified  by  prom- 
inent instances  of  habit.  And  here,  too,  we  glance  at  the  philos- 
ophy of  instinct  in  its  magnificent  relations  to  certain  natural  habits ; 
and  realize,  also,  in  the  phenomena,  the  principles  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  analogous  relations  of  the  will  to  voluntary  Motion  (§ 
500,  c^). 

564.  In  my  last  proposition  I  was  on  the  borders  of  education,  which 
is  mostly  confined  to  animal  life,  or.  extended  to  both  where  animal 
and  organic  are  associated  in  functions. 

Education  is  allied  to  habit  in  its  philosophy,  as  manifested  both  in 
the  cultivation  of  muscular  power  and  the  properties  of  the  mind 
(§  175  b,  241). 

565.  a.  Education  often  improves  some  of  the  animal  functions  at 
the  expense  of  others ;  but  this  mostly  where  some  are  more/the  sub- 
jects of  cultivation  than  others,  as  seeing,  hearing,  &c.,  or  the  muscu- 
lar action  of  the  arms,  &c.  (§  539,  c).  When  one  sense,  as  sight,  is 
extinct,  others,  as  heaiing  and  touch,  become  veiy  exquisite.  Iij  the 
case  of  the  muscles,  mobility  is  augmented,  and  their  nutrition  in- 
creased ;  in  that  of  the  senses,  sensibility. 

565,  b,  A  more  ciitical  analysis,  in  the  case  of  the  muscles,  shows 
us  that  mobility  in  organic,  and  its  modification  in  animal  life,  are 
both  advanced  ?§  205,  215).  Hence  result  the  increase  of  voluntary 
power  and  the  increased  size  of  the  muscles.  By  this  muscular  ibx- 
ercise  the  function  of  digestion  is  also  increased,  the  elaboration  of 
bile,  and  important  vigor  is  imparted  to  the  whole  organic  mecha- 
nism. The  principle  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  all  the  preceding  ex- 
amples relative  to  vital  habit. 

566,  a.  This  chain  of  exact  analogies  brings  us  to  the  properties  of 
the  mind,  which  are  improved  upon  the  same  principle  (§  175  b,  241, 
565).  Here,  as  in  the  foregoing  instances  (§  5^5),  one  or  more  of  the 
properties  is  apt  to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  (§  539,  c)* 
The  poet,  therefore,  thinks  differently  from  the  man  of  cultivated  judg- 
ment ;  the  lawyer  is  prone  to  sophistry  and  skepticism ;  the  mathema- 
tician is  wrapped  in  abstract  truths,  and  deficient  in  practical  business  ; 
the  clergyman,  from  his  well-disciplined  trust  in  Hevelation,  and  hia 
scholastic  habits,  suffers  that  trust  to  degenerate  into  credulity,  and  too 
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often  patronizes  lioraoeopaihy.or  delights  in  animal  ma^iietiijm.or  even 
in  the  ant i- scriptural  speculations  of  the  geologista.  The  history  of  na- 
ture is  nothing  to  the  chemist  out  of  his  laboratory  ;  in  physiology  he 
is  like  the  astrologer  among  the  stars^  Sliall  1  speak  of  the  physi- 
cian ]  It  lA  said  by  Samuel  Johnson  that  he  is  more  apt  to  cultivate 
all  the  powers  of  his  uuderstandling,  and  all  dopartmcuis  of  nature, 
together,  and  that  he  has  therefore  been  more  di^jtingwished  fur  an  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  subjects  for  reason 
than  any  other  class  of  mankind. 

56(],  h.  And  now  we  are  prepared  to  comprehend  the  analogies  be- 
tween those  impressions  which  are  brought  about  by  the  habitual  ac- 
tion of  external  objects  upon  the  senses,  and  in  which  the  noiod  is  con- 
cerned, as  in  the  satiety  of  apring,  the  increasing  enjoyment  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  music,  and  the  increasing  acumen  with  which 
their  beauties  and  refinements  are  discerned,  and,  also,  those  other 
changes  that  are  incident  to  the  organic  properties  from  the  habitual 
use  of  tobacco,  of  stimulants  to  the  nose,  to  the  stomach,  &:c.,  or  such 
as  arise  from  tartarized  antimony,  acclimation,  and  those  moral  influ- 
ences through  which  tlie  black  akin,  the  low  forehead,  and  the  flat 
nose,  are  rendered  more  beautiful  to  the  African  than  the  analogous 
features  of  the  white  man,  or  which  render  the  flattened  head,  and  the 
scarilJied  face,  an  ornament  to  the  eye  of  the  American  Indian,  or  the 
deformities  of  the  corset,  or  the  artificial  rump,  elegances  in  polished 
society,  while  the  few  that  worship  at  the  Graces'  ahrioe  become  ob- 
jects of  dislike.  The  same  fundamental  philosophy  obtains  through- 
out. 

507,  From  the  foregoing  analogies  between  the  m cental  ami  viial 
powera  (§  566),  it  appears  that  the  former  are  cultivated  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  and  brain,  and  as  well  by  external  influences  as 
l>y  the  operation  of  the  sensorium  commune,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  vital  properties  are  influenced,  more  or  less  permanently,  by 
tlie  operation  of  foreign  agents  (^  175  h,  241)*  The  impressions  iu 
respect  to  mind,  however,  are  mr»re  complex,  since,  in  tliis  case,  they 
come  to  the  spiritual  part  through  material  organs. 

568.  We  may  now  see  the  nature  of  the  analogies  between  the 
epecial  injuries  which  result  from  too  much  or  improper  fi>od  in  the 
early  stages  of  life,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  study  or  with  topics 
beyond  its  easy  comprehension  ;  and  those  between  the  ultimate  adap- 
tation of  the  properties  of  the  stomach  to  what  was  once  oflensive,  and 
the  corresp*>nding  development  of  the  properties  of  the  mind  and  of 
its  organs  by  which  it  sustains  what  had  been  detrimental  to  both,  and 
to  the  general  health.  Those  principles  lie  deeply  at  the  foundation 
of  a  proper  elementary  education  of  the  mind  (175  i,  548^  b,  567)* 

STftEKQTHi   AND    WEAKNESS    nR   DEHILITV. 

569,  a.  Much  of  what  has  been  now  considered  under  the  various 
aspects  of  habit  is  often  vaguely  defijied  by  the  tenns  strength,  and 
weaktteas  or  drhilitij.  The  terms  are  without  any  true  meaning,  and 
have  led  to  very  extensive  practical  errors.  If  the  finger  become  in- 
flamed, muscular  action  is  imjpaired  in  the  hand,  or  arm.  This  is  call- 
ijd  weakness^  dvh'dittf^  both  of  the  vessels  which  are  engaged  in  the 
morbid  process^  and  of  the  muscles.  But,  bloodletting,  either  gen- 
eral or  by  leeches,  will  cure  the  disease  and  restore  muscular  action* 
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Here  the  nature  of  the  remedy  contradicts  the  supposed  philosophy 
(§  743,  801,  964). 

569,  b.  Strength  and  debility  are,  also,  often  confounded,  leading 
to  still  greater  confusion  and  error.  Thus,  manifestations  of  fuu 
muscular  power  are  said  to  denote  strength,  while  the  high  vascular 
action  of  inflammation  is  supposed  to  depend  on  debility.  The  for- 
mar  is  also  often  seen  in  deplorable  states  of  disease  where  debility 
is  thought  to  reign  supreme.  On  the  contrary,  also,  the  mere  pros- 
tration of  voluntary  motion  at  the  very  invasion  of  disease  is  as  con- 
stantly considered  a  state  of  debility,  however  exalted  may  be  inflam- 
matory or  febrile  affections  upon  which  that  contingency  in  animal 
life  may  depend.  Tonics  and  stimulants,  therefore,  have  their  sway 
according  to  these  supposed  imaginary  conditions, — imaginary,  since 
disease  consists  neither  in  one  nor  the  other,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
intelligible  import  The  designations,  for  the  most  part,  are  borrow- 
ed from  the  inorganic  world ;  and  even  at  this  day  some  physiologists 
are  making  experiments  upon  the  dead  muscular  tissue  by  immersing 
it  in  solutions  of  tonics  and  astringents,  to  learn  the  value,  and  the 
modus  operandi,  of  those  agents  when  applied  to  morbid  states  of  the 
living  bemg.  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  for  example,  in  his  Experimented 
Inquiry  into  the  'Effects  of  Tonics  and  Astringents  (1816),  attributes 
their  influence  entirely  to  the  tanning  process,  by  which  physical  co- 
hesion is  established.  His  premises  are  those  upon  which  the  illus- 
trious and  able  Pringle,  and  his  compeers,  rested  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  animal  membranes  having  been  immersed  in  various  infusions, 
and  comparisons  made  of  their  resistance  to  weight  with  the  same 
membranes  soaked  in  water.  Strength  was  implied  in  the  former  in- 
stance (^  487  h,  1001-1008, 1019, 1068).— Notes  Ff  p.  1 135,  Ii  p.  1 139. 

569,  c.  If  strength  and  weakness,  or  debility,  be  applied  to  organic 
states,  it  must  be  in  a  totally  different  acceptation  from  their  ordinaly 
meaning.  In  their  vital  applications,  they  can  relate  alone  to  any 
present  condition  of  the  vital  powers.  In  this  sense,  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  body  consists  in  a  natural  performance,  by  all  the  or- 
gans respectively,  of  the  functions  appropriate  to  each,  vnthout  ei- 
ther borrowing  from  the  others  any  assistance  which  it  does  not  con- 
stitutionally enjoy,  and  without  taking  upon  itself  any  undue  amount 
of  labor.  In  a  state  of  undisturbed  health,  and  temperate  habits,  the 
functions  of  all  organs  move  on  in  harmony,  each  administering  to  the 
others  a  certain  allotted  contribution.  But,  in  impaired  constitutions, 
the  whole  of  this  natural  harmony  is  more  or  less  disturbed.  Digestion 
is  imperfectly  performed,  and  every  meal  tasks  the  stomach  beyond  itil 
natural  ability.  The  other  organs  suffer,  sympathetically,  in  conse- 
quence, and  often  seem  to  bend  their  actions  toward  a  co-operative 
effort  in  aid  of  the  diseased  actions  of  the  stomach.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  all  the  powers  of  the  system  may  be  said  to  be  unnaturally 
tasked.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  all  the  sympathizing  organs  are  them- 
selves afflicted,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  sympathize  with  the 
stomach.  The  food  escapes  from  this  organ  in  a  half-digested  state, 
in  which  chemical  changes  have  also  occurred.  These  changes  beget 
acids  and  flatulence,  and,  a^  the  crude  mass  traverses  the  intestines, 
it  irritates,  and  increases  the  sympathetic  derangement  of  those  or* 
gans,  while  these,  again,  reflect  back  pernicious  influences  upon  the 
stomach  and  all  other  parts.     Increased  and  utmatural  mucus,  diar* 
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rlicBa,  &c.,  follow  in  the  train  of  intestinal  ayroptoms,  urged  on  liy  an 
tinbealthy  production  of  bile;  while  an  otTensi\-o  taste  in  the  month, 
a  foul  breath,  or  a  coatetl  tongue,  tell  us  of  the  synipathies  v%'liich  are 
going  on  in  that  region.  The  red  or  turbid  urine  shows  u»  that  the 
kidneys  have  joined  in  the  disordered  actions.  The  pulso  may  be 
languid,  or  it  may  beat  high,  according  as  inflammation  may  be  ab- 
aentj  or  have  set  in  as  one  of  tbe  sequelae;  but  according  to  tho  acci- 
dental state  of  this  symptom  the  deg^ree  of  weak r ess  is  gi*eatly  meafl- 
ured  in  this  complex  and  very  common  condition  of  disease  (§  423). 
But,  whatever  the  symptoms,  iho  system  is  said  to  be  weak,  to  be  dc* 
hilitatccL  There  is.  however,  no  truth  in  this  construction,  as  it  ia 
ordinarily  understood.  The  powers  may  be  all  exalted;  and  that 
this  is  generally  so,  is  shown  by  the  increased  secretions  from  the 
liver  and  intestines ;  while  it  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  nature  of 
the  cyrative  means,  which  consist  especially  of  a  low  diet.  The  sup- 
posed debility  is  nothing  but  an  altered  condition  of  the  properties 
and  functions  of  life,  and  the  very  remedies  which  the  idea  of  debility 
would  suggest,  such  as  stimulants  and  tonics,  are  generally  aggrava- 
ting causes.  Such  is  the  exaltation  of  irritability,  especially  in  tbe 
intestinal  canal,  that  it  may  not  bear  even  the  stimulus  of  broth,  nor 
the  mechanical  irritation  of  solid  food. 

5G9,  </.  Tho  nearest  approach  to  the  popular  sense  in  which  debili- 
ty is  properly  applied  consists  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  organic  pow- 
ers that  attend:*  the  advanced  stages  of  prolotigcd  disease, — Sec  §  487  h. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  dei/Uiti/  has  an  existence^  and  fis  connected  with 
disease,  it  is  nothing  but  a  stpuptom  resulting  from  some  modi  tied  con- 
dition of  the  functions  of  one  or  more  organs,  in  which  the  true  patho- 
logical cause  consists,  and  to  which  alone  onr  remedial  treatment  should 
be  addressed.  The  humoral  terms  antrmia^  /ruccrmiay  cachexut,  and 
chhrosis,  in  their  connection  with  iron  and  dehility,  are,  therefore,  re- 
sponsible for  an  incalculable  amount  of  mortality.  But  as  I  have  said, 
much  of  this  nf/mptom  (always  mostly  so  in  the  early  stages  of  disease) 
is  owing  to  tlie  failure  of  the  AVilt  to  act  upon  the  voluntary  muscles 
(§  487  A,  96 1);  and  when  this  circumstance  is  duly  considered  it  may 
result  in  a  proli table  inquiry  into  the  prohablo  extent  of  mortality  that 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  of  disease  (§  <J21  a, 
1001  a  J  1065  c,  1068  a).  No  writer  who  has  discarded  loss  of  blood 
as  a  principal  remedy  for  inH animations  and  congestions,  or  inculcated 
*Hhe  stimulating  plan,"  has  survived  his  own  generation  excepting 
John  Brown,  and  his  work  exists  only  as  a  curiosity  iu  medicixl  litera- 
ture (§  1068  a).  Tho  practice  is  perpetuated  by  individual  prejudices 
and  impubes  (§  OGO  </),  not  by  the  authority  of  enlightened  or  recog- 
nized experience,  nor  by  any  thing  iu  the  pathology  of  disease  (p.  872). 

560,  e.  Finally,  I  may  conclude  this  subject  mt!i  the  nervous  lan- 
guage of  South  wood  Smith  (On  Fever):  Thus — even  '*in  the  intense 
forms  of  congestive  fever,  I  look  upon  the  notion  of  debility  to  be 
au  error  not  less  palpable  in  its  nature,  than  destructive  in  its  conse- 
quences; and  if  the  havoc  it  produces  do  not  confer  upon  it  a  pre-emi- 
nence as  bad  as  that  of  the  very  disease  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  con- 
stitute the  essence,  it  at  least  entitles  it,  in  comparison  with  every  oth- 
er error  in  medicine,  to  the  distinction  recognized  in  society  between 
the  hero  and  the  ninrdcrer.  The  one  destroys  a  single  human  being 
now  and  then,  but  the  other  numbers  its  victims  by  thousands.'' 
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FIFTH  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  VITAL  PROPERTIES  AND 
FUNCTIONS  ARISING  FROM  AGE,  TEMPERAMENT, 
CONSTITUTION,  SEX,  VOLUNTARY  HABITS,  &c. 

670.  The  differences  among  individuals,  and  classes  of  mankind, 
which  arise  from  age,  sex,  temperament,  &c.,  may  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  qualifications  of  the  four  preceding  grand  attributes  of 
organic  beings. 

571.  Organic  beings  are  liable  not  only  to  permanent  changes  in 
^eir  constitution  from  external  influences,  but  to  others  of  an  inhe- 
rent nature.  Constitution  and  temperament  supply  examples  of  the 
former ;  age  and  sex  of  the  latter. 

572.  These  changes  (§  571)  consist  in  varying  conditions  of  the 
properties  of  life,  and  possess,  therefore,  not  only  important  relations 
to  the  physical  agents  of  life,  but  modify,  according  to  their  different 
circumstances^  the  operation  of  morbific  causes,  and  our  therapeutical 
treatment. 

573.  All  the  foregoing  conditions  spring  from  the  natural  instabili- 
ty of  the  vital  properties ;  and  such  as  are  brought  about  by  external 
influences  involve  exactly  the  same  philosophy  that  is  concerned  in 
vital  habit  (§  177,  539).  Under  the  present  division  of  Physiology, 
however,  the  modified  conditions  are,  in  a  general  sense,  of  a  far  more 
permanent  nature  than  such  as  I  have  assigned  to  vital  habit. 

I.    AGE. 

574.  As  our  bodies  undergo  progressive  changes  from  the  time  of 
birth  to  the  end  of  life,  the  duration  of  human  existence  has  been  di- 
vided into  five  periods ;  namely,  1st.  Infancy ;  2d.,  Childhood ;  3d. 
Youth ;  4th.  Adult  or  middle  age ;  5th.  Old  age.  They  mark  the 
times  during  which  the  greatest  physiological  changes  take  place. 

575.  The  differences  which  grow  out  of  age  consist  in  variations  of 
the  external  form,  and  of  the  forms  and  density  of  the  internal  parts, 
of  variations  of  structure,  and  of  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties  and  functions.  Upon  these  last  depend  all  the  other  chan- 
ges (§  153-155,  237). 

1.   INPANXV. 

576.  a.  Infancy  extends  from  the  time  of  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
ficst  dentition. 

576,  b.  At  this  age  the  fluids  predominate.  The  organs  are  now 
soflest.  The  bones  are  imperfectly  ossified.  The  muscles  small. 
The  arteries  are  as  numerous  as  in  the  adult,  but  more  capacious. 
The  cutaneous  veins  small,  while  those  of  the  brain,  and  some  other 
internal  organs,  are  well  developed.  The  skin  warm,  thin,  and  deli- 
cate, covered  with  sof^  hairs  and  underlaid  with  fat,  which,  in  the 
adult,  is  removed  to  the  internal  viscera ;  acute  in  imtability,  obtuse 
in  sensibility.  The  eyes  are  largo,  but  inobservant,  resting,  for  the 
most  part,  on  dazzling  objects.  The  organ  of  hearinfi^  b  imperfect 
ind  dull,  and  attracted  only  by  acute  or  loud  noises.    The  nose  small 
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and  irritable,  Btso^ilive  in  the  nasal  bi-aocli,  but  tlull  in  i^e  olfactuiy. 
Taste  itntiscrimitiate.  Sensibility  and  initability  are  higbly  develop- 
ed in  the  inteslinal  canal,  Tbe  teeth  are  making-  their  way,  one  after 
another,  till  at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  years,  the  first  dentition  is 
completed.  Digestion  and  nutrition  are  in  rapid  prog^ress,  and  the 
secretiona  and  excretions  copious.  The  appetite  great,  and  returns 
almost  as  soon  as  appeased.  The  development  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  teeth,  and  when  eight  or  ten 
shall  have  appeared,  the  stomach  is  ready  for  a  gradual  change  of  nu- 
triment. The  limbs  are  feebly  c<»ntrolled.  Sleep  is  often  repealed 
and  long  continued,  heing  scarcely  interrupted  for  the  first  week,  even 
by  hunger,  so  powerfully  is  the  new  being  under  the  inBnence  of  it« 
foBtal  habits.  Few  mental  impi-etjsions  being  made  there  is  no  trou- 
ble from  dreams.  Sleep  is  therefore  calm  while  the  organs  maintain 
their  healthy  rottnd.  It  is  all  sleep  or  all  wakefulness,  with  but  little 
of  the  revery  of  later  years.  The  pleasures  are  sensual  and  without 
alloy,  but  very  limited.  The  gratiftcation  of  appetite  is  the  highest 
enjoyment,  and  hunger  the  greatest  suffering.  Judgment  and  rcftec- 
tion  are  in  a  dormant  state.  The  mind  is  easily  irritated,  but  as  easi- 
ly appeased;  and  crying  is  as  natural  and  salutary  as  laughing  at  a 
later  age. 

576j  c.  Tbe  most  important  peculiarities  of  infancy,  physiologically, 
pathologically,  and  therapeutically  considered,  are  the  general  imper* 
feet  development  of  sensibility,  and  the  greater  general  development 
of  irritability^  mobility,  and  sympathy,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 

676,  d.  As  the  diseases  of  infancy,  like  other  ages,  correspond  w^ith 
the  physiological  characteristica  (§  155,  15G},  they  are  not  liable  to  bo 
aggravated  by  causes  which  operate  through  common  and  specific 
sensibilit)' ;  but  the  greater  dovelopmcnt  of  imtability,  especially  of 
the  brain  and  intestinal  canal,  than  at  any  other  peiiod  of  life,  subjects 
tbe  infant  to  a  predominance  of  cerebral  and  intestinal  diseases.  It 
U  owing,  also,  to  this  physiological  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal 
that  any  excess  of  food  is  roculily  rejected  by  tbe  stomach.  But  irri- 
tability, in  being  thus  susceptible  of  the  ioBuencos  nf  the  natural  vital 
stimuli,  that  all  its  contingent  purposas  may  be  fulfilled,  is  especially 
liable  tu  morbific  impressions  {§  137  d^  150),  It  is  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect development  of  the  cutaneous  veitia  in  infancy,  and  childhood* 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  varix ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cerebral 
congestion  and  hydrocephalus  are  now  common^  because  the  cerebral 
veins,  and  the  brain  itself,  are  large  and  highly  endowed  with  irritabili- 
ty. Croup  also  prevails,  and  is  more  or  less  attended  with  a  produc- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph,  because  of  a  peculiar  natural  modification 
of  the  organic  properties  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  larynx,  which 
changinjj  at  later  periods  gives  rise  to  catarrhal  inflammation  (§  134, 
1 3-3).  Morbid  sympathies  are  common  and  strongly  pronounced,  cs- 
peciaily  Ijetvveen  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  skin,  and  between  the 
former  and  the  brain.  The  sympathies,  however,  are  mostly  on  the 
side  of  the  skin  and  the  brain,  the  primary  affections  being  in  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Next,  the  lungs  are  liable  to  pneumonia,  but  most  so 
after  dentition  begins.  The  appearance  of  the  teeth  is  attended  with 
some  new  physiological  conditions,  and  dentition  aggravates  or  givea 
rise  to  intestinal  derangements,  disturbs  the  natural  sympathies  of  or- 
ganSj  and  provokes  convubiona  of  the  voluntary  musclea  (§  526,  d)* 
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576  e.  Diseases  beine  rapid  and  active  in  infancy,  and  injurious 
sympaihies  speedily  and  powerfully  determined,  it  is  obvious  that 
remedies  must  be  prompt,  decisive,  and  of  quick  operation.  But,  it 
is  also  an  impoitant  consideration  that  nature  is  now  strongly  recupe- 
rative ;  that  the  same  physiological  susceptibilities  of  infants  to  dis- 
ease, and  to  its  rapid  advances,  render  them  also  peculiarly  sensible  to 
remedial  agents,  when  timely  and  happily  applied ;  and  that  they  now 
operate  speedily  and  with  power  on  account  of  the  great  development 
of  irritability,  mobility,  and  sympathy  (^  150).  Hence  it  is,  that  mild- 
er means  which  fail  at  adult  age  may  succeed  under  apparently  the 
same  circumstances  in  infancy.  An  emetic,  therefore,  or  cathartic,  or 
alterative  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  &c.,  may  become  a  substitute 
fo;"  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  whose  abstraction  in  the  same  condi- 
tion of  disease  would  be  indispensable  at  adult  age ;  or  leeching  may 
be  sufficient  in  the  former  case,  when  general  bloodletting  would  be 
necessary  in  the  latter.  But,  since  the  dangers  of  disease  are  great- 
er, and  there  is  less  time  for  delay,  in  the  diseases  of  infants  than  of 
adults,  we  should  be  sure  of  the  right  before  we  decide  on  neglecting 
or  procrastinating  the  more  vigorous  treatment.  This  observation, 
however,  is  intended  to  apply  especially  to  the  abstraction  of  blood. 
Active  internal  remedies  should  be  delayed  in  cases  of  doubt.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  early  loss  of  blood  is  far  less  likely  to  be  detrimental ; 
and  where  it  may  be  required,  but  delayed,  the  chance  of  its  useful 
application  may  be  lost,  not  only  through  the  advances  of  disease,  but 
by  the  prostrating  effects  of  other  remedies  (§  155,  156,  925  a,  &,  c, 
964  rf,  974  c,  1058  ;>). 

576,y!  It  may  be  finally  said  of  the  characteristics  of  infancy,  that 
the  first  few  weeks  of  independent  life  are  marked  by  peculiarities 
which  go  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  life  as  expounded  in  these 
Institutes.  Sleep,  for  example,  is  remarkably  continued ;  cutaneous 
sensibility  so  dormant  that  injuries  of  the  surface  are  scarcely  felt, 
&c.  But  it  is  in  organic  life  that  we  meet  with  functions  that  are 
destined  for  speedy  modifications,  of  which  the  generation  of  heat  i» 
the  most  remarkable  (§  441,  h\ 

2.   CHILDHOOD. 

577,  a.  Childhood  extends  from  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  to  fif- 
teen or  seventeen  years  in  males,  and  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  in  fe- 
males. 

577,  b.  Irritability,  and  the  other  organic  properties,  become  mod- 
ified, and  variously,  in  difierent  parts.  Those  of  the  brain  settle 
down  into  that  modification  which  is  only  necessary  to  established 
functions  (§  156) ;  or,  at  most,  do  but  undergo  slighter  changes  at  the 
subsequent  periods  of  life.  Consequently,  the  brain  sheds  a  new  in- 
fluence over  other  organs ^  and  irritability,  being  less  strongly  pro- 
nounced in  all  other  parts  than  in  infancy,  they  axe  less  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  of  each  other,  or  the  brain 
with  them.  The  digestive  system  has  undergone  manifest  changes ; 
and  here,  too,  irritability  is  particularly  diminished.  Solid  food  has 
become  indispensable,  while  it  was  inadmissible  in  early  infancy ;  is 
less  frequently  desired,  and  can  be  digested  only  when  taken  at 
longer  intervals.  The  secretions  and  excretions  ha^e  lessened,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  organic  states. 
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Sensibility,  especially  specific,  haJ  niade  advances  in  infancy,  aai 
increases  rapidly  in  childhood.  The  vanotis  organs  of  sense  are 
curned  with  increasing  attention  to  surrouiKling  objecta*  Tbia  de- 
notes an  increase  of  perception  and  with  it  the  other  mental  facuUiea 
hold  n  proj^^reasivo  but  more  tardy  pace.  As  knowledge  pours  in, 
tbo  faculties  of  the  inind  increase  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The  or- 
gans of  speech  are  unfolded,  and  there  is  great  volubility  of  tongue 
The  ekin  has  become  less  delicate^  and  the  sub-cutaneous  fat  has  un- 
dergone diminudon  (§  410  l/b,  44-0  c,  no.  11  J»  441  c).  The  cliin  loses 
its  double  characier,  and  the  general  features  acquire  a  contour  in 
which  that  of  infancy  is  nearly  lost.  They  reflect  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  beam  with  enjoyment  when  not  disturbed  by  the  angry 
passions  that  now  spring  up  along  with  knowledge  and  reason. 

577,  c.  Tlio  foregoing  new  state  of  things  gives  rise  to  new  dis- 
eases, or  to  new  modifications  of  infantiie  diseases.  Morbific  causes 
operate  according  to  the  new  modifications  of  the  vital  properties. 
There  are  new  and  raodihed  circles  of  sympathy  (§  15G,  5GG).  New 
parts  become  the  scat  of  disease,  as  the  ligaments,  the  mesenteric 
glands,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  joints.  Disease,  too,  is  now  apt  to 
result  in  disorganization,  from  which  infancy  is  greatly  exempt.  Wo 
have  seen  that  some  diseases  become  less  frequent,  as  those  of  the 
brain.  The  diminution  of  intestinal  irntability  lessens  the  frequency 
and  force  of  abdominal  derangements ;  and  this  relative  exemption 
cuts  off  that  exuberance  of  sympathies  which  was  displayed  in  the 
intestinal  irritations  of  infancy*  Croup  disappears  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  Among  the  new  causes  of  disease  may  be  reckoned  the 
passions,  and  the  new  avenues  of  external  influencos  through  the 
senses;  though  the  absence  of  grief  and  the  predominance  of  hopo 
are  favorable  to  childhood.  This  is  tlie  age  when  severe  mental  labor 
does  its  worst  with  the  constitution. 

577,  J.  Remedial  agents  bear  a  general  relative  correspondence 
with  the  new  physiological  conditions,  like  the  morbific,  as  we  have 
■een  of  infancy,  varied,  however,  from  the  latter  by  the  raodificatioui* 
Induced  by  disease  (§  1 10,  150). 

3.    YOUTH. 

578,  a.  Youth  extends  from  the  end  of  childhood  to  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

578,  i.  As  the  characteristics  of  infancy  pass  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees into  those  of  cliildliood,  so  do  those  of  the  latter  gradually  fade 
into  the  condition  of  y>ulporty.  New  phenomena  are  alike  presenl€?d 
by  the  mind  ancl  body  ;  all  springing  from  natural  modifications  of 
the  satne  powers  which  conducted  the 'development  of  the  ovum 
llirough  all  its  stages  to  that  of  the  infant ;  which  carried  along  the 
exact  vicissitudes  of  infant  life  to  that  of  childhood,  and  which  trans- 
form the  child  into  a  being  capable  of  procreating  his  species.  The 
developments  of  structure  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  of  the  vitaJ 
powers,  the  latter  always  taking  the  lead,  according  to  the  ordination 
of  tho  Creator;  and  for  Whoso  direct  Agency,  as  exerted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  organic  life,  these  formative  powers  are  designed  as  a  subor- 
dinate substitute, — always  fashioning  the  new  being  according  to  the 
original  nKnlel  (§  03 »  64,  155). 

The  most  remarkable  pecuUarily  by  which  youth  is  Introduced  U 
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ihe  development  of  the  organs  of  generation,  whicb,  as  in  plants,  may  be 
regarded,  in  a  physiological  sense,.aa  the  great  final  object  of  the  devel- 
opment of  all  tne  other  organs  from  the  embryo  state ;  new  beings  be- 
ing thus  produced  that  other  new  ones  may  follow.  Such,  then,  being 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  all  the  physical  and  vital  developments,  it  ob- 
viously follows  that  a  new  condition  has  taken  place  in  all  the  animal 
and  organic  powers  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  that  the  development 
of  the  generative  organs  will,  in  their  turn,  so  modify  the  conditions 
of  life  as  to  cany  out  the  design  of  nature  in  perpetuating  the  species. 

578,  e.  Specific  sensibility  is  now  at  its  acme  of  development,  and 
its  corresponding  mental  power,  perception,  is  in  full  and  rapid  oper- 
ation. Knowledge  of  external  things  pours  in  as  rapidly  as  the  eye 
can  glance  from  object  to  object,  or  the  ear  distinguish  the  tones  of 
music  as  they  run  into  each  other.  The  mind  now  seizes  this  knowl- 
edge, and  appropriates  it  more  extensively  than  before  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  own  powers.  It  compares  phenomena  with  each  oth'er, 
observes  their  resemblances  and  contrasts,  and  as  the  judgment,  un- 
der this  exercise  of  reflection,  acquires  maturity,  it  deduces  the  great 
laws  by  which  the  phenomena  are  regulated,  and  finally  carries  them 
up  to  the  very  powers  from  which  they  emanate.  But  it  does  not  so 
clearly  follow  that  the  provision  which  nature  has  made  for  the  right 
government  of  the  mind  or  the  body  will  be  duly  employed.  No 
sooner,  indeed,  are  we  bom,  than  abuses  begin, — if  not  on  the  part 
of  infancy,  on  that,  at  least,  of  its  natural  guides  and  protectors.  The 
stomach  is  crowded  with  solid  food  instead  of  its  natural  fluid,  or 
when  solids  become  appropriate  the  least  appropriate  are  often  se- 
lected. The  properties  of  life  being  thus  abused,  they  sufier,  and  not 
unfrequently  perish  in  consequence.  The  passions,  yea,  even  anger, 
are  designed  for  our  happiness  or  for  our  protection.  But  judgment  is 
permitted  to  fail  of  its  legitimate  sway,  and  the  passions  are  let  loose 
to  fill  us  with  disease,  to  imbitter  our  corporeal  and  intellectual  exist- 
ences, to  incarcerate  our  bodies,  or  to  hang  us  upon  the  gallows. 

Coming  to  the  abstract  operations  of  mind,  do  we  not  find  a  like 
abuse  of  the  understanding]  Do  we  not  constantly  find  that  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  is  perverted  to  the  worst  conclu- 
sions 1  Are  not  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other  made  to  assume  resemblances,  and  such  as  are  clearly  allied 
equally  estranged  1  And  do  we  not  then,  by  this  abuse  of  reason, 
proceed  to  refer  these  incongruous  results  to  common  laws  and  com- 
mon causes  ?  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  subjects  before  us  for  an 
affirmative  answer.  Are  not  all  the  unique  phenomena  of  life,  all 
those  which  mark  the  distinctions  between  infancy,  childhood,  and 
youth,  all  those  which  attend  the  consummation  of  the  body  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  generative  organs,  for  the  production  of  the  ovum, 
of  the  seminal  fluid,  even  sexual  desire  itself,  and  its  ultimate  termina- 
tion in  new  beings,  ay,  the  very  thoughts  which  go  up  to  Heaven, 
most  extensively  referred,  at  this  thinking,  speculative  age,  to  the  for- 
ces which  rule  over  dead,  inorganic  matter  ?  But  there  is  a  stage  of 
human  existence,  which  that  modified  materialism  that  acknowledges 
a  soul  has  not  yet  dared  to  invade.  That  stage  begins  when  both  pa- 
rents infuse  themselves  into  their  future  oflspring,  when  a  new  soul, 
like  a  new  body,  is  generated ;  and  it  extends  throughout  the  foetal 
develcpment.    The  same  processes,  as  we  have  seen,  are  noiv  in  prog- 
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res8  att  nt  every  subsequent  stage  of  life.  The  same  powers,  llieie* 
fore,  and  tjo  othera,  are  alike  at  all  times  the  causes  of  the  coincident 
results  (^  65-76). 

Rctuvning[  ia  tlie  chavactoriBtics  of  youth,  wo  find  that  the  testes 
now  enlarge,  and  secrete  the  seminal  fluid  ;  the  uterus  becomes  rap- 
idly unfolded  in  its  powers  and  structure;  the  menses  take  place; 
and,  in  both  sexe*,  I  he  arrange  meuts  for  generation  are  established. 
While  theso  peculiar  changes  are  in  progress,  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility are  actjiely  8uscef»tihle,  and  give  rise  to  restlessness,  impatience, 
aod  often  to  anxiety  and  distress,  without  absolute  disease*  The 
mamma?  also  prepare  for  the  work  of  nutrition,  swell  out,  and  assume 
that  peculiar  rotundity  wliich  is  considered  the  beau  ideal  of  beauty. 
The  beard  puts  forth.  The  face  swclla  with  blood,  that  the  features 
may  be  Huj)plied  abundantly  with  the  material  which  is  necessary  for 
their  full  development  •  and  it  is  now  that  physiognomy  begins  to 
take  its  rank  amon^  the  sciences.  The  muscles  obtain  ^"eater  firm- 
ness, greater  power,  and  greater  action.  The  cutaneous  veins  enlarge 
beyond  their  former  capacity.  The  organs  of  speech  undergo  another 
change,  as  dent>ted  by  the  hoarse  and  rough  voice.  The  body  spreads, 
becomes  firm  and  erect,  and  often  shoots  up,  in  early  youth,  with 
amazing  rapidity. 

So  much  elaboration  of  structure,  ami  iho  institution  of  the  gen- 
erative functions,  cannot  fail,  according  to  our  doctrine  of  life,  as  sour- 
res  of  many  new  reflex  nervous  action b»  of  new  diseases,  or  mod- 
ifications of  former  disease.  The  principle,  indeed,  is  fundamental, 
that  disea^ses  vary  according  to  the  nattiral  variations  that  may  spring 
up  in  the  vital  states  of  dtfJerent  parts,  or  of  the  entire  body,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  our  existence  (^  LSO,  &;c,).  These  fluctuations  of  the 
natural  states  of  the  system,  as  also  disease  itsell'i  and  its  very  cure, 
as  we  have  seen,  grow  out  of  the  natural  instability  of  the  properties 
of  life  (5  n?).  The  natural  instability,  or  liability  to  definite  changes 
at  the  progressive  stages  of  life»  is  ordained  not  only  for  the  new  phys- 
ical developments  that  are  taking  place,  but  a!^o  for  certain  incidental 
conditions,  such  as  gestation,  lactation,  &c,  (§  155,  156).  Will  chem- 
istry explain  t 

We  consequently  find  that  the  concerted  action  of  organs  is  liable 
to  be  disturbed  at  the  beginning  of  youth,  independently  of  disease. 
The  heiirt  beats  irregularly,  respiration  is  hurried,  or  slow,  or  labori- 
ous, and  fiuctnates  as  the  passions  rise  or  fall,  or  as  the  mind  may 
happen  lo  poise;  and  the  heart,  and  the  cutaneous  vessels  of  the  face, 
obey  the  same  influence*!.  These  susreptibJlitics  may  bo  more  or  less 
extended  to  all  other  parts,  without  the  intervention  of  disease.  Among 
these  physiological  results  are  frec|uent  bleedings  of  the  nose,  bead- 
ache,  constipation,  and  partial  disturbances  of  digestion.  So,  also,  is 
that  pain  and  distress  which  attend  menstruation,  and  all  the  reflex 
nervous  influences  which  are  inflicted  upon  the  system  at  large  during 
the  progi^ss  of  this  excretion*  It  is  the  vital,  not  the  chemical  pow- 
ers, which  are  thus  disturbed,  but  not  morbidly  affected  (§  237). 

578,  d.  Where,  however,  nature  introduces  so  much  novelty  there 
must  be  new  diseases,  and  new  sympathetic  results  of  a  morbid  char- 
acter And  now  mark  the  coincidence  between  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  vital  states  and  their  hability  lo  morbid  aifectioQS, 
The  uterus,  for  instance,  has  hitherto  been  merely  in  a  vegetalivH 
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ftate.  It  has  bad  no  specific  function,  and  its  organic  properties  have 
existed  only  in  that  condition  which  is  essential  to  nutrition.  This 
organ,  therefore,  has  been  scarcely  liable  to  any  disturbance,  not  even 
of  a  sympathetic  nature ;  for  the  organ,  hitherto,  has  taken  no  part  in 
the  general  operations  of  the  body.  And  how  clearly  this  illustrates 
the  laws  of  reflex  nervous  action  in  their  application  to  disease, 
and  exposes  the  absurdities  of  the  humoral  pathology !  But,  as  puber- 
ty arrives  the  uterus  takes  on  its  specific  function;  and,  that  this  may 
be  performed  there  must  be  a  great  modification  of  the  organic  life 
of  this  organ.  Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  universal  law  the  uterus 
must  be  now  liable  to  direct  disease,  and  to  morbific  refiex  nerv- 
ous actions  &om  diseases  of  other  organs ;  while  primary  diseases  of 
the  uterus,  in  their  turn,  develop  sympathetic  affections  in  other  and 
distant  parts.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  inflict  diseases  upon 
the  womb,  and  menstruation  is  suspended  as  one  of  the  consequen- 
ces. Again,  when  the  uterus  is  most  actively  engaged,  as  during 
menstruation,  it  should,  according  to  our  principles,  be  most  liable  to 
disturbance,  either  from  the  direct  operation  of  foreign  causes,-  or 
from  reflex  nervous  influences  of  other  diseased  organs.  Accordingly, 
even  exposures  to  a  chilling  atmosphere,  damp  and  cold  feet,  &;c., 
will  so  disturb  the  uterus,  when  engaged  in  excreting  the  menses,  as 
to  arrest  its  function.  And  what  are  the  frequent  consequences  1  A 
long  chain  of  sympathetic  diseases,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
primary  cause,  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  explain  by  lunar  influ- 
ence, or  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides,  as  by  any  principle 
in  the  humoral  pathology,  or  by  any  laws  that  rule  in  the  world  of 
dead  matter.  And  yet  does  the  intellectual  world  abound  with  phys- 
ical hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  for  the  interpretation  of  phenome- 
na of  which  those  now  under  consideration  are  only  simple  elements. 
Now,  too,  the  mammae,  for  the  first  time,  have  their  organic  powers 
brought  forth,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  secretion  of  milk.  And 
mark,  as  we  go  along,  the  harmony  of  Design,  and  the  coincidence 
between  the  preparation  of  the  mammae  and  that  of  the  uterus.  The 
development  of  the  latter  takes  the  lead,  while  that  of  the  roamm^ 
is  the  work  of  sympathy,  and  this  ascendency  is  maintained  in  the 
pregnant  state.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  final  causes  should  have  no 
place  in  philosophy.  But  the  mammae,  like  the  uterus,  now,  and  for 
the  first  time,  become  the  seat  of  morbid  conditions ;  and,  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  their  natural  relations  to  the  uterus,  we  readily  com- 
prehend the  reason  why  they -inflame  when  the  uterus  undergoes  its 
sudden  and  violent  change  in  parturition,  and  why  the  secretion  of 
milk  is  now  started,  and  why  they  are  liable  to  diseases,  such  as  car- 
cinoma, which,  at  least,  seldom  occur  before  this  organ  is  brought  un- 
der the  uterine  influences  (§  138,  524  h,  d).  How  forcibly  do  aU 
such  problems  admonish  the  chemist  and  physical  philosopher  to  re- 
gard all  others  relative  to  life,  in  its  natural  and  morbid  conditions,  as 
a  part  of  that  great  whole,  of  which  the  former  are  only  more  striking 
examples ! 

Again,  the  testes  now,  also,  for  the  first  time,  have  their  vital  state 
so  modified  as  to  perform  their  function  of  secreting  semen  (§  155). 
Of  course,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  these  organs  should  be  liable 
to  morbid  affections,  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  sympathize  with 
the  diseases   of  other  parts,  and    inflict  reflex  actions   upon  dis- 
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taut  orguris.  Bur,  besiiles  tlie  general  futictioTis,  susceptibilities,  and 
influences  in  which  the  testes^  the  utems,  and  the  maraniEe  now  par- 
ticipate in  cominon  with  other  organ^s,  there  arc  some  special  charac- 
leristics  relative  to  each  part  that  reflect  no  little  light  upoti  our  tloc- 
mnes  of  life  and  disease.  The  development  of  the  testes,  for  exam- 
ple, exerta  a  powerful  reflex  nervous  influence  on  the  changes  wbicb 
are  Bimultaneously  going  on  in  other  parts,  as  denoted  by  its  well* 
known  effect  upon  the  voice.  If  the  parotids  be  Invaded  by  mumps, 
l-he  testes  and  mammae  are  liable  to  infiame  by  sympathy,  &c.  The 
natural  and  path ol optical  conditions  harmonise  together;  the  latter  be- 
ing strongly  associated  through  the  nervous  system  with  the  new  devel- 
opments of  structure  and  modificutions  of  the  vital  states,  all  of  which 
are  owing  essentially  to  alterutlve  rellex  nervous  influences  unceasingly 
excited  by  the  evolution  of  the  generative  organs  (§  51G  d,  no-  0). 

From  the  vital  elaborations  which  are  in  progress  about  the  face, 
it  is  liable  to  eruptive  affections,  and  the  throat  to  inflammation.  Ar- 
ticular rheumatism  is  now  more  rife  than  in  childhood,  and  more  so 
tlian  at  any  other  stage  of  life.  If  disposition  to  scrofula  exist,  it  still 
manife.sts  itself,  as  in  childhood,  in  the  lyrapliatics  of  the  neck;  but 
now,  especially,  it  invades  the  lungs.  This,  therefore,  is  the  age  for 
tuberculoua  phthisis.  The  brain,  having  already  nearly  acquired  iti 
plenitude  of  development,  and  moving  on  in  qniet  stability  of  its  or- 
ganic powers,  and  the  mental  faculties  employed  in  undisturbed  op- 
erations, is  comparatively  exempt  from  disease.  The  passions,  it  is 
true,  are  now  at  work;  but  they  are  not  of  the  morbific  kind»  either 
as  it  respects  the  brain  or  distant  organs.  Anger  is  the  worst,  but 
goes  oflT  in  explosions.  Envy  has  not  been  whetted.  Grief  is  tran- 
aicnt.  Malice  has  not  had  its  incentives.  Avarice  awaits  the  malu- 
rity  of  judgment.  Hope  and  love  hold  a  sway  over  the  whole,  and 
these  are  conducive  to  health,  when  love  does  not  run  into  excess. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  transitions  from  excessive  hilarity  to  the 
gloom  of  melancholy,  and  the  mind  by  fits  is  fanciful,  tand  by  fits  is 
dull.  But,  by  more  than  all  things  else,  it  is  subject  to  depressing  in- 
fluences from  the  development  of  the  generative  organs,  and  this  in 
proportion  to  its  rapidity;  and  the  state  of  the  mind,  as  to  Us  dull- 
ness, is  an  index  of  what  is  in  progress  for  the  procreation  of  the 
species.  When  the  organs  of  generation  have  attained  their  matu- 
rity, the  mind  acquires  its  equilibrium  ;  and  its  faculties,  by  this  pro- 
cess, have  obtained  an  immense  accession  to  their  vigor.  These  in- 
fluences are  alike  felt  by  liDth  sexes.  As  youtb  approaches  the  adult 
state,  the  body,  like  the  mind,  increases  in  vigor,  and  is  capable  of 
all  the  labor  of  maturer  yeara.  Now  is  the  period  for  athletic  exor- 
cise, and  feats  of  strength,  and  now  the  awkwardness  of  youtb  sub- 
sides into  the  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  manhood  (^  237), 

4.    ADULT  OR    MIODLK  AGE. 

579,  a.  MAf^Hr>oi>  begins  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and 
reaches  to  about  sixty  years. 

679,  Ik  At  the  beginning  of  this  age,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  approaching  their  state  of  ttiaturity.  *•  He,*'  says  Zimmerman, 
**  who,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  is  not  an  able  minister,  an  able  general, 
or  an  able  physician,  will  never  be  so,"  The  stature  of  the  body  is 
iioon  completed,  its  form  perfected    and  all  the  organs  fully  devel 
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oped.  We  have,  therefore,  but  little  novelty  in  disease  during  the 
age  of  manhood,  except  such  as  may  spring  from  the  operation  of 
new  accidental  causes.  The  buoyant  hilarity  of  youth  is  succeeded 
by  greater  steadiness  of  mind,  tempered  by  sobriety  and  judgment. 
The  passions  are  now  in  full  operation,  and  those  of  the  worst  kind 
become  more  strongly  pronounced ;  of  which,  avarice  and  envy  are 
predominant.  The  disappointments  and  the  trials  of  life  have  be- 
come manifold,  and  fall  with  their  heaviest  effect ;  and,  as  one  suc- 
ceeds another,  hope  is  more  or  less  supplanted  by  anticipation  of  evil. 
The  passions,  therefore,  at  this  period  of  life,  are  of  a  morbific  na- 
ture, and  lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  disease,  or  emban-ass  the  op- 
eration of  our  curative  means,  and  the  salutary  effoits  of  nature. 
Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially,  and  their  sympatlietic  re- 
sults, are  the  frequent  consequences  of  grief  and  disappointment. 
And,  although  the  appetite  has  diminished,  and  is  less  frequent  than 
at  former  ages,  habits  have  become  more  artificial,  temperance  gives 
way  to  excesses,  and  the  activity  of  youth  yields  to  sedentary  pur- 
suits. Numerous  arts,  and  the  seductions  of  the  sttidy,  call  us,  also, 
from  the  genial  influence  of  the  open  air,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
contribute  morbific  influenced. 

Most  of  the  injurious  tendencies  which  are  superadded  to  the  age 
•  of  manhood  beset,  in  the  first  place,  the  organs  of  digestion ;  dyspep* 
sy  being  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  in  which  disease  is  now 
presented,  and  carries  in  its  train  a  multitude  of  sympathetic  evils. 
it  is  not,  however,  till  the  age  of  thirty-five  that  these  manifestations 
become  common,  unless  the  foundation  have  been  laid,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  by  violations  of  nature  in  childhood  or  in  youth,  or 
by  transmitted  predisposition.  This  is  also  the  period  of  pregnancy ; 
and,  although  a  natural  condition,  the  artificial  habits  of  society  have 
so  modified  the  natural  state  of  the  system,  that  pregnancy,  parturi- 
tion, and  the  period  of  nursing,  give  rise  to  no  small  amount  of  dis- 
ease. For  the  same  reason,  also,  menstruation  is  often  interrupted, 
while  this  interruption  deranges  other  organs.  Owing,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  these  acquired  peculiaritie»  and  the  diseases  of  women, 
midwifery  has  become  a  distinct  and  important  department  of  medi- 
cine. From  forty-five  to  fifty  menstruation  ceases,  and  with  it  the 
period  of  childbearing.  This  new  change  in  the  uterus  is  apt  to  de- 
velop sympathetic  disturbances  in  other  parts,  and  to  become  a  cause 
of  disease  in  the  uterine  organs.  But,  as  a  compensation,  there  i« 
now  an  exemption  from  those  maladies  and  that  suffering  which  re- 
sult from  the  menstrual  function. 

.  From  the  age  of  45  to  70,  the  cerebral  veins  take  on  that  peculiar 
modification  of  congestion  which  results  in  a  secretion  of  blood,  and 
which,  as  occurring  in  the  brain,  determines  the  common  form  of 
apoplexy.  This  condition  decreases  toward  the  age  of  70.  But,  I 
shall  not  dilate  farther  upon  the  peculiarities  of  this  era  of  life,  since 
they  are  all  referable  to  the  great  principles  which  govern  the  char- 
acteristics of  every  other  period,  and  all  require  the  same  considera- 
tions in  the  aspects  of  pathology  and  therapeutics.  As  at  all  other 
stages  of  existence,  also,  the  characteristics  of  manhood  are  grad- 
ually changing  till  they  are  finally  blended  or  disappear  in  those  of 
old  age,  or  that  stage  of  life  when  it  is  very  erroneously  supposed  that 
"t^  machine  is  wearing  out"  (§  237,  581  ft,  584  ft,  633). 
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6,    OLD    AGK* 

580.  The  last  periotl  of  life  has  been  BuMivided  into  incipient  yi 
green  old  agCj  which  extendi  from  60  to  70 ;  cottfirmed  old  age,  or 
caducity,  from  70  to  8o  ;  and  dvcrc/yitttdc^  from  85  years,  upward. 

581,  a*  More  remarkable  changes  now  take  place  in  certain  parta 
of  the  organization  than  from  the  beginning  of  youth  upward ;  but, 
as  tbey  occur  not  in  the  essential  organic  parts,  raodificalions  of  the 
organic  properties  and  functions  are  less  the  cause  of  certain  promi- 
nent phenomena  than  the  physical  deviations  in  ci»mparalively  uues- 
Hentia!  parts  ;  such  as  ossification  of  the  cardiac  valves,  of  the  arteries, 
&c.  The  senses  are  failing  as  an  avenue  of  knowledge.  The  oy© 
becomes  dim^  and  the  ear  is  only  arrested  by  acnte,  or  distinct,  or 
loud  noises.  The  motions  of  the  body  aro  slow,  the  back  stiff,  and 
more  or  loss  curved*  The  intervertebral  cartilages,  also,  shrink,  and 
the  stature  lessens  in  consequence.  The  joints  and  tendons  become 
rigid ;  the  sutures  coalesce ;  the  skin  is  darker  and  more  wrinkled ; 
the  fat  retires  from  tlic  circumference  to  the  internal  or^ptms,  by 
which  the  superficial  veins  arc  rendered  more  prominent,  and  the  eyes 
sunken. 

581,  b.  Nevertheless,  rigidity  and  other  chancres  go  on  in  the  most 
essential  organization,  which  are  principally  characterized  by  a  nat- 
ural decline  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions  ;  but  none  are  ab- 
rupt, and  there  are  no  new  flmctiuua  introduced,  and  none  are  arrest- 
ed. All  these  now  conditions,  too,  as  at  all  other  stages  of  life,  are 
the  work  of  the  organic  properties,— always  creative,  but  ultimately 
giving  rise  to  physical  changes  of  a  suicidal  nature,  and  which  end  in 
their  destruction.  Irritability  and  sensibility  are,  therefore,  upon  the 
wane,  and  mobility  is  alike  embarrassed  by  the  foregoing  physical 
changes.     The  nervous  system  has  mostly  played  out  its  part. 

581,  c.  The  mind,  too,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  going  with  the  organic 
powers;  but  it  is  worth  observing,  as  a  characteristic  distinction  be* 
tween  the  soul  and  the  organic  properties  which  animate  its  abode, 
that  genius  rarely  w^ears  out,  ■  It  sparkles  as  bright  as  ever  when  the 
dickering  lamp  of  life  is  but  dimly  seen. 

581,  d.  The  decline  of  the  mental  powers  is  accompanied  by  a 
subsidence  of  the  passions;  and  as  sensihility  also  fails,  fonner  mor- 
bific causes  and  avenues  to  disease  ai*e  thus  greatly  diminished. 

581,  e.  The  old  man  waits  his  certain  doom  in  calm  serenity,  or 
only  impatient  for  its  approach.  He  is  satiated  with  the  pleasures  of 
life  J  perhaps  because  he  can  enjoy  no  longer.  His  reminiscences 
are  rather  of  his  pains  than  of  his  delights,  because  the  former  ara 
more  indelibly  established,  and  are  not  now  counteracted  by  present 
enjoyments. 

582,  From  what  wo  have  now  seen  of  the  physiological  conditions 
of  old  ago  it  is  evident  that  diseases  vary  but  little  from  those  which 
prevail  after  40  or  45  years;  only  from  the  gradual  cmbarrassmentfl 
sustained  by  the  organic  powers  disease  is  apt  to  he  less  violent^ 
while,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  there  is  less  of  the  recuperative  abil- 
ity- Apoplexy,  palsy,  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  and  urinary  dif- 
ficulties, are  the  predominating  accidents  of  old  age. 

583,  <i.  Although,  therefore,  morbific  causes  are  less  energetic  in 
old  age  than  at  other  stages  of  life,  remedial  agents  are,  also,  lc?s  op- 
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crative,  nature  less  recuperative,  diseases  less  easily  arrested,  are 
sooner  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  often  eventuate  suddenly  in  death, 
without  having  attained  any  degree  of  severity.  Life  oflen  snaps  when 
the  old  man  is  quaffing  bis  wine,  or  as  he  *' shoulders  his  crutch  to 
show  how  fields  were  won." 

583,  b.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  remedies  must  be  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  disease ;  as  is  more  exten- 
sively set  forth  in  the  article  on  Bloodletting  (§  1014). 

584,  a.  Finally,  it  appears  from  the  characteristics  of  life  at  its  va- 
lious  stages ;  the  progressive  variations  in  the  vital  states ;  the  suc- 
cessive developments  of  important  organs  ;  of  the  new  functions  which 
are  instituted  and  again  extinguished ;  till  we  come  to  that  period 
when  the  properties  of  life  lay  the  foundation  of  their  own  ruin  by  in- 
stituting disorganizations  of  structure ;  and  from  what,  also,  we  have 
seen  of  the  corresponding  modifications  of  disease  at  the  various  eras, 
and  of  the  new  ones  which  appear,  with  their  new  train  of  sympa- 
thies, it  is  obvious,  I  say,  that  there  must  be  some  corresponding  va- 
luation of  treatment  which  may  be  relative  to  a  common  character  of 
disease  (§  117,  134-160).  But,  at  every  varying  stage  of  life,  all 
things  proceed  upon  established  laws ;  and,  however  modified  the 
powers  which  may  be  in  operation,  and  by  which  every  result  is 
Drought  about,  and  whether  so  by  nature,  or  by  morbific  causes,  or 
by  art,  there  are  precise  laws  by  which  all  the  phenomena  are  deter- 
mined according  to  the  particular  combination  of  existing  circumstan- 
ces. It  is  an  important  object  of  art  to  find  out  all  the  conditions 
which  may  attend  any  given  state  of  the  properties  and  functions  of 
life,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  that  the  most  appropriate  regimen 
may  be  adopted,  or  remedial  agents  be  applied  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision.   In  all  this  the  nervous  system  demands  a  critical  attention. 

584,  b.  Every  remedy  would  always  operate  in  one  uniform  way, 
were  the  conditions  of  the  vital  propeities  and  functions,  and  the  struc- 
ture which  they  animate,  always  the  same ;  just  as  the  blood  always 
affects  the  heart  and  vessels  in  one  uniform  manner,  in  health.  But, 
such  is  the  instability  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  such,  in  consequence, 
the  variableness  of  morbid  conditions,  that  these  modifications  are 
rarely  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  instances,  or  at  any  two  succes- 
sive days.  To  find  out  these  varieties,  and  to  adapt  accordingly  the 
general  principles  of  treatment,  and  in  their  relatively  specific  details, 
is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  aims  of  medicine ;  and  demands, 
as  an  indispensable  qualification,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  life. 

II.    INDIVIDUAL  AND   GENERAL  PECULIARITIES,  CONSISTING  OF  TEMPERA- 
MENT, CONSTITUTION,  IDIOSYNCRASY,  AND  NATIONAL  ATTRIBUTES. 

A.   Temperament^  Constitution^  Idiosyncrasy. 

585,  a.  Under  our  fifth  division  of  physiology  we  have  next  in  or- 
der the  Temperaments,  &c.,  or  those  peculiarities  of  life  which  natU' 
rally  distinguish  one  individual  from  another.  The  temperaments, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  embracing  the  innate  as  well  as  ac- 
quinid  peculiarities  of  constitution  ;  for,  although  the  latter  depend 
upon  causes  that  are  relative  alone  to  the  individual,  the  former,  or 
innate  constitution,  has  been  btought  about,  at  some  anterior  generar 
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lion,  by  the  physical  agencies  of  life.  This  is  the  true  temperament, 
and  helotiga  to  masses  of  mankind, 

tiSD,  h,  Idio^jjncrasif  is  only  a  vaiiety  of  temperament  and  conatila- 
tion,  and  like  thoao»  therefore,  depends  upon  some  peculiar  motlifica- 
tiiin  of  I  fie  properties  of  life,  especially  irritability  ;  but  only  so  in  re- 
lation to  a  very  few  particular  agents.  It  is  peculiar  to  individtjals, 
rather  rare,  and  may  be  hereditary  or  acquii^ed.  This  peculiarity  is 
not  unfrequenlly  the  cause  of  the  favorable  or  deleterious  elfucts  of 
certain  remedid  agents,  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  &:c.  We  see  the 
important  principle  illustrated  every  day,  every  hour.  Here  is  a  sub- 
ject who  is  salivated  by  the  external  application  of  a  few  gi-ains  of 
mercurial  ointment,  and  in  whom  syphilis,  or  fever,  may  be  speedily 
extinguished  by  this  simple  use  of  the  remedy.  But  here  is  another, 
in  whura  the  internal  administration  of  an  ounce  of  calomel  may  pro- 
duco  no  constitutional  result,  and  make  no  impression  upon  syphilis* 
Or,  it  may  be  in  another  case  of  extreme  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  mercuiy,  that  the  agent  always  displays  the  effects  of  a  profound 
poison,  aggravating  fever  and  syphilis,  or,  in  the  absence  of  disease, 
greatly  deranging  all  the  functions  of  life.  Most  men  are  poisoned 
by  the  slightest  contact  with  the  rhii^  vernix  ;  but  no^v  and  then  an  in* 
dividual  handles  it  with  impunity.  Muscles,  and  some  other  animals, 
are  always  poisonous  when  eaten  by  some  people,  though  generally 
good  articles  of  food, 

585,  c.  Constitution  comprehends  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  indi* 
vidnal, — the  iemperanient,idio8)iicrasyi  conditions  relative  to  age,  sex, 
habits,  &c.  It  is  thertifore  liable  to  many  variations  at  all  periods  of 
life.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  each  of  the  elements  may  re- 
main, but  yet  so  modilied  that  what  is  known  as  constitolion  may  be 
"  broken  down," 

585,  d.  The  satne  principle  is  concerned  throughout,  whether  in 
respect  to  cofistitution^  temperament^  or  idtosf/ncrajft/.  It  is  the  same 
as  prevails  habitually  in  respect  to  the  naturally  modified  irritability 
of  difFerent  organs  in  man,  and  in  all  animals,  and  in  plants  ;  that 
w*hich  renders  urine  innoxioos  to  the  bladder,  but  morbific  to  all 
other  parts, — that  which  renders  the  eye  susceptible  to  the  undula- 
tions of  light,  the  ear  to  the  undulations  of  air;  and  so  on  (§  133-169). 
The  principle,  and  its  everlasting,  unchanging  laws,  are  every  where, 
in  all  that  relates  to  organic  beings,  whelher  in  respect  to  the  system 
in  its  abstract  condition,  or  as  relative  to  external  agencies.  It  is  a 
great  and  wonderful  principle,  a  perpetual  study  for  the  philosopher, 
ever  pregnant  of  variety,  ever  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  properties  of  life,  of  their  natural  modifications,  of  their  instability, 
and  forever  supplying  fresh  sources  of  interpretation  of  the  laws  which 
the  properties  and  actions  of  life  obey, 

586,  It  is  evident,  therefore^  that  temperament,  constitution,  at:d 
idiosyncrasy,  are  constituted  by  certain  accjuired  or  transmitted  con- 
ditions of  the  vital  properties,  which  foiifn  a  part  of  the  nntural  or  ha- 
bitual state  of  each  individual,  and  from  which  arise  various  degrees 
and  kinds  in  the  susceptibiiiLies  to  the  action  of  physical  agents,  and 
certain  peculiarities,  also,  in  the  material  condition  and  conformation 
of  parts,  especially  the  external  By  studying  these  sensible  pecnliari- 
tiea,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  life  in  their  natural  and  morbid  con- 
ditions, we  infer  the  pecuharities  c)f  the  natural  vital  conditions  in  dif- 
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ferent  individuals,  or  their  natural  couBtitution  and  temperament,  or 
any  more  remarkable  idiosyncrasy.  They  reach,  also,  to  the  mind, 
which  is  apt  to  bear,  certain  relative  peculiarities  to  those  of  the  or- 
ganic states.   ' 

588.  In  the  farther  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  shall  regard  those 
peculiarities  of  constitution  which  are  mostly  of  a  determinate  nature, 
and  include  them  under  the  general  denomination  of  temperament. 

589.  The  physiological  differences  between  temperament,  idiosyn- 
crasy, and  constitution,  are  neither  great,  nor  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. Indeed,  so  allied  are  they  in  principle,  that  a  common 
philosophy  determines  the  remedial  treatment,  wbich  is  always  more 
or  less  modified  by  temperament.  Each  should  be  considered  along 
with  the  modifying  influences  of  habits,  climate,  &c. 

590.  Temperament  and  constitution  do  not  depend,  as  supposed  by 
some  writers,  upon  the  special  development  of  particular  organs; 
though  this  is  true  of  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  age  (§  153-159.,  5DC). 
The  former  have  their  foundation  in  the  system  at  large,  and  are  apt 
to  be  transmitted  by  one  or  both  parents ;  or  the  transmitted  pecu- 
liarities may  come  from  a  remote  ancestor,  and  not  from  the  imme- 
diate progenitor.  This  last  peculiarity  is  analogous  to  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  where  it  passes  over  one 
generation  and  reappears  in  the  third. 

591.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  temperament,  whether  innate  or  ac- 
quii*ed,  is  due  to  the  slow  operation  of  causes  upon  the  vital  constitu- 
tion ;  just  as  we  have  seen  of  the  law  of  vital  habit  (§  535-568).  In 
the  latter  case,  the  modifications  are  more  or  less  transitory ;  but  may 
be  so  ingrafted  as  to  be  transmitted,  for  a  time,  like  the  permanent 
temperaments,  from  parent  to  child,  as  seen  of  some  diseases,  such  as 
lues,  or  of  predispositions  to  disease  of  a  transient  nature,  as  in  small- 
pox, or  even  ordmary  fever.  Coming  to  hereditary  disease  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  as  scrofula,  we  run  from  the  transitory  phenomena  of 
vital  habit,  by  an  intimate  analogy,  into  the  permanent  temperaments; 
and  from  these  we  are  conducted  by  the  same  philosophy,  which  re- 
spects the  operation  of  physical  agents  in  modifying  the  properties  of 
life,  to  those  more  remarkable  peculiarities  which  spring  up  in  ani- 
mals from  domestication,  and  in  plants  from  changes  of  climate  and 
soil  (§  75-80,  143-147,  220,  327-331,  559,  561-563,  659,  666  b, 
674). 

592.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  differences  in  temperament  have, 
often,  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  elementary  composition.  Differ- 
ences, however,  obtain  in  respect  to  structure,  as  seen  in  the  general 
form,  the  proportions  of  the  limbs,  the  features,  &c. ;  while  more  re- 
markable corresponding  analogies  are  witnessed  in  the  herbaceous  and 
arborescent  habits  of  the  same  plant,  as  it  may  be  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  a  tropical  or  cold  climate,  as  the  ricinus  communis  (§  538). 

593.  Great  differences  arise  not  only  in  respect  to  the  ii^uences 
of  the  same  remedial  agents  from  the  mere  circumstances  of  temper- 
ament, but  morbific  causes  may  be  equally  various  in  their  operation. 
The  same  causes  may  also  be  very  apt  to  affect  one  temperament, 
while  they  will  rarely  have  an  effect  on  another  temperament  (§  142 
145, 740).  The  nervous  system  is  much  interested  in  those  modifications. 

594.  The  temperaments,  as  designated  by  the  ancients,  and  re* 
tained  by  the  modems,  are  divided  into  the  sanguine,  the  melanckolic^ 
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the  choleric,  and  the  phlegmatic.  Tlio  artificial  liabits  of  tbo  modernii 
have  added  a  fifth,  or  tht;  nervous, 

595.  It  IB  not  ysiial  to  find  al!  the  attributes  of  each  temperaraent 
united,  while  some  of  the  whole  may  be  blended  in  ihe  same  individ- 
ual. Nevertheleaa,  the  characteristics  of  one  or  another  genei'aUT? 
predominate, 

596»  Temperament  is  most  distinctly  pronounced  at  aduk  Bgo»  af- 
ter the  influences  of  development  have  ceased  (5  690), 

I.    THE   SANGUINE   TEMPERAMENT. 

597,  a.  Unlike  tUe  other  temperaments,  the  charactonslics  of  the 
sanguhic  arc  perpetuated  from  mfancy,  and  perhaps,  theFefi>ro,  may 
bo  considered  the  most  naturrd.  The  5kin  rcmaijia  soft  and  delicate; 
the  limbs  rounded  and  full  ;  the  superficial  veins,  onlike  those  of  in- 
fancyi  large,  conspicnous,  and  blue,  especially  about  the  head  and 
temple;  the  complexion  fair,  florid,  and  animated;  the  eyes  largo  and 
blue  ;  the  hair  light,  or  red,  or  of  intermediate  hues. 

597,  h.  Sensibility  and  irritability  are  strongly  pronounced;  the 
great  development  of  the  latter  giving  the  principal  determination  to 
the  sanguine  temperament  The  blood,  in  consequence,  stimulates 
the  heuTt  to  more  frei|uent«  high,  and  regular  action,  maintains  the 
capillaries  in  a  lively  and  plethonc  state,  and  thus  determines  the 
redness  and  softness  of  the  skin.  Other  vital  stimuli  also  operate 
with  greater  intensity  than  in  other  tcmpcramcnrs.  For  tlie  same 
reason,  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  rapid  and  eopiouti,  and  arc 
little  liable  to  vacillation,  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  health.  All 
things  else  move  on  in  a  corresponding  manner;  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  which  beautifully  illustrates  the  I  me  philosophy  of  life. 

The  great  developnicm  of  sensibility  contributes,  also,  its  consid- 
erable part  to  this  tempcrametit.  The  senses  are  ever  on  the  alert ; 
and  here,  as  with  irritability,  external  ohjectH  make  their  impressions 
with  great  cflect  and  rapidity.  Perception  is  i-apid,  reflection  quick, 
imagination  lively,  memory  prompt.  The  succession  of  ideas  is  too 
rapid  for  comparison,  and  hence  the  judgment  is  infirm,  unless  asso* 
ciated  wvth  genius;  when  it  is  distinguished  for  eccentricities.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  poet,  Byron,  and  in  the  warrior,  the  Marshal 
Dnko  of  Richelieu, — "  that  man,  so  fortunate  and  brave  in  arras,  light 
and  inconstant,  to  the  end  of  hi  a  long  and  brilliant  careen" 

597,  €,  Inconstancy  and  levity  are  the  great  moral  attributes  of  the 
sanguine.  Variety  and  enjoyment  never  satiate.  Devoted  to  sensual 
gratifications,  they  are  in  love  with  all  female  beauty,  and  are  incon- 
stant to  a  mistress,  if  not  to  a  wife ;  yet  are  ihey  honorable  in  all 
things  else.  It  has  boon  said  of  Newton,  that  he  was  of  the  sanguine 
temperament;  but,  had  he  been  so,  it  is  replied,  **  he  never  wmild 
hav<3  carried,  as  he  did,  his  maidenhead  with  him  to  the  jcrrave,  at  the 
age  of  fourscore."  Nor  do  the  senses  afl'ord  that  leisure  f<>r  profound 
meditation,  nor  admit  of  those  intellectual  operations  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  mathematician  and  astronomer  j  whose  habits,  also^ 
are  more  adverse  to  this  than  to  any  other  temperament* 

The  sanguine  is  eminently  generous  or  prodigal,  and  the  end  of 
gain  is  the  purchase  of  pleasure.  Quick  in  anger,  he  is  soon  cool ; 
or  he  is  impelled  to  hasty  decisions  that  are  soon  regretted.  A  chal- 
lenge to  a  duel  would  be  gladly  abandoned,  did  not  a  sense  of  pridy 
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aige  him  on  to  the  combat.     Revenge  and  envy  have  no  hold  upon 
this  constitution. 

o97f  d.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the 
sanguine  temperament  are  active  and  inflammatory ;  that  the  organs 
sympathize  readily  and  greatly  with  each  other,  and  that  the  sympa- 
thetic affections  are  disproportionately  greater  than  the  primary  af- 
fections. Infancy  always  partakes  of  this  temperament ;  but  if  it  be 
truly  constitutional,  the  infant  is  liable  to  extraordinary  demonstrations 
of  its  fundamental  nature.  The  irritation  of  a  tooth,  for  example,  is 
more  apt  to  produce  convulsions,  and  intestinal  derangements  still 
more  so,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  cerebral  disease,  &c.  At  adult 
age,  slight  disturbances  of  the  womb  bring  on  hysteria,  or  indigestion 
contributes  to  a  more  sudden  accession,  more  violent  phenomena,  and 
a  more  rapid  progress,  and  lights  up  the  flame  of  other  diseases  more 
speedily,  and  more  violently,  than  in  other  temperaments.  Anger, 
being  quick  and  vehement,  here  displays  its  instant  effect  in  develop- 
ing inflammations,  and  hemorrhages.  But  love  is  too  instable  to  un- 
dermine the  health ;  and  as  envy,  grief,  and  jealousy,  torture  not  the 
mind,  so  do  they  not  the  body.    The  nervous  system  is  in  lively  force. 

597,  e.  As  external  causes,  whether  natural  or  morbific,  make 
their  impressions  rapidly  and  profoundly  upon  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, and  its  diseases  being  active  and  violent,  remedial  agents  should 
be  prompt,  and  decisive,  as  in  infancy ;  but  here,  also,  for  the  reasons 
which  are  relative  to  the  first  period  of  life,  and  for  such  as  are  as- 
signed in  section  597  b,  remedies  are  also  profound  and  speedy  in 
their  operation.  And  since  the  prevailing  disease  of  this  tempera- 
ment is  inflammation,  bloodletting  is  the  principal  means  of  cure,  and 
will  require  but  little  co-operation  firom  other  agents.  If  early  appli- 
ed, and  carried  to  its  proper  extent,  it  will  often  nearly  extinguish 
the  most  violent  inflammations  during  its  first  application.  The  test 
of  this  extent  will  be  also  more  exactly  determmed  in  this  than  in 
other  temperaments  by  the  subsidence  of  symptoms  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  operation.  It  is  in  this  temperament,  also,  that  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  vital  influences  of  loss  of  blood  is  most  evidently  shown 
(§  191),  and  morbific  and  therapeutical  aspects  of  reflex  nervous  actions. 

2.   THE    MELANCHOLIC    TEMPERAMENT. 

598,  a.  The  melancholic  temperament  has  certain  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  sanguine,  though  they  are  strongly  contradistinguished. 
The  general  external  aspect  (»f  the  latter  is  cheerful ;  that  of  the  mel- 
ancholic, dry,  stem,  or  gloomy,  and  excites  no  liveliness  in  others, 
though  it  command  respect  and  even  admiration.  The  solids  pre- 
dominate in  the  melancholic ;  the  capillaries  show  less  blood,  though 
the  veins  are  large  and  more  prominent,  but  less  transparent  than  in 
the  sanguine ;  and,  unlike  the  latter,  the  skin  is  darkish,  or  inclining 
to  yellow,  thick,  coarse,  and  hard  to  the  lancet.  The  blood  flows 
Tsore  freely  from  the  sanguine  when  the  skin  is  pricked ;  and  this  ex- 
emplifies the  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  at  laree.  The  same 
principle  obtains,  therefore,  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  hence, 
m  part,  the  blood  is  darker  in  the  melancholic  than  in  the  sanguine. 
The  eyes  of  the  former  are  darker  and  less  prominent  than  in  the  lat* 
ter ;  and  the  hair  is  dark,  coarse  or  stiff;  eyebrows  large,  black,  and 
often  projecting ;  the  muscles  and  tendons,  like  the  snperfiksilil  veins 
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filand  out,  from  the  absence  of  that  cutaneous  fat  which  gives  rotuti 
dity  to  the  body  of  the  sanguine  (§  410  hbr  440  c,  no,  11  i,  441  c). 

598,  b.  It  is  easily  seeUp  therefore,  that  irritability  and  sensibility 
are  comparatively  dull  in  the  melancholic.  External  objects  do  not 
make  the  strong  and  rapid  impression  upon  the  senses  as  in  tbe  san- 
guine ;  and,  from  the  obtuseness  of  irritabihty,  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  slower,  the  capillary  blood-vessels  are  less  charged  with  the  vitaJ 
fiui^,  the  secretions  and  excretions  less,  and  more  slowly  porfonned 
(§  191)»     The  nervous  system  evinces  great  stahilily  of  functions, 

598,  c.  The  melancholic  temperament  is  the  principal  abode  of  ge- 
nius ;  embracing  a  large  proportion  of  those  great  men  who  have  un- 
folded the  laws  of  nature,  or  have  made  the  highest  advances  in  the 
arts^  or  have  astonished:  the  world  with  deeds  in  arms,  or  with  the 
achievements  of  the  statesman,  or  the  orator,  or  the  painter,  or  tlje 
poeL  The  melancholic  is  the  man  of  men.  I  had  almost  said,  in 
moral  constitution^  he  is  perpetuated,  unchanged,  from  the  model  ot 
his  race.  Here  is  witnessed  the  highest  intellectual  renown  at  the 
very  dawn  of  manhood ;  and  here  it  is  that  we  so  often  meet  with  ge- 
nius struggling  with  those  adversities  which  arrest  the  ambition  of 
other  temperaments.  The  melancholic  is  forever  indomitable ;  rising 
in  determination  as  obstacles  rise  before  him.  Inflexible  in  purpose, 
the  passions  are  disciplined  to  urge  on  an  arduous  enterprise,  or  if 
allowed  to  become  impetuous,  it  is  to  accomplish  the  decisions  of  tlie 
understanding.  Witli  equal  facility  he  concentrates  bis  miiid  upon 
abstract  inquinea,  or  at  the  next  moment  sends  it  abroad  over  the 
widest  theatre  of  its  operations.  He  is  bold  and  brave,  never  fearing 
death,  nor  wantonly  incurring  danger.  He  moves  steadily  forward, 
though  he  does  not  move  till  the  path  before  him  has  been  explored. 
His  imagination,  therefore,  is  of  the  highest  order,  being  disciplined 
by  the  sterner  faculties.  It  is  such  an  imagination  as  is  always  an 
element  of  genius  ;  such  as  contemplates  the  realities  of  life  and  the 
truths  o£  Revelation.  He  is  thoughtful,  ^avo,  or  sad,  but  may  tune 
bis  mind  to  great  elevation  and  great  sublimity  and  enthusiasm,  and 
often  soars  on  poetic  wings  through  the  regions  of  Heaven.  The  san- 
guine, on  the  contrary,  delights  in  the  romance  of  fiction. 

Honor  holds  its  empire  in  this  temperament,,  however  it  maybe 
waiittug  in  human  sympathies.  If  pledged  to  a  good  or  a  bad  action, 
it  is  fulfilled.  Tlio  melancholic  is  generally  fervent  but  dignified  in 
his  attachments,  or  looks  witli  indilTerence  or  with  scorn  upon  hutnan- 
ity.  A  few,  like  Tiberius,  arc  fearful,  perfidious,  suspicious,  and 
cruel :  and  othen*,  like  Nero»  or  Richard,  insensible  to  danger,  and 
ever  ready  for  the  work  of  death. 

598,  d.  As  with  sensibility  and  irritability  in  their  natuml  aspects, 
io  is  it  in  tlieir  relation  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents.  The  coin- 
cidence is  universal.  The  former  are  slow  in  establishing  morbid 
changes,  many  are  inoperative  which  readily  light  up  the  flame  of  dis- 
ease in  other  temperaments;  and  the  passions,  a  prolific  cause  willj 
others,  are  subdued  by  the  melancholic  into  mere  agents  of  the  un 
d  erst  and  ing.  But  when  morbific  causes  have  made  their  impression, 
the  dullness  of  irritabihty  and  mobility  explains  why  disease  is  apt  to 
be  obstinate,  and  why  remedial  agentis  operate  with  less  rapidity  than 
in  the  sanguine.  The  vital  prop oiiies  and  functions  being  slowly  sus* 
ceptible  of  morbid  changes,  they  are  slowly  altered  from  their  morbid 
states,  and  with  this  coincide  the  actions  of  the  nervous  system. 
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It  is  easily  inferred  that  the  diseases  of  the  melancholic  are  mostly 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  that  their  removal  is  tedious.  It  is  also 
manifest  that  these,  and  other  affections,  are  slow  in  developing  dis 
eases  of  other  parts,  and  that  the  brain  and  the  mind  must  be  most 
likely  to  sympathetic  disturbances.  Hence  it  is  that  hypochondnacism 
and  insanity  are  apt  to  supervene  on  the  melancholic  tempeitiment. 

Cathartics  are  demanacd  more  by  the  melancholic  than  by  any 
other  temperament ;  though  their  exigencies  have  a  special  relation 
to  the  disorders  of  the  digestive  functions.  Bloodletting,  also,  is  often 
necessary  to  reach  these  chronic  maladies ;  and,  although  its  delay  in 
the  grave  forms  of  inflammation  be  less  hazardous  than  v^rith  the  san- 
guine, its  necessity  is  as  great,  and  its  extent  and  frequency  of  repe- 
tition are  greater.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  greatest  demand  is  made 
upon  the  materia  medica  for  auxiliary  means. 

3.   THE    CHOLERIC    TEMPERAMENT. 

599,  a.  The  Choleric  is  intermediate  between  the  sanguine  and  mel 
ancholic  temperaments ;  and  although  it  form  the  sanguineo-melan- 
cholic,  it  possesses  characteristics  which  give  to  it  an  individuality. 

The  skin  has  greater  fullness  of  the  capillaries  than  in  the  melan- 
cholic, and  therefore  greater  softness,  and  warmth,  but  less  than  in 
the  sanguine.  The  pulse  is  intermediate  in  fullness  and  frequency. 
The  secretions  and  excretions  moderate  and  uniform ;  the  healthy 
functions  perfbrmed  with  regularity  and  ease. 

599,  h.  The  passions  are  easily  roused,  though  not  impetuous,  and 
therefore  less  transient  and  less  easily  appeased  than  in  the  sanguine, 
though  not  so  persevering  as  in  the  melancholic.  The  choleric  is  te- 
nacious of  his  own  rights,  but  less  disposed  to  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  others  than  the  melancholic,  while  he  has  less  generosity  than  the 
sanguine.  The  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  correspond  with  the  oth- 
er characteristics  of  this  temperament,  being  generally  distinguished 
for  their  moderation. 

599,  c.  Irritability  and  sensibility  holding  an  intermediate  degree 
between  those  of  the  sanguine  and  melancholic,  external  agents  op- 
erate with  a  relative  effect  and  rapidity;  so  that  the  organic  func- 
tions move  on  without  frequent  or  profound  interruptions,  and  dis- 
eases yield  to  a  more  compound  treatment,  though  less  readily  than 
to  the  simpler  means  required  by  the  sanguine,  but  mote  speedily 
than  in  the  melancholic. 

4.  THE  PHLEGMATIC,  OR  LYMPHATIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

600,  a.  The  Phlegmatic  is  characterized  by  slothfulness  of  mind, 
and  by  a  simpler  display  of  vegetative  life  than  any  other  tempera- 
ment. The  flesh  is  soft,  the  countenance  pale,  the  hair  delicate,  and 
the  fat  amounts  to  an  encumbrance.  The  limbs  ai*e  rounded,  feeble, 
and  without  expression.  The  veins  are  small,  and  lie  deep.  The 
pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  soft;  arteries  small,  and  the  capillaries  de- 
ficient in  blood.  Irritability  is  dull.  The  secretions  ana  excretions 
are  performed  slowly,  and  their  products  are  thin  or  watery.  Sensi- 
bilif.y  is  also  obtuse,  and  perception  weak,  which  greatly  circum 
scribes  the  senses  as  an  avenue  to  the  mind ;  while 

"  Fat  holds  ideas  by  the  legs  and  winga" 

{§  440  W,  440  c,  no.  11  J,  441  c). 
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But,  with  all  ibc  intellectual  dullness  and  bodily  ividolence  which 
difitinguish  this  temperament,  it  is  obstinate,  fcart«l,  stispicious,  and 
avaricious.     The  nervous  system  is  hlunt  and  on  the  side  of  evil. 

600,  L  The  organic  properties  of  tho  phlegmadc  are  easily  Hablo 
to  inteiTuption,  though  morbific  causes^  unless  intense  in  their  nature^ 
make  their  impressions  feebly.  The  mind,  and  its  predominant  pas- 
sions, have,  of  course,  but  iittie  agency  in  the  production  of  its  dis- 
eases. Disturbances,  however,  seem  to  ariso  from  the  mere  inertia 
of  the  vital  powers ;  and  when  morbific  causes  make  strong  impres- 
sions the  properties  of  life  often  go  down  at  once  to  near  the  verge 
of  extinction.  So,  also,  do  active  remedial  agents  operate  with  a 
relative  effect.  Emetics  are  scarcely  admissible ;  violent  cathartics 
prostrate  excessively  j  and  any  unnecessary  extent  of  bloodletting 
breaks  down  the  whole  energies  of  llie  body.  This  temperamentp 
therefore,  requirea  great  moderation  of  treatment  (§  150). 

5,   TffE    NERYOUfi    TEMPERAMENT. 

COl,  a.  The  Nervous  temperament  displayed  itself  feebly  among 
tho  ancients,  but  has  been  brought  to  a  high  materity  by  the  progress 
of  civilization,  ll  is  the  only  temperament  where  the  primary  causes 
may  be  traced,  which  consist  mainly  of  such  as  are  attendant  on  indo- 
lence and  sedentary  pnrsuits.  It  involves  alike,  therefore,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  sensual  devotees  of  fashion  and  the  plodding  shoe- 
maker, tlie  laborious  student  and  the  readers  of  romance, 

601,  h.  The  nervous  temperament  is  founded  upon  the  sanguine, 
or  the  sanguineo-melancholic,  and  is  either  transmitted,  or  springs  up 
originally  in  the  individual.  It  is  therefore  the  most  artificial  of  all 
the  temperaments,  and  is  susceptible,  indiridually,  of  great  improve- 
ment It  is  shown  externally  by  a  general  aspect  of  feebleness,  a 
spare  body,  and  small,  soft  muscles,  which  are  incapable  of  much  ex- 
ertion, 

601,  c.  Disturbing  reflex  nervous  actions  are  the  leading  char- 
acteristic. Irritability  is  also  strongly  pronounced.  Hence,  slight 
disturbancoa,  even  of  unimportant  parts,  give  rise  to  greatly  dispro- 
portionate sympathies  in  the  more  important  organs  ;  and  these  sec- 
ondary results  will  bo  still  more  intense  if  the  primai-y  disease  be  seat- 
ed in  any  important  organ. 

Tho  functions  are  constantly  subject  to  irregul antics,  especially 
those  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  If  the  subject  be  addicted  to  the 
causes  of  this  temperament  he  is  rarely  free  from  indigestion,  and  an 
attendant  train  of  other  evils,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  indul- 
gences or  pursuits.  Diseases,  however,  are  not  as  violent  as  with 
the  sangyine,  nor  as  profound  as  with  the  mehmcholic*  The  mind  is 
imlablo,  but  the  passions  not  violent,  though  they  readily  disturb  the 
organic  functions.  Such  as  display  themselves  depend  much  upon 
the  habits  and  occupation  of  the  subject. 

601,  d.  Remedial  agents  operate  with  power;  the  same  coinci- 
dcncea  existing  between  their  effects  and  those  of  a  morbific  natyre, 
as  in  other  temperaments.  Moderate  impressions,  therefore,  made 
upon  the  intestinal  canal  are  sensibly  felt  by  remote  parts  ;  and  in  this 
temperament,  particularly*  the  peculiar  principle  upon  which  leeching 
operates  is  well  illustrated  (§  145,  147,  914,  &c,). 
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General  Remarks  on  Temperament, 

602,  a.  Different  epochs  of  life  appear  often  to  partake  of  a  par* 
ticular  temperament ;  one  subsiding  into  another.  The  sanguine  is 
most  characteristic  of  infansy  and  childhood :  the  melancholic  and 
choleric  of  middle  age ;  and  the  phlegmatic  of  old  age. 

602,  b.  The  several  temperaments  are  also  often  blended,  more  or 
less,  with  each  other  in  the  same  individual,  though  the  characteristics 
of  one  generally  predominate.  When  combined  in  the  same  Individ- 
*  ual,  they  are  called  the  sanguineo-melancholic,  the  sanguineo-phleg- 
matic,  &c.  They  are  also  liable  not  only  to  the  foregoing  modifica> 
tions  from  age,  but  from  sex,  climate,  habits,  education,  &c.  So  great, 
indeed,  is  the  influence  of  climate,  that  a  change  of  residence  (as  from 
a  northern  to  a  tropical  country)  will  sometimes  gradually  transmute 
one  temperament  into  another ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
sanguine,  the  melancholic,  and  the  choleric 

602,  c.  The  foregoing  accidental  influences  are  sometimes  such  as 
to  generate  anomalies,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  any  distinct 
features  of  the  prevailing  modifications  of  temperament,  and  which 
may  disappear  with  the  individual,  or  be  transmitted  to  his  descend- 
ants. 

602,  d.  All  the  varieties  comprehended  in  this  section  ai'e  more  or 
less  liable  to  modifications  of  a  common  form  of  disease,  and  require 
corresponding  variations  in  the  details  of  treatment.  They  concur  to- 
gether, therefore,  in  forming  a  part  of  the  difficulties  of  medicine,  and 
in  demonstrating  the  complete  abstraction  of  organic  beings  from  the 
forces  and  laws  of  the  inorganic  (§  659). 

603.  I  say,  organic  beings  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense  f§ 
60?,  d).  For  are  not  the  varieties  which  have  sprung  from  domesti- 
cation, and  cultivation,  among  animals  and  plants,  and  which  ate 
equally,  and  more  perfectly  transmitted  than  temperament,  constitu- 
tion, &;c.,  in  relation  to  man,  integral  parts  of  a  common  principle  % 
Exactly  the  same  philosophy  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  and 
is  another  broad  field  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  unity  of  the  Vi- 
tal Principle,  of  its  common  laws  and  functions  throughout  animated 
nature,  and  presents  the  whole  in  a  magnificence  of  Grandeur,  a  Har- 
mony and  Unity  of  unfathomable  Designs,  which  stamps  an  unutter- 
able contrast  on  the  confusion  and  imbecility  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  hypotheses  of  life.     (See  Climate.) 

B.  Races  of  Mankind. 

GO 4.  Corresponding,  in  principle,  with  Temperament,  &c.,  though 
different  in  their  manifestations,  are  those  peculiarities  which  have 
distinguished  mankind  into  various  Races.  They  correspond  mote 
nearly,  in  the  physical  characteristics,  with  those  sensible  changes 
which  are  established  by  the  domestication  of  animals,  and  by  tne 
cultivation  of  plants  (§  603).  As  with  many  species  of  the  latter,  the 
varieties  of  mankind  have  existed  without  change  as  far  back  as  his- 
tory begins  its  record.  This  circumstance  has  oflen  led  the  specula- 
tive mind  to  imagine  as  many  original  ancestors  as  it  may  distribute 
the  human  species  into  varieties  of  race  (§  350|,  kk).  But,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  reason  may  we  ascume  that  the  black  and  the  white 
barq-yard  fowl,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  this  anitoal,  or  the  red 
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and  the  white  potato,  and  other  Yanetiea  of  this  root,  the  sloe  and 
the  plumb,  the  crab  and  the  apple,  are  equally  dbiinct,  and  that 
each  has  descended  from  a  distinct  oiiginal  progenitor.  Or  take  the 
yet  ninro  remarkable  transmutation  of  a  salt  and  bitter  weed  into  tha 
varieties  of  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower-  by  transplanting  it  from 
the  sea-ahore  into  the  ricli  mold  of  gardens,  and  which  are  aa  diaaimi* 
lar  as  each  from  the  original  species. 

605,  a.  The  attributes  of  Race  are  mostly  of  a  physical  and  moral 
nature;  and,  unlike  the  temperaments,  but  analogous  to  the  foregoing 
varieties  of  animals  and  plants  (§  604),  they  are  not  attended  by  any 
special  modifications  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life ;  but  all  the 
races  are  liable,  individually,  to  the  physiological  conditions  of  tem- 
perament. The  general  attributes,  therefore^  admit  of  no  physiolog- 
ical, pathological,  or  therapeutical  applications. 

605,  h.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrative  of  the  com^ 
mon  nature  of  the  properties  and  fimctions  of  life,  that  other  changes 
to  which  animals  and  plants  are  liable  from  unaccustomed  physical 
agents  arc  attended  by  distinct  modification9  of  their  vital  slates,  and 
remarkable  variations  of  structure.  An  animal,  for  example,  trans- 
ferred from  the  tropica!  to  colder  regions,  undergoes  a  change  in  its 
hairy  or  woolen  vcslurei  or  from  summer  to  winter  in  the  same  cli- 
mate. The  tree,  transplanted  from  the  tropics  to  a  northern  latitude, 
may  be  made  to  resist  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  and  finally  puts  on 
a  denser  bark,  and  a  hibernaculum  for  its  leaf  and  flower-buds.  Or 
yet  more  strikingly,  what  i»  herbaceous  in  equatorial  regions  may  be- 
come a  shrub  or  a  tree  in  temperate  climates.  These  mutations^ 
therefore,  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  temperaments  of  man.  Or, 
again,  what  ia  more  emphatically  characteristic  of  the  analogies  of  na- 
ture in  any  of  her  grand  departments  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  va- 
rieties which  are  constituted  by  hybrid  animals  and  plants  are,  equal- 
ly with  the  foregoing,  both  in  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  correspond- 
ing phenomena  with  the  varieties  of  temperament  (^  72). 

606.  From  what  is  known  of  the  analogous  varieties  among  differ- 
ent species  of  animals  and  plants  (§  604),  we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  referring  the  characteristics  of  race  to  the  influence  of  physical 
agents  upon  the  properties  of  life ;  and  of  these  there  are  none  so  ob- 
vious as  climate.  Like  temperament,  &;c.,  the  whole  falls  under  the 
laws  c»f  vital  habit  (^  535,  &:c,). 

GO 7,  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  classification  of  Race  than  Lace- 
pedc't*',  who  reckons  only  the  European  Arab,  the  Mogul,  the  Ne- 
gro, and  the  Hyperborean,     Theso  have  been  variously  subdivided. 

Blumenbach'a  division  of  the  races  is  also  simple  and  just ;  namely, 
the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  American,  and  the 
Malay.  The  Caucasian  variety  answers  to  the  European  Arab  of 
Lacepedo  J  the  Mongolian  to  the  Mogul ;  the  Ethiopian  to  the  Negro; 
the  American  embraces  all  the  natives  of  North  and  South  America, 
excepting  the  Escpiimaux  ;  and  the  Malay  includes  the  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra,  Bonico,  New  Holland^  and  many  other  islands  of  the  South 
Sea;  most  of  whom  speak  the  Malny  language. 

608.  The  European  Arab  comprises  the  people  of  Europe,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Arabia,  Barbary,  Tartary,  Persiai  the  North  American  In- 
dians, (fee. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  are  an  oval  face  from  forehead  to 
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ciiin,  a  prominent  skull  anteriorly,  a  long  nose,  skin  more  or  less 
white,  and  long,  straight  hair. 

609.  The  Mogul  race  is  composed  of  the  Chinese,  the  inhabitants 
of  Eastern  India,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  the  South 
American  Indians.     This  race  is  more  numerous  than  all  the  others. 

Its  characteristics  are  a  fiattish  forehead,  eyes  turned  rather  oblique- 
ly outward,  cheeks  prominent,  oval  face  between  the  two  cheek  bones. 

610,  a.  The  Negro,  a  native  of  Africa,  possesses  the  most  perfect 
characteristics.  The  black  skin,  the  low,  flat  forehead,  the  depressed 
nose,  the  thick  lips,  the  crisped  hair,  the  dullness  of  understanding,  and 
the  acuteness  of  his  senses,  mark  him  as  the  greatest  phenomenon 
among  the  physical  changes  of  our  species.  This  is  the  only  race  of 
whom  it  can  be  surmised  that  the  change  has  been  miraculous. 

610.  h.  The  bondage  to  which  the  Negro  has  been  subjected  has 
naturally  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  humane,  and  has  led  them  to 
assume  in  his  behalf  an  ideal  rank  in  the  scale  of  mind.  I  would  not 
oppose  this  harmless  prejudice  were  it  not  in  collision  with  fundamen- 
tal laws  which  it  is  my  duty  to  interpret,  as  far  as  may  be,  as  nature 
teaches.  The  brain  has  sustained  in  this  degraded  race  (degraded 
as  well  by  nature  as  by  man)  that  failure  of  development,  which, 
as  universally  admitted,  stamps  the  white  man  with  intellectual  inferi- 
ority.  But,  degraded  as  is  the  Negro  in  mind,  in  body,  and  in  bond- 
age, he  is  yet  a  man,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  descend- 
ed from  common  parents.  His  very  imbecilities,  therefore,  entitle 
him  the  more  to  our  sympathies  and  protection  (^  1078,  s). 

611.  The  Hyperborean  stands,  also,  in  strong  relief  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  This  race  comprises  the  Laplanders,  the  Esquimaux, 
Samoiedes,  Ostiacs,  Tschutski,  &c. 

They  have  broad  faces,  flat  features,  swarthy  skin,  and  are  stinted 
in  growth.     In  the  scale  of  intellect  they  rank  next  above  the  Negro. 

III.    SEX. 

612.  Certain  physiological  diflerences  in  the  sexes  appear  to  have 
been  impressed  originally  upon  the  constitution ;  and  this,  indeed,  was 
necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  But,  although  our  first 
parents  were  created  in  a  state  of  maturity,  there  were  ingrafted  up- 
on the  constitution  (^  64  &c.)  the  laws  of  development  for  natu- 
ral growth,  and  which  are  designed  to  conduct  the  individual  to  that 
mature  condition  in  which  he  came  from  the  Hands  of  the  Creator. 

613.  Besides  the  special  diflerence  in  the  organs  of  generation, 
woman  is  of  a  lower  stature  than  man,  less  rigid  in  organization,  soft- 
er and  more  delicate  in  her  skin  and  complexion,  abounds  more  vnth 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  fat,  (§  440  bb^  440  c,  no.  11^,  441  c), 
which  gives  greater  rotundity  to  her  limbs  and  greater  concealment 
to  the  muscles.     Laws  of  nervous  system  more  strongly  pronounced. 

Her  mind  is  quick  in  its  operations,  arrives  earlier  at  maturity,  but 
is  less  vigorous,  than  in  man.  The  passion  of  love,  although  indom- 
itable, is  more  a  sentiment  with  her  than  with  the  other  sex.  She 
seems,  however,  especially  designed  for  the  reproduction  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  for  the  early  care  of  her  oflspring. 

614.  Sensibility,  irritability,  and  therefore  mobility,  are  more  ex- 
quisite than  in  the  male,  and,  for  a  like  reason,  she  is  more  suscepti- 
ble, as  with  the  infant,  and  the  sanguine  and  nervous  temperaments. 
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to  tlitj  action  of  morbific  causes.  SyrDpatliy  predominates^  also,  in 
the  female;  atiil  hence  local  diseases  are  more  apr,  than  in  the  niber 
sex,  to  diijtiirb  other  part 8.  But  she  is  not,  therefore,  more  liable  to 
death  j  since  the  vital  powers  being  more  strongly  pror^ounced,  they 
are  more  recuperative,  and  the  same  susceptibility  to  morbific  causes 
renders  her,  aba,  more  susceptible  of  the  genial  effect  of  remedial 
agents.  What  Providence  has  denied  to  one,  He  has  given  to  the 
other. 

IV.   CLIMATE. 

615.  The  inflyences  of  climate  in  modifying  the  physiological 
character  of  man  are  great  and  vaiious,  and  still  greater  and  more 
various  in  predisposing  him  to  disease.  The  physiological  effects  of 
climate  are  also  strongly  shown  in  auimals,  tliough  often  far  less  in 
their  organic  than  their  animal  economy ;  while  in  the  vegetable  tribes 
these  or  analogous  results  are  often  strongly  manifested  in  organic 
life.     The  nervous  system  takes  its  usual  modifying  share  (§  578  d). 

GIG.  I  shall  speak  now  mosilly  of  those  permament  effects  of  cli- 
mate which  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  temperaments,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  still  farther  the  radical  changes  which  may 
be  established  in  the  vital  states  by  physical  agencies  (§  585-G03). 
This,  also,  will  show  how  profijuiidly  climate  may  operate  in  dispos- 
ing the  organic  functinns  to  a  state  of  di.scase,  and  will  contnbute, 
with  what  has  been  said  in  other  places,  in  inducting  us  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  predisposition  to  disease. 

617.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  the  sanguine  temperament,  either  in  maintainitig  it  as  an  inheritecl 
peculiarity,  or  in  developing  it  out  of  other  constitutions.  But,  it  is 
mainly  the  dry  heat  of  tlie  tropics  which  goes  to  the  formation  of  tho 
sanguine  temperament.  The  phlegmatic  and  sanguineo-phlegmatic 
belong  mostly  to  warm  climates,  especially  to  such  as  are  moifit.  The 
choleric  and  melancholic  occupy  the  temperate  regions;  and  here, 
therefore,  we  may  look  f^r  the  demonstration  a  of  genius.  The  chol- 
eric and  melancholic  gradually  merge  into  the  sangutnc,  or  phleg- 
matic, in  tropical  regions  (^  1047). 

618,  a.  The  philosophy  of  life,  as  already  expounded,  enables  us 
to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  foregoing  transitions  and  va- 
rieties arc  brought  about ;  while  the  changes  confirm  that  philosophy 
(§  617).  Thus,  when  the  melancholic  migrates  fVom  the  temperate 
to  a  tropical  climate  the  uninterrupted  and  powerful  action  of  lieat 
upon  irritability  and  sensibility  renders  these  properties  more  and 
more  susceptilile  to  the  action  of  blood,  and  all  Tital  stimuli.  Tho 
secretions  and  excretions  become,  in  consequence,  more  abundant; 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  tnanifest  corresponding  vanalions  in 
effect ;  and  since,  also,  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain  sustain  the 
modifications  iticident  to  other  organs^  and  the  senses  actjuire  greater 
liveliness,  the  whole  character  of  the  mental  faculties  takes  on  that  of 
the  sanguine  temperament,  and  what  was  once  an  uninterrupted  efful- 
gence of  mind  dwindles  dmvn  to  occasional  scintillations.  This  is 
especially  the  course  of  the  transplanted  melancholic  if  the  tempera- 
ment incline  to  the  sanguine.  But  here,  as  with  tho  choleric,  or 
where  the  sanguine  and  melancholic  are  distinctly  associated,  if  tho. 
temperament  lean  to  the  phlegmatic   the  vital  properties  are  rather 
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depressed  by  heat,  and  the  functions  of  the  body  and  mind  arc  mors 
slowly  and  feebly  performed ;  being  influenced  even  by  the  vicissi* 
tudes  of  season,  and  by  the  daily  atmospheric  changes. 

In  the  tropics,  therefore,  man  is  indolent,  given  to  pleasure,  and 
lives  only  for  ^himself.  With  the  natives  of  high  northern  lati- 
tudes the  properties  of  life  are  under  the  perpetual  influence  of 
cold,  which  fails,  in  consequence,  of  its  usual  action  as  a  stimulus  in 
temperate  climes,  and  all  the  functions  are  slowly  performed ;  save 
only  the  generation  of  heat,  which  has  its  special  final  cause. 
Growth  must  therefore  be  slow  and  stinted,  and  there  must  be  [cceteris 
paribus)  great  capability  of  resisting  morbific  causes,  and  a  gradual 
recovery  from  disease.  As  the  temperate  climates  hold  an  interme- 
diate rank  in  their  vital  relations,  it  must  be  here  that  we  shall  find 
mankind  representing  the  most  perfect  attributes  of  their  nature. 

618,  b.  The  same  philosophy  holds  in  respect  to  animals  and  plants, 
since  all  observation  teaches  that  they  are  as  sensibly  aflected,  in  cer- 
tain aspects,  by  the  diversities  of  climate,  as  the  human  race ;  being, 
also,  like  man,  subject  to  modifications  from  education,  soil,  &c.  (§ 
G05,  b\  allowing  for  difierences  in  organization  and  life  (^  185). 

619,  We  thus  see  that  climate  contributes  largely  to  the  formation 
of  temperament,  and  exerts  direct  modifying  influences  upon  the  gen- 
eral character  of  disease.  In  this  last  acceptation  it  embraces  all  the 
predisposing  causes  which  appertain  to  diflerent  regions ;  such  as  the 
various  kinds  of  miasmata,  temperature  in  its  general  aspect  and  as 
liable  to  vicissitudes,  moisture  and  dryness,  and  other  obvious  condi- 
tions.    Physiological  principles  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 

620,  a.  From  the  considerations  which  have  been  now  made,  aa 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  chronic  diseases  should  abound  in  the  tem- 
perate zones,  while  they  are  comparatively  raie  in  equatorial  climates. 
Consumption  is  a  gi*and  chai-acteristic  of  the  former,  especially  of  the 
sea-board  and  other'humid  regions.* 

620,  b.  The  principle  about  which  the  facts  just  stated  are  concerned, 
as  well  as  others  that  are  relative  to  climate,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  chronic  maladies  of  horses  yield  to  tropical  in- 
fluences ;  a  large  proportion  of  these  animals  which  are  destined  for 
the  West  India  markets  being  thus  aflected,  and  thus  relieved. 

621,  a.  The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made  in  respect  to  cli- 
mate lead  me  to  indicate  an  important  duty  of  the  physician  as  it  re- 
spects the  inhabitants  in  an  individual  sense ;  though  I  have  in  view 
'ts  philosophical  as  well  as  practical  bearing. 

*  Trae,  it  has  been  lately  stated  on  the  anthority  of  the  British  Anny  Statistics,  that 
consQinption  is  more  rife  on  the  West  India  stations  than  in  any  other  qaarter  of  the  globe ; 
from  which  the  conclasion  was  drawn  that  the  disease  was  especially  incident  to  those 
climates.  This  important  fallacy  I  have  pointed  oat  in  the  Medical  and  Physiologicti 
Commentaries  (voL  ii.,  p.  619-622).  In  that  work,  also,  especially  in  the  Essavja  on  Blasd- 
Ictting,  and  on  the  writings  of  M.  Louis,  I  hi&ve  set  forth  the  faas^  whit^h,  with  tb«  prd- 
ceding,  and  otibera  of  a  coincident  natore.  enforce  the  importance  of  rejecting?  all  army  am- 
tistics.  and  other  hospital  reports,  as  forming  any  proper  foundation  Tor  gri^at  pathotupcul 
and  therapeutical  conclusions;  and  have  endeavored  to  show  that  nil  such  tnncluAJtiDs 
should  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the  private  walks  of  the  prDfeyskiu,  wht^re  the  consti- 
tutioB  is  natural,  the  habits  good,  and  disease  early  and  jadiciqualy  treated,  aiid  where, 
especially,  the  superintending  physician  is,  bona  fide,  the  preKTiheT  and  critic&l  t)l>AerV' 
er.  and  more  anxious  for  the  recovery  of  his  patient  than  for  a  po^t  morirm  ex  ami  nation. 
Hospital  reports  represent  nature  in  her  most  distorted  aspects,  th^  treatztieut  uf  disease 
being  often  begun  at  its  moribund  staees,  and  when  the  system  ii  full  of  ori^anic:  kaions  ■ 
ttiis  treatment,  too,  often  experimental,  and  without  reference  tu  fixadam«utal  {ihysi^li^g- 
ioal  principles  (4  693). 
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Tho  native  anJ  the  acclimated  are  apt  to  po3»tjss  very  ditferent  sus- 
ceptibilities from  tiie  new-comer,  from  whidi  it  results  that  the  treat* 
merit  of  their  diseases,  respectively,  should  he  more  or  less  governed 
by  these  considerations ;  while  it  will  be^  also,  the  important  business 
of  the  physician  to  point  out  to  the  strang^or  tho  means  of  averting  the 
new  morbific  inSucnces  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  his  modified 
Buscaptibihties.  The  means  are  various,  and  of  the  highest  moment. 
It  was  from  their  neglect,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the  mortality  from 
consumption  has  been  so  great  upon  the  West  India  stations,  and  tlie 
Report  of  which  has  led  to  so  many  theoretical  and  practical  errors  (§ 
620,  note).  An  J  as  to  the  importance  of  a  proper  aaaptation  of  treat 
ment  to  the  acute  forms  of  disease  upon  tho  same  military  stations, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  appalliog  contrast  between  the  re* 
suits  of  practice  as  introduced  by  Hobert  Jackson,  and  that  which  im 
mediately  preceded  his  superintendence  as  surgeon -general.  By  di- 
minishing»  also,  the  allowance  of  "  salt  beef  and  rum'*  to  the  sick,  he 
saved  the  British  government  S400,000  per  annum.  And  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  the  same  now  as  in  Zimmerman's  day  1  "I  know," 
says  Zimmerman,  "  a  certain  Esculapius  who  has  fifty  or  sixty  pa- 
tients every  morning  in  I  lis  antechamber.  He  just  listens  a  moment 
to  the  complaints  of  each,  and  then  arranges  them  in  four  divisions^ 
To  the  first  he  prescribes  bloodletting ;  to  the  second  a  purge  ;  to  tho 
third  a  clyster ;  and  to  the  fourth  change  of  air !  The  same  vulgar 
prejudice  !oad«  people  to  have  a  great  idea  of  the  practice  of  large 
hospitals.  I  have  seen,  in  my  travels,  some  of  the  largest  hospitals 
in  Europe  ;  and  I  have  often  said  to  myself.  Heaven,  surely,  will  have 
pity  on  these  miserable  victims"  (^  1065  r,  1068  a\, — Note  F  p.  1 1 1 4. 

621,  ^-  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  shouM  appear  the  modifi- 
cations which  arise  from  peculiarities  in  the  specific  nature  of  the 
remote  causes  of  disease,  which  are  almost  as  various  as  tho  causes 
themselves.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  pathological  cause  of  inflam- 
mation may  be  varied  by  the  manner  in  which  wounds  are  inflicted ; 
and  more  various,  therefore,  must  be  the  exact  modifications  which 
are  determined  by  agents  which  fiossess  specific  properties.  To  know 
those  modifications  presupposes,  in  no  small  degree,  a  knowledge  of 
their  special  causes.  They  demand  a  great  versatility  of  treatment 
where  common  principles  may  apply  ;  and  this  may  bo  determined 
more  by  a  knowledge  of  tho  remote  causes  than  by  any  resulting  phe- 
nomena (§  644,  &c.). 

V.    HABITS,   OR   USAGES. 

622.  It  now  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  last  subdivision  of  our 
fifth  grand  division  of  Physiology.  Under  the  denomination  of  Habits 
are  included  the  various  pursuits  of  mankind,  their  social  and  political 
relations  and  institutions,  their  modes  of  living  in  respect  to  food,  ex- 
ercise,  clothing,  &c, ;  with  a  special  reference  to  their  physiological 
and  pathological  influences,  which  are  great  and  numerous. 

Much  of  this  subject  is  considered  under  tho  direct  physiological 
aspect  of  vital  babit  (§  535,  &c.),  and  the  same  principles  otitain 
throughout.  The  usages  of  man  not  only  variously  modify  his  vital 
condition  in  a  transient  manner,  but,  like  the  eflPecta  of  climate,  incom- 
patible habits  may  establish  permanent  and  transmissible  changes  of 
constitution.      The  glass-blower,  tho  brazier,  the  painter,  the  typo 
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setter,  &c.y  have,  respectively,  modifications  of  a  common  disease^ 
which  are  still  different  from  those  of  the  sedentary  divine,  lawyer, 
and  shoemaker.  And  so  of  the  various  pursuits  which  demand  more 
or  less  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

623.  Habits,  in  their  most  extended  sense,  open  upon  us  a  field  for 
endless  observation.  Here  it  is,  in  the  neglect  of 'the  natural  means 
of  preserving  health,  in  the  pinches  of  poverty,  in  the  filth  of  indo- 
lence, in  Bacchanalian  indulgences,  and  m  the  various  resources  of  li- 
centiousness,  we  meet  with  nature  so  turned  from  her  physiological 
condition,  that  when  disease  sets  in  it  presents  the  most  embarrassing 
anomalies.  The  hospitals  of  all  countries,  especially  of  Europe,  show 
a  disfipisting  amount  of  these  artificial  deformities.  And  yet  are  they 
sent  forth  as  legitimate  grounds  for  important  conclusions  in  patholo- 
gy and  therapeutics  (§  620,  note). 

All  the  foregoing  varieties  of  disease,  which  erow  out  of  deleteri- 
ous habits,  or  pursuits,  may  yield  to  the  substitution  of  natural  means, 
or  to  change  of  employment. 

624.  As  to  the  active  treatment  of  the  cases  last  recited,  I  can  only 
say,  that,  while  the  great  principles  obtain  as  in  less  artificial  states,  they 
demand  greater  modifications  of  practice  than  all  other  special  condi- 
tions that  are  incident  to  man.  But,  let  us  remember,  that  when  we 
meet  with  phrenitis,  or  pneumonia,  or  any  other  grave  inflammation, 
ay,  or  even  erysipelas,  affecting  the  most  broken-down  constitution  of 
the  most  dissolute  man,  stimulants  will  be  pernicious,  and  he  must 
take  his  chance  from  a  modified  antiphlogistic  plan. 

625.  Under  the  category  of  habits  may  be  arranged  the  modifica- 
tions which  are  exerted  upon  the  constitution  by  subdued  diseases. 
There  are  many  affections  which  leave  their  sul^ects  not  only  unusu- 
ally susceptible  of  morbific  agencies,  but  modify  the  pathological 
character  of  the  diseases  which  may  subsequently  spring  up.  The 
dyspeptic  affections  that  follow  recoveries  from  fever  are  more  obsti> 
nate,  and  require  a  more  varied  treatment,  than  such  as  arise  from 
simple  indolence,  or  even  from  high  living.  Syphilis,  though  cured, 
predisposes  to  an  obstinate  form  of  rheumatism,  which  requires  a  dif- 
terent  detail  of  treatment  from  that  which  is  induced  by  cold,  or  by 
hepatic  and  intestinal  disease. 

625^.  The  usages  and  habits  of  man  supply  a  fruitful  field  of  inquir}' 
into  the  modifying  influences  of  the  nervous  system  upon  his  organic 
states,  and  for  tracing  out  their  analogies  with  those  reflex  actions  which 
contribute  to  the  development  of  structure,  and  most  remarkably  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  when  the  evolution  of  the  generative  organs,  starting 
in  the  same  inscrutable  laws  of  organic  life  as  are  provided  for  the  anal- 
ogous organs  in  plants,  establishes  that  profound  labjrrinth  of  reflected 
nervous  actions  which  bring  under  their  sway  the  whole  animal  fabric, 
and  through  which  we  may  look  as  a  guide  at  all  the  more  obscure  re- 
lations of  the  nervous  system  to  the  organic  fluctuations  of  man  and 
animals,  even  the  exalted  grade  of  their  organic  compounds,  and  to 
which  influences  are  owing,  in  part,  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
the  animal  from  analogous  conditions  of  the  vegetable  tribes ;  while, 
also,  we  may  find  in  the  same  pronunciations  of  the  generative  oi^gans 
a  clear  physiological  ground  for  interpreting  the  modus  operandi  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  and  the  multifarious  influences  of  oi^ns  upon 
each  other  either  for  good  or  for  evil  (^  514  g-m^  578,  896  902  t-nt). 
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SIXTH  DmSIOX  OP  PHYSIOLOGY. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ORGANIC  BEINGS  TO  EXTER. 
NAL  OBJECTS. 


(326,  a.  That  clivkion  of  pliysinlogy  which  concerns  the  relationa 
between  living  beings  antl  external  nature  is  very  comprehensive, 
and  brings  into  immediate  connection  the  three  great  departments  of 
medicine ;  and  it  is  an  object  of  these  Institutes  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject under  this  limited  aspect.  Here  it  is  that  these  several  branch i?s 
meet  together,  and  here  it  is  that  we  learn  that  j>atbo1ogy  and  thera- 
peutics are  only  modified  aspects  of  physiology.  They  are  all  imme- 
diately interested  about  the  properties  of  life ;  physiology  regarding 
the  healthy  influences  of  external  agents  upon  those  propeities,  pa- 
thology their  morhiHc  effects,  and  therapeutics  tboae  changes  which 
are  exerted  upon  the  morbid  properties  hy  remedial  agents,  A  com- 
mon principle  is,  therefore,  concerned  throughout.  All  the  diversified 
results,  whether  physical,  or  vital,  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
existing  condition  of  those  properties.  That  condition  is  ascertained, 
in  all  its  mutations,  by  the  resulting  phenomena. 

%%%^  Ik  Upon  this  ground,  also,  as  upon  that  of  the  more  interna! 
economy,  may  be  utterly  exploded  all  the  chemical  and  physical  hy- 
potheses of  life  and  disease  ;  since,  were  any  of  those  doctrines 
founded  in  truth,  the  action  of  external  causes  should  he  directly  upon 
the  composition  and  structure*  And  so  shoidd  the  blood  itself  upun 
t!i0  sanguiferous  system,  urine  upon  the  bladder,  bile  ripon  the  intes- 
tine, &;c. 

The  moroent  we  begin  the  study  of  efTects  as  manifested  by  living 
beings,  whether  induced  by  internal  or  external  causes,  or  those 
which  arise  from  the  action  of  living  beings  upon  outward  objects,  we 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  an  endless  variety  of  phenomena  w^hicb 
denote  the  existence  of  a  formative  principle,  upon  which  all  the  im- 
pressions are  made,  and  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  that  are  made 
upon  external  bodies, — which  moves  the  body  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, exerts  all  the  changes  that  are  effected  in  fix>d,  elaborates  that, 
and  that  only,  from  the  universal  mass  which  is  suitable  for  the  for- 
luatiim  of  blood*  whicli  govenis  all  the  processes  of  organization, 
w4iicb  is  susceptible  of  alteraliuns  in  its  condition  in  conserpience  of 
the  actiim  upon  it  of  many  external  objects,  which  is  liable  to  analo- 
gous influences,  healthy  and  morbid,  from  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  its  passions,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent  tendency  to  return 
from  a  morbid  to  its  natural  slate,  the  essential  cause  of  preser^'ation. 
Surrender  these  doctrines,  and  all  our  reasoning  about  organic  be- 
ings, all  our  pliysiological  and  medical  philosophy,  would  be  a  mere 
jargon  of  words.  Hence  it  may  be  always  seen,  that  those  philoso- 
phers who  deny  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  life,  or  substitute  the 
chemical  forces,  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  speaking  and  writing 
as  if  allowing  iLs  full  operation  tlie  moment  they  concern  themselves 
about  the  phenomena  of  life.  They  must  have,  and  they  know  it,  a 
peculiar  cause  for  effectf  so  peculiar  as  those  of  organic  beings, 

527.  In  my  examination  of  the  constitution  of  the  different  tissues, 
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and  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life,  tho  topics  embraced  with- 
in the  present  division  of  Physiology  came,  unavoidably,  under  anal- 
ysis; and  have  been  variously  reproduced  when  investi^ting  the 
laws  of  vital  habit,  the  influences  of  age,  temperament,  climate,  &c. 
But  little,  therefore,  remains  to  be  added. 

628.  In  regai'ding  our  relations  to  external  objects  we  should 
carefully  discriminate  between  irritability  and  sensibility,  the  two 
properties  through  which  the  relations  are  established;  the  former 
connecting  organic  life,  the  latter  animal  life,  with  the  external  world 
(§  188,  &c.,  194,  &C.).  Vegetables,  therefore,  hold  their  connection 
through  irritability  alone ;  so  that  their  organization  is  intimately  as- 
sociated with  outward  objects.  The  connecting  anatomical  structure 
in  the  organic  life  of  animals  consists  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
lungs,  and  the  skin ;  in  plants,  of  the  radicles  and  leaves  (§  268,  &c.). 

630,  a.  In  organic  life,  as  has  been  already  seen,  agents  of  all 
kinds  operate  through  the  medium  of  irritability  (§  188).  Their  ef- 
fect depends  upon  the  degree^  and  the  kind  of  irritability,  and  upon 
the  kind^  energy y  and  quantity  of  the  agents  (§  133,  &c.).  Owing  to 
changes  in  the  degree  of  irritability  the  same  stimulus  or  sedative, 
and  in  the  same  quantity,  does  not  always  produce  the  same  amount 
of  effect.  It  will  be  more,  or  less,  on  one  day  than  on  another,  even 
at  one  hour  than  another.  This  is  constantly  exemplified  in  the  natu- 
ral states  of  the  body,  but  distinctly  in  disease,  when  irritability  is 
also  modified  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  The  law  is  of  g^eat  im- 
portance in  medicine,  and  is  subject  to  many  contingent  influences, 
both  in  health  and  disease,  especially  that  of  vital  habit.  These  in- 
fluences involve  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  considerations 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  more  so  from  nervous  complications. 

630,  b.  Again,  the  alterations  of  irritability  in  morbid  states, 
whether  in  degree  or  kind,  will  depend  upon  the  virtues  of  the  mor- 
bific agent,  and  upon  the  natural  modification  of  the  vital  properties 
in  any  particular  part.  This  combined  condition,  and  according  to 
its  nature,  requires  particular  adaptations  of  remedies,  whose  opera- 
tion, also,  will  be  in  conformity  with  their  own  virtues,  and  with  the 
natural  and  acquired  conditions  of  the  organic  properties  (§  150,  &c.). 
The  principle  is,  also,  equally  true  of  all  diseases  in  their  develop- 
ment of  sympathetic  affections. 

630,  c.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  natural  modifications  of  the 
vital  properties  in  different  parts,  and  of  the  specific  relation  of  nat- 
ural and  remedial  agents  to  those  various  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  same  morbific  agent  will  affect  one  or^an  more  or  less  differently 
from  what  it  will  another  part  (§  133,  &c.;.  Cantharides  will  not  of- 
fend the  stomach,  but  will  excite  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  of 
no  other  part,  in  its  proper  therapeutical  doses.  And  just  so,  though 
less  remarkably,  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease.  Cold  and  damp- 
ness constantly  excite  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  nose, 
trachea,  and  lungs,  while  they  far  more  rarely  affect  other  parts. 
One  poison  strikes  at  the  brain,  another  at  the  liver,  and  another  at 
the  skin,  though  their  primary  action  may  be  ofleti  exeited  upon  the 
stomach.  Other  directions,  however,  may  be  given  to  each  of  these 
morbific  causes  when  they  are  brought  to  act  upon  parts  which  are 
already  diverted  from  their  natural  states,  and  will  be  liable  to  other 
Tariations  firom  the  numerous  accidental  influences  by  which  every 
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individual  is  surrounded*  It  is  these  fluctuating  influences  whicb 
render  roeaslea*  scarlet  fever,  the  intermittent  and  yellow  fevers,  ty- 
phus, &c,,  more  malignant  at  one  tirae  than  at  anotlicr,  or  more  vio* 
lent  in  one  person  than  afiotben  The  same  lavi^  obtains  even  in  re* 
spect  to  idiosyncrasy,  as  in  those  subjects  who  are  not  affected  by  the 
poison  of  the  rhus.  &c,  {§  585^  i)*  The  diflerences  result  mainly 
from  different  modifications  of  init ability,  and  corresponding  influen- 
ces of  varioTis  causes,  not  from  *^abaorption  and  elective  affinity.'* 

630,  d.  As  all  morbific  agents  differ  in  their  kindf  so  are  the  effects 
of  all  more  or  less  different  from  each  othen  Each  one,  or  according 
to  their  combined  influences,  other  circurastanceB  being  equal,  affects 
the  organic  states  in  one  uniform  way ;  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  ma- 
laria which  generate  typhus  and  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  &:c,,  as  of 
the  virus  of  small-pox,  measles,  hydrophobia,  &c.  The  differences 
in  results  will,  of  course,  be  most  strongly  pronounced  when  the  mor- 
bific causes  differ  most  from  each  other. 

630,  e.  Many  important  prncllcal  considerations  grow  out  of  the 
principles  involved  in  this  section  (§  630),  and  which  will  come  up  for 
general  remark  under  the  remote  causes  of  disease  {§  644,  &c.).  As 
an  iOuatration,  in  greater  detuil,  of  a  single  element  of  thi:*  complex 
subject,  let  na  now  analyze  the  compounded  influences  which  impart  to 
measles,  scarlatina,  &c,,  tlicir  eijkleuiic  character,  and  their  greater 
complexities  when  thus  distinguished  Iban  in  their  sporadic  iorni ;  and 
it  will  be  seen,  aIi?o,  that  the  same  principles  are  of  extensive  applica- 
tion to  individual  cases  of  all  forms  of  disease,  whatever  he  the  nature 
of  the  compounded  causes.  Take,  in  the  first  place,  epidemic  fevers, 
epidemic  dysentery,  epidemic  hilioti^*  pneumonia,  iS:c,  Here  the  canses 
may  he  mainly  some  &pecia!  miaFmata  of  intensely  morbific  properties, 
though  more  or  less  aided  hy  the  use  of  stimulants  and  stimulating  food, 
&c.,  operating  a»  predispo5*ing  causes  subordinate  to  the  mia!*matic  or 
essential  cause  (§  048  c,  050-650,  (U.^-OCiS,  GGd,  870  aa).  Coming:  to 
the  contagious  disease?,  each  malady  has  a  more  clearly  defined  predis- 
posing cau^e,  which  is  always  generated  hy  the  special  morbid  states 
of  these  diseases  respectively  (§  053),  Eut  in  these  alkctions  when 
oc«nrnng  epidemically,  and  sometimes  in  their  sporadic  form?,  the  mi- 
asmata that  are  indispcnsahlc  to  fevers  contribute  their  malign  influ- 
ences in  rendering  the  system  more  susceptible  to  the  morbific  effects 
of  the  contagious  principle,  increase  the  intcn^ty  of  its  operation,  end 
lay  the  foundation  of  those  loc.^1  congestions  of  the  abdominal  organs 
which  are  attendant  on  epidemic  ft^vcr,  epidemic  bilious  pneumonia, 
&c.  (§  061-970,  1002-1005),  just  as  stimuhmts  and  slimulating  food 
operate  in  these  miasmatic  diy^eascs.  The  fame  philosophy  is  applicable 
to  the  malignant  cholera,  which  has  for  its  indippe usable  cause  some 
specific  atmospheric  virus,  but  often  greatly  promoted  in  itx^  morbific  ef- 
fects by  the  predisposing  causes  of  miasmatic  fevers,  and  which  concur 
in  instituting  the  local  congestions  that  arc  incident  to  those  fevers  (§ 
654  a).  The  principle  is  the  same,  also,  with  those  diseases  where  a 
predisposition  to  some  specific  form  is  impressed  upon  tlie  constitution, 
as  in  scrofula,  rheumatism,  lues,  JliC,  (§  72-73,  75-7D),  and  which  mod- 
ifies,  or  is  modified  by,  the  miasmatic  influences  that  generate  fevers 
(§  652 /v),  C60-OG23  858X  Superficial  diseases,  such  as  "putrid  sore 
throat,"  erj'sipelas,  &€♦,  often  spring  from  profound  abdominal  conges- 
ttons,  and  are  apt  to  be  fatally  mistaken  for  simply  local  aflections 
(I  689  /,  961  a,  970  c).— Note  Oo  p,  114L 
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DEATH. 

631.  Organic  beings  die ;  nothing  else.  What  is  it,  then,  that  dies ; 
and  why,  in  consequence,  do  living  beings  return  to  the  mineral  king- 
dom] The  functions,  it  is  answered  by  many  philosophers.  But 
the  functions  are  merely  results.  It  is  their  causes,  then,  that  perish. 
And  what  are  the  causes'?  The  chemical  philosophers  answer,  the 
forces  which  are  capable  of  so  many  results  m  the  inorganic  world,— r 
the  chemical  forces.  But  the  facts  contradict  that  philosophy ;  for  no 
sooner  is  the  organic  being  dead,  than  we  witness  an  exactly  oppo- 
site series  of  results  as  the  effects  of  chemical  changes.  We  witness, 
[  say,  a  demonstration  of  chemical  results  beyond  any  other  example, 
in  the  natural  world,  and  it  is  then  only  that  we  witness  them  at  all. 
The  causes  which  are  withdrawn  must  have  been  as  peculiar  as  the 
universal  phenomena  that  have  disappeared,  and  as  opposite  to  those 
chemical  forces  which  take  possession  as  their  power  of  resisting 
them  during  life  is  unquestionable.  These  causes  have  been  called 
the  vital  properties,  which,  like  the  powers  or  properties  of  the  mind, 
are  elements  of  one  principle,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
vital  principle.  It  is  the  extinction  of  this  substantive  principle  which 
essentially  constitutes  death,  as  its  existence  essentially  constitute^ 
life.  Those  who  deny  its  existence  are  generally,  also,  materialists  io 
respect  to  the  soul,  if  they  be  not  chai'geable  with  a  greater  vice. 

632,  a.  The  tendency  to  de£(th,  in  man  alone,  having  been  intro- 
duced since  his  creation,  the  properties  of  life  must  have  undergone 
some  miraculous  change.  Man  was  created  imperishable.  By  sin 
came  man's  death,  by  perseverance  in  sin,  a  farther  abbreviation  of  life. 
We  must  admit  this  doctrine  of  Holy  Writ,  and  apply  it  philosophi- 
cally. We  may  not  reason  as  to  the  Order  of  Providence,  had  the 
material  man  been  immortal.  Doubtless,  ample  *'room"  would  have 
been  provided  for  his  indefinite  multiplication,  at  least  in  the  ultimate 
abode  of  the  translated  Prophet. 

632,  b.  But,  assuming  that  life  has  been  shortened  from  a  thousand 
years  to  "  three-score  and  ten"  by  the  agency  of  physical  causes, 
there  must  have  been  a  miraculous  change  in  the  condition  of  the  in- 
organic world,  since  it  has  been  without  change,  in  its  relations  to 
disease,  up  to  the  earliest  records ;  but  the  very  face  of  the  earth  asr 
sures  us  that  there  has  been  neither  a  natural  nor  a  supernatural  change 
in  the  condition  of  matter,  or  in  the  laws  of  inorganic  nature.  We 
are  therefore  compelled  to  take  the  Revelation  of  Heaven  as  k 
stands ;  or,  in  denying  one  part,  to  deny,  also,  the  longevity  of  pri- 
meval man ;  which  will  obliterate  all  common  ground  between  the 
disputants. — Notes  C  p.  1113,  Pp  p.  1142,  GIq  p.  1145. 

633.  Life  does  not  generally  reach  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
termination.  We  have  already  seen  that  its  natural  extinction  is  die 
work  of  its  own  progressive  movements ;  that  it  is  the  result  of  tlie 
same  creative  operations  that  developed  the  ovum  into  the  new-boro 
offspring, — that  continued  the  same  process  through  the  varioiis  stagee 
of  life  up  to  the  time  of  full  maturity, — that  still  w^t  on  with  die 

C  c  '  . 
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work  of  BiiperadditioB,  till  at  last,  by  the  progressive  condensation  of 
organs,  by  clogging  ihe  sanguiferous  system  with  interstitial  deposits 
of  bony  matter,  kc,  it  loses  its  control  over  its  ovi^n  instruments  of 
action,  oncl  fails  for  want  of  means  to  caiTy  on  its  productive  opera* 
lions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any  natural  failnre  of  the  properties 
of  life,  or  any  "  wearing  out  of  the  machinery,"  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, that  life  ultimately  becomes  extinct,  but  from  the  prolongation 
of  that  process  by  which  it  laid  the  substratum  for  those  active  oper- 
ations, which,  when  once  begun,  must  be  continued  in  uninterrupted 
progress  along  with  the  original  creative  function  (§  63-82,  123,  170  c, 
175  i,  176,  237,  584).  This  ultimate  eflecl»  as  well,  also^  as  the  ex- 
posure of  life  to  tlie  inOnence  of  morbific  causes,  is  a  striking  exem- 
plification of  the  Order  of  Providence  in  carrying  out  His  final  pur- 
poses in  the  natural  world,  w^here  the  genei'al  plan  has  been  miracu- 
lously diverted  from  its  original  design  (§  03:2,  i). 

634.  The  principal  elements  in  the  production  of  death  may  be 
found  in  the  modes  by  which  it  may  be  suddenly  eSected.  Ist,  By  the 
failure  of  the  circulation,  as  in  syncope.  2d.  By  the  failure  of  respira- 
tion. 3d.  By  suddeo  and  peniicious  determinations  of  the  nei'vous  pow- 
er upon  the  circulatory  and  other  important  organs.  4th,  By  the  same 
determination  of  llie  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
the  brain^  as  seen  in  instant  death  from  apoplexy,  anger,  joy,  surgical 
operations,  blows  on  the  stomach,  &;c.,  though,  in  these  cases,  there 
is  also  a  pernicious  nervous  influence  propagated  to  the  heart,  &c.  {§ 
230,  510,  511).  Death  from  syncope  is  immediately  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  heart  to  supply  other  parts  with  blood ;  though  the  ner- 
vous power  is  especially  instru mental  in  prostrating  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation (§  940-912,  947-949).  Death  from  abolition  of  the  rtspira* 
tory  function  is  owing  especially  to  a  consequent  failure  of  the  decar- 
bonizalion  of  the  blood.  It  is  remarkable  bow  speedily  a  loss  of  con 
liciousness,  and,  of  course,  of  all  sensation,  is  sustained  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  this  function  ;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  the  facts 
as  lately  experienced  in  my  own  persoo.  Being  precipitated  into  a 
stream  of  water  by  the  upsetting  of  a  stage  (my  head  through  the  win- 
do  \v  of  the  carriage) J  and  perfectly  conscious  when  first  beneath  tho 
water,  the  reflections  which  occupied  my  miiid  could  uot  have  contin- 
ued awe  minute.  There  remains  the  most  distinct  recollection  of  that 
brief  period.  The  subsequent  details,  till  consciousness  was  restored 
may  not  be  without  an  interest.  My  momentary  efforts  at  extrica- 
tion were  defeated  by  the  weight  of  the  passengers,  and  I  continued 
to  occupy  the  fiiregoing  position  till  nine  of  them,  and  mostly  females, 
could  be  lifted  through  the  uppermost  door,  and  while  the  carriage, 
heavily  laden  with  baggage,  could  be  rolled  o^^er.  This  proc€5ss  con- 
sumed at  least  some  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  three  or  four  more 
had  elapsed  after  my  extrication  before  signs  of  reanimation  began  to 
take  place**  A  large  assemblage  of  farmers  from  the  neighboring 
fields  were  standing  around,  when  the  first  moment  of  consclousnesa 
was  announced  by  a  noise  as  of  distant  speakers,  and  a  simultaneous 
view  of  the  spectator.  Vision  was  at  once  perfect ;  but  the  sounds 
advanced  progressively  nearer  and  nearer,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a 
minote  had  identified  themselves  with  their  proper  sources  ;  when» 
also, consciousness  was  conipletely  re-established.  It  may  be  also  worth 
saying,  that  only  a  very  &Hght  uneasiness  attended  the  sufllbcation. 

♦  I  have  Iteen  nmce  mfornied  tliiat  the  Intenal  was  more  tliwi  tweut)'  miautes,     No^ 
ihioij  Was  dune  toward  rcanimutiou* 
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635.  Nothing  extinguiflhes  life  more  immediately  than  a  destructioQ 
of  all  the  functions  of  the  hrain,  whether  by  a  direct  injury  of  the  or- 
gan, or  by  an  abolition  of  the  circulation.  The  effect  is  nearly  as  great 
when  interrupting  the  respiratory  process  by  dividing  the  medulla 
oblongata.  But  in  this  case  the  influences  are  different  from  such  aa 
obtain  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  in  injuries  done  to  that  organ.  If 
sufficient  to  embarrass  or  to  suspend  respiration,  the  nervous  power  is 
determined  with  a  pernicious  effect  upon  all  the  organi^^  viscera ;  but 
very  variously,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  of  the  disease 
(§  478-482,  510,  634,  948).  A  simple  removal  of  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord  occasions  death  not  only  by  suspending  respiration,  but  by 
interrupting  their  influence  upon  the  great  organs  of  life ;  which  must 
be  also  true  within  greater  limits  of  the  division  below  the  medulla 
oblongata.  In  the  former  case,  as  we  have  seen,  no  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the  organic  viscera ; 
in  the  latter,  a  direct  violence  being  inflicted  u()on  the  spinal  cord,  a 
destructive  effect  is  propagated  upon  the  organic  properties,  which 
reaches  to  the  brain  itself  (§  129,  455,  456,  476i  A,  478,  479,  489, 
507,  1032  rf,  1037). 

636.  Death  from  disease  generally  depends  upon  complicated 
causes,  and  upon  profound  affections  of  more  organs  than  one.  In  a 
general  sense,  also,  the  particular  mode  of  death  will  depend  upon 
the  organs  diseased,  upon  the  violence  and  kind  of  affection,  and  upon 
the  particular  condition  of  other  parts. 

637.  It  is  rare  that  absolute  death  takes  pl^ce  at  once  in  all  parts. 
Evidences  of  this  are  seen  in  the  peristaltic  movements,  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  the  discharge  of  the  arterial  blood 
into  the  venous  system,  in  the  occasional  exaltation  of  heat,  &c.,  after 
apparent  death  (§447,  d).  We  have  seen,  also,  how  remarkably  the 
heart  may  be  roused  into  action  long  after  its  pulsations  have  ceased 
(§  262,  498  e,  516  d,  no.  7),  continuing,  in  some,  animals,  to  pulsate 
with  a  "  rustling  noise  for  ten  hours  after  being  hung  up  to  dry" 
(Med,  and  Physiolog,  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  17).  In  other  instances,  the 
heart  has  been  "  often  seen  to  raise  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds,"  soon 
after  apparent  death;  and  Lord  Bacon  states  that  he  has  seen  the 
heart  of  a  criminal,  when  the  organ  was  thrown  into  a  fire,  leap  up 
one  foot  and  a  half,  and  to  continue  these  movements,  with  a 
gradual  decrease,  for  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  minutes  (§  188,  283, 
264,  265,  475 i,  498  c,  647^).  In  my  work  on  the  Cholera  A»phfxia 
of  New  York,  1832,  I  have  spoken  of  contractions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  which  continued  in  progress,  drawing  up  the  legs,  &c.,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  apparent  death  (p.  141).  These  contractions  took 
place  without  the  application  of  any  exciting  cause,  apparently  like  the 
movements  of  the  extirpated  heart  and  intestine  (§  262,  476^  c,  490, 
498  e);  but  the  latter  are  due  to  the  stimulus  of  the  air  or  other  phys- 
ical causes.  There  remains,  therefore,  no  other  conceivable  exciting 
cause  of  the  contractions  than  the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  arising 
from  influences  incident  to  the  radical  change  in  the  organic  constitu- 
tion, analogous  to  that  development  which  is  attendant  on  syncope, 
and  which  in  this  case,  besides  its  powerful  demonstration  upon  or- 
ganic actions,  often  induces  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  948). 
The  analogies  in  this  respect,  and  such  as  are  represented  in  section 
500,  are  strongly  in  ftivor  of  reflex  nervous  action,  while  the  coiiee- 
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ponding  action  of  the  extirpated  heart  and  intestine  may  seem  to  be 
opposed  to  it.  The  analysis,  also,  of  sympathy  which  I  have  made  in 
<  preceding  sections  ^500,  &c)  shows  a  special  difference  in  the  mo- 
tive constitution  of  the  organic  viscera  and  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  in  the  relative  agency  of  the  nervous  power  as  it  respects  their 
Inotions.  In  the  former  case  this  power  is  particularly  a  modifying 
agent  in  organic  actions ;  in  the  latter  it  is  simply  an  exciting  cause 
(S  188,  206,  %15,  222,  &c.,  258,  500,  524  d,  no.  7,  891^  g,  k,  893  J). 

If  the  foregoing  construction  be  true,  then  the  muscular  contrac- 
tions-which  follow,  after  apparent  death,  from  blows  upon  the  limbs, 
are  equally  due  to  the  development  and  action  of  the  nervous  power 
(§  516  d^  nos.  8, 9) ;  and  the  whole  conclusion  is  farther  strengthened 
by  the  involuntary  movements  of  decapitated  animals,  and  by  the  mus- 
cular contractions  which- are  effected  by  the  stimulus  of  galvanism, 
both  in  life  and  apparent  death,  and  especially  when  consequent  on 

E ricking  the  skin  aftef  removal  of  the  head.  The  latter  case,  indeed, 
\  exacdy  analogous  to  motions  produced  in  the  limbs  of  the  human 
subject  by  mechanical  violence ;  since  in  the  case  of  the  decapitated 
animal  there  is  no  direct  irritation  of  the  muscles,  and,  therefore,  no 
possible  mode  of  propagating  the  impression  upon  the  skin  to  the 
muscles,  excepting  by  reflex  nervous  action.  All  this,  too,  shows 
us  that,  whatever  differences  may  exist  between  the  vital  constitution 
of  man  and  animals,  and  among  animals,  they  are  essentially  consti- 
tuted alike,  subject  to  the  same  fundamental  laws,  and  having  only 
modifications  ingrafted  upon  them. — Note  A  p.  1111. 

It  may  be  thought  that  all  this  is  a  useless  refinement  in  philoso- 
>phy.  But  such  is  not  my  opinion ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  better 
minds  will  carry  out  these  suggestions  to  more  important  develop- 
ments in  the  philosophy  of  life.  Even  in  death  itself  much  may  be 
gained  that  will  be  useful  in  physiology ;  and  if  we  follow  the  organic 
being  till  he  is  resolved  into  elementary  substances,  we  shall  gather 
something  at  every  stage  of  the  process  that  will  contribute  light  to 
organic  science,  and  yield  an  interest  to  the  study  of  putrefaction  ( j 
.  64  a,  56,  62  f). 
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SUMMARY  CONCLUSION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

638.  From  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  it  appears  that  medicine^ 
in  all  its  branches,  is  a  perfect  whole,  bound  together  by  intimate  re- 
lations and  dependences,  nowhere  contradictory,  but  all  in  unison, 
and  irresistibly  flowing  from  one  great  system  of  Unity  of  DesiON,  < 
which  is  the  grand  characteristic.    The  foundation  is  laid  in  the  Prinf  \ 
ciple  of  Life,  and  its  various  attributes.     The  demonstrations  of  that 
principle,  and  of  those  attributes,  begin  with  the  elements  of  organic 
beings,  their  number,  the  modes  in  which  they  are  united,  &c. ;  and 
the  sameness  of  the  principle  throughout,  and  the  coincidences  in  its  : 
laws,  are  attested  by  every  fact  in  physiology  and  medical  philosophy. 

By  recurring  to  the  demonstrations  already  set  forth,  it  will  be  seen 
that  my  fundamental  ground  is  clearly  established ;  for,  whether  it  be 
the  elements  of  organic  beings  which  are  combined  in  peculiar  num< 
hers,  proportions,  and  modes,  and  forever  in  one  peculiar  and  exact 
manner  in  every  distinct  part  of  every  organic  being,  and  which  are 
maintained  in  combination  against  the  adversities  of  disease,  and 
against  those  chemical  agencies  which  may  produce  their  almost  in- 
stant dissolution  when  the  vital  chain  is  severed ;  and  whether  we  con- 
sider, also,  the  remarkable  nature  of  those  elements,  and  that  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  especially,  nitrogen  gas  abounds  in  the  various  tis^ 
sues,  notwithstanding  the  entire  kmgdom  is  far  more  liable,  than  the 
vegetable,  to  chemical  decomposition  after  death ;  or,  whether  we 
pause  at  the  threshold  of  life,  and  consider  all  the  unvarying  facts  at- ' 
tendant  on  the  development  of  the  ovum,  how  one  part  after  another 
springs  into  existence  in  a  never-deviating,  foreordained  manner,  and' 
as  each  part  may  be  necessary  to  the  next  succeeding,  how  the  same . 
exact  process  of  formation,  and  no  other,  is  continued  till  the  being 
becomes  again  a  subject  for  the  mineral  kingdom ;  how  the  semen, 
also,  is  a  type  of  all  the  various  subsequent  agents  of  life ;  how  we 
may  here  detect  the  nascent  causes  of  transmitted  disease,  operating 
in  conformity  with  those  which  play  their  part  in  the  external  world ; 
how  mind  itself  is  impressed  upon  the  embryo,  and  how  the  intellect- 
ual peculiarities  of  either  parent  may  be  ingrafted  upon  the  ofliprinff, 
as  are  their  physical  traits,  their  temperament,  their  constitution,  their 
very  manners, — where,  I  say,  all  is  uniformity  in  the  grand  movement 
of  organization,  and  nothing  but  coincidences  in  the  fluctuations  that  ; 
may  arise  from  preternatural  causes,  and  always  the  same  according 
to  the  precise  nature  of  those  causes ;  or,  if  we  follow  the  immature 
being  to  its  state  of  maturity,  and  observe  that  the  progress  of  devel- 
opment is  always  the  same,  under  equal  circumstances,  at  every  stage 
of  its  progress,  whether  in  the  animal  or  the  plant,  and  notice,  also,  : 
the  coincidences  which  obtain  between  the  two  organic  kingdoms,  as 
in  the  changes  of  tissues,  in  the  variations  of  products,  up  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  whole  in  that  perfect  state  which  is  characterized  ; 
by  the  development  of  the  generative  organs,  the  flower,  the  ovuin, 
the  seed,  and  the  mutual  office  of  sexual  intercourse ;  or,  whether  it  < 
be  a  corresponding  exact  organization  and  vital  endowment  of  every  ' 
part  of  every  organic  being,  yet  difierent  in  every  organ,  and  often  ao 
m  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  as  it  travenci 
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difTerent  parts  of  the  compound  organism ;  or,  whether  we  regard 
the  products  of  each  organ,  or  of  each  tissue,  or  of  the  several  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue,  respectively,  and  observe  that  they  are  forever 
the  same  in  the  same  animal  or  plant,  under  equal  circumstances,  yet 
different  in  every  part,  and  more  or  less  different  from  each  other  in 
eveiy  apecica,  whatever  the  similkijde,  or  consider  that  the  same 
products  are  forever  modified  in  health  and  in  disease  in  one  exact 
manner,  under  any  ^ven  modifying  influences,  whether  natural,  mor- 
bific, or  remedial;  or,  whether  we  interrogate  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions by  which  external  or  internal  causes  divert  the  phenomena  fiom 
their  natural  states,  and  observe  that  the  results  depend  upon  the  ex- 
act original  and  acquired  nature  of  the  part  and  the  nature  of  tlie  in- 
fluences, and  that  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  such  as  emanate 
from  the  natural  stimuli  of  life;  or,  whether  we  consider  bow  the 
manifestations  of  disease  denote,  like  those  which  emanate  from  the 
natural  stimuli  of  life,  an  established  difference  in  the  closely-allied 
constitution  of  the  same  or  diflerent  tissues,  and  different  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue,  as  in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  various  parts  of 
the  mucous,  or  the  serous  tissues,  and  the  more  reraarkablo  peculiari- 
ties attending  the  inflammations  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins, 
— prostrating  the  circulation  and  giving  to  fever  its  malignancy;  or, 
whether  it  be  a  small  current  of  air  impinging  upon  the  neck,  which 
will  suddenly  induce  an  attack  of  catarrh,  or  of  pneumonia,  or  of 
rheumatism,  when  no  such  eflect  may  follow  an  equal  exposure  of  any 
other  part  of  the  surface,  or  even  of  the  entire  skin  for  an  equal  time ; 
or  whether^  in  a  remedial  aspect,  leeclies,  or  a  warm  bath  applied  to 
the  feet,  may  restore  menstruation  wlien  the  same  applications  to  oth- 
er parts  might  be  insufficient,  or  other  analogous  phenomena  which 
abound  in  the  history  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  ;  or,  if  we  con- 
sider the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  first  act  of  inspiration  as  gen- 
erated by  the  contact  of  air  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  is  relative  to  the  fii^t  inspiration  in  syn- 
cope when  cold  water  or  cold  air  are  applied  to  the  face,  or  stimulants 
to  the  Schnciderian  membrane,  and  even  the  same  when  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  lungs  becomes  the  point  of  departure, — the  same,  too, 
which  concerns  all  those  modifications  of  respiration  wiiich  are  known 
as  coughing,  laughing,  crying,  sneezing,  hiccough, — the  same  as  ob- 
tains when  light,  impinging  upon  the  retina,  produces  either  a  con- 
traction of  the  iris  or  a  paroxysm  of  sneezing, — the  same  as  when  a 
leaf  of  tobacco  applied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  may  disturb  every  func- 
tion of  the  body, — the  same  when  cathartics,  or  emetics,  or  altera- 
tives, &c,,  may  send  their  influences  abroad  through  the  medium  of 
the  gastro-intostinal  mucous  membrane, — the  same  when  shame  mounts 
to  the  face,  or  fear  expels  the  blood  from  the  smface,  or  covers  it  with 
moisture,  or  stimulates  both  kidneys  and  bladder,  or  as  anger  con- 
vulses the  heart  and  braces  up  iho  animal  muscles, — the  same,  in  prin- 
ciple, whether  ono  or  the  other  be  applied  in  a  physiological,  patho- 
logical, or  therapeutical  sense ;  or,  whether  we  regard  the  organisni 
as  a  whole,  and  consider  how  all  parts  concur  in  harmony  together ; 
how  numerous  parts  are  supplied  by  natural  stimuli,  consisting  of 
blood  or  of  products  from  it,  which  conspire  together  in  maintaining  the 
good  of  the  whole^  but  either  of  which  would  be  ofl^ensive  to  other 
parts,  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole ;  or  how  the  nenroit«i 
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power  sheds  its  regulating  inHuence  upon  all  parts  of  the  animal 
•mechanism,  and  how,  through  that  same  power,  from  its  natiiral  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  existing  healthy  state  of  every  organ,  both  external 
and  internal  causes  may  lay  the  foundation  of  disease,  or  effect  its  re- 
moval, or  occasion  the  most  violent  commotions,  or  extinguish  life  in 
a  moment ;  or,  whether  we  consider  that  the  same  relative  facts  pre- 
vail in  respect  to  the  vital  signs  that  distinguish  the  physical  products, 
and  that  they  go  hand  in  hand  together,  imder  the  same  established 
or  contingent  influences,  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial ;  or,  whether 
we  scrutinize  the  coincidences  between  the  facts  that  are  relative  to 
the  chuiges  that  happen  at  the  different  eras  of  life,  and  to  gestation, 
lactation,  &c.,  and  such  as  are  brought  about  by  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents,  and  consider  that  the  latter  are  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  natural  mutability  of  the  fundamental  constitution  from  which 
the  former  emanate ;  and  that  those  which  are  natural  are  an  exact 
type  of  the  influences  and  their  mode  of  production  when  morbific  or 
remedial  agents  operate  upon  distant  parts  by  impressions  exerted 
upon  the  stomach  or  skin,  or  when  disease  of  one  organ  gives  rise  to 
disease  in  another;  or,  whether  we  regard  the  corresponding  facts  which 
are  relative  to  vital  habit,  or  those  which  result  from  the  influences 
of  climate,  &c.,  and  which  bestow  the  radical  modifications  that  form 
the  peculiarities  of  temperament,  &c.,  and  see,  also,  that  all  these  varia- 
•tions  are  produced  by  causes  that  operate  through  the  same  fundamen- 
tal constitution ;  or,  whether  our  hygienic  and  therapeutical  treatment 
may  be  greatly  regulated  by  each  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  wheth- 
er natural  or  acquired ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  peculiarities  of  idiosyn- 
crasy that  render  certain  ordinary  articles  of  food  morbific  to  certain 
individuals,  or  the  analogous  constitution  of  marine  and  terrestrial 
plants  which  demands  for  the  former  the  briny  waters  of  the  ocean, 
while  they  are  fatal  to  the  latter ;  or,  whether,  in  like  way,  the  mere 
approach  within  ten  feet  of  the  poison  rhus  will  produce  a  violent 
erysipelatous  iraflammation  over  the  whole  surface  of  one  person, 
when  even  the  handling  the  plant  will  never  affect  another ;  or, 
whether  the  rolling  of  a  few  blue  pills  with  the  fingers  will  establish 
salivation,  and  affect  the  adult  constitution  of  some,  while  a  pound  of 
calomel  taken  by  the  stomach  will  not  affect  others  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  rarely  at  the  early  stages  of  life ;  or,  whether  it  be  blood- 
letting, or  the  mercurial  or  the  antimonial  alteratives,  that  are  oflen 
baffled  by  the  precise  modifications  of  the  specific  forms  of  active  in- 
flammation, while  they  readily  subdue  the  common  form  and  many 
specific  chronic  inflammations,  and  whose  differences  in  results  de- 
note the  modifying  influences  of  the  remote  causes  of  closely  analo- 
gous affections ;  or,  whether  mercurial  agents  be  strictly  morb^'fic  in 
their  action  upon  the  salivary  glands,  while  they  are  simultaneously 
and  powerfully  curative  of  hepatic  and  other  diseases  ;  or,  whether  a 
mercurial  cathartic  will  induce  salivation  if  the  susceptibility  of  the 
system  be  increased  by  the  associate  use  of  other  cathartics  or  by  loss 
of  blood,  when,  per  se,  no  such  effect  may  be  produced ;  or,  whether 
the  same  effect  follow  the  mitigation  of  fever,  when  no  extent  of  the 
remedy  may  reach  the  constitution  in  high  grades  of  febrile  action ; 
or,  whether  the  bite  of  the  mad  dog  will  produce  hydrophobia  in 
all  mammalia,  while  the  disease  cannot  be  imparted  by  any  otlier 
than  the  canine  and  feline  tribes ;  or,  whether  the  poison  of  the  rat- 
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tle-snake^  or  of  the  wourari  tree,  or  numeroiia  other  pc^isons  which 
are  certainly  and  rapidly  fatal  when  inserted  beneath  the  skin,  be 
perfectly  innoxious  when  taken  into  the  stomacb  or  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain;  or,  whether  it  be  the  virus  of  the  small-pox,  of 
mea&jea,  fcc^  that  effects  certain  modifications  of  tho  vital  states  rel- 
ative to  each  particular  agent,  and  to  no  other,  that  forever  protect 
the  sysiem,  in  a  general  sense,  against  a  second  attack ;  or,  whcrher 
it  he  the  cow  alone,  as  with  other  animals  in  respect  to  the  virus  of 
hydro  phobia^  that  can  go  modify  t!ie  variolous  poison  as  to  jrenerate 
in  man  the  eijually  protective  vaccine  disease  ;  or,  whether  the  sua- 
ceptihility  sometimes  remain  so  as  to  give  rise  to  another  modifica- 
tion \\  bile  the  vanoloiii,  in  its  mildest  slate,  but  not  the  vaccine,  will 
geiieratr,  by  contagion,  in  the  unprotected,  the  most  viruleut  form  of 
the  original  disease  ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  analogous  miasmata  that 
only  slnwly  exting'uish  the  susceptibihty  to  their  morbific  effects  after 
repeated  attacks  of  the  particular  forms  of  fever  which  they  are,  re* 
Bpectivcly.  capable  of  producingp  or,  if  the  subject  thus  acclimated  re- 
move to  another  region,  hii*  original  susceptibility  may  return, — being 
analogous,  also,  to* those  physical  agencies  which  establish  the  temper- 
amenta,  and  which  change  from  one  to  another  as  the  old  int!uences 
may  cease,  and  new  ones  operate,  while  analogies,  in  these  respects, 
are  also  supplied  by  the  variolous  and  vaccine  diseases ;  or,  whether 
it  be  bloodlettinp,  or  an  emetic,  or  a  cathartic,  that  produce  their  al-* 
tcrativo  effects  \\ilh  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  in  which 
their  sensible  operation  goes  on;  or»  whether  it  be  tbe  alterative  iu 
small  doses,  and  in  its  abstract  sense,  that  slowly  establishes  aualopfoua 
changes  in  tbe  morbid  stales ;  or,  whether  ati  aherative,  as  antimony, 
for  example,  must  bo  general Ij  increased  in  its  successive  doses  to 
keep  up  the  effect  of  the  first  dose,  or,  if  there  be,  in  respect  to  an* 
timony,  a  suspension  of  the  remedy  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  wi 
must  then  go  back  to  the  original  smaller  quantity  to  avoid  an  exces 
sive  effect ;  or,  whether,  on  the  other  band,  other  alteratives,  Ukt 
mercury,  or  foxglove,  or  canthnrtdcs,  or  arsenic,  or  quinine,  or  ipecac- 
uanha, will  manifest  no  sign  of  their  influence  for  several  succes- 
siTe  doses,  bnt  will,  at  last,  witl  out  any  increase  of  the  dose,  sud- 
denly display  the  full  effect  of  their  virtties;  or,  whether  by  associa- 
ting ipecacuanha  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  ihe  latter  will  so  exalt  the 
susceptibility  of  the  stomach  that  the  two  assents,  otherwise  unC' 
qual  in  time,  will  simultaneously  co-operate  in  their  emetic  effects 
or  whether,  iu  the  same  way,  a  diffusible  stimulant,  associated  with 
a  permanent  tonic,  will  quicken  greatly  the  action  of  the  latter  j 
or  whether,  in  like  manner,  and  like  the  virus  of  small-pox,  of  mea- 
eles,  &c.,  or  like  the  miasmata,  it  be  opium,  or  hyoscyamus,  or 
digitalis,  or  mercury,  &c.,  that  reduce  or  increase  the  suscepti- 
bility of  tho  stomach  and  of  the  general  system  in  relation  to 
the  virtues  of  each  agent,  respectively,  but  to  those  of  no  other; 
or,  whether  we  consider  other  examples  of  vital  ha  bit,  and  observe 
how  pungent  stimuli  cease  to  annoy  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  stomacb, 
&c.,  but  oTily  so  in  relation  to  each  of  the  agents,  ref^pectively,  or  how 
tobacco,  which  is  morbific  in  most  diseases,  and  originally  oiretisive 
to  all,  finally  becomes  the  most  universal  luxury  of  man ;  or  whether 
we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  allei-atives,  in  there  small  and 
oft-repeated  doses,  maintain  their  influence,  and  extend  their  silent 
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iDvasions  upon  disease,  or  how  emetics,  or  cathartics,  continue  to 
propagate  their  curative  effects  after  their  complete  expulsion  from 
the  body,  and  see  that  the  principle  is  disclosed  by  the  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  which, 
although  the  unne  or  the  contents  of  the  rectum  be  evacuated,  are 
maintained  in  equal  contraction  by  the  irritation  which  remains  upon 
the  mucous  tissue,  and  through  which  the  nervous  power  is  uninter- 
ruptedly reflected  upon  the  sphincter  muscles ;  or  whether  we  re- 
gard the  coincidence  between  respiration,  spasmodic  affections,  and 
the  voluntary  movements  of  the  respiratory,  or  of  other  muscles,  and 
observe  that  each  is  alike  due  to  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er upon  those  muscles ;  or  whether  we  contemplate  the  same  vital 
agent  in  its  production  or  removal  of  disease,  and  in  its  absolute  mode 
of  operation,  and  see  that  the  changes  which  are  thus  effected  consist 
in  some  alteration  of  the  natural  or  morbid  states,  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  whether  it  be  positive,  like  mercury, 
or  negative,  like  cold,  or  immaterial,  like  the  mind  and  its  passions, 
and  according,  also,  to  the  special  exercise  of  one  mental  power  or 
another,  or  the  operation  of  one  passion  or  another,  and  thus  proving 
the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  power  to  various  modifications  that 
coincide  with  the  virtues  of  the  remote  cause,  and  a  coincidence,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  changes  which  are  perpetually  exhibited  in  the 
organic  vital  conditions,  and  which  are  even  brought  about  by  the  ner- 
vous power  itself;  or,  whether  we  realize  the  foundation  of  these  last 
phenomena  in  the  naturally  exquisite  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
power  to  various  influences,  that  it  may  constantly  operate  as  a  regu- 
lator of  the  rhythmic  movements  of  all  parts,  and  through  a  law  of  the 
nervous  system  by  which  all  parts  are  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  con- 
dition of  each  other,  and  through  which  all  remote  morbific  and  re- 
medial influences  are  exerted  ;  or  whether,  in  like  way,  inflammations 
are  varied  in  their  character  by  contused,  and  punctured,  and  incised 
wounds,  or  more  greatly  so  by  all  animal  and  vegetable  poisons, 
whether  morbid  or  natural,  and  mostly  so  according  to  the  special  na- 
ture of  the  remote  causes,  respectively,  or,  if  subordinate  mfluences 
diversify  the  effects  of  many  principal  causes,  there  be  others  which 
control  all  other  influences,  as  in  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c. ; 
or  whether  in  fever,  as  in  inflammation,  there  be  analogous  varieties, 
corresponding,  in  like  manner,  with  the  special  virtues  of  each  cause, 
while  the  fundamental  pathology  is  of  one  common  nature  in  all  the 
varieties  of  inflammation,  and  of  another  common  nature  in  all  fevers ; 
or  whether  an  ephemera  be  the  type  of  the  intermittent,  the  remittent, 
and  continued  fevers,  and  of  their  several  modifications,  and  consider 
how  the  paroxysms  of  the  intermittent  commonly  observe  established 
intervals  of  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  and  seventy-two  hours,  or,  if  the 
usual  time  be  anticipated  or  delayed,  the  paroxysms  are  then  apt  to 
go  on  with  the  particular  irregularity  with  which  they  began,  or  when, 
by  regular  anticipations  of  the  period  of  each  last  preceding  paroxysm 
they  approach  the  night,  one  pafoxysm  is  oflen  lost ;  or  whether  we 
look  at  the  effects  of  all  our  best  and  most  universally  remedial  agents, 
as  bloodletting,  mercury,  antimonials,  cathartics,  &c.,  and  see  that  they 
are  strictly  morbific  to  the  healthy  system,  in  their  remedial  doses, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  are  at  least  equally  so  in  their  action  upon 
diseased  organs,  yet  contributing  to  their  cure;  and  while,  also,  we 
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know  that  neither  such  nor  other  agents  can^  of  themselves,  transmute 
the  morbid  organic  chauges  to  those  conditions  which  are  natural  to 
the  beings  we  yet  discern  the  reasons  of  their  favorable  effects  in  the 
spontaneous  and  successful  efforts  of  unaided  nature,  and  in  those 
speedy  recoveries  from  morbid  states  that  ore  induced  in  the  healthy 
system  by  remedial  agents^  in  their  remedial  doses,  and  thus  infer 
that  remedies  only  contribute  to  the  cure  of  all  diseases  by  instituting 
morbid  changes  that  are  more  conducive  to  the  naturally  recuperative 
process ;  or,  whether  the  cure  of  intermittents  be  effected  by  bark»  or 
arsenic,  or  cobweb,  or  opium,  or  an  emetic,  or  bloodletting,  or  absti* 
nence,  or  by  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  &c,;  or  whether  it  be  stimulants 
or  sedatives,  bark  or  bloodletting,  conjointly  or  separately,  that  may 
subdue  many  inflammations,  acute  or  chronic,  and  thus^  also,  prove 
the  near  identity  of  the  pathological  state  in  all  the  varieties,  and  that 
nature  recognizes  no  such  opposite  conditions  as  aclit^e  dtnd  passive  in- 
flammation ;  or  whether  it  be  the  abrupt  removal  of  pertussis  by  an 
hour's  exposure  to  the  open  air  where  all  other  means  had  failed,  or 
the  improvement  of  an  ulcerated  limb  by  the  same  temporary  influ- 
ence ;  or  whether  ice,  or  ipecacuanha,  or  common  sak^  or  opium,  or 
bloodletting,  or  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  and  of  copper^  or  catechu,  or 
kino,  &c,,  will  alike  arrest  capillary  hemorrhage  or  redundant  secre- 
tions, by  modifying  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels;  or  whether  loss 
of  blood,  and  tarlarizetl  atjtimony,  or  a  dash  of  cold  water  upon  tlie 
surface  of  the  body,  or  even  a  warm  bath,  be  far  better  **  rrfrtgcrants*^ 
than  pounds  of  ice,  or  of  lemonade,  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  or  wheth- 
er, among  the  **  sudorl/ics/*  the  drinking  of  hot  water,  of  mint-teas, 
Sec*,  will  excite  a  more  immediate  and  more  profuse  perspiration  than 
tartailzcd  antimony,  or  ifiecacuanha,  &c.,  and  the  fonner  exert  no 
other  apparent  effect,  while  the  latter  may  be  profoundly  curative  or 
morbific,  or  bloodletting  surpass  the  whole  in  al!  these  respects;  or 
whether  it  ho  the  '*  sialogogiie,"  like  horse-radish,  which  only  exerts 
an  effect  on  the  salivary  glands  through  a  continuous  irritation  along 
the  salivary  ducts,  or  mercury,  which  induces  salivation  only  by  consti- 
tutional influences ;  or,  whether  w*e  turn  our  attention  to  other  corre- 
sponding laws,  and  to  oilier  analogous  coincidences,  and  consider,  for 
example,  how  all  but  chyme  is  prevented  from  passing  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice, how  all  but  the  air  is  excluded  from  the  lungs,  how  all  but  chyle 
from  the  lacteala,  how  all  but  white  blood  from  the  serous  vessels  of  the 
arterial  sy.stem,  notwithstanding  the  far  greater  diameters  of  some  than 
those  of  til  e  red  globules,  and  yet  that  when  the  irritability  of  one  is  mor- 
bidly affected,  as  in  indigestion,  solid  food  will  pass  out  of  the  stomach  ; 
or  of  another,  us  when  certain  morbid  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
lacteals,  the  deleterious  agents  may  obtain  a  sparing  admission;  or  of 
another,  as  in  inflammation,  the  rod  globules  are  allowed  to  pass  freely 
in  ;  rn',  if  wo  glance  at  tliose  more  astonishing  phenomena  which  at- 
tend the  generation  of  animal  beat,  and  observe  that  all  non-hil>erna- 
ting  mammalia  maintain  one  uniforni  temperature,  under  all  circum- 
Elances  of  foml,  clothing,  &c.,  whetl^r  at  the  poles  or  at  the  equator, 
yet  each  species,  respectively,  possessing  a  temperature  of  its  own, 
and  that  the  very  giant  of  the  mammiferons  tribe,  in  the  midst  of 
everlaslitig  icebergs,  obeys  this  law  of  uniform  and  exalted  heat, — 
exalted  noi  less  than  four  degrees  above  that  of  man ;  or  turn  our 
ailmiring  contemplation  to  the  few  exceptions  that  occur  in  the  hi- 
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oemating  group,  and  see  how  that  temperature,  which  is  equally  uni- 
form under  all  torrid  and  temperate  degrees  of  the  ciicumambiect 
air,  sinks  down  as  the  thermometer  descends  from  40°  F.  till  the  ani- 
mal scale  reaches  nearly  the  freezing  point,  and  then  rises,  with  a 
bound,  to  its  original  exalted  standard,  while  the  mercury  goes  on  to 
the  point  of  zero ;  or,  if  we  drop  from  this  gradation  in  analogy,  to 
the  cold-blooded  race,  and  observe  how  they  obey  the  physical  law 
of  an  interchange  of  caloric  with  the  surrounding  medium,  yet  within 
the  limitation  of  a  specific  and  independent  power  of  maintaininj^  a 
counteracting  influence  that  preserves  them  at  a  few  degrees  of  heat 
above  the  lowest  of  the  external  medium  which  may  be  endured, — 
eating,  digesting,  and  perfoiming,  too,  the  same  organic  functions  as 
the  mammalia ;  or,  if  we  consider,  also,  the  same  peculiarities  in  the 
living  egg,  and  their  absence  where  its  incubating  property  is  extinct; 
or,  if  we  turn  ourselves  to  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  which  at- 
tend the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  remark  how  they  correspond 
with  all  the  admitted  vital  changeSj-^rising,  in  one  case,  to  a  degree 
of  intensity  where  there  is^lmost  a  total  privation  of  food,  and  an  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  th^ungs,  or  sinking,  in  another,  to  an  almost 
icy  coldness,  where  the  subject  is  plethoric  and  the  stomach  is  crowd- 
ed with  food  and  alcoholic  stimulants ;  or  whether,  also,  we  regarjd 
the  same  principle  in  its  natural  state,  as  seen  in  the  process  attend- 
ing the  reproduction  of  the  stag's  horn,  or  in  that  of  lactation,  and 
consider  that  here  is  the  fundamental  element  implanted  in  the  con- 
stitution for  great  and  wise  purposes,  and  that  every  other  consideration 
points  us  directly  to  the  natural  constitution  itself  for  an  interpretation 
of  every  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  animal  temperature,  and  dedu- 
ces a  coincidence  between  these  phenomena  and  those  of  the  organic 
processes,  under  every  aspect  of  stability,  individuality,  and  of  change; 
or  whether  it  be  a  thousand  other  different,  but  analogous  considera- 
tions, relative  to  the  influences  of  foreign,  natural,  morbific,  or  reme- 
dial agents  upon  man  or  other  organic  beings ;  or  whether  we  again 
look  to  the  mmd  and  its  passions,  and  see  the  long  exercise  of  judg- 
ment impairing  digestion,  while  imagination  comes  in  as  a  speedy  re- 
storative ;  or  whether  it  be  anger  or  joy,  like  a  blow  on  the  stomach, 
or  like  the  shock  of  a  surgical  operation,  that  strike  us  dead  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  grief  that  does  but  slowly  undermine,  or  hope  that  throws 
its  balmy  influence  over  every  disease,  by  whatever  cause  produced  ; — 
whether,  I  say,  it  be  one  or  the  other  of  the  considerations  now  men- 
tioned, or  thousands  of  thousands  of  similar  import,  which  crowd  the 
history  of  living  objects,  each  and  all  are  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  concur  together  in  one  universal  demonstration  of  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  animated  beings  as  distinguished  from  the  inorganic  king- 
dom, and  declare  their  essential  dependence  upon  one  principle,  name- 
ly, a  Vital  Principle,  of  various  elements  or  properties j  whose  definite 
character  in  their  natural  conditions,  and  whose  instability  or  liability 
to  permanent  and  temporary  modifications  and  changes,  and  whose 
disposition  to  return  from  such  as  are  only  temporary  to  their  original 
state,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  phenomena,  vrill  explain  every 
phenomenon,  and  whose  unity  as  a  whole  is  supported  by  every  phe- 
nomenon of  organic  beings.  This  consideration,  therefore,  assures  ua 
that  we  have  already  compassed  the  general  philosophy  of  life,  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  medicine ;  and  we  contemplate  with  admiration  the  ^W 
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plk-ity*  yet  coinplexity,  of  tlie  principles,  the  stupendous  wliole,  as  it 
jiwells  from  the  €c»inparatively  simple  phenomena  of  the  developroent  of 
the  ovum»  when  the  ]>ropertie3  of  life  are  exposed  to  no  infiuences  that 
shall  nffvH  their  inKliible  nature^  till  we  liave  traversed  the  animal  king- 
dom in  nil  its  exposures  to  tho*?e  inflnencep,  and  have  witnessed  the  in- 
calculable variety  of  change  whitli  the  organic  properties  and  functions 
susitain  in  consectnenco  of  those  exposures,  an<l  observe  that  the  w^holc 
immense  system,  all  the  variety,  springs  fTOni  the  simple  intlueaces  of 
external  and  intcrnid  causes  upon  the  properties  of  liff,  and  lluit  slight 
changes  in  these  profjcrties,  like  the  dilierenccs  which  prevail  among 
the  results  of  their  natural  motlifications  in  ditferent  animals,  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  common  or  a  eonlinnotis  tissue,  give  rise  to  all  the  dif- 
ferences l)ctween  health,  disease,  and  convalescence; — in  the  contem- 
plation of  all  these  things,  I  say,  we  arc  employed  in  witnessing  the  most 
comprchensivc  and  sublime  system  of  Unity  of  Design,  and  enjoy  the 
conviction  tliat  we  ui*e  cultivating  a  science  whoso  foundations  are  laid 
in  the  most  Consummate  Wisdom  (§  1085)*— Note  Rr  p.  1145. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LAW'S  OF  REFLEX  ACTION  O^  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  AND 
AS    APPLIHD    PATnOtOGlCALLY   AND    TUERAPEL^TICALLY* 

638. \,  A  lar^^e  space  has  been  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  ncrv* 
ous  system^  especially  to  experimental  observations  upon  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  tlie  LawA  of  Itejlex  Nervous  Action^  or»  tL*  I  have 
called  them,  abo,  for  ob\ious  advantages,  Remote  and  Contujuom  Stpii* 
patJif/f  or,  inditfcrently,  Si/mpathy.  All  this  inquiry  has  l)een  made 
with  a  sole  reference  to  the  atJpUcation  of  those  laws  to  many  important 
problems  in  P!qfsioloijif,  particularly  nutrition,  secretion,  rooditications 
of  structural  developaient,  calorification,  and  circulatioa,  and  to  erect- 
ing upon  tliem  a  substantial  and  philosophical  fabric  of  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  which  still  lies  extensively  before  us,  and  tor  the  purt>ose, 
also,  of  simultaneously  accomplishing  the  overthrow  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  doctrines  iiow  prevailing  in  all  the  departmeDt^  of  medicine. 
Although  I  am  about  to  enter  upon  the  specilic  application  of  the  Laws 
of  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  Stiataa  to  Pathology  auil  Therapeutics,  I 
have,  nevertheless,  been  constantly  cmjdoyed  in  exemplifying  the  mor- 
bific and  therapeutical  aspects  of  those  laws  as  founded  upon  their  nat- 
ural conditioas.  An  indispensable  requisite  for  this  application  is  a  rea- 
sonable proof  of  the  modification  of  the  nervous  power  acconling  to  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  wdiether  physical  or  moral,  by  which  it  h  broaghl 
iato  preternatural  operation,  nor  is  there  any  other  consistent  or  intelli- 
gible mode  of  iulerprefing  the  great  range  of  pathologiijal  and  therapeu- 
tical problems,  and  the  muilifarious  displays  of  the  pjii^i^ions  in  organic 
life,  according  to  their  iridividual  nattjre.  The  whole  of  the  Author's  phi- 
losophy upon  this  vast  subject  is  predicated  of  the  well-estahJishcd  laws 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system,  nor  is  he  aware  of  any  fact  by 
which  that  philosophy  i^  contradicted,  while,  l)C>ides  the  admitted  prem- 
ises, it  in  sustained  by  the  whole  histor}^  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
and  by  the  diseases  whicli  grow  out  of,  and  are  inaintiuned  by,  each  other. 
It  may  be  finally  added,  that,  althoug!i  the  Author  has  shown  that  the 
passions,  the  wiU,  cerebral  disciises,  and  other  causes  acting  directly  upon 
the  nervous  centres,  develop  and  project  the  nervous  power  without  the 
intervention  of  sensitive  nerves,  he  has  also  shown  that  the  essential  phi* 
losophy  is  the  same  as  that  which  resiwcts  I'efiex  nervous  action  (^  453). 
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PATHOLOGY. 

6o9,  a.  Haying  now  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  the  superstructuie 
of  pathology  and  therapeutics,  in  the  exposition  of  the  properties,  the 
fbnctions,  and  the  laws  of  organic  beings  in  their  natural  states,  and 
in  contrasting  the  philosophy  of  the  more  difficult  problems  with  those 
interpretations  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  inorganic  world,  that  nothing  may  obstruct  our  way,  and  that 
whatever  is  true  in  any  of  the  conflicting  views  may  shine  with  great- 
er lustre,  I  am  thus  prepared  to  go  on  with  those  lofty  objects  about 
which  the  healine  art  is  immediately  interested.  I  say,  to  go  on;  for 
in  all  my  physiological  inquiries  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  their 
relations  to  the  ultimate  branches  of  medicine,  and  to  approach  these 
branches  already  prepared  with  a  connected  view  of  their  depend- 
ence upon  natural  institutions.  The  complexities  in  physiology  give 
rise  to  corresponding  intricacies  in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  it 
has  been  therefore  necessary  to  explore  the  ground-work  in  such  vari- 
ous methods,  and  with  such  variety  of  illustration,  as  shall  impart  to 
pathology  and  therapeutics  a  consistency  in  principles,  a  ready  inter- 
pretation of  tlioir  endless  problems,  and  give  to  the  hand  of  art  en- 
lightened confidence  and  firmness  in  the  right.  I  have  designed  that 
this  right  shall  follow  naturally  and  easily  from  the  premises  hitherto 
laid  down,  and  if  I  have  come  short  of  that,  then  have  I  failed  in  fun- 
damental requisites.  No  system  in  physiology  can  stand  which  is  not 
true  to  Nature  in  her  altered  aspects ;  none  that  does  not  come  to  her 
interpretation  under  all  the  varied  conditions  and  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease; none  whAe  elements  conflict  with  each  other  (§  516  d,  no.  6, 
524  a,  524  d).  There  must  be  clearness,  individuality,  harmony,  dem- 
onstration. I  claim  not  that  I  have  accomplished  all  this.  I  do  but 
say  that  I  have  attempted  it,  and  with  an  earnest  hope  that  the  effort 
may  not  prove  abortive.  As  much  has  been  said,  and  much  remains, 
which  is  original  with  myself,  and  gegerally  relative  to  the  most  pro- 
found and  important  topics,  and,  as  there  has  existed  the  necessity  of 
exhibiting  in  a  satisfactory  manner  those  conflicting  errors  which 
have  obtained  such  general  ascendency,  I  have  been  impelled  to  all 
the  amplitude  of  inquiry  which  may  obtain  either  the  acquiescence  of 
the  profession  in  the  doctrines  which  I  have  taught,  or  their  ready  re- 
jection (^  1,  285,  1067). — See  Rights  of  Authors,  p.  912. 

639,  h.  Pathology  concerns  the  changes  which  the  vital  propei- 
ties  and  functions  undergo  in  disease,  and  the  resulting  changes  in 
the  vital  and  physical  signs,  and  finally  reaches  to  those  lesions  of 
organization  that  fall  within  the  purview  of  morbid  anatomy  (§  695, 
&c.). 

Pathology  consists  essentially,  therefore,  of  those  modified  states  of 
the  physiological  conditions  which  constitute  disease. 

640.  Such,  also,  are  the  relations  between  the  natural  physiological 
conditions  and  those  diversions  which  make  up  disease  that  the  latter 
often  reflect  the  most  important  light  upon  the  natural  ones.  The 
JiToperties  of  life,  in  all  their  aspects,  as  well  as  their  corresponding 
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fiinctiotifi»  are  not  unfrequetitly  beat  comprehended  tlnougli  t!ie  phe- 
nomena which  distinguish  their  various  departures  from  t}ie  normal 
standard  {§  198,  303|).  Chemiiits,  therefore,  cannot  he  physiologists. 

64  L  Pathology  is  divided  into  general  and  Bpecial.  The  first  con- 
Bidera  diseases  in  common ;  the  second  treats  of  the  particular  history 
of  diseases,  A  distinction  has  been  also  made  into  medical  and  sur- 
gical pathology  j  but  it  is  unfounded  in  nature,  though  it  may  be  con- 
venient in  practice. 

6i2f  a.  As  all  diseases  have  their  remote  causes,  which  oAeti  reflect 
much  light  ypon  pathological  conditions,  these  should  be  embraced  in 
the  department  of  pathology. 

642,  b.  The  vital  properties  are  so  susceptihle  in  their  nature  that 
ibe  good,  as  well  as  the  evils  of  life,  is  constantly  inflicting  disease. 
Whatever  is  salubrious  in  due  proportions  becomes  morbific  in  excess* 
The  mildest  nutriment  in  excessive  quantities,  or  at  unseasonable 
times, — an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  passions^ — inordinate  exer- 
cise, &:Cm  prove  the  inatability  of  the  vital  powers.  We  are  also  sur- 
rounded by  agents  of  noxious  virtues,  some  of  which  we  may  avoid, 
but  covet  as  luxuries, — while  others,  if  we  would  avoid,  are  beyond 
our  control  (§  150,  152). 

643,  We  are  therefore  led  to  consider  pathology  under  three  prin- 
cipal heads ;  namely, 

L  Remote  Causes  of  Disease. 
XL  Proximate  or  Pathological  Causes. 
III.  Symptoms* 

L    REMOTE    CAUSES. 

644,  The  remote  causes  of  disease  are  the  (irst  in  the  series*  By 
iheir  deleterious  action  on  the  properties  of  life  they  give  rise  to 
those  changes  which  constitute  the  proximate  or  pathological  causes, 
or  the  essential  conditions  of  disease  (^  188-192),      # 

645,  a.  Remote  causes  are  subdivided  into  predisposing  and  &cci' 
Ung  or  occasional  causes. 

645,  i.  The  predisposing  causes  are  the  most  important ;  being  in- 
dispensable to  all  idiopathic  fevers,  and  to  all  specific  forms  of  disease. 

645,  c.  The  exciting  or  occasional  causvs  are  such  bs  develop  an  at- 
tack of  disease  after  the  predisposing  have  kid  the  foundation.  The 
latter,  therefore,  may  produce  their  full  inipression,  and  the  subject 
escape  an  attack,  unless  afterward  expose  J  to  the  exciting  causes. 
The  predisposing,  however,  often  operate  with  such  intensity  as  to 
prove  exciting,  also;  as  in  small-pox,  measles,  hydrophobia,  poisons, 
injuries,  malaria,  &c.  (§  559),  But  tho  mildnoas,  or  intensity,  of 
many  of  these  affections,  as  in  the  contagious  diseases,  may  depend 
upon  the  antecedent  operarion  of  other  modifying  causes ;  whether 
01  a  predisposing  or  protective  nature (^  630  t). 

Again,  tlie  exciting  cause  often  consists  of  something  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  may  be  perfectly  inoffensive ;  such  as  a  full 
meal,  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  privation  of  sleep,  anxiety,  grief.  In 
such  cases  there  has  always  been  an  antecedent  proiiisposing  cause 
in  operation;  but  either  of  the  foregoing  may  operate  both  as  predia- 
posinii  and  exciting  causes, 

G46,  ^.  Remote  causes  are  cither  internal  or  extemaL 

6i6,  b.  The  inUmal  consist,  for  example,  of  the  passions,  laborious 
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Study,  retention  of  the  faeces,  hereditary  predispositions,  &c.  (§  75-80, 
144,  561). 

646,  c.  The  external  consist,  1st.  Of  such  as  are  ordinarily  salutary, 
but  become  morbific  by  their  excessive  or  too  frequent  use,  or  when 
used  at  undue  seasons,  or  when  the  body  is  disqualified  for  their  use. 
2d.  Such  agents  as  injure  mechanically  the  structure  of  our  bodies. 
3d.  The  great  class  of  truly  morbific  agents,  which  embraces  a  large 
variety  in  the  several  departments  of  nature,  comprehending,  even,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  materia  medica^  when  exceeding  Uie  thera- 
peutical doses,  or  when  employed  in  these  doses  under  circumstances 
of  health  (S  177, 191  by  237-240,  524  rf,  854  c-/,  893,  900,  901,  905). 

647,  Among  the  most  important  of  the  internal  remote  causes  of 
disease  are  morbid  conditions  already  formed.  They  may  be  either 
exciting  or  predisposing,  or  operate  as  conjoint  causes.  In  the  former 
case  other  causes  have  brought  about  the  predisposition.  They  are 
the  great  fountain  of  sympathetic  developments. 

647  i.  The  nervous  influence,  reflex  or  direct,  is  the  immediate  remote 
cause  (predisposing  or  exciting),  of  nearly  all  disordered  states  beyond 
,the  seat  of  the  direct  action  of  other  causes  (§  222-233f ). 

648,  a.  The  predisposing  causes  are  general  and  spccijic. 

648,  h.  The  general  are  such  as  may  be  in  simultaneous  operation 
upon  many  individuals,  and  are,  then,  mostly  connected  with  the  at- 
mosphere, giving  rise  to  influenza,  and  other  catarrhal  affections,  &c. 
Of  tnese  there  are  commonly  several  in  combined  operation ;  though 
there  is  generally  one  more  important  than  the  rest,  especially  m 
acute  forms  of  disease. 

They  consist,  also,  of  all  those  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  various 
forms  of  common  inflammation,  and  all  other  conditions  of  diseaso 
which  do  not  fall  under  the  next  subdivision. 

648,  c.  The  spe^c  causes  form  a  far  more  numerous  class  than 
the  general.  They  consist  of  all  the  natural  or  healthy  and  morbid 
poisons,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  principal  agents  of  the  materia 
medica.  Each  of  these  will  generally  establish  the  predisposition  by 
itself  alone,  and  is  generally  the  exciting  as  well  as  the  predisposing 
cause.  Among  these  causes  must  be  ranked  all  those  which  generate 
idiopathic  fever ;  and  these  being  of  vegetable  origin  must  float  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  around  the  multitude.  They  are,  therefore,  the 
main  causes  of  epidemics,  properly  so  called  (§  650,  663).  Such 
causes  are  generally  aided  in  tne  aevelopmcnt  of  disease  by  others 
which  are  simply  exciting  (§  654,  a), 

648,  d.  The  predisposing  causes  of  sporadic  diseases  are  apt  to  be 
more  numerous  than  those  of  epidemics. 

649,  a.  Remote  external  causes  do  not  produce  their  effects  indis- 
criminately on  all  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  Some  are  per- 
fectly inert  upon  the  skin,  while  others  exert  their  principal  effects 
upon  this  organ.  And  so  of  other  parts.  The  surfaces  upon  which 
they  operate  are,  1st.  The  mucous  tissue;  2d.  The  skin;  3d.  The 
surface  of  wounds  and  abraded  parts ;  4th.  By  being  forced  into  the 
vessels  when  wounds  are  made  by  instruments  charged  with  poisons. 
It  is  in  tho  last  two  ways  alone  that  many  of  the  moot  active  poisons 
produce  their  effects ;  such  as  the  hydrophobic  vims,  the  poison  of 
serpents,  the  poison  of  dissection-wounds,  &o. 

649,  b.  Some  parts  of  a  continuous  mucous  tissue  a^  more  suscep* 
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tible  than  other  parts  of  the  same  tissue  (§  13? -137).  And  so  *»f  tlie] 
skin.  A  current  uf  cold  air,  far  exampio,  striking  the  neck  more 
readily  prailucea  catarrh  than  wljen  impinging  on  any  other  part ; 
while  lis  direct  action  upon  the  healthy  mucous  tissue  of  ihe  lungs  ia 
never  deleterious  (§  136).  Menstruation  is  most  readily  suppressed 
by  cold  applied  to  the  feet^  Sec, 

The  foregoing  facta  depend  upon  a  principle  of  vast  importance  in 
every  branch  of  medicine.  Thus,  in  relation  to  the  pulmonary  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  we  learn  from  it,  pbysiologically,  that  the 
generation  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  elaboration  of  carbon  from  the 
blood,  are  conducted  by  special  vital  processes,  &c.  {§  135,  41!)),  and 
this,  Willi  various  other  relative  facts,  such  as  the  variety  in  effects  of 
natural  siimuli,  goes  to  illustrate  what  is  denoted  by  morbid  phenom- 
ena of  the  special  susceptibilities  of  different  parts  of  a  continuous  tis- 
sue to  the  action  of  morbific  causes,  and  how  the  same  disease  pre- 
sents importtint  viinetics  in  the  several  parts  ;  and,  carrying  tlieso  im- 
portant considerations  to  therapeutics,  we  readily  come  to  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  reason  of  the  difTerences,  local  and  constitutional, 
which  spring  from  the  action  of  the  same  remedy  upon  one  part  or 
another  uf  that  same  tissue;  as,  for  example,  why  taitarized  antimony 
may  relieve  croup  by  its  action  upon  the  stomach,  but  may  kill  in  the 
same  case  by  an  equal  effect  upon  the  intestine*  And  now,  caating  a 
glance  at  the  universal  body,  we  sec  the  same  law  prevailing  in  other 
tissues,  and  among  all  parts  which  differ  in  organization.  These  com- 
bined circumstances  open  an  immense  field  of  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical iiKpiiry,  and  should  forever  employ  the  physician  in  a  critical 
study  of  the  therapeutical  relatioos  oi  the  various  articles  of  the  ma- 
teria medic  a  to  one  part  or  another,  in  their  local  and  sympathetic 
effects,  and  according  to  the  precise  pathological  conditions  of  all  the 
parts  which  arc  likely  to  feel  the  influonco  of  the  i%medy,  or  as  it  may 
affect  the  more  natural  conditions  of  other  parti^,  and,  therefore,  their 
favorable  or  unfavorable  reflected  sympathies  {§  129-^152,  300,  nn^ 
514  A,  638^). 

649,  c.  There  are  probably  but  few  ordinai*y  morbific  agents  which 
affect  I  he  skin  in  its  sound  state,  though  some  may  which  are  not  sus- 
pected. Cold  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  There  are  but  a  few 
of  the  active  poisons  of  the  materia  medica  that  aflVct  either  this  or- 
gan sensibly,  or  other  organs  sympathetically  through  it.  Mercury^ 
tartarized  aniimony,  and  cantharides,  are  among  the  strongest  ex- 
amples of  the  action  of  remedial  agents  upon  the  skin,  and  through 
that  organ  upon  remote  parts.  But,  while  blue  pi!l,  and  the  blue 
mercurial  ointment,  which  are  demonstrably  not  absorbed,  produce  in- 
flammatitin  uf  the  salivary  glands,  and  affect  the  system  at  large,  after 
their  application  to  the  skin,  they  exert  no  more  manifest  effect  upon 
the  skin  itself  than  when  a  cold  current  of  air  gives  rise  to  pneumonia 
or  rhenraatism  (§  057  a).  And  since  the  foregoing  pmparations  of  mer- 
cury are  no  more  absorbed  than  the  cold  air,  it  is  evident  that  their  di- 
rect action,  like  that  of  cold,  must  be  exerted  through  the  cuticle  upon 
the  Busceptihle  properties  nf  the  skin  (§  514  d,  826  c,  1059,  1088  6), 

Canthandes  and  tiirlarized  antimony,  on  the  contrary,  affect  the  skin 
sensibly,  and  in  a  direct  manner,  and  other  parts,  as  in  the  foregoing 
case,  by  sympathy.  But,  tartarized  antimony  applied  to  the  skin  will 
not  induce  nausea,  nor  affect  the  constitution  at  large,  whatever  iia 
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morbid  susceptibilities,  but  only  certain  parts  in  the  yicinity  of  its  ap- 
plication, and  then  only  when  those  parts  are  pretematurally  suscep- 
tible (§  143).  It  then  operates,  like  blisters,  through  contiguous  sym- 
pathy (§  497, 1088  b).     And  so  equally  of  croton  oil  (^  893  a,  905). 

When,  however,  almost  any  article  of  the  materia  medica  is  taken 
into  the  stomach  it  produces  an  obvious  impression  upon  that  organ, 
or  upon  the  intestines.  Reflex  nervous  influences  are  then  transmitted 
to  other  parts ;  and  it  is  upon  this  great  law  in  relation  to  the  intesti- 
nal canal  especially  that  the  curative  effects  of  remedies  depend.  A 
strong  analogy  is  also  thus  supplied  in  proof  of  the  p.nmary  action  of 
many  of  the  profoundly  morbific  agents  upon  the  alimentary  mucous 
tissue;  since  the  positive  remedial  agents  are  as  truly,  though  more 
transiently,  morbific  (§  901).  It  may  be  one  part  or  another  of  thar 
tissue, — where  it  traverses  the  nose,  or  the  mouth,  or  intestines,  ac 
cording  to  the  special  virtues  of  the  operating  cause,  and  the  natural  or 
acquired  modifications  of  the  vital  states  in  either  part  (§  150,  649  b), 
just  as  one  mental  emotion  or  another  will,  through  direct  nervous  ac- 
tion, strike  at  this  part  or  at  that  of  the  foregoing  tissue,  or  again 
descend  upoii  other  parts  of  the  organ  as  it  may  fluctuate  in  its  vital 
states ;  or,  at  other  times,  may  aim  at  other  organs  (§  227,  500).  The 
mucous  texture  of  the  lungs  is,  also,  doubtless,  oflen  the  seat  of  mor- 
bific influences  from  external  agents ;  though  here  we  have  no  great 
range  of  analogies. 

649,  d.  The  reason  why  the  skin  is  so  little  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ence of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  consists  partly  in  the  protection 
which  is  afforded  by  the  cuticle ;  not,  however,  because  of  itb  sup- 
posed impervious  nature  which  is  inculcated  by  the  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, but  that  the  cuticle  is  a  mere  shield  to  the  veir  susceptible 
properties  of  the  true  skin.  When,  therefore,  that  guard  is  removed, 
numerous  agents  operate  with  great  and  rapid  effect,  and  send  their 
influences  abroad  with  great  power  over  the  system.  Hence,  one  of 
the  obvious  final  causes  of  the  cuticle. — See  p.  930,  §  1088  b, 

650.  Every  distinct  morbific  agent  (and  every  remedy),  however 
allied  to  others,  has  its  peculiar  virtues,  which  produce,  cateris  pari-, 
bus,  a  general  corresponding  modification  of  the  vital  properties  and 
functions  (§  52).  If  two  or  more  be  united,  chemically  or  mechani- 
cally, the  compound  is  an  agent  of  new  virtues,  and  produces  corre- 
sponding efiects  (§  188},  d).  This  is  the  reason  for  combining  reme- 
dial agents.  Hence  arise  many  varieties  of  inflammation,  and  of  idio- 
pathic fever ;  the  difierences  being  greater  where  the  morbific  causes 
difier  most  from  each  other,  or,  as  two  or  more  may  operate  (§  766). 
This  is  rendered  distinctly  obvious  by  the  specific  character  of  those 
diseases  which  follow  the  application  of  morbid  or  healthy  animal 
poisons  in  each  of  the  cases,  respectively.  Thus,  the  poisons  of  small- 
pox, of  measles,  of  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  always  afiect  the  vital  condition 
in  nearly  one  uniform  way.  From  these  distinct  and  strongly-mark- 
ed afiections  we  might  safely  reason  to  all  other  morbific  agents ;  but, 
independently  of  this  analogy,  which  rarely  fails  in  relation  to  any  or- 
ganic laws,  we  have  the  same  proof,  though  less  remarkable,  in  respect 
to  other  affections.  In  the  great  family  of  idiopathic  fevers,  among 
which  there  are  close  resemblances,  there  is  no  rational  doubt  that 
each  variety  depends  upon  specifically  diflerent  predisposing  causes. 
It  appears,  also,  to  be  well  ascertained  that  these  causes  are  of  vege- 
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table  origin,  and  that  the  differences  m  their  nature  cfepend  upon  differ- 
ent coinhmationa  of  their  elementary  principles,  that  take  place  during 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  This  difference  in  decompo- 
silion,  and  the  consequent  generation  of  each  peculiar  poison,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  and  exact  modes  in  which  the  elements  rccomhino*  ia 
owing  to  various  chemical  influences;  such  as  peculiar  states  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  heat,  moisture,  liglit^  &cc.;  and  also  upon  the  kirul 
of  vegetable  matter,  its  simplicity  or  variety,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  whether  impregnated  with  fresh  or  salt  water,  or 
whether  the  vegetable  matter  bo  superficial  or  mixed  with  earth,  &c. 
Certain  climates,  cities,  &.C.,  will  generate  varieties  of  fever,  and  of 
other  diseases,  which  never  happen  in  other  places  (^  10G8,  i,  tw(e). 

All  the  foregoing  ha3  its  exact  analogies  in  the  nataral  agents  of 
life  (§  136)v^ 

651,  a.  The  predisposing  causes,  nevertheless,  give  to  disease  nn 
small  part  of  its  special  character,  while  in  each  tissue,  or  part  of  a 
tissue,  of  any  given  organ,  the  exact  pathology  also  dependa  on  the 
special  vital  constitution  of  that  part  (§  132-152), 

651,  b.  Age,  sex,  habits,  &c.,  exert,  also,  certain  influences  upon 
the  results  of  the  remote  causes  of  disease ;  and  it  is  owing  to  analo* 
gous  changes  in  the  vital  states  that  the  usual  effects  of  any  morbific 
cause  in  ordinary  con-^titutions  may  bo  variously  modified  in  constitu- 
tions which  possess  natural  or  acquired  peculiarities,  fcc.  The  influ- 
ences left  by  former  diseases,  and  whatever  may  have  diverted  the 
properties  of  life  from  their  peHectly  natural  character,  or  have  in- 
creased their  susceptibility,  will  be  conducive  to  the  deleterious  ac- 
tion of  morbific  causes,  and  of  many  of  the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life, 
and  m:iy  variously  modify  the  results  in  the  several  cases,  respectively. 
Hence  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  modifications  of  disease,  while 
they  may  agree  in  the  general  outlines  (^  153-156,  163,  535-630), 

652,  a.  By  no  circumstances,  however,  is  the  pathology  of  disease 
BO  greatly  determined  aa  by  the  predisposing  causes;  and  this  impor- 
tant result,  therefore,  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  ihe  simplicity 
or  the  variely,  and  intensity,  of  the  causes,  as  well  as  by  their  nature 

652»  b.  But,  there  is  not  only  one  predisposing  catise  which  is  gen- 
tarally  most  important,  and  which  mostly  rules  the  pathology,  but  there 
are  many  morbific  agents  which  are  capable  of  so  controlling  all 
other  inH nonces  as  to  determine  certain  uniform  morbid  conditions, 
whose  symptoms  may  be  foretold  j  particularly  the  healthy  and  mor- 
bid animal  poisons.  The  contribution,  however,  which  is  often  made 
by  other  causes  as  to  the  intertsity  and  complicatinns  of  exact  diseases 
is  well  manifested  in  epidemic  scarlatina,  epidemic  measles,  and  ©pi* 
deraic  dysentery  (§  630  e,  663,  827  e,  961-970,  1002-1005). 

652,  c.  The  precise  vital  influences  of  any  remote  cause,  their  dc* 
pendence  upon  the  exact  nature  of  that  cause  (all  other  things  being 
equal),  is  critically  displayed  by  the  effects  of  slightly  varied  mechan- 
ical agents.  Thus,  **  a  mere  prick  or  scratch  is  usually  followed  by 
cutaneous  erysipelas  ;  but  not  so  with  a  deeper  wound  ;  and  a  punc- 
tured wound  is  less  likely  to  induce  it  than  a  lacerated  one*'  (§  722, 
725.  Also,  Med.  and  Phffs,  Comm.,  vol  i.,  p.  61 0  ;  vol.  iL,  p.  474-480). 
And  so  in  the  same  critical  sense  of  the  acclimated  subject  tvlien  a 
new  epidemic  influence  may  prevail,  as  set  forth  in  section  551. 
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More  stnkmg  distinctions,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
are  shown  by  such  agents  as  opium,  cantharides,  mercury,  the  virus 
of  snakes,  of  the  mad  dog,  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c. 

The  importance  of  enforcing  this  fact,  in  a  practical  sense  at  least, 
b  shown  by  a  common  disregard  of  the  subject,  as  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing example.  Thus, — Pereira,  in  his  erudite  work  on  the-  Mate- 
ria Medica,  very  justly  says,  that,  "  ihe  precise  pathological  condition 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  an  animal  under  the  influence  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid  is  matter  of  conjecture."  But  he  adds, — '*  Whatever 
it  may  be,  it  is  probably  identical  vrith  that  which  occurs  during  an 
epileptic  paroxysm,  and  with  that  induced  by  loss  of  blood."  Now, 
loss  of  blood  will  often  remove  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  at  once ;  aiid 
is  the  best  remedy  for  the  cerebral  congestion  induced  by  hydro</^- 
anic  acid,  after  the  depressing  effect  of  the  acid  is  over. 

652,  d.  The  physiological  inquirer  will  not  fail  to  apply  the  fore- 
going facts  in  opposition  to  the  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses  of 
life  and  disease. 

653,  a.  Animal  or  vegetable  poisons,  if  natural  or  healthy,  are  the 
product  of  natural  organic  actions ;  if  morbid,  they  are  generated  by 
diseased  actions ;  if  altered  from  the  foregoing  conditions,  they  are 
more  or  less  the  product  of  chemical  decomposition. 

653,  b.  Since,  also,  every  specific  disease  requires  its  exact  cause, 
and  as  every  cause  of  disease  which  is  elaborated  by  the  living  or- 
ganism requires  a  certain  precise  state  of  the  organic  properties  and 
Unctions  for  its  production,  (or  if  more  or  less  of  a  chemical  nature 
it  has  lost  its  original  peculiarities,)  it  follows  that  the  disease  which  is 
produced  by  a  healthy  animal  or  vegetable  poison  cannot  be  gener- 
ated by  a  morbid  one,  and  vice  versa,  nor  can  a  chemical  product  be- 
come the  cause  of  a  disease  which  is  induced  by  poisons  that  are  ex- 
clusively, the  product  of  organic  action,  as  in  small-pox,  measles, 
yellow  and  typhus  fevers,  &c.  And  since  small-pox  is  produced  by 
a  morbid  organic  product,  and  can  never,  therefore,  arise  from  an- 
other cause,  and  can  be  alone  propagated  by  contagion,  so,  also,  as 
the  foregoing  fevers  depend,  in  certain  known  instances,  upon  the 
products  of  vegetable  decay,  they  can  never  be  of  a  communicable 
nature.  Nevertheless,  other  causes  may  predispose  the  body  to  the 
operation  of  the  more  specific  predisposing  agents,  so  that  small-pox, 
measles,  &c.,  may  be  unusually  epidemic  and  malignant  (§  630  e). 

653,  c.  Healthy  animal  poisons,  therefore,  are  never  generated  by 
the  diseased  processes  which  they  excite ;  but  the  morbid  ones  are 
reproduced  by  such  processes,  and  by  no  other,  and  mostly  by  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species,  while  the  same  law  of  individuality  is 
universal  as  to  healthy  animal  poisons. 

653,  d.  For  the  foregoing  reasons  no  contagious  disease  can  ever 
be  propagated  by  any  other  cause  than  such  as  is  generated  by  that 
precise  modification  of  the  vital  states  which  constitutes  the  essence  ol 
the  disease.  By  the  same  inductive  process  all  those  affections  which 
have  for  their  causes  the  products  of  laws  which  govern  inorganic 
matter  can  neither  be  regarded  as  contagious  by  the  philosopher,  nor 
shown  to  be  so  by  the  man  who  doubts  every  thing  but  his  senses. 
The  laws  of  life  and  the  laws  of  chemistry  are  as  wide  as  the  poles 
from  each  other.  No  organic  action  can  form  the  chemical  combina- 
tions of  dead  matter,  nor  can  the  forces  of  chemistry  imitate  the  mor* 
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bid  any  more  than  the  healthy  products  of  life  (§  43,  44,  52,  53,  150, 
191  a,  400  c,  d,  Ul^  c,  630  e,  758,  773,  777-780,  1057  e-ff). 

Since,  therefore,  raiik^mata  produce  yellow  fever,  plague,  typhus,  &c.> 
it  clearly  follows  that  the  living  system,  ivben  affected  by  those  diseases, 
cannot  generate  a  piJisou  capable  of  producing  the  same  affection  in  oth* 
era,  Bince  the  poison  depended  originally  upon  vegetable  decomposition 
(§  657  6,  741  b).     '^Vcnlas  iaki  in  puleor^ 

But,  independently  of  this  incontrovertible  law  which  is  predicated 
of  numerous  facts  in  physiology  and  pathology,  and  without  one  to  in- 
validate its  force,  the  whole  of  this  question  as  to  the  contagiousness 
of  fevers  is  settled  negatively  by  a  great  variety  of  direct  observations. 
(See  Objections  to  the  sujypos^d  CoJitagioumess  of  Yeltmo  Fever ^  &c.,  in 
Med,  and  Phys^  Comm,^  voL  i.,  p.  445-453,  noiCy  532-534;  vol,  ii,,  p. 
511.)— Also,  §  1068  h^  note,     [Just  now,  1860,  suddenly  abandoned,] 

G54,  a.  Specific  predisposing  causes,  consisting  of  animal,  and  min- 
eral, and  most  of  the  vegetable  poisons,  generally  produce  their  sen- 
sible effects  with  great  rapidity*  Even  vegetable  miasmata,  in  a  state 
of  concentration,  may  determine  an  attack  of  idiopathic  fever  as  soon 
as  their  operation  begins  (§  648).  It  is  upon  this  rapidity  of  effect 
that  much  of  the  utility  of  the  materia  raedica  depends  (§  554).  I  have 
accumulated  examples  of  this  nature  in  the  Medical  and  Physiolotrical 
Commentaries  {voL  i.,  p.  471-474,  &c.).  But  as  no  small  number 
believe,  with  lionis,  that  "it  is  not  true,  els  baa  been  said  too  often, 
i}[ml  facts  do  not  become  old,  and  tho  immense  majority  of  them  have 
become  so ;  and,  moreover,  those  which  we  collect  in  these  iimcs, 
will,  in  like  manner,  in  their  turn,  become  old"  (the  "numerical 
method"  to  tho  contrary  notwithstanding,  *^/J.,  vol.  ii,,  p,  810),  1 
shall,  I  sajp  in  view  of  this  skepticism  in  respect  to  "facts"  (§  51,  a,  t), 
present  an  instance  fresh  from  Bombay  (1816)  relative  to  the  malipr* 
nant  cholei-a,  and  as  yielding  **  food  for  the  mind  contemplative," 
Thus,  the  writer : 

'*  Who  shall  depict  the  scene  in  the  bospitalsl  I  speak  more  of  the 
Fusiliers,  bocauso  of  that  I  saw  much  ;  every  cot  was  filled — <Jelirium 
here,  death  there — the  fearful  shrieks  of  pain  and  anguish.  Men 
whom  you  had  SGen  a  short  time  before  hale  and  strong,  were  rolling 
in  at  every  door,  crowding  every  space — countenances  so  full  of  mis- 
ery— eyes  sunken  and  glaring,  shriveled  and  blackened  cheeks.  This, 
too,  the  w^ork  of  five  short  minutes  or  less  I  So  sudden  was  death 
with  some,  that  they  were  seized,  cramped,  collapsed,  dead,  almost 
as  fast  as  I  have  written  the  worda.  Previous  health  and  strength 
were  no  guaranties  j  men  attending  the  burials  of  their  comrades 
were  attacked,  home  to  tho  hospital,  and  buried  themselves  the  next 
piorning.  Pits  were  dug  in  the  church-yard  morning  and  evening; 
sowed  up  in  their  beddings,  coiBnless,  they  were  laid  side  by  side,  one 
aervice  read  over  alL'^ 

The  foregoing  paragraph,  as  well  as  the  facts  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  in  another  work,  may  remind  the  reader  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  nux  vomica,  &c,,  and  lead  him 
to  appreciate  the  analogies  in  the  modes  in  which  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  bring  about  their  results,  and  strengthen  his  philosophy  of 
the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  (§  494  dd^  827  d), 

654,  A.  The  fijregoing,  however,  is  not  equally  true  of  morbid  ani- 
mal poisons^  which  arc  alike  specific.     I  may  also  say,  as  farther  11- 

*  A  roniArkAtilc  plmgiansin  of  the  foragoing  argument  (§  653  o-d)  was  expend  tir 
m  amwp^ndeht  in  A  merican  Medical  GaxeUt  (N.  Y.)»  Dccetnocr,  1859.    '*  Veritat  nnciVJ^ 
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histrative  of  great  vital  laws,  that  morbid  animal  poisons  have,  com- 
monly, the  remarkable  attribute  of  producing  their  sensible  effects  at 
more  determinate  periods  than  any  other  predisposing  causes,  with  a 
few  exceptions  like  the  hydrophobic  virus.  It  is  also  another  striking 
fact,  that  natural  small-pox  occurs  in  about  fourteen  days  after  expo- 
sure, but  that  the  intermediate  period  is  only  eight  days  where  the 
same  disease  is  communicated  by  inoculation.  The  disease,  too,  is 
violent  in  the  former,  and  comparatively  mild  in  the  latter  case ;  thus 
showing  that  slight  variations  in  the  condition  of  the  predisposing 
causes  will  not  only  vary  the  duration  of  the  predisposition,  but  mod- 
ify all  the  phenomena  of  the  ensuing  disease  (§  650,  651).  This  is 
more  particularly  seen  in  the  relative  history  of  natural  small-pox  and 
the  cow-pox,  which  are,  essentially,  one  disease.  It  is  an  example, 
also,  which  illustrates  the  specific  modifications  of  the  properties  of 
life  in  different  animals ;  since  we  know  of  no  other  than  the  cow 
(certainly  not  the  human  species)  that  can  so  alter  the  variolous  poi- 
son (§  545.  Also,  Med,  and  Pkys.  Comtn.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  184,  195-200). 
654,  c.  Again,  there  may  be  an  interval  of  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  after  the  application  and  the  removal  of  the  predisposing  cause, 
before  disease  ensues.  This  is  witnessed  particularly  in  some  re- 
markable exceptions  which  occur  among  the  specific  causes ;  as  those 
which  generate  intermittent  fever,  while  the  same  causes  may  also 
develop  an  attack  with  great  rapidity  (§  654,  o).  "  When  a  cause  is 
applied  which  produces  fever,"  says  the  philosophical  Fordyce,  "  it 
produces  it  uno  ictu,  although  the  cause  be  no  longer  applied.  Nei- 
ther is  it  increased,  diminished,  or  altered,  by  the  farther  application 
of  its  cause." 

654,  d.  Where  the  sensible  effects  follow  rapidly  the  application  of 
(he  causes,  the  predisposing  is  generally  adequate  to  the  full  produc- 
tion of  disease ;  and  it  may  be  equally  so  where  the  interval  is  longer^ 
as  in  small-pox,  hydrophobia,  &c.,  though  more  commonly  some  ex- 
citing causes  are  necessary,  as  probably  in  a  large  proportion  of  idio- 
pathic fevers.  Hence,  an  attack  of  these  diseases  may  be  often  pre- 
vented by  a  proper  regimen,  but  not  by  medicine. — Note  S  p.  1124. 

655.  Specific  causes  commonly  operate  with  greater  certainty  than 
the  general  (§  646) ;  and  this  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  former  generally  act  both  as  predisposing  and  exciting  causes. 
But,  even  the  effects  of  these  may  be  moderated  by  a  proper  regimen. 
Low  diet,  for  instance,  after  exposure  to  small-pox,  measles,  scarlati- 
na, &<;.,  or  after  inoculation,  or  exposure  to  the  causes  of  feveri  will 
lessen  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  when 
a  stimulant  diet,  &c.,  contribute  to  their  production  (§  663 j. 

656.  The  ordinary  exciting  causes,  which,  in  their,  usual  force,  com^ 
monly  fail  of  producing  disease  where  a  morbid  tendency  has  not  been 
induced  by  predisposing  causes,  may  readily  become  predisposing,  or 
both  together,  by  a  greater  intensity  of  action. 

657,  a.  It  commonly  happens,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  that, 
when  predisposing  causes  are  not  followed  immediately  by  a  devel- 
opment of  disease,  the  principal  morbid  states  take  place  in  organs 
distant  from  that  on  which  the  morbific  causes  exert  their  direct  ac- 
tion. The  main  predisposition,  therefore,  is  produced  by  reflected 
nenrous  action  ;  and  of  course  it  is  there  that  the  principal  explo- 
sion of  disease  takes  place.     It  is  subsequent  to  this,  that  the  surfaces 
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on  which  the  agents  exert  their  <lirect  action  hecorae  sensibly  involved 
in  disease  ;  and  then  it  is  probably  quite  as  much  a  result  of  sympa* 
tholic  reaction  from  the  organs  where  the  main  explosion  takes  place 
(§  M8,  514  k,  524  c^  743).  This  ia  especially  true  of  the  alimentary 
and  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and  of  the  skin,  upon  tbe  former  of 
which  malaria  appear  to  exert  their  direct  action.  The  principle  is 
seen  distinctly  in  the  pulmonic  inflammation,  rheumatism,  &:c.|  which 
fallow  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  skin,  and  in  the  application  of  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  other  unirrttating  remedial  agents,  to  the  unde- 
nuded  surface  (§  649,  c).  And  so  of  other  remedies  addressed  to  the 
atomaclK  They  commonly  exert  their  most  sensible  effects  upon  the 
remote  parts  now  rendered  particularly  susceptible  by  the  presence 
of  disease  (§  137,  d).  But  examples  of  remedial  influencea  more  io 
point  occur  in  8ubscf|uent  sections  (§  902  m,  905).  In  respect  to  mor- 
bific causes,  however,  there  may  not  exist  any  preternatural  auscep- 
tibility  of  the  distant  parts,  but  the  agents  establish  their  effects  in  con- 
formity with  la\¥s  already  indicated  (§  150,  &c.).  The  propagation 
of  their  influencea  in  the  foregoing  manner  is  replete  with  problems 
of  the  deepest  interest  in  medicine,  and  reason  is  often  conducted  to 
the  truth  by  a  firm  hold  upon  a  long  chain  of  analogies.  In  this  way, 
for  example,  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  that  hydropliobia  follows  the 
law  of  propagation  by  nervous  influence.  The  hyiirophobic  virus  es- 
tablishes certain  iraperceptiblo  morbid  influences  upon  the  bitten  part, 
ivhich  are  by  reflex  action  propagated  over  the  system ;  and  here,  as 
in  miasmatic  fever,  the  predisposition  is  sufficiently  formed  in  various 
other  parts  as  not  to  require,  for  the  general  explosion,  a  full  devel- 
opment of  disease  in  the  bitten  part.  There  are  commonly  present, 
however,  in  hydrophobia,  Bymptoma  which  denote  either  inEammation 
or  morbid  irritation  of  the  injured  part,  just  antecedently  to  the  gen- 
eral explosion,  which  is  precipitated  by  it.  Hence,  also,  the  reason 
why  the  removal  of  the  bitten  part,  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  after 
the  infliction  of  the  wound,  may  prevent  hydrophobia ;  which  it  would 
be  absurd  to  explain  by  the  humoral  philosophy  of  this  disease  (Mecl^ 
ival  ami  Phijsiohgkal  OommmlancSy  \o\.  i,,  p,  499-505),— IS^ote  B. 

657,  b.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  a  peculiarity  attends  idiopathic 
fever  in  its  universal  invasion  of  the  body  (§  148,  757,  &c.);  and  this 
leads  me  to  indicate  a  certain  difference  in  the  sympathetic  propaga- 
tion of  the  predisposing  influences  from  what  may  obtain  in  the  more 
circumscribed  forma  of  disease.  In  the  operation  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  fever,  the  reflected  nervous  influence  from  the  direct 
seat  of  morbific  action  gives  rise  to  coincident  pathological  states 
throughout  the  system,  where  ihere  is  no  interference  from  inflamma- 
tion or  venous  congestion  ;  while  other  morbific  causes  are  apt  to  re- 
sult in  various  modes  of  disease,  as  the  effects  of  sympathetic  influ* 
ences  radiated  from  their  scat  of  action.  In  the  former  case,  there- 
fore, the  general  extension  of  reflex  nervous  actions  ia  equivalent, 
in  principle,  to  a  specific  universal  action  of  the  original  predisposing 
cause  (§  228,  653,  516  f^,  no.  6,638^), 

658.  If  disease  be  limited  to  the  part  on  which  the  morbific  cause 
makes  its  direct  impression  tlie  changes  may  he  then  instituted  by  tho 
direct  action  of  the  cause  npon  the  organic  properties,  and  without  any 
necessaiyinter^^entiun  of  the  nervous  power.  And  so  of  remedial  agents. 
as  when  caustic  is  applied  to  ulcers,  unguents  to  the  skin,  &c.     But, 
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it  more  commonly  happens  that  the  reflected  nervous  powci  is  tho 
immediate  agent  in  the  production  or  cure  of  disease,  though  seated 
in  the  part  to  which  the  morbific  or  remedial  agent  is  applied.  This 
reflection  of  the  nervous  power  may  come  either  directly  through  the 
nerves  supplying  the  part,  or  from  organs  more  remote  (§  184, 188, 205 
-216,  222-233^,  475-^92, 493  cc,  500, 514  ^  647^,  893^,  902, 905  a). 

659,  a.  Predisposing  causes  are  often  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
especially  when  of  a  complex  nature.  Their  operation  may  have  be- 
gun at  some  remote  period,  and  there  may  have  been  a  long  consec- 
utive series  without  much  relation  to  each  other.  Neither  may  be 
sufficient  to  lay  the   foundation   of  disease ;   but  each  renders  the 

groperties  of  life  more  and  more  susceptible  to  morbific  influences 
om  other  causes,  but  which,  otherwise,  might  have  been  innoxious. 
These  new  causes  being  applied,  one  after  another,  alter  more  and 
more  the  natural  condition  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions,  till, 
at  last,  some  new,  and  perhaps  as  mild  a  cause,  produces  a  sudden 
explosion  of  disease.  This  last  cause  is  often  mistaken,  and  often  fa- 
tally for  the  patient,  as  the  principal,  or  only  source  of  a  malady 
which  has  been  the  slow  consequence  of  a  long  series  of  causes. 
And  so  of  the  last  remedy,  after  a  series  of  remedial  influences. 

Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the  first  in  the  chain  of  predispos- 
ing causes  begins  in  childhood,  and  the  last  do^  not  take  place  till 
adult  age.  The  gastric  and  hepatic  inflammations  which  supervene 
on  the  indigestion  of  adult  life  have  often  grown  out  of  improper 
fiDod  in  childhood,  and  a  neglect  of  other  natural  habits,  which  are 
continued  till  habitual  indigestion  sets  in.  It  then  becomes  diflicult, 
from  the  influence  of  habit,  to  accomplish  a  cure ;  and  these  patients, 
too  often  indisposed  to  exercise  self-denial,  go  on  with  persevering 
indulgence,  and  carry  forward  the  morbid  changes  till  obstinate  ana 
even  disorganizing  inflammations  ensue  (§  548).  Such,  too,  is  the 
frequent  history  of  intemperate  drinkers,  excessive  tobacco  chewers 
and  smokers,  opium  eaters,  &c. ;  the  poison  being  slowly  morbific  in 
all  the  cases,  but  aided  in  its  operation  by  many  concurring  causes 
(§  524  c,  527  h,  d,  548,  578,  G30  e,  714,  902  c,  m,  905  a,  970  c,  1066). 
From  this  combined  series  of  causes,  and  their  gradual  influences 
upon  the  vital  conditions,  there  is  every  variety  and  gradation,  as  tc 
number,  time,  activity,  &c.,  down  to  those  which,  like  a  scald,  or  the 
bite  of  a  venomous  snake,  develop  inflammation  at  once,  or,  like 
prussic  acid,  extinguish  on  the  instant,  and  without  any  other  antece- 
dent change,  the  entire  powers  of  the  organic  being. 

659,  h.  The  foregoing  gradual  operation  of  morbific  agents  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis ^§  836),  and  is  analogous, 
in  principle,  to  the  philosophy  of  acclimation,  and  to  the  formation  of. 
artificial  temperaments  (§  558,  560-563,  591).  The  causes,  indeed, 
being  perhaps  not  remarkably  different,  and  only  morbific  under  spe- 
cial circumstances,  may  transform  the  melancholic  into  the  sanguineo- 
melancholic,  or  into  the  nervous  temperament,  instead  of  producing 
chronic  indigestion,  or  some  habit  of  feeble  health  (§  535-540,  602). 

660.  In  the  last  section  we  have  examples  of  what  is  in  constant 
progress  in  disease,  namely,  the  predisposing  influence  which  a  dis- 
eased organ  exerts  on  others  which  were  not  diseased.  These  mor- 
bific reflex  actions,  leading  to  various  sympathetic  diseases,  then  fall 
within  the  category  of  predisposing  causes ;  as  may  also  the  resulting 
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diaeaaes;  but,  if  they  concur  only  in  a  secondary  manner  wilh  olhti 
ciiuse8t  then  thoy  naay  be  only  excitinor,  or  b")th  exciting  and  predis- 
pufling  causes  (§  143  b,  222-332,  514  h,  G47,  715), 

661,  Finally,  all  those  hereditary  peculiariues,  in  which  there  b  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  vkal  stales  to  take  on  diseased  conditions, 
may  be  included  under  remote  predisposing  causes*  But  this  is 
rather  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  since,  in  the  hereditary  constitu- 
diins,  the  tendency  to  disease  is  virtually  no  more  than  the  common 
predisposition  to  disease^  and  is  equally  owing  to  remote  causes 
which  have  exerted  their  predisposing  eSecta  upon  our  ancestoi-s.  It 
is  convenient,  therefore^  to  assume  these  transmitted  peculiarities  aa 
equivalent  to  the  remote  causes  themselves.  And^  although  we  can- 
not trace  out  the  remote  influences  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
scrofulous  constitution,  or  of  other  hereditary  predispositions,  the 
known  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  accidental  conslitn lions  is 
equivalent  to  a  knowledge  of  the  raature  of  the  remote  predisposing 
causes;  since  in  other  affections  we,  do  but  employ  our  knowledge  of 
the  predisposing  causes  in  finding  out  the  exact  pathological  character 
of  disease.    And  so,  also,  of  the  several  temperaments  (§  56 1 ,  585,  &c. ), 

662,  a.  A  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  of  diease  is  often  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  treatment  of  disease.  Catanh,  for  in- 
Btance,  arising  from  ^Id,  in  a  sound  constitution,  although  prolonged, 
may  be  suffered  to  pass  without  much  reraedtal  care ;  but,  if  it  have 
for  one  of  its  remote  causes  a  natural  tendency  to  pulmonary  phthi- 
sis, it  should  awaken  all  our  vigilance  for  its  removal.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  In  the  ordinary  catarrh  all  the  remote  causes  soon  cease 
their  operation,  exert  no  profound  nor  specific  changes,  and  the  vital 
states  soon  obey  their  natural  tendency  to  the  standard  of  health. 
In  the  other  case  remote  causes  had  been  in  prolonged  operation, 
are  more  or  less  of  a  specific  character,  and  the  resulting  predisposi- 
tion has  almost  the  fixedness  of  the  temperaments  (§  543,  548,  561, 
662,  585,  &c.).  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  tendency  of  nature  is 
to  go  the  wrong  way;  and  in  proportion  to  this  she  requires  the  in- 
tervention of  art.  We  must  then  make  repeated  impressions  upon 
the  diseased  conditions  before  we  can  establish  the  arlifical  changes, 
before  we  may  counteract  the  naturally  morbi!ic  tendency.  This  be- 
mg  accomplished,  a  favorable  inclination  is  given  to  the  balance  of 
nature,  arjd  she  comes  in  with  languid  efic»rts  at  restoration.— Note  F, 

662,  &.  Again,  a  fever,  or  inflammation,  with  partial  remissions^ 
presents  itself.  The  fate  of  the  patient  may  now  depend  upon  our 
Knowledge  of  whether  the  principal  remote  cause  consisted  of  marsh 
miasmata,  or  of  some  other  morbific  agent,  althotjgh  it  have  kng 
ceased  to  operate  ;  since,  in  the  former  case»  the  Peruvian  bark,  arse- 
nic, &c.,  may  be  indispensable,  while  in  the  latter  they  would  be  de- 
structive (§  870),  It  often  happens,  also,  where  the  remote  cause  is 
still  in  operation,  that  its  removal  alone,  especially  those  of  a  general 
nature,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  speedy  cure  (§  648^  815). 

Venous  congestions,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  may  bo  also  attend- 
ant on  intermittent  fever»  which  shall  ultimately  require  the  Peruvian 
febrifuge,  but  which  would  bo  aggravated  in  most  other  cases.  After 
bloodletting,  it  is  the  great  remedy  for  the  intermitting  apoplexies  of 
Italy,  &c.  In  all  these  cases,  the  congestive  afft^ction  is  peculiarly 
modifiod  by  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  cause  (§  S16,  817). 
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662.  c.  Again,  it  has  been  always  found,  on  dissection,  that  delirium 
«  potu  was  attended  with  venous  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and  such  is 
the  modifying  influence  of  the  remote  cause  that  one  of  its  frequent 
remedies  is  opium,  and  in  quantities  that  Wduld  induce  another  modi- 
fication of  the  same  disease  if  administered  in  healthy  states  of  the 
system,  and  for  which  bloodletting  and  coflee  would  be  the  remedies. 
This  peculiar  fact  impresses  us  forcibly  as  to  the  wonderful  modifica- 
tions which  different  morbific  agents  establish  in  particular  forms  of 
disease,  and  enforces  the  importance  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
predisposing  cause.  Striking  examples  occur  in  the  self-limited  dis- 
eases (§  858,  861).     In  delirium  a  potu  antiphlogistics  should  prevail.* 

663.  The  remote  causes  which  readily  produce  disease  in  one  man 
may  not  in  another.  Thus,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  fe- 
ver, or  the  malignant  cholera,  or  influenza,  a  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants may  escape  the  disease.  There  is,  therefore,  something  ap- 
pertaining to  that  part  of  the  multitude  which  escapes  that  enables 
them  to  resist  the  morbific  effects  of  the  prevailing  remote  cause  (§ 
648,  b).  And  here  observation,  as  well  as  vital  philosophy,  enables 
us  to  understand  the  reasons,  and  how  epidemics  may  be  baffled. 

We  find,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  yellow  fever,  and  all  other  con- 
gestive fevers,  prevailing  epidemically,  that  their  subjects  are  apt  to 
live  on,  after  the  appearance  of  the  distemper,  without  much  regard 
to  their  habits.  They  eat  as  freely  as  usual  of  animal  food,  drink 
their  wine,  and  perhaps  more  ardent  spirits.  Othera  have  become  in- 
firm from  irregular  habits,  and  such  are,  in  consequence,  rendered 
more  susceptible  of  the  epidemical  influence  (§  827  c,  c). 

On  the  contrary,  we  observe  that  the  class  who  escape  are  more 
generally  abstemious,  eat  less  stimula^ting  food,  or  renounce  it  alto- 
gether, abandon  all  alcoholic  liquors,  avoid  the  night  air,  retire  early 
to  rest,  &c.  (§  615,  &c.,  623-625,  645  b,  630  e). 

And  so,  where  there  exist  constitutional  or  other  tendencies  to  dis- 
ease ;  its  attack  may  be  averted  by  habitually  avoiding  many  agents 
which  are  inoffensive  to  others  (§  150).  Peculiarities  in  respect  to 
temperament  are,  also,  often  concerned  in  the  degrees  of  susceptibil- 
ity to  the  influence  of  morbific  agents ;  just  as  they  are  in  respect  to 
remedial.  The  sanguine,  for  example,  will  be  more  the  subjects  than 
the  melancholic  or  the  phlegmatic ;  and  the  former  require  greater 
vigilance  as  to  exciting  causes  (§  551,  597,  598). — Note  Oo  p.  1141. 

664.  Certain  predisposing  causes  sometimes  extinguish  the  suscep- 
tibility to  their  morbific  action  even  in  concentrated  degrees  when 
they  have  been  long  in  operation  in  degrees  less  intense ;  as  in  accli- 
mation, the  use  of  tobacco,  &c.  (§  544, 545,  551).  Some  other  causes 
always,  or  nearly  so,  destroy  the  susceptibility  to  their  action  through 
all  future  time  after  having  once  produced  disease.  These  consist, 
mostly,  of  a  few  morbid  animal  poisons;  namely,  of  small-pox,  mea- 
sles, scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  and  mumps.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  all  these  diseases  are, contagious  without  contact,  and  are  the  onl^ 
ones  to  which  this  combined  law  applies  (§  545,  654  b), 

665.  Predisposition  often  remains  after  disease  shall  have  been  ap- 
parently eradicated ;  as  seen  particularly  in  intermittent  fever,  and  in 
chronic  indigestion  (§  514  g,  560).  This  persistence  of  predisposi- 
tion is  most  likely  to  occur  where  some  organic  derangement  may 
have  supervened,  or  where  a  low  chronic  state  of  disease  may  estab- 

*  In  th«  Med,  amd  Phyi,  Camm.  (vol.  2,  p.  485-491),  I  have  ihown  thmt  tart,  anti- , 
mon.,  cathartics,  and  often  bloodletting,  are  generallr  the  best  remedies  for  dtUnimm ' 
apotmiSlObSg). 
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lisb  itself  in  some  comparatively  circumscribed  part,  and  wbirh  not 
only  contributes  to  raaiutaio  the  general  predisposition,  but  afterward 
iDcreasing,  becomes  one  of  Ibe  exciting  causes  of  another  attack  of  fe» 
ver  (I  SOG).  Tbeso  local  conditions  are  generally  owing  to  imperfect 
treatment;  to  the  neglect,  perhaps,  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fe* 
vers,  of  proper  depletion,  or  lo  the  nse  of  excessive  doses  of  cjninia,  &c 
Act^uired  predisposition  to  particular  diseases,  bowever,  often  appeal's 
to  be  almost  as  firmly  ingrafted  upon  the  constitution  as  tbo&e  of  an 
hereditary'  nature,  with  intervals  of  apparent  absence  of  all  disease 
§  535,  &c.).     Avclimation  \f{  also  a  study  for  the  philosopher  (§  554). 

CGO,  rt.  Predispos^ition  to  disease  consists  in  some  indclinite  cliange 
whicb  lins  befallen  the  organic  properlies,  and  corresponds,  in  a  general 
senii^,  with  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  predispot^ing  causes  (§  650,  C52>. 
Where  the  subsequent  development  of  disease  is  severe^  and  esipeeiaJlj 
if  siiddi'ii,  there  has  been,  obviously,  some  profound  antecedent  impres- 
sion upon  the  properties  of  Iti'e,  itislitutcd  by  the  local  operation  of  the 
remote  caui?es*,  and  propagated  to  other  parts  by  alterative  reflex  ac- 
tions of  the  nervous  system.  In  fevers,  e5|H*eially,  obscure  S3'mptoms 
may  be  seen  some  lime  before  the  sudden  and  full  explosion  of  diseaec 
(S  143,  227,  500  f/t/,  514  i^,  (J85,  08C»,  704,  777,  785,  807,  811> 

A  morbific  impression  being  once  made  on  the  changeable  proper- 
ties of  life  it  may  go  on  increasing  in  intenshy,  although  the  remote 
cause  have  been  early  withdrawn,  till,  having  acquired  a  certain  de- 
gree of  force,  disease  moy  either  explode  spontaneously,  or  some  mild 
exciting  cause  may  institute  a  sudden  and  violent  change  in  the  now 
highly -suscejnible  properties  of  life  (§  506,  512^14,  516  d,  no.  6, 
518  /j,  5G1,  618  a),  At  other  times  the  predisposition  appears  to  be 
stationary,  perhaps  f^jr  months,  and  even  for  years,  as  seen  in  fevers 
and  hydrophobia;  the  fx>rmer  having  been  known  to  exist  in  a  dor- 
mant state  for  a  year  or  more,  and  the  latter  fur  seven  years,*  In  these 
cases^  it  appears  ultimately  to  assume,  of  itself,  a  tcndeticy  toward  a 
full  development  (§  148,  5U  g,  559,  561,  715,  826,  657  a). 

666,  h.  A  distinct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  acquired  predispo- 
sition to  disease  may  bo  had  by  refening  tc*  the  philosophy  of  arliti- 
cial  temperaments  {§  591,  602,  603),  and  lo  those  naturally  modified 
states  of  the  vital  properties  which  6t>  frcqtienlly  result  in  hereditary 
diseases;  as  in  scrofula,  gout,  bronchocele,  &c.  In  some  of  those 
natural  eonditions  which  predispose  us  to  specific  modes  of  disease 
(§  661)  there  is  no  apparent  departure  from  a  stale  of  heahh,  unless 
disease  bo  developed  by  exciting  causes  (§  645,  c) ;  and  this  will  be 
true  in  projiortion  b^  the  predisposition  is  limited  to  a  few  parts,  and 
especially  if  those  few  be  not  important  to  organic  life.  Thus,  the 
predisposition  to  gout  is  greatly  limited  to  the  sma!l  joints,  though  it 
may  alTect  other  parts,  especially  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
So>  in  bronchucelo  the  predisposition  resides  in  the  thyroid  gland. 
In  Btich  constitutions,  therefore,  there  is  not  generally  any  thing  pres- 
eat,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  health,  to  denote  any  modifica- 
tioQ  of  the  properties  of  life  which  approximates  a  condition  of  obvi- 
ous disease.  These  cases  are  so  far  closely  allied  to  those  conditions 
in  which  the  predisposition  to  fever,  or  to  hydrophobia,  is  in  a  state 
of  incubation  for  many  months,  or  for  yeai's(^  238), 

But,  in  scrofulous  subjects  it  is  generally  otherwise;  since  in  thoB*^ 
who  are  naturally  predisposed  to  scrofula  the  tendency  to  the  diseatwa 
*  An  tppflfoiilly  clear  Cftie  in  London  Lancet,  Februarj  3,  1638. 
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is  more  or  less  universal,  and  may  affect  almost  every  tissue  and  or- 
san.  There  is,  therefore,  a  natural  radical  fault  in  all  the  organic  en- 
dowments of  the  system,  and  this  fault  or  natural  modification  consti- 
tutes the  predisposition  (§  661).  Hence,  in  such  subjects,  the  very 
elements  of  the  body  are  diverted  more  or  less  from  their  perfect 
standard,  and  the  union  of  their  compounds  into  tissues  and  organs 
deviates,  more  or  less,  from  that  of  natural  subjects  (§  220).  Irrita- 
bility, especially,  is  not  only  permanently  turned  from  its  natural 
character,  but  is  at  all  times  preternaturally  susceptible ;  and  hence 
it  happens  that  occasional  causes,  innocent  in  health,  operate  now 
with  morbific  effect  {§  143-150).  These  cases  approximate  ijiose  ac- 
quired predispositions  where  incubation  is  of  short  duration,  and 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organic  properties  sustain  a 
profound  lesion  during  the  early  operation  of  the  predisposing  cause, 
or  take  on,  at  an  early  time,  a  progressive  tendency  toward  an  explo- 
sion of  disease  (§  76,  181,  638J,  645  c). 

II.    PROXIMATE,  OR  PATHOLOGICAL  CAUSE. 

667.  The  proximate  cause,  as  implied  by  the  term,  is  that  from 
which  all  the  direct  phenomena  of  disease  arise.  It  must  there- 
fore constitute  the  essence  of  disease  itself;  and  hence  I  substituted 
in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  the  term  pathological 
for  proximate,  and  have  since  retained  it  as  more  expressive  than  the 
original  name  when  used  in  the  sense  here  intended. 

668.  The  remote  causes,  by  their  action  upon  the  properties  of  life, 
lead  to  that  change  in  their  condition  which  forms  the  essential  path- 
ological cause,  or  the  essence  of  disease  (§  644,  658,  666).  As  a 
necessary  result,  there  also  follows  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
functions  over  which  the  properties  preside,  and  therefore  a  more  or 
less  modified  action  of  the  vessels  which  are  the  instruments  of  disease 
(§  247).  All  the  symptoms,  altered  secretions,  lesions  of  structure, 
&c.,  are  only  consequences,  more  or  less  remote,  of  those  primary 
changes. 

669.  Since,  also,  it  appears  that  all  remote  causes  which  differ  in 
their  virtues,  or  in  their  modes  of  influence,  establish  changes  in  the 
properties  -and  functions  of  life  corresponding,  in  a  general  sense, 
with  the  nature  of  the  causes,  and  with  the  modes  and  intensity  of 
their  operation,  it  follows  that  the  pathological  causes,  or  results  of 
the  predisposing,  must  vary  in  a  corresponding  manner  (§  650,  651). 

670.  But  there  are  many  remote  causes  that  are  so  nearly  allied  in 
their  morbific  virtues  that  they  must  produce  pathological  conditions 
of  near  resemblance.  Such  are  the  various  remote  causes  of  inflam- 
mation, and  that  other  class  which  gives  rise  to  idiopathic  fevers. 
Since,  however,  many  of  the  causes  belonging  to  each  class  have  cer- 
tain very  peculiar  virtues  of  their  own,  there  must  necessarily  arise 
corresponding  peculiarities  in  the  pathological  conditions  which  tliey 
produce.  Hence  the  very  obvious  differences  which  prevail  among 
inflammations  and  fevers ;  though  more  or  less  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  affected  parts,  and  of^en  to  many  contingent  influences.  In- 
flammation of  the  venous  tissue,  for  example,  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  phenomena  that  distinguish  it  at  once  from  inflammation  of 
any  other  tissue,  though  the  remote  causes  be  the  same.  Much  of 
the  variety  in  congestive  fevers  is  also  owing  to  some  inflammatory 
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fttale  of  one  or  m(jre  organs;  wbile,  also^  venous  inflammatiun  is  va- 
riou3ly  modified,  as  in  all  other  tissues,  according  to  the  nature  of  ihe 
remote  causes  (§  132-140,  149^152,  652,  722,  765,  766.  Also,  Med. 
and  Phijs.  Comm.t  vol.  ii,,  p.  427-514). 

67 L  Summarily,  then,  the  precisie  nature  of  tbe  pathological  causes 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  action  of  the  remote  cause,  or  their 
combined  nature  when  two  or  more  operate  efficiently,  and  upon  tbe 
natural  or  other  antecedent  medificatious  of  the  vital  properties  of 
the  aifected  parts,  and  the  general  nature  and  vital  relations  of  any 
compound  organ  of  which  an  aflTectcd  tissue  may  form  a  component 
part ;  subject,  however,  to  modifications  from  temperament,  age,  hab- 
its, &c.  (\  150). 

672,  Every  disease  consists  of  a  succession  of  pathological  causes, 
till  they  end  in  health,  or  in  death*  These  changes  are  the  result  of 
the  natural  mutability  of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  when  once 
diverted  from  their  healthy  standard.  The  morbid  states  are  rarely 
stationary  from  one  hour  to  another,  Thoy  fluctuate,  favorably,  from 
iho  iuherctit  tendency  of  the  properties  to  return  to  their  natural  con- 
dition, or  from  artificial  impressions  from  remedial  agents;  or,  unfa- 
s''orably,  from  the  intensity  of  disease,  the  force  of  predisposition  and 
of  habit,  or  from  the  continued  operation  of  predisposing  or  exciting 
causes,  6cc,  (§  177-184,  535,  &:c.,  666,  733  e).  The  progressive 
changes  may  be  gradual,  and  recjtiire  but  slight  modifications  of  treat- 
ment, or  gieat  and  abrupt ;  and  either  condition  may  follow  the  same 
morbific  and  remedial  agenls,  according  to  the  surrounding  influences. 

The  absolute  condition  of  disease,  therefore,  is  changing  not  only 
spontatieously  during  its  progress  or  decline,  but  is  variously  modi- 
fied by  remedial  agents,  and  by  other  contingent  causes  (§  733,  J}* 

673,  It  is  to  the  actual  condition  of  disease,  and  the  organs  involv- 
ed, that  remedies  should  be  directed.  A  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the 
seat  of  disease,  and  of  its  ex:act  pathology  as  far  as  may  be  attained, 
is  often  indispensable  to  a  successful  treatment;  and  here  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  remote  causes  may  contribute  the  greatest  light  (§  650). 

So,  also,  at  every  successive  application  of  remedial  agents  the 
new  pathological  conditions  should  form  the  ground  of  .the  new  pre- 
scriptions. 

674,  a*  Upon  the  modified  conditions  of  the  properties  of  life,  oi 
their  pathological  states,  therefore,  all  the  modified  actions  of  the 
vessels  which  are  the  instruments  of  disease,  all  the  vital  phenomena, 
and  all  the  physical  products  depend ;  just  as  the  healthy  actions, 
phenomena,  and  products  depend  upon  the  same  properties  in  their 
state  of  heaUh  {§  177,  410).  It  is  for  this  reason,  the  modification  of 
the  vital  properties  in  disease,  or  the  essence  of  disease  itself,  is  called 
the  proximate  or  pathological  cause;  all  the  rest  being  merely  results 
or  o fleets. 

But,  there  are  only  certain  facta  that  may  be  understood  in  relation 
to  the  changes  which  the  organic  conditions  sustain  from  the  tipera- 
tion  of  morbific  causes.  We  can  see  distinctly  that  they  are  exalted 
in  inflammation,  and  exalted  or  depressed  in  fevers.  But  these  ai^e 
comparatively  unimportant  elements  of  the  changes.  There  is  also 
the  greater  change  which  consists  in  some  absolute  modification  of 
the  nature  of  the  properties,  some  positive  change  in  kiftd  (§  177 
660).     What  that  change  is  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend,  though  it 
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be  the  essential  part  of  the  disease.  We  know  net,  indeed,  the  ab- 
solute nature  of  the  vital  properties  in  their  healthy  state,  and  haye, 
therefore,  no  standard  of  comparispn  in  disease.  We  may,  neverthe- 
less, by  tho  phenomena,  as  of  all  other  forces  of  nature,  learn  all  the 
laws  of  the  vitalproperties,  and  the  modifications  to  which  they  are 
liable  (§  234).  The  physiologist,  I  again  say,  concerns  himself  about 
the  facts,  the  anatomical  medium,  the  existence  of  the  forces  and  the 
laws  which  they  obey.  He  interrogates  not  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  powers,  nor  the  proximate  modes  in  which  the  results  are  pro- 
duced. 

674,  b.  For  the  purpose  of  having  some  visible  or  tangible  condi- 
tion before  us  in  considering  the  pathology  of  disease,  we  often  in- 
clude some  of  the  results  as  elements  of  the  proximate  cause,  or  even 
substitute  some  of  the  results  for  the  cause  itself.  Thus,  increased 
action  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  is  often  said  to  be  the  proximate 
or  pathological  cause  of  inflammation,  though  this  is  only  a  conse- 
quence, however  a  necessary  one,  of  a  certain  morbid  alteration  of 
the  \ital  properties  of  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  morbid  process. 
So,  the  pathological  cause  of  venous  congestion  is  said  to  consist  in 
an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins,  though  this  is  a  very  remote 
consequence.  As  a  better  designation,  according  to  my  exposition  of  the 
pathology,  and  since  venous  congestion  is  assumed  as  a  particular  dis- 
ease, I  would  say,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  that  its 
pathological  cause  is  sub-inflammation  of  the  veins ;  the  accumulation 
of  blood  being  only  a  remote  eflect.  And  so  of  active  phlebitis,  or  of 
any  other  inflammation  which  derives  its  name  from  the  part  aflected. 
Such,  indeed,  has  become  the  specification  of  common  inflammation 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  inflamma* 
tion  is  an  aggregate  term  which  stands  for  that  change  in  the  organic 
properties  which  is  the  true  pathology. 

674,  c.  But  what  is  the  pathological  cause,  in  the  foregoing  com- 

f)rehensive  sense,  of  other  diseases,  as  fever,  &c.?  Here  we  have 
ess  light  as  to  the  nature'of  the  changes,  even  of  function ;  and  hence 
there  is  less  guide,  from  general  principles,  and  more  abstract  de- 
pendence upon  symptoms  and  experience.  Still,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  fever  are  not  without  their  important  gen- 
eral precepts.  We  reach  a  knowledge  of  the  modifications  which  the 
physiological  laws  undergo,  and  this  is  the  most  that  we  require  for 
the  institution  of  medical  principles. 

674,  d.  The  vital  states  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  system  may  be 
variously  modified  in  their  condition  so  as  to  approach  nearly  to  actual 
disease,  and  yet  the  modification  fall  short  of  the  absolute  change. 
This  has  been  already  seen  in  what  I  have  said  of  predisposition  to 
disease,  whether  accidental  or  hereditary.  It  is  also  constantly  illus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which  the  heart  sympathizes  with  every  part 
which  may  be  the  seat  of  morbid  action,  and  upon  which  the  variable 
state  of  the  pulse  greatly  depends.  This  prominent  demonstration  of 
reflex  nervous  action  may  be  carried  to  all  other  organs,  which,  in 
like  manner,  are  liable  to  sustain  sympathetic  disturbances  short  of 
disease,  but  according  to  their  own  natural  modification  of  the  prop- 
erties of  life,  especially  of  irritability  (§  133-136, 188).  And,  although 
these  conditions  do  not  amount  to  absolute  disease  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation, they  may  reverberate  morbific  influences  upon  parts  sua- 
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fining  a  greater  lesion,  and  often  call  for  the  intervention  of  art  (§ 
714,  848).  Or,  such  influences  may  give  riae  to  severe  forms  of  dis- 
ease in  other  parts.  Thus,  gastric  derangements,  not  inflammatory, 
may  induce  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  throat, 
or  hepatic  or  cerebral  congestion,  &;c.  (§  500,  689  /).  Again,  certain 
morbitic  causes,  acting  upon  the  stomach,  make  their  principal  demon- 
etrations  in  remote  parts  ;  as  the  narcotics,  canthariJes,  &c,  A  sim- 
ple clement  of  this  is  constantly  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  cold  on 
striking  the  ekin  will  develop  catarrh,  pneumonia,  &c»;  though,  in  Ujc 
former  eases,  there  may  be  specific  relations  of  the  morbific  agents  to 
particular  parts,  while  in  tlie  latter,  other  predisposing  causes  may 
have  operated  (§  147-151,  649  r,  657,  722  //).  This  principle  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  the  consecutive  developments  which  may  Rpri ng 
up  in  diflerent  parts  as  the  consequences  of  some  primary  derange- 
ment of  a  particular  part,  or  of  some  local  morbific  impression  which 
may  come  short  of  apparent  disease  in  the  organ  impressed. 

In  sections  143,  666,  847,  848, 1  have  endeavored  to  show  how  the 
%vhoIe  system  may  be  brought,  by  refli?x  nervous  actions,  into  that 
condition,  and  how,  in  consequence,  remedial  ag^ents  will  then  exert 
a  salutary  effect  upon  all  parts,  when  they  might  fail  of  any  efllect  npon 
the  same  parts  in  their  state  of  health  ;  and  how,  also,  in  consequence 
of  such  remedial  influences,  the  morbidly  sympathizing  parts  may  be 
made  the  sources  of  salutary  reflex  actions  upon  the  primary  dis- 
ease; as  may,  also,  such  as  have  not  sustained  a  morbific  influence 
(§  514  k,  6384,  «557  i'/).— Note  D  p.  HM. 

675.  As  illustrative  of  some  of  the  foregoing  sections,  paiticuldrly 
the  last  three*  I  shall  now  present  an  example  of  a  therapeuncal  na- 
ture, hut  which  takes,  in  its  comprehensive  range,  the  causation  and 
philosophy  of  disease,  the  principle  upon  w^hich  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  operate,  whether  directly  upon  the  vital  properties  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  influence,  the  analogy  between 
the  operation  of  morbific  agents  and  remedies,  and  how  the  last  may 
prove,  through  a  common  principle,  either  remedial  or  morbific. 

I  shall  assume,  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  the  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  the  whole  system  is  engaged  ;  and  to  simplify  the  treatment, 
I jIockI letting,  nauseants,  and  quinine,  may  he  the  agents  employed. 
Each  of  these  agents,  like  all  other  therapentical  means,  operate  en- 
tirely upon  vital  principles,  as  set  forth  in  the  appropriate  places  in 
this  work.     Will  the  eliemist  and  hnmoralist  give  their  attention  ? 

Now,  without  the  aid  of  the  p!iilosnphy  which  has  been  hitherto 
considered  we  could  not  comprehend,  in  the  least,  any  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  this  disease,  much  less  their  consecutive  relations,  as  they  are 
regularly  presented  at  the  several  stages  of  the  complaint;  nor  could 
we  any  belter  understand  the  salutary  or  the  conflicting  results  of  our 
remedial  agents.  Btit,  the  true  philosophy  of  life  places  the  whole 
subject  in  a  consistent,  intelligible,  and  even  sublime  aspect*  At 
each  of  the  several  stages  of  an  intermittent,  the  properties  of  life 
are  in  difl"crent  states  of  modification,  and  the  remedies  must  be 
adapted  to  their  particular  modification  at  the  diflferent  stages  of  iho 
disease;  or  such  as  may  he  curative  at  one  stage  will  either  fail  of 
their  effect  at  all  other  stages,  or  exasperate  the  complaint.  In  the 
first,  or  cold  stage,  the  propeities  of  life  arc  profoundly  altered ;  and» 
m  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm,  the  alteration  has  not  ac- 
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quired  that  fixedness,  or  that  influence  of  habit,  which  results  from 
its  prolongation  (§  535,  &c.).  Powerful  impressions  may,  therefore, 
be  made  upon  the  morbid  properties,  and,  if  rightly  made,  they  may 
at  once  arrest  the  paroxysm.  But  no  remedy  can  be  applied  with 
safety  at  the  cold  stage  which  would  add  to  the  excitement  if  applied 
■  at  the  hot  stage.  No  stimulants,  therefore,  not  even  quinine,  which 
is  so  eminently  curative  during  the  intermission,  can  be  employed  in 
the  cold  stage  without  proving  morbific,  and  an  aggravating  cause  to 
the  hot  stage.  But,  many  remedies  which  are  appropriate  to  the  hot 
stage  will  tend,  more  or  less,  if  applied  during  the  cold  stage,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  that  will  mitigate  the  hot  stage,  or  bring  on  at  once 
the  sweating  stage.  Of  the  three  remedies  proposed,  theie  are  two 
which  will  often  accomplish  this  result,  and  cut  short  the  disease  at 
this  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  or  at  least  conduct  nature  to  an  immediate 
consummation  of  her  cure  in  the  sweating  stage.  But,  the  nearer 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage  either  of  the  two  remedies  are  applied, 
whether  loss  of  blood  or  an  emetic,  the  more  salutary,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  will  be  their  effect.  Numerous  and  striking  examples 
of  this  important  principle  might  be  stated  ;  as,  for  instance,  an 
emetic  will  often  subdue,  at  once,  pneumonia  or  croup,  if  exhibited 
at  their  very  invasion,  when  it  may  be  perfectly  powerless  in  a  few 
hours  afterward.  And  so,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  which  reaches  more  profoundly  and  more  universally 
all  the  organic  properties,  and  determines  upon  them,  when  syncope 
approaches,  a.  greater  and  more  universal  impression  of  the  nervous 
power  (§  947,  948).  This  remedy,  therefore,  may  often  answer  well 
at  any  period  of  the  cold  stage,  should  we  determine  upon  its  use. 

But,  suppose  that  the  hot  stage  supervene.  A  new  condition  of  the 
vital  states  has  now  sprung  up,  ana  it  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
Whatever  will  lessen  and  otherwise  favorably  modify  initability 
(§  188,  &c.),  and  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  sweating  pro- 
cess, will  be  salutary  at  all  periods  of  the  hot  stage,  and  whatever  in- 
creases irritability  and  mobility  will,  as  at  the  cold  stage,  exasperate 
the  hot  stage  and  embarrass  the  sweating  stage.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  quinine  will  still  prove  morbific.  But  we  have  in  certain 
nauseating  remedies,  as  tartanzed  antimony,  and  in  bloodletting,  ap- 
propriate means  for  reducing  and  otherwise  modifying  the  morbid 
state  of  irritability,  in  the  hot  stage.  Alterative  doses  of  antimony, 
even  short  of  nauseating,  may  now  exert  a  powerful  tendency  to 
bring  about  that  favorable  change  which  ensues  naturally;  while  in 
its  full  emetic  dose,  so  often  favorable  near  the  invasion,  or  at  the  on- 
set, of  the  cold  stage,  this  agent  is  rarely  useful  and  frequently  inju- 
rious. Abstraction  of  blood  has  the  same  useful  tendency.  But, 
this  remedy,  unlike  its  effect,  and  that  of  emetics,  in  the  cold  stage, 
will  not  operate  with  the  greatest  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
stage,  but  near  the  termination  of  this  stage  in  the  sweating  process. 
The  properties  of  life  have  now  assumed  a  radically  different  condi- 
tion. They  are  rapidly  throwing  off  the  influence  of  predisposition 
and  of  morbid  habit,  and  their  tendency  is  toward  a  restoration  of 
their  natural  state.  Nature  is  therefore  more  successfully  aided  in 
this  new  condition  as  she  approaches  the  sweating  or  more  curative 
process,  which  is  the  final  cause  of  the  hot  stage.  Hence  it  follows, 
where  the  advantage  of  one  impression  only  can  be  had  from  a  remo- 
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dial  ageni,  although  it  bo  useful,  like  bloodletting,  at  other  periods  of 
this  stage,  it  should  generally  be  delayed,  at  leaat,  till  the  Btage  of  ex- 
citement has  reached  its  acme.  If  cathartics  be  employed  at  tbia 
stage^  they  should  be  delayed,  at  least,  till  the  sweating  process  has 
begun;  and  now  an  emetic  may  be  sometimes  salutary.  But,  the 
fonner,  partly  on  accotint  of  their  irritation,  should  rather  be  deferred 
till  the  sweating  stage  is  over,  while  emetics  are  most  salutary  jusi 
before  the  invasion  of  a  paroxysm,  which,  as  in  the  bot  stage,  b  al- 
ways an  inauspicious  time  for  cathartics. 

In  proportion  aa  nature  is  going  on  with  a  progressive  inarch  toward 
a  comparatively  healthy  result,  as  in  the  sweating  process,  there  should 
be  no  gieat  inlei-ference  from  arL  No  help  is  wanted,  for  the  restor- 
ative process  will  be  soon  spontaneously  completed,  and,  at  an  ad- 
vanced  stage  of  thin  process,  and  before  it  is  hnished,  there  will  be 
always  danger  of  making  some  unfavorable  impression,  unless  it  be 
from  remedies  of  a  mild  character,  whoso  uniform  result  is  that  oJ 
acting  as  sudorifics,  and  coinciding  in  other  respects  with  the  changes 
which  are  in  progress  during  the  sweating  stage.  Such  a  remedy,  for 
instance,  is  tartarized  antimony,  in  doses  short  of  nausea. 

Finally  coraes  the  interval  of  repose,  whicli  is  remarkable  for  its 
itpecifiCf  but  various,  dti ration ;  giving  to  intermittent  fever  its  quotid- 
ian, tertian,  or  quartern  type.  There  is,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  state  of  tranquil iity,  very  often  some  morbid  condition  re- 
maining; as  sufficiently  denoted  by  any  subsequent  return  of  the  par- 
oxysm. In  all  such  cases,  there  is  a  progressive  change  going  on  in 
the  vital  properties  from  the  lirae  of  their  comparatively  natural  stata 
at  the  close  of  the  sweating  process  toward  that  profoundly  morbid 
alteration  which  constitutes  the  cold  stage.  The  disease  is  again  in  a 
state  of  incubation,  and  therefore  tho  tendency  to  change  in  tb-^  or- 
ganic properties  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  had  just  antecedently 
exislou  during  the  hot  stage  and  its  termination  in  the  sweating  pro- 
cess (§  666),  It  is  now  the  object  of  art  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
paroxysm.  This  may  be  often  accomplished  by  mere  rest  in  a  liori- 
zontal  posture,  and  abstinence  from  all  solid  food;  for  the  tendency  oi 
nature  may  be  the  right  way,  if  she  be  not  embarrassed  by  exciting 
causes ;  the  slightest  of  which,  as  a  shock  of  the  mind,  may  throw  her 
into  a  state  of  incubation.  This  shows  not  only  the  great  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  vital  properties,  during  the  intermission,  to  morbid  changes, 
but,  also,  their  frequent  disposition  to  return,  unaided,  to  their  natural 
state.  Should  they  require  any  other  intervention  from  art  than  the 
mere  act  of  withholding  exciting  causes,  it  is  manifest,  from  what  1 
have  now  said,  that  slight  influences  from  remedial  agents  will  be  am- 
ply sufficient ;  so  only  we  discard  pernicious  causes,  and  there  be  no 
severe  local  disease.  The  remedies  for  this  purpose  consist  of  a  group 
that  are  called  specifics,  and  have  been  suggested  by  experience  inde* 
pendenlly  of  any  general  principles;  bo  very  peculiar  is  the  state  of 
the  vital  pnq)crties  during  the  period  of  intermiasion.  Of  these  specific 
agents  tlie  Peruvian  bark  and  its  alkaloids  is  one,  arsenic  another,  and 
cobweb  another;  coming  severally  from  each  of  the  three  great  king-- 
doms,  and  each  exerting  nearly  an  equal  control  o%'er  die  progress  of 
incubation,  but  without  any  other  known  analogies  Xai  each  other;  cer- 
tainly none  of  a  chemical  nature.  The  quinine,  or  arsenic,  which  would 
bave  been  surely  morbific  at  any  other  stage  of  tho  paroxysm,  tnay 
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now  be  employed  with  a  remarkably  curative  effect.  But,  a  great  er- 
ror is  often  committed  in  exhibiting  quinine,  in  this  very  tangible  state 
of  the  organic  properties,  in  excessive  quantities ;  by  which  the  dis- 
ease is  either  prolonged,  or  the  predisposition  only  temporarily  sub- 
dued, or  local  affections  induced  or  aggravated.  As  an  invariable  and 
important  rule,  also,  just  in  propoition  as  the  organic  properties  are 
approaching  a  state  of  health,  so  should  our  treatment  be  cautiously 
mild,  or  it  will  light  up  disease  (§  764.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  C^mm., 
vol.  i.,  p.  443,  &c.).— Note  K  p.  1119. 

676,  a.  In  the  foregoing  section  I  have  stated  a  problem  for  the  spe- 
cific object  of  showing  the  variety  of  changes  which  diseases  are  liable 
to  sustain  in  their  pathological  character  during  a  short  period  of  their 
progress,  and  the  importance  of  adapting  the  treatment  to  the  changes 
which  may  ensue,  with  no  other  reference  to  symptoms  than  as  they 
are  indicative  of  the  seat  of  disease  and  its  true  pathology  (§  762). 
But  1  have  also,  incidentally,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrated  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  any  part  of  the  problems  of  disease,  or  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  remedial  agents,  by  any  philosophy  borrowed  from 
the  inorganic  world,  or  by  any  hypothesis  in  the  humoral  pathology. 
The  vitsd  solidists,  however,  being  numerically  small,  claim  to  be 
little  ceremonious  with  error ;  and  once  more,  therefore,  I  shall  bring 
into  contrast  the  adverse  doctrines  (§  350|-376i,  433-450).  With 
this  intention  I  shall  submit  the  philosophy  as  now  taught  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  interpret  by  that 
pjiilosophy,  if  he  can,  the  problems  contained  in  the  last  preceding 
section. 

676,  b.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Liebig's 
speculations  in  medicine  are  in  general  vogue  in  Great  Britain  (§ 
349,  d)f  and  have  become  incorporated  in  medical  works  of  every  de- 
scription (§  433).  Take  the  following  example,  relative  to  my  pres- 
ent topic,  from  the  long-celebrated  and  able,  but  now  completely  met- 
amorphosed, Pharmacologia  of  Dr.  Paris  (^  339,  b). 

*'  In  a  recent  work  by  Professor  Liebig,  to  which  I  have  frequently 
referred,*'  says  Dr.  Paris,  **  we  are  presented  with  views  not  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  question  under  discussion,  but  well  calculated  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of  contagious 
matter,  and  its  reproduction  in  the  living  body.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained his  important  application  of  the  dynamic  law  of  La  Place  to 
chemical  action ;  viz.,  that  a  body,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  state 
of  transformation,  may  impart  its  peculiar  condition  to  compounds  with 
which  it  may  happen  to  communicate." 

Dr.  Paris  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  it "  was  reserved  for  the  genius 
of  Liebig"  to  apply  this  doctrine  of  "fermentation,"  "putrefaction," 
&c.,  to  the  living  body,  in  explanation  of  "  the  modus  operandi  of  con- 
tagious matter,"  &c.  I  had  occasion  to  set  forth  this  philosophy  of  the 
Continental  Chemist  in  my  Examination  of  Reviews,  together  with 
the  principal  examples  by  which  it  was  sustained  (p.  55),  Some  of 
them  occur,  also,  in  the  present  work  (§  350,  nos.  29  to  46,  and  78  to 
97).  Of  the  "  sausages,"  by-the-way  (to  illustrate  the  extent  of  acoui- 
escence),  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Paris  that,  "  by  entering  the  blood,  they  im- 
part their  peculiar  action  to  the  constituents  of  that  fluid,  and  all  the 
iubstances  in  the  body  are  induced  to  undergo  a  modified  putrefactunC^ 
(§  339  b,  349  J,  350,  no.  44).  ^ 
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I  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  farther,  havmg,  in  the  Medical  and 
Phi/siological  Comvientaries  (vol,  i.,  p.  385—716),  tie  voted  an  Essriy  to 
the  merits  of  the  Humoral  Pathology,  where  all  tlio  foregoing  points, 
the  **  sausages/'  &c.,  are  duly  investigated  (§  282). 

And  now  to  complete  this  example  of  sudden  and  general  illumina- 
rion,  and  to  exemplify,  again  and  again,  **  the  recent  progress  of  med- 
ical science"  under  the  auspices  of"  experimental  philosophy,"  let  uti 
hear  Dr,  Paris  as  be  was  at  a  former  edition  of  his  Pbarmacologia, 
and  when  he  and  othei*a  were  just  as  much  enlightened  as  to  the  con- 
nection of  chemis^try  w^ith  the  healthy  and  morbid  processes  of  roan  aa 
when  bo  put  forth  the  ninth  and  last  edition  of  that  dbtinguisbed 
work.     Thus : 

"  Every  rational  physician  must  feel,  in  its  full  force,  the  ahsurdit^ 
of  expecting  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life  upon  principles  de- 
duced from  the  analogies  of  inert  matter ;  and  wo  tliereforo  nnd  thai 
the  most  intelligent  physiologists  of  modern  times  have  been  anx^ious  to 
disconrage  the  attempt,  and  to  deprecate  its  Jblii/J** 

In  descanting  upon  the  interference  of  the  celebrated  cbemiat,  Mr, 
Brande,  with  medical  topics,  Dr.  Paris  remarked,  that 

"  iVhrnever  ikt  chemist  Jontakes  his  lahorniory  for  the  hed-side^  he 

FORFEITS  AIX   niS  CLAIMS  TO  OUR  RESPECT  AND   HIS  TITLE  TO  OUR  CON- 

(§  709,  1006  a,  1034). 
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677.  Symptomatologij  is  the  third  and  last  division  of  pathology ;  be- 
ing the  ductinno  o£  si/mjffom'i.  It  embraces  all  the  pbeuomona  which 
result  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  morbid  states,  and  includes, 
theretbre,  the  physical  as  well  as  vital  signs  (§  8S3). 

678.  During  the  healthy  state  tif  the  vital  properties  all  the  results 
of  life  progress  in  one  uniform  way,  arcording  to  the  nature  of  the 
Hey  ©ml  patt^  of  the  organic  being  (§  249).  But,  as  soon  as  the  prop* 
orties  of  any  part  undergo  changes  there  arise  corresponding  changes 
in  the  motions  of  the  vesaeb,  and  in  all  the  phenomena  and  products 
(§  177), 

G79,  Now  it  is  owing  to  the  insensible,  recondite  nature  of  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  all  phenomena  that  we  are  compelled  to  apply  our- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
powers  or  properties  upon  which  they  depend,  the  modifications 
which  the  powers  or  properties  may  undergo,  and  the  laws  which 
they  obey.  It  is  obvions,  therefore,  that  the  nearer  the  phenomena 
are  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  canscs  the  more  significant  will 
they  be  of  their  nature  and  existing  condition.  This  undeniable  fact 
shows  us  the  superiority  of  the  primary  effects  of  disease,  as  a  guide 
to  pathological  conditions,  over  those  ultimate  resulta  which  are  dis- 
closed by  morbid  anatomy. 

6S0.  In  entering  upon  this  inductive  branch  of  pathology  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  that,  however  complex  the  nature  and  varie- 
ty of  symptoms  they  have  always  as  much  an  absoltito  cause  as  any 
effect  in  the  inorganic  world ;  and  I  am  led  to  this  remark  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  another, — ^tbat  it  is  of  incomparably  greater  importance 
to  ascertain  the  fornser  than  the  latter.  When  motions  are  disturbed 
in  the  subordinate  kingdom  it  is  the  first  impulse  of  reason  to  trace 
out  lb©  cause  J  but  that  is  the  measure  of  its  cimpass.     The  Power 
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chat  gave  to  matter  its  being,  or  natural  influences,  can  alone  rectify 
the  cause.  But,  how  different  with  organic  nature !  How  expres- 
sive of  the  radical  distinction  between  the  causes  o^  motion  in  the 
dead  and  the  living  world !  In  the  latter  all  is  fluctuating  in  its  na- 
ture, yet  all  controllable  in  that  very  nature  by  the  hand  of  man.  We 
see  in  the  principle  of  life  the  cause  of  organic  results.  We  see 
those  results  vacillating  in  every  possible  aspect ;  and,  as  with  the 
chemist,  or  the  astronomer,  in  the  former  case,  we  interrogate  the 
cause.  But  we  do  so  with  a  far  higher  aim ;  for  we  know  that  the 
cause  is  amenable  to  rectifying  influences.  In  the  world  of  matter 
and  in  the  world  of  life  the  causes  of  erratic  phenomena  may  be  on 
a  par  in  principle.  The  disturbing  influences  may  be  alike  due  to  a 
common  cause  in  each  department,  respectively.  But,  in  the  miner- 
al kingdom  there  are  numerous  fundamental  causes  in  operation,  and 
the  phenomena,  therefore,  may  depend  upon  opposing  influences.  In 
the  organic,  from  the  mushroom  to  man,  there  is  but  one  cause ;  and 
hence  the  obvious  induction  that  certain  changes  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  that  one  give  rise  to  all  those  diversified  effects  which  foi-m 
the  transient  phenomena  of  disease,  or  those  more  stable  changes 
which  are  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  being  from  its  embiyo  to  ita 
adult  state,  or  in  the  vicissitudes  of  temperament,  &c. 

We  therefore  apply  ourselves,  I  say,  to  the  cause  itself;  and  here 
all  analogy  disappears  with  any  known  cause  in  the  inorganic  king- 
dom. The  former  is  changeable  in  its  nature,  and  as  the  changes  go 
on,  its  existence  comes  to  an  end.  But  the  same  First  Cause  Who 
imparted  that  instability  for  •  great  and  wise  purposes  ordained,  also, 
that  when  the  principle  of  life  should  be  diverted  from  its  natural 
condition  by  untoward  agents,  it  should  still  possess,  through  the  same 
law  of  mutability,  a  capacity  of  receiving  impressions  from  other 
agents  that  shall  awaken  its  inherent  tendency  to  a  state  of  integrity. 

In  tracing  out  the  nature  and  the  seat  of  disease  through  the  at- 
tendant phenomena,  we  are  also  animated  with  the  conviction  thai 
organic  beings  are  subject  to  laws  as  precise  as  those  which  rule  in 
the  inorganic  world,  under  all  their  fluctuations ;  and  the  greater  com- 
plexity in  the  elements  of  their  laws  than  such  as  relate  to  physics 
and  chemistry  should  stimulate  the  most  exact  investigation  of  symp- 
toms wherever  nature  may  demand  the  active  interference  of  art,  S0 
that  the  latter  may  make  the  best  use  of  her  laws  (§  237,  447  b), 

681,  a.  The  symptoms,  or  effects  to  be  employed  as  guides  to  the 
nature  and  seats  of  disease,  are,  1st.  Those  which  are  denominated 
vital  signs,  and  which  are  independent  of  physical  products.  2d. 
The  changes  of  motion  and  other  conditions  relating  to  the  vessels 
which  are  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  which  are  independent  of 
structural  changes.  3d.  The  physical  products  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  denominations  of  secretions  and  excretions.  4th. 
Symptoms  of  the  foregoing  nature  which  are  determined  or  modified 
by  changes  of  organization,  and  about  which  morbid  anatomy  is  in- 
terested. 5th.  Signs  of  a  physical  nature  which  depend  upon  either 
some  change  of  structure,  or  on  the  accumulation  of  fluids,  or  the 
presence  of  some  unusual  fluid,  or  other  substance,  within  the  body. 
These  last  signs  come  to  us  principally  through  the  medium  of  sound 
and  touch.  The  first  three  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  symptoms  may 
be  denominated  primary,  the  last  two  secondary. 
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6Si,  b.  The  five  divisions  into  which  I  have  tliatriboled  tho  ayriip* 
toms  of  disease,  and  the  remaining  fads  which  we  derive  from  mor- 
bid anatomy,  and  what  we  Icam  from  remote  causes,  and  tho  effects 
of  i-emcdial  agents,  supply  all  the  knowledge  wc  can  obtain  of  the 
pathology  of  disease. 

681,  c.  We  must,  therefore,  constantly  concern  ourselves  about  ef* 
fecta,  whether  investigating  the  natural  world,  the  powers  by  which 
it  is  governed,  or  spiritual  existences. 

Symptoms,  then,  are  tho  language  of  disease,  as  effecta  are  of  all 
other  real  existences. 

682,  a.  Certain  symptoms  are  called  diagnostic.  By  these,  in  part, 
wc  diatinguish  diaoases  from  each  other.  A  symptom,  theref(»re,  to 
be  diagnostic,  must  be  peculiar  to  one  affection.  Thus,  hydrophobia 
is  the  diagnostic  symptom  of  the  disease  which  m  called,  like  some 
other  affections,  after  the  name  of  its  diagnostic.  But  it  is  only  pecu- 
liar to  the  disease  as  it  affects  the  human  species.  The  diagnostic  of 
intermittent  fever  is  the  intermission  between  the  paroxysms;  and  so 
of  their  attendant  intermittent  apoplexies  j  and  paroxysmal  increase 
of  those  inflammations  that  are  relieved  by  hark,  and  the  interraissiott 
of  periodical  headaches,  and  of  tic  douloureux,  are  their  diagnostics* 

682,  b.  Some  diseases  may  have  se%'eral  diagnostic  symptoms.  Thus, 
in  pneumonia^  a  good  diagnostic  is  found  in  the  tenacity  of  the  mucus. 
Another  diagnostic  is  the  crepitating  noise  which  is  heard  on  applying 
the  ear  to  the  chest.  The  tirst  symptom,  however,  is  often  absent, 
and  the  other  is  not  always  present^  especially  in  infants.  The  crep- 
itus, also,  disappears  when  condensation  of  the  air-cells  takes  place, 
and  this  disappearance  la  diagnostic  of  condensation.  But  if  the  pa- 
tient recover,  the  condensation  generally  disappears,  and  while  the 
process  of  absorption  is  going  on  the  crepitus  returns,  and  this  is  di- 
agnostic of  the  absorption.  Many  diagnostics  are  supplied  by  aus- 
cultation as  to  the  particular  parts  which  are  affected  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  which  are  significant  of  the  precise  nature  of  tho  affec- 
tion. And  so  of  the  lungs.  Percussion  has  also  its  peculiar  diagnos- 
tic signs.  We  are  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether  a  tumid  slate  of  the 
abdomen  be  owing  to  flatulency  or  to  something  else.  A  hollow 
sound,  on  percussion,  assures  us  that  it  depends,  in  part,  at  least,  upon 
the  presence  of  some  gaseous  substance. 

(IS2,  c.  Many  diseases  have  certain  symptoms  which  are  nearly 
always  present  at  certain  stages  of  their  progress,  but  are  more  or 
less  attendant  on  some  other  affections.  This  is  the  case  with  tlie 
hectic  fever  of  consumption.  In  such  instances  the  other  attending 
symptoms  will  delermine  whether  the  prevailing  one  in  any  particu- 
lar  affection  is  significant  of  that  disease  in  the  case  before  us.  In- 
comprossibility  of  the  pulse  is  perhaps  always  significant  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  it  often  requirefl  much  skill  to  detect  it.  The  attendant 
hardness  of  the  pulse  may  be  then  taken  as  a  good  diagnostic  j  but 
this  also  is  often  ascertained  only  by  a  delicacy  of  touch,  and  may  not 
be  always  distinguished  from  the  pulse  of  pregnancy.  An  auxiliary 
diagnostic  will  then  be  found  in  a  bufliness  of  the  blood ;  but  here, 
too,  that  appearance  is  often  presented  by  the  blood  of  pregnant  fe- 
males. There  then  remains  an  anequi vocal  diagnostic  of  inflammation 
in  the  associated  cupping  and  fimbriated  edges  of  the  blood  (§  688,ei,e) 

On  th©  other  hantt,  there  are  many  affections  which  have  no  diag- 
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Dostic  symptom ;  and  we  must  then  rely  upon  the  combined  symp- 
toms, the  remote  causes,  &c. 

682.  d.  Such,  then,  are  symptoms  which  impart  a  general  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  disease,  or  of  its  variations,  &c.  They  serve 
as  au  aggregate  of  the  other  attending  phenomena,  and,  in  a  general 
sense,  should  be  employed  only  as  startmg  points  to  a  critical  mvesti- 
gation  of  those  numerous  details  which  may  alone  conduct  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  force  of  disease,  its  complications,  &c. 

683.  There  are  other  symptoms  which  are  called  prognostic.  It  is 
by  these,  in  part,  that  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  danger,  and  of  the 
probable  issue  of  disease.  Hence  arise  the  terms  favorable  wadjatal, 
and  various  other  expressions  of  an  intermediate  import. 

684.  We  acquire  our  knowledge  of  symptoms,  or  deviations  from 
the  natural  states  of  the  body,  by  comparing  the  former  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  latter;  and  we  distinguish  diseases  from  each  other, 
and  learn  the  changes  which  are  in  progress,  by  comparing  symptoms 
with  each  other.  By  the  same  system  of  comparison  we  judge,  also, 
of  the  effects  of  remedies,  form  our  prognosis,  &c. 

685.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  young  practitioner,  at  least, 
tfhould  acquire  a  habit  of  methodical  analysis  of  disease,  with  a  steady 
view  to  its  pathological  cause,  and  the  successive  changes  which  may 
arise  in  respect  to  this  cause  (§  673,  675).     Ho  should  begin, 

1st.  With  an  inquiry  into  the  natural  temperament  of  the  subject, 
his  age,  habits,  &c. 

2d.  Make  a  general  survey  of  the  symptoms,  the  organs  from  which 
they  spring,  their  general  aspect,  number,  variety,  &;c. 

3d.  In  all  cases  of  severity,  the  remote  causes  should  be  ascertain- 
ed as  far  as  possible. 

4th.  All  tlie  great  organs  should  be  next  critically  interrogated,  that 
the  primary  seat  of  disease  may  be  ascertained  and  understood,  and 
how  far  it  may  have  involved,  by  reflex  nervous  actions,  other  or- 
gans, both  in  their  compound  nature  and  in  their  individual  tbsues 
(§  133,  &;c.),  and  how  far,  also,  the  sympathetic  results  may  react 
upon  the  primary  disease,  or  institute  morbific  reflex  influences  among 
themselves. 

This  inquiry  embraces  all  the  vital  signs,  the  state  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions,  and  the  physical  signs  aflbrded  by  auscultation  and 
percussion.  The  countenance,  the  organs  of  sense,  and  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  external  body,  the  state  of  the  tongue,  pulse,  &c.,  should 
come  under  review. 

5th.  A  careful  comparison  of  all  the  symptoms  should  be  instituted 
with  the  analogous  phenomena  in  health ;  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
same  disease  as  it  may  aflect  other  parts ;  witli  the  symptoms  as  they 
may  have  been  observed  in  various  degrees  and  at  difierent  stages  of 
the  same  malady ;  with  the  symptoms  of  convalescence ;  and  with 
such  as  follow  die  action  of  medicines  [  and  with  the  symptoms  of 
other  diseases. 

6th.  Inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  the  symptoms  occur,  whethoi 
suddenly  or  gradually,  distinctly  or  confusedly,  &c. 

7th.  Consider  their  progress,  dieir  changes,  the  mode  of  their  prog- 
ress, &c. 

8th.  Examine  the  relation  of  different  symptoms  to  each  other ;  asb 
their  relative  duration,  order  of  occurrence,  &c. 
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9tliu  Calculate  the  degree  or  force  of  tho  eymploms  ;  a  point  of  dif- 
licull  attaiiirneot,  reqoinog  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  properties  of 
life,  a  profound  ktiowledge  of  physiology,  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  its  mod  ill  cation  3  in  tlbeaso,  habits  of  a  close  analysis  of  eyrop- 
toms,  much  thought,  and  a  well -disciplined  mind.  To  one  thus  quali- 
fied the  eye  of  the  patient  alone  may  be  a  luminous  indoK  to  the  de- 
gree or  force  of  the  general  symptoms  (§  163,  714). 

686,  a.  And  now,  as  a  consummation,  next  to  the  direct  application 
of  remedies,  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  submitted  to  my  reader,  as 
immediately  indispensable  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  that  has  been  said, 
and  without  which  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  would  only  serve  as  an 
intellectual  exercise,  I  shall  introduce  a  practical  example,  qa  a  gen- 
eral standard  for  investi gating  any  given  form  of  disease  with  a  view 
to  its  treatment  (5  714). 

686,  L  Let  ua,  then,  suppose  ourselves  called  to  a  case  of  idiopathic 
fever  of  some  throe  or  four  days'  duration,  in  which,  from  the  length 
:  of  il8  continuance,  there  have  probably  arisen  some  local  inflamma- 
tions, and,  perhaps,  venous  congestions. 

Wo  proceed,  according  to  the  foregoing  method  (§  685),  to  inquire, 

1st.  Into  some  general  facts,  and  take  a  general  survey  of  the  case. 
We  inquire  how  long  the  patient  has  been  sick,  with  what  symptoms 
he  was  attacked,  what  new  ones  ha%^e  subsequently  sprung  up.  wheth- 
er they  have  undergone  an  increase  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  decline 
toward  morning,  whether  the  attack  was  preceded  by  unusaal  sen- 
sations, or  by  any  signs  of  beginning  disease,  what  is  his  age,  consti- 
tution, habits,  &c.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  gives  us  a  general 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  tho  case,  and  we  come,  at  once,  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  a  case  of  idiopathic  fever,  affecting  an  individual 
of  a  certain  age,  temperament,  habits,  &c.     This  leads  us  to  inqnire, 

2d,  Into  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes  (§  Q62)t  and  as  they 
are  atmospheric  (§  648,  i),  we  ascertain  his  place  of  residence  for  a 
few  preceding  months.  We  find,  perhaps,  that  he  has  lately  come 
from  a  city  where  yellow  fever  prevailed,  or  had  resided  from  one  to 
six  months  ago  where  typhus  was  rife,  or  where  it  is  known  to  occur, 
or  from  one  to  twelve  months  since  he  had  been  in  some  marshy  dis- 
trict, or  upon  some  new  rich  soi!,  where  the  remittent  fever  delights; 
or.  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  causes  originated  in  the 
place  where  he  is  attacked,  A  knowledgo  of  any  of  these  facts, 
whichever  may  he  true,  goes  far  in  ascertaining  the  particular  modifi- 
cation of  fever  he  may  suffer  (§  650-653).  Let  us  suppose  him  an 
'Irish  emigrant,  just  landed  in  New  York,  We  suspect  at  once  ty- 
phus fever,  though  we  have  no  such  fever  originating  with  us.*  It  is 
a  very  common  tbrm  of  fever,  however,  in  Ireland;  and  we  learn  far- 
ther from  our  patient  that  it  prevailed  in  his  neighborhood  when  he 
left  that  country.  This  knowledge  influences  our  subsequent  inqui- 
ries, when  we  proceed, 

3d,  To  inquire  specifically  into  the  symptoms  attendant  on  all  the 
ormns,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  natural  phenomena  of  each. 
We  begin  where  they  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and  pass  from 
one  organ  to  another  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  roost  obvious  symp- 
toms, or  as  they  may  seem  to  be  related  by  sympathetic  influences 
(§660).  The  disease  being  typhus,  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  are 
probably  the  seat  of  inflammation  or  venous  congestion.  We  inquire 
*  See  Note  S  p,  1124, 
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as  to  headache,  whether  obtuse  or  acute,  in  what  part  of  tho  head, 
&c. ;  whether  there  be  drowsiness  or  wakefulness ;  whether  there  be 
an  unusual  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  or  of  the  temporal  arteries,  or 
an  exalted  temperature  of  the  head;  whether  the  face  be  suffused 
with  blood,  and  if  so,  whether  the  plethora  be  in  the  arteries  or 
veins, — being  florid  in  one  case  and  purplish  in  the  other.  We  look 
critically  at  the  eyes,  observe  how  their  lustre  or  other  expression  is 
affected ;  whether  the  pupil  be  dilated  or  contracted,  and,  if  the  sight 
be  dim,  we  inquire  whether  it  be  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  retina,  or 
how  far  to  actual  cerebral  disease  or  to  sympathy  of  the  eyes  with  any 
gastro-intestinal  derangement;  whether  the  conjunctiva  or  the  eye- 
lids be  re^  or  purplish,  whether  moist  or  dry,  &c.  We  attend  to  the 
hearing,  whether  dull  or  acute ;  observe  how  fan  speech  may  be  af- 
fected, and  how  much  any  impediment  may  be  due  to  cerebral  disease, 
or  to  dryness  of  the  mouth,  or  to  inattention,  &c.  These  inquiries 
relative  to  the  senses  should  be  accompanied  by  others  respecting 
the  mind,  whether  memory  be  much  affected,  perception  and  reflec- 
tion impaired,  whether  tbere  be  hallucinations  when  awalce,  or  talking 
id  sleep,  and  whether  sleep  be  comatose,  or  how  long  continued,  &c. 
These  inquiries  may  leave  little  doubt  that  thei-e  is  both  inflammation 
and  venous  congestion  within  the  head,  which  will  be  cleared  up  by 
an  investigadon  of  symptoms  relative  to  other  organs  (§  803,  &c.). 
Our  attention  may  be  next  attracted  to  the  chest  by  cough,  or  some 
embarrassment  of  respiration.  We  inquire  when  the  cough  began, 
what  its  frequency  and  severity,  how  far  it  may  be  independent,  in 
its  origin,  of  other  local  burdens  of  disease,  or  how  far  consequent 
on  abdominal  affections,  and  whether  attended  by  expectoration,  and 
what  the  nature  of  the  matter  expectorated.  We  count  the  respira- 
tions, and  observe  their  equality  or  inequality.  We  see,  perhaps, 
that  the  brain  influences  the  respiration  unfavorably,  especially  if 
slow,  and  this  adds  to  our  conviction  that  mischief  exists  in  the 
head ;  or,  if  the  breathing  be  hurried,  it  may  be  due  to  febrile  excite- 
ment, or  to  abdominal  derangement.  The  cough  and  expectoration 
show  us  that  some  inflammatory  action  is  going  on  in  the  lungs ;  but 
we  are  doubtful,  perhaps,  on  account  of  some  thoracic  pain,  and  as 
the  sputa  is  rather  adhesive,  whether  inflammation  be  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  or  have  reached  the  air-cells  and 
cellular  tissue,  and  thus  constituting  pneumonia.  We  therefore  resort 
to  auscultation  and  percussion  to  resolve  the  doubt.  From  tho  for- 
mer we  learn  that  there  is  no  crepitus,  that  the  murmur  is  clear  and 
free,  and  there  is  only  a  mucous  rale ;  by  percussion,  we  find  that 
the  resonance  is  good,  and  we*  therefore  dismiss  our  fears  as  to  the 
possible  existence  of  pneumonia,  or  of  tubercle.  But  the  patient 
complains  of  pain  in  his  chest.  We  ask  him  to  breathe  deeply,  and 
the  pain  is  much  increased,  as  it  is  also  on  coughing.  From  this 
symptom,  and  the  absence  of  pneumonia,  we  are  sure  of  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammation  in  the  pleura,  while  the  cough  and  expectora- 
tion tell  us  of  catarrhal  inflammation  in  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue. 
It  is  now  time  to  feel  of  the  pulse,  to  learn  how  far  reflex  nervous 
actions  may  affect  the  heart  and  arteries,  since  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ences on  the  circulatory  organs  may  show  us  considerably  the  sever- 
ity of  the  local  inflammations.  But  this  system  is  also  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  general  idio})athic  disease,  and  it  is  often  one  of  the  nicent 
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points  to  detcrtnine  how  mucli  of  its  character  is  due  to  the  febrile  a^ 
fection  -and  how  much  to  reflex  ner^'ous  actions,  And  the  difficult 
ty  is  enhanced  if  influences  arc  directly  propagated  abroad  by  cere- 
bral disease.  We  find  the  pulse,  perhaps,  not  so  hard  or  foil  as  we 
had  expected,  and  this  leads  us  to  infer  more  of  venoas  congestion 
than  of  ordinary  inOammalion  of  the  brain ;  or,  that  there  may  be  ve- 
nous congestion  in  some  other  organ  not  yet  examined,  since  tbest^ 
congestions  are  very  apt  to  spring  up  in  typhus^  and  to  moderate  a 
hardness  of  iho  p«lse  which  the  coexisting  inflammations  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  lungs  would  otherwise  produce  (§  SI  5,  &c.). 
Perhaps  w^e  discover,  also,  in  the  pulse,  si^me  intermission  or  other 
irregularity  in  its  stroke.  This  may  be  owing  to  some  oraanic  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  to  resolve  this  doubt,  we  again  resort  to  auscul- 
tation. We  find,  however,  all  the  sounds  good,  and  we  are  now  led 
by  the  foregoing  symptom,  along  with  the  subdued  hardness  of  the 
pulse,  and  its  want  of  any  great  incompressihility,  to  suspect  %-enou3 
congestion  of  the  liver,  since  intermission  and  other  irregularities  of 
the  pulse,  without  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  commonly  depend 
upon  that  state  of  hepatic  disease,  though,  also,  on  cerebral  inflarti- 
mation  ;  but  in  the  latter  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  former 
case,  when,  also,  in  the  ahseuce  of  fever,  it  is  often  preteniaturally 
slow  J  or,  if  slowness  of  pulse  depend  on  venous  conjpstion  of  the 
braiui  as  it  sometimes  docs,  the  respiration  is  also  apt  to  be  slow, 
while  it  is  unaffected  in  simple  hepatic  congestion  (§  390,  b).  We 
then  take  the  liver  next  in  our  rantre  of  inquiry.  We  find,  perhaps, 
some  obscure  tenderness  on  pressing  its  region,  and  the  patient  may 
have  liad  some  pain  in  this  quarter.  We  then  look  at  the  sktn,  to  see 
whether  there  be  any  shade  of  yellow,  and  when  our  cathartics  oper- 
ate, we  examine  the  discharges  with  various  references,  but  partic- 
ularly as  to  t!ie  state  of  the  visceral  secretions.  If  they  are  blackish,  or 
green,  this  strengthens  our  conclusion  as  to  congestion  of  the  liver, 
though  the  congestion  may  bo  so  profound  that  Httle  or  no  bile  is  be- 
creted.  This  condition  of  the  liver,  however,  is  more  apt  to  attend 
remittent,  intennittent,  and  yellow  fevers.  We  observe  whether  there 
be  a  rodundaney  of  intestinal  mucus,  as  this  would  denote  some  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  tissue,  and  has  oflcn  on  important  bearing 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  case,  as  does  also  that  iniiable  state  of  the 
intestine  which  is  denoted  by  the  diarrhcea  that  often  supervenes  in 
the  progress  of  typhus  fever.  We  look  at  the  urine,  and  find  it  per- 
haps scanty,  scalding,  very  high-colored,  and  depositing  a  sediment. 
This,  however,  would  imply  nothing  distinctly,  but  that  the  kidneys 
suffer  in  their  powers  and  functions,  tliough  great  scantiness  of  uriue 
and  a  high  color  would  denote  a  considerable  burden  of  disease  upon 
cme  or  more  important  remote  organs,  and  those  particularly  the  di- 
gestive organs.  We  now  turn  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  partly  with  a  reference  to  its  morbid  state,  and  in 
part  to  aid  otjr  judgment  in  the  right  administration  of  medicines. 
Hei*e,  too,  we  may  find  a  great  focus  of  disturbing  reflex  nervous  in 
Ouences  radiating  from  the  gastro-inteatinal  mucous  membrane,  light- 
ing up  inflammations  or  congestions  of  other  parts,  or  maintaining  and 
aggravating  such  as  may  have  sprung  from  other  causes,  and  sustain- 
ing itself  reverberated  nervous  influences  (§514  k,  647,  889  g).  We 
press,  for  example,  the  region  of  the  stomach,  to  learn  whether  il  bu 
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tender,  and  in  like  manner  examine  the  wbole,  or  special  regions,  of 
the  abdomen,  if  there  be  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  intestines,  &c.,  and 
we  make  percussion  to  see  if  there  be  flatulency.  We  inquire  what 
food  the  patient  has  recently  taken,  and  whether  the  bowels  have  beer, 
constipated  or  loose.  In  all  this  part  of  the  inquiry  we  are  often  great- 
ly aided  by  the  appearances  of  the  intestinal  evacuations,  which  should 
be  carefully  observed  throughout  the  continuance  of  disease  (§  694^). 
We  also  examine  the  tongue  with  a  reference  to  several  objects,  but 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
We  notice  its  color  at  its  edges  and  in  the  centre ;  whether  coated,  and 
how  extensively,  and  what  the  color  of  the  coating  in  its  different  parts; 
whether  light  and  loose,  smooth  or  rough ;  whether  dry  or  moist, 
nnd  the  extent  of  each ;  whether  the  tongue  be  enlai'ged  or  contracted, 
pointed  or  obtuse,  smooth  or  indented  at  its  edges,  what  its  color,  &;c. 
We  look  at  the  fauces,  to  learn  if  they  be  red  or  purplish,'  as  indica- 
tive of  inflammation  or  venous  congestion,  or  other  derangement  in  the 
important  organs  below ;  observe  whether  there  be  glutinous  matter 
on  the  teeth,  and  what  its  color,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may 
collect. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  more  distinctly  than  before  to  the 
functions  of  the  skin ;  whether  it  be  dry  or  moist,  or  each  alternate- 
ly, and  the  duration  of  each,  whether  hot,  wann,  or  cold,  and  at  what 
times,  and  how  long,  whether  the  heat  be  distributed  equally,  whether 
the  feet  be  cold  when  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  hot,  whether  the  skin 
be  rough  or  smooth,  what  its  color,  whether  there  be  "  sudamina," 
**  rose-colored  spots,'**  &c. 

The  patient  may  require  the  loss  of  blood,  and  we  observe  its  col- 
or, whether  dark  or  florid,  the  manner  in  which  it  flows  from  the  arm, 
whether  in  a  full  stream  or  whether  it  trickle,  whether  it  throw  up  a 
buffy  coat,  be  indented  or  cupped  in  its  centre,  or  fimbriated  at  its 
edges;  and,  that  these  observations  may  be  perfect,  we  take  an  ounce 
in  a  funnel-shaped  vessel  for  examination  (§  682  c,  688  ee). 

If,  in  the  case  of  fever  now  under  examination,  there  be  a  predom- 
inating influence  of  the  venous  congestions  over  the  membranous  in- 
flammations, the  blood  will  be  dark,  will  trickle  from  the  arm,  or  flow 
m  a  languid  stream,  at  first,  and  will  throw  up  a  buffy  coat,  without 
as  much  indentation  as  when  membranous  inflammation  exists  with- 
out venous  congestion. 

686,  c.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  symptoms  is,  to  the  young  practi- 
tioner, necessary  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  many  severe  diseases,  but 
must  be  more  or  less  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
It  may  be  apparently  tedious,  but  is  accomplished  with  rapidity  by  a 
little  practice.  Nor  have  I  stated  all  the  inquiries  which  snould  have 
been  mstituted,  and  which  may  be  of  essential  moment.  Thus,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  smell  to  ascertain  whether  any  fostor 
we  may  observe  come  from  the  mouth,  or  stomach,  or  lungs,  or  from 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  patient  may  also  supply  a  variety  of 
facts  as  to  his  sensations, — whether  restless,  weary,  prostrated  in  his 
voluntary  muscles,  what  as  to  pain,  or  sensations  of  heat,  chilliness, 
&c.  We  vary  his  posture,  to  leani  how  it  may  affect  respiration,  or 
the  state  of  his  pulse.     I  have  also  left  out  of  my  examination  of  the 

*  See  Essay  on  tho  Writings  of  Louis,  in  Medical  and  Phviioiogietil  Commentarim 
frt.  U.  p.  784,  &c. 
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foregoin|r  case  an  inquiry  aa  to  the  mode  in  which  the  symptoms  took 
place, — whether  suddenly  or  gradually,  distinctly  or  confusedly^  wheth- 
er they  began  with  a  chill,  or  with  a  paroxysm  of  heat,  &c.,  about 
which  the  patient  should  be  specifically  interroirated.  Nor  did  I  ex- 
amine sufficiently  tlic  relation  of  tbe  different  syn)pioma  to  each  ntber, 
as  their  relative  duration,  their  order  of  occurrence,  &c,,  by  which  we 
ascertain  which  organ  was  first  inflamed  or  congested,  and  what  oth* 
era  are  more  or  less  aftected  by  reflex  nervous  action*  And  there 
yet  remains  to  be  considered  the  progress  of  the  symptoms^  their  mode 
of  progress,  their  spontaneous*  changes,  or  such  as  may  arise  from  in- 
cidental exciting  causes,  or  from  the  action  of  remedies,  &c.,  and, 
also,  their  comparison  with  those  of  other  modifications  of  fever,  or 
other  forms  of  disease,  1  said  nothing,  specifically,  as  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  degree  or  force  of  the  symptoms,  which  is  always  a  subject 
for  ac curare  consideration,  as  it  goes  far  in  denoting  the  severity  of 
disease  in  diflerent  parts,  and  is  one  important  guide  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  rennedies.  Bnt  this  is  an  attainment,  as  already  im- 
plied, which  cannot  be  imparted  by  a  description  of  symptoms,  since 
their  force  cannot  be  expressed  in  language.  Their  estimate  must 
come»  as  it  were,  by  intuition.     Chemist  ay  cfmlnhntes  nothing, 

6S6,  f/.  In  propprtion  as  our  knowledge  of  physiology  enlarges^  and 
we  apply  it  to  the  investigation  of  disease,  the  practice  of  a  luinute 
analysis  of  symptoms  becomes  less  and  less  necetisary.  But,  to  ac- 
quire this  professional  tact  or  skilh  we  must  firat  go  through  the 
school  of  elementary  instruction  and  practice.  But  industry  will  at 
last  triumph^  and  vvliat  seemed  at  first  obscure  in  diseases  may  bo- 
come  lummous  at  a  comparatively  sujierficial  view.  We  then  begin 
to  neglect,  more  or  less,  many  of  the  minutiae.  We  confine  ourselves 
more  to  the  most  prominent  or  characteristic  symptoms.  The  coun- 
tenance alone  may  tell  us  of  a  labyrinth  of  disease.  But,  it  will  still 
often  happen  that  no  prominent  symptoms  are  present,  and  it  may 
then  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  details ;  or  they  may  be  so  confused 
and  indistinct  as  to  render  us  undecided  as  to  the  seat  or  the  nature 
of  the  disease  till  other  symptoms  aie  developed.  This  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  growth  of  a  plant.  When  it  first  emerges  from  the 
ground  it  may  have  no  specific  characters  by  which  wo  can  determine 
whether  it  be  destined  for  a  ti*ee  or  a  weed.  We  must  therefore 
await  the  development  of  its  characters*  which,  if  it  continue  to 
grow,  it  will  certainly  put  forth.  There  is  often  an  obscurity  of  a  like 
natnre  in  diseases,  at  their  early  invasion,  and  even  when  profound* 
The  sf>undost  judgment  may  be  baflled  in  the  adaptation  of  certain 
remedies;  and  if  these  are  to  be  administered  internally,  especially  if 
active,  no  risk  should  be  taken,  but  farther  developments  awaited. 

OP  CERTAIN  SPECIAL   SYMPTOMS. 

687,  It  had  been  my  purpose  to  have  limited  my  remarks  to  the 
general  principles  which  respect  the  present  branch  of  my  inquiries. 
But,  in  consideration  of  what  I  shall  say  of  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  inflammation,  venous  congestion,  and  fever,  aa  also  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bloodleltinc^,  I  have  determined  to  express  my  owii  \^ew9  as 
to  some  of  the  symptoms  which  take  a  prominent  rank  in  diseases.  It 
is  also  my  desire  to  associate  the  results  of  disease  with  the  pbiloso- 
iDhy  which  concerns  ihcm,  that  those  imjjonant  sources  of  pathological 
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knowledge  may  be  studied  in  connection  with  those  inquiries  which 
distinguish  the  philosophical  physician  from  the  mere  ompyric  (5  J,  a). 

The  Pulse. 

687^.  There  is  one  system  of  organs,  particularly,  whose  motions 
are  so  constantly  afiected  by  reflex  nervous  actions,  and  whose  phe- 
nomena are  universally  employed  in  estimating  the  nature,  force,  &c., 
of  all  diseases,  and  at  all  stages  of  their  progress,  and  which  are  also 
elementary  in  denoting  the  effects  of  remedies,  especially  of  loss  of 
blood,  that  I  shall  make  a  general  analysis  of  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics. We  generally  learn  the  influences  exerted  upon  this  system 
of  organs  by  the  varying  states  of  the  pulse,  and  the  radial  artery  af- 
fords the  best  opportunity  for  this  purpose,  though  the  pulse  may  be 
often  advantageously  examined  in  other  places.  Thus,  in  inflamma- 
tions and  congestions  of  the  brain  it  is  useful  to  learn  how  far  the 
pulsation  of  the  carotids  may  be  specifically  affected.  So,  in  similar 
affections  of  the  liver  we  attend  to  any  unusual  pulsation  of  the  aorta 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  In  all  such  cases  irritations  are  apt  to 
be  propagated  by  continuous  sympathy  along  the  principal  communi- 
cating arteries,  by  which  their  action  is  more  or  less  increased  (§  498). 
It  may  be  also  important,  sometimes,  to  examine  the  heart  itself,  es- 
pecially when  it  may  be  suspected  of  being  the  seat  of  absolute  dis- 
ease ;  and,  although  the  pulse  be  generally  regulated  by  the  action  of 
the  heart,  the  arteries,  as  we  have  now  and  before  seen,  are  liable  to 
independent  influences,  arising  from  reflex  nervous  action,  and  from 
continuous  sympathy.  As  to  the  latter,  if  there  be  inflammation 
of  the  hand  or  arm,  we  shall  be  very  likely  to  find  the  pulse  on  that 
side  with  greater  characteristics  of  disease  than  on  the  other ;  and 
differences  will  arise  from  m^re  diflerences  in  the  size  of  the  arteries. 
In  inflammations  and  congestions  of  the  brain,  the  nervous  influence 
will  oflen  exert  an  eflTect,  less  marked  in  similar  affections  of  other 
organs,  upon  the  capillary  vessels,  and  this  efiect  is  sometimes  strongly 
pronounced  by  an  mequality  in  the  radial  arteries  (§  929-936,  973, 
974).  In  various  forms  of  disease  the  heart  sometimes  beats  with 
greater  force  than  is  denoted  by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  sometimes 
the  pulse  is  very  voluminous  without  a  corresponding  action  of  the 
heart,  according  to  the  nature  of  reflected  nervous  actions. — Note  Ll. 

688,  a.  When  the  radial  pulse  is  examined,  the  four  fingers  should 
be  applied  along  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  various  degrees  of 
pressure  should  be  made.  The  blood  taken  for  examination  should 
be  into  a  conical  wine-glass,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  full  stream. 

688,  i.  Certain  general  conditions  of  the  pulse  worth  noticing  ai*e 
the  following  : — its  quickness,  slowness, frequency^  hardness^  softness^  in- 
compressibility^  compressibility,  fullness,  smallness,  strength,  weakness, 
obstruction,  freedom,  intermission,  redoubling,  trembling,  and  other  ine* 
qualities  (See  an  extensive  application  of  all  this  in  ^  500  m,  694f  ,826  cc), 

688,  c.  Quickness, — This  term  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to  slow- 
ness, although  it  is  generally  so  considered.  Frequency  is  the  opposite 
of  slownfiss.  Quickness  arises  from  the  systole  of  the  heart  occupying 
less  time  than  its  diastole  ;  so  that  a  quick  may  be  a  slow  pulse.  The 
stroke  is  then  sudden,  the  dilatation  more  prolonged,  with  an  interval 
somewhat  distinct.  A  frequent  pulse,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  what 
the  term  denotes.  The  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  succeed  each 
other  rapidly,  and  in  about  equal  times. 
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A  ghw  pubo  is,  also,  like  ^frequent  one,  uuifonn  as  it  respecta  the 
systole  and  Jiastole^  both  of  which  are  prolonged*  It  is  moat  apt  to 
be  attoTidant  on  chronic  venous  congestions^  though^  as  iho  aflectiou 
advances,  or  undergoes  any  sudden  increase,  it  may  hoicoine frequent* 
When  slow  in  such  conditions,  the  puke  is  also  often  intermittent  or 
otherwise  irregular,  and  if  it  subsequently  become  frequent,  the  ineg* 
ularititts  are  apt  to  disappear.  Venous  congestion  is  always  to  be 
suspected,  and  especially  m  the  liver,  when  the  puliio  is  preternatu- 
rally  slow,  without  other  manit^jst  signs  of  disease  (§  390,  b). 

Quickness  of  pulse  is  not  an  important  symptom,  in  a  general  sense. 

688,  d.  Hardness  and  Softness. — These  terms  stand  in  opposition  la 
each  other.  Sojlness  is  a  natural  state,  and  hardness  a  morbid  one ; 
though  a  pulse  may  be  preternaturally  sqf}.  Hardness  of  pulse  is  one 
of  its  most  important  modifications.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  indicar 
tive  of  inflammation,  and  no  conaidorable  inflan[imation  can  exist  long 
without  producing  it.  It  appears  to  depend  upon  some  direct  modi* 
fication  of  the  action  of  the  vessels,  and  not  connected  with  that  of  the 
heart;  the  nervous  influence  being  determined  in  a  pecoliar  manner, 
by  inflammatory  afliections,  upon  the  whole  art erial* system  (§  22G,  233, 
973,  &c.).  The  term  hardness  may  be  well  understood  by  comparing 
the  sensation  to  that  which  is  produced  by  a  solid  rod  rising  simulta- 
neously, and  not  successively,  against  the  four  fingers. 

689,  dd.  Hardness  is  often  confounded  with  strtngtJi  ^nd fullness; 
but  the  three  symptoms  are  very  different  from  eacli  other,  A  hard 
pulse  is  perfectly  compatible  wnih  small ness  and  weakness  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  seen  especially  in  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  intestine, 
and  in  pulmonary  consumption ;  the  latter  in  ynsiibdued  inflamma- 
tions after  repeated  abstractions  of  blood,  and  often  in  congestive  fe- 
vers, and  in  phlebitis.  To  distinguish  the  hardness  fully,  in  these  lat- 
ter cases,  requires  a  careful  regulation  of  the  pressure;  scarcely  more 
than  a  gentle  touch  with  the  four  fingers.  Greater  pressure  may 
ex^tinguish  tko  symptom,  and  the  pulse  may  even  appear  to  bo  soft. 
The  distinction  is  often  of  gi^eat  importance,  especially  in  congestive 
diseases,  as  upon  it  may  depend  the  decision  of  those  who  are  apt  to 
bo  governed  by  the  state  of  the  pulse  in  the  important  matter  of  blood- 
letting (§  961-^965,  971),— Note  Ll  p.  1140. 

G8S,  c,  Compre^sibilitfj  and  In  compressibility, — Incompressibilily  of 
pulse  is  probably  peculiar  to  inflammatory  conditions,  and  one  of  the 
most  uniform  characteristics  of  the  pulse  when  such  conditions  disturb 
the  general  circulatory  system  by  reflex  nervous  actions.  But  when 
inflammation  is  fully  overcome,  especially  if  general  bloodletting  have 
been  freely  practiced,  the  pulse  is  often  more  easily  compressed  than 
in  health,  so  long,  however,  as  the  disease  continues  to  affect  the 
general  circulatory  system,  that  peculiar  characteristic  remains^  in  va- 
rious degrees,  unless  the  remedies  bo  very  depressing,  or  the  powers 
of  life  verging  toward  a  stale  of  extinction.  But,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  what  I  have  said  of  hardness  of  pulse  in  venous  conges- 
ttons^  incompressibility  is  less  marked  in  all  forms  of  venous  inflamma- 
tion than  in  equal  conditions  of  inflammation  of  other  tissues.  Here, 
too,  as  with  hardness  of  pulse,  the  observer  is  very  liable  to  be  deceiv- 
ed ;  since  the  general  volume  of  the  pulse  may  give  way  under  a  slight 
pressure,  and  yet  the  pulse  be  incompressible  {§  68S»  d). 

The  proper  method  of  ascertaining  this  symptom,  in  doultful  case^ 
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b  to  make  a  hard  pressure  with  one  finger,  and  a  moderate  pressure 
with  another  on  the  distant  side,  when  a  thread-like  stream  will  be 
felt  by  that  finger.     It  depends  upon  reflected  nervous  influence. 

Hardness  and  incompressibility  generally  demand  the  loss  of  blood ; 
though  whether  local  or  general,  and  the  necessary  extent,  must  be 
determined  by  other  symptoms ;  the  extent,  especially,  by  the  eflbcts 
produced  during  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting  (&  826  cc), 

688,  ee.  Coincident  with  hardness  and  incompresstbility  of  pulse, 
and  almost  peculiar  to  inflammation,  is  the  hitffy  coat,  with  its  depress- 
ed centre,  and  often  fimbriated  edges.  The  buff*  which  forms  on  tlie 
blood  in  pregnancy  is  due  to  the  increased  vascular  action  of  the  ute- 
rus, and  a  modification  of  its  vital  properties  not  very  dissimilar  to 
what  obtains  in  some  varieties  of  inflammation,  and  which  predis- 
poses to  those  active  forms  of  the  disease  which  so  often  beset  the 
uterus  and  other  parts  in  the  early  stages  of  childbed ;  and  should  the 
indented  centre  and  fimbriated  edge  make  their  appearance,  we  shall 
scarcely  fail  of  deriving  farther  confirmation  of  the  actual  presence  of 
inflammation  in  an  attendant  hardness  and  incompressibility  of  the 
pulse,  and  probably,  also,  in  some  local  symptoms.  And  so  of  the 
Dufl*  which  is  sometimes  apparently  consequent  on  violent  exercise ; 
but  more  probably  dependent  upon  some  obscure  inflammation.  We 
may  not  trust,  in  these  rare  instances,  to  the  carelessness  of  many 
observers,  and  the  incapacity  of  others,  while  the  fact  should  not  be 
neglected  that  this  exception  to  a  significant  indication  for  loss  ci 
blood  has  been  raised  by  such  as  are  adverse  to  the  use  of  the  lancet 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  (§  826  cc,  952,  1020-1024). 

The  indentation,  or  cupping,  is  generally  less  strongly  pronounced 
after  each  abstraction  of  blood,  and  may  disappear  altogether,  undei 
the  lancet,  before  the  inflammation  is  subdued  (§  952  h). 

The  fimbriated  edge  is  most  common  where  inflammation  is  se- 
vere, and  has  established  a  strong  reflex  nervous  action  upon  the 
general  circulatory  system.  In  such  cases,  also,  it  will  often  continue 
to  occur  after  the  cupping  ceases  to  be  formed. 

Like  hardness  ana  incompressibility  of  the  pulse,  the  buffing  and 
cupping  of  blood,  for  reasons  already  stated,  are  less  ptrongly  marked 
in  venous  congestions  than  in  membranous  inflammations, 

The  formation  of  the  bufl*,  and  the  central  depression,  and  the  fim- 
briated edge,  are  remarkably  aflected  by  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  the  veins.  A  shallow 
vessel  is  the  worst,  the  form  of  a  funnel  is  the  best. 

688,  yi  Fullness  and  Smallness  of  pulse. — These  terms  are  also  in 
opposition,  and  both  may  imply  a  preternatural  state  of  the  pulse, 
being  now  embloyed  in  their  morbid  acceptations.  Fullness  is  also 
synonymous  with  largeness. 

These  morbid  states  of  the  pulse  are  owing  to  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tions determined  both  upon  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  extent  of 
these  influences,  in  that  respect,  is  very  variable,  and  must  be  Judged 
of  by  direct  examination  of  the  pulse  at  the  heart  and  extremities. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  ia 
tent  out  by  the  heart,  since  the  volume  of  the  arteries  may  depend 
greatly  upon  a  direct  expansion  of  the  vessels.  So  in  a  small  pulse, 
die  direct  morbid  influences  may  be  more  upon  the  arteries  than 
upon  the  heart,  by  which  the  vessels  are  held  in  a  contracted  state. 
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This  18  especially  seen  m  tbe  cold  stage  of  fever,  and  io  peiitoneftl 
enterilifl.  It  ia  also  seen  in  the  tlepresaing  states  of  venous  con- 
gestion. In  all  such  ca^es  an  influence  is  propagated  from  the  arte- 
ries to  the  heart,  by  which,  as  well  aa  by  other  influences,  its  action 
is  accelerated;  or^  if  not  accelerated,  thcu  the  blood  accumulates  in 
the  venous  syatem,  especially  about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 
In  all  these  cases  there  are  profound  reflex  nervous  actions  well 
worthy  an  inquiring  mind  {§  222,  &c,,  514  d,  k,  l,  914-919»  929«936, 
973,  974), 

Smatlness  of  pidse  is  generally  a  much  more  important  symptom 
than  ftdlncs^  ;  commonly  implying  the  presence  of  greater  evil. 
Connected  with  hardnes*,  it  is  always  bad,  when  it  is  tiho frequent. 

6S8»  g.  Strength  and  Weakness, — I  iiave  already  remarked  that 
these  symptoms  are  often  mistaken  for  hardness  and  softness.  They 
depend,  principally,  upon  reflex  nervous  actions  that  ai'e  exerted 
opun  the  heirt  by  remote  organs,  though  certainly  not  altogether. 
It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  morbid  reflex  nervous  actions  are  ever 
exerted  upon  the  heart  without  being  aimuhaneously  extended,  more 
OF  loss,  to  the  arteries ;  especially  to  the  capillary  series  (§  481-485, 
973,  974).  But,  all  parts  of  any  one  division  of  the  arterial  system 
may  not  be  equally  affeeted,  or  one  part  maybe  sensibly  affected  and 
not  the  rest,  as  in  bloshing,  when  the  nervous  influence  is  direct. 

6S8,  h.  Ohstructhn  and  Freedom. — Ohsfrtt^tion  is  an  obscure  con- 
dition of  the  pulse  which  it  is  diflicult  to  describe,  but  is  recognized 
in  practice.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  its  cause,  as  it  probably  does  not 
actually  arise  from  any  ob?itacle  to  the  passage  of  the  blood,  though 
it  may  be  owing  to  a  w^ant  of  harmony  between  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  386). 

688,  I.  Frequencij  aud  Slowness. — These  are  two  very  important 
symptoms  in  some  of  their  morbid  aspects,  and  are  often  replete  with 
intbnnation,  especially  as  to  the  force  of  disease  and  the  degree  of 
dau'^er* 

To  ascertain  these  characters,  the  patient,  for  obvious  reasons, 
should  be  at  rest ;  and  if  a  child,  should  bo  asleep. 

No  wiiter  has  so  well  described  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from 
ti  frequent  and  slow  pulse  as  Dr.  Heberden,  in  his  *'  Commentaries," 
From  their  importance,  and  as  I  cannot  improve  Heberden*3  descrip- 
tion, I  shall  quote  it, 

**  The  pulse  of  a  healthy  infant  asleep,**  he  says,  *'  on  the  day  of 
its  birth,  is  between  130  and  140  in  a  minute;  and  the  mean  rate  of 
the  first  month  is  120.  I  have  never  fnynd  it  beat  slower  than  108. 
Durini^  llie  first  year,  the  limits  may  be  fixed  at  108  and  120.  For 
the  second  year  at  90  and  108.  For  the  third  year  at  SO  and  100. 
The  same  will  very  nearly  serve  for  the  fijurth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years. 
In  the  seventh  year  the  pulsations  will  bo  sometimes  so  few  as  72, 
though  generally  more ;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  they  w"ill  often  be  not 
more  than  70 ;  and,  thercftjre  (except  only  that  they  are  much  more 
easily  quickened  by  illness,  or  any  other  cause),  they  will  differ  but 
little  from  the  healthy  pulse  of  an  adult,  the  ran^e  of  which  is  from 
a  III  tie  below  GO  to  a  little  above  80.  It  must  be  remend>ored  that 
the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  by  10  or  12  in  a  minute,  after  a  full 
meal.      [MiiUer,  remarkably,  states  tlic  same  rates], 

**  If  the  pulse  either  of  a  child,  or  on  adult,  bo  quickened  so  as  to 
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exceed  the  utmost  healthy  limit  by  10  in  a  minute,  it  is  an  irdication 
of  some  little  disorder.  But  a  child  is  so  initable,  that,  during  tho 
first  year,  a  very  slight  fever  will  make  the  artery  beat  140  times,  and 
it  may  beat  even  160  times  without  danger  [Heberden  meaning  either 
idiopathic  fever,  or  the  constitutional  efiects  of  inflammation] ;  and,  as 
there  begins  to  be  some  difficulty  in  counting  the  pulse  when  the  mo- 
tion is  so  rapid,  the  thirst,  quickness  of  breathing,  aversion  to  food, 
and,  above  all,  the  want  of  sleep,  enable  us,  better  than  the  pulse,  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  disease  m  infants. 

•*  If  the  pulse  of  a  child  be  15  or  20  below  the  lowest  limit  of  the 
natural  standard,  and  there  be,  at  the  same  time,  signs  of  a  considera- 
ole  illness,  it  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  brain  is  affected,  and  con- 
sequently such  a  quiet  pulse,  instead  of  giving  us  hope,  should  alarm 
us  with  the  probability  of  imminent  danger. 

[An  important  exception  to  the  foregoing  remark  is  frequently  pre- 
sented by  venous  congestions  of  the  liver,  when  the  pulse  may  be 
equally  diminished  in  frequency,  but  not  indicative  of  present  danger.] 

"  In  adults  ill  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  the  danger  is  generally  not 
very  great  where  the  beats  are  fewer  than  100 ; — 120  shows  the  be- 
ginning of  danger ;  and  they  seldom  exceed  this  number  unattended 
with  some  deliriousness.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  observa- 
tion. The  first  is,  that  before  some  critical  swelling  or  deposit  of 
matter  begins  to  show  itself  in  fevers,  the  pulse  may  be  so  rapid  and 
indistinct,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  being  counted  ;  and  I  have  known  it 
certainly  not  less  than  130,  and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered.  And 
rheumadsm  affords  a  second  exception ;  in  which  the  artery  will  oflea 
beat  above  120  times  without  any  sort  of  danger. 

[Those  exceptions  are  relative  to  inflammation  as  limited  to  parts 
unimportant  to  organic  life.  They  are  presented,  also,  in  other  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  and  in  intermittent  fever.] 

**  In  an  illness  where  the  pulse  all  at  once  becomes  quiet,  from  be- 
ing much  accelerated,  while  all  the  other  bad  signs  are  aggravated,  it 
is  a  proof,  not  of  a  decrease  of  the  disorder,  but  of  the  lessened  inita- 
bility  of  the  patient,  and  that  the  brain  has  become  involved  in  the 


"  In  low  fevers,  and  in  exhausted  old  men,  the  pulse  will  oflen  con- 
tinue below  100,  or  even  90,  and  yet  the  disease  be  attended  with 
want  of  sleep,  deliriousness,  restlessness,  and  a  parched  tongue,  and 
end  in  death,  without  any  comatose  or  lethargic  appearances. 

"  A  pulse  increased  in  frequency  more  certainly  denotes  danger 
than  a  natural  one  does  security,  where  disorders  of  the  viscera  are 
suspected." 

Finally,  in  countnes  where  local  congestions  of  the  liver  occur,  as 
in  the  regions  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  the  pulse  oflen  falls, 
in  hepatic  congestions,  far  below  its  natural  frequency.  Considered 
abstractedly  in  these  cases,  and  often  in  the  preceding,  it  affords  but 
little  information  as  to  the  force  of  disease.  There  may  be  great  dan- 
ger, or  but  very  little,  when  the  pulse  is  slow  in  hepatic  congestions, 
and  all  other  symptoms  obscurely  marked  ;  but  if  the  slowness  be 
supported  by  restlessness,,  sighing,  thirst,  wakefulness,  &c.,  the  dan- 
ger is  great. 

A  good  pulse,  excepting  a  moderate  hardness,  and  incompressibil- 
ity,  as  sometimes  happens  in  pneumonia,  may  be  attended  with  great 
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danger,  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  other  syinptonis,  InJceiii  1 
may  say  m  a  universal  sense,  that  the  state  of  llie  pulBo  alone  ahouUl 
rarely  guide  our  conclnsioiis,  either  as  to  the  force  of  disease^  or  it» 
treatment.  The  circulatory  org  ana  are  so  readily  and  variously  dis- 
turbed by  the  nervous  influence,  and  that  influence  eo  constantly  gen- 
erated by  physical  and  mental  cause.^,  that  disease  offers  but  fev^r  oppor- 
tunities when  the  pulse  may  be  safely  trusted  for  tlie  jusi  application 
of  remedies  without  the  suppott  of  other  symptoms  (§  826  cc,  829).* 

688,  k,  IntcrmisxioH. — An  intermitting  pulse  arises  fiom  an  abrupt 
suspension  of  a  pulsation  of  the  hearts  It  is  not  an  alarming  symptom, 
unless  it  depend  upon  somo  organic  a  flection  of  the  heart,  or  some 
disease  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  venous  conges- 
tions of  the  liver,  and  ot>en  presents  itself  for  the  first  time  after  the 
patient  becomes  cotivalescent,  and  may  continue  till  the  flesh  and 
strengtli  are  restored.  It  is  most  apt  to  appear  when  the  puke  is  also 
preternaturally  slow^  and  frequently  vanishes  temporarily  if  the  circu- 
lation happen  to  be  accelerated  by  transient  causes,  or  a  great  irreg- 
ularity of  the  pulse  may  be  the  temporary  consequence.  Its  philoso- 
phy is  explained  in  a  foregoing  section  (§  390,  h), 

688,  /.  IrregularUics  of  pul^e. — These  consist  of  irregularities  in  its 
successive  beats,  redoublings,  trembling,  bobbling,  &c.,  and  are  rarely 
of  much  importance  unless  pruceeding,  as  in  cases  of  intermissioUt 
from  organic  aflcctions  of  the  heart,  or  disease  of  the  brain. 

The  T&ngut. 

689,  «.  We  will  now  turn  a  brief  attetition  to  the  morbid  appear- 
ances of  the  tongue.  It  is  by  these,  and  the  secreted  prod  acts,  that 
we  obtain  our  most  direct  intelligence  from  the  internal  viscei^a, 
though  other  less  sensible  results  may  be  more  significant  of  the  na- 
ture and  force  of  disease. 

68D,  b.  The  tongue  la  covered  by  a  secreting  membrane,  whose 
action  is  liable  to  great  and  various  changes^  and  which  are  attended 
by  visible  results.  In  its  healthy  state  this  membrane  is  covered  by 
a  thin  fluid,  which  is  partly  composed  of  its  own  mucous  product, 
and,  in  part^  of  saliva.  The  natural  color  of  the  tongue  is  a  light 
florid  hue,  and  it  is  studded  with  short  minute  papillie,  particularly 
at  its  edges.  In  disease  these  appearances  are  apt  to  undergo  va- 
rious changes;  the  tonguo  being  often  covered  more  or  less  exten- 
sively with  a  coat  of  variable  hues,  while,  yellow,  brown,  or  black, 
barely  attached,  or  closely  adherent,  rough  or  smooth,  6cc.  At  other 
times  the  organ  is  preternatural iy  red  or  livid,  dry  or  moist,  enlarged 
or  contracted,  pointed  or  obtuse,  its  natural  coal  thickened  or  appa- 
rently scraped  off,  or  covered  wirh  patches,  vermiform  marks,  &c.,  ita 
edges  jagged,  the  papillae  enlarged  and  elevated,  &c.  These  condi- 
tions depend  upon  various  modifications  of  the  organic  functions  of 
the  tongue ;  and  as  the  organ  is  not  much  liable  to  independent  dis^ 
ease,  it  ia  obvious  diat  its  morbid  aspects  are  mostly  sympathetic  re- 
sults; and  from  its  being  continuous  with  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  lungs,*  morbific  inOuences  are  readily  propagated  upon  it  from 
either  of  its  remote  connections  [i].  But,  the  vital  relations  of  the 
tongue  to  the  alimentary  canal  are  far  greater  than  to  the  lungs, 
though  not  strongly  pronounced  in  health;  and  as  intesUnal  derange- 
ments arp  mi>re  common  than  pulmonary,  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
♦  NoTK  Lt.  p,  1140, 
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tbe  morbid  and  intense  influences  from  these  two  sources  are  exerted 
by  abdominal  disease  (§  129  t,  135,  142). — See  Index  II,  Art.  Tongue, 

689,  c.  Tbe  coating  which  forms  upon  the  tongue  may  consist 
mostly  of  mucus,  or  of  a  substance  resembling  coagulable  lymph,  or 
intermixtures  of  both,  in  various  proportions,  and  of  a  morbid  char- 
acter. 

689,  d.  All  the  phases  which  the  tongue  is  liable  to  undergo  may 
be  influenced  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  though  in  a 
general  sense,  where  the  constitution  is  sound,  these  appearances  are 
less  subject  to  the  contingencies  of  temperament  than  many  other 
symptoms. 

689,  e.  We  often  observe,  under  various  circumstances  of  disease, 
that  the  coating  has  suddenly  disappeared,  and  we  may  be  led  into 
error  in  consequence,  since,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  coating  has 
been* removed  by  the  mechanical  friction  of  food. 

689,  y.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  definition  of  the  various 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  tongue  which  are  produced  by  disease, 
according  to  its  nature  and  seat,  accidental  causes,  &c.  The  appear- 
ances may  vary  much  under  apparently  the  same  conditions ;  and  it 
is  not  one  symptom  alone  which  may  attend  the  tongue,  but  the 
whole  in  combination,  that  must  guide  our  judgment.  It  is  important, 
also,  to  observe  that  the  tongue  may  be  very  natural  in  profound  dis- 
eases, even  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  liver;  but  as  observation 
enlarges,  and  the  depths  of  physiology  are  explored,  we  shall  find 
the  morbid  signs  of  the  tongue  a  luminous  index  of  disease. 

689,  g.  But,  there  is  one  remark  more  important  than  the  rest ; 
namely,  that  there  are  no  other  symptoms  which  borrow  so  much 
light  from  others  as  those  which  relate  to  the  tongue ;  while,  in  their 
turn,  they  reflect  back  a  light  upon  the  other  symptoms.  Inflamma- 
tions of  various  parts,  and  idiopathic  fevers,  at  their  onset  may  pre- 
sent nearly  the  same, appearance  of  that  organ,  especially  as  it  regards 
the  coating.  The  general  symptoms  now  contribute  largely  in  deter- 
mining the  import  of  the  tongue ;  though  we  shall  generally  find,  on 
close  iubpection,  that  not  only  each  class  of  diseases  will  ofier  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  morbid  aspects  of  the  tongue,  but  as  inflammation 
may  aflect  one  important  organ  or  another ;  and  the  appearances  will 
vary  in  the  early  stages  of  idiopathic  fever  as  the  burden  of  disease 
may  happen  to  be  distributed.  In  the  progress  of  the  same  affections, 
the  tongue  is  continually  fluctuating  in  the  indications  it  may  supply. 

689,  A.  The  disappearance  of  the  coating  in  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tions generally  begins  at  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  is  commonly 
indicative  of  an  improvement  of  health,  though  not  always.  When 
these  exceptions  occur  some  other  morbid  appearance  is  apt  to  fol- 
low immediately ;  as  preternatural  redness,  or  nakedness,  or  dryness, 
&c.  If  indicative  of  improvement  the  tongue  commonly  clears  up 
fast,  along  with  other  auspicious  changes ;  though  it  will  be  frequently 
kept  up,  more  or  less,  by  remaining  though  slight  visceral  derange- 
ments in  the  abdomen. 

689,  i.  Absolute  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  aflect  the  tongue 
more  variously  and  distinctly  than  other  parts;  according  to  their 
nature,  seat,  intensity,  duration,  peculiarities  of  constitution,  habits, 
&c.  (§  129  f,  142).  In  indolent  afiections  of  the  stomach,  a  thick, 
dirty,  yellow  coat,  easily  scraped  off  in  part,  appears  panicolarly 
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toward  the  root  of  ilie  tongue ;  wherr,  also,  die  tiiuguc  often  becomes 
furrowed,  or  cove  red  with  patches  of  various  forma,  indetued  at  ita 
edges,  or  aptliae  arise;  the  coat*  too,  varying  according  to  the  varying 
states  of  the  iotestiual  canal,  or  of  the  liver,  &c, 

689|  k.  If  the  tongue  be  very  red,  it  denotes  more  or  less  active  in- 
flammation of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue;  and  if  also 
l^dry,  and  especially  if  at  the  same  time  denuded,  it  shovi^s  inflammation 
of  greater  intensity  in  that  membrane*  A  tongue  pretemalu rally 
naked,  even  if  moist,  and  of  no  ^real  redness,  shows  moderate  or  sub- 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  tract ;  probably  of  tbe  small  intestine.  A 
livid  tongue  show.^  venous  congestion  of  the  alimentary  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  probably  also  of  the  liver.  It  ia  always  indicative  of  for- 
m^idable  disease. — See  Index  II,  Art.  Tongxie,  Heart,  Kidnty,  PuUe. 

6 89.  L  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject  I  may  advert  to  an 
inflammiKory  state  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  tlie  fauces  which  ©nsucB 

pUpon  congestive  afleciiona  of  the  cliylopoietic  viscera,  anil  which  is  too 
toften  regarded  aa  an  independent  disease,  and  treated  accordingly. 
But,  the  condition  of  which  I  speak  is  so  comparatively  unimportant 
[with  the  primary  afleclioti  upon  which  it  depends,  and  is  80  often  sig 
laificant  of  the  force  of  obscure,  but  dangerous  forms  of  abdominal  con 
gestiotij  especially  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  that  1 
would  rather  place  it  among  the  symptoms  than  designate  it,  in  its 
true  character,  as  a  sympathetic  form  of  disease.  This  inflammatory 
aflection  is  commonly  of  an  erj^sipelatoua  nature^  attended  by  more 
pr  less  tumefaction  of  the  tissue,  and  often  of  the  tonsils.  It  varies 
greatly  in  intensity,  and  presents  different  hues  from  bright  scarlet 
to  livid  ;  the  latter  being  tlie  worst,  and  denoting  a  profound  and  dan- 
gerous modification  of  venous  congestion  (§  813-816).  In  its  worst 
forms,  iho  throat  is  quite  liable  to  ulceration,  and  often  to  slouglnng. 
In  the  lattercase  it  is  commonly  denominated  the  **  putrid  sore  throat," 
and,  moat  unhappily,  this  symptom,  as  it  were,  has  been  extensively 
regarded  as  the  main  disease.  These  appearances  of  the  throat  are 
also  a  common  attendant  on  bad  forms  of  scarlatina,  and  axe  due  to 
profound  congestion  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  associ- 
ated, more  or  less,  with  a  peculiarly  modified  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  sanae  tissue  (§  803,  S16  h).  The  whole  of  this  secondary  evil 
iS|  abstractedly,  of  little  comparative  moment,  and  is  analogous  in  its 
import  to  t^ose  forms  of  erysipelas  which  affect  the  surface  when  this 
symptom  is  epidemic  (§  463  c,  623,  no.  7,  630  e,  713,  961  fl»  970  c)^ 

Secretions  and  Excretions, 

690.  The  secreted  and  excreted  products,  which  fall  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  practitioner,  are  messengers  of  intelligence  either  di- 
rectly from  tlie  citadel  of  disease,  or  from  organs  which  participate 
jympatbctically  with  affections  of  other  parts,  or  which  may  scarcely 
do  more  than  minister  to  the  general  wants  of  the  body.  They  are» 
therefore,  to  bo  received  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  impor- 
tance.    They  consist  of  urine,  sweat,  mucus,  and  the  alvine  discharges. 

691.  The  Urine, — No  product  is  so  variable  as  the  uritie,  both  in 
health  and  disease.  The  kidneys,  being  designed  for  great  and  im- 
mediate common  purposes  in  the  animal  economy,  in  depurating  the 
b^iood,  or  in  tran«iontly  fn Hilling  the  office  of  the  skin,  &c.,  are  render- 

'  ed  highly  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  i-cdundunces  in  the  blood,  and 

•  Such,  also,  is  rqtmllv  triir*  f>f  the  various  phajse»of  liretonncftu'fi  IUphtiikhia,  wicl 
which  i»  generally  considered  a.  local  ur  a  bumoriiHL  nfl'eclioa. — Kotk  Kic  p.  1140* 
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to  the  variable  states  of  other  parts,  especially  of  the  skin,  whose  anal- 
ogous office  is  so  liable  to  inteiTuption.  The  same  Great  Intelligence, 
which  ordained  these  final  causes,  also  endowed  the  kidneys  with  a 
stability  of  function  unknown  .to  other  parts  (excepting  the  heart,  for  a 
like  principle),  where  irritability  is  easily  impressed.  Being,  there- 
fore, but  little  subject  to  actual  disease,  the  variable  product  of  the 
kidneys  commonly  supplies  only  a  report  of^he  nature  of  the  ingesta, 
or  of  the  influences  which  the  skin  or  other  parts,  and  even  the  mind, 
may  exert  upon  these  organs  in  a  healthy  state,  or  of  the  n^utable 
states  of  the  body  in  regard  to  nutrition,  or  of  any  disturbing  reflex 
influences,  short  of  disease,  which  may  be  extended  to  the  kidneys  by 
diseases  of  other  parts  (§  426).  It  is  thence  obvious,  that  but  little 
dependence,  in  a  general  sense,  can  be  placed  upon  the  sensible 
changes  of  the  urine  as  indicative  of  the  nature  or  force  of  disease ; 
and  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  we  may 
rarely  trust  to  chemical  analyses  of  this  product  (§  417,  427).  Be- 
yond a  transient  inspection,  occasional  evaporation  is  about  all  that 
we  require,  unless,  also,  some  practicable  test  in  calculous  aflections. 
The  aspects  of  the  urine  become  more  important  in  renal  diseases, 
and  in  those  of  the  bladder.  Albuminous  urine  appears  in  organic 
aflections  of  the  kidneys,  in  dropsy,  and  afler  pastry  and  other  indi- 
gestible food,  and  is  produced  by  mercury  and  cantharides.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  presence  of  albumen,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  indicates  nothing  specifically,  unless  supported  by 
other  symptoms  (§  421-427.  Also,  Medical  and  Phyiiological  Com- 
mentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  674-682). — Vide  Lehmann,  p.  780. 

A  sensation  like  that  of  strangury  is  often  felt  when  the  urine  is 
high-colored  and  scanty.  This  is  commonly  owing  to  abdominal  dis- 
ease ;  particularly  hepatic  congestion. 

692,  a.  Sweat, — The  perspirable  matter  is  the  least  important  of 
any  of  the  tangible  products  of  disease,  unless  as  it  respects  the 
amount  of  sweat  in  its  connection  with  the  other  attending  symptoms, 
or  as  significant  of  the  eflects  of  certain  remedial  agents.  Not  much 
can  be  inferred  from  its  quality,  and  this  little  is  gathered  from  its 
taste  and  odor.  Dryness  of  the  skin  is  oflener  an  important  charac- 
ter ;  and  it  is  usually  one  of  the  best  signs  supplied  by  the  skin  when 
its  dryness  yields  spontaneously.  Perspiration  induced  by  medicine 
is  of  little  moment,  unless  the  remedy  simultaneously  impresses,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  parts  diseased ;  and  then  the  salutary  results, 
so  far  as  the  surface  is  concerned,  depend  upon  special  vital  influen- 
ces exerted  by  the  remedy  upon  the  skin,  and  reacting  sympathies. 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  profound  eflects  of  tartarized  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha,  the  uselessness  of  hot  water,  and  the  frequent  per- 
nicious results  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  yiheu  free 
perspiration  may  fbllow  the  administration  of  either  (§  514,  A).  The 
effect,  therefore,  upon  disease  depends  but  very  little  upon  the  evacu- 
ation from  the  skm,  as  produced  by  what  are  called  sudorifics ;  but 
upon  the  peculiar  action  which  may  determine  the  evacuation,  and  its 
consequent  alterative  reflex  nervous  influences.  And  this,  by-the- 
way  (for  these  opportunities  may  not  be  neglected )»  shows  us  the 
futility  of  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  the  secretions.* 

692,  b.  Though  sweating  be  generally  a  symptom  of  good  omen, 
it  may  be  one  c$  the  worst.     Thus,  a  person  suddenly  falls  down,  in* 
♦  See  NoTK  D  p.  1114. 
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senai.tle,  diid  copious  perspiration  ensues.  It  may  be  death  from  hem* 
orrhage,  or  from  a  siidJen  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  hearty  or  it 
may  be  temporary  syncope.  Again,  orofuae  perspiration  often  ap- 
pears suddenly  in  protracted  stages  oi  disease.  If  the  other  synip- 
tome  are  bad,  the  sweating  is  still  more  8o»  In  those  cases  the  pulse 
ia  generally  small  and  rapid.  But  It  Bomelimcs  denotes  the  near  ex- 
tinction of  life  when  the  ^ulse  gives  no  sign  of  danger^  and  the  sweat- 
ing may  be  even  considered  favorable  if  the  whole  crrcuraatances  of 
the  case  be  not  carefully  weighed, — A.  viscid  state  of  the  perspitation 
is  commonly  significant  of  great  force  of  disease*  In  some  tatal  cases 
of  the  cholera  asphyxia  there  was  only  an  insensible  perspiration, 
throughout  (In  my  **  Cholera  Asplti/xia  of  New  York,^^  1832). 

693,  Mucus, — The  mucous  tissue  being  every  where  more  or  less 
exposed  to  irritating  agents  is  naturally  protected  by  mucus,,  as  the 
gkm  is  by  the  cuticle ;  but  only  in  quantity  suflBcient  to  cover  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  membrane.  When,  therefore,  it  is  continuously  discharged 
from  the  nose,  expectorated  from  the  lungs,  or  voided  by  the  intes- 
tine, bladder,  or  uterus,  it  denotes  a  morbid  state  of  the  tissue ;  and 
that  state  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  This  is  plain  enough  in  re- 
spect to  the  nose,  throat,  lungs,  and  bladder;  but  the  analogy  is  neg- 
lected in  relation  to  the  intestine,  where  it  often  supplies  an  impor- 
tant indication  in  the  absence  of  other  prominent  signs  of  infiamina- 
tion.  This  morbid  organic  product  is  liable  to  great  varieties  in  its 
appearance  and  properties,  each  one  of  which  depends  upon  a  spo- 
cial  modification  of  inflammatory  action  {§  409  h^  410,  415,  682  h), 
lis  exact  condition  will  also  conform  to  the  natural  modifications  of 
the  vital  properties  of  that  portion  of  the  tissue  which  may  bo  the  seal 
of  disease*  Hence,  in  part,  the  varieties  attending  the  morbid  condi- 
tions of  mucus,  as  it  may  proceed  from  the  eye,  nose,  throaty  lungs, 
and  intestine  (§  133-135,  682  h). 

Unlike  the  cxcrcmentitious  products  mine  and  sweat,  the  product  of 
the  mucous  tissue,  like  all  otber  organic  compounds,  is  uniformly  the 
name  in  health  in  the  same  parts  of  the  tissue,  nor  is  it  liable,  like  the 
former,  to  undergo  clicmical  changes  as  soon  as  secreted  (§  417),  Its 
morbid  changes  are  determined  by  the  same  precise  laws  as  is  its  nat- 
ural condition,  and  therefore  each  change  depends  upon  some  pre- 
cise accidental  modification  of  the  vital  properties  and  actions,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  modification  in  the  part  from  which  the  dis- 
cbarge may  proceed.  Could  we,  therefore,  always  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise character  of  its  morbid  changes  we  should  arrive  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  particular  condition  of  the  existing  disease  (§  237, 
682  h.     Also,  Med.  and  Fht/xiofog,  Comm.,  vol  ii.,  p.  197,  note], 

694,  a,  Ahine  Discharges, — ^The  ftuces  conai.'jt  of  the  superfluities 
of  food, 'and  the  remains  of  various  secreted  products  which  am  pour- 
ed into  the  intestine  from  the  liver,  salivary  and  pancreatic  glands, 
and  mucous  tissue.  But,  neither  the  bile,  nor  saliva,  nor  intestinal 
mucus,  nor  the  gastric  juice,  appear  in  the  faeces  in  their  natural 
state.  Combined,  however,  with  the  fa?ccs,  they  ofler  a  general  natu- 
ral standard  for  comparison  with  the  morbid  conditions. 

694,  ^,  In  disease,  the  foregoing  natural  conditions  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  secretions,  and  the  state  of  the  residoal  food,  are 
more  or  less  aflbcted,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  states 
which  may  attend  the  various  parts  concerned  in  digestion.    From  the 
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Quoiber  of  organs^  therefore,  that  are  liable  to  be  simultaneously  in- 
volved iu  morbid  processes,  and  which  contribute  their  fluids  to  the 
alvine  dejections,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach,  it  would  seem  more  difficult  than  it  is,  in 
reality,  to  derive  any  just  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  disease  fi-otzi 
the  condition  of  the  faeces. 

The  follovidng  are  the  most  important  signs  to  be  noticed  iu  the  al- 
vine discharges : 

1st.  The  Residual  Food. — This  gives  us  intelligence  as  to  the  stat« 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  mainly  important  in  chronic  affections  of  that 
oigan,  or  during  convalescence  from  acute  disease ;  since,  till  the  subsi- 
dence of  acute  diseases,  the  food  should  consist  mostly  of  fluids,  wheth- 
er the  stomach  be  the  direct  seat  of  the  affection,  or  disturbed  by  re- 
flex nervous  actions,  or  liable  to  irritation  from  solid  food  in  the  absence 
of  those  conditions  (§  512,  614  A,  &c.).  We  may  be  thus  guided,  also, 
as  to  the  food  which  should  be  avoided. 

2d.  The  nature  and  quantity  of  the  matter  discharged. — This,  iu 
acute  diseases,  will  consist,  principally,  of  the  secreted  fluids,  which, 
so  far  as  produced,  may  cease  to  be  in  any  way  appropriated,  and  ac- 
cumulate in  the  intestine,  though  much,  in  respect  to  the  apparent  ac- 
cumulation, may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  residual  food  with  which 
the  secreted  products  are  habitually  intermixed.  Their  deficiency, 
during  the  operation  of  a  cathartic,  denotes  severe  disease  in  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  especially  the  glandular,  or  that  an  unsuitable  ca- 
thartic has  been  applied.  If  the  evacuation  be  lar^e,  watery,  and  col- 
orless, the  cathartic  was  bad.  It  has  irritated,  morbidly,  the  intestinal 
mucous  tissue,  has  not  reached  the  glandular  function  of  the  liver,  or 
may  have  propagated  injurious  influences  upon  that  organ.  If  a  ju- 
dicious cathartic  have  been  employed,  and  not  in  excess,  and  mucue 
alone  follow,  it  shows  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and 
disordered  action,  probably  congestion,  of  the  liver  (§  693),  which  will 
be  aggravated  by  a  repetition  of  cathartics  till  the  disease  be  lessened 
by  other  remedies;  of  which  general  bloodletting,  leeching,  and  blis- 
tering, are  the  principal.  Or  delay  of  all  remedies  may  be  sufficient 
i§  856,  a).  Again,  a  redundancy  of  bile  may  be  either  unfavorable  or 
avorable,  and  its  proper  interpretation  may  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
considerations ;  such  as  color,  the  period  and  past  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  general  and  local  vital  signs,  the  nature  of  the  remedies,  es- 
pecially of  the  cathartic,  employed,  &c 

When  the  bile  is  redundant,  the  mucus  is  apt  to  be  at  least  natural 
in  quantity,  and  when  the  latter  is  in  excess  the  bile  is  commonly  de- 
ficient, since,  in  the  latter  case,  the  formation  of  bile  is  diminished  by 
morbific  reflex  nervous  actions  propagated  upon  the  liver  by  the 
mucous  tissue.  It  is  the  same  as  when  morbidly-irritating  cathartics 
diminisir  or  stop  the  secretion  of  bile.  And  here  I  will  say,  that  I  am 
far  from  meaning  alone  what  are  denominated  the  drastic  cathartics ; 
since  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  even  the  neutral  salts,  may  be  more  mor- 
bific in  a  given  state  of  disease  than  scammony,  colocynth,  aloes,  and 
especially  jalap,  in  doses  of  corresponding  energy  (§  889  g). 

When  the  secreted  products  increase  adner  having  sustained  a  dimi- 
nution, the  sign  is,  perhaps,  always  favorable ;  but  how  far  so  will  de- 
pend upon  other  symptoms,  and  upon  the  amount  which  is  due  tc 
nature.     In  some  hepatic  congestions  cathartics  procure  but  smal' 
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evacuatioTis  till  the  disease  13  considerably  overcome.  The  secretions 
ihen  start,  become  abundant,  long  continued^  and  a  salutary  bilious 
liarrhcea  sometimes  sets  in.  The  same  is  also  true  of  jaundice, 
whether  arising  from  disease  of  the  liver,  or  from  obstruction  by  gall- 
stones. 

3d.  The  appearance  of  the  fecal  ninttcr  as  to  j?o/t/r.— This  is  a  very 
important  irnJox  in  many  respects.  We  should  distinguish  carefully, 
however,  what  may  be  owing  to  color  of  food,  or  what  may  be  im- 
|>arted  by  raedicine,  from  that  which  is  morbid. 

If  the  discharges  be  light  it  shows  a  suspended  secretion  of  bile, 
which  may  be  owing  to  the  irritation  of  an  improper  cathartic,  or  to 
in  Ham  million  of  the  intestinal  mocous  tissue,  or  to  inflammation  or 
congestion  of  the  liver,  or  to  jaundice,  &c-,  and  the  other  symptoms 
will  clear  up  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  In  all  these  cases,  as 
disease  gives  way  the  bite  is  secreted  in  redimdance,  is  apt,  at  first, 
to  be  blackish,  or  of  a  deep  green,  tlien  changing  to  brown,  or  lo  a 
dark  yellow,  till  it  finally  becomes  of  a  liglitish  yellow. 

Calomel  and  acids  are  very  generally  supposed  to  render  the  bile 
gi^een.  This  they  will  do  when  mixed  with  the  bile  out  of  the  body; 
but  this  chemical  effect  is  counteracted  by  vital  resistances  afforded  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  just  as  putrefaction  ia  an*ested  in  food  by  the 
same  agencies  (§  33*J,  h).  No  quantity  of  calomel  will  impart  a 
green  color  to  the  discharges  of  a  healthy  subject,  nor  will  any  acids ; 
being  an  inquiry  which  1  have  sufhcieotly  submitted  to  experiment. 
When,  also*  the  bile  becomes  redundant  and  yellow  during  the  de- 
clitie  of  abdominal  disease   neither  calomel  nor  acids  will  affect  its 

p.hue»  unless  a  morbid  irritation  be  produced.     At  the  onset  of  disease 

*  there  may  be  no  green  appearance  of  the  dejections  till  calomel  or 
bbie  pill  be  given  ;  hut  the  reason  is,  that,  till  then,  the  secretion  of 
bile  was  suspended,  and  what  was  accumulated  in  the  gall-bladder  is 
now  dishxlged.  Tlie  mercurial  agents  excite  the  liver  and  it  pours 
out  its  morbid  product;  or,  if  they  aggravate  the  existing  hepatic  de- 

ll^ngement  the  gi'een  may  be  increased  by  this  vital  influence  of  the 
agents,  or  the  secretion  ol  bile  may  be  wholly  arrested. 

It  is  important  to  do  away  with  those  misapprehensions ;  since  they 
lead  us  to  regard  what  is  truly  an  important  symptom  of  disease  as 
the  mere  result  of  accident.  The  experiments,  also,  out  of  the  body 
show  us  how  fallacious  are  all  such  pursuits  {§  1 058  b). 

The  woret  appearance  of  the  bile,  per  si\  whether  vomited  or  de- 
jected, is  a  bluish  color.     It  shows  severe  and  obstinate  congestion 

lof  the  liver.     Bloody  mucus  denotes  more  intense  inflammation  of 

I  the  intestinal  mucous  tisane  than  a  redundancy  of  simple  mucus  (§ 
B93).  It  shows  dysentery  if  attended  with  pain  and  tenesmus.  Hem- 
WThage  from  the  bowels  or  stomach  denotes  venous  congestion  and 

Pinflammation  of  tlie  mucous  tissue  in  most  cases;  though  now  and 
then  in  congestive  fevers  the  homoiThage  comes  from  the  liven  In 
all  the  cases  it  is  an  e0"ort  of  nature  to  relieve  a  very  formidable  con- 
dition of  disease  {§  S05.  Also,  Med,  and  Phys,  Camm,,  vol.  i.,  p, 
37I-3S4  ;  vol  ii.,  p.  516-566). 

4tli.  Of  the  sensations  produced  by  the  fecal  discharges  on  p.iissing 
the  anus, — These  are  mostly  of  a  burning  or  exconating  natoru  and 

I  denote  either  the  presence  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  liile,  or  of 
iicids  that  arc  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  food.     The  suifpf' 
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ing,  bowover,  generally  arises  from  an  acrimony  of  the  bile.  Aloes 
will,  doubtless,  produce  irritation  of  the  anus  in  some  degree ;  but, 
when  consequent  on  the  use  of  that  medicine,  it  arises  mostly  from 
the  bile  which  aloes  is  particularly  instrumental  in  eliciting  from  the 
liver ;  while  its  sympathetic  irritation  of  that  organ  will  also  increase 
the  morbid  acridity  of  the  bile.  The  fact  is  practically  important,  as 
will  be  readily  seen  from  its  bearing  upon  our  conceptions  of  disease, 
and  of  the  virtues  of  remedial  agents  (^  1063  b). 

694^.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  it  is  evident  that  -the  dejec- 
tions should  be  always  examined  in  all  diseases  of  any  severity  and 
obstinacy ;  and,  if  produced  by  a  cathartic,  they  should  be  all  exam- 
ined, and  each  one  in  the  order  in  which  it  may  take  place.  Thiti  is 
the  only  way  of  practicing  medicine  intelligibly.  The  evacuations 
often  supply  more  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
than  all  other  symptoms.  I  say,  therefore,  when  cathartics  operate, 
it  is  oflen  important  to  examine  the  dejections  in  the  order  in  which 
they  may  take  place.  The  first  may  consist  only  of  the  faeces  result- 
ing from  food,  and  of  secretions  which  had  not  assumed  a  morbid  as- 
pect. With  this  partial  inquiry,  as  is  often  the  case,  we-may  conclude 
that  all  is  right  with  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  that  they  are  in  a  state 
to  bear  any  violent  remedies  we  may  choose  to  exhibit  for  other  pur- 
poses. But,  on  inspecting  the  second  dejection,  we  may  find  it  like 
chopped  grass,  or  of  a  black,  pitchy  aspect.  This  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  mischief  prevails  at  the  fountain  of  life.  What  was 
evacuated  at  this  second  discharge  was  perhaps  nearly  the  whole 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  what  may  be  evacuated  at  the 
third,  or  fourth,  or  farther  dejections,  will  have  been  secreted  after 
each  successive  evacuation. 

If  any  salutary  changes,  then,  be  exerted  by  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  cathartics,  we  shall  be  likely  to  discover  them  in  the  color  and 
other  appearances  of  the  discharges,  as  they  come  away  one  after  an- 
other.    If  they  remain  without  change  more  work  is  to  be  done. 

694|.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  modifications  of  mucus,  wheresoever 
it  occurs,  and  of  the  component  parts  of  the  alvine  discharges,  are  essen- 
tially different  from  the  morbid  phenomena  attending  the  pulse,  the 
tongue,  and  the  urine,  as  indicative  of  the  nature  and  force  of  disease. 
The  first  being  the  direct  results  of  organs  morbidly  affected  are  critic- 
ally significant  of  the  pathological  conditions  (§741  b).  The  last  three, 
when  the  organs  are  not  the  seats  of  absolute  disease,  are  indirect  me- 
dia which  denote  the  intensity  and  modifications  of  the  nervous  influence 
that  may  be  reflected  upon  the  organs  by  diseases  of  other  parts.  In 
our  ordinary  investigations  of  symptoms,  therefore,  which  relate  to 
the  tongue,  the  circulatory  organs,  and  the  kidneys,  we  are  employed, 
however  unconsciously,  in  estimating  the  relative  conditions  of  reflected 
nervous  influence,  and  by  which  we  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  patholog- 
ical conditions  in  which  these  influences  originate ;  although  in  respect 
to  the  tongue  its  morbid  phenomena  may  be  more  or  less  owing  to  con- 
tinuous sympathy  in  affections  of  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue  (§  498  /, 
500  OT,  526  a,  715-719).    And  yet  this  is  the  great  field  of  Humoralism. 

This  analysis  may  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  draviring  attention,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  thus  contribute  to- 
ward an  understanding  of  the  same  philosophy  as  it  respects  diseases 
which  grow  out  of  each  other,  and  the  operation  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  (§  826  ccy  961  a,  970  c). 
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PATHOLOGICAL  INDICATIONS  FROM  MORBID 
ANATOMY. 


695,  Lesions  of  organ izatioHt  and  all  deviations  from  natural  condi* 
liong  which  occur  during  life  and  are  obvious  to  the  senstjs  Bifter 
deatbj  are  embraced  under  the  denomination  of  morbid  anatomy. 

6*36,  All  the  foregoing-  results  arc  owing  to  the  pathological  static 
which  essentially  constitute  disease,  and  would  not,  therefore,  ensne, 
could  disease  be  removed  soon  after  its  invasion,  or  in  its  formative 
el  age  (§  639,  &c.)*  It  is  a  gi'eat  object  of  art  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rence, or,  as  it  ia  termed  in  the  treatment  of  infiamraation,  to  effect  a 
resolution  of  disease. 

697,  Morbid  anatomy  has  been  pursued  wiih  various  opinions  as  to 
itSTeladve  value  to  the  vital  signs  of  disease.  Those  w!^o  have  re- 
garded it  of  pammount  importance  have  entertained  but  very  limited 
views  in  physiohigy,  or  of  the  laws  of  disease.  They  have  always 
considered  the  organ  which  was  most  frequently  altered  in  ils^  condi- 
tion as  tho  great  primary  seat  of  disease,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  oth- 
er lesions  and  phenomena,  ami  even  the  cause  of  death.  This  doc- 
trine, and  its  i^illacie?,  I  have  considered  veiy  extensively  in  an  Essay 
on  the  writings  of  Luuis,  and  in  another  article  devoted  specifically  to 
the  inquiry  ;  both  of  which  appear  in  the  Medical  and  Pht/siohgical 
Commmtnrks, 

G98.  Morbid  anatomy  is  indebted  to  Bichat  for  its  rank  in  science, 
by  whom  it  was  cultivated  in  its  most  philosophical  aspects.  It  was 
this  great  man  who  fin?t  employed  it,  extensively,  in  illustrating  phys- 
iological and  pathological  prtjhleras ;  Init  more  especially  did  he  con- 
vert the  living  phenomena  of  disease  to  the  uses  of  physiology. 

The  fruita  which  were  thus  gathered  from  mortjid  anatomy  ap- 
peared to  represent  the  field  as  a  tt'rra  iffcogntfa,  where  great  discfiv- 
ories  were  to  be  made,  and»  therefore,  great  fame  to  be  retilizod.  The 
older  pathologists  were  either  unknown^  or  crowded  aside  ;  while  the 
very  ground  which  they  had  gone  over  was  bm^ight  forw^ard  as  new- 
ly-discovered land.  The  multitude  lost  sight  of  disease  in  its  vital  as 
pects,  and  undertook  a  system  of  pathology  out  of  the  last  WTecks  or 
disease;  not  unfrequentlv  confounding  the  results  of  putrefaction  with 
those  of  vital  actions.  Stich  was  the  tjeneral  state  of  this  branch  of 
science,  upon  which,  nho,  Immoral  ism  had  again  reared  its  venerable 
form,  along  with  many  other  physical  and  chemical  doctrines,  when  1 
undertook  their  systematic  examination.  Nor  do  I  say  ibis  in  a  spirit 
of  arrogance,  but  as  simply  due  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  defend. — See  Rights  of  Aithors^  p.  912. 

699,  a.  There  has  constantly  been,  however,  a  gruup  of  medical 
philosophers  who  have  remained  true  to  nature;  and  the  profession, 
therefore,  split  into  two  classes,  taking  tho  names  of  the  Hippi^icratic 
and  the  Necroscopic  or  Anatomical  schools.  The  Hippocratists  are 
observers  of  Nature  in  all  her  aspects ;  while  the  Necroscopists  only 
contemplate  her  niins. 

699,  6.  Ihe  Hippocratists  maintain  that  Nature  is  most  significant 
of  her  e.Kisting  conditions  while  those  conditions  actually  exist,  and 
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that  we  may  better  infer  the  nature  of  present  causes  by  their  imme- 
diate effects,  than  by  the  effects  of  other  causes  which  may  happen  a 
week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year  afterward. 

699,  c.  The  Necroscopic  or  Anatomical  school  maintain  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  foregoing.  If,  for  example,  a  case  of  inflammation  of 
the  lunes  occur,  they  allow  no  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  till  the  patient  is  dead,  and  it  can  be  seen  whether  there 
be  certain  morbid  changes  of  structure,  or  certain  physical  products, 
which  they  assume  as  necessary  to  constitute  inflammation.  **  In  this 
country,"  says  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  "  few  would 
be  disposed  to  admit  that  inflammation  had  existed,  unless  some  of 
its  known  products  were  brought  forward  as  proofs."  If,  therefore,  a 
patient  die  of  inflammation  in  its  formative  stage,  and  before  any  of 
Its  peculiar  products- take  place,  it  is  contended  that  there  was  no  in- 
flammation, however  violent  and  characteristic  may  have  been  the  vi- 
tal signs.  Hence  it  is  assumed  that  the  cause  of  death,  in  cases  of 
that  nature,  is  wholly  unknown  (§  748),  or,  "they  are  like  inflamma^ 
tion,  yet  totally  different"  (^  1024  d).  The  London  Lancet  has  a  more 
proximate  philosophy.  Thus :  *'  Inflammation  consists  in  this,  name- 
ly, that  the  fibrin,  &c.,  which  should  pass  from  the  arterial  into  the 
lymphatic  system^  [  !  ]  passes  into  the  venous.  The  true  nature  of 
inflammation  lies  in  the  above  few  words"  (April  8,  1843). 

A  few  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Necroscopic  school  have  exploded 
inflammation  as  a  disease.  This  is  extensively  true  of  Louis,  and  uni- 
versally so  of  Magendie  and  Andral ;  the  last  of  whom  affirms  that 
"  it  is  like  an  old  worn-out  coin,  which  ought  to  be  discarded  from 
circulation"  (§  753).  Of  fever,  he  says,  "  The  progress  of  science  has 
mduced  me  not  to  devote,  as  in  the  former  edition,  a  special  volume 
to  fevers." — "Singular  *  progress*  that!"  exclaims  Cayol ;  "a  few 
such  steps,  and  medical  science  would  be  down  at  zero"  (§  740  b, 
744).  The  distinguished  Travers,  in  commenting  upon  the  Anatomi- 
cal school,  especially  its  corruptions  in  France,  remarks  that,  "  out  of 
the  debris  of  the  dead  subject,  however  accurately  inspected,  examin- 
ed, and  arranged,  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  living 
actions,  and  to  build  upon  such  a  foundation  an  edifice  of  pathology  of 
self-support,  is  as  injurious  a  fallacy,  and  scarcely  less  arrogant  and 
absurd,  than  that  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophers,  who  undertook,  out  of 
the  depth  of  their  anatomical  sagacity,  to  make  a  man." — Note  F. 

699,  d.  Again,  in  another  case  where  there  may  have  been  a  suc- 
cession of  inflammations  in  different  organs,  and,  although  one  or  more 
in  the  series  shall  have  entirely  subsided,  but  the  real  cause  of  all  that 
followed,  it  is  assumed  by  the  Necroscopic  school  that  the  last  in  the 
series  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  from  the  beginning 
of  the  complaint.  Such,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  preceding  doctrines 
(§  699,  c),  IS  the  natural  result  of  that  large  school  of  materialism 
which  pretends  to  discover  in  the  structure  of  organs,  even  in  their 
molecules,  the  various  conditions  of  life,  and  all  its  diversified  phe- 
nomena (§  131). 

700,  a.  Take  any  case,  in  the  wide  range  of  diseases,  and  ere  its 
termination,  it  may  present  many  new  problems  for  the  pathologist. 
It  may  have  lost  its  original  character,  or  its  variations  may  consist  of 
such  modifications  of  a  common  pathological  cause,  that  the  cure  shall 
require  altemationB  of  opposite  remedies.    Every  pathological  change 
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IS  ascertained  through  the  direct  phenomena,  and  is  a  far  more  difH- 
cult  effort  than  the  primary  conditions.  Morbid  anatomy  cotitribuies 
nothing  through  all  the  intermediate  changjes  ;  and  what,  therefore,  is 
itia  pcjsitive  benefit  in  any  given  case  of  disease  at  its  invasion  or  ter- 
mination if  it  supply  us  nothing  throyghout  its  proj^ess  I  The  whole 
matter  i:i  settled  before  morbid  anatomy  can  yield  its  light ;  and  Na- 
tute  would  have  been  untme  to  herself  had  she  left  her  dependence 
upon  ait  to  her  own  ruins. 

700,  />.  The  physical  prodticts  of  disease  can,  at  best,  only  denote 
the  nature  of  an  antecedent  functional  action  in  which  the  essence  of 
the  disease  consists,  and  which  has  more  or  less  terminated  in  the 
particular  part  when  the  lesions  of  strncture  and  morbid  depositions 
have  taken  place  (^  732  h,  863).  On  the  contrary,  if  disease  consist 
in  structural  lesions,  or  other  physical  products,  to  what  practical  re- 
sult does  morbid  anatomy  conduct  us»  if  it  inculcate  such  a  doctrine? 
Organic  lesions,  and  often  preternatural  formations,  are  to  the  physi- 
cian what  they  are  to  nature, — ulterior  results  ;  and  they  are  eijually 
unacceptable  to  both.  If  the  positive  symptoms  of  inflamraalion  sre 
to  be  set  aside  from  want  of  some  of  its  termitjutions,  or  even  of  vas* 
cularity,  the  foundatioii  of  practical  medicine  will  be  swept  away,  and 
clinical  lectures  should  be  confined  to  the  dissecting-room  (§  730 
73^  h). 

701,  Morbid  anatomy,  as  taught  by  the  materialist  school,  has  pre- 
cluded all  regard  for  those  pathological  conditions  upon  which  the 
lesions  of  structure  and  physical  products  truly  depend,  and  about 
which  the  art  of  medicine  is  mainly  interested.  In  its  indiscriminate 
career,  indeed,  it  cuts  off  all  diseases  except  such  a«  are  known  to  the 
Titidist  under  the  name  of  inflammation,  and  to  wliich  he  refers  those 
lesions  of  organic  action  and  those  new  formations  which  alone  en- 
gage tho  school  of  tnalorialism.  But  the  vitali.'^t  believes  that  "it  is  a 
rule  of  no  small  moment,  in  acute  diseases,"  as  expressed  by  Senac, 
**  that  there  may  be  gieat  dis^order  in  the  functions  of  the  body  without 
real  iiatlammation,  or  a.nj^xcd  disease  in  the  solid  paita.  Yet  these 
parts,  which  have  experienced  such  deep  and  distressing  affections, 
may,  in  a  short  time,  be  entirely  relieved,*'  "  At  tho  termination  of 
a  paroxysm  of  malignant  fGyer,  the  terrible  symptoms  abate,  and  often- 
times disappear/* 

702,  Morbid  anatomy  has  not,  in  an  original  sense,  ever  given  us  a 
solitary  clew  to  the  pathology  itf  disease,  any  more  than  healthy  anat- 
omy to  the  natural  organic  functi*»ns.  We  revert,  at  last,  to  the  vital 
indications,  or  other  immediate  results,  for  this  knowledge.  The  local 
symptomsi  are  often  an  unerring  guide,  and  many  which  spring  from 
reflex  nerv^ous?  act  Jong,  svhere  morbid  anatomy  professes  nothing,  yield 
also  their  flood  of  light.  We  analyze  the  whole  group  of  phenome- 
na, and,  by  the  aid  of  experience  and  principles,  we  go  to  the  work 
of  cure  without  a  doubt  or  hoisitation.  There  is  no  other  mode  of 
practicing  medicine.  Or,  suppotiie  tho  anatomist  to  attempt  a  thera- 
peutir.al  application  of  his  own  materialism,  physiological  and  patho- 
logical ;  could  ho  even  bc^iri  to  consider  the  condition  of  disease*  or 
the  nature  of  iU  treatment  (§  5(50  m,  51  ^f-m,  647A,  694^,  904  a,990\a)l 

703,  The  legitimate  objects  of  morbid  anatfuny  are  to  expound  the 
sensible  changes  which  may  take  place  in  tho  instruments  of  morbid 
action,  the  lesions  of  structure,  and  other  new  formations,  which  may 
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supervene  upon  disease.  These  it  associates  with  what  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  phenomena  during  life  as  to  the  essential  patho- 
logical conditions ;  and,  when  doubtful  cases  may  arise,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  symptoms,  should  the  physical  results  occur  which  have  been 
found  to  be  the  regular  sequelee  of  certain  known  pathological  states, 
it  is  then  that  morbid  anatomy  reflects  its  posthumous  light  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  importance.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  morbid  anatomy 
can  be  of  no  advantage,  so  long  as  the  symptoms,  the  true  indices  of 
disease,  may  be  absent  in  any  subsequent  cases  of  the  same  nature, 
till  the  patient  is  again  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  scalpel. 

All  physical  results  stand  as  the  ultimate  signs  that  a  certain  mode 
of  action  had  existed,  since  these  are  the  consequences  of  that  action, 
of  which  the  vital  signs  had  been  the  attendants,  and  which  had  foim- 
ed  the  sole  ground  of  that  pathological  induction,  which,  afler  a  series 
of  observations,  the  physical  products  illustrate,  and  are  taken  merely 
as  an  indication  that  these  vital  signs,  the  basis  of  pathological  induc- 
tions, had  been  present. 

704.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  materialism  inculcated  by 
morbid  anatomy  destroys  all  rational  attempts  at  pathological  induc- 
tions during  the  treatment  of  disease ;  since,  if  the  true  import  of  the 
vital  signs  depend  upon  the  ultimate  contingency  supposed,  no  jusi 
conclusions  can  be  formed,  either  as  to  the  nature  of  disease,  or  the 
mode  of  treatment,  till  the  patient  is  dead.  This,  it  will  be  allowed, 
is  repugnant  to  reason ;  from  which  it  will  follow  that  the  premises 
are  wrong,  and  that  true  pathology  reposes  upon  the  vital  emanations 
of  disease  (§  756,  i).— Note  F  p.  1114. 

705,  a.  It  is,  then,  upon  tho  symptoms  of  disease,  its  remote  causes, 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  that  we  are  to  depend  in  reaching  all 
practical  knowledge  of  any  individual  case,  and,  therefore,  all  cases 
of  disease.  But,  since  the  physical  products  of  disease  which  are 
comprised  under  morbid  anatomy  are  the  results  of  the  same  prop- 
erties and  actions  upon  which  the  vital  phenomena  depend,  they 
form  an  ultimate  and  subordinate  source  of  information ;  and  since 
they  concur,  more  or  less,  with  the  primary  remote  causes  of  disease 
in  ultimately  modifying  the  phenomena,  it  is  important  to  know,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  extent  of  their  influence  in  this  respect. 

705,  b.  I  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  practical  use  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  is  the  knowledge  it  supplies  of  the  tendency  of  certain 
pathological  conditions  to  result  in  the  formation  of  physical  products, 
or  in  disorganization ;  thus  giving  that  direction  and  energy  to  prac- 
tice that  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  supervention  of  these 
deplorable  consequences  of  disease.  A  second  important  practical 
advantage  is  the  discrimination  which  morbid  anatomy  enables  us 
to  make  between  those  phenomena  which  are  the  result  of  simple 
morbid  conditions,  and  such  as  depend  upon,  or  are  modified  by,  the 
supervention  of  physical  products. 

706.  Morbid  anatomy  can  never  alter  the  general  principles  which 
it  may  have  assisted  in  forming.  When,  for  example,  the  nature  of 
common  inflammation  is  ascertained  in  one  part,  principles  are  estab- 
lished which  are  applicable  to  this  disease  in  all  other  parts,  and  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  varieties -must  be  ascer. 
tained  by  interrogating  the  particular  phenomena  in  each  individual 
case,  and  the  treatment  adapted  accoraingly.     The  great  principles 
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vvill,  of  course,  be  always  under  the  modifying  influence  of  the  phe- 
noraena  from  which  they  have  been  Jedyced,  according  as  the  pnnci' 
ptil  phenomena  may  fluctuate, 

707.  When  the  structuro  of  parts  becomes  deranged,  or  the  proper- 
ties of  life  are  vert^ing  toward  an  extinction,  we  have  totally  a  new 
order  of  things.  Pathological  pnnciplos  are  then  upon  the  decline, 
and  therapeutics  is  more  or  less  afloat,  and  without  compass,  or*  the 
broad  ocean  of  experinacnt,  Tbe  organic  being  is  fundamentally 
changed  in  his  strncturei  and  the  laws  by  which  he  is  naturally  gov- 
erned are  more  or  less  broken  up.  And  I  may  also  add^  without  in- 
tending to  discourage  ita  legitiraato  pursuit,  that  here  it  is  that  mor- 
bid anatomy  begins,  and  baa  reared  its  pathological  fabric  on  the  ru- 
ins of  organization. 

708.  Whenever  morbid  anatomy  has  been  in  the  ascendant,  the 
practice  of  medicine  has  been  eiiher  experimental  and  cmpyrical,  or 
bas  run  into  a  mere  system  of  "  watchmg,'^  or  what  was  anciently 
denominated  '*  a  meditation  upon  death."  We  need  tm\y  turn  to  the 
presetit  stata  of  medicine  in  tho  Capital  of  Franco  for  a  melancholy 
oxeraplification  of  what  I  now  state,  and  which  I  have  set  forth  ex* 
tensively  iii  my  Essay  on  the  Writings  of  Louis. 

709.  The  foregoing  section  leads  me  to  a  review  of  the  past^  and 
to  inquire  bow  far  events  have  juadfied  my  former  conclusions  as  to 
the  superiority  of  American  practice,  and  of  American  medical  edu- 
cation, over  European,  as  expressed  in  ray  Essay  on  the  Comparative 
Merils  of  the  Hippocratic  mm  Anatomical  Schooh.  I  had  deprecated 
more  especially  the  corruptions  of  French  medical  philosophy,  and 
was  led  to  remark,  that*  *'  already  our  young  men  are  crowding  the 
Bcbools  of  the  French  Metropolis  in  pursuit  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  morbid  analamy;  and  immuring  themselves  within  the 
walls  of  Parisian  hospitals,  to  contemplate  tho  worst  ravages  of  dis- 
ease upon  subjects  of  broken-down  constitutions,  and  who  have  pass- 
ed the  ordeal  of  French  buspital  practice.  They  return  home  with 
Gallic  pathology,  and  the  rcsuUs  of  Gallic  therapeutics,  which  they 
could  not  realize  in  their  own  conn  try,  and  will  never  witness  again 
but  by  carrying  out  the  principles  which  have  sopplied  them  with  their 
means  of  infoi^mation."- — Note  W  p.  11 '27, 

It  is  true  that  a  few  have  been  not  a  little  employed  in  dissemina* 
ling  these  corruptions  in  tbis  stable  land  of  sound  medical  pbiloso- 
pby;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  slill  able  to  repeat,  that,  "  What  Amer- 
icans have  received  from  the  devotees  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  or  (rom 
such  as  would  make  Chemistry  the  basi^  of  organic  science^  has  only 
tended  to  show  them  more  distinctly^  tbat  the  phenomena  of  life,  in 
their  various  relations,  aro  the  true  foundation  of  principles  in  med- 
icine'' (§  350~3o0f,  744,  S21,  830). 

And  now,  having  obtained  the  requisite  permission  frora  one  ven- 
erable in  years,  profonntl  in  science,  and  long  eminent  as  an  cx- 
ponnder  and  teacher  of  medicine^  and  practically  familiar  whb  Euro- 
pean habits,  I  shall  here  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
did  me  the  honor  of  addressing  to  myself,  from  Louisville,  Ky.. 
April  5ih,  1846.*     I  am  immediately  prompted  to  this  step  by  the 

•  In  aUadloi^  to  my  DKFKNaE  of  thf.  Medical  Profesiion  of  the  United  SiATSf, 
Profe^Mor  CuJdwcll  ptien  on  to  remark  that, 
"Oh  perb8|»s  evcrj^  pnrt  of  your  oasparbt:  cttreer  tbrougboot  yonr  tatki  fipom  b«^i 
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manner  in  wbicli  fhe  Medical  Profcsiiion  of  ibe  United  States  has 
been  lately  presented  to  the  World  by  tbe  Medical  Society  of  tbe 
State  of  New  Yurk^  in  tbe  hope  tiiat  1  may  be  tbua  inBtruroental  in 

[  to  eod,  my  sen^metita  aocompuiy  yon,  aud  probably  on  oiu,  «t  Icut.  leave  you  a 
)  m  tbe  rear.  I  allude  to  tlie  practieal  svpertoriiy  which  tbe  phyBidtns  of  era r  own 
ttmutry  bold.  In  genefnl,  over  those  of  Enropt?,  and  I  presume  alio,  of  comttt  of  evofy 
oHiflr  pCNtion  of  the  gloho^ 

"  Roapccting  tho  treattnent  of  ebroDic  eomplnints  I  forbear  to  epeak  ,*  becante  my  knowli 
edge  oci  tlmt  point  is  lt<«s  full  tuirl  Uhoruui^h.  and  therefore  my  opinion  leti  positive.  Btrt, 
in  their  rstiotml,  fikjllful,  ImiM,  tmri  fluc-cefliKtuI  treatment  of  acute  ditetMi,  particoltrly  of 
tii^clajiei/c^re*  and  phltgrnttsitt,  the  iihysicians  of  the  United  State*  are  incooiparably 
Aincrior  to  any  Europcajia  w]io«e  prajctice  I  have  either  uitnossed  to  penoo^  or  read  of 
in  booka.  That  tbia  ia  true  in  relation  to  American  romnlainta  cannot  be  denied.  Kor, 
in  my  opinioot  i«  it  leai  tme  in  respect  to  tbo«e  of  tranaatlftutic  countriea- 

"  Of  aU  the  pbysiciana  in  Earopo  of  whotn  I  have  any  ktiowled^e  to  be  r«licd  npoii.  1 
aoi  mo*t  partial  to  the  practice  nf  certain  Dnblio  gentlemen,  and  ofllioao  in  lomc  parta  of 
Italy.  lu  their  treatment  of  dineaae  they  have  often  remioded  me  of  kmne.  And  of  all 
the  practice  I  have  ever  witneftsed,  that  of  Paris  Li  tbe  moat  inefiident  aod  miierable. 
Yet  ifl  it  thui  Pariiian  achool  in  which  American  pupils  are  moat  anxioua  and  proud  ta  be 
educated!,  aiid  to  which  they  are  advised  to  repair ;  and  moat  nnwiaely  and  incocurideinM' 
ly  advised.  Aa  far  aa  the  practice  of  medicine  ia  concerned,  if  they  do  not  there  learn  how 
io  kiU  the  tick  thcmaetvea,  they  learn,  or  may  learn,  to  perfection,  tbe  mil  of  allowing 
tbeir  complaiota  to  kill  them.  Never  havo  I  Vitneased  in  Paris  a  aingle  weD  directed 
Hercalcan  blow  attempted  in  a  caae  of  fever.  The  baitle  was  always  fought  in  a  Lillipu- 
tiao  manner.  Nor,  were  I  to  tay  tbe  aame  in  relation  to  English  and  Scotch  praoticc, 
would  k  be  easy  to  refute  the  assertion.  It  ia  a  well  known  troths  that  European  phy 
sicians  of  every  nation,  who  migrate  to  America,  are,  on  their  first  removal,  incotnpetenl 
to  the  flucccflstid  treatment  of  the  oomplaiuts  of  tbe  country- ;  nor  can  any  thing  but  expe- 
rience render  them  competent  to  it. 

"  It  ia  ondeiiiable,  that  the  physicians  of  Earope  arc,  t«  the  main,  very  for  from  being 
an  able  and  elevated  body  of  meu.  Strike  off  the  few,  I  mi^hc  say  the  comparatively 
very  few,  who  alone  give  Instre  and  standing  tu  the  profession,  and  the  remaining  'milt 
ion'  will  be  found  to  be  positive  ly  and  atriKiii^ly  the  rereme  i  a  very  nrdinary  body,  pos- 
aeising^  not  an  element  of  diatinrtion  on  the  ^>nnd  of  either  talcfU  or  atiaintntnla^  And 
tbe  same  is  true  in  relation  to  the  pnplla  vhofo  I  have  aeen  in  attendance  on  the  Euro 
pcau  Bchoola.  A  majority  of  them,  which  may  be  called  vat/,  are.  in  appearance,  far  info 
nor  to  the  pupils  of  oar  own  schools.  Nor  have  I  the  least  reason  to  believe  them  much 
if  any  lesSt  inferior  in  mind  than  they  are  in  person.     In  proof  of  thist  the  American  pu- 


Sila,  whnm  I  have  seen  in  attendance  on  foreign  achools  of  medic ijao>  were,  in  no  ardinar}' 
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degree^  the  Hneat  votug  men  belonginu^  to  the  clasaea  i  the  forerooat,  J  mean,  in  every  es- 
■entlBl  ettnbute  or  ituiaiiig.    Of  t^is  they  were  themeelvet  confident  atul  proud  $  and  ao 


'It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  matt  of  physicittns  in  Europe  are,  in  ouy  respect,  superior 
to  the  mass  in  the  United  States*  In  their  treatment  of  disease,  I  fearlessly  repeat  that 
they  are  decide Jiy  inferior.  On  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  icat  not  less  than  the  eoj/, 
there  exiat  in  the  Fai-ulty  the  emineiUfao,  who,  in  talents  and  knowledg^e,  arc  nearly  on 
a  par;  the  AcnericoiiS,  however,  being  at  once  tJio  moat  cflicicnl,  most  rational,  and  most 
attocessfol  practitiouera. 

**  While  I  yield  to  no  one.  therefore,  in  the  estimate  I  place  on  the  kading  tih^nHant 
of  Europe,  I  canijot  admit  tliat  those  of  the  United  Btatcs  are  in  any  respect  ttjeir  tnferi- 
era.  And  1  should  deem  myself  un worthy  my  birtkrigki,  were  I  not  to  discountenance 
Hie  wordy  tirade  poured  oat  ao  snperahundantly  m  certain  onvters,  io  dJapara^emeut  of 
the  education  and  standinc^  of  the  threat  body  of  American  pliysiciana, 

**For  the  inferiority  of  the  mass  of  European  physicians  a  plain  and  sabstastlal  reason 
may  be  aaai^ed;  they  are  eoalaved  by  precedent  and  trammeled  in  mind»  and  are  not^ 
thcrabre,  independcat  tbiokera*  And  1  need  hardly  add.  where  independence  of  thought 
ia  wantbg,  so  are  vigor  and  efficacy  of  tbou|c;ht." 

"  An  overwhclmui^  majority  of  the  phyaictruia  of  Europe  reside  and  practice  in  country 
places,  villai^es,  and  tmall  towns.  And,  aa  already  allec^ed,  they  arc,  atf  &ngine,  more  or 
less  of  an  inferior  easU.  Their  education  is  alMi  inferior  Hence,  conscious  of  their  inferior- 
ity, they  look  upward  for  liflfht  and  direction,  aiid/W/'?ic  those  whom  they  acknowlcdjrc  as 
their  superiors.  In  this  they  hat  coitform  to  tlie  European/asAio^it,  accordinikr  to  which  the 
lower  orders  of  society  do  a  sort  of  humac^e  to  the  htgoer,  and  walk  in  their  footstep  a.  Bo 
true  it  all  this  that  there  cire  fevv%  if  niiy«  medical  commoners  in  the  Old  World,  who  venture 
la  thiuk  in  any  other  way  thaw  by  anfhontj^  of  some  writer  or  teacher;  whom  they  obey 
tod  adhere  to  aa  retainers  do  to  their  feudal  lords.  J  need  hardly  subjoin,  that  in  a  con 
ditioR  so  bomiliatiner,  it  is  impossible  for  physicians  to  rise  to  emmeuce. 

*•  Much  of  this,  hoVever,  yon  havo  vporself  staled  in  your  "  lMcft4eoflhe  PrcftMsiont  *» 
elsewhere.  Bot  I  am  not  apprised  of  your  bavini^  staled  that  the  Americao  youth  can  be 
much  belter  educated  in  their  own  country  Iban  in  any  foreign  one*  Yet  ia  the  fact  un* 
qoeationably  tnie.  I  mean  that  it  is  a  Jact,  and  not  a  narrow-minded,  selliah  assertiou* 
i%e  real  proaLimate  elements  of  medicine  are  more  thomoghly  taught  in  aorne  Americaa 
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obliterating  utimcrited  reproach,  and  in  inspiring  my  medical  coilil 
rrymen  wrtb  that  conscioysness  of  worthy  and  aelf^respect,  and  self- 
depend  en  co,  which  they  are  so  eminently  entitled  to  enjoy. 

■choolst  tbiin  iu  any  European  onet  I  have  ever  vjiited.  Tbui  u  ea|>eciiilly  tnie  m  rela- 
t]on  to  tho  Phficipic4i  or  Philosophy  of  tnedicine  ;  witboat  tm  actiuajiktuiicc  witli  wliicU 
the  practice  of  tbo  ^rofemioti  iA  rank  qum?kery." 

I  have  nodispOBirion  to  puraue  tbe  foretroin^  stibjoct  bcyood  wbttt  »j»y  »eciii  expedient 
for  tbo  defeasivo  parpoies  wbich  commou  juetieo  urges  upoti  am  injured  rigbt  Tbe  icooe 
of  r«mark  ii  therefore  designed  to  extend  far  beyond  tbose  doxnettic  roktions  wbkh  mignt 
be  ftdjuitod  witboat  foreign  idd.  But  o<ar  own  self  rcproacb  wu  not  tbe  ofiipring  of  gckk 
■eipai  degTfidation.  It  wai  bat  tlie  sequel  of  disdain  which  prospective  ^reatnefls  tufver 
foils  to  eficounter  on  its  tnaiupbaut  march.  Tbe  aapcrsloas  of  tbe  mutber-cooDtTy  bad 
been  received  in  the  dignity  of  silence,  and  they  who  oiidertook  tlie  game  at  hooie  caJca- 
tated  to  win  tlirougb  an  ima|,'-LuarT  acquiescence  in  foreign  diplnmacy  and  an  accastocDBd 
iwn-resi stance.  All  that  wna  noble  in  our  land  had  btjcn  tbe  Auhject  of  unmitigated  scorn ; 
and  so  it  progressed  under  tbe  blandishments  of  dipkjinatic  Bkill.  I  will  DOt  pointj  in  tes- 
timouy  of  this,  tt>  the  "  Loudon  Claartcrly,"'  or  political,  or  other  Joamals  of  inferior  note  ; 
but  that  which  has  rei^icd  supreme  in  the  world  of  kttera  unfolds  an  amount  of  proof  at 
which  Honor  and  Uomanity  han^  tlieir  beads  iu  shame.  Tbe  blows  have  not  fallen  upon 
tli«  imbectle  and  weak.  That  is  the  coward's  work,  and  would  have  yielded  nothing  to 
tho  find  cause.  A  nation  has  been  the  intended  victim,  audi  therefore  a  uatinu's  pride 
Has  been  the  target.  The  critique  upon  Channing-  in  tiiat  National  work,  the  Ediixhurgk 
Rer^Wt  fcHT  Ajmlt  1?39.  is  alone  eaouarb  to  disbooor  any  country,  at  any  ape. 

I  shall,  thercforcj  brieflv  8u«laln  the  forei:roinpf  ainaparative  estimate  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fesiioa,  in  a  limited  apphcation  to  "the  hfothor  Country.'*  I  complain  not  of  any  other; 
and  revere  the  ancestor  as  a  fading  lnmionr>%  of  tbe  larErcit  magnitude,  whoso  resplen- 
dent lig^ht  has  only  ptkssed  into  other  re^ons  to  advance  tbe  welfare  of  other  worlds,  I 
shall  sustain  the  coQiparison,  I  say,  bv  a  quotation  of  one  of  many  nnalogOBs  comments 
ttist  have  kti^ly  appeared  in  a  medical  work  which  may  be  regarded  ai  the  oracle  of  tlie 
Britiah  Profession,— the  London  LantCET. — Notb  W  p.  1127. 

In  Bpeakin:^  of  tlie  existln^'  state  of  medicine  In  Qrcat  Britain,  and  after  represcntio^ 
British  '"  works  on  palholoL^'y  and  the  practice  of  medicine  as  deficient  in  origiaalit)''  and 
richness  of  materiabr,"  tlie  veteran  editor  aims  his  Lancet  at  the  very  foundation.  "  Lcx>k/' 
he  sa^,  "  at  the  state  of  British  pathology  !  Of  what  does  tbe  great  majoritry  of  oar  books 
tn  this  sabjoct  consist  ?  Of  oompilntiontt  of  old  views  cooked  up  as  new  discoveriGSi  of 
annotated  translations;  or,  at  best,  of  able  andcomprebtinsive  digests  of  materials  that  wero 
already  before  tbe  publie  in  other  forms." — London  Lancet,  May  G.  IM3.  And  maj^  1  dot 
adduce,  in  support  of  the  Lancet,  what  1  have  said  in  former  sections  of  tbe  reteretice 
and  sarrender  of  British  medicine  to  the  laboratory  of  a  (icruian  chcoiist  (^  319,  d,  376^, 

are.  are)  v 

Shall  American*,  therefore,  jro  on  to  decry  tbe  efforts  of  their  own  medical  scholars, 
degrade  the  whole  profession  of  their  own  country,  and  sacrifice  their  own  medical  litera- 
ture for  what  is  conceded  to  bo  the  present  medLcal  literature  of  Great  Britain  T  It  is 
Mtmiue  to  complain  of  British  critics  for  promalKatiu^;  what  could  not  be  concealed;  and« 
doubtleas,  it  is  the  only  remedy  for  professional  apathy,  the  only  stimulus  to  "medical  re- 
form,"  thy  only  motive  for  *' Parliamentary  action,"  and  the  onfy  means  of  extending^  edo- 
cation  and  of  rescuing  the  practice  of  medicine  fmm  the  hnnds  of  **  npothecariti'* 

There  has  been  no  occasion  for  vindictive  motive;  which  never  fnils  to  tarnish  truth  or 
poUsh  error  The  common  ends  of  lifi*  are  known  to  all,  and  each  im  his  place,  in  the  scale 
of  conscience,  weiehs,  to  tbe  wcii?ht  of  a  thought,  the  right  and  the  wrong-  What  was 
oi>ce  true  is  true  forever;  and  nothing  has  stood  the  test  of  tnitli  Like  tbe  CTeat  elomcats 
of  national  decline.  In  vain  do  we  point  to  our  former  gretitnesSr  nud  call  for  help  oixxn 
tbe  past.  The  verj*  power  of  example  is  gone.  What  was  noble,  was  virtuous^  waa 
inteUectaal  has  passed  to  otiier  regions,  is  cherished  nud  honored  in  other  climes.  It  ia 
lost  only  to  the  laud  of  its  birth. 

While,  tlierelbre,  we  adopt  whatever  is  valuable  from  abroad,  lot  q«  have  a  literature 
of  oar  owOf  based  upon  American  observationj  American  industrj-,  und  American  geuini. 
Bat,  IU  I  formerly  said,  kt  us  remember  the  admonitions  of  history^  that,  when  nations 
have  boCTin  to  trample  upon  the  past,  to  reject  its  experience,  and  to  strike  out  new  sys* 
terns  of  observing  Nntnro,  it  has  Leon  the  most  certain  presage  of  approaching  imbecility, 
and  of  that  ultimate  fall  to  which  all  are  destined.  When  the  g^reat  revolution  shall  have 
reached  the  Qenios  of  Philosophy — "  to  Hpartarotf  rt/^  dtAotro^ittc'* — the  last  vial  of  wrath  Is 
emptied,  and  that  nation  is  irretrievably  i^nne.  This  is  hnmihatinj;  to  pride,  and  ma^r  have 
been  desi^Ticd  as  one  of  its  correctives.  But  since  it  is  so  in  the  great  plan  of  Providence, 
it  must  be  sulUciently  obvious,  tlmt,  as  a  nation  approaches  its  cbaoric  state,  those  who 
may  be  iti  the  ascendojit  are  bound  neither  to  coimteract  the  order  of  nature,  nor  to  suf- 
fer tlicLr  own  prosperity  to  be  blighted  by  tbe  mildew.  Ambition  must  follow  the  beaten 
path  of  philosophy.  The  denunciation  of  past  rxperienre  is  the  ambition  of  egotism,  wliich 
orects  it«  innnvntloiii  upon  error,  and  imbues  them  with  snperstilion  and  absurditica. 

I  say   ^  it  us  liave,  at  least,  a  mrdictd  bterature  of  our  owii.     There  is  OOtb* 

1q^  that  ite  like  it  to  the  nationality  of  Ami^rieans.  notlivn^'  that  will  inapire  to 

emt(nM^  -  .,    ure  of  other  ■oiences^  promote  the  advancement  and  retinement  of  di« 
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Other,  and  perhaps  I  should  say  more  important  objects,  are  con- 
tfimplated  by  this  note,  and  which  form  no  small  part  of  the  interests 
of  medicine.  They  are  the  same  which  I  have  had  uninterruptedly 
in  view.  They  are  those  which  are  intended  to  designate  the  conse- 
quences of  spurious  systems.  Those  systems  and  their  results  must  be 
displayed;  and  that,  too,  in  connection  with  what  may  be  designed  as 
substitutes.  Nor  is  there  any  inquiry  in  which  this  method  is  so  in- 
dispensable as  in  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  Truth  would  never  * 
obtain,  till  the  '*  lion  shall  lay  down  with  the  lamb,"  unless  the  In- 
stitutes of  Oi'ganic  Nature  are  presented  in  forcible  contrast  with  the 
devices  of  art.  It  has  been  tried  from  the  day  when  Hippocrates 
evolved  the  philosophy  of  medicine  from  Nature  herself,  ana  dragged 
it  from  the  midst  of  error  and  superstition.  It  has  been  tried,  I  say, 
in  vain.  The  present  times  bear  me  witness  of  the  fact.  The  mind 
must  enjoy  ready  means  of  comparison.  Nay,  more,  the  compar- 
isons must  be  planned,  matured,  logical,  and  irresistible.  Such,  only, 
can  give  stability  to  medicine ;  can,  only,  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
truth.  I  have  made  the  attempt :  I  do  but  say  a  humble  attempt. 
I  design  it  as  an  example  for  more  able  pens ;  and  ever  consistent 
and  firm  in  the  views  which  I  have  now  expressed,  I  would  cheer- 
fully become,  upon  my  own  method,  the  victim  of  a  better  philosophy. 
I  would  have  corruptions,  speculations  of  all  kind,  swept  with  an  un- 
sparing hand  from  the  tablet  of  organic  nature ;  and  while,  therefore, 
whatever  I  may  have  attempted  shall  remain  unrefuted,  un invalidated, 
or  however  it  may  receive  approval,  or  be  condemned  without  *•  the 
ordinary  prerogative  of  being  presumed  to  be  true  until  the  contrary 
is  clearly  shown"  (§  376J,  a),  I  shall  suffer  the  method  of  inquiry  to 
remain  undisturbed,  the  exposures  of  error  to  hold  firm  their  places, 
in  any  future  editions  of  this  work ;  that  they  may  unceasingly  con- 
tribute to  their  original  objects,  and  admonish  the  pretender,  that  some 
one  more  competent  to  the  task  may  fasten  upon  him  a  universal 
verdict  of  guilt.  They  will  therefore  remain,  as  a  safeguard  to  med- 
icine, till  the  corruptions  be  shown  to  bear  on  their  front  the  broad 
seal  of  Nature.* 

osefol  and  ornamental  arts,  nothing  that  will  so  effectaally  confinn  and  carry  forwajid  that 
elevated  rank  which  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States  have  already  won  for 
themselves  in  the  hearts  of  their  coantrymen.  We  have,  indeed,  already  the  ioondation 
of  such  a  li(eratare  in  the  moltifarioos  writing  of  the  hard-thinkingr  men  of  America ;  and 
it  is  this  very  literatare,  and  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  the  American 
Medical  Profession,  their  indomitable  indastiy,  their  well-directed  skill,  and  their  discreet 
and  di^fied  bearing,  which  give  them  higher  rank,  greater  infloence  in  society,  thacn  any 
other  class.  Look  where  we  may,  we  shall  be  likely  to  find  the  medical  man  foremost  in 
enterprise,  taming  night  into  day,  leading  in  measures  for  Uie  public  health  and  for  its 
general  prosperity,  curbing  the  impetuosity  of  error  and  superstition,  rearing  and  cOnse> 
crating  temples  to  the  Divinities  of  Healtn  wherever  a  dozen  worshipers  can  be  found, 
and  stretching  out  an  influence  which  awakens  all  the  elements  of  learning  and  industry. 
It  is  the  Profession  alone  which  is  not  true  to  itseld 

In  all  that  I  have  now  said,  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  undue  partialities,  for  I  am  un- 
der no  obligation  to  any  portion  of  my  profession  in  America,  or  of  the  American  Repub- 
lie ;  while  I  am  actuated  by  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  to  some  foreign  countries  that 
can  be  inipfred  in  a  man  of  literary  habits.  To  those  countries  I  am  the  more  indebted 
as  diey  are  always  just  to  my  narive  limd,  do  honor  to  her  scholars,  and  are  the  great 
abodes  of  leajmng;  and  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  in  all  the  instances  I  have  endeavored 
to  speak  according  to  my  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  the  demands  of  mv  subjects ;  ever 
sacrificing  self  to  thbse  primary  objects.  If  there  may  seem  to  have  been  asperity,  I 
trust  it  will  b^  foiindin  the  facts  themselves,  and  in  the  unavoidable  nature  of  the  oon- 
dosions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

•  The  subject  of  Mkdical  Eddcatios,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  system  pur- 
sued in  the  United  States  over  that  of  Great  BriUin,  was  resamed  in  a;  series  of  seven- 
teen numbers,  which  I  contributed  (but  which  appeared  editorially)  to  the  New  York 
Medical  Press  (from  Jan.  29th  to  June  4th,  1859),  founded  upon  Parliamentary  doc'tA. 
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mFLAMMATION  AND  FEVER. 


7 10,  a.  1  PROCEED  to  illustrate  the  most  important  priticiples  in  me*l- 
iVbie  by  considenug  those  which  are  especially  relative  to  inflamma' 
tion  andjever;  the  two  ordei*s  of  disease,  indeed,  which  make  op  the 
great  amount  of  human  maladies^  aod  form  the  great  outlets  of  l!fc. 
The  few  diseases  which  do  not  fal!  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  fore* 
gomg  denorainationR  are  least  important  in  a  practical  sense,  and  least 
understood  in  their  pathologJ^  Nevertheless,  a  knowledg-e  of  the 
principles  which  apply  to  the  pathology  of  inflammation  and  fever 
will  greatly  aid  our  interprclaiiuo  of  the  esi^ential  changes  which  con- 
stitute the  pathoh:>gical  conditions  of  other  aflections. 

710,  b.  Inflammation  and  fever  have  been  generally  regarded  as 
one  disease,  and  they  who  have  considered  them  distinct  aflecliona 
have  offered  no  analysis  by  which  their  itidividuality  may  he  estab- 
lished, and  by  which  each  complaint  may  be  readily  distinguished  in 
practice.  Important  evils  to  tlie  sick  are  therefore  in  constant  pix>g- 
ress  from  this  source  alone ;  and  when  there  is  added  to  it  the  entire 
darkness  in  which  venous  congestion  has  been  shrouded;  both  in  its 
absolute  pathology  and  as  it  modifies  fever  and  the  recognized  forms 
of  inflammation,  it  may  bo  safely  said  that  a  vast  opening  is  here  pre- 
eentod  for  the  improvement  of  medical  philosophy,  and  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  man  (§  787^  Rights  of  Authors,  p,  919,  uos.  27,  28). 

INFLAMMATIOn. 

71 L  1  shall  first  state  the  outlines  of  inflammation,  and  its  essential 
pathological  characters ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  takes  ita 
rise  in  purely  physiological  conditions,  and  holds  its  progress  and  de- 
cline under  the  same  great  natural  laws  of  the  constitution  (§  137, 
149-152,  638). 

712,  Unlike  idiopathic  fever,  which  is  a  tmiveraal  disease  of  the 
body,  inflammation  is  always  local  {§  lltl»  1 18),  Fever,  however,  is 
oflen  complicated  with  inflammation  of  one  or  more  organs  at  or  near 
its  commencement,  and  the  local  disease  may  precede  the  constitu- 
tional one,  and  even  become  the  fxciting^  though  not  the  jfredhposing^ 
causo  of  it  (§  645,  050,  G51,  653).  More  frcfjuently,  however,  inflam- 
mations spring  up  during  the  progress  of  idiopathic  fever,  and  often 
attack  and  disorganize  many  important  parts  in  rapid  succession. 
Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  fever  exists  long  without  this  greater  foe 
making  its  appearance,  and  adding  seriously  to  the  diflicuUies  and 
dangej-s  of  the  case  (§  779). 

713.  Owing  to  the  foregoing  complications  the  capital  mistake  is 
oftt3n  made  of  regarding  the  local  afleetion  as  the  essential  or  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  constitutional  fever.  Such  pathologists  assume, 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  distincticm  between  fever  and  inflammation, 
and  that  both,  therefore,  are  equally  and  always  local  diseases.  But 
:his  is  not  the  doctrine  of  those  who  depend  less  on  morbid  anatomy, 
and  study  Nature  in  her  living  aspects  (§  699),  The  single  symptom 
which  has  given  to  fever  its  name  has  been  a  main  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion which  prevails  upon  this  subject  (§  657  b^  764,  &c.). 
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714.  Inflammations  of  much  activity  generally  disturb,  but  very  va- 
riously, the  functions  of  many  distant  organs ;  but  the  results  from 
their  reflected  nervous  actions  have  mostly  a  difierent  pathologicai 
condition  from  the  primary  disease,  and  such  as  are  truly  inflamma- 
tory are  limited  to  a  few  parts ;  while  all  parts  are  afiected  in  fever, 
and  with  pathological  conditions  more  or  less  alike. 

In  chronic  inflammations  sympathies  are  more  slowly  and  less  ex- 
tensively produced,  or  not  at  all  where  more  acute  forms  would  occa^ 
sion  great  constitutional  disturbance;  even  when  the  brain  or  other 
important  organs  may  be  the  seat  of  the  chronic  variety  (§  140). 

Acute  inflammation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prone  to  give  rise,  at  its 
early  stage,  to  what  is  cMed  Jebrile  action^  or  fever  (§  134,  139,  140, 
150).  But  this  kind  of  "  fever"  is  purely  sympathetic^  never  pre- 
cedes the  local  aflection,  and  is  mostly  remarkable  for  a  simple  ox 
citement  of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  while  in  idiopathic  fever,  the 
most  violent  excitement  uflen  takes  place  without  any  appreciable 
antecedent  local  complaint,  but  simultaneously  with  the  general  ex- 
citement all  the  organs  appear  to  have  become  involved  in  a  morbid 
process ;  and  now,  also,  inflammation  may  as  suddenly  supervene  (§ 
143  &,  148).  The  febrile  condition  proves  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
other  mode  of  disease  in  some  part  predisposed  to  the  inflammatory 
process  (§  475^-488^,  500  m,  514/,  674  d,  903,  904  a,  990^). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  great  conflision  has  prevailed  upon  this 
all-important  subject,  and  that  causes  have  been  mistaken  for  eflects, 
and  eflects  for  causes.  The  excitement  of  the  heait  and  arteries  at- 
tendant on  inflammation  appears  to  have  engrossed  attention,  inouiry 
to  have  stopped  short  as  to  all  other  organs,  and  a  comparison  to  have 
been  alone  made  between  the  general  arterial  excitement  of  inflam- 
mation and  that  which  is  attendant  on  fever.  In  one  aflection  the 
general  excitement  may  be  almost  the  only  element  of  disease  beyond 
the  local  cause ;  in  the  other  it  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of 
elements  distributed  throughout  the  body  (§  487  A,  500  iw,  686,  694j). 

Again,  it  is  fundamental  with  inflammation  that  the  sympathetic 
development  of  general  arterial  excitement  will  subside  as  soon  as  the 
local  inflammation,  or  primary  cause,  is  removed  ;  but,  in  fever  the 
whole  disease  continues  afler  the  original  cause  is  removed.  The  or- 
gans of  circulation  may  be  long  subject  to  very  high  degrees  of  ex- 
citement, as  ofl:en  witnessed  in  the  intermittent  fever,  without  a  shade 
of  inflammation  presenting  itself  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
And  how  clear  the  characteristic  distinction,  tnat  in.  intermittent  fever 
the  excitement  disappears  not  only  periodically,  but  according,  also, 
to  the  type  of  the  fever,  while  in  inflammation  it  remains  till  the  local 
cause  is  removed ;  when,  also,  the  whole  disease  is  at  an  end.  But 
violent  inflammations  which  coexist  with  intermittent  fever  may  be 
entirely  subdued,  and  yet  the  fever  proceed  uninterruptedly.  Again, 
it  is  a  common  circumstance  that  all  idiopathic  fevers  are  mtroduced 
by  a  chill ;  while  such  is  rarely  the  case  with  inflammations.  The 
chill,  too,  and  of  great  severity,  may  attend  every  paroxysm  of  a  long- 
contin  ued  intermittent  Other  distinctions  in  ^  720, 757, 759, 764  a,  c,  770. 

715.  When  inflammation  gives  rise  to  general  arterial  excitement  it 
is  in  part  by  continuous,  and  in  part  by  remote  sympathy  (§  498-500). 
The  latter  is  mostly  concerned  in  developing  the  general  results. 
The  nervous  power  being  excited  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  re- 

Gc 
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fleeted  upon  the  lieart  and  capillai'y  blood-vessels  of  the  whole  system. 

That  power,  thus  reflected^  proves  a  etimtilant  to  these  organs,  by 

which  their  action  js  increased,  and  otherwise  modified  (§  188,  205 

I^^G^  480—485).     Again,  the  same  primary  inflammation  which  thus 

[  calls  up  a  general  excitement  of  the  circulatory  system   rany  be  si- 

multatieously  producing  inflammation  of  some  otlicr  and  distant  part, 

through  the  Rame  process  of  reflex  nervous  action.    That  second  pari 

m^y  have  been  predisposed  to  inflammation  by  some  external  remote 

,  cause,  and  the  nervouis  power  determined  upon  it  may  then  operate 

I  only  as  an  exciting  cause.     If  the  part  bo  not  antecedently  predispos- 

led,' then  the  nervous  power  may  prove  the  predidposing  as  well  as  ex- 

I  citing  cause,  or  there  mav  be  other  predisposing  causes  co-operating 

,  with  it  (§  143-150,  226,  481  h,  no.  6,  645,  ^52).     This  second  part, 

I  thus  eympatheticaliy  influenced,  then  becomes  the  source  of  other 

I  Keflex  nervous  actions;    co-operating,  in  this  way,  with  the  primary 

*  inflammation,  and  increasing  more  and  more  the  action  of  th»  heart 

aud  arteries   at  large,  and  developing  inflammation  in   other  parts, 

[  while,  also,  the  general  arterial  excitement  is  a  supplementary  rae- 

f  chanical  cause.     The  circles  of  sympathy  now  become  very  complex, 

Bnd  interwoven  with  each  other  (§  148);  and  yet,  through  the  same 

laws  of  reflt'X  nervous  action  a  blow  may  be  simultaneously  struck 

^  at  the  whole  by  one   decisive  impression   from   a   single  remedy. 

Bloodletting,  for  instance,  will  do  it ;  hut  the  €>peration  of  this  remedy, 

although  involving  the  agency  of  the  nervous  power,  is  diflerent,  in 

Romo  re<*pects,  from  that  of  any  other  agent.     But,  suppose  it  may  be 

%ione  by  an  active  cathartic,  combined  with  a  nauseating  dose  of  tar- 

larized  Efntimony,     The  pathological  states  of  the  various  inflamed 

'>  organs  are  every  where  nearly  or  considerably  alike,     A  single  rem- 

I  edy  may,  therefore,  overthrow  at  once  the  whole  complex  condition 

of  disease  (§  137  d,  143  r,  d,  476  J  A,  479,  481  g,  484  ^»,  no.  5,  514, 

I  657  a,  929-934,  944  b,  970  f)._NoTE  B  p.  1114. 

71 5i^.  So  also  the  foregoing  modus  operandi  of  thi*  ni'r\^ous  influ- 
[  euce  in  inflammation  is  applicable  to  the  predisposing  influences  of  the 
remote  causes  of  fever  (^  148),  of  hydrophobia,  of  the  constitutional 
effects  of  mercury,  antimony,  &c.,  and  of  all  agents,  indeed,  which 
transmit  their  influences  to  parts  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of  their 
operation  (§  500,  535,  &c.,  657).     It  is  all  by  reflex  nervous  action. 

716,  The  general  sympathetic  excitement  is  supposed  to  often  con- 
I  fldtute  a  state  of  general  inJlammatioH,     But  this  is  an  etTor ;  since 

inflammation  is  always  confined  to  some  limited  part,  the  minute  vee- 

•els  of  which,  and  not  the  larger  arteries  and  heart,  are  the  instru- 

Iments  of  the  disease  (§  407  h,  410,  411).     The  tcnn  injiammaioryje' 

veri»  also  objectionable,  as  being  significant  of  what  has  no  existence. 

f  The  term  conslituthnal  derangeftient  m  commnnly  employed  to  denote 

the  sympatlietic  disturbances  which  inflammation  may  inflict  upon 

parts  remote  from  its  own  location.     It  is  the  same  condition  that  goes 

j'ltnder  the  denomination  o^ fever  wXwn  owing  to  the  reflex  ner^'ous  ac- 

I'tions  of^  inflammation.     But,  unlike  idiopathic  fever»  per  se,  it  embrd- 

ices  a  variety  of  morbid  conditions  in  diflerent  parts  (6941). 

717.  Inflammation  occurring  in  ono  part  may  induce  the  same  dis- 
[easo  in  another,  and  this  last  in  a  third,  &c.,  independently  of  liie  fore* 
I  going  affection  of  the  heart  and  arteries.     It  ofl:en  happens,  also,  that 

I  come  sympathetic  derangement  will  disturb  the  system  far  more  ex 
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teiisively  than  the  primary  afiecdon.  TBe  heart  may  be  the  only  or- 
gan that  may  be  disposed  to  sympathize  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
skin ;  but,  when  the  action  of  the  former  important  organ  becomes 
disturbed,  though  only  its  irritability  be  increased  along  with  that  of 
the  general  arterial  system,  it  may  develop  sympathetically,  and  by  a 
mechanical  impulse  of  blood,  extensive  derangements,  perhaps  inflam- 
mations, in  other  parts.  And  so,  in  the  same  vital  sense,  of  the  stom- 
ach, brain,  &c.,  when  one  of  those  organs  may  sympathize  with  some 
distant  inflammation  (§  139,  140,  525  c),  bv  reflex  nervous  action. 

718.  The  more  active  and  extensive  the  inflammation,  the  more 
important  the  part  aflected,  and  the  more  irritable  and  disposed  to 
sympathy  the  individual,  the  more  readily,  in  a  general  sense,  will  con- 
stitutional eflects  ensue,  and  vice  versa  (§  139, 140, 597  d,  600  b).  Ex- 
ceptions are  seen  in  the  pleura  and  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces. 
But  only,  in  the  latter  case,  under  special  circumstances ;  probably  of 
primary  abdominal  disease,  when  the  secondary  afiection,  which  is 
commonly  erysipelatous,  reacts,  in  its  turn,  sympathetically  (§  689,  /). 
The  special  sympathies  of  tissues  and  compound  organs  have  been 
already  considered  in  a  general  sense  (§  525-529).  As  it  respects 
inflammation,  a  predominance  is  seen  among  certain  organs,  as  the 
skin  and  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canal.  But  the  principle  is 
more  readily  comprehended  by  observing  its  operation  among  parts 
whose  natural  physiological  connections  are  strongly  pronounced,  as 
in  the  principal  organs  subservient  to  the  process  of  digestion  (§ 
129,  i).  The  sympathetic  results  may  not  be  inflammatory,  or  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  primary  disease ;  but  the  organs  which  thus  co- 
operate in  a  special  function  are  readily  disturbed  when  any  one  part 
of  the  system  is  invaded  by  disease,  and  readily  excite  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions  among  each  other,  and  throughout  the  body  (§  514  A,  &c.). 
The  general  constitutional  aflection  is,  £erefore,  often  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  habitual  association  of  the  action  of  different  organs 
while  in  health,  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  their  vital  constitution 
and  their  special  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  body  (§  129).  Owing, 
also,  to  the  special  modifications  of  the  vital  states  of  associated  or* 
gans,  some  of  them  sympathize  more  readily  than  others  with  each 
other,  and  extend  their  influences  more  readily  and  powerfully  abroad 
(§  133,  &c.).  Thus,  the  small  intestine  occasions  sympathies  more 
readily  and  forcibly  than  the  large,  and  the  stomach  more  readily  than 
the  liver,  with  each  other.  But  these  morbid  sympathies  are  not  mu- 
tual among  the  parts  where  they  occur  most  readily,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  their  natural  sympathies.  Thus,  inflammation,  or  any  afiec- 
tion, of  the  small  intestine  commonly  produces  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach ;  but^e  same  aflection  happening  to  the  stom- 
ach will  not  equally  distuft)  the  small  intestine.  Gastric  disease  read- 
ily deranges  the  liver ;  but  hepatic  aflections  do  not  as  readily  afiect 
the  stomach.     Such  are  plain  cases  of  reflex  nervous  action. 

It  may  be  also  well  to  remark,  that  were  it  not  that  one  part  nat- 
urally sympathizes  with  others,  it  would  never  sympathize  with  tbem 
under  circumstances  of  disease  ;  no  more  than  m  plants  (§  113* 
117,  129,  183-185,  224,  226,  349,  456-461^,  475^,  493  cc,  578  d). 

719.*  Violent  sympathetic  disturbances  which  are  especially  relative 
to  the  nervous  system  often  spring  up  from  simple  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  part,  as  convulsions  from 
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leetliirjg,  dc.     These  conditions  have  been  confounded  with  absolute 
inflLimmiition  of  the  nerves  (§526  d)^ 

720.  We  may,  perhaps,  reckon  as  the  first  among  my  radical  dis- 
tinctions between  inJiammalion  and  fever  the  fact  that  the  constitution- 
al disturbances  of  the  former  grow  otit  of  direct  or  reflex  nervous  influ- 
ences instituted  and  kept  up  by  locul  disease,  while  in  pure  fever  tliey 
are  independent  of  local  dbease^,  though  cquaDy  brought  about  by  al- 
terative reflex  nervous  influences  (§  233f,  475  J,  647 1,  715 A), 

721,  a.  Inflammation  is  a  very  comprehensive  genus;  or,  perhaps, 
it  should  be  rather  saldj  it  is  a  species  of  disease  which  embraces  a  mul- 
titude of  varieties,  forming  a  truly  protean  malady. 

721,  L  According  to  the  varieties,  it  is  divided  into  common  and  spe- 
ciJlCf  whose  details  distinguish  it  very  broadly  from  fever. 

In  its  roost  simple  form,  as  arising  from  mechanical  injuries,  or  as 
manifested  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  catarrh,  &c.,  it  is  diatiuguished  as 
nornmon  inflammation  {§  652,  c). 

When  the  disease  presents  certain  peculiarities  that  are  not  attend* 
ant  on  the  common  form,  it  is  called  specific;  as  in  small-pox,  scrof- 
ula, lues,  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.,  and  in  all  cases  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable poisons  (§  650)» 

722,  a.  Between  the  foregoing  characteristic  examples  of  common 
and  specific  inflammation  there  is  a  vast  range  of  gradations,  which 
meet,  as  it  were,  together ;  so  that  it  is  evident  no  definite  line  exists, 
and  that  all  the  individuals  belong  to  a  common  family.  The  very 
extremes  are  so  much  alike  that  they  may  be  compared  to  twins, 
which  we  may  mistake,  one  for  the  other,  at  a  supei-ficial  glance,  or 
may  only  know  them  apart  by  some  peculiarities  of  mind  or  manner; 
but  which  peculiarities,  again,  have  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
that  the  same  general  system  of  moral  and  physical  discipline  ia 
adapted  to  each  of  the  twins,  with  only  some  special  modifications  to 
suit  the  peculiarities  of  each. 

722,  b.  In  a  general  sense,  w^ien  inflammation  is  produced  by  a 
single  cause  it  appears  under  the  same  modification  or  variety  (5 
652).  But  when  two  or  more  predisposing  causes  concur  in  estab- 
lishing the  morbid  change  the  modification  ihns  induced  will  be  de- 
termined more  or  less  according  to  their  combined  virtues  (|  652). 
Thus,  cold  applied  to  the  surface  generally  produces  what  is  called 
common  inflammation.  But  it  will  also  act  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  acute  rheumatism,  which  is  a  specific  form  of  inflammation,  and 
therefore  possesses  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
forms.  Hence,  in  this  a  flection  otlier  predisposing  causes  are  con- 
cerned, Ihe  principal  of  which  may  be  ingrafted  Ujpon  the  constitu- 
tion, or  if  transitory,  may  have  begun  the^  found atton  of  disease  in 
the  organs  of  digestion  (§  659,  661). 

722,  c.  Inflammation  is  also  modified  by  the  natural  peculiarities 
of  the  vital  properties  in  the  different  tissues,  and  the  sympathetic 
influences  it  may  exert  will  often  depend,  both  as  to  kind  and  inten- 
aity,  upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  inflamed,  and  the  general  nature 
of  the  compound  organ  of  wliich  the  tissue  may  fotm  a  component 
part.  As  to  the  modifications  of  the  disease  and  the  reflex  nervous 
actions  as  aflfected  by  the  nature  of  the  tissue,  good  examples  of  dif- 
ference occur  in  the  comparative  phenomena  and  syrapathetic  effects 
iif  pleurisy  and  phlebitis  (§  150,  160-162,  807,  809,  &c.). 
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As  to  the  modifications  of  common  or  specific  inflammation  which 
grow  out  of  the  combined  peculiarities  of  the  vital  properties  of  par- 
ticular tissues  and  of  the  compound  organ  of  which  the  inflamed  tis- 
sue is  a  component  part,  we  have  numerous  and  striking  examples ; 
as  in  inflammations  of  the  brain,  stomach,  liver,  intestines,  &c. 

Again,  the  phenomena  will  be  varied  as  inflammation  may  afiect 
different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  compound  organs  into  which  the  diflerent  parts 
may  enter.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  pulmonary  and  intestinal 
mucous  tissue  wherever  it  contributes  to  variations  of  the  general 
structure  (§  135-140). 

722,  d.  From  all  that  has  been  now  said,  it  is  evident  that  those 
lesions  which  have  been  rejected  from  the  general  denomination  of  in- 
flsmmation  by  Louis,  Andral,  Marshall  Hall,  &c.,  and  arranged  un- 
der the  designations  of  hyperasmia,  hypertrophy,  lesions  of  nutrition, 
initation  from  loss  of  blood,  contra-inflammatory  action,  &c.,  but  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  inflammation,  fall  nat- 
urally within  the  range  of  this  variable  affection,  (§  725.  Also,  Med. 
and  Phys.  Camm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  317-331,  712-^715,  760,  &c.). 

723,  a.  Inflammation  is  also  divided  into  actUe  or  active  and  chronic ; 
the  former  being  more  violent  than  the  latter,  compai-atively  of  short 
duration,  and  commonly  distinguished  by  a  greater  variety  of  local 
results,  and  far  greater  constitutional  derangements. 

723,  b.  The  foregoing  pathological  states,  being  essentially  alike, 
run  into  each  other ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  what  has  been  chronic 
may  suddenly  become  acute,  and  pass  with  great  rapidity  through  the 
different  stages.  There  is,  therefore,  no  other  foundation  for  this  di- 
vision than  such  as  is  here  indicated. 

724,  I  am  now  conducted  to  an  analysis  of  this  disease,  and  shall 
consider  it, 

1.  In  its  most  simple  condition,  as  affecting  different  tissues. 

2.  As  affecting  different  parts  of  different  structures. 

3.  The  varieties  of  inflammation  in  respect  to  its  general  attributes. 

4.  The  sympathies  to  which  it  may  give  rise. 

5.  The  remote  and  pathological  causes  of  inflammation. 
The  first  four  problems  will  be  considered  connectedly. 

725,  a.  In  a  general  sense,  inflammation  is  attended  by  redness^  tu- 
mor, heat,  and  pain.  They  were  once  supposed  to  be  essential  phe- 
nomena ;  but  either  may  be  absent,  particularly  exalted  heat  and 
pain.  Their  presence  or  absence,  intensity  or  mildness,  may  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  morbific  cause,  the  nature  of  the  ti^ue,  &c. 
(§  651,  722).  Thus,  there  is  no  redness  from  the  bite  of  a  musketoe, 
and  there  is  intense  itching  instead  of  the  exquisite  pain  occasioned 
by  the  sting  of  a  bee.  None  will  deny  that  the  affection  resulting 
from  the  latter  cause  is  exquisitely  inflammatory,  and  all  must  allow 
the  near  coincidence  between  the  two  affections.  By  this  analogy  we 
bring,  also,  the  white  nettle  rash,  the  white  gangrene,  scirrous  tu- 
mors, &c.,  under  one  general  pathological  condition  (§  722,  d), 

725,  b.  Again,*  for  example,  in  respect  to  pain,  much  will  #epend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  affected,  and  upon  the  fbrce  and  kind 
of  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  is  attended 
with  far  greater  pain  than  the  mucous ;  in  which  last  it  is  oflon  ab- 
sent.    Simple  pneumonia  may  exist  to  an  alarming  extent  with  little 
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or  no  pain.  The  seroua  tissue,  also^  possesses  only  colorless  blood- 
vessels m  its  LeaUhy  stale,  but  is  apt  to  become  more  florid  in  its  in- 
flaramations  tban  the  mucous.  On  the  other  hand,  parts  which  have 
only  a  dormaut  state  of  sensibility^  as  the  tendons,  bones,  lig-anacuts, 
may  become  exquisitely  painful  when  inflamed,  and  more  so  when 
iiitlammation  is  produced  in  the  fibrous  tissues  by  a  lacerated  than 
an  incised  wound.  There  are  also  peculiarities  as  to  the  skin  (§ 
652,  c).  It  is  also  worth  observ  ing,  as  contributing  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  properties  and  laws  of  life,  that  while  common  sensibility  ia 
liable  to  be  exalted  in  inflammations,  specific  sensibility,  as  seeing 
tasting,  feeling,  is  apt  to  be  diminished,  or  impaired  in  a  different  way 
from  common  sensibility  (^  133-137,  193-204). 

725,  c.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  increase  of  sensibility  is 
only  a  contingent  result  of  inflammation.  This  property,  too,  is  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  organic  functions;  and  a  part  is  quite  liable 
to  become  io^amed  when  all  its  principal  nervous  connections  with  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  separated  {§  188, 193,205,489,500 (f,74Gc). 

726.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  pulsation  in.  the  inflamed  part, 
and  in  the  larger  arteries  leading  to  it  (§  498,  516  J,  803).  In  all 
such  cases  the  extreme  capillary  arteries,  which  are  the  immediate 
instruments  of  the  disease,  and  which  naturally  carry  little  red  blood, 
have  become  enlarged,  and  admit  the  red  globules.  This  transmis* 
sion,  however,  of  the  red  globules  is  less  due  to  the  enlargement  than 
to  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  vessels  to 
these  globules  (§  192,  384,  394,  396,  398,  399). 

728.  Like  the  arteries,  the  veins  of  an  inllamed  part  are  increased 
in  size;  at  least  when  the  former  are  enlarged.  This  is  owing  to 
active  dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  to  the  increased  volume  of  blood 
transmitted  to  them  (^  387,  786,  &rc.). 

729,  a.  Common  inflammation,  when  it  goes  on  to  a  natural  ter- 
mination, and  in  its  greatest  latitude  of  simple  results,  may  be  distin- 
guished into  four  stages;  namely,  the  formative,  suppurative  ^  ulcera- 
tive^ and  resioraihe  or  granulating.  There  may  be  present,  there- 
fore, from  what  has  already  been  said,  only  the  formative  stage  (§  700, 
&c.).  When  the  disease  does  not  advance  beyond  that  stage,  it  is 
said  to  terminate  by  resohition.  The  suppurative  and  restorative 
stages  form  the  most  simple  natural  process  of  cure. .  They  are  also 
subject  to  great  irregularities. 

Pathologists  have  generally  reckoned  the  adhenve  process  as  a  dis- 
tinct stage  of  inflarnmaLion.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  it  is  not 
founded  on  principle. 

729,  k  The  curative  stages  cif  in^ammation,  whether  regular  or  ir- 
regular, are  also  called  terminatinm  of  inflammation.  The  teiin  is  sig* 
nilicant  of  what  has  not  truly  happened;  and,  as  words  have  often 
tnore  force  than  facts,  it  should  be  abolished.  There  is  great  practi- 
cal philosophy  concerned  about  the  mutations  of  disease  at  the  sev- 
eral regular  stages  of  inflammation,  and  in  all  the  modifications  lo 
which  those  stages  are  liable.  There  is  but  one  tenni nation  of  dis- 
ease, ^cepting  death.  Disease  remains,  however  altered  from  the 
fiinuative  stage  of  inflammation,  till  nature  is  completely  restomd 
(§  672,  733  c). 

730,  The  Jormative  stage  is  distinguished  more  or  less  by  the  char* 
act  eristics  already  described. 
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The  suppurative  stage  is  introduced  by  a  decline  of  all  the  symp 
toms  of  Uie  formative  stage,  and  when  most  regular  there  is  a  pro- 
duction of  purulent  matter,  which  constantly  tends  to  a  more  com- 
plete removal  of  the  formative  stage. 

The  ulcerative  stage  is  more  or  less  attendant  on  the  suppurative ; 
ffenerally  attends  the  formatioa  of  pus  excepting  on  exposed  sur- 
faces, when  it  may  be  present  or  absent  (^  733,  b).  Whenever  pres- 
ent it  is  immediately  antecedent  to  the  restorative  or  granulating 
stage,  although  a  destructive  process. 

The  restorative  or  granulatiHg  stage  is  promoted  by  the  suppura- 
tive, and  is  marked  by  a  continued  decline  and  ultimate  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  symptoms. 

731.  The  foregoing  stages  are  generally  more  di8tin(;itly  marked  in 
the  cellular  than  in  other  tissues.  With  the  exception  of  the  ulcera- 
tive, they  may  be  often  well  observed  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
eye.     The  ulcerative  is  seen  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

732,  a.  Deviations  occur  in  the  suppurative  stage  in  the  production 
of  coagulable  lymph,  or  of  serum,  or  redundant  mucus,  or  effusions  of 
blood,  instead  of  purulent  matter.  But  these  results,  or  however 
they  may  deviate  from  their  proper  standard,  are  all  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  pus,  being  exactly  equivalent  in  principle,  constitute 
equally  the  second  stage,  and,  in  the  same  way,  contribute  to  the 
restorative  stage,  or  that  of  perfect  cure  (§  732^  740  b,  764  e,  863  aj. 

732,  b.  The  fluids  effused  operate  as  depleting  means ;  and  it  is 
especially  for  this  reason  that  morbid  anatomists,  not  finding  the  vas- 
cularity they  had  anticipated,  declare  that  its  absence  in  many  drop- 
sical affections  denotes  an  exactly  opposite  pathology  from  that  where 
the  same  affections  are  attended  by  a  preternatural  fullness  of  the  ves- 
sels (§  699  c,  700  b).  Nature,  however,  has  no  such  inconsistencies 
{Med.  and  Phys,  Camm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  180-182 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  187,  199,  556, 
557,  note).  At  the  first  reference  here  made  I  have  quoted  the  me- 
chanical rationale  as  propounded  by  Andral,  and  have  endeavored  to 
prove,  by  his  own  showing,  that  what  are  denominated  '*  passive 
dropsies"  depend  on  a  vital,  inflammatory  action  (§  740  i,  805,  863  a). 

732,  c.  When  the  second  stage  of  inflammation  is  attended  by  an 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  it  is  called  the  adhesive,  instead  of  the 
suppurative  stage.  This  variety  appears  mostly  in  the  serous  and 
cellular  tissues,  though  it  is  often  presented  by  particular  parts  of  the 
mucous  system,  as  that  of  the  trachea  in  croup,  and  of  the  intestines 
(§  133-135). 

732,  d.  When  wounds  heal  from  the  eflusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
it  is  by  the  "  first  intention ;"  though  the  process  is  the  same  as  when 
the  pleui-as  unite,  or  the  lungs  become  hepatized  in  pneumonia.  In 
either  case  the  new  formations  are  a  part  of  the  natural  process  of 
cure  (§  732  a,  &,  863  a).  However  momentous  the  evil  in  pneumo- 
nia, or  other  disorganizations,  it  is  still  the  result  of  the  great  recu- 
perative law ;  just  as  effusions  of  blood  within  the  head  in  cases  of 
cerebral  congestion  are  on  a  par  with  haemoptysis,  haematamesis,  &c., 
or  all  dropsical  eflusions  with  each  other,  and  with  the  preceding  re- 
sults. Nature  makes  no  digression  from  great  principles  for  minor 
purposes.  But,  in  the  apparent  contradictions  now  stated  Nature 
nas  duly  provided  for  the  removal  of  extraneous  matter  from  shut  caT- 
ities,  and  fi'om  the  recesses  of  organization   by  the  ftmaion  of  ab- 
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sorption  (Med,  and  Fkijs,  Gomm,,  vol  i.,  p*  371-38i ;  vol.  ii,  p.  546- 
566,  733). 

732,  c.  It  b  also  a  peculiarity  of  lyrapli  not  appertaining  to  pns  that 
il  is  readily  susceptible  of  organization,  whereby  Nature  accompUsbei 
other  purposes ;  thoygh  such  organization  occurring  in  pneumonia  is, 
a»  ill  §  732,  d,  an  apparent  though  not  a  real  departure  from  the  great 
law  cf  recuperation.  Being  a  law  of  Nature  for  reparation  in  other 
partSf  it  must,  under  equal  circumstances,  prevail  in  all  parta, 

732,  f.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  tlie  adkeswe  process  consists  of 
two  stages ;  that  by  which  lymph  is  effused,  and  the  strictly  adhesive* 
And,  although  the  effusion  of  lymph  be  equivalent  to  the  suppurative 
process,  there  is  superadded  to  the  former  a  distinct  final  cause,  since 
Nature  contemplates  in  this  modification  not  only  the  curative  effect, 
but,  also,  tbe  reparation  of  injured  parts  (§  732,  a). 

733,  a.  When  suppuration  occurs  upon  surfaces,  as  on  the  mucous 
tissue,  the  process  happens  in  its  most  simple  fomr.  But,  in  other  in- 
stances, as  when  pus  is  generated  by  the  cellular  or  serous  tissue,  the 
matter  cannot  escape  vls  when  it  is  produced  by  the  mucous  tissue. 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  an  obstacle  inter\*enes  between  Nature  and 
the  cure,  as  when  the  formation  of  lymph  or  of  seram  takes  the  placo 
of  purulent  matter  (§  733,  dy  But  here,  as  there,  Nature  has  provi- 
ded for  the  removal  of  the  secondary  evil,  through  a  principle  com- 
mon to  all  the  cases,  and  which  appertains  to  the  absorbent  vesseU 
This  happens  after  the  follc*v\ing  manner,  which  must  be  briefly  sta- 
ted as  characterizing  an  important  law,  and  the  third  stage  of  inffam- 
m  at  ion. 

733,  h.  The  process  is  called  uhiralion  (§  730).  It  consists  in  the 
absorption  of  all  the  tissues  inlenx*ning  between  the  accumulated 
matter  and  some  external  surface.  It  is  so  significant  of  a  great  final 
cause,  so  replete  with  evidences  of  Design,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  other  attendant  processes,  that  some  authors,  even  Hunter, 
have  metaphorically  ascribed  it  to  something  like  intelligence.  It  is 
to  be  obsei-ved,  also,  that  in  this  complex  condition  there  is  in  simul- 
taneous progress  both  the  formation  of  pus  and  of  lymph.  The  pus 
occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  abscess,  while  ihe  lymph  is  efliised 
at  the  circumference,  agglutinates  ihe  cellular  tissue,  and  thus,  by 
forming  a  sac,  prevents  the  spread  of  the  pnnilent  matter.  It  is  yet 
another  part  of  the  complex  law  under  con  si  deration,  that  while  llie 
substance  between  tlie  abscess  and  external  surface  is  constantly  yield- 
ing to  the  ulcerative  process,  reparation  or  tlie  granulating  process  is 
going  on  posteriorly  to  the  abscess,  and  the  redundant  lymph  under- 
going absorption,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  the  ulcerative  process  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  abscess.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  differ- 
ence between  the  processes ;  bi:t  it  is  loss  than  between  the  absorption 
of  lymph  in  the  present  example  and  the  function  which  is  in  univer- 
sal operation  in  health.  In  the  case  before  us,  like  ulceration,  the  ab- 
sorption of  lymph  is  an  emanation  from  inflamraation,  though  more 
remote  than  ulceration.  Both,  therefore,  may  bo  regarded,  though 
not  equally,  as  pathological  conditions  of  absorption  (§  672), 

733,  €*  When  the  surface  is  reached,  and  the  matter  discharged, 
the  cavity  is  no  longer  circumscribed.  Nature  now  puts  an  end  to 
the  destructive  process,  and  completes  the  work  of  reparation  which 
had  been  in  progress  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abscess.     This  is  ac- 
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complbhed  by  the  formation  of  a  substance  analogous  to  that  which 
had  been  removed.  Coagulable  lymph,  along  with  more  or  less  pu- 
rulent matter,  is  secreted  by  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  upon  which  it  is 
arranged  in  little  fleshy  heaps,  or  knobs,  of  a  florid  color,  and  forms 
the  granulations.  These  knobs  contract  and  spring  from  the  top  of 
each  other  till  the  cavity  is  filled. 

Among  the  various  and  striking  results  which  are  involved  in  this 
process  of  reparation  none  is  more  remarkable,  or  more  strongly  ex- 
emplifies its  dependence  on  laws  that  are  unknown  in  the  inorganic 
world,  than  one  which  is  least  appreciated,  the  substitution  for  the 
granulations  of  an  organized  substance  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
removed.  The  granulations  have,  originally,  the  same  apparent  phys- 
ical characteristics,  from  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may  spring. 
But  they  are  so  endowed  with  the  special  vital  characteristics  of  the 
parts  by  which  they  are  generated  that  in  each  part  they  secrete  a 
substance  which  is  similar  to  the  part  removed,  while  the  granulations 
themselves  are  progressively  absorbed  (^  135,  b).  Doubtless,  also, 
the  granulations  are  specifically  different,  in  a  physical  sense,  in  all  the 
cases,  differently  organized,  and  therefore,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  or- 
ganized lymph,  derive  their  vessels  from  the  parts  by  which  they  are 
generated  {Med,  and  Physiohg.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  354-362).* 

The  cavity  being  filled,  the  granulating  process  ceases,  as  if  instinct- 
ively, and  a  new  one  sets  in,  by  which  the  granulations  are  covered 
with  a  substance  analogous  to  skin,  and  which  is  called  the  cicatrix. 
This  completes  the  series  of  Designs  attendant  on  the  different  stages 
of  an  abscess,  and  which  exemplifies  all  the  regular  stages  of  inflam- 
mation r§  729,  b). 

733,  a.  Who  shall  resolve  the  foregoing  wonderful  processes  and 
results,  their  exact  concurrence,  their  obvious  design,  their  great  final 
cause,  by  any  process  or  laws  of  the  inorganic  world  ?  Yet  is  even 
this  now  almost  universally  attempted !  Such  is  ever  materialism ! 
But,  when  it  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  Nature  as  it  proclaims  her 
Author,  we  may  hope  in  vain  for  any  intei-pretation  of  her  phenome- 
na that  may  recognize  dignity  or  design  in  her  minor  aspect^,  and 
least  of  all  as  it  may  conflict  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  mate- 
rialism. When  error  is  bold  in  its  demonstrations  it  is  reckless  of 
consistency,  and  therefore  regardless  of  facts  (§  5 J,  5i,  40,  80,  117, 
137, 143, 155,  156,  169/,  172  b,  226,  303|  a,  306,  310, 311,  350?  ^-c?, 
376i,  384,  385,  387,  399,  409/,  422,  500  «,  514  h,  524  d,  525,  526  d, 
528  c,  638,  649  d,  733  b,  764  b,  811,  847  c,  848,  902/  905,  943  c,  980, 
1019/  1085). 

733,  e.  As  we  have  now  and  before  seen,  Nature  often  contem- 
plates a  variety  of  useful  purposes  in  the  individual  processes  she 
adopts  for  the  benefit  of  organic  beings.  The  healthy  state  of  the 
body  is  full  of  examples.  Every  action  of  every  part  has  commonly 
more  than  one  definite  object;  of^en  many.  So  is  it,  also,  with  those 
morbid  processes  which  are  instituted  for  the  restoration  of  health. 
As  soon  as  the  tendency  in  diseased  actions  is  set  up  toward  the  nat- 
ural condition,  the  subsequent  changes  have  a  specific  reference  to 
the  ultimate  cure ;  the  completion  of  which,  however,  may  be  very 
remote  from  the  initiatory  step.  The  vital  properties  and  actions  may 
pass  through  a  variety  of  changes  before  they  attain  the  natural  phys- 
iological condition  (§  672,  676).  But  each  change,  each  step  in  the 
*  OlUer'8  production  of  bone  by  tbe  traosplantalioa  of  periotUum  It  a  good  UloatraUon  of  tlii 
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process^  may  be  necessary  to  the  next  succeeding,  till  Nature  attami 
her  noraial  condition,  Thb,  however^  is  only  oae  part  of  Nature*8 
plan  ill  her  salutary  efforts  to  escape  from  disease*  She  reoders  vari- 
;mis  reaullfi,  as  slie  gnes  along^  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  sub* 
Bequent  steps  in  the  process  of  cure,  atid  even  associates  with  these 
other  useful  objects.  In  the  case  but  just  before  us,  while  ulceration 
b  making  its  way  to  the  surface  for  the  discharge  of  matter,  the  puru- 
lont  formation  is  constantly  subduing  the  inflammation,  aud  the  secre- 
tion of  ly  mph^  which  is  designed  for  agglutination  and  granulation,  has 
the  same  salutary  influence  upon  the  raorhid  process  on  which  its  pro- 
duction depends  (§  7G4,  e). 

The  properties  of  life  are  thus  coDSlituted  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
only  enables  them  to  undergo  changes  from  their  diseased  to  healthy 
states,  but,  through  their  instruments  of  action,  to  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  products  which  shall  contribute  to  this  great  ultimate  end  (§ 
672,  733  f/,  761),  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  t?i^  mcdicatrix  naturm, 
7ZZ,f,  The  foregoing  law  of  reparation  prevails  universally  in  or- 
ganic beings ;  extending,  therefore,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  ap- 
pears^ however,  under  various  modifications^  even  among  the  animal 
tribes.  It  is  presented  in  its  most  simple  form  in  the  growth  of  divi* 
ded  polypi,  the  reproduction  of  the  claws  of  lobsters,  of  the  liaard's 
tail,  &:c.,  when  it  takes  the  name  of  regeneration.  But,  it  is  ei-tually 
ao  act  of  regeneration  when  ulcerated  parts  are  restored  in  their  for- 
mer oi'ganization  by  the  granulating  procei>s.  The  difierence  consists 
alone  in  partial  modifications  of  a  common  action  (§  733,  h).  In  the 
regenerative  and  reparative  processes  of  plants  the  diflerence  is  still 
greater;  and  such  as  reject  analogy,  or  cannot  discern  its  light,  have 
argued  that  the  differences  depend  upon  ossentially  difTeront  laws,  A 
previous  inflammatory  action,  it  is  true,  is  necessary  to  reparation  in 
the  higher  order  of  otiimals,  but  is  not  necessary  to  the  fundamental 
law  as  it  is  concerned  in  the  regeneration  of  entire  parts  in  the  lower 
animals,  nor  in  the  reparatlvo  process  of  plants.  The  properties  of 
life  are  differently  modified  in  each,  and  consequently  the  processes 
differ,  though  as  intimately  connected  by  analogies  as  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  simple  physiological  states  {§  185,  672,  688  ee,  733  e). 
Nor  is  the  granulating  process  an  inflammatory  one,  but  only  conse* 
quont  on  that  pathological  condition  ;  while  the  simple  production  of 
lymph  may  bo  a  direct  emanation  from  inflammation,  or  only  conse- 
quent on  its  decline,  or  on  a  near  approximation  to  that  mode  of  ac- 
tion- All  the  modifications,  however,  give  rise  to  corresponding  va- 
rieties in  the  nature  of  the  lymph,  just  as  they  do  in  that  of  puruleni 
matter.  They  may  offer  to  our  inadequate  vision  the  sameness  of  ap- 
pearance that  is  presented  by  the  pus  of  an  abscess,  or  of  a  chancre, 
or  of  small-pox,  or  appear  as  identical  as  the  granulations  of  every 
part»  The  last,  indeeu,  are  the  things  in  question ;  and  although  their 
ultimate  results  supply  an  unerring  test,  it  is  only  coincident  with  all 
the  others,  and  even  with  that  which  is  offered  by  the  natural  states 
of  the  different  tissues  (§  22,  42,  48,  53  b,  133,  135  o,  409  e,  411,  739, 
740), 

By  thus  pursuing  the  inquiry,  the  various  results  will  be  found  con- 
nected by  close  analogies,  though  the  extremes  may  be  stumbling 
blocks  to  the  careless*  The  periodical  regeneration  of  the  stag's 
horn,  where  some  of  the  most  characteristic  marlvs  of  inflammatiou 
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are  preeent,  forms  an  intennediate  example.  But  the  deer,  in  otbei 
respects,  is  as  limited  as  man,  or  other  animals  of  the  same  complex 
organization,  as  to  the  principle  of  reparation.  In  all  such  animals, 
the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  removal  of  any  important  organ,  is 
never  followed  by  a  regeneration  of  the  part.  Such  parts  do  not  em- 
brace, like  the  parts  of  a  polypus,  or  of  a  plant,  the  organization  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  vrhole.  Nevertheless,  the  law  obtains, 
even  here,  to  a  remarkable  extent.  If  the  middle  of  a  bone  be  re- 
moved, it  is  regenerated.  But  there  must  be  opposite  surfaces,,  and 
the  right  action  must  be  instituted  in  each  surface,  as  when  the  op|>o- 
site  pleurae  unite.  In  the  same  way  central  portions  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves  may  be  removed  and  regenerated ;  and  the  process  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  the  granulating, —  See  p.  473,  note. 

733,  g.  This  leads  me  to  notice  a  fallacy  of  the  physical  philoso- 
phers, who  have  been  led  into  the  error,  as  in  most  other  cases,  from 
neglecting,  if  not  altogether  the  vital  properties,  at  least  their  natural 
modifications  as  they  exist  in  vegetables,  and  in  the  different  races  of 
animals  (§  133-163,  185).  With  this  neglect  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  a  substitution  of  chemical  and  physical  laws  (§  5j^,  &),  they 
have  endeavored  to  array  an  argument  against  the  Hunterian  doctrine 
of  the  dependence  of  the  union  of  wounds,  by  the^r^^  intention^  w^ou 
inflammatory  action,  by  identifying  the  process  of  reparation  in  veg- 
etables with  the  union  of  incised  wounds.  Reparation  in  plants,  say 
they,  is  not  an  inflammatory  process,  and,  therefore,  the  cflusion  of 
lymph  in  the  incised  wounds  of  animals  is  not  connected  vrith  inflam- 
matory action ;  and  they  endeavor  to  fortify  this  reasoning  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  regenerating  power  of  the  polypus,  the  lobster,  &c.  As 
well  might  we  arg^o  that  vegetables,  and  polypi,  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  diseases  as  man  or  quadrupeds,  or  that  all  animals  should  live 
alike  upon  the  same  kinds  of  food  [Med.  and  Physiohg,  Comm,,  vol. 
I.,  p.  696-698). 

733,  h.  The  same  objectors,  however,  set  aside,  on  other  occasions, 
some  of  the  plainest  and  most  important  analogies  of  nature.  They 
maintain,  for  example,  that  the  functions  of  nutrition,,  secretion,  &c., 
are  carried  on  in  all  animals  mostly  through  the  nervous  system,  but 
are  compelled  to  take  a  very  diflereut  Ground  for  the  same  functions 
in  plants  (§  350,  no.  18-20,  62,  63,  &c.). 

The  nervous  system,  however,  being  superadded  to  animals,  modi- 
fies greatly  their  common  properties  and  functions  of  life,  expounds, 
in  part,  the  differences  and  special  analogies  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
cesses of  reparation,  regeneration^  &c. ;  and  being  a  superadd  ition  to 
animals,  and  a  large,  however  unintelligible  element  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  physical  philosophers  of  life,  I  formerly  employed  it  as  the  ground 
of  an  analogical  argument  that  the  principle  of  life  was  originally  su- 
peradded to  animals  after  the  creation  of  their  structure. 

733,  i.  Consider,  also,  the  parallel  which  holds  between  the  mor- 
bid growths  that  are  induced  by  special  injuries  of  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable organization.  Take  an  example  of  the  latter  in  the  nest  of 
the  Cynips  quercus  folii ;  and  how  evident  is  it,  from  this  simple  fact 
alone,  that  both  departments  of  the  organic  kingdom  are  endowed 
with  the  same  organic  properties  and  functions,  alike  liable  to  dis- 
ease, and  governed  by  analogous  laws  (§  185,  191  a,  409). 

All  the  foregoing  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  what  I  have  said  iu 
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a  former  section  of  inflammation  in  its  connection  with  child-bed 
women,  &c.  (§  688,  ee). 

733,  k.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  such  obvious  analogies  should 
strike  different  minds  under  such  different  aspects,  and  doubtless  many 
will  think  it  superfluous  that  misapprehensions  of  the  foregoing  nature 
should  receive  a  formal  refutation.  But  they  are  sustained  by  minds 
that  have  a  powerful  influence,  and  must  be  respected.  It  is  so,  in- 
deed, with  the  delusions  of  imagination  itself;  and  were  not  a  cer* 
tain  degree  of  resistance  opposed  to  animal  magnetism,  its  votaries 
would  trespass  far  upon  the  domain  of  physiology,  and  trample  with- 
out remorse  upon  universal  knowledge. 

IrreguLarUies  of  Inflammation. 

734,  The  regular  stages  and  results  of  common  inflammation  which 
have  been  now  described  are  subject  to  various  irregularities,  which 
spring  from  innumerable  causes,  but  especially  from  morbific  influ- 
ences propagated  from  the  organs  of  digestion.  A  great  variety  of 
modifications  are  also  attendant  on  the  specific  forms  of  the  disease ; 
when  the  special  results  are  apt  to  be  mostly  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
predisposing  cause.  At  other  times,  and  in  numerous  cases  of  com- 
mon inflammation,  certain  effusions,  such  as  coagulable  lymph  and 
serum,  which  are  equivalent  in  principle  to  the  suppurative  stage,  ap« 
pear  to  be  regular  stages.  But  they  so  oflen  run  mto  each  other,  that 
It  is  more  philosophic^  to  regard  suppuration  as  the  elementary'  pro- 
cess. 

735,  a.  Instead  of  the  progressive  stages  of  inflammation,  the  dis- 
ease may  terminate  in  resolution.  This  result  is  generally  intended 
to  embrace  one  of  the  common  products,  coagulable  lymph ;  the  name 
and  mode  of  termination  coming  to  us  from  the  humoral  pathology. 
But,  according  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth,  I  reject  both  the  "  concoction  of  humors"  and  the  effusion  of 
lymph,  and  mean  by  the  term  resolution  a  simple  restoration  of  the 
morbid  properties  and  functions  of  an  inflamed  part  to  their  natural 
state,  without  any  other  supervening  result  beyond  the  formative 
stage  (§  729,  b). 

ft  is  a  primary  object  of  art  to  anticipate  nature  in  her  depletive 
course,  and  thus  prevent  inflammation  from  passing  beyond  its  incip- 
ient stage.  It  is  here  that  the  advantages  of  art  are  strikingly  illus- 
trated ;  since  unaided  nature  proceeds  to  the  cure  by  effusions  of 
lymph,  pus,  serum,  &c.  (§  732  dy  863). 

735,  0,  Inflammation  ft-equently  advances  in  its  formative  stage 
without  being  circumscribed  either  by  effusions  of  lymph,  or  by  other 
causes,  and  it  is  then  diffuse.  This  irregularity  is  apt  to  attend  upon 
some  tissues  more  than  others,  especially  the  venous,  lymphatic,  cu- 
taneous, and  serous.  There  are  also  certain  striking  facts  relative  to 
diffuse  inflammation  which  go  to  illustrate  important  physiological 
laws.  Thus,  in  erysipelas,  it  is  apt  to  be  symmetrical  upon  both  sides 
of  the  face.  In  phlebitis,  the  inflammation  is  often  limited  to  the  di* 
vereence  of  a  vein  (§  741,  c).  In  small-pox  and  kine-pox,  the  inflam- 
mation extends  only  a  certain  distance  around  the  pustules,  though 
not  limited  by  the  adhesive  process.  And  here  we  may  notice  one  of 
(he  various  demonstrations  of  a  law  expressed  in  §  149,  in  the  m annex 
in  which  the  sinapis,  cochlearia,  rhus  vemix,  &c.,  produce  diffuse  in- 
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flammation  of  the  skin  (§  649,  c).  Each  of  all  the  cases,  and  thousands 
of  parallel  examples,  each  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  details,  supply  so 
many  problems  for  the  profound  inquirer,  reveal  the  apparent  myste- 
ries of  life,  and  stamp  their  seal  upon  the  doctrines  I  have  taught  (§ 
133-163,  177-184,  188-192,  651-657,  &c.).— Note  T  p.  1125. 

736,  a.  Opposed  to  the  termination  of  inflammation  in  resolution 
ts  that  of  mortification^  which  is  the  greatest  irregularity  of  the  dis- 
ease. Mortification,  also,  like  resolution,  commonly  happens  in  the 
formative  stage.  This  result  also  takes  place,  in  most  instances, 
when  that  stage  has  reached  a  very  high  intensity.  Exceptions,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  force  of  the  disease,  occur  in  dry  gangrene,  in  the  gan- 
grene of  old  men,  and  in  white  gangrene  {Med,  and  Physiolog,  Comm., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  319,  &c.).  Irregular  eimsions  are  more  or  less  attendant 
on  this  mode  of  termination. 

736,  b.  What  is  the  cause  of  mortification  ?  It  can  be  only  said  of 
it,  that  there  happens  a  profound  alteration  of  the  properties  and  ac- 
tions of  life  which  results  in  their  extinction,  and  that  this  change  is 
of  a  vital  nature  and  not  dependent  on  mechanical  causes,  as  supposed 
by  the  physical  theorists,  unless  the  circulation  be  artificially  mter- 
rupted,  and  as  practiced  by  these  theorists  with  a  view  to  an  interpre- 
tation of  a  natural  process.  But  this  mode  of  death  is  as  easily  com- 
prehended as  that  from  fever,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.  (§  54-56.  Also, 
Med.  and  Physiolog.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171-173). 

736.  c.  By  what  process  is  the  deaa  removed  from  the  living  paits? 
Here,  again,  we  have,  from  most  physiologists,  a  mechanical  rationale 
which  shall  be  consistent  with,  the  more  important  steps  in  their  phi- 
losophy of  inflanunation.  The  dead  parts,  say  they,  are  removed  by 
the  iih pulse  o£  the  vis  a  tergo.  But  I  apprehend  the  process  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  by  which  a  thorn  is  removed  from  a  living  mus- 
cle, or  a  scab  from  an  ulcer.  Each  is,  in  the  same  relative  sense,  a 
foreign  body,  and  each  brings  into  operation,  for  its  own  removal,  the 
laws  which  are  represented  in  section  733.  The  dead  part,  like  the 
thorn,  excites  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  suppuration  and 
ulceration  set  in,  the  absorbents  carry  t)ff  the  portion  of  the  living 
matter  contiguous  to  the  foreign  bodies,  and  thus  is  their  separation 
effected.  The  process  of  granulation  completes  the  cure  {Med.  and 
Physiolog.  Comm.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  167-172).  Or,  turning  to  the  analogy 
supplied  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  it  be  surmised  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  parts  of  plants  depends  upon  the  mechanical  action 
of  a  vis  a  tergo  ? 

737.  Another  irregularity  of  inflammation  respects  the  period  of  its 
different  stages,  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  accelerated  or  protract- 
ed beyond  the  ordinary  time.  This  is  often  true  of  the  Jbrmative  and 
restorative ;  and  since  the  formative  may  be  long  continued,  and  then 
result  in  resolution,  we  see  the  importance  of  holding  morbid  anatomy 
subordinate  to  the  vital  signs  of  disease. 

The  restorative  process  varies,  also,  as  to  its  course.  Granulations 
sometimes  fail  of  approximating  a  level  with  the  skin,  when  the  true 
cicatrix  may  fail  oi  oeing  formed,  and  in  the  place  of  it  appears  a 
scabby  substance,  or  some  other  imperfect  formation,  and  often  read- 
ily liable  to  absorption.  At  other  times  the  true  cicatrix  is  suddenly 
removed,  the  granulations  absorbed,  and  the  ulcer  reproduced. 

738.  Scirms  is  another  distinct  irregularity  of  inflammation.     Here 
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the  action  is  modifiecl  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  is  ebdCinate- 
ly  retentive  of  llml  peculiar  modification.  It  is  so  far  analogous,  how- 
ever, to  common  in^tammntion,  that  some  of  its  worst  restilts  are  an 
ctFiision  of  cOt'Tj^uIiible  lymph, and  deFtnictive  ulceration.  It  has  bocn 
lately  denied  by  the  pliysical  theorists  that  scirrus  is  an  imflamma- 
tory  affection  {Med.  and  Fkysiolog,  Comm,^  vol.  ii.,  p.  321-33 0)» 

739.  The  products  of  the  second  stage  of  inllammation,  pus,  lympb, 
or  serum,  are  liable  to  deviations;  denoting  special  modihcations  of 
ibe  pathological  conditions  upon  whicli  they  depend  (§  733,/').  Be- 
sides the  obvious  and  well-known  variations  from  the  proper  pus  of 
common  inflammationp  there  are  other  varieties  which  neither  sense 
nor  chemical  analysis  can  detect;  as  in  smallpox,  and  lues,  Jt  pre- 
sents,  also,  certain  obscure  peculiarities  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  by  which  it  is  generated  (§  133-137);  and  this  is  also  true  of 
the  morbid  production  of  serum  {Med.  and  Fhyaioiog.  Oomm.,  vo).ii.» 
p.  197.  198). 

740,  a.  Every  variety  of  product  has  its  special  pathological  cause» 
which  it  13  the  great  end  of  art  to  comprehend.  It  is  the  best  obser- 
vation ever  made  by  Anclral,  that, 

•'  We  ai'e  not  to  suppose  that  the  cjiialities  of  the  purulent  secretion 
arc  affected  by  causes  which  operate  locally.  The  cjualities  are  like* 
wise  modilied  by  every  alteration,  whether  physiological  or  patholog- 
ical, which  takes  place  in  any  other  organ,  no  matter  how  far  removed 
from  tlie  seat  of  the  suppuration,  even  though  it  have  no  particular  con- 
necliun  either  of  function  or  tissue.  Thus,  we  have  alt  se^n  instances 
of  the  pus  secreted  by  the  surface  of  a  sore  becoming  suddenly  altered 
in  quantity  and  quality^  under  the  influence  of  a  simple  moral  emotion, 
of  the  process  of  digestion^  of  the  diminution  or  increase,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  of  any  of  the  secretions,  or,  in  short,  of  any  super- 
vening disease.  Nay,  farther,  there  are  certain  constitution^,  certain 
idiosyncrasies,  which  modify  the  qualities  of  pus,  and  in  which  it  con- 
stanlly  assumes  a  peculiar  and  determinate  character.  There  are 
some  persons,  for  example,  whose  organs,  when  irritated,  never  fur- 
nish any  other  than  a  thin  aerous  fluid ;  in  others  it  is  always  blood 
more  or  less  pure  which  is  secreted  ;  while  in  a  third  class  of  persons 
the  place  of  pus  is  supplied  by  a  grumous  fluid/*  &c,  (§  134,  13o,  22i!- 
232,  3m,  585,  &c.,  593,  732,  733/,  830,  847  d). 

Thus  have  I  quoted  from  x\ndrai  a  luminous  confirmation  of  ray 
doctrines  of  vital  action,  of  alterative  nen'^ous  influence,  direct  and 
reflex  ;  and  1  have  adopted  it  on  account  of  the  force  which  it  de- 
rives from  emanating  from  a  physical  theorist  tJf  diseasOi  and  the  dis- 
tinguished restorer  of  the  humoral  pathology, 

740,  h.  Nor  have  I  yet  quoted  all  from  Andral  that  is  expedient, 
in  this  place,  on  a  subject  where  vitalism  and  solidism  may  establish 
their  firm  foundation ;  and  this,  too,  by  the  most  absolute,  unguarded 
concessions  from  the  opposite  school. 

Let  us  bear,  then,  once  more,  the  great  modern  hurooralist.    Thus  : 

**  All  attempts  to  modify  the  qualities  of  the  suppuration  by  local 
^ireatmentj  in  scorbutic  and  scrofulous  subjects,  are  utterly  ineffectual ; 
for  it  is  the  system  at  large,  and  not  merely  the  suppurating  surface, 
which  is  deranged  in  nutrition  and  secretion.  Wo  must  commence 
the  treatment  by  endeavoring  to  modify  the  whole  process  of  nutrition, 
itmervatton,  and  haeroatosis,'' — And  again;  **  We  do  not  know  what 
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tbe  peculiar  modification  is  which  the  texture  of  an  organ  undergoes, 
BO  that  in  one  case  it  allows  the  blood  determined  towsu^  it  to  escape 
from  its  vessels ;  in  another  it  forms  pus,  or  exhales  only  a  thin  se- 
rum ;  while  in  a  third,  it  becomes  indurated,  softened,  and  ulcerated ; 
but  there  is  a  common  link  which  unites  these  different  alterations  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  under  tbe  influence  of  apparently  the  same  cause,  we  often 
see  them  produced  indififerently,  ana  not  unfreqnently  replaced  one  by 
the  other  (§  732,  a).  But,  in  all  this  series  of  phenomena,  we  can  per- 
ceive, throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  one  constant  lesion^ 
namely,  the  hypercemia,  and  a  succession  of  morbid  alterations  in  tfa% 
organic  action  of  the  tissue  affected,  producing,  alternately,  the  results 
already  mentioned"  (§  672,  733  e,/). 

Here,  then,  are  pure  vitalism  and  solidism,  because  the  writer  was 
specifically  concerned  about  matters  of  fact.  The  same  principles, 
exactly,  apply  to  all  other  actions  and  results  which  deviate  from  the 
natural  condition  of  the  body  (§  64,  345-350,  350  J  w,  699  c). 

741,  a.  Again,  here  is  another  important  practical  and  philosophi- 
cal fact,  which  distinctly  evinces  the  dependence  of  all  the  foregoing 
conditions,  changes,  &;c.,  upon  purely  vital  actions.  A  suppurating 
surface  may  be  so  afiected  by  constitutional  influences,  by  disordered 
digestion,  that  the  same  results  may  follow  as  when  the  change  is  pro- 
duced by  some  local  irritant.  This  proves  that  the  modifications  of 
pus,  and  therefore  pus  itself,  are  not  owing,  as  commonly  maintained, 
either  to  a  degeneration  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  tissues,  or  even  to 
changes  of  organization,  but  to  certain  modifications  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties by  which  organization  is  animated ;  since  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  indigestion,  and  some  caustic  or  other  irritant  applied 
to  the  ulcer,  would  determine  the  same  physical  changes. 

741,  b.  From  what  has  been  now  ana  before  seen,  we  may  insist 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  conclusions  in  medical  philosophy, 
which  strikes  at  the  whole  foundation  of  humoralism,  ana  is  unsur- 
passed in  its  practical  bearings.  We  may  conclude,  I  say,  that  when 
serum,  or  lymph,  or  mucus,  are  diverted  from  their  natural  condition 
by  disease,  that  the  modification  depends,  in  each  instance,  as  much 
upon  certain  special  physiological  changes  as  do  their  natural  states 
upon  the  natural  condition  of  the  solids.  This  analogy  prevails 
throughout  all  other  natural  products  of  an '  organic  nature,  when 
turned  from  their  common  standard ;  and  were  there  no  other  facts, 
the  analogy  would  establish  the  same  principle  in  relation  to  all  new 
formations,  as  pus,  &c.  But,  such  facts  I  have  multiplied  abundantly 
in  another  work.  All  the  varieties,  every  shade  of  difference,  arise 
from  modifications  of  action  which  are  always  necessary  to  the  sev- 
eral varieties,  respectively.  The  vital  properties  must  be  so  modi- 
fied in  the  several  cases  that  the  capillaries,  acting  in  obedience 
to  these  properties,  shall  decompound,  and  recombine,  the  particular 
elements  ana  constituents  of  each  product,  and  in  their  proper  ratio, 
and  modes  ;  rejecting  all  the  rest  Otherwise,  indeed,  there  could  be 
no  resemblances  among  the  natural  or  morbid  products,  no  gradations 
from  one  to  the  other,  no  obvious  coincidence  between  certain  mor- 
bid lesions  of  the  solids  and  the  resulting  products.  Every  thing 
would  be  confused;  there  would  be  nothing  but  the  riot  of  the  chem- 
ical forces ;  and  even  empyrici^m  would  look  on  in  dismay.  The 
physical  theorists,  therefore,  are  forever  involved  in  inconsistencies 
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excepting  their  universal  collision  with  facts,  and  aiiitiiig  liypotbemi 
to  each  particular  occasion  (|  42-52,  409  d^  694|). 

But  the  properties  of  life  can  never  undergo  any  change  of  their 
essential  nature  till  tbey  are  verging  toward  a  slate  of  extinction. 
Hence  the  analogies  among  diseases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
remote  causes*  It  is  a  great  foundation  of  tlie  healing  art ;  and  were 
it  otherwise,  medicine  would  be  utterly  fruitless,  a  mere  creature  of 
circumstance,  one  perpetual  experiment  (§  638,  7S0). 

The  considerations  which  I  have  now  made  enforce,  particularly,  a 
•ritical  reference  to  the  pathological  conditions  in  all  our  prescrip* 
tions,  iheir  seat,  the  inflyences  which  suiTOund  them,  the  precise 
adaptation  of  remedies  as  to  their  nature,  dose,  time  and  order  of 
their  exhibition,  &c.  They  demonstrate,  also,  the  distinction  among 
remote  causes  of  disease,  especially  such  as  have  their  origin  in  mor- 
bid or  healthy  processes  of  living  beings,  and  establish  the  fact  that 
the  same  disease  cannot  be  produced  by  the  products  of  organization  , 
and  of  chemical  decomposition  (§  653). 

741,  c.  We  may  now  glance  at  one  or  two  important  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  foregoing  subjects.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  tho  tendency  of  inflammation  to  confine  itself  to  that 
iissuG  in  which  it  springs  up,  along  which  it  is  propagated  especially 
by  continuous  sympathy;  though  exceptions  often  occur  (§  133,  141, 
&c,,  498,  500),  What  is  true  of  inflammation  in  this  respect  is  prob- 
ably, also,  of  other  morbid  states.  The  reason  is  to  he  found  in  the 
natural  modifications  of  tbe  vital  properties  of  the  different  tissues. 
This  modification  existing  in  diflerent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  con- 
tinuous tissue  commonly  limits  the  continuity  of  inflammation  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  tissue,  though  it  often  spring  up  in  other  parts 
of  the  tissue  by  reflected  nervous  actions  {§  134,  &c.,  500,  674  o). 

The  foxegoing  general  limitation  of  any  given  form  of  disease  to 
the  tissue  iii-st  invaded  (excepting  as  other  tissues  of  the  same  com- 
pound organ  arc  more  or  less  disturbed  in  function)  is  especially  re- 
markable of  the  common  form  of  inflammation,  and  of  diseases  that 
aie  not  distinguished  by  obstinate  conditions,  such  as  specific  inflam- 
mations with  strongly- marked  characteristics ;  as  scrofulous,  venereal, 
carcinomatous,  &c.  (§  149-151,  525-531), 

REMOTE    CAUSES    OF    LVFLAMUlATtON. 

742,  The  remote  causes  of  inflammation  fall  under  the  general 
considerations  already  made  (§  644 -6G6),  As  all  the  agents  which 
contribute  to  its  prcnluction  must  be  inclnded  in  the  category,  such  as 
are  naturally  salubrious,  or  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  life,  as  food, 
&c,,  sometimes  fall  within  the  comprehensive  class.  It  is  mostly, 
however,  tbe  abuse  of  such  agents  which  renders  them  predisposing 
causes ;  but  they  may  readily  prove  exciting  when  other  causes  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  predisposition, 

743,  It  only  remains  to  be  added  upon  this  subject,  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  distinguished  vitalists  that  stimuli  are  alone  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  inflammation  and  fever;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  right  decision  of  the  cjnestion  is  of  practical  importance. 
Upon  it  may  depend,  for  example,  the  proper  treatment  of  cerebral 
affections  arising  from  excessive  doses  of  opium.  In  excessive  doses, 
it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  directly  sedative ;  and  yet  is  profotind 
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cerebral  congestion  one  of  its  morbific  effects,  for  which  bloodletting  is 
the  most  efficient  remedy.  Hydrocyanic  acid  will  do  the  same  thing, 
which,  in  like  manner,  is  best  relieved  by  loss  of  blood  (§  483,  484, 
494  dd,  827  d,  828).  And  so  of  extreme  cold,  the  philosophy  of 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  478-493.)  Tartar- 
ized  antimony  is  powerftilly  sedative  in  all  its  doses,  and  the  larger 
the  more  so.  Yet  in  its  over-doses  it  produces  a  serious  form  of  in- 
flammation. Even  excessive  bloodletting  may  lead  to  inflammation, 
for  which  the  farther  abstraction  of  blood  by  means  of  leeches  may 
be  useful,  or  at  least  so  it  is  said  (^  1024  a,  1057). 

Concentrated  miasmata,  when  followed  immediately  by  an  attack  of 
fever,  evidently  depress  the  powers  of  life,  as  one  of  the  first  changes 
which  they  establish  {Commentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  471-474).  We  must 
take  the  facts  as  we  find  them,  and  build  our  theories  accordingly. 
And  here  we  see  the  impoitance  of  looking  well  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  properties  of  life,  at  their  wonderful  mutability,  observe  how 
they  may  be  profoundljf  altered  at  the  moment  when  certain  morbific 
causes  begin  to  operate,  how  they  may  go  down  in  an  instant  to  a 
state  of  extinction ;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  every  restoration 
from  disease  is  the  result  of  their  own  constitutional  tendency  to  return, 
through  a  series  of  changes,  suddenly  or  gradually,  to  their  natural 
state  (§  175,  177-185,  672,  733  e). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  how  the  properties 
of  life  may  be  as  readily  affected  by  depressing  agents  or  sedatives 
as  by  stimulants,  and  how,  when  affected  by  Uie  former,  they  may 
speedily  react  and  constitute  the  absolute  conditions  of  inflammation 
and  fever  (§  666),  or  return  at  once  to  their  natural  state  (§  150,  151, 
227).  When  either  of  these  morbid  conditions  actually  ensues,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organic  properties  have  undergone  an  exal- 
tation as  well  as  another  modification  in  kind.  The  physical  philoso- 
phers will  allow  nothing  but  absolute  prostration,  and  a  passive  relax- 
ation of  the  vessels,  when  high  arterial  action  sets  in ;  but  they  look 
upon  the  cold  stage  of  fever  as  being  best  explained  by  something 
like  the  **  glacier  Uieory."  And  yet,  if  we  go  to  the  simple  facts  at- 
tendant on  the  very  invasion  of  fever,  we  shall  find  in  the  universal 
contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  during  the  cold  stage  of  fever, 
abundant  proof  of  the  exaltation  of  mobility  and  irritability ;  and  this 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  salutary  effects  of  two  most  depressing 
agents,  bloodletting  and  emetics.  See,  too,  how  local  inflammations 
are  becoming  generated  during  this  stage ;  and  when  the  hot  stage 
supervenes,  and  when,  also,  in  progressive  order,  the  secretions  bresJi 
forth,  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  exalted  pow- 
ers ;  though  here,  as  in  inflammations,  this  change  is  only  an  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  alteration  which  the  properties  of  life  sustain  (§ 
188i,  487  A,  569,  675,  764,  964). 

Still,  however,  in  respect  to  inflammation,  its  most  common  causes 
are  directly  stimulant,  and  exalt  the  vital  properties  and  actions  by 
their  direct  operation;  but  this  appears  not  to  be  equally  true  of  idio- 
pathic fever  (Med.  and  Fhys.  Camm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  213,  241-248,  277- 
280,  288,  &c.). 

Finally,  we  may  not  lose  sight  of  the  fiM^t  that  the  nervous  influence, 
either  reflex  or  direct,  is  the  immediate  remote  cause  of  effects  beyond 
the  seat  of  the  direct  action  of  the  primary  causes  (§  647^,  6G6). 

Hh 
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744.  **The  act  of  inflamraalion,"  saya  Hunter,  **  appears  to  be  an 
iiicreaaed  action  of  the  small  vessels.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
contraction  of  the  vessels ;  but  I  ha%*6  sbown  that  their  elastic  power 
also  dilates  them,  and  I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  their  muscu* 
lar  power  has  a  similar  effect'^ — Hunter,  on  the  Blood,  &c. 

'*  The  blood/*  says  MagendJe,  "traverses  with  ease  the  infinitely 
more  minute  tubes  ihat  abound  in  our  tissues*  There  must  be  soma 
particular  conditions  to  facilitate  its  passage.  What  proves  their  ex- 
istence is,  that  if  certain  alterations  are  effected  in  the  composition  of 
the  blo<xl,  it  stops,  undergoes  morbid  changes,  becomes  extravasaled 
and  decomposed,  and  produces  the  varwtis  disorders  which  patholo- 
gists have  vainly  attempted  lo  explain  by  the  words  in^flammation 
and  tttRiTATioN.  What  sense,  in  irtith,  is  ihere  in  applying  the  word 
inflammation  to  our  organs  1  Do  our  tis^sues  actually  takeJireV*  [So 
eays  Vacca,  and  Magendio  is  of  his  school.]-w-MAGENDiE»  in  hondon 
Mvdico-Chirurgical  Review,  January,  1839,  p.  208. 

**  For  ray  part,  1  declare  boldly,  that  I  look  upon  these  ideas  about 
VITALITY  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  nothing  more  than  a  cloak  for  ignm-ance 
and  laziness y  "  All  the  physician  can  do  is  to  order  remedies,  which, 
if  necessary,  the  nurse  could  prescribe  equally  well"  '*  You  saw  me 
give  rise,  at  my  pleasure  ^  to  pneumonia,  sairvy^  yellow  fever,  t>^hoid 
fever,  &c.,  not  to  mention  a  number  of  other  affeeiions  which  1  called 
into  being  before  you,*' — Magendie*s  Lectures. — And  diat,  too,  upon 
animaK 

♦*  Pythagoras,'*  says  an  ancient  philosopher,  "  looks  at  the  sun  very 
differently  from  Anaxagoras.  The  former  carries  his  eye^  into  it  like 
a  god,  while  the  latter  looks  up  lo  it  as  yn feelingly  as  a  stone*'  (§  699, 
709,  810,  838. — Also,  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol. 
i.,  p,  510-515,  text  and  notes,  518,  note,  626,  539,  567,  note,  584,  611, 
650,  notes,  697,  098,  as  to  Magendie.     Also,  Lehmann,  §  1034). 

745,  No  subject  has  excited  more  discussion,  or  more  deservedly, 
than  the  pathological  cause  of  inflammation,  since  this  affection  and 
idiopathic  fever  comprise  most  of  the  diseases  of  man,  and  since,  also, 
the  treatment  of  disease  turns  mainly  upon  our  conceptions  of  its  path- 
ological character  (§  4,  667-677). 

The  example  of  inflammation  involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  all 
other  diseases;  and,  if  our  views  be  right  in  respect  lo  this  affection, 
we  shall  have  little  difficulty  with  any  other.  This  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  by  a  special  con  si  derail  on  of  fever  and  venous  congestion* 
The  general  laws  are  the  same  in  all  the  cases;  though  the  results 
aie  variously  modified.  There  may  be,  for  instance,  in  one  form  of 
disease  increased  action  of  the  extreme  vessels,  an  exaltation  of  the 
vital  properties,  &c.,  while  in  another  form  an  opposite  condhion  may 
obtain,  Vet  these  opposite  states  shall  depend  upon  the  same  gi^eat 
general  laws.  In  either  case,  for  instance,  it  is  a  general  law  that  an 
altered  condition  of  the  organic  properties  constitutes  the  esseniial 
pathology ;  and,  it  is  another  general  tnith  that  this  altered  condition 
has  been  instituted  by  deleterious  agents.  The  changes  in  function 
will  also  correspond  with  the  particular  changes  of  the  organic  prop- 
erties. But,  coming  to  the  details  in  respect  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  changes,  we  find  them  different  in  the  different  cases;  and  they 
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depend  mainly  upon  the  specific  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  which 
have  altered  ue  properties  of  life  in  one  series  of  cases  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  other  series  (§  652).  These,  therefore,  are  only  con- 
tingent results,  and  do  not  affect  the  great  laws  which  are  concerned 
about  the  essential  pathology  of  disease. 

746,  a.  The  extreme  terminating  series  of  the  arterial  system  of 
vessels  are  the  immediate  instruments  of  inflammation.  They  are  en- 
dowed with  muscular  fibres,  and  perform,  naturally,  the  function  of 
active  contraction  and  dilatation  (§  384-387,  397-399).  That  such 
are  the  essential  instruments  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  facts,  of 
which,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  one,  namely,  the  analogy 
which  subsists  between  the  process  of  nutrition  and  the  reparative 
process  of  inferior  animals  and  the  formative  and  adhesive  stages  of 
mflammation ;  while  the  true  suppurative,  and  all  its  modifications, 
are  analogous  to  the  general  function  of  secretion  (§  729,  732  a). 
The  effect  of  cantharides,  &c.,  applied  to  the  skin,  is  an  example  in 
illustration.  All  this,  too,  corresponds  exactly  with  what  is  known 
of  the  greater  development  of  the  properties  of  life  in  the  extreme 
vessels ;  which,  it  may  be  now  saia,  supplies  an  important  proof  of 
their  increased  action  in  inflammation  (§  407  b,  410,  411). 

Such,  too,  are  some  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  we  reason 
with  certainty  from  analogy,  especially  in  relation  to  organic  life; 
while  the  conclusions  are  corroborated  by  all  the  relative  facts. 

I  have  thus  thought  it  important  to  indicate  with  precision  the  in- 
struments of  inflammatory  action,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded 
with  that  series  of  capillary  vessels  which  serve  mainly  as  reservoirs 
to  the  extreme  vessels,  and  between  which  there  is  also  a  broad  db- 
tinction  in  their  vital  states.  We  shall  have  accomplished  much  in 
establishing  the  vital  character  of  inflammation,  and  in  exposing  the 
errors  of  the  physical  hypothesis,  by  the  plain  fact  whose  statement  is 
made  as  a  point  of  departure  and  for  the  government  of  the  whole  in- 
quiry. Those  vessels,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  prove,  are  eminently 
characterized  by  the  attributes  of  life,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  fundamen- 
tal, and  cannot  be  denied,  that  what  is  physiologically  true  is  true, 
also,  of  those  morbid  states  which  coincide  in  their  general  results 
with  the  physiological  (§  41-44,  48,  62,  134, 135, 136,  409c^ll,&c., 
516  d,  no.  6,  524  o,  no.  1,  526  a,  1039,  1040,  1056). 

If  such,  therefore,  be  founded  in  nature,  the  essential  philosophy  of 
inflammation  is  to  be  found  in  modified  states  of  the  natural  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  extreme  series  of  the  arterial  system. 

746,  b.  The  absorbents,  also,  are  interested  in  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, and  are,  therefore,  modified  in  their  action. 

746,  c.  The  nerves,  from  constituting  a  part  of  all  the  tissues,  and 
from  the  liability  of  every  part  to  be  afiected  by  preternatural  deter- 
minations of  the  nervous  power  upon  them,  and  being,  also,  the  organs 
of  sensibility,  are  so  far  liable  to  a  participation  in  the  pathological 
states  of  inflammation,  and  in  aflecting  the  secreted  products  (§  456  a). 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  nervous  power 
can  act  only  as  a  remote  cause  of  morbid  changes,  and  tbaX  the  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable  that  all  the  remote  causes  of  inflammation,  as 
of  every  other  disease,  produce  their  morbific  efieets  upon  the  organic 
properties,  that  the  morbid  processes  are  ceuried  on  by  these  proper- 
ties, as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  the  nervons  system  is  not 
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necessary  to  the  disease,  however  it  may  exert  a  profound  influence 
both  upon  the  actions  and  products  (§  227,  233  J,  475^,  507,  647i). 

The  nervoua  power,  it  is  true,  is  die  immediate  remote  cause  of  all 
inflammations  which  spring  up  sympathetically,  but  it  forms  no  part 
of  the  efisentiai  pathological  cause  j  nor  are  the  nerves  in  any  other 
way  the  nie*liuni  through  which  inSammations  are  excited  (§  201-204, 
226,  233,  405,  446  a,  500,  647A,  715,  725  r,  902-905.  1039,  1040), 

On  the  other  hand,  the  physical  philosophers,  wiih  singular  incon- 
sistency, maintain  that  the  **  nervous  influence"  has  an  important 
agency  in  the  inflammatory  process,  though  they  do  not  say  in  what 
that  agency  consists,  or  how  it  co-operates  cither  with  mechani- 
cal or  chemical  agencies  (^638 J). 

747*  Hunter  laid  the  foundation  of  the  true  theory  of  inflammation. 
He  supposes  that  the  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  increased  action,  both  as 
to  contraction  and  dilatation,  and  that,  in  a  general  sense,  they  carry 
an  increased  quantity  of  blood. 

Irritability  and  mobility,  the  two  great  properties  upon  which  oi 
ganic  actions  mostly  depend,  are  probably  always  increased  and 
otherwise  variously  modified  io  all  mflammations.  In  conscquencet 
also,  of  the  increase  of  irritability  all  inflamed  parts  are  more  than 
naturally  susceptible  of  the  action  of  stimuli,  though  not  according  to 
their  ordinary  efllscts  in  health.  It  is  a  general  law,  indeed|  in  re- 
spect to  all  diseases,  that  the  natural  relations  of  the  affected  parts  to 
physical  and  mental  agents  are  more  or  less  altered ;  and  upon  thi^ 
turns,  mostly,  the  curative  action  of  raodicine.  &c.  (§  143,  149-152)w 
It  was  a  radical  defect  in  Htinter's  doctrine  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  altered  condition^  in  their  veij  nature,  of  the  vital  properties,  but 
imputed  the  essence  of  inflammation  to  a  simply  "increased  action 
of  tlie  powers  of  the  part.'*  If  the  hand  be  plunged  into  warm  water, 
there  ensues  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels,  but  there  is  no  in0am* 
mation. 

748.  A  theory  opposed  to  the  foregoing,  and  now  universally  adopt* 
ed  by  the  physical  school  of  medicine,  supposes, 

L  That  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  process  of  inflammation  are 
passively  relaxed. 

2.  A  progressive  accumulation,  stagnation,  and  coagulation  of  blood 
withm  the  vessels  (§  789). 

3.  An  eidargemont  of  the  collateral  vessels  proportioned  to  the  re- 
dundancy of  blood  transmitted  to  the  part,  occasioned  by  the  force  of 
the  vis  a  terga. 

4.  That  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  collateral  vessels  by  the 
action  of  the  heart  (§  392). 

5.  That  the  vessels,  being  paralyzed,  relaxed,  and  mechanically  ob- 
structed, can  perform  no  part  in  generating  the  products,  or  in  those 
processes  already  described  as  the  results  or  **  terminations"  of  in- 
flammation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  fluids  are  mechanically 
strained  off*  from  morbid  blood,  notwithstanding  the  mechanical  ob* 
stryction  occasioned  by  the  coagulation,  and  that  ulceration  is  only  a 
mechanical  softening  of  the  living  solids.  (See  "  RejwH  of  (he  reccni 
Stale  of  Knowledge  of  tlie  Nature  of  Injlammation^*^  by  Mr.  WTiaxton 
Jones,  in  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review;  April,  1844,) 

749.  Such  is  the  prevailing  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflammatjon, 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  tliis  work,  I  have  here  intro- 
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daced  as  appearing  to  me  the  most  adverse  to  facts  and  philosophy, 
but  sustained  by  a  powerful  school.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  its  farther 
refutation,  nor  upon  the  proof  of  the  vital  theory,  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  a  few  prominent  facts.  Both  of  these  objects  1  have  endeav- 
ored to  accomplish  in  the  Medical  and  Physiologicai  Commentaries^ 
nor  have  I  seen  any  fact  whose  import  is  not  there  considered  (vol.  ii., 
p.  141-214,  224-397.  Also,  my  "  Introductory  Discourse,'*  p.  22,  &c, 
1842,  in  vol.  iii.). 

The  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflammation  has  grown  out  of  experi- 
ments by  wfiich  Nature  is  misrepresented.  I  mean  that  such  is  my 
opinion;  but  not  without  its  attendant  reasons.  One  experimental 
fallacy,  however,  lies  mainly  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  foregoing 
conclusions,  which  consists  in  the  means  by  which  inflammations  are 
artificially  produced  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
their  pathology.  Irritants  of  a  cnemical  nature  have  been  applied  to 
delicate  membranes,  by  which  their  organization  is  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  blood  also  coagulated  by  direct  chemical  influences. 
The  part  has  been  then  subjected  to  the  microscope,  under  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  whose  heat  has  the  effect  of  drying  the  disorganized 
tissues,  and  consolidating  the  blood.     Let  rubefacients  be  a  test. 

From  such  most  unnatural  results  the  whole  organic  process  of  in- 
flammation, its  formative  stage,  the  stages  of  suppuration,  ulceration, 
and  the  secretion  of  lymph,  of  serum,  &c.,  are  interpreted  upon 
purely  mechanical  principles  (§396,  410). 

But,  if  this  were  true  of  inflammation,  it  should  be  equally  so  of 
the  analogous  results  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body ;  and  growth 
itself,  and  all  the  secreted  products,  should  be  equally  determined  by 
mechanical  laws.  Were  the  doctrine,  therefore,  founded  in  nature,  it 
would  completely  overthrow  the  whole  science  of  physiology,  and  re- 
duce the  living  being  to  a  mere  automaton  (§  639  a,  746  a). 

750,  a.  We  have  already  variously  seen  what  analogy  prompts. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  blood  is  ac- 
celerated in  the  capillary  and  larger  vessels  when  stimulants  are  ap- 
plied to  them,  or  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  that  they  give  rise 
to  alternate  actions  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  even  in  the  veins 
(§  384,  387,  392,  399,  408-411,  480^485,  498  <?).  We  have  seen 
how  the  extreme  vessels  become  enlarged  and  admit  the  red  globules 
(§  192).  We  have  seen,  physiologically,  that  all  the  vessels  must 
have  an  independent  vital  action  (§  382,  &c.,  407,  410,  &c.).  And 
now  I  ask  the  physical  philosopher,  upon  his  own  ground,  how  the 
extreme  vessels  in  dense  stnictures,  such  as  ligament,  cartilaee,  and 
bone,  acquire  their  great  enlargements  in  their  inflammations!  It  is 
evident  that  the  physical  philosopher  has  limited  his  views,  as  he  has 
his  experiments,  to  soft,  delicate  membranes.  He  has  reasoned  from 
an  isolated  fact,  and  that  fact  evidently  of  a  spuriousnature(&5^,5,(;). 

That  there  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  an  increasea  volume 
of  blood  circulating  in  the  instruments  of  inflammation,  is  shown  by 
the  increased  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  from  the  veins  of  an  in- 
flamed |)art ;  by  the  high  florid  color  of  the  part,  and  of  the  blood ; 
by  the  profusion  of  blood  which  follows  scarifications  and  leech-bites; 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  returns  when  expelled,  by  rub- 
bmg,  from  an  inflamed  surface ;  by  the  actually  increased  fluimty  of 
the  blood  proceeding  directly  from  the  seat  of  inflamm^on,  as  showv 
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by  its  slower  coagulation  than  in  health ;  by  tho  preternatural  ganer- 
fttioTi  of  beat,  which  even  no  chemical  theory  can  explain  without 
admitting  an  incroaeecl  circulation  of  the  blood;  by  the  profuse  se- 
cretion of  certain  fluids,  and  their  specific  nature ;  by  the  frequently 
increased  pulsation  of  an  artery  leading  to  an  inflamed  part,  and  es- 
pecially as  the  pulsation  is  often  strongeat  when  ihe  general  circula- 
tion is  prostrate,  and  again,  on  the  other  hand»  us  the  throbbing  of  the 
vessel  often  subsides  when  the  force  of  the  general  circulation  rises 
under  the  influence  of  the  lancet;  while  the  local  inflammation  may 
go  on  increasing,  &c.  (^  1056}.  • 

750.  i.  Coincident  with  tho  numerous  physical  and  pathological 
facts  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  vital  doctrine  of  inflammation 
are  the  eflects  of  remedial  agents ;  since  bloodletting,  cathartics,  an- 
timrmialB,  and  other  depressing  agents,  should  increase  the  supposed 
relaxation  of  tho  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood,  both  by  their  direct 
action  and  by  diminishing  the  forco  of  tho  vi^  a  tcrgo  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  tonics  and  stimulants  should  be  tho  prevailing  means  of 
cure.  Nor  can  the  curative  eflect  of  the  former  agents,  nor  the  mor- 
bific of  the  latter,  be  interpreted  on  any  other  than  physiological  prin- 
ciples. How,  again,  will  the  physical  philosopher  explain  the  instan* 
taneousness  with  whicb  moderate  bloodletting,  nay,  even  syncope 
without  the  loss  of  blood,  will  sometimes  overcome  pneumonia,  in* 
flammation  of  the  brain,  &c.  (§  951)  ?  How  explain  the  rapidity 
with  which  croup  will  yield  to  the  prostrating  eflect  of  anliinonials; 
or  how  deep-seated  in^ammations  take  their  departure  as  soon  as  the 
eame  condition  is  produced  in  the  skin  by  cantharides,  or  yield  more 
gradually  to  the  silent  influences  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  mercu- 
rials, iodine,  colchicum,  guaiacum,  veratria,  quinia,  &c»,  according  to 
the  special  modifications  of  the  disease  by  its  various  remote  causes 
(§  150,  650-653,  662  h,  668,  609,  672,  674,  742,  935  d,  €)1 

751.  1  have  just  intimated  that,  if  vital  action  do  not  exist,  there 
should  be  no  varieties  of  inflammation.  It  should  be  all  small -pox, 
or  luos,  or  rheumatism,  or,  at  least,  all  of  the  common  variety.  The 
vital  phenomena  and  physical  products  should  be  always  the  same; 
the  same  in  all  tissues  and  in  all  constitutions  (§  409,  c-i).  Nor 
should  w©  have  any  remarkable  and  diversified  sympathetic  influences 
of  inflamed  parts  upon  the  system  at  largo  (§  500,  512-530).  The 
vitalist  supplies  the  only  intelligible  solution  of  the  facts  which  are 
presented  in  real  life.  He  points  to  the  various  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  every  tissue,  the 
diversities  of  the  remote  causes,  constitution,  age,  sex,  &c.,  which  he 
believes,  also,  to  be  the  foiindaiion  of  all  rntional  pathology;  and  upon 
the  same  principles  he  interprets  the  curative  eftects  of  remedies. 

Active  and  Passive  In/iammathn, 

752.  I  endeavored,  originally,  in  the  Medicul  and  P/n/stohgical  Com' 
mentarics,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  distinction  of  inflammation  into 
active  and  passive^  and  to  prove  the  dependence  of  all  forms  of  the 
disease  upon  one  general  pathological  cause ;  and  I  shall  now  briefly 
advert  to  the  manner  in  which  tho  principles  set  forth  in  the  present 
work  establish  that  conclusion. 

753.  In  the  active  fown  of  inflammation  there  appears  to  be  a  vague 
recognition,  so  far  as  tho  verbal  distinction  gres,  of  the  morbidly-in- 
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creased  action  of  the  part,  while  in  the  passive  form  all  is  *'  relaxa- 
tion" and  ''stagnation"  (§  748).  These  exactly  opposite  states  of 
verbal  pathology  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  school  who  main- 
tain that  inflammation  is  always  constituted  by  a  passive  relaxation  of 
the  vessels  and  coagulation  of  blood.  With  the  same  consistency  they 
also  affirm  that  the  two  nominal  conditions  require  opposite  modes  of 
treatment ;  though,  in  justice  to  the  real  hypothesis,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  stimulant  plan  is  apt  to  prevail.  There  are  many  authors 
who  speak  of  an  active  and  passive  state  of  inflammation  as  things  in 
absolute  opposition,  but  they  attempt  no  explanation  of  the  supposed 
distinction. 

Andral  perceived  that  the  term  active  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
mechanical  philosophy  of  the  disease,  nor  with  his  own  views  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  general  term ;  and  he  therefore  substitutes  sthenic  and 
asthenic  to  express  the  opposite  conditions,  and  hypercemia  in  the  place 
of  inflammation.  But  the  epithets  are  as  much  in  direct  opposition 
as  active  and  passive  (§  699,  c). 

754.  But  it  requires  only  a  right  exercise  of  judgment  to  under- 
stand that  the  same  disease  cannot  be  constituted  by  opposite  patho- 
logical conditions  ^§  741,  h).  The  supposition  contradicts  itself.  The 
varieties  depend  simply  upon  partial  modifications  of  a  common  path- 
ological cause ;  and  this  conclusion,  as  abundantly  exemplified,  is  of  no 
little  practical  importance  (§  766).  The  term  passive  can  only  be  in- 
tended, by  those  who  use  it,  to  inculcate  a  stimlant  treatment,  and  that 
mechahical  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  whose  refutation  I  have  at- 
tempted extensively  in  the  Commentaries. 

755.  Again,  in  the  supposed  opposite  conditions,  the  vital  signs,  and 
the  morbid  products,  are  nearly  identical ;  which  evinces,  sufficiently, 
a  close  affinity  in  the  pathological  states,  while  the  analogy  between 
those  products  and  such  as  depend  on  the  natural  processes  places 
both  modifications  of  the  disease  on  a  common  physiological  founda- 
tion (§  137  e,  150-153,  639,  746  a,  694J). 

756.  a.  The  occasional  success  of  tonics  and  stimulants  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation,  whether  applied  internally  or  externally,  or 
with  or  without  antiphlogistic  remedies,  is  no  evidence,  as  supposed, 
of  a  pathological  state  manifestly  diflerent  from  that  which  is  roost 
readily  surmounted  by  loss  of  blood,  cathartics,  &c.,  alone.  This  will 
be  obvious  when  the  true  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents  is  duly 
considered  (§  150-152,  638,  893,  &c.).  It  is  also  well  known  that  a 
sudden  and  powerful  impression  even  ftova  alcoholic  stimulants  will 
sometimes  subvert  an  inflammation  or  a  fever  of  great  activity,  which, 
under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  would  be  aggravated  by 
such  treatment  in  the  hundred  next  following  cases,  but  where  loss  of 
blood,  &c.,  would  be  speedily  curative  in  nearly  all  (§  900,  904  J). 
The  disciples  of  Brown  have  been  thus  enabled  to  sustain  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  general  failure. — ^Note  Ee  p.  1133. 

Take  a  clear  example,  which  illustrates  the  only  distinction,  so  flu: 
as  principle  is  concerned,  between  the  supposed  opposite  conditions 
of  inflammation.  Such  a  one  occurs  in  this  disease  when  modified  by 
the  predisposing  cause  of  intermittent  fever.  Here  the  Peruvian  bark 
may  be  as  necessary  to  its  cure  as  the  loss  of  blood,  though  the  latter 
is  commonly,  also,  more  important.  And  there  occurs  to  me  a  proof 
from  analogy  which  demonstrates  the  vital  doctrine  of  inflammation ; 
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which  consifiis  in  the  fact  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  abo  a  specific  for 
intermittent  fever,  while,  as  with  inflammations,  it  wi^l  aggravate  iMher 
torms  of  fever.  If,  therefore,  it  be  admitted  that  there  la  no  '*  stagna* 
tioH  of  blood*^  in  the  iotermittont  and  other  fevers,  it  clearly  follows 
from  diia  analogy  tbat  there  is  nooe  in  inflammations. 

The  intense  inflammations  attendant  on  acurvy  often  }4eld  only  to 
such  remedies  alone  ae  improve  the  digestive  organs^  of  which  tonics 
may  be  one ;  and  here  we  witness  impressive  demonstrations  of  the 
laws  of  Bjmpathy  (§  500,  512,  Sec),  And  yet  in  the  same  conditions 
bloodletting  may  be  simultaneously  appropnate  or  necessary.  Op- 
posite modes  of  local  treatment  succeed  in  burns  and  scalds ;  catarni 
is  often  cured  by  "  gin  sling ;"  erysipelas  has  apparently  yielded  to  the 
tonic  and  stimulant  practice,  though  at  the  hazard  of  life ;  and  typhus 
fever,  with  its  train  of  local  inflammations  and  congestions,  divide  the 
medical  world  into  the  two  opposite  systems  of  treatment. 

Again,  the  most  feeble  subjects  are  quite  as  likely  to  require  the 
depletive  treatment^  in  grave  inflammations,  as  the  robust;  and  long* 
continued  chronic  inflammations  have  often  yielded  to  a  repeated  loss 
of  blood  where  tonics  had  been  employed  under  the  illusive  doctrine 
of  passive  inflammation  (§  1007  b-d,  1008,  1019).— Note  Ii  p.  1139- 

The  differences  in  small-pox,  varioloid,  and  cow-pox»  which  are 
essentially  one  disease,  illustrate  the  principles  before  us.  So,  too, 
do  all  the  varieties  attendant  on  speciflc  forma  of  inflammation,  as 
measles,  scarlatina,  lues,  rheumatism,  &c.  Lues  yields  especially  to 
mercury  \  rheumatism  to  colchicum  and  guaiacum ;  scroiula  to  io* 
dine,  &c. ;  and  yet  the  simultaneoos  loss  of  blood  may  be  more  or 
less  useful  or  indispensable.  The  example  of  tuberculous  phthisis  is 
illustrative  of  our  whole  subject*  A  mixed,  or  even  a  stimulant,  treat- 
ment is  slow  in  its  destructive  eflfccts ;  and  its  evik  have  been,  there- 
fore, overlooked  in  the  speculative  views  which  morbid  anatomy  has 
suggested  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pathological  change  in  which  tuber- 
cle originates  (§  695,  &c.),  and  in  the  brown  chick  en- meat  which 
chemistry  has  contradistinguished  from  the  white.  This  morbid  con- 
dition has  been  recently  and  extensively  considered  non-inflammatory, 
and  as  supposed  by  Louis  when  the  most  extensive  inflammatory  le- 
sions and  products  have  supervened  ;  and  it  supplies  us  with  another 
exemplification  of  the  irresistible  tendency  of  theory,  true  or  false,  to 
determine  the  treatment  of  disease  (§4)*  The  antiphlogistic  prac- 
tice has  been  abandoned.  But  what  are  its  results  1  Has  the  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  diminished  1  On  the  contrary,  it  has  roost  fear- 
fully increased  {Medical  and  Fhynohgical  Ct/mmcntaricit  vol.  ii.,  p* 
622-633,  743-752).— KoTES  Pp.  illl,  Mm  p.  114!. 

756,  h.  However  varied  may  be  some  of  the  remedies  in  the  differ- 
ent modiflcntions  of  inflammation,  the  general  principles  of  treatment 
are  substantially  the  same.  The  incidentally  favorable  effect  of  local 
or  conBlitutional  stimulants  is  no  proof  that  the  pathological  conditions 
of  inflammation  are  not  closely  ailicd.  It  only  proves  their  efluct  in 
altering  the  vital  properties  in  such  a  %vay  as  will  enable  Nature  to 
take  on  the  restorative  process.  Least  of  all  can  opposite  principles 
prevail  at  different  times  and  in  diflerent  climates.  It  has  been  80 
from  the  earliest  records  of  disease.  Otherwise,  medicine  would 
consist  only  of  an  unconnected  series  of  observations.  There  would 
bo  no  principles,  atid  of  course  no  science.     Medical  learninpf  would 
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be  useless,  and  experience  would  suit  only  the  present  occasion.  A 
new  system  of  treatment  would  have  to  be  devised  for  every  climate, 
every  constitution,  and  every  reappearance  of  the  same  disease. 

But  Nature  is  not  thus  the  creature  of  accident.  It  is  not  Nature 
who  is  inconsistent,  or  who  operates  by  conflicting  laws.  Art  may 
give  her  this  appearance ;  but  still  I  say,  that  **  Nature  can  never 
deceive."  It  is  owing  to  this  consistency  of  Nature  that  medicine 
had  long  since  become  a  noble  science;  difficult  and  concerned  about 
all  other  sciences,  and  therefore  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  A 
science  of  principles  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and 
which,  with  the  facts  that  are  known,  conduct  us  with  remarkable 
certainty  to  facts  that  are  unknown.  It  is  here  that  well-founded 
principles  enable  us  to  see  farther  than  the  senses,  and  to  learn  from 
a  single  vital  phenomenon,  from  the  expression  of  the  eye,  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  those  latent  changes  which  too  many  can  see 
only  when  seeing  is  useless,  and  bring  upon  art  and  philosophy  the 
derision  of  the  crowd  (§  704,  1005^,  1006 /-1 007  d,  1068  a-d). 

A  sound  principle  in  medicine  is  like  the  calculus  in  mathematics ; 
and  what  are  falsely  called  "  exceptions  to  general  principles*'  are 
nothing  more  than  variations  in  phenomena,  which  anse  from  the  in- 
stability of  the  properties  of  life,  and  the  vast  variety  of  influences  to 
which  they  are  exposed  (§  177-179,  237).  These  variations  may  de- 
note only  partial  modifications  of  a  common  morbid  action,  arising 
especially  from  differences  in  the  remote  causes  (§  644,  &c.);  or, 
they  may  depend  upon  the  same  action  affecting  different  tissues ;  or 
upon  the  morbid  condition  of  particular  organs  affecting  certain  other 
organs,  or  all  others  (§  117,  129,  134,  137,  529,  Sec);  or,  upon  age, 
sex,  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  other  accidents  (§  335,  &c.,  570, 
&c.).  And,  although  there  be  one  leading  principle  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cases,  there  are  other  subordinate  ones  founded  upon  the 
modifications.  These  are  to  be  nicely  balanced,  that  the  governing 
principle  may  be  properly  directed  (§  675).  But,  it  is  only  men  of 
correct  thinking  and  close  observation  that  can  apply  these  principles. 
All  others  will  look  upon  the  variations  of  symptoms  from  their  usual 
state  in  any  one  disease,  or  upon  the  differences  in  the  results  of  an 
exact  methodical  practice,  as  denoting  very  different  pathological  con- 
ditions, or  as  constituting  "exceptions  to  general  principles;'*  and 
''bark  and  wine'*  will  therefore  obtain  in  numerous  cases  where 
bloodletting  is  the  only  efficient  remedy. 

FEVER. 

757,  a.  Important  distinctions  between  the  two  great  classes  of  dis- 
ease, Inflammation  and  Fever,  have  been  already  sufficiently  indica- 
ted. The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  is  limited  to  certain  parts,  while 
the  latter  invades  the  body  universally  from  its  beginning.  I  have 
reserved  for  this  place,  however,  a  fundamental  distinction,  which,  as 
a  characteristic  of  inflammation,  has  been  described.  This  consists 
of  the  morbid  products,  new  formations,  and  lesions  of  structure,  to 
which  inflammation  gives  rise.  It  is  otherwise  with  fever,  whose  dis- 
tinguishing phenomena  are  mostly  of  a  vital  nature,  and  whoser  mor- 
bid physical  products  consist  only  of  modifications  of  the  natural  se- 
ereted  fluids  (§  764,  e).  Morbid  anatomy,  therefore,  reflecte  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  pathology  of  fever.    And  yet  is  its  treatment,  all 
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its  varieties,  as  well  ascertained  as  that  of  in^animatioii  and  its  ^art- 
etioB.  Indeed,  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  inflammation  morbid  anato- 
my does  not  afford  the  least  infarmation ;  and  yet  is  the  specific  treat- 
ment of  the  most  common  and  important,  such  as  rheumatism,  gout, 
intormittent,  scrofalous,  &c.,  aa  well  known  as  the  geoeraJ  remedies 
for  inflararaalion.  iVnd  so  with  the  varieties  of  fever.  1  say  a^ain^ 
therefore,  that  the  morbid  ar^atomist  may  not  appropriate  what  so  em- 
inently belongs  to  the  acumen  of  genius  in  its  philosophical  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  nature  (\  695,  &;c.). 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  al!  those  who  would  render  morbid  anat- 
omy the  principal  basis  of  palhology  can  have  no  definite  views  of 
disease.  The  effects  are  mistaken  lor  tlie  cause ;  and  if  the  former 
be  not  present*  the  case  is  regarded  as  inscrutable  in  respect  to  its 
pathology.  Every  disease  is,  of  course,  tn  the  morbid  anatomist  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  organs  which  tell  upon  his  eenses ;  the  varieties  in 
inflammation  are  overlooked  from  their  want  of  tangible  distinctions ; 
and  as  ulceration,  and  some  other  lesions  of  infiammation*  may  happen 
to  appear  red  or  wliite,  they  are  denominated,  as  by  Louis,  iuflam- 
raatory  or  contra-inflammatory, 

757,  Ik  Many  of  the  ordinary  and  most  characteristic  symptoms  of 
inflammation  are  wanting  in  fever;  such  as  hardness  and  incomproaa* 
ibility  of  pidse,  buffing  and  cupping  of  the  blood,  local  pain,  &c.  This 
Id  very  obvious  in  intermittent  fever.  Exalted  heat  probably  takes 
place  in  all  inflamed  parts ;  but  a  sunken  temperature  is  common  in 
fever  {§  712-722).    Reflex  nervous  actions  supply  a  test  (^  T20,  893). 

758 »  Fever,  like  inflammation,  has  iiumeroua  modifications,  as  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  constitution  of  the  vital  properties,  the  variety  of 
morbific  causes,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  disease,  &c.  These 
modifications  have  given  rise  to  the  distinctions  of  coniinucdy  intermit- 
trnt,  rtmitlent^  typhus^  nt;rvous,  hiliou^?,  i/dhw  fever,  plague,  ficc.  But 
strong  analogies  prevail  among  the  whole;  the  general  pathological 
cause,  as  in  inflammations,  being  essentially  the  same.  Most  of  the 
varieties  in  fever  depend,  indeed,  more  or  less,  upon  the  modifying 
influences  of  coexisting  inflammations  and  venous  congestions,  though 
tnore  so  upon  the  predisposing  causes,  while,  also,  the  modifications 
which  grow  out  of  these  local  affections  will  depend  much  upon  their 
particular  aeat*  Some  organs,  also,  stistain  a  greater  burden  of  the 
febrile  disease  than  others  j  and  this,  of  course,  will  give  to  every 
case  certain  peculiar  modifications  (§  134,  &c.,  G44,  &c.), 

759.  Fever,  in  its  most  simple  form^  is  of  short  duration,  never  con- 
tinues three  days,  rarely  longer  than  twenty-four  hours»  and  some- 
times terminates  within  four  hours.  This  is  the  ephemera ^  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  complex  forms  that  consist  of  a  seried  or 
repetition  of  paroxysms. 

Tho  foregoing  may  bo  also  noticed  as  a  broad  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  fever  and  inflammation ;  since  the  ephemera,  a  perfect 
representation  of  fever,  may  sweep  through  its  course,  and  terminate 
as  suddenly  as  it  invades  the  body,  and  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  and 
leave  scarce  a  vestige  of  its  former  presence  behind. 

760.  If  fever,  therefore,  be  continued  beyond  a  single  paroxysm  it 
is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  paroxysms.  Many  have  supposed  that 
every  compound  case  consists  of  as  many  fevers  following  each  other 
as  there  are  paroxysms.     This,  however,  is  not  pathologically  truei 
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since  the  same  morbid  predisposition  in  which  the  first  paroxysm 
originated  remains,  and  is  the  cause  of  each  succeeding  paroxysm, 
and,  therefore,  a  connecting  link  among  the  whole.  The  supposed 
distinction  consists  only  of  periodical  abatements  of  one  continuous 
disease  (§  514  g,  516  d,  no.  6,  QQ5,  666). 

761,  a.  The  foregoing  abatements  of  fever  are  the  results  of  salu- 
tary efforts  of  nature,  and  are  variously  pronounced  as  to  their  degree 
and  duration  (§  733).  They  are  most  perfect  in  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  they  vary  from  a  few  hours'  duration  to  one  or  more  days  (§ 
675). 

761,  h.  These  abatements  of  fever,  often  amounting  to  an  apparent 
termination  of  the  disease,  supply  a  fine  illustration  of  the  recupera- 
tive nature  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  of  their'inherent  tendency  to 
maintain  themselves  m  a  state  of  integrity.  We  see,  too,  the  modus 
operandi  of  art  in  its  use  of  physiolo^cal  laws,  when,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  remedies  the  natural  abatement  of  fever  is  confirmed  by  new 
influences  that  are  different  from  the  original  morbific  ones  (§  675, 
897,  898,  901,  237,  239,  447  h,  639,  839,  854,  856,  900,  905). 

762,  a.  Each  paroxysm  of  fever  consists,  in  a  general  sense,  of  a 
certain  succession  of  symptoms,  which,  however,  are  liable  to  great 
vaiiations ;  and  new  ones  that  may  spring  up  in  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease, firom  accidental  influences,  may  present  a  general  aspect  more 
widely  different  from  the  preceding  than  the  near  identity  of  the  path- 
ological cause  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  These  differences  spring 
from  the  very  susceptible  nature  of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  in 
their  morbid  state,  and  the  various  new  influences  which  may  operate 
upon  them ;  and  the  manifestations  are  liable  to  exceed  the  ratio  of 
any  change  that  may  be  wrought  in  the  vital  conditions.  A  slight 
change  only,  some  error  in  di^t,  by  instituting  morbific  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions,  may  give  rise  to  new  and  striking  phenomena,  or  they 
may  be  forcibly  presented  by  the  transient  effect  alone  of  some  mo- 
mentary cause,  as  an  emotion  of  the  mind  (^  740,  1067). 

762,  b.  In  presenting  a  summary  analysis  of  fever,  I  shall  first  con- 
sider the  Ephemera.  Secondly,  fever  as  constituted  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  paroxysm,  and  in  different  modes.  Thirdly,  the  remote 
causes  of  fever,  the  coexisting  inflammations,  &c.  Fourthly,  the  path- 
ological cause. 

763,  The  ephemera^  as  I  have  said,  may  be  taken  as  the  general 
type  of  the  entire  family  of  fevers.  It  generally  commences  between 
six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  fivo  or  six  in  the  evening ;  a 
coincidence  of  difficult  explanation,  but  manifestly  connected  with 
some  natural  periodical  mutations  in  the  vital  states  of  the  system 
(§  768).  It  has  three  distinct  stages,  which  are  commonly  present ; 
namely,  the  cold  stage  or  cold  Jit,  the  hot  stage,  and  the  crisis, 

764,  a.  The  first,  or  cold  stage,  is  the  period  of  the  most  intense  ' 
morbid  action.  Its  invasion  is  marked  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  all 
the  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  consequent  determination  of  blood 
about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  by  a  diminution  of  the  fluid  prod- 
ucts, by  reduction  of  temperature,  and  by  a  loss,  in  various  degrees, 
of  the  voluntary  control  over  the  muscles.  These  are  the  most  obvi- 
oua  changes ;  and  such  as  relate  to  organic  life  evince  a  uniTersality 
of  the  disease  at  its  invasion.  Here  we  may  stop  to  observe  another 
broad  distinction  between  fever  and  inflammation ;  sinoe  the  latter 
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does  noC  begin  in  tbe  foregoing  manner^  but  with  an  entargement  of 
die  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  712,  &c.,  757,  759,  770). 

In  iaiopathic  fever^  many  of  the  prominent,  but  less  importanl,  vita! 
symptoms,  so  far,  at  least,  as  sensation  is  concerned,  appertain  to  the 
organs  of  animal  life.  Those  of  the  organic  system  are  less  remark- 
able at  first,  as  natural  sensibility  is  here  inferior  to  its  condition  in 
animal  life.  The  eye,  for  instance,  is  naturally  more  sensible  than 
Lhc  intestines,  and  hence  an  affection  of  the  former  is  more  conspicu- 
ous than  of  the  latter,  till  disease,  at  least,  may  develop  the  property 
in  the  intestine.  The  same  rule,  in  a  general  sense,  will  bold  as  to 
the  individual  organs  in  either  division  of  life,  at  this  early  siage  of  fe- 
ver, and  is  applicable  to  all  other  diseases.  There  may  be  more  dis- 
ease in  one  organ  than  in  another,  yet  the  symptoms  of  that  which  is 
moat  affected  may  bo  less  strongly  pronounced  on  account  of  its  nat- 
ural inferiority  in  sensibility^  and  olton,  also,  o^  irritahiUt y  (§  133-139, 
ISS,  194). 

A  preliminary  condition,  subsequent  to  tbe  formation  of  the  predis- 
position, and  immediately  antecedent  to  the  cold  stage,  may  be  rec- 
ognized under  the  denomination  of  access ;  a  term  which  has  been 
employed  to  denote  the  cold  stage,  or  the  most  intense  degree  of  mor- 
bid action,  and  which,  being  already  formed,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  access  of  disease.  Prior  to  the  absolute  seizure,  however,  there  is 
commonly  a  more  or  less  obvious  failure  of  tbe  living  powers  to  per- 
form any  of  their  functions  in  their  perfect  manner;  and  that  consti- 
tutes the  true  access  of  the  complaint.  The  distinction  and  the  term 
are  practically  useful  as  leading  to  sound  pathological  views,  and  to 
correct  treatment. 

The  development,  or  attack  of  fever,  is  always  sudden,  whatever 
the  duration  of  the  predisposition ;  and  this  is  one  of  distingtiisbing 
marks  between  fever  and  inflammation. 

764,  b,  Afler  the  cold  stage  has  continued  for  an  indefinite  time, 
the  diseased  conditions  begin  to  assume  a  tendency  toward  their  natural 
state,  or  to  obey  the  great  restorative  law,  the  vis  mcdicatrix  natures* 
This  recuperative  effort  introduces  the  hot  stage,  which  is  the  first 
part  of  the  natural  cure*  The  prominent  characteristics  of  this  stage 
are  an  expansion  of  the  capillaries,  an  increased  volume  of  blood  at 
the  circumference,  greater  force  of  the  general  circulation,  and  an  ex- 
altation of  temperature  above  its  natural  standard. 

A  spontaneous  change  has  happened  in  the  vital  conditions  of  the 
whole  body.  The  small  vessels  expand  in  consequence.  Irritability 
has  become  more  susceptihle,  but  less  profoundly  altered,  and  the 
blood  accumulated  about  the  heait  in  tbe  cold  stage  now  rouses  that 
organ  to  greater  action,  while  it  receives  concurrent  reEex  nervous 
influences  from  llie  changes  whicb  are  going  forward  in  all  parts  of 
the  capillary  system.  An  increased  vokme  of  blood  is  thus  sent  out, 
and  this  is  harmoniously  met  by  the  active  expansion  which  is  taking 
place  in  all  the  small  vessels  (§  384-387).  But  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  involutions  of  reflex  nervous  actions  which  are  now  in  progress. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  hot  stage  is  the  beginning  of  the 
natural  cure,  the  symptoms  would  ofken  denote  an  increase  of  the 
morbid  condition,  and  frequently  call  for  the  intervention  of  art, 
Nature  may  be  excessive  in  her  aims  at  reparation.  She  may  over- 
Mep  hor  ordinarj  limit,  and  push  the  organs  of  circulation  with  a  ve- 
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hemence  that  sball  light  up  inflammations,  and  call  for  an  outlet  of 
blood  as  an  indispensable  means  of  prevention  (§  674,  d).  But  we 
know,  from  the  general  progress  of  symptoms,  and  the  final  result, 
that  a  succession  of  favorable  changes  has  been  instituted  from  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  stage. 

764,  c.  The  crUu  follows  next.  This  constitutes  the  greatest  de- 
cline of  the  disease.  The  phenomena  of  health  are  now  more  or  less 
pronounced.  The  secretions  break  forth,  morbid  at  first,  but  rapidly 
assuming  their  natural  character.  Among  these  perspiration  is  the 
most  obvious ;  and  hence  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  universally 
known  as  the  noeating.  The  designation  is  too  partial  and  hvpothet- 
ical,  since  the  volume  of  bile,  or  of  urine,  may  be  quite  as  redundant, 
or  more  so.  Crins  is  more  comprehensive,  and  implies  exactly  the 
things  which  are  in  progress.  The  hot  stage  is  better  named ;  for 
exalted  temperature  is  the  beginning  of  the  elaboration  of  redundant 
products,  and,  for  a  while,  it  stands  alone.  And  here  I  may  refer  to 
this  connected  series  of  physical  products,  during  the  curative  stage, 
as  showing  analogically  the -dependence  of  sweat,  bile,  urine,  and  the 
elevated  temperature,  upon  common  physiological  principles,  and 
in  whick  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions  take  an  important  part  (§ 
224,  226,  446-447,  461;  475-491,  503,  512,  902  g). 

764,  d.  The  secreted  products,  although  the  result  of  improving 
pathological  changes,  contribute,  as  in  inflammations,  to  the  ultimate 
design  of  nature  as  depletory  remedies  (§  732,  733  e,  757  a), 

764,  tf.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  remarks  it  may  occur  to 
some  that  there  is  a  greater  affinity  between  fever  and  inflammation 
than  I  have  admitted  (§  712,  Sec),  But  that  conclusion  does  not  fol- 
low from  the  course  of  nature  in  her  restorative  movements.  The 
cold  stage  of  fever  may  be  the  period  of  the  most  profound  disease, 
and  nature  may  be  emerging  toward  her  healthy  standard  during 
the  stage  of  reaction,  and  yet  the  apparently  ansJogous  excitement 
of  the  general  organs  of  circulation,  and  of  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  the  morbid  process  in  inflammation,  may  be  the  stage  of 
most  profound  disease ;  and  this  is  known  by  the  various  attendant 
facts.*  The  pathological  conditions,  indeed,  are  so  widely  different, 
that  the  general  arterial  excitement  attendant  on  inflammation  is  not, 
as  in  fever,  followed  by  augmented  perspiration,  bile,  &c.  The  in- 
creased products  are  relative  to  some  particular  part,  and  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  those  which  attend  the  restorative  process  of  fever.  In 
one  disease  they  proceed  from  a  tissue,  in  the  other  from  compound 
organs.  One  aflection  besets  the  tissues  in  their  individual  sense,  the 
other  in  their  corapt>unded  sense.  These  are,  therefore,  other  broad 
fundamental  distinctions  between  fever  and  inflammation  (§  141  b. 
148,  675,  712-722,  767,  759,  764  a,  770). 

765.  If  a  repetition  of  the  paroxysm  take  place,  the  crisis  is  al- 
ways imperfect.  Their  repeated  occurrence  is  said  to  form  a  cam* 
pound  fever ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  disease  is  as  much  an  entire 
whole  as  the  ephemera  (§  759,  760). 

When  the  paroxysms  apparently  go  off*  entirely  the  fever  is  called 
an  intermiUetU,  When  the  interval  is  less  perfect,  or  a  new  paroxysm 
takes  place  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis,  the  disease  is  called  a  remittent. 
When  the  disease  continues  without  much  abatement  of  symptoms* 
or.  rather,  if  a  new  paroxysm  set  in  during  the  hot  stage  of  a  prece- 
*  Inflammation,  as  a  general  fact,  is  not  introduced  Ij  a  chill,  Imt  chills  often  precede 
suppuration,  when  disease  is  subsiding. 
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ding  paroxysm^  it  receives  the  name  of  continued  fever.  Between  the 
remittent  and  corttinued  fevere,  however,  there  is  no  well-defined  line 
of  distinction,  as  it  respects  the  succession  of  paroxysms.  Again,  the 
remittent  and  intermittent  interchange  with  OLich  other;  and  it  ia  even 
common  for  one  attacked  with  a  remiltont  to  have  the  intermittent 
form  hefore  bis  recovery.  Wben^  also,  intermittenta  are  badly  treat- 
ed, they  are  often  converted  into  a  remittent;  which  is  commonly  a 
more  intractahle  form  (|  557). 

766.  We  have  thns  a  series  of  analogies  which  connect  the  contin- 
ued fever  with  the  iiitermiltent ;  and  when  we  regard  the  distinct  na* 
tare  of  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent,  we  see  that  the  ephemera  is 
a  reproseutation  of  each  one.  The  symptoms  also  confirm  these  con* 
cl  OS  ions ;  from  which  we  leam^  more  and  more,  that  the  essential  ele- 
ments  are  the  same  in  all  the  preceding  forms,  and  other  minor  varie- 
ties of  the  disease  (§  557,  650,  652,  670,  741  d,  754,  75G  b%  The  ex- 
istence of  this  coincidence  corresponds  with  the  like  attribute  of  in- 
flammations ;  the  varieties  of  which,  respectively,  are  not  more  re- 

I  inarkable  in  their  vital  manifestations  and  results  than  are  the  natural 
modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  different  tissues  (§  133-137). 

767,  a.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  foregoing  analogies  (§  765, 
[766),  the  causes  of  continued  fever  are  so  far  diffei-ent  from  those  of 
[the  remittent  and  intermittent,  that  the  first  of  these  varieties  does  not 

interchange  with  the  last,  as  do  the  last  two  with  each  other,  although 
the  quotidian  and  tertian  types  are  sometimes  manifested  with  consid- 
orable  distinctness  during  the  progress  of  continued  fever.  Remit- 
tents and  intorraittcnts  are,  also,  rare  in  climates  where  the  continued 

I  fever  occurs,  while  the  former  go  together,  and  have  close  atBnitiea 

[in  their  predisposing  causes  (§  652,  &c.). 

767,  i.  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  the  fallacy  of  the  doc 
[trine  which  regards  disease  as  a  linit,  and  especially  as  propounded 

by  one  to  whom  medicine  is  under  the  deepest  obligations.     There 
[are,  indeed,  no  two  cases  precisely  alike  in  their  pathological  condi- 
ttions;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  principle  of  greater  importance  (§  673, 
Ili57).     It  is  true  of  diseases  which  are  most  allied,  and  even  true  of 
[the  same  case  during  its  advances  or  its  decline  ;  and  coming  to  the 
specific  forms  of  inflammation,  and  pa?sing  from  those  to  idiopathic 
fever  and  the  various  modifications  of  this  disease,  and  regarding  in 
connection,  also,  the  more  obscure  pathology  of  the  various  conditions 
of  the  stomach  which  arc  grouped  under  the  general  denomination  of 
indigestion,  and  all  those  states  which  go  to  make  up  the  **  nervous 
[disorders,**  we  can  scarcely  fail  of  escaping  from  the  illusions  which 
tbave  grown  out  of  the  physical  views  of  disease,  or  of  turning  our- 
[telves  to  that  pliilosophy  which  concerns  the  mutahihty  of  the  prop- 
erties of  life  (§  177-184,  &c.,  780). 

768,  a*  In  a  vast  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of  fever  the  paroxysms 
take  place  in  tlie  afternoon;  generally  beginning  about  five  or  six 
o'clock,  and  going  off  aliont  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  is  com- 
mon to  all  constitutions ;  nor  is  it  much  regulated  by  the  force  of  mor- 
bid habit,  but  rather  by  its  association  with  a  natural  evening  parox- 

Lysm,  to  which  all  individuals  in  health  are  liable,  and  which  happens 

I  End  subsides  about  the  foregoing  hours,  even  when  traveling  to  the 

I  eastward  or  westward  (§  772,  h).     This  natural  paroxysm  is  marked 

clearly  by  its  phenomena  j    and  the  foregoing  coincidence  shows, 
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again,  how  the  phyBiological  laws  hold  their  control  in  disease  (§  133- 
152,  638).  A  coincidence  is  farther  seen  in  a  diminution  of  the  se- 
cretions attendant  on  the  natural  and  morbid  paroxysm.  A  purgative 
given  now,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  irritates  the  system  more 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  produces  smaller  evacuations  than  in  the 
morning,  especially  if  rapid  in  its  operation.  On  the  contrary,  in  ei- 
ther case,  if  the  cathartic  do  not  operate  till  morning,  the  discharge 
will  be  far  more  abundant.  Toward  morning  the  natural  paroxysm 
subsides,  sweating  oflen  comes  on,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
and  mind  are  then  manifestly  improved.  And  so,  more  or  less,  with 
the  morbid  paroxysm.  The  former  is  not  connected  with  the  fatigue 
of  the  day,  since  it  is  common  to  mankind  under  every  condition  of 
repose,  employment,  and  habits. 

Again,  the  first  paroxysm  of  a  fever  may  take  place  at  any  period 
of  the  day ;  the  time  of  the  invasion  often  depending  upon  some  im- 
mediate exciting  cause.  But,  the  succeeding  ones  generally  coincide 
with  the  natural  evening  paroxysm ;  especially  in  continued  and  re- 
mittent forms  of  fever.  I  speak,  however,  of  the  disease  as  manifest- 
ed by  unembarrassed  Nature,  or  when  she  may  be  duly  assisted  by 
art.  Misapplied  remedies,  and  various  other  exciting  causes,  will  be 
apt  to  affect  the  periodical  law,  especially  where  Nature  is  least  re- 
cuperative, as  in  continued  and  remittent  fevers.  The  regularity  of 
the  paroxysm  is  also  influenced  by  local  congestions  and  inflamma- 
tions, and  this,  particularly,  when  exciting  causes  are  in  operation  (§ 
773).  These  considerations,  independent  of  their  practical  bearing, 
refer  to  important  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  life  and  of  disease. 

The  paroxysms  of  fever,  therefore,  observe  a  diurnal  period ;  rare- 
ly taking  place  in  the  night 

768.  o.  The  foregoing  natural  paroxysm  extends  its  influences  to 
all  diseases,  and  influences,  also,  the  operation  of  remedial  agents. 

769.  If  a  paroxysm  return  two  or  three  times,  or  two  or  3iree  re- 
lapses take  place  at  short  intervals  (as  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  weeks), 
the  force  of  morbid  habit  is  manifested ;  since  in  one  case  the  parox- 
ysms continue  to  return  with  greater  obstinacy,  and  in  the  other  re- 
lapses are  more  likely  to  follow,  and  this,  often,  for  a  great  length  of 
time  (§  535,  &c.,  768  a).  Much,  however,  may  be  frequently  due  to 
supervening  local  congestions,  which  keep  up  the  predisposition  to  fe- 
ver, and  operate,  also,  as  exciting  causes  (§  645, 665, 666, 870).  Where 
the  intervals  are  long,  the  return  of  the  fever  is  not  a  relapse,  but  a 
new  attack ;  though  this  is  truer  of  continued  than  of  intermittent  or 
remittent  fever.  And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that  any  remote  cause  of 
fever  is  less  apt  to  produce  a  relapse  than  to  excite  the  disease  in  one 
who  has  not  been  before  afiected  (§  544,  550,  560,  &c.). 

770.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  the  paroxysms  of  fever  are 
separated  by  definite  intervals,  and  these  intervals,  too,  remarkable 
for  their  variety  as  well  as  precision  in  the  same  form  of  fever.  They 
show  us  at  least,  however,  the  absurdity  of  expounding  disease  by 
any  of  the  laws  or  agencies  that  are  known  in  the  inorganic  world. 
These  definite  intervals  have  given  rise  to  several  designations  of  the 
same  form  of  fever;  and  according  to  the  interval  so  is  the  type.  We 
have  nothing  like  this  in  inflammations  (§  712-722,  764  e). 

771.  In  the  continued  form  of  fever,  and  in  remittents,  the  parox- 
ysms (or  exacerbations,  as  they  are  then  called)  recur  about  once  in 
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twenty-four  hours;  but  the  interval  is  more  indefinite  than  with  inter- 
mittents.  In  a  majority  or  the  cases  of  intermittent  fever  the  parox- 
ysms are  repeated  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  hence  the  name 
o£  tertian,  or  tertian  type.  The  next  most  common  are  qtwtidians,  or 
fever  with  daily  paroxysms ;  each  one  taking  place  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty-four hours,  A  third,  and  most  fixed  variety,  is  called  the  quartan, 
having  a  return  of  its  paroxysms  in  seventy-two  hours. 

772»  a,  Sometiraes  there  ia  a  periodical  difference  in  all  the  varie- 
ties, or  types,  of  the  intermittent^  of  four  hours ;  and  if,  as  now  and 
then  happens,  the  diSerence  be  greater,  the  fever  is  said  to  be  irr^u* 
Jur,  These  irregularities  are  commonly  owing  to  local  congestions, 
or  other  accidental  influences,  the  removal  of  which  will  generally  es- 
tablish the  more  de finite  intervaU 

772,  h.  When  the  foregoing  deviations  occur,  the  paroxysms  may 
either  anticipate  the  usual  hour,  or  be  delayed  beyond  it ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact»  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  law  of  vital  habit  (since 
it  is  inobedient  to  the  influence  of  the  natural  paroxysm  of  health), 
that  in  such  cases  the  paroxysms  are  opt  to  go  on  with  the  particular 
irregularity  with  which  they  began  (§  544,  &c.,  76S  a). 

772.  c.  Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  vital  properties,  and  illustrative  of  the  special  institutions  of 
organic  life,  relates  also  to  the  inequality  of  the  foregoing  intervals. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  interval  of  tertian  paroxysms,  for  example,  de- 
viate from  forty- eight  to  forty- six  hours,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
forty-eight  to  fifty  hours,  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms  will  be 
growing  earlier  in  the  former  case,  and  later  in  the  latter.  But  this 
is  not  the  most  striking  phenomenon  attending  these  cases;  for  wlieii 
the  paroxysms,  by  their  regular  anticipation  of  the  period  of  each  last 
preceding  paroxysm,  approach  the  night,  one  paroxysm  is  often  lost. 
This  phenoraenon,  however,  has  its  more  obvious  foundation,  as  the 
others  have  more  obscurely,  in  the  natural  laiv  of  the  body  already 
mentioned  (§  768,  «),  since  there  is  no  inherent  tendency  in  the  sys> 
tem  to  induce  a  paroxysm  during  the  night  (J  137  h,  149-152,  638). 

773.  The  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  are  often  so  nearly  allied 
in  pathology,  that  it  is  sometimes  dtlBciilt  to  decide  upon  the  type. 
Here  the  deviation  from  the  regular  form  of  the  inteniailtent  is  clearly 
owing  to  the  presence  of  venous  congestions,  or  to  inflammation ; 
since  the  intermissions  will  become  well  defined  as  soon  as  those  com- 
plications are  removed  (§  758,  762,  768  a), 

774.  The  natural  duration  of  continued  fever  is  about  three  weeks, 
rarely  six.  It  varies  with  intermittents  according  to  the  particular 
type.  Such  is  the  power  of  vital  habit  {§  544,  &c.},  that  a  tertian  nat- 
urally occupies  from  three  to  four  monlhs ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  nu- 
merous instances  iti  which  the  advantages  of  medicine  are  illustrated, 
and  the  philosophy  of  solidism  established ;  since,  as  it  respects  the 
pathology,  an  emetic,  or  a  dose  of  quinine  (of  no  analogous  virtues), 
may  so  alter  the  morbid  properties  as  to  place  ihem  at  once  in  a  c*jn* 
dition  to  recover  their  natural  state  (§  557  a,  904  d). 

Much,  however,  of  the  prolongation  of  fever  is  often  due  to  the  lo- 
cal forms  of  disease  which  supervene  on  its  progress,  to  errors  in  diotf 
fatigue,  &c, 

775*  Opposed,  also,  to  the  humoral  pathology,  and  all  the  physical 
hyjiotbe^es,  is  the  occasional  sudden  tenninatiou  of  continued  and  in- 
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tennittent  fevers,  in  a  state  of  health.  This  is  generally  preceded  by 
a  severe  paroxysm,  and  the  disease  is  ended  at  once  (§  557,  a).  The 
very  violence  of  morbid  action  is  attended  by  an  alteration  of  the  or« 
ganic  properties  which  enables  them  to  take  on  the  recuperative  pro- 
cess; just  as  we  sometimes  see  alcoholic  stimulants  overthrow  acute 
inflammation,  or  the  same  conditions  of  fever  (§  756).  Will  the 
chemist  or  humoralist  explain  1  Fothereill,  Falconer,  and  others,  sup- 
posed that  (^e  full  and  tense  pulse  which  often  supervenes  on  apo- 
plexy depends  upon  a  struggle  which  arises  from  an  action  of  the 
vires  vita  to  restore  health.  "I  believe,"  says  Fothergill,  "it  hap- 
pens in  most  cases  where  there  has  been  a  temporary,  or  even  mo- 
mentary cessation  of  the  animal  powers/' 

Remote  Causes  of  Fever. 

776.  I  come  next  to  the  remote  causes  of  fever,  and  to  consider, 
also,  yet  farther,  how  the  general  pathological  condition,  as  in  inflano- 
mation,  is  liable  to  modifications  by  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  re- 
mote causes,  and  how,  also,  fever  is  influenced  by  coexisting  inflam- 
mations and  venous  congestions ;  with  a  view  to  farther  illustration 
of  principles  of  various  import. 

777.  The  predisposing  causes  of  idiopathic  fever  probably  consist, 
in  all  cases,  of  the  results  of  vegetable  decay  (§  652,  653).  The  spe- 
cial type  and  modification  of  the  fever  are  determined  very  greatly 
by  the  nature  of  the  new  combinations ;  though  other  influences  may 
contribute  (§  650,  651,  758,  762,  773).  The  essential  causes  make 
their  impression  so  profoundly,  that  the  incubation  goes  on  although 
the  causes  may  have  long  ceased  to  operate ;  which  is  commonly  dif- 
ferent with  inflammations  (§  711,  &c.).  The  causes  of  fever  are  also 
distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  so  modifying  the  organic  properties 
of  certain  parts  by  their  direct  action,  that  the  entire  system  is  sympa- 
thetically brought  into  a  corresponding  morbid  state  (§  148,  657  b). 

778.  The  predisposing  csltses  of  fever  have  been  considered  in  all 
their  other  relations  to  the  disease  under  that  general  division  of  pa- 
thology ;  their  modus  operandi,  the  nature  of  predisposition,  the  in- 
tervening periods,  &c.  (\  148,  644,  &c.). 

779.  The  predisposing  causes  of  fever  are  also  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion and  venous  congestion ;  and  hence  it  is,  in  part,  that  fever  rarelv 
continues  long  without  the  appearance  of  one,  or  the  other,  or  bom 
conjointly,  of  these  local  affections.  Or,  the  local  may  precede  the 
constitutional  disease,  and  become  its  exciting  cause ;  or  the  former 
may  exist  without  developing  an  attack  of  the  latter, 'although  the 
system  be  predisposed  to  the  constitutional  affection.  Or,  again,  the 
explosion  of  the  general  malady  is  very  apt  to  occasion  a  full  develop- 
ment of  the  local  conditions  of  disease  in  organs  so  predisposed.  But, 
independently  of  this  predisposition  to  local  disease,  it  is  the  great 
tendency  of  febrile  action  to  lay  its  foundation.  The  occurrence  of 
these  local  affections  modifies  very  variously  the  constitutional  disease, 
and  increases  its  force  and  obstinacy.  The  treatment,  therefore,  must 
turn  greatly  upon  the  local  complications,  and  remain  strictly  anti- 
phlogistic till  they  are  removed  or  greatly  subdued. 

780.  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  diseases  which  are  so  consider- 
ably diverse  in  their  pathological  conditions  as  fever  and  inflammation 
should  be  produced  by  the  same  predisposing  causes.     But  this  only 
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shovra  that  tliere  are  analogiea  atnong  all  diseases.  All  Jepctid  upon 
cerlaiu  atalc^s  t>f  lliti  properties  of  lile  ;  and  as  the^e  propeitie-H  can 
never  be  greatly  diverted  from  their  natural  conditions  till  life  is  at  its 
ebb«  there  must  be  affinities  araong  all  njorbid  states.  By  consider- 
ing»  also,  that  the  vital  properties  bave  various  natural  rai>dificatioa9 
in  Jitlei'cnt  parta  we  come  to  understand  how  the  predisposing  causes 
of  fever  may  simiikaneously  predispose  particular  organs  to  inflamina- 
uon»  or  venous  congestions  {§  I33-152»  741  A,  767  a,  786,  Sac),  What 
1  have  said,  also,  in  former  sections  (§  662,  670,  675)  as  to  the  Uticlu- 
ating  state  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions  duriDg  die  progresj 
af  a  febrile  paroxysm  naay  reflect  !ight  upon  this  subject  of  aDalogies, 

Pathological  Cause  of  Fever, 

781.  Coming  to  the  pathology  of  fever,  morbid  anatomy  yields  ik> 
assistance,  and  proves  that  our  conclusions  as  to  the  eseeniial  nature 
of  diseas^  must  be  raainly  derived  from  its  phenomena  during  life 
(§  695,  &c,).  It  is  therefore  not  remarkable  that  they  who  look  for 
the  philosophy  of  disease  to  its  direct  manifestations  should  alone  dis- 
tingui^ih  idiopathic  fever  from  inflammation  (§  695,  i&c,  712-722,  757, 
759,  764,  770). 

782.  Next  to  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  no  question  in 
medicine  has  occasioned  more  speculation  than  that  of  fever.  The 
humoral  pathology  has  been  at  the  foundation  of  many  hypotheses, 
and  others  have  risen  upon  some  supposed  change  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  fiolids.  These  were  the  ancient  and  are  now  the  prevail- 
ing doctrines. 

783.  In  no  form  of  fever  do  the  symptoms  denote  an  absolute  un- 
varying aflection  of  any  organ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  va- 
riety occura  as  to  the  force  of  the  disease  in  different  parts.  These 
contingencies  have  suggested  the  minor  dosignationa  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 758  (§  134.  138,  142,  143,  &c.), 

784.  a.  Fever  being  a  disease  of  thf^rhole  body,  and  constantly 
liable  to  complications  with  local  inflammations  and  venous  conges- 
tions, it  is  particularly  important  that  all  the  attendant  symptoms 
should  becorno  elements  in  forming  our  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
and  force  of  the  disease,  both  in  a  genei*al  and  local  sense,  and  that 
our  prescriptions  should  be  determined  by  the  aggregate  weight  of  the 
phenomena  (§  675),  Vicissitudes  may  be  also  hourly  nccurring  in 
different  parts,  embarrassing  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  and 
demanding  m  highest  exercise  (§  675,  685,  686,  857). 

7S4,  b.  Owing  to  the  universality  of  the  disease,  and  the  general 
coincidence  in  its  pathological  character,  remedial  agents,  wlien  ap- 
plied before  morbid  habit  has  taken  possession,  or  local  inflammations 
have  supervened,  will  stretch  their  influence  over  the  universal  body, 
and  may  institute  every  where  those  pathological  changes  which  are 
capable  of  a  progressive  march  to  their  ultimate  termination  in  health 
(§  143^152,  487,  535,  &c,,  557,  672,  854,  893.  &c,). 

785.  It  is  the  triumph  of  morbid  anatomy  that  it  lays  open  to  the 
senses  the  tangible  products  of  inflammation  j  while  it  8eiz€>5  upon 
svhat  an  observation  of  Nature  had  already  determined  as  to  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease.  The  great  family  of  fevers  shall  sustain  thia 
position  of  the  vitalist,  since  here  nothing  is  seen,  in  numerous  cases, 
after  life  has  become  extinct.     The  knife  of  the  anatomist  goes  down 
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to  the  smallest  fibre,  and  the  aid  of  the  eye-glass  is  summoned  in  vain. 
And  yet  do  we  know  about  as  much  of  the  pathology  of  fever,  for 
practical  purposes,  as  of  inflammation,  and  the  treatment  of  one  is  as 
well  determined  as  of  the  other  (§  705).  This  has  been  inferred  from 
the  vital  phenomena  of  both  diseases,  and  from  an  observation  of  the 
effects  of  remedies.  These  phenomena  are  not  less  multifarious  in 
fever  than  in  inflammation ;  and  so  far  as  sensible  changes  attend  the 
immediate  instruments  of  disease  there  is  more  to  be  seen  in  febrile 
than  in  inflammatory  diseases.  In  both  there  is  commonly  an  in- 
creased volume  of  blood  circulating  in  the  capillaries;  but  there  is 
also,  as  a  common  element  of  fever,  a  primary  contraction  of  those 
vessels.  What  I  have  now  said  is  the  test  between  organic  philoso- 
phy and  morbid  anatomy  (&  1056). 

And  how  is  it  with  the  signs  which  denote  the  essential  pathology  ? 
We  have  seen  that  the  facts  are  equally  clear  in  both  diseases,  that 
there  is  an  exaltation  of  irritability  and  mobility  from  the  time  of  their 
invasion  (§  743,  744,  &c).  But  that  is  all  we  can  learn  of  the  partic- 
ular changes  which  they  undergo  in  either  affection,  and  that  is  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  disease.  The  organic  properties  and  functions 
have  also  sustained  a  change  in  kind^  which  is  likewise  known  by  the 
phenomena.  It  is  that  change  which  constitutes,  essentially,  the  dis- 
eases, respectively,  and  which  distinguishes  one  from  the  other  (§  177- 
181).  The  phenomena,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  nature  of  this 
essential  change ;  but  what  they  disclose  as  to  the  exaltation  of  irrita- 
bility and  mobility,  in  connection  with  their  more  indefinite  sugges- 
tions^ and  with  experimental  observation,  enables  us  to  institute  all  the 
pathological  and  therapeutical  principles  that  are  necessary  or  useful 
in  practice.  The  rest  is  concealed,  because  it  would  be  useless  for 
man  to  know  it.* 

The  cold  stage,  or  invasion  of  fever,  when  morbid  action  is  most 
profound,  is  marked,  it  is  true,  by  an  apparent  debility  of  the  living 
powers ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  diflicult  to  show  that  this 
universal  opinion  is  erroneous.  In  a  former  section,  however,  I  have 
attempted  it  (§  743).  Its  practical  importance  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  since  it  deters  the  practitioner  from  the  use  of  the  lan- 
cet, or  leads  him  to  that  of  stimulants ;  especially  in  congestive  fevers 
(§  961,  &c.).  The  error  has  proceeded,  in  part,  from  the  very  fact 
which  evinces  an  exalted  state  of  irritability  and  mobility, — the  tonic 
contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels  during  the  cold  stage.  The  em- 
barrassed action  of  the  heart,  diminished  circulation,  sympathetic  in- 
fluences of  venous  congestions,  the  partial  loss  of  control  over  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  or  indisposition  of  the  will  to  act,  and  the  want  of  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  of  the  morbid  changes 
to  which  they  are  liable,  have  contributed  their  bhare  to  this  mistaken 
A-iew  of  the  pathology  of  fever.  Nothing,  however,  has  done  so  much 
toward  the  doctrine  of  *'  debility,"  and  the  stimulant  treatment,  as  the 
impaired  energy  of  the  will  over  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  arises 
from  the  venous  congestions  that  are  associated  with  fever  (§  569,  487, 
488i).     I  shall  therefore  proceed  next  to  the  subject  of  Coogesdon. 

*  I  had  a  patient  whose  head  of  dense  black  hair  changed  in  the  cdnne  of  one  night 
to  a  bright  bluisk  tttrkeif-green,  as  the  result  of  remittent  fever.  He  recovered,  and  nis 
hair  returned  gradoally  to  its  former  blaclc.  I  had  been  before  skeptical  as  to  the  re- 
puted effect  oT  the  nervoos  influence  when  excited  by  fear  in  changing  the  hair  fii4' 
dealy  from  dark  to  white. 
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786.  The  pathology  of  venous  coiif:re8tioii,  its  treatment,  &c.»  fonn 
im  extensive  Essay  m  the  Medical  and  Ptiysiolo^cal  Comnientanes, 

For  al!  that  relates  to  the  pathology  of  that  disease,  as  well  as  ol 
varix,  and  for  an  exposure  of  iho  errors  of  former  doctrines,  and,  in- 
deed, for  most  that  is  essentially  importaot  in  that  Essajf,  I  claim  the 
merit  of  an  exclusive  originality  (Rights  of  Authors,  p.  919,  no.  28.) 

787,  The  conclasions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  if  founded  in  nature, 
are  among  the  moat  imptntant  in  practical  and  theoretical  medicine ; 
since  tho  conditions  which  obtain  in  venous  congestion  often  demand 
an  energetic  practice^  reveal  the  true  cause  of  the  extensi%'e  mortality 
which  has  resulted  from  the  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers^  and  enforce 
the  admission  of  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  ia  physiology 
(§  710;  6).  The  relation,  for  example,  of  tho  pathology  of  venous 
congestion  to  the  philosophy  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c.,  illus- 
trates the  vital  character,  and  establishes  the  elements  of  that  com 
plex  function  (§  384-391). 

78S.  During  the  last  century,  the  enlarged  state  of  the  veins,  which 
forms  the  prominent  characteristic  of  venous  congestion,  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  writei^,  who  ascribed  a  malign  influence  to  tho 
enlargement,  though  they  regarded  it  merely  as  a  mechanical  phe- 
nomenon. From  that  time,  till  a  recent  period,  this  state  of  the  voina 
was  lost  sight  of  entirely,  notwithstanding  it  contributes,  more  than 
the  recognized  forms  of  inflammation,  to  the  mortality  of  the  human 
race.  The  neglect  of  this  disease  in  our  ov\m  times  probably  arises 
from  the  prevailing  disposition  to  intei^ret  organic  phenomena,  wheth- 
er healthy  or  morbid,  upon  chemical  and  mechanical  principles. 

789.  The  foregoing  enlargement  of  the  veins  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  the  disease,  though  of  minor  importance.  This  enlargement 
has  been  universally  referred  to  an  obstruction  of  the  current  of  ve- 
nous blood,  or  to  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  and  a 
stagnation  of  blood  within  them.  It  has  been  also  as  universally  sup- 
posed that  all  the  evil  results  of  this  disease  are  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulated or  stagnated  blood,  while  it  is  in  tho  highest  degree  probable 
that  neither  the  enlargement  of  the  veins,  tior  the  increased  volume 
of  blood  within  them,  ia  productive  of  a  single  morbid  phenomonoij 
(§748). 

790,  a.  The  enlargements  of  veins  which  are  produced  by  ligatures, 
hanging,  reflux  of  blood,  and  as  presented  in  the  "circuitous  circula- 
tion^' occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  tumors  or  obliteration  of  the  trunk 
of  a  vein,  are  in  no  respect  instances  of  venous  congestion,  althougli 
they  are  generally  adduced  as  the  most  palpable  examples  of  that  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  the  stimulus  of  distension  arising  from  pressure 
on  a  vein  may  give  rise  to  the  sub-acute  disease  which  constitutes  es- 
aenlially  congestion,  varix,  and  venous  hypertrophy;  as  set  forth  in 
my  former  Essay. 

Four  mechanical  hypotheses  have  been  surmised,  to  meet  the  eici- 
gencies  of  all  cases.  One  of  them  supposes,  that,  during  the  cold 
stage  of  fever,  the  blood  being  determined  from  the  centre  to  tHc 
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circumfereDce,  accumulates  about  the  heart,  and  then  regurgitates 
throughout  the  venous  system  of  the  internal  organs.  A  second  is 
similar  in  principle.  It  supposes  that,  at  other  times,  the  accumula- 
tion results  from  a  simply  diminished  energy  of  the  vis  a  tergo^  which 
is  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  circulation,  and  that  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  takes  place  in  the  veins  as  a  consequence.  A 
third  hypothesis  assumes  that  an  embarrassed  circulation  takes  place 
in  the  lungs,  by  which  an  obstruction  is  constituted  to  a  return  of 
blood  to  thel  heart,  when,  also,  as  a  farther  consequence,  the  blood 
accumulates  in  the  veins  of  other  parts,  particularly  the  head.  The 
fourth  hypothesis  has  a  similar  mechanical  cause.  It  imagines  that 
venous  congestions  in  all  parts  are  owing  to  obstructions  occasioned 
by  hepatic  disease. 

I  have  shown  that  tbe  objections  to  all  the  foregoing  suppositions 
are  numerous  and  conclusive.  In  respect  to  those  of  a  general  na- 
ture, which  are  mostly  applicable,  I  may  now  say  that  it  is  obvious 
that  the  blood  would  accumulate  principally  about  the  right  cavitfes 
of  the  heart  alone,  and  not  in  the  veins  of  distant  organs.  Or,  should 
a  reflux  happen,  it  should  be  coextensive  and  equcd  in  the  veins  of 
all  parts  at  equal  distances  from  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, venous  congestion  is  limited  to  particular  parts,  oflen  to  one  or- 
gan, which  may  be,  also,  distant  from  the  heart  or  supposed  centre  of 
obstruction.  It  is  often,  for  example,  the  brain  only  that  is  congested ; 
where,  too,  accumulations  of  blood,  unless  from  disease  of  the  ve- 
nous parietes,  would  be  prevented  by  gravitation  alone.  Again,  also, 
were  there  any  foundation  for  these  hypotheses,  the  liver,  stomach, 
kidneys,  lungs,  &c.,  should  always  be  congested  whenever  the  brain 
is  the  seat  of  the  supposed  reflux  of  blood.  It  is  also  obvious  that, 
the  moment  an  equilibrium  is  restored  to  the  general  circulation,  as 
in  bloodletting,  the  volume  of  blood  should  be  equally  reduced  in  the 
veins  of  all  parts.  Contrary  to  this,  however,  the  veins  of  some  par- 
ticular organ  or  organs  often  continue  in  a  state  of  great  enlargement, 
as  in  the  brain,  &c. ;  while  the  central  accumulation  of  blood,  the 
supposed  cause,  is  now  completely  removed. 

790.  b.  So  indefinite  has  been  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion, 
that  injuries  attendant  on  falls,  and  those  prostrated  states  that  are  in- 
duced by  the  shock  of  surgical  operations,  have  been  regarded  as 
identical  with  profound  congestion ;  and  this  even  by  so  distinguished 
and  able  an  observer  as  Dr.  Armstrong.  This  great  error  in  theory 
may  explain  his  commendation  of  stimulants  in  aggravated  forms  of 
congestive  fever,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
their  more  indiscriminate  use  in  less  prostrating  conditions  of  the  dis- 
ease (^  970). 

791.  To  arrive  at  the  true  pathology  of  venous  congestion,  as  well 
as  to  ascertain  the  powers  which  circulate  the  blood,  it  was  one  of 
my  primary  objects  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  con- 
gested veins  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  supposition  (§ 
790) ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  veins  are  in  a  state  of  active  dilatation, 
4nd  that  the  blood  circulates  freely  within  them.  (See  Camm,t  vol.  ii. 
Also,  §  382-394.) 

792.  I  have  shown,  also,  that  the  veins  are  susceptible  of  active  di- 
latation in  their  natural  state  from  the  local  irritation  of  stimulants ; 
and  that  it  is  owing,  primarily,  to  this  action  of  the  veins  that  thejr 
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BWell  wbeii  the  hand  k  imraereed  m  warm  water  or  exposed  to  a  fire 
From  these  premises,  I  passed  on  to  a  demonstration  that  the  veins 
possess  an  exqtiisite  relation  to  the  communicating  arteries,  of  a  sym- 
pathetic nature,  and  by  which  they  dilate  actively  in  obedience  to  the 
action  which  exists  in  the  communicating  arteries,  and  the  quantities 
of  blood  which  may  be  transmitted* — See,  also,  ^  387. 

I  endeavored  to  show,  abo,  that  when  the  veins  become  infiamed, 
as  in  acute  phlebitis,  or  in  the  sub-acute  state  of  venous  congesiiiin, 
the  inflammation  of  their  coats  acta  as  a  stimulant,  and  thus  occasionn 
an  active  dilatation. 

793*  Wbatevor^  therefore,  will  produce  any  degree  of  inflammation 
in  the  venous  parietes,  w^ill  be  a  remote  cause  of  dilatation  j  and,  al- 
though the  phenomenon  depend  upon  that  physiological  constitution 
of  the  veins  which  occaaiotis  their  active  liilatation  when  increased 
quantities  of  blood  are  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  or  when  ihey 
are  irritated  by  sitnple  stimuli  (§  387 )»  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
tlie  proximate  cause  of  the  morbid  and  the  natural  phenomenon.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  simply  an  obedience  to  natural  influencesp 
and  the  phenomenon  is  therefore  transient;  in  the  former,  the  influ- 
ences are  morbid,  and  the  organic  properties  altered  from  their  healthy 
standard,  and  the  dilatation,  therefore,  is  also  coteraporaneous  with 
the  disease,  or  until  the  vein  becomes  disorganized,  as  in  acute  phle- 
bitis. In  the  natural  state  there  is  also  an  increased  volume  of  blood 
constantly  transmitted  to  the  veins ;  in  the  morbid  the  increased  vol- 
ume depends  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  veins.  And  yet  the  mor- 
bid dilatation  has  the  physiological  constitution  for  its  foundation. 

The  fV>l lowing  example  shows  the  operation  of  the  natural  princi- 
ple- *'  Cooks/'  says  Sir  B.  Brodie,  **  are  subject  to  varicose  veins. 
Why  1  If  you  put  one  hand  into  warm  water,  and  the  other  into 
cold,  you  know  that  the  veins  of  the  former  become  dilated,  and  that 
those  of  the  latter  will  contract/* 

This  is  a  clear  illustration  of  the  physiological  constitution  of  the 
veins,  both  as  to  active  dilatation  and  contraction.  But  it  goes  no  far- 
ther. The  dilatation  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  a  healthy  vital 
stimulus,  and  depends,  in  part,  upon  a  constantly-increased  volume 
of  blood  which  is  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  as  set  forth  in  section 
387.  In  varix  there  is  no  such  increased  volume  transmitted,  nor  in 
phlebitis,  nor  in  venous  congestion.  The  dilatation  is  also  permanent 
in  the  latter  cases,  while  in  that  of  the  cf^ok  it  subsides  as  soon  as  the 
stimulus  of  heat  is  withdraw^l.  The  illustration  is,  indeed,  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  intended  philosophy,  since  cooks  are  not  subject  to 
varicose  atlections  in  their  arras,  which  are  alone,  though  constantly, 
exposed  to  hot  water.  And  so  of  the  glass-blower.  It  is  nothing 
more  tlian  the  phenomenon  which  proceeds  from  exercise,  or  febrile 
acdoii.  or  even  from  the  common  forms  of  inflammation;  though 
slightly  modified  in  these  morbid  states  of  action.  The  example 
serves  lo  confirm,  also,  what  I  have  taught  as  to  the  physiological  re- 
lations between  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  instrumentality  of  a 
great  principle  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  (^  387). 

The  assumed  analogy  lo  varix  in  the  foregoing  example  is  a  part 
of  the  common  mistake  of  confounding  the  physical  with  the  vital 
laws,  and  shows  the  untenable  nature  of  all  such  positions.  We  re- 
lax dry,  dead  matter  by  soaking  it  in  warm  water.     The  water  peor 
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etrates  the  substance;  and  this  whether  warm  or  cold.  But  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  cook  if  she  take  the  hand  from  the 
warm  water  and  place  it  with  the  other  in  the  cold  water  ] 

794.  The  Tenous  tissue  is  composed  of  three  coats ;  the  inner, 
which  resembles  considerably  a  serous  membrane,  the  middle,  which 
possesses  longitudinal  fibres,  and  the  external  or  cellular  coat 

The  inflammation  is  seated  mostly  in  the  inner  coat.  Contraction 
and  dilatation  are  effected  by  the  fibres  of  the  middle  coat ;  which,  be- 
ing longitudinal,  are  capable  of  producing  contraction  or  dilatation 
with  rapidity  and  uniformity  over  a  great  extent.  This  natural  pro- 
vision was  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  venous  circulation,  and  to  ac- 
commodate the  diameters  or  capacity  of  the  veins  to  the  suddenly 
and  constantly  varying  proportions  of  blood  transmitted  to  them  from 
the  arteries.  Circulation  could  not  be  performed  without  it ;  since, 
if  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  were  effected  by  the  supposed  mechan- 
ical distension  of  the  blood  when  increased  volumes  are  determined 
upon  them  by  the  arteries,  the  physical  resistance  of  the  veins  would 
impede  the  transmission,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  blood. 
There  would  then  be  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  arteries  and 
veins,  which  would  constitute  a  fundamental'  defect  in  organization. 
Nay,  more ;  this  harmony  reaches,  also,  to  special  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties  of  the  venous  tissue,  by  which  the  veins  are  ren- 
dered sensitive  to  the  varying  states  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  to 
impressions  arising  from  the  varying  quantities  of  transmitted  blood 
(§  133,  &c.,  385). 

795.  a,  NoWy  it  is  in  the  foregoing  peculiar  organization  of  the 
veins,  and  the  special  modifications  of  their  vital  properties,  that  all 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  acute  phlebitis  and  venous  congestion 
have  their  foundation.  The  veins  dilate  actively  when  inflamed,  be- 
cause such  is  their  natural  function  when  impressed  by  stimuli,  espe- 
cially their  natural  stimulus,  the  blood.  Their  dilatation  is  permanent 
in  inflammation,  as  that  affection  operates  as  a  permanent  stimulus ; 
and  irritability  is  permanently  increased,  by  which  the  blood  has, 
also,  a  preternatural  effect  (§  143,  &;c.). 

795, 0.  From  the  exquisite  development  of  their  organic  properties*, 
the  veins  are  extremely  liable  to  inflammation ;  especially  that  sub- 
acute form  which  constitutes  venous  congestion.  And  whether  their 
inflammations  exist  in  the  form  of  acute  phlebitis,  varix,  or  venous 
congestion,  it  is  always  diffuse,  extending  rapidly  over  the  venous  tis 
sue,  and  liable,  in  all  its  forms,  especially  of  phlebitis  and  congestion, 
to  give  rise  to  great  constitutional  disturbances.  The  diffuse  nature  of 
inflammation  is  partly  owing  to  the  natural  principle  by  which  the 
venous  tissue  has  an  associated  action  over  an  extensive  surface ;  and 
all  the  local  and  constitutional  phenomena  may  be  traced  to  the  pecu- 
liar vital  constitution  of  the  veins  (§  151,  &;c.). 

Turning,  however,  to  the  arterial  system,  we  find  all  things  ouite 
the  reverse,  and  referable  to  the  natural  vital  constitution  of  those 
vessels  (§  149,  &c.).  The  arterial  tissue  is  very  little  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, the  disease  is  always  very  circumscribed,  and  produces  but 
little,  or  no  constitutional  effect  (§  140,  526  a). 

796.  It  was  an  important  object  in  my  Essay  on  Venous  Conges- 
tion to  establish  satisfactory  analogies  between  acute  phlebitis  and  ve- 
nous congestion,  and  I  extended  the  analogies  to  varix  and  venous 
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hypertrophy ;  and  in  no  doing,  as  well  as  by  the  specific  facts,  demon* 
^imtad  the  lafl  a  minatory  nature  of  those  last  affections.  The  ijeveral 
coDditions  wero  thus  brought  to  illustrate  and  confirm  tlie  common 
nature  of  their  pathological  cause.  Nor  was  the  necessity  overlooked 
of  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of 
varix  upon  local  obstructions  to  the  venous  circulation  and  stagnation 
of  bloody  nor  of  applying  to  practical  uses  the  true  patholog)*  of  varix 
(§  350i).  It  was  thus  shown  how  it  happens  that  tying»  or  diiriding^« 
varicoao  veins,  is  so  often  followed  by  active  phlebitis. 

Besides  its  never  having  been  shown  that  any  obstructing  cause  ex- 
ists either  in  venous  congestion,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  varix,  if  any 
stagnation  of  blood  arose  from  other  causes,  the  valves  of  the  veins 
should  be  closed,  and  a  knotted  appeamnco  presented  at  the  several 
points.  Such,  indeed,  had  always  been  the  supposition  in  relation  to 
the  valves,  till  1  proved  it  otherwise.  While  rhe  blood  circulates,  the 
valves  arc  necessarily  open  (§  391). — Rlgrts  of  Authors,  p.  919. 

797.  Taking  the  most  simple  and  subdued  form  of  venous  inflam- 
mation, and  in  its  most  local  sense,  we  have  a  type  of  the  whole  by 
which  we  may  ascend  progressively  upward  till  wo  reach  the  strontj- 
ly-marked  conditions  of  phlebitis,  without  losing  a  bold  ujxjti  many 
striking  analogies  which  assure  us  that  the  common  feature  is  imparted 
by  venous  inflammation.  When  constitutional  influences  may  not  ob- 
tain, as  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  %'arix,  there  are  still  present  the 
dilatation  of  the  veins^  thoir  long-continued,  unembaiTassed  circulation, 
their  ultimate  disorganization,  pain,  soreness,  liability  to  active  phlc- 
bitist  &c.,  to  establish  the  intimate  relationship  of  varix  to  the  high- 
est grades  of  venous  inHammaiion,  and  to  throw  a  broad  light  over  the 
common  family,  however  they  may  be  removed  in  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. 

798.  It  is  also  an  important  practical  fact,  as  well  as  proof  of  the 
physiological  doctnne  of  venous  congestion,  that  this  affection  often 
springs  up  in  quick  succession  in  different  firgans,  and  often  manifest- 
ly as  sympathetic  results  of  each  other  {§  525,  a)^  The  same  is  also 
partially  true  of  active  phlebitis.  Apoplexies  are  often  remotely 
owing  either  to  irritation  of  tlie  stomach,  or  to  venous  congestions  of 
the  liver.  On  dissection,  we  find  in  most  of  the  cases  a  state  of  ve- 
nous engorgement  in  the  broin,  which  has  been  excited  sympatheti- 
cally by  one  of  the  foregoing  causes.  It  is  especially  to  hepatic  con- 
gestion, connected  with  peculiar  inflnences  of  external  predisposing 
causes,  and  the  law  of  sympathy  whicli  predominates  in  the  venou« 
tissue  (§  387),  that  we  must  ascribe  the  epidemic  apoplexies  which 
have  been  described  by  numerous  writers  from  Hippocrates  to  our 
own  times.  And  how  absurd  woul^  be  the  conjecture  that  in  such 
apoplexies  there  happens  an  epidemic  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
venous  circulation  of  the  brain,  and  where,  too,  gravitation  would  pre- 
vent all  accumulations  of  venous  blood,  were  it  not  for  the  active,  naor- 
bid  dilatation  of  the  veins ! 

790.  My  demonstration,  also,  of  the  essential  contribution  of  th^ 
derivative  or  suction  power  of  the  heart  to  venous  circulation  brings 
into  view  another  principle  which  must  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  all 
accumulations  of  blood  in  the  Yems,^(E3sa^  in  Camm.  Also,  §  388- 
390.) 

800,  Passing  over  a  multitude  of  facta  which  I  fanmcrly  embm- 
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oied  in  the  foregoing  illustrative  proof  of  the  inflammatory  natmre 
of  venous  congeBtion,  and  vaiix,  I  may  now  appeal  to  morbid  anato- 
my for  a  tangible  demonstration  of  my  conclusions.  But  this  ground 
is  too  extensive  and  circumstantial  for  the  objects  of  the  present  work ; 
and  it  has  been  most  amply  explored  in  my  former  Essay.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  however,  that  the  blood  often  gravitates  from  congest- 
ed veins  of  the  liver  after  death  (p.  725,  note), 

801,  a.  Let  us,  therefore,  attend  next  to  a  more  pi*actical  demon- 
stration, which  will  be  again  resumed  under  the  Philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood  ;  namely,  the  appropriate  treatment  of  ve- 
nous congestion,  in  its  simple  forms,  and  as  complicated  with  idio- 
pathic fever.  There  is  no  practical  question  of  greater  moment,  none 
more  likely  to  be  decided  by  theoretical  principles,  and  none  where 
the  therapeutical  facts  settle  more  conclusively  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  treatment. 

801,  b.  The  method  of  cure  had  been  cither  empyrical,  or  without 
a  sound  principle  to  guide  it,  till  my  Essay  was  published.  So  far  as 
the  mechanical  hypothesis  has  had  its  sway,  it  has  led  to  nothing  but 
error,  suffering,  and  death ;  since,  upon  that  ground,  stimulants  have 
been  the  remedies. — ^Notes  F  p.  1114,  S  p.  1124. 

Nevertheless,  experience  has  led  some  of  the  soundest  minds,  as  it 
has  many  in  regard  to  the  humoral  pathology  in  its  broad  application, 
to  disregard  the  dictates  of  hypothesis,  and  to  depend  upon  bloodlet- 
ting and  other  antiphlogistic  means  ;  and  the  result  has  proved  that 
they  are  the  only  successful  means.  But  there  was  little  of  this  prac- 
tice till  the  time  of  Armstrong,  and  even  this  philosopher  yielded  to 
the  mechanical  doctrine  in  those  intense  forms  of  the  difease  where 
loss  of  blood  was  most  imperatively  demanded  (§  4,  960,  961,  964 
1005).    Bloodletting  was  inculcated  by  the  ancient  masters. 

Now,  therefore,  antiphlogistic  means  being  the  remedies  for  inflam- 
mation of  other  tissues,  and  stimulants,  as  in  such  inflammations,  be- 
ing pernicious  in  venous  congestions,  they  concur  with  all  other  facts 
in  establishing  the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  disease. 

801,  c.  By  the  guide  of  the  pathology  and  principles  which  I  have 
indicated,  and  as  shown  by  the  results  of  the  best  and  the  worst  expe- 
rience, we  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  cure  with  an  intelligible 
object  before  us ;  nor  are  we  harassed  by  doubts,  nor  fluctuate  from 
experiment  to  experiment  (§  960,  1005).  There  is  a  specific  object 
in  contemplation,  the  only  principal  one  to  which  our  treatment  should 
ever  refer  (§  667,  &c.),  and  we  pursue  it  with  steadiness  of  purpose, 
and  without  the  alarm  or  those  imputations  of  imbecility  to  a  noble 
art  which  flow  from  the  mechanical  doctrine,  with  its  associated 
visions  of  debility.  We  regard  the  sluggish  mood  of  the  will  as 
constituting  much  of  what  otherwise  seems  a  state  of  universal  weak- 
ness (§  487  A,  569,  743),  and  look,  as  in  all  other  cases,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  an  enlightened  understanding,  upon  an  insidious  and  powerful 
foe,  since  we  know  his  ambush  and  his  strength,  and  our  own  means 
of  circumvention  and  defeat. 

802.  As  to  the  incipient  seat  of  venous  congestion,  I  shall  only  now 
say,  that  farther  observation  has  sustained  the  opinion  which  I  ex- 
pressed, and  endeavored  to  enforce,  in  the  Commentaries^  that  there  is 
"  much  ground  for  believing  that  the  inflammatory  action  begins  in  the 
eaptllary  veins,  and  that  it  is  subsequently  propagated  to  their  trunks." 
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Many  gi-outids  arc  set  forth  for  the  conclusion,  some  of  which  wem 
of  the  nature  of  principles ;  such  as  the  extent  in  which  the  venoua 
syijtem  of  organs  is  generally  and  simultaneously  involved^  &;c,  Thia 
also  corresponds  with  what  I  have  said  of  the  natural  function  of  these 
vessels  id  relation  to  the  varying  proportion  of  transmitted  blood. 

When  the  larger  veins  are  the  seat  alone  of  accumtilaied  blood, 
they  are  commonly  isolated,  as  iti  varix.  Nor  does  venous  conges- 
tion affect  the  largest  series ;  but  it  is  commonly  limited  to  some  com- 
plex vital  organ,  where  we  are  certain  that  the  capillary  veins  are 
more  highly  endowed  with  the  properties  of  life  than  in  parts  which 
ai*e  less  instrumental  in  the  great  organic  piocesses,  and  where  re- 
mote causes,  external  and  internal,  may  therefore  operate  with  great- 
er intensity,  or  any  general  derangement  of  the  organ  may  develop  in 
the  venous  capillaries  the  supposed  morbid  conililion.  The  termina- 
ting aeries  of  the  arterial  system  are  the  instraraents  of  all  the  great 
vital  actions,  and  of  all  diseases, — of  venous  congestion  itself  Anal- 
ogy, therefore,  as  well  as  the  general  office  of  the  veins,  and  their  an- 
atomical and  functional  alliance  to  the  terminating  series  of  arterial 
vessels,  show  us  that  the  organic  properties  of  veins  are  more  strong- 
ly pronounced  in  the  venous  capillaries  than  in  the  venous  trunks. 
And  yet  they  may  be  so  raodilicd  that  inflammation  may  run  higher* 
in  the  trunks  tljan  in  the  capillaries  (§  134,  387,  526  a). 

803.  Venous  congestion  often  passes  rapidly  into  inflammation  of 
other  tissues  with  which  the  congested  veins  may  be  associated ;  i^nd 
both  forms  of  the  disease  frequently  exist  together  in  the  same  organ. 
This  remarkable  fict  of  the  ready  passage  of  venotis  congestion  into 
iiiflammatioft  of  other  associate  tissues  grows  out  of  the  vita!  relations 
between  the  veins  and  arteries  (§  387).  The  mode  of  propagation, 
thereftjre,  is  by  eontinuous  sympathy*  or  by  reflex  ner^^ous  action*  Tho 
presence  of  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  veins  operates  cither  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  as  a  stimulus  upon  tho  commutticating  arteries, 
through  the  foregoing  natural  relations  (§  802),  and  thus  becomes  a 
sympFilhetic  cause  of  inflammation  in  some  other  associate  tissue. 
The  nature  of  the  irritation  is  strongly  manifested  in  the  violent  pul* 
sations  of  the  ahdominal  aorta,  and  of  the  cceliac  and  carotid  arteries, 
in  hepatic  and  cerebral  congestion  ;  and,  1  may  add,  that  this  phenom- 
enon alone  would  establish  tho  vital  nature  of  the  whole  assemblage 
of  movements  and  results.     It  is  the  result  of  continuous  sympathy  * 

804.  But,  while  the  foregoing  raoiKid  action  is  taking  place  in  tis-, 
sues  associated  with  the  congested  veins,  an  abatement  of  the  conges- 
tion or  venous  inflammation  is  simultaneously  going  f<)rward,  llxis 
harmoniouB  process  involves,  also,  another  beautiful  exemplification 
of  reflex  uf-rvous  act -on.  As  SfX)n  oj*  tho  supposed  influence  is  estab- 
lished upon  iho  capillary  arteries  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  a  reaction 
of  sympathy  takes  place  in  the  veins,  by  which  the  morbid  state  ia 
overcome  (§  143  c,  152,  524  c,  528,  657,  660,  905).  Their  contraction 
then  fiHows,  as  a  consequence,  and  **the  balance  of  the  circulation/' 
as  it  is  called  by  the  mechanical  theorists,  is  more  or  less  restored.  J 
This  salutary  reacting  sympathy  which  arises  from  the  supervening 
diseases  is  a  common  phenomenon.  Pulmonai-y  afleetions,  for  exam- 
ple, will  BUper^^cue  by  reflex  action  upon  gastric  disease,  and  simul- 
taneously operate  as  a  relief  to  the  stomach.  A  part  of  this  great  and' 
universal  law  is  manifested  by  the  operatioa  of  blisters,  and  sometimes^ 
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when  the  artificial  disease  subsides,  its  abatement  accelerates  the  decline 
of  the  natural  afl^ion,  and  thus  exemplifies  the  law  of  reflex  nervous 
influence  in  its  compound  aspect  (§  733  «,  893,  905). 

Inflammation  of  other  tissues  is  also  an  exciting  cause  of  venous 
congestion,  and  here,  too,  the  primary  affection  is  apt  to  subside  when 
the  sympathetic  one  has  taken  place;  the  philosophy  being  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  case  (§  638^). 

Again,  active  phlebitis  of  the  liver  is  not  infrequent,  preceded  by 
symptoms  of  venous  congestion,  which  has  simply  passed  into  the  more 
active  state,  just  as  irritation  of  varicose  veins  wiU  excite  acute  phlebitis. 

805.  With  the  farther  object  of  illustrating  the  pathology  of  venous 
congestion,  as,  also,  to  ascertain  the  pathology  of  spontaneous  hemor- 
rhage, I  have  gone  into  a  critical  inquiry  relative  to  the  latter  subject 
in  two  Essays  embraced  in  the  Commentaries,  one  of  which  is  devoted 
to  that  investigation  (vol.  i.,  p.  371-384  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  546-566).  The 
subject  involves  some  physiological  and  therapeutical  principles  of 
great  moment ;  and  so  rar  as  I  have  shown  the  general  dependence  of 
hemorrhage  upon  venous  congestion,  it  goes  with  my  other  facts  in 
establishing  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  disease.  As  a  prelimina- 
iT  step,  I  demonstrated  by  the  observations  of  mechanical  theorists, 
that  the  prevailing  physical  rationale  is  contradicted  by  their  own 
&cts ;  that  it  is  very  rare  that  ruptured  vessels  have  been  detected  by 
the  microscope,  and  that  no  vessels  admit  the  transudation  of  their 
fluids  till  putrefaction  has  opened  the  way.  I  shall  now  only  add,  that 
I  have  variously  shown  that  capillary  hemorrhage  is  not  only  the  re- 
sult of  a  vital  process,  but  is  analogous,  a^  had  been  supposed  by 
Hunter,  to  that  of  secretion.  Prominent  examples  occur  in  purpura 
hemorrhagica,  in  petechial  fevers,  in  sanguineous  apoplexy,  haemop- 
tysis, &c.  (^  1002). 

The  effusion  of  blood  is  the  result  of  a  salutary  effort  of  nature  to 
relieve  the  venous  inflammation  (§  732).  The  quantities  of  blood 
which  are  often  poured  out  in  this  condition  of  disease,  not  only  with 
safety  but  with  relief,  are  perfectly  astonishing,  and  such  as  would  be 
fatal  if  imitated  by  art.  We  may,  however,  well  take  a  lesson  from 
nature  as  to  this  her  antiphlogistic  treatment  of  venous  congestions, 
and  pause  over  the  administration  of  stimulants  to  revive  the  energies 
of  powers  when  prostrated  by  an  overwhelming  load  of  venous  inflam- 
mation, for  the  relief  of  which  nature  often  snatches  the  cure  from  the 
hand  of  art,  and  astonishes  the  stimulant  practitioner  by  a  stupendous 
and  successful  discharge  of  blood  (§  812,  1018,  1019).* 

806.  The  influences  of  venous  inflammation,  in  all  its  degrees,  are 
very  different  from  inflammation  of  other  tissues  (§  140).  The  gen- 
eral circulation,  for  instance,  is  apt  to  be  much  excited  in  common  in- 
flammations ;  but  in  acute  phldoitis,  and  in  venous  congestion,  the 
influences  are  quite  liable  to  be  of  a  depressing  nature,  especially  upcm 
the  general  circulation.  This  is  generally  true  when  either  form  of 
the  disease  exists  in  its  greatest  intensity ;  and  th^  phenomena  of  ex- 
citement obtain,  more  or  less,  when  these  forms  of  venous  inflamma- 
tion are  less  violent,  or  when  on  the  decline. 

Its  morbific  reflected  nervous  influences,  whether  it  bo  acute  or  sub- 
acute, are  of  a  compound  nature ;   partly  the  exciting  influences  of 
inflammation  when  affecting  other  tissues,  and  partly  the  depressing 
•fleets  which  are  peculiar  to   morbid  changes  in   the  venous   tissue. 
♦  See  NoTse  F  p.  1114,  Fp  p.  1186,  Go  p.  1188,  Ii  p.  1189. 
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Theae  are  the  most  viaibJe  results^  though  more  profound  changes  tako 
place,  The  predominaace  of  these  two  manifest  influences  is  gener- 
ally on  the  side  of  the  depressing  effect » in  the  stages  of  full  develop* 
nient ;  but,  in  what  may  be  called  the  chronic  state  of  venous  conges- 
tion, the  exciting  and  depressing  tendencies  seem  more  nearly  bal- 
anced. An  exception^  however,  should  be  made  in  respect  to  venous 
congestion  of  the  brain,  where  the  usual  exciting  inflyeuces  of  inflam- 
mation are  commonly  in  the  ascendant  (§  686  ^,  974  c,  975),  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  very  decided  Imrdriess,  incompressibility,  and 
considerable  fullness  of  pulso  attend  the  chronic  forma  of  hepatic  cou- 
gesiion,  and  that  there  will  be  little  other  apparent  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, excepting  as  the  stomach  performs  its  office  imperfectly,  the 
bowels  more  or  leas  torpid,  &c.,  and  that  these  cases  may  suddenly 
eventuate  in  a  very  aggravated  form ;  especiaily  if  miasmatic  fever 
happen  to  supervene*  The  character  of  the  pulse  then  undergoes  a 
very  stnking  change ;  becomes  small,  accelerated,  loses  much  of  its 
hardness  and  incompressibiliiy  (§  6S6  i,  GS8  d^  e).  A  chronic  state 
of  hepatic  congestion  is  oilen  tho  forerunner  of  miasmatic  fever,  and 
one  of  its  exciting  causes;  the  local  predisposition  having  been  form- 
ed by  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  general  malady  (§  ^55^  813), 

S07.  The  local  phenomena,  also,  are  apt  to  be  obscure  in  all  grada- 
tions of  venous  inflammation  ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  event  for  uterine 
phlebitis  to  terminate  iatally  without  its  presence  having  been  sus- 
pected ;  till  a  post-mortem  examination  has  revealed  a  disorganizetl 
state  of  the  uterine  and  iliac  veins,  attended  with  purulent  matter 
within  the  vessels.  And^  although  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  symptoms  beyond  what  may  he  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
pathology  of  venous  congestion,  and  tho  general  principles  which  I 
have  in  view  (§  800,  h),  it  is  still  worthy  ot'  the  practical  remark,  and 
as  showing,  also,  the  special  constitution  of  the  venous  tissue,  that  ita 
inflammations  of  every  degree  are  apt  to  be  unattended  with  much  pain, 
or  tenderness  on  pressure  j  excepting  when  in  the  form  of  varix,  which 
is  sometimes  very  painful,  and  often  lender  {§  725,  b).  An  absence  of 
those  common  phenomena  of  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  and  per- 
haps only  a  subdued  state  of  some  other  of  its  striking  symptoms,  not 
unfrequently  betray  the  unwary  into  a  false  security,  or  beguile  him 
into  the  fatal  belief  that  **  debility^'  is  the  worst  ailciidant. 

808,  Upon  my  theory,  therefore,  of  the  pathology  of  venous  conges- 
tion,  we  see  more  and  more  an  admirable  coocuirence  between  the 
morbid  phenomena  of  that  affection  and  the  natural  physiological 
manifestations  of  the  venous  system;  and  wo  arrive  through  tlic  phys- 
iological data  at  a  ready  interpretation  of  the  most  difticult  problems 
in  venous  congestion.  By  these  data  we  are  enabled  to  discover,  also, 
why  the  veins  of  tho  external  parts  of  the  body  are  not,  like  th*5se  of 
tho  internal  organs,  subject  to  congestion,  but  rather  to  varix;  and 
why,  again,  an  acute  inflammation  of  a  large  interaal  vein  is  often  lim- 
ited to  a  point  of  divergence  (§  133-152,  526,  576  <i,  57S  J,  579  b, 
721,  722,  794,  795). 

809.  It  is  owing  especially  to  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of  venous 
inflammation,  that  when  complicaled.  either  in  its  form  of  acute  phle- 
bitis or  venous  congestion,  with  idiopathic  fever,  it  greatly  modiiiefl 
the  phenumena  of  that  disease  ;  rendering  it  insidious,  obstinate^  ami 
fatal  (§  65 L  G62t  722  c).    It  is  always  an  attendani  of  the  plague^ 
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yellow  fever,  typhus,  cholera  asphyxia,  "  black  death/'  &c.,  and  im* 
parts  to  them  much  of  their  peculiarities,  severity,  and  danger. 

810.  Venous  congestion  and  acute  phlebitis  not  only  steal  their 
march  in  arabush  (§  807),  but  often  throw  a  mask  over  constitutional 
fever,  or  present  their  own  characteristics  aS  the  prominent  phenome- 
na. Hence  it  is  that  when  venous  inflammation  is  artificially  excited 
by  mechanical  injuries  of  the  veins,  or  by  irritating  injections,  the  re* 
suits  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  typhus,  or  yellow  fever.  It  was 
this  illusion,  as  well  as  a  radical  defect  in  his  physiological  views,  and 
practical  observations,  which  betrayed  Magendie  into  the  experiment- 
al fallacies  recorded  in  a  foregoing  section  (§  744). — ^Note  op.  1124. 

It  will  be  also  observed  that  the  experiments  go  to  prove  the  de- 
pendence of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  typhus  ana  yellow  fever  upon 
the  attending  venous  congestions. 

811.  The  foregoing  modifying  influence  of  venous  congestion  upon 
idiopathic  fever^§  688  dd,  806,  810,  961,  &c.)  is  one  of  the  many 
clear  demonstrations  of  the  modifying  effects  of  local  disease  upon  the 
vital  states  of  the  whole  system,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  bring  all  parts  into  harmonious  relation  with  any  changes  which 
such  local  disease  may  efiect  in  the  blood,  and  which  would  other- 
wise prove  morbific  (§  847,  g)*  It  shows,  also,  how  the  entire  body 
may  be  rendered  susceptible,  through  morbific  influences,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  remedial  agents  which  might  be  otherwise  inert,  and  how,  when 
those  agents  exert  salutary  eflects  upon  the  various  parts  that  may  be 
partially  influenced  by  some  local  malady,  the  morbidly  sympathizing 
parts  may  then  become  reacting  sources  of  salutary  impressions  upon 
the  more  absolute  seat  of  disease  (§  143,  149-152,  514  h,  638,  804. 
Also,  Med,  and  Phyt,  Camm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  649,  653-655,  &;c). 

The  reflex  nervous  influences  of  venous  inflammation  being  of  a 
mixed  character  (§  806),  are  extended,  also,  over  the  phenomena  of 
any  coexisting  membranous  inflammation,  as  well  as  of  idiopathic  fe- 
ver ;  thus  presenting  still  farther,  in  their  delicate  shades  as  well  as 
prominent  characteristics,  the  complex  results  of  diflerent  forms  of 
disease,  whether  existing  independently  or  in  connection  with  each 
other,  or  oflering  a  striking  illustration  of  the  natural  modification  of 
the  properties  of  life  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  morbid  changes  in  any  common  disease  correspond  in 
peculiarities  with  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  vital  properties  of 
the  tissue,  and  showing  how  reflex  nervous  influences  exerted  on 
remote  parts  correspond  with  the  peculiar  conditions  now  stated  (§ 
133-151,  191, 577,  578).  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  where  ve- 
nous congestion  is  complicated  with  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  it 
is  apt  to  lessen  the  haraness  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  to  modify  the 
other  symptoms  which  are  usually  attendant  on  the  recognized  form 
of  inflammation.  In  congestive  pneumonia,  and  epidemic  erysipelas, 
for  example,  it  so  far  disguises  the  usual  phenomena  of  the  associated 
inflammation,  that  practitioners  are  constantly  betrayed  into  the  fatal 
use  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  These  associated  conditions  supply, 
also,  a  good  exemplification  of  the  tendency  of  venous  inflammation 
to  maintain  the  pulse  within  a  limited  degree  of  that  hardness  and  in« 
compressibility  which  are  often  very  strongly  pronounced  in  inflam- 
mations of  other  tissues  (§  638j^,  814,  1005  h). 

812.  Examples  of  independent,  isolated  forms  of  venous  eonget* 
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tion  are  constantly  eeen  in  the  brain»  especially  of  children  and  ap» 
opieclic  subjects,  in  the  liver,  &c.  (§  790,  a).  But  the  most  prom- 
inent instance  accurs  in  puqjtira  hemorrhagica,  where  all  its  phe- 
nomena may  be  studied,  and  where  its  inflammatory  nature  may  he 
fully  ascertained,  particularly  if  not  complicated  with  fever,  or  with 
inflammation  of  oilier  tissues,  but  depending,  immediately,  upon  ex- 
tensive cougcstion  of  the  veius  (805,  1002  d), 

813,  a*  Venous  inflammation  in  the  form  of  congestion  is  occa- 
sioned more  freqiientiy  than  inflammation  of  other  tissues  by  the 
predisposing  causes  of  idiopathic  fover  {§  644,  &c.,  742,  &c,,  776, 
&CC.).  Congestive  fevers  and  local  congestions  prevaih  therefore,  at 
the  same  time  and  places.  Both  may  also  prove  excitintr  causes  of 
each  other  (§  712,  777,  &c.).  The  local  affection  may  exist  many 
weeks,  grow  into  a  state  of  intensity  without  being  suspected  {§  807), 
and  finally  give  rise  to  an  explosion  of  fever,  which,  from  the  mild 
ness  of  the  predisposition,  may  not  have  happened ^ut  for  the  exci- 
ting influences  of  the  local  disease.  The  fever  which  ensues,  diough 
not  a  sympathetic,  but  an  independent  disease,  aggravates  the  local 
concj-estion,  and  gives  greater  intensity  to  its  symptoms ;  though  both 
conditions  may  coexist  for  some  time  in  great  force  and  obstinacy 
without  any  prominetit  or  alarming  symptom.  These  cases  are  not 
uncommon,  nor  is  it  a  rare  circumstance,  in  such  instances,  for  prac- 
titioners in  good  repute  to  stand  appalled  over  a  lifeless  lx>dy  where 
they  had  only  a  few  hours  before  predicted  an  early  convalescence  j 
and  if  the  morhid  anatomist  be  summoned  to  the  scene  of  disappoint- 
ment, chagrin,  and  distress,  he  seeks  in  vain  for  his  post-mortem  pa^ 
thohgtj,  and  pronounces  a  malediction  upon  Nature,  or  upon  the  ira- 
perfectioas  of  science,  or  upon  the  imbecilities  of  art  (|  695,  &c.). 
**  Medical  philosophy  i&  a  metaphysical  subtlety,  and  it  were  a  thousand 
tiraes  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  than  to  give  up  our  senses  " 

813,  h.  Since,  therefore,  miasmata  are  so  extensively  the  cause  of 
venous  congestion,  it  is  important  to  consider  that  its  exact  patholog- 
ical character  will  depend^  cteteria  paribus,  like  that  of  fever,  upon 
the  exact  nature  of  the  miasma  (§  653).  Hence,  also,  the  constitu- 
tional modifications  of  fever  by  venous  congestions  will  be  more  or 
less  determined  by  the  exact  pathology  of  the  venous  disease,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  eflect  upon  the  system  of  the  miasmatic  agent  (§  644, 
&c.,'  722  c), 

814,  The  considerations  which  have  been  now  made  enable  us  to 
understand  the  sources  of  those  numerous  modifications  which  distin- 
guish the  different  species  of  fever,  and  aid,  especially,  our  compre- 
hcnsinn  of  their  connections  with  venous  congestion,  and  the  various 
modifying  influences  of  this  disease  upon  the  conatitutiosal  affection. 
Depending  greatly  on  the  specific  nature  of  their  predisposing  causes, 
the  local,  as  well  as  the  constitutional  changes,  being  imbued  in  the 
several  cases  with  the  specific  influence  of  these  causes,  and  the 
general  characteristics  being  detennined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
constitutional  affection,  the  incidental  venous  congestions  impart  yet 
another  general  resemblance  among  the  congestive  fevers ;  varying 
the  whole  from  their  simple  type,  and  often  more  or  less  confounding 
tho  specific  phenomena  under  a  common  aspect  (§  636J,  611). 

It  is  upon  principles  which  I  have  now,  and  at  other  times  stated, 
that  we  may  understand  why  the  typ!iU8  of  one  country,  or  of  one 
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season,  has  been,  under  equal  circumstances  of  treatment,  varied  in 
its  phenomena  from  that  of  another ;  why  epidemic  scarlatina  and 
measles  are  more  fatal  than  the  simply  contagious ;  epidemic  erysip- 
elas more  so  than  sporadic ;  why  the  inturmittents  of  Africa  are  more 
pernicious  than  those   of  other  countries  (^  630  «)• — Note  Oo. 

815.  When  venous  coi^gestion  so  far  disguises  the  attributes  of  idio- 
pathic fever  as  to  present  the  constitutional  phenomena  of  venous  in- 
flammation, there  is  no  condition  of  disease  which  demands  more  im« 
peratively  enlarged  views  in  pathology,  a  deeper  scrutiny  of  symptoms, 
or  greater  moral  firmness  for  its  appropriate  treatment.  If  danger  be 
seen,  it  appals  the  timid,  and  prostrated  voluntary  power  urges  him 
to  the  fatal  use  of  stimulants  (§  487,  488i,  569).  Under  these  fearful, 
but  common  conditions,  the  presence  of  well-marked  inflammation  of 
other  tissues  contributes  to  the  safety  of  the  patient.  Such  inflamma- 
tions, however  undesirable  in  other  aspects,  tend  to  counteract,  for 
awhile,  the  depressing  influence  of  venous  inflammation,  to  lull  the 
imagination,  which  sees  nothing  but  '*  debility,"  or  "  putrefaction,"  in 
the  prostrated  state  of  the  circulation  and  of  voluntary  motion,  and  in 
itself  sustains  the  powers  of  life  under  the  influence  of  depletive  rem- 
edies, which  alone  can  cure ;  and  gives  the  last  remaining  hope  which 
may  be  inspired  by  the  unaided  vis  medicatriXf  but  which  may  be 
speedily  extinguished  by  tonics  and  stimulants  (§  662  b,  675,  686).<l' 

816,  a.  Venous  congestion,  being  mostly  occasioned  by  miasmata, 
prevails  in  its  local  form  simultaneously  with  congestive  fevers,  and 
independently  of  any  apparent  predisposition  to  the  latter.  In  this 
simple  condition  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  afiect  the  abdominal  or- 
gans. Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  in  many  of  these  cases,  that  the  sys- 
tem is  also  imbued  with  a  predisposition  to  fever  (§  666).  In  a  still 
more  simple  form  it  is  common  in  cities ;  particularly  south  of  the  lat- 
itude of  forty  degrees.  It  seems  then  dependent,  also,  upon  malari- 
ous causes.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  liver  is  especially  the 
seat  of  venous  congestion  in  the  different  forms  of  congestive  fever,  and 
that  the  veins  of  this  organ  are  quite  liable  to  acute  phlebitis,  and  that 
the  phenomena  of  each  are  often  analogous,  a  very  special  proof  is  thus 
supplied  of  the  correspondence  of  the  pathological  states  (§  390  b,  526  bj 
803,  809). 

816,  b.  Other  causes  of  malign  influence  may  be  transiently  no- 
ticed. The  disease,  for  example,  is  generally  an  accompaniment  of 
severe  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  appearing  then  mostly  in  the  liver  and 
intestinal  canal ;  when  it  is  also  badly  modified  by  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  more  specific  aflection.  Again,  it  often  springs  up  as  a 
sequel  of  scarlet  fever;  when  it  is  also  imbued  with  the  lingenng  in- 
fluences of  that  complaint,  and  presents  obstinate  and  diflicult  prob- 
lems for  the  practitioner.  It  is  still  the  digestive  organs  that  suffer 
its  invasion ;  and  now  it  not  unfrequently  leads  to  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  peritoneum,  or  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  surface,  which 
ends  in  dropsical  effusions ;  or,  as  when  coexisting  with  scarlatina, 
glandular  swellings  may  suddenly  supervene  about  the  neck.  This 
IS  especially  true  if  the  intestinal  canal  be  often  subjected  to  the  irri- 
tation of  mercurials,  which  are  apt  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  morbific  na- 
ture in  scarlatina  (§  689, 1),  Gastric  irritations  in  childhood  are  com- 
mon causes  of  hepatic  and  cerebral  congestions ;  and  in  many  adults 
Uiere  is  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  cerebral  congestion  which  is 

♦  Sec  NtiTK  S  p.  1124. 
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apt  to  terminate  in  sangumcoua  apoplexy.  Various  kinds  of  poisons, 
aoimal  and  vegetable,  healthy  and  morbid,  give  rise  to  venous  coti* 
gestions  j  each  one  imparting  aome  peculiar  shade  of  differeTice  to  the 
affectton  (§  721,  722).  Such  is  tho  case  with  the  narcotic  poisons, 
alcohol  (in  delirium  ire  mens)  ^  hydrocyanic  acid^  the  poison  of  dissec- 
tion wounds,  the  wourari,  &c  (§  662;  c). 

All  the  foregoing  causes,  excepting  miasmata,  produce  the  local 
forms  of  venous  congestion ;  which  is  therefore  never  complicated 
with  idiopathic  fever  when  proceeding  from  those  causes  (§  653)* 

817.  Looking  back  upon  the  attributes,  the  causes,  the  constitu- 
tional effects,  and  the  morbid  anatomy,  of  venous  congestion,  and  con- 
sidering what  is  yet  to  be  said  of  its  treatment  (§  961,  &c,),  we  find 
a  great  amount  of  proof  in  favor  of  tho  vital  doctrine  which  I  have 
propounded  as  to  tho  pathology  of  this  disease.  As  in  inBamraations 
of  other  tissues,  tho  causes  are  such  as  make  their  impressions  upon 
the  properties  of  life.  We  see»  also,  in  like  manner,  even  a  greater 
variety  of  modifications  of  the  phenomena,  corresponding,  also,  with 
the  special  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes.  We  see  the  diseajse 
influenced  by  peculiarities  of  climate,  habits,  constitution,  age,  &c., 
and  constantly  arising  with  or  witliout  fever  in  some  places,  while  it 
is  rare  in  others.  It  affects  the  robust  far  more  frequently  than  the 
weak ;  high  livers,  the  sanguine,  and  especially  tipplers,  more  than 
the  temperate  and  other  constitutions.  We  see  it  staying  the  morbid 
anatomist,  \vhile  its  remote  cause  has  been  concealed  in  a  wound 
which  no  microscope  can  discover.  We  see  it  springing  up  in  the 
brain  in  obedience  to  tlie  specific  relations  of  many  agents  to  that  or- 
gan;  narcotic  poisons,  alcohol,  prussic  acid,  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c. 
We  see  it  coexisting  with  affections  of  a  distinctly  inflammatory  char- 
acter, as  measles,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c.^  always  increasing  their 
violence,  and  adding,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  principal  disease, 
to  their  fatality,  as  when  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever.  Or,  if  it 
supervene  on  common  derangements  of  other  parts,  those  maladies 
are  such  ns  predispose  to  infiammation  of  other  tissues.  Nor  has 
morbid  anatomy  detected  a  cause  of  obstruction,  nor  can  reason  sur- 
mise a  cause  for  a  single  instance  in  the  midst  of  the  variety ;  but 
where,  on  tho  contrary,  the  variety  alone  of  predisposing  causes  de- 
molishes the  whole  fabric  of  the  mechanical  pathologists. 

If  wo  turn  to  active  phlebitis,  or  admitted  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
ve  find  it  ef|ually  depending  upon  the  predisposing  causes  of  venous 
congestion,  and  both  diseases  often  associated  in  the  same  organ,  or 
presenting  themselves  together  as  complications  of  idiopathic  fever, 
and  often  making  demonstrations  of  the  same  phenomena-  Shall  we, 
therefore,  in  one  case,  impute  the  phenomena  to  a  simple  mechanical 
fiilltiess  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  veins,  while  in  the  other,  we  refer 
tho  analogous  symptoms,  and  the  venous  enlargement,  to  a  local  dia- 
*ease  whose  pathology  is  settled  upon  the  broad  basis  of  organic  ac- 
tion ? 

The  treatment  is  yet  in  resen^e  as  contributing  largely  to  the  com* 
prehensive  philrsophy  of  bloodletting,  and  as  demanding,  more  than 
any  other  disease,  that  summary  remedy.  Let  us,  therefore,  study 
the  pathology  of  venous  congestions  as  of  inflammation,  through  the 
philosophy  of  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood,  and  the  analogies  which 
are  supplied  by  its  effects  upon  all  other  inflammatory  conditions ; 
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nor,  when  deliberating  upon  these  profound  and  impoHant  topics,  let  us 
neglect  the  coincidences  in  the  adverse  effects  of  tonics  and  stimulants. 
818.  I  now  dismiss  the  great  subject  of  venous  congestion ;  than  which 
none  greater  can  undergo  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  or  the  med- 
ical philosopher.  But  he  may  not  bring  to  its  investigation  any  fancied 
analogies,  nor  any  of  the  laws,  or  other  conditions  of  the  inorganic  world. 
He  must  start  with  all  the  philosophy  of  organic  life,  cany  it  all  into  the 
depths  of  the  subject,  and  finally  try  the  grand  result  by  the  test  of  thera- 
peutical principles.  He  will  then  have  found  that  he  has  accomplished 
a  study  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  and  where  medical  philosophy 
is  presented  in  its  most  difficult  but  elevated  aspects.  He  will  have 
cleared  up  the  way  to  all  other  obscurities  in  medicine,  and  have  obtained 
a  key  by  which  ho  will  acquire  a  ready  access  to  most  of  the  arcana  of 
organic  beings. 

IlEVIEW  OF  THE  PIIILOSOPnY  INVOLVED  IN  THE  FOREGOlifG  DISCUSSION 
OF  THE  REMOTE  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE,  AND  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  CONDmONS  KNOWN  AS  INFLAMMATION,  FEVEK,  AND  VENOUS 
CONGESTION,  AS  IT  RESPECTS  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

8 18  J.  Throughout  the  foregoing  field  I  have  endeavored  to  expound 
the  operation  of  the  remote  causes  of  disease,  whether  of  an  external  or 
internal  nature,  and  of  all  remedial  agents,  which,  in  either  case,  exert 
their  effects  upon  parts  remote  from  the  seat  of  their  direct  action,  through 
the  natural  laws  of  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system^  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  demonstrate  variously  modifying  influences  of  those  causes,  and 
according  to  their  special  characteristics,  upon  the  nervous  power  which 
is  thus  brought  into  a  preternatural  and  alterative  condition  (§  222-2d8|, 
498-514,  894-905,  etc.).  Every  distinct  external  cause  we  have  seen 
to  possess  certain  peculiarities,  or  as  two  or  more  may  operate,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  individual  or  combined  properties  the  nervous  power 
will  be  modifled  and  thus  governed  in  its  production  or  removal  of  dis- 
ease, so  far  as  this  agent  is  concerned ;  and  the  same  philosophy  applies 
to  those  internal  remote  causes  "ly^ich  consist  of  the  various  forms  of 
local  disease,  or  any  other  internal  cause,  such  as  the  passions,  when 
they  exert  morbific  effects.  In  the  former  cases  the  effects  depend  upon 
reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  by  which  the  modified  nervous 
power  is  brought  into  alterative  action;  in  the  other  series  of  cases,  or 
that  of  the  passions,  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  development 
of  the  modified  nervous  power  is  not  reflex  but  direct  The  philoso- 
phy is,  however,  as  I  have  shown,  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases,  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  one,  or  that  of  reflex  action,  the  senm- 
tive  nerves  participate,  while  they  do  not  in  the  other.  The  latter, 
therefore,  I  designate  as  direct  action,  or  direct  sympathy^  the  former  as 
remote  and  contiguous  sympathy,  or,  simply,  sympathy.  These  terms,  and 
sympathetic  influences  also,  are  wanted  to  express  the  functional  influences 
of  the  foregoing  processes,  especially  their  morbific  and  therapeutical, 
and  as  being  brief  and  comprehensive.  The  terms  remote  and  coniiguaua 
sympathy  were  introduced  by  John  Hunter,  and  predicated  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  their  import  is  perfectly  understood,  even  by  the  communi- 
ty, and  sympathy  as  far  back  as  Hippocrates,  and  are  exactly  adapted  to 
sJl  that  has  been  recently  ascertained  as  to  the  nervous  mechanism  throu^ 
which  the  function  is  pcrfonned,  whether  refl^ex  or  direct  (§  222-2ddf, 
495-500  /,  500  o-514  m,  638^,  894-905,  etc.).     . 
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ei^,  (*•  *'  To  what  errora  have  not  mankind  been  led  in  the  cmpbvrnent  and  denomiiiia- 
tiou  or  raedicincs  t  Thoy  created  d^eoi/itruenls  when  the  theory  of  obstruction  was  in 
fashion ;  ni»d  incuireM  when  that  of  the  thickening  of  the  humnjra  prevailed  {^  74B,  7^J. 
The  cxprcaaioti*  of  dilucnli  and  aitenminU  were  ccmnjon  before  thia  periixl.  WlitJti  U 
wa«  necca*ar\'  to  blaut  the  neriil  particles,  they  created  inriscan/s,  incraxxafUi,  4kc. 
Thostf  who  law  in  diseaaca  only  a  relaxation  and  tension  of  the  fibrej),  the  laxum  and 
Hfictum  aa  tbey  called  it,  employed  a»trin^enli  aiwl  rdaxanU  (^  S«39,  U).  Rtfrweranis 
apd  kcfUing  remedies  were  brought  uito  nse  by  those  who  had  a  specis]  regard  in  dia- 
eiuei  to  an  excess  or  ileGeiency  of  caloric  ($  433.  &c )»  The  same  identical  remedies  have 
been  empbyed  ander  diiferent  namce,  according:  to  the  maimer  in  which  they  were  itip* 
poaed  to  act.  Btobstruent  in  oqij  caae,  rel^sant  in  another^  refrigerant  in  another,  tho 
$ame  medicinei  bave  been  employed  with  all  tliese  on[)0«ite  views ;  ao  ^ne  ii  it  that  the 
mitid  c^f  man^ropea  ia  the  dark,  when  it  is  guided  ouly  by  the  wUdneBS  of  opinion^*  ($  4} 
— Bjchat's  General  Anatomy  applied  to  Phenology  and  Meditcine,  voL  i,,  p.  17. 
,• ,  "Among  phyakal  people,"  savs  Hunter,  '*  we  fij»d  such  expresaioiis  ia  common  oic  aJt 
the  hum&r§  are  €ifi'ecfM  t»  the  hLntd;  sfiarp  humor*  in  ihe  bl^xtd;  the  vhoie  humors  being 
Ir  a  bad  iiaie ;  the  whale  blood  mntt  be  aUertd,  or  corrected ;  and  a  variety  of  such  eiipres- 
lioD*  without  matning.  They  orun  go  to  far  aa  to  have  hereditary  humort,  ai  gout^  acrof-^ 
q]«,  &c.  'f  and  make  lu  the  parent*  of  our  own  humor*,  saying  that  tee  breed  had  humort^ 
Ha  mors  are  even  itapposed  to  gravitate  to  the  lei^s  alowly ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  thcK^ry 
of  disease  has  been  built  upon  tlie  snpposition  of  huinora  in  the  blood,  or  tM  blood  iUflflte- 
1*lf  changed.  I  cunnot  conceive  what  is  meant,  unlesa  it  be  that  a  ttron^  gusceptioiJiiy 
to  a  upect^c  dueaue  exist*  j  as  small-pox  may  briacr  wi  scrofulu,  or  a  •tratn  the  goat.*'— 
BeNTEK.%  JUaUure*  on  Uit  Principle*  of  Surgery,  ilth. 


1>  "  Variotu  anitnAl  poisonA,  imch  ai  tlicuce 
of  the  Bottke  tribe,  aod  dififerezit  mineral  |>oi- 
ions,  aa  mercurv.  fr***  infltanfp,  nrt  iirion  the 

blood.       Th0<.      .-^     ■.     :■■       '^ 

organs  pro*  I 
he  intrij<ia<:»  i 

ces  directly  iikta  tlio  blouil,  are  likat^tM:  tk^t-c 
that  are  prodnced  by  the  atinq  ix  biteoH  cer- 
litia  animahi ;  they  are  aUo  tkone  that  take 
place  in  tmtdt pos,  mea»lc9>  and  tcariaiirm, 
of  a  malignant  uatnre,  as  it  is  called.  Tliey 
are  the  tame  dsrangement*  that  Appear  in 
persozis  exposed  to  putrid  emmiRtiuas,  vet^e- 
table  or  ammat  and  tu  miajmnta  from  the 
bodie«t  of  other  person*  that  are  tbcmiclves 
diseased  and  crowded  in  confined  places. 
&c.  Lastly,  thry  show  themselves,  al^o,  in 
individiiala  whose  bbod  i«  cmly  imperfectly 
or  badly  repaired  by  intvJickfU  or  untchole- 
tome  diet," 

2.  ''There  takes  place  a  vittalion  of  the 
blood  bj  tho  commixtiire  of  deleterioua  sub- 
it  vices  i  next,  en  cons^nence  of  such  vitia- 
tioD,  WD  alteration  of  the  functiona  of  the 
iiervons  system  i  and,  latUy,  the  blood  that 
•uppurta  the  orgima,  and  the  nervoas  sys^ 
tcm  that  animates  them,  having  safifered  a 
genet  al  injury,  a  constant,  thoujc:h  not  aK 
ways  appreciable,  moditlcation  olf  these  or- 
gans in  their /nnttiowty  or  in  their  texture*'* 

3.  "  Diseases,  retombling  many  of  the 
preceding  (no.  1)  in  their  symptoms,  or  in 
Ifae  appeai-ances  discovered  after  death,  are 
tiol  uuWqneatly  occurring  where  no  deteie- 
riatt*  nubttance  hat  bee/t  introduced  into  the 
blood,  and  in  which  there  is  no  direct  profjf 
that  any  aiccmtionof  that  flnid  has  been  the 
yrimary  caime  of  the  morbifl  phenomena, 
HcrCt  aa  in  the  preceding  csie  Jiio,  1)»  it  ap- 
pr^ars  that  the  primary  cftuse  of  tlie  ditsase 
thawld  be  referred  to  the  Uood,  whicb  in  this 


Negatire. 

4.  "  The  TiTAi*  FORCKS  appear  to  be  af* 
focted  pnmanly  by  a  great  many  potiooii, 
by  tlie  vegetable  or  animnl  «^mi»natioDS, 
■  II  by  the  name  of  j  rmd  by 

mmliticadons  of  li  ngonta 

:\ro  incessantly  ait  _        js,  sucli 

iu  a  want  of  dne  exposure  to  ikn^  son,  too 

damp  an  atmosphere^  and  an  vniehotiMJwte 

dtetr 

5.  "In  ft'fry  disease  not  immediately  pro- 
duced by  external  violence,  the  symptoms 
tliat  occty  depend  either  ou  a  lesloH  of  the 
forces  that  animate  evoiT  living  part,  or  on 
a  lesion  of  orj^imia&tkin  ft  177,  iH^  b).  The 
Jarmer  ii  primary  and  comiant;  the  loiter 
19  aecoudarv,  variable  in  its  nature,  and  in- 
constant in  its  cxiatence/* 

6.  '*  No  one  solid  can  undersro  the  aUglit- 
eat  modiScatinn  withoat  pnjducint^  some  de- 
ranq;eraent  ia  tlie  natnre  or  quantity  of  the 
matHtM-ials  de^^liued  to  form  tliC  blood,  or  to 
be  necrjtcd  from  it." 

7.  *'  Until  it  is  r ROVED  that  the  forces 
which,  in  alivins?  body,  ikterruft  the  play 
of  the  natural  cbxmicai,  AFriwiTixs,  main* 
tatH  a  proper  temperature^  and  PR£51dx 
OVER  tbe  various  actions  of  organic  and  aui- 
mol  life,  are  analogous  to  those  admitted  by 
nataral  phikwophy,  we  shall  act  cnNaisT- 
IXTLY  with  the  principles  of  I  hut  science, 
by  giving  distinct  names  to  those  two  KiXDi 
or  FORCES,  and  cmployiiig  ourselves  ui  cal- 
caiating  tho  hifferxst  laws  they  obey." 

*•  The  qualities  of  pus  are  moditied  by 
every  alteration,  whether  physiological  or 
patlKjlogical  whirli  takes  place  in  anv  other 
organ,  even  ibouuh  it  have  no  particular  con- 
nection eiUier  of  function  or  tistnc.  Thua. 
we  have  tdl  seen  instances  of  the  pus  se^ 
creted  by  the  surface  of  a  sore  becomins 
suddenly  altered  in  qnantity  and  qoailty 
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cmie,  b«i  altered  its  nature  ander  the  infla*  under  the  inflaence  of  a  simple  jnoral  emty 
ence  of  unkwnm  eautet,  as  it  has  in  the  oth-  tion,  of  the  process  of  digestion,  or,  in  short; 
ers,  in  consequence  of  the  commixtors  of  of  any  snpenreuing  disease.  Nay,  farther, 
varions  sabstances." — Avdral's  Patkclogi-  there  are  certain  constitotions,  certain  idio> 
coi  Anatomy,  syncrasies,  which  modify  the  qualities  of 

pus,  and  in  which  it  constantly  assumes  a 
-  peculiar  and  detenoxnate  character." — ^As- 
D&AL's  Pathological  Anatomy, 

819,  h,  I  HAVE  tbu8  brought  into  contrast  the  prominent  doctrines 
of  the  distingnished  individual  who  enjoys  the  honor  of  having  re- 
stored the  humoral  pathology,  with  the  same  intentions  that  led  me  to 
a  similar  display  of  the  chemical  philosophy  in  its  applications  to 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  according  to  the  exact  quan- 
titive  method  of  the  laboratory  (§  350,  350^,  350i,  350|,  350^  ct-gg, 
438-442,  447  ^/^48y).  I  have  done  this,  I  say,  because  of  the  gen- 
eral alliance  of  the  whole  philosophy,  and  its  almost  universal  sway 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  urged  on  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  Parisian  School,  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  the  Med- 
ico-Chirurgical  Review,  the  London  Lancet,  and  other  periodicals  of 
less  importance  (§  6\  a,  349  d,  350^  k,  kk,  709,  note).  In  consider- 
ing the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  subversion  of  medical  philos- 
ophy, we  should  steadily  distinguish  the  projectors  from  those  who 
give  the  impulse  and  who  govern  public  sentiment.  It  will  be  read- 
ily seen  by  every  discerning  mind,  from  my  analysis  of  doctrines, 
and  from  what  I  have  shown  of  the  absence  of  dl  method,  of  all 
consistency,  and  the  manifest  want  of  any  definite  conceptions,  in  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines,  from  die  intermixture  of  vitalism, 
solidism,  chemistry,  humoralism,  mechanical  philosophy,  &c.,  as  the 
basis,  individually  and  collectively,  of  exactly  the  same  laws,  that  if 
the  systems  which  are  thus  projected  had  been  permitted  to  address 
themselves  to  the  reason  of  mankind  truth  would  have  enjoyed,  at 
ieast,  an  equal  chance  with  error.  But,  the  opposing  school  decided 
that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  and  nothing  remains,  therefore,  to  the 
few  who  have  been  thus  overlooked  in  the  haste,  but  to  disarm,  if 
possible,  the  adversary,  and  turn  his  own  weapons  against  him.  These 
weapons,  in  the  phraseology  of  science,  are  facts,  and  upon  his  own 
''  facts"  the  great  questions  at  issue  might  be  safely  rested.  The 
whole  matter,  indeed,  must  ultimately  turn  upon  this  species  of  ev- 
idence. The  theories  naturally  follow.  As  the  mind  oecomes  en- 
lightened about  the  nature  of  the  premises,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  the  fair  and  the  false  in  theory.  In  aU 
medical  philosophy,  where  so  much  is  controverted,  truth  cannot  be 
attained  without  a  simultaneous  survey  of  the  ground^work  of  error 
as  well  as  of  truth ;  or  if  the  latter  take  its  chance  upon  its  Heaveo- 
bom  rights,  it  is  sufficiently  known  that  it  cannot  remain  long  in  the 
ascendant  (§  1  b,  5  j-  c). 

820,  a,  I  thought  it  an  object  of  importance  to  examine  the  whole 
ffround  of  the  humoral  pathology  in  the  former  work,  winch  I  had 
devoted  to  the  high  branches  of  medicine,  according  to  the  best  of 
my  humble  efforts.  I  shall  now  rather  invite  an  attention  to  what 
I  have  there  presented,  than  enter  again  upon  any  circumstantial 
view  of  the  subject  But,  independently  of  the  in^porCaiit  objects 
sec  forth  in  the  preceding  section,  the  present  vroi^  would  be  defec? 
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live  in  its  plaHi  should  all   regard  be  neglected  for  a  doctrine  ac 
vvldely  embraced  by  tbe  educated  pbysicmu  m  common  with  the  ig- 
1  noi-utit  preteDder,  and  so  broadly  opposed  to  the  soHdism  which  lies 
Kt  the  foundation  of  these  Institytea  (§  1  if,  350}). 

Moreover,  there  was  not  extant^  till  the  appearance  of  the  Chm- 
mentaries,  any  representation  of  the  doctrines  of  Humoralismi  ex- 
cepting such  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  its  masters, 
or  from  disquisitions  of  a  desultory  nature  by  its  opponents. 

820,  b.  The  restoration  of  humoralism  is  an  impressive  exemplifi- 
caaon  of  the  popularity  of  simple  views  when  brought  into  contrast 
with  systems  of  philosophy  that  concern  profound  institutions  of  Na- 
ture, since  it  tinavoidably  associates  itselt  with  that  identical  ratioci- 
nation which  is  the  parent  of  empyricism,  but  which  the  more  enUgbt 
cned  party  can  only  recognize  as  the  offspring  of  ignorance. 

The  essential  facts,  however,  which  are  relative  to  the  great  foun- 
dations of  Nature,  especially  in  her  organic  department,  have  been 
too  familiarly  known,  and  their  laws  too  well  comprohended,  to  ad- 
mit of  any  important  innovations  in  medicine  that  shall  long  retard 
its  progi'ess,  or  rescue  the  projector  from  a  certain  oblivion.  The 
beaten  path  is  the  only  road  to  usefulness  and  enduring  (nme ;  but  to 
achieve  the  latter  requires  the  patient  toil  of  the  botanist  who  looka 
for  eclat  in  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  plant  within  the  environs  of 
London.  Enlightened  genius  attempts  no  other  route.  It  is  alone 
the  ambition  of  narrow  mind,  or  the  conceit  of  genius  in  its  limited 
observation,  that  aspires  at  revolutions  in  philosophy.  Hence  the  de- 
sertion, by  the  former,  of  that  path  for  the  old  by* ways  which  lie 
obscured  in  the  mists  of  antiquity ;  while  the  latter  strikes  out  sys- 
tems of  such  eccentricity  as  command,  for  awhile,  universal  admira* 
tion  (§  350,  350|,  350i). 

82D,  c.  Without,  however,  attempting  now,  as  on  a  former  occasion^ 
to  asaigEi  more  extensively  the  ground  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  I 
shall  briefly  add  that  I  know  of  no  recent  attempted  innovation  upon 
the  philosophy  of  ori^nic  nature,  whether  tinder  its  healthy  or  mor- 
bid aspects,  and  as  that  philosophy  recognizes  the  principles  of  vital- 
ism and  solidisra,  but  has  prevailed  more  or  less  at  former  eras,  and 
has  been  so  abandoned  and  eradicated  that  it  now  comes  up  again  ■ 
wilh  the  interest  and  power  of  novelty.  And  it  comes  to  us  again 
without  having  changed  in  one  essential  aspect  its  old  thread-bare 
hvery.  That  this  should  be  so  is  oviing  to  the  absenco  of  all  efforts 
to  refute  the  errors,  excepting  as  transiently  made  in  the  form  of 
opinions,  and  imbodied  in  the  perishable  journals  of  the  day, 

§21,  a.  The  humoral  pathology  having  higlier  pretensions,  from  its 
dignified  relations  to  the  past,  than  its  kindred  hypotheses,  should  al- 
ways secure  for  itself  a  patient  hearing*  and  a  full  refutation  (§  1  6. 
350f ,  and  Rights  of  Authors,  p,  919,  no.  21). 

821,  d.  In  the  brief  review  which  I  now  propose  tlie  question 
fthould  be  first  settled  as  to  the  main  doctrine  of  the  present  humor- 
alists.  This  was  so  accurately  done  in  my  Essay  on  the  Humoral 
Pathology  that  the  Medic o-C him rgical  Review,  which  was  addicted 
to  that  Pathology,  quoted  my  exposition  of  the  main  principle^  and 
allowed  that  it  was  **  fairly  stated.'*     The  following  is  the  passage : 

^*  The  question  at  issue  is  not,  whether  the  blood  becomes  diseased 
by  a  morbid  action  of  the  solids;  and  the  solidist  is  surprised  that  tha 
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defonse  of  humoralism  should  often  turn  upon  labored  attempts  to 
prove  what  every  body  admits.  Nor  is  it,  whether  vitiated  blood,  or 
putrid  matter,  will  excite  disease  when  injected  into  the  veins.  The 
question  at  issue  is,  tohether  Jbreign  morbific  causes^  and  remedial 
agents^  in  their  ordinary  modes  of  operation^  produce  their  primary  ef- 
fect upon  the  solids  or  upon  the  blood,  and  the  latter  become  the  cause 
of  disease  in  the  former;  whether  we  *  have  hereditary  humors^  as  gout, 
scrq/ula,*  Sfc.,  and  whether  we  are  '  the  parents  of  our  own  humors,  and 
that  we  breed  bad  humors,^  "  &c. — Med>  and  Physiolog,  Comm,,  voL 
i.,  p.  636. 

in  the  same  Essay  I  have  quoted  many  recent  authors,  as  settins 
forth  the  doctrine  in  exact  conformity  with  its  ancient  impurities,  and 
as  promulgated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  A  paragraph  em- 
braces all  that  is  essential  in  the  science  of  medicine;  or,  should  the 
facts,  the  basis  of  the  science,  form  an  accompanying  part,  the  whole 
is  comprised  within  a  moderate  .pamphlet  entitled  *'  Organic  Chemis- 
try in  its  Application  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and   Therapeutics,^ 

821,  c.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  should  I  annex  the  precise 
modus  operandi  of  morbific  agents,  as  expressed  in  almost  every  work, 
ancient  and  recent,  which  recognizes  the  humoral  pathology.  The 
learned  and  distinguished  Dr.  Hosack  shall  speak  for  the  school  and 
its  imitators.     Thus : 

"  That  *  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump*  is  as  true  infeven 
as  in  making  bread,  or  in  the  conversion  of  acescent  fluids  into  acetic 
acid ;  and  that  upon  the  same  principle  of  assimilation.  That  ono 
spoiled  herring  will  taint  the  whole  cask,  is  well  known  to  every 
housewife  or  fish-monger.  Hence  the  great  care  of  the  Dutch  in  theii 
herring  floheries  to  salt  down  their  fish  as  soon  as  they  are  taken. 
They  never  permit  the  sun  to  rise  upon  them"  (§  830,  b).  And  so, 
also,  the  chemists  (§  350,  nos.  44,  45). 

Although,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  references,  the  exact  chemical 
school  differ  horn  the  foregoing  m  respect  to  the  tnodus  operandi  of 
the  mind  and  pcusions,  they  agree  as  to  the  physical  agents ;  even  to 
the  Dutch  herring  (§  349  e,  350,  no.  44,  &c.).  So  far  as  these  illus- 
trations go,  it  must  be  in  justice  admitted  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
walks  of  science,  and  are  the  rightful  trophies  of  '*  experimental  phi- 
losophy."    "  Qui  meruit  palmam,**  &c. 

In  connection  with  what  I  have  now  said  should  be  taken  the  details 
of  the  philosophy  as  expounded  by  its  late  restorer,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  ihtroductory  matter,  and  in  subsequent  sections. 

Such,  then,  by  universal  admission,  is  the  philosophy  of  humoralism; 
and  that  it  has  no  better  foundation  I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
in  my  former  Essay  (§  4,  ^).* 

822.  On  the  other  band,  what  says  the  solidist  1  He  telk  us  that, 
however  simple  the  foundation  (§  638),  disease  and  its  cure  depend 
upon  the  most  intricate  system  of  laws ;  far  beyond  any  thing  in  the 
inorganic  world  :  That  these  laws  are  associated  with  properties 
which  are  peculiar  to  organic  beings,  and  determine  all  tneir  natu- 
ral processes  :  That  all  morbid  conditions  consist  essentially  in  alter- 
ations of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  solid  parts  :  That  altera- 
tions of  the  bfood  are  only  consequences  of  these  essential  changes : 
That  all  practical  medicine  consists  in  restoring  these  solids  to  tlielr  nat- 

*  llie  phflofophr  and  illustrationB  (indading  *'  the  stinmlattng  pUm**)  remain  nn- 
changed,  I860.— Fuitf  the  late  and  sUndard  BrftiBh  works  of  F.  W.  Headland,  B.  B 
Todd,  and  J.  H.  Bennett.    Also,  notes  p.  462,  872. 
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ural  state,  without  i  dference  to  the  exiating'  condition  of  the  bloody  ex> 
cepting  in  the  aspect  of  symptoms :  That  it  h  only  through  the  agency 
of  tlie  renovated  soHds,  whoso  morbid  state  had  affected  the  conciition 
of  the  blood,  that  this  fluid  can  be  in  any  respect  diverted  Jrora  its 
modihed  conditions,  or  restored  tu  its  integrity. 

Finally,  we  are  told  by  the  solidtat  that  medicine^  in  any  one  of  ila 
branches,  cannot  bo  tauglit  in  the  couipass  of  a  pamphlet. 

823.  There  are  some  eight  or  nine  principal  positions  taken  by  the 
present  hamoralists  in  the  way  of  tangible  proof.  With  the  exception 
of  the  second  following,  they  are  the  samu  as  are  disseminated  in  the 
books  of  the  older  writers.  They  are  now,  for  the  iitst  time^  con- 
densed into  a  methodical  order  from  extended  disquisitions  in  the 
Commentaries ;  namely : 

I^  That  substances  deleterious  to  life  have  been  known  to  be  taken 
into  the  circulation  through  the  lacleals  (§  82f3). 

2.  That  gaseous  and  lluid  substances,  having  an  affinity  for  each 
other,  permeate  and  unite  through  a  dead  animal  membrane  (§  827)* 

3.  That  raorbihc  agents,  when  inserted  in  wounds,  give  rise  to  dis- 
eases  in  various  parts  (§  828). 

4.  That  iiijecticins  of  various  substances,  and  morbid  blood,  into  the 
circulation,  produce  disease  in  the  sohds,  and  occasion  death  (§  830), 

5.  That  when  many  substances,  as  salt  and  acids,  are  mixed  with 
the  blood  out  of  the  body,  they  affect  its  seasible  chai*acter  apparently 
like  the  changes  which  happen  to  the  blood  when  circulating  in  the 
living  organism  (§  832), 

6.  That  when  certain  substances,  sucli  as  yeast,  are  added  to  dead 
organic  compounds,  like  vegetable  infusions  and  dough,  they  create 
an  intestine  commotion.  The  example  of  a  putrid  hsfa,  which  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  preceding,  contaminating  a  barrel  of  sound 
ones,  has  been  lately,  as  ibrmerly,  adduced  in  iiigh  quarters  to  prove 
the  soundness  of  humoralism  {§  833). 

7.  That  the  blood,  in  certain  conditions  of  disease,  undergoes  changes 
in  its  appearance;  especially  in  lefusing  to  coagulate,  ana  in  being  of 
a  dark  color ;  and  that  chemists,  also,  have  sometimes  detected  a  va- 
riable composition  (§  834,  p.  780,  ^  1029). 

8.  That  morbid  changes  occur  in  the  secreted  and  excreted  prod* 
nets  (§  835). 

9.  That  diseases  are  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  {§  836), 

10.  That  remedial  agents,  when  injected  into  the  circulation,  some- 
times produce  the  same  effects  upon  particular  organs  as  when  ad- 
ministered by  the  stomach  {§  837). 

11.  That  certain  vegetable  tonics,  containing  an  astringent  princi- 
ple, will  increase  the  physical  strength  of  dead  muscles,  vessels,  mem- 
branes, &c.  (§  842). 

824,  a.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  foregoing  admitted 
farts  constitute  the  entire  foundation  of  humoralism ;  and  it  will  bo 
seen  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  has  any  sound  relation  to  physiol 
cgy !  But  what  do  they  prove  J  Nothing  whatever  beyond  the  sim 
pie  fact  affirmed  by  each  proposition  (§  5}).  No  one  of  them  has  the 
least  bearing  upon  the  cjuestions  relative  to  the  natural  operation  of 
morbific  causes,  nor  of  remedial  agents  when  employed  according  to 
the  only  methods  that  are  sanctioned  by  nature  or  by  art.  We  have 
alno  before  us  a  remarkable  display  of  the  general  habits  of  mankind 

*^  By  ft  violent  process  It  ma)  be  done  through  *•  Htlng  one. 
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in  respect  to  the  value  of  evidence  in  that  sense  which  Nature  has  or- 
dained as  the  basis  of  her*  institutions.  Here  we  see  nothing  but  a 
factitious  assemblage  of  analogies  for  the  foundation  of  great  princi- 
ples in  medicine,  devised  by  those  very  philosojphers  who  condemn  all 
conclusions  in  this  science  diat  are  predicated,  in  other  systems  of  phi- 
losophy,  of  those  analogies  which  are  impressed  upon  the  face  of  Na- 
ture. Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  school  in  chemistry, 
who  aspire  at  more  exact  applications  of  analogy  to  the  healthy  and 
morbid  processes  of  the  livmg  being,  borrow  the  whole  from  the  in- 
organic world,  and,  for  its  better  success,  condemn  this  method  of  in- 
duction as  employed  by  the  vitalists  in  their  study  of  organic  phe- 
nomena. 

824,  b.  Most  of  the  foregoing  premises  in  humoralism  are  brought 
into  view  in  various  parts  of  this  work  in  their  appropriate  relations  to 
special  principles  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  ;  and 
the  subjects  aie  too  extensive  for  elaborate  consideration.  In  the  Es- 
say embraced  in  the  Commentaries  they  have  been  subjected  to  all 
the  examination  which  farther  experience  and  reflection  would  enable 
me  to  bestow. 

825,  Humoralism,  however,  has  now  become  so  generally  preva- 
lent, and  is  sustained  by  so  powerful  an  array  of  "  authoiities,'*  and 
as  my  own  writings  afford  the  only  systematic  view  of  the  subject,  I 
shall,  for  the  advantage  of  the  young  inquirer,  present  such  a  condens- 
ed and  connected  statement  of  my  grounds  of  objection  as  vnM  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  misapplication  of  facts,  and  to  apply  them  in 
the  manner  which  appears  to  have  been  ordained  by  nature  (§  5J-). 
I  shall,  however,  introduce  other  facts  and  arguments,  that  they  may 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  former,  and  shall  simplify  the  subject 
by  adopting  a  method  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  propositions 
(§  823).  But  it  will  be  my  object  to  bring  into  view  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  bear  upon  the  several  specific  statements,  either  directly, 
or  by  reference  to  other  sections.  These  references,  therefore,  will 
form  an  important  part  of  the  investigation,  as  they  connect  it  with 
various  principles  and  facts  in  physiology  (§  639,  a). 

826,  a.  As  to  the  first  proposition,  that  substances  deleterious  to 
life  have  been  taken  into  the  circulation  through  the  lacteals,  I  ob- 
ject, that  the  phenomenon  is  rare,  that  it  has  been  mainly  ascertained 
of  ceitain  mineral  substances,  and  that  these,  as  allowed  by  the  chem- 
ists, are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  from  five  to  fifleen  minutes  after 
their  absorption  (§  280).  The  lacteals,  on  the  contrary,  elect,  with 
astonishing  precision,  the  nutritive  chyle,  and  reject  the  rest  This  is 
due  to  the  exquisitely-modified  irritability  of  these  vessels ;  just  as 
has  been  seen  of  a  like  provision  in  the  glottis,  the  pyloric  orifice,  and 
vessels  which  exclude  the  red  globules  of  blood  (§  191,  192).  Nor 
can  we  too  much  admire  the  Wisdom  which  embraced  in  onu  univer- 
sal Design  the  general  good  of  the  organism  by  so  endowing  the  lac- 
teals that  they  shall  exclude  all  things  which  are  not  in  harmonious 
relation  to  the  special  vital  states  of  every  other  part  (§  274-296). 

When  such  substances  eflect  their  entrance  through  absorbing  ves- 
sels, it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  by  modifying  their  irritability,  and  thus 
establishing  relations  with  them ;  just  as  undigested  food  escapes  a 
morbid  pylorus,  or  the  red  globules  of  blood  enter  the  serous  vessels 
in  inflammations.    BUe,  &c.,  are  incapable  of  producing  such  modifi- 
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cations  of  tlie  Iscteals,  and  are,  therefore,  forever  excliKlecL  Here, 
too,  morbific  or  remedial  agents  act  in  iheir  concentrated  state,  and 
supply  a  ground  for  interpretation  ^  throtigli  re  Bex  nervous  action,  of 
the  remore  phenomena ;  while  the  Uttle  that  may  gain  the  general  cir- 
culation is  BO  diluted,  and  so  soon  excreted,  as  to  be  worthless  in  our 
estimate  of  cauees  (^  1089). 

826,  h.  It  sboidd  be  also  conBidered,  that,  notwithstanding  th©  ra- 
pidity with  which  foreign  matter  at  all  offensive  to  iho  organism  ia 
eliminated  by  the  excretory  organs  {§  280),  the  blood  and  entire  body 
may  have  undergone  many  renewals  between  the  application  of  tlus 
pi-edisposing  cause  and  the  explosion  of  disease ;  that  bydrophobia 
may  not  supervene  for  months  or  for  years,  fever  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  may  then  return  at  annual  periods;  that  salivation  may  follow  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  mercury,  and  may  be  continued  long  after  the 
saliva  and  other  secretions  have  flowed  in  great  redundancy,  &c. ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  of  their  modus  operandi, 
according  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  propounded,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  every  principle  advanced  in  these  Iiistitntes,  and  in- 
vites the  severest  scrutiny.  In  connection,  also,  with  these  topics 
should  be  considered  all  that  I  have  expounded  of  the  laws  of  sympa- 
thy, vital  habit,  constitution,  acclimation,  temperament,  &c.  As  to  the 
ofl-alleged  smell  of  garlic  in  the  excretions,  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
madder  in  the  bones,  or  of  the  bile  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  they  are 
among  the  most  attenuated  of  material  substances,  and  are  inoffensive 
to  the  laeteals  and  the  general  organism,  (See,  also,  Med.  and  Phys- 
whg,  Comm.,  voh  i,,  p;o23-557,  676-581,  589-594,  599-60S,  &c,) 

826,  c.  Nor  should  it  be  neglected,  that  there  is  no  agreement  among 
chemists  as  to  some  (»f  the  most  important  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
which  have  been  said  to  gain  a  ready  admittance  to  the  circulation. 

82(>,  cc.  Why  is  the  pulse  always  consnited  in  all  forms  of  disease 
and  after  a)l  remedies  t  Is  it  to  find  out  how  far  the  blood  is  aiTected, 
or  whctlicr  the  remedies  be  duly  absorbed,  or  whether  the  heart  or  ar- 
teries be  the  scats  of  disease?  Consider  the  unceasing  iut»dification8 
of  the  hearths  action,  and  of  the  arteries  too,  as  brought  about  l>y  dis- 
eases of  all  parts,  and  by  medicines,  and  by  mental  emotions,  and  mark 
the  coincidences,  and  you  will  allow  that  you  **  feel  the  puhe"  simply 
to  learn  the  nature  of  the  rcfiex  nen^ous  influences  which  remote  dis* 
eases  inflict  upon  t!ie  circtjlatory  organs,  and  to  thus  find  out  the  na- 
ture and  farce  of  those  diseases,  or  equally  in  the  case  of  medicine  what 
reflex  nervous  influences  they  institute  either  mediately  or  inimediatelyp 
If  such,  then,  be  our  objects  in  feeling  the  puW,  why  is  not  the  same 
pbilosophy  applicable  when  diseases  spring  up  consecutively,  or  when 
morbific  eauses,  acting  upon  syrfacos,  liglit  up  diseases  in  the  intcTiial 
organs'?  In  the  former  crises  you  ^'Ibtl  the  pulse"  for  the  purpose 
alone  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disturbing  or  mod- 
erated reflex  nervous  actions,  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  and  in  the 
latter  cases  t!ie  analogy  is  supported  by  ail  the  pathological  and  thcra- 
peuticjd  facts,  and  espcciaUy  so  by  the  staring  fact  that  powerful  irri- 
tants, like  tartarizcd  antimony,  which  occasion  violent  ilistnrbances 
when  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  bi-cak  down  inflammations  and 
high  nrtei*ial  excitements  when  applied  to  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane (§  829,  902  ^,  904  bb),^  Why  is  the  tongue,  hkc  the  pulse,  always 
expected  to  supply  information  as  to  the  diseases  of  other  parts  and  tlje 

•  The  universal  custom  of  "feelin|j  ihe  pube"  is  «  remarkable  €3^acti[ile  of  an  ecju^M 
umreraal  uaf4)afciouBnc«ft  of  iho  ptiilofttipiiy  which  relaCei  to  the  subject. 
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salutary  or  injurious  efiecta  of  remedies?  Can  any  other  rational  solu- 
tion be  offered  than  that  which  I  have  presented  in  relation  to  the  heart 
and  arteries  (§  500  wi,  687i-688,  694if,  840,  Snik,  892|,  893) !*» 

826,  d.  We  should  not  be  led  into  the  error  of  confounding  the  re- 
sults of  agents  applied  to  the  trunks  of  a  nerve  and  to  its  extremities. 
The  physical  philosophers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  former  to  show  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents  do  not 
produce  their  remote  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  have  adopted  this  view  from  Miiller's  misapprehension  of 
the  subject  "  The  narcotic  action  of  opium,"  says  Miiller,  •*  does  not 
react  fiom  a  particular  point  of  a  nerve  on  the  brain."  Therefore, 
argue  the  materialists,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  tissues,  its  nar- 
cotic effect  is  due  to  absorption.  But  the  great  Physiologist  has 
shown,  himself,  the  error,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  proves  the  un- 
tenable nature  of  humoralism.     Thus : 

*'  The  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica,  introduced  in  a  small  quan- 
tity into  the  mouth  of  a  young  rabbit,  produces  immediate  death  (in  a 
second  of  time) ;  whereas,  when  applied  to  a  nerve  at  some  distance 
from  the  brain,  for  instance,  to  tne  ischiadic  nerve,  it  produces  no 
general  symptoms"  (§  494  dd,  498  c,  514  d). 

There  is  the  broadest  distinction  between  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  and 
its  expanded  extremities  in  connection  with  organic  tissues;  while, 
also,  the  organic  properties  of  the  terminal  fibres,  and  especially  sym- 
pathetic sensibility  (§  201,  451  d),  are  incomparably  more  strongly 
pronounced  than  in  the  nervous  trunks.  The  important  consideration 
nas  been  also  neglected  that  two  orders  of  nerves  are  concerned  in 
the  function  of  remote  sympathy  as  it  occurs  naturally,  and  that  the 
points  of  departure  and  of  incidence  are  the  expanded  portions  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  is  also  undoubtedly  true  even  of  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  nervous  system  itself,  which  embraces  all  the  elementary 
parts  of  other  organs  (§  472,  no.  4,  514  d,  516  d,  526  d.  Also,  Med. 
and  Phys.  Conim.,  vol.  i.,  p.  507,  563-566). 

Moreover,  when  irritating,  or  other  agents,  produce  strong  im- 
pressions upon  the  surfaces  of  organs,  it  is  not,  as  supposed  by  Miil- 
ler  and  others,  mainly  upon  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves,  but  may 
be  equally,  at  least,  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  part  (§  184,  188).  Hence,  particularly,  the  wide  difference  in 
the  effects  of  irritants,  &c.,  when  applied  to  the  tnmk  of  a  nerve  and 
to  an  organ  of  a  different  vital  constitution ;  as  shown,  for  example,  in 
the  action  of  vesicants  (§  133,  &c.).  The  insusceptibility  of  nervous 
trunks  is  also  farther  shown  by  their  remarkable  exemption  from  the 
action  of  morbific  causes  (§  526,  d). 

827,  a.  The  second  fundamental  proposition  of  humoralism  is  in 
part  that  gaseous  and  fluid  substances,  having  an  affinity  for  each  oth- 
er, permeate  and  unite  through  a  dead  animal  membrane. 

That  fact  is  undeniable.  But  what  is  its  physiological  aspect!  Is 
it  worthy,  in  any  other  than  its  naked  relations  to  chemistry,  of  grave 
consideration  ?  And  so  of  the  entire  amplitude  of  endosmosis  and 
erosmosis.  There  must  first  be  shown  a  correspondence  between  a 
dead,  permeable  tissue,  and  a  living,  impermeable  one,  before  we 
can  proceed  to  apply  the  foregoing  fact  in  any  physiological  bearing. 
But  its  utmost  latitude  would  only  show  that  foreign  substances  unite 
ehimically  with  the  blood  through  the  living  tissues.  It  is  true  that, 
*  See  Notes  I  p.  1118,  Ll  p.  1140. 
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more  recent Ij',  active  chemical  ngcnts  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  a 
con^spmidiijg  manner  upon  living  tissues;  but  the  violent  iniluences 
which  have  been  thus  ml  in  operation  render  these  experiments  as  worth- 
less as  the  original  one^.     It  is  equallj  a  perversion  of  nature, 

S27,b,  OF  ail  the  agents  which  surround  us  nxygen  gas  is  tho  only 
one  whicli  haa  boen  shown,  with  any  degree  of  plausibility,  to  pene- 
trate a  living  animal  tissue,  or  to  unite  chemically  with  the  blood,  or 
with  any  supposed  constituent  of  that  fluid.  If  it  be  allowed,  also^ 
that  tliis  has  been  demonstrated,  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  it  ana- 
logically in  respect  to  other  extraneous  matters,  since  it  is  an  ordain- 
ed function  of  orgaiiic  life,  under  the  oontrol  of  specific  laws  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  couducted  tlirough  special  parts 
of  the  organism.  The  philosophy  is  the  same  as  we  recognize  in  all 
other  parts.  It  is  the  office,  for  example,  of  the  chylopoietic  and 
sanguiferous  organs  to  rearrange  the  elements  of  food,  and  endow  the 
new  compounds  with  the  properties  of  life;  while  it  is  that  of  the 
glandular  organs,  the  membranes,  &:c*,  to  select  certain  constituents 
from  the  common  homogeneous  mass  by  virtue  of  these  vital  proper 
ties,  and  to  impress  upon  them  various  peculiarities,  according  to  the 
mechanism  of  each  tissno,  and  as  the  vital  constitution  of  each  part 
may  happen  to  bo  modified  (§  18,  42-44,  133,  &c.). 

Comifjg  again  to  the  specific  uses  of  oxygen  in  the  organic  king- 
dom, die  relative  laws,  the  organs,  the  final  causes,  &:c.,  are  also  dif- 
ferent iti  the  two  organic  departments,  and  even  varied  as  to  organi- 
zation in  animals;  yet  in  all  according  to  other  variations  in  tlie  gen- 
eral physiological  constitution  (§  133-151,  1S5»  259-295.  409,  410), 

But,  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no 
physical  penetration  of  the  pulmoiiary  mucous  tissue  even  by  oxygen 
gas,  and  that  tho  formation  of  carbonic  acid  within  the  lungs  is  pri- 
marily due  to  a  strictly  physiological  process  (§  135,  419,  43 3,  &^c, 
4474  a-/).— INfoTES  N  o.  1 121.  R  p.  1 123. 

I  am  now  conducted  to  a  fact  whicli  illustrates  the  principle  on 
which  miasmatic  poinona  operate. 

It  is  well  known  that  adult  dogs,  Arc,  will  hear  without  injury  li 
susperjsion  of  respiration  tor  the  space,  at  least,  of  five  minutes.  But 
they  peiish  immediately  if  plunged  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  There- 
fore, say  tho  humoralists,  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  the  latter  case,  which 
makes  the  difierence  in  results.  This,  however,  is  contradicted,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  ordination  of  nature  that  carbon  shall  be  evolv- 
ed from  the  lungs,  and  by  an  organization  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs  coiresponding  to  that  fundamental  law;  whether  tho  process 
be  tho  result  of  chemical  or  vital  actions,  or  both  united  {§  447 J, y*). 
Organization  is  thus  specifically  opposed  to  the  ahsoiption  of  carbon- 
ic acid.  As  well  might  it  bo  assumed  that  gastric  juice  is  resorbed 
by  tho  mucous  tissuo  of  the  stomach.  Carbonic  acid,  therefore,  does 
not  destroy  by  absorption  and  nnton  with  the  blood  (§  419,  420). 

But  this  incontrovertible  philosophy  is  sustained  by  direct  experi- 
ment; since  it  was  found  by  Nysten  that  "carbonic  acid  gas  maybe 
injected  into  the  venous  system  in  large  quantities,  without  stopping 
the  circulation,  and  wiihotu  acting  primitively  on  the  brain;  but  vvheii 
more  is  injected  than  the  blood  will  absorb,  it  protluces  death  by  dis- 
tending the  heart,  as  when  air  is  injected  into  the  veins.** — Nysteii, 
Rcchtrchts,  &c.,  p,  88.    This,  however,  i a  not  the  tmdu^  operandi ^ 
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Here,  theu,  we  have  the  principle  demonstrated,  which  i«  of  uni- 
versal application  to  niephitic  gases,  upon  whatever  surface  their  ac- 
tion may  be  exerted.  The  poisonous  action  of  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
erted upon  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and  then  only  upon  the 
brain,  as  a  consequence  of  that  primary  effect,  and  through  the  phys- 
iological relations  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs  to  the  great  ner- 
vous centre  (§  129,  137,  222,  &c.,  666.  Also,  Med,  and  Physiolo^, 
Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  443,  &c.).  This  lets  us  into  the  secret  why  certam 
poisons,  as  that  of  the  viper,  of  the  road  dog,  and  some  others,  have 
no  action  upon  the  stomach,  or  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  but  operate  with  violence  when  insetted  within  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  why  that  of  the  rhus  vemix,  &c.,  will  affect  the 
skin  when  applied  only  superficially  (§  135-137,  140,  150,  904  b). 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  foregoine  illustration,  it  is  an  im- 
portant fact  that  animals  may  be  destroyed  by  the  application,  for  a 
considerable  time,  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  skin,  although  free  respira- 
tion of  atmospheric  air  be  permitted.  This  shows  that  it  may  also  ex- 
ert a  deleterious  action  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the  skin ;  and 
by  analogy,  therefore,  such  may  be  more  or  less  the  case  with  mala- 
ria. And  it  should  be  farther  stated,  that  the  action  of  carbonic  acid 
agrees,  also,  with  that  of  concentrated  forms  of  malaria  in  the  instan- 
taneousness  of  its  effects  (§  654,  a), 

827,  c.  An  almost  endless  series  of  examples  of  clear,  definite  char- 
acter illustrate  iho  philosophy  of  more  obscure  but  analogous  problems. 
Another,  for  instance,  may  be  found  in  the  effects  of  the  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  when  respired.  Here,  the  immediate  production  of  the  phenome- 
na, and  more  especially  the  abruptness  with  which  they  subside,  prote 
that  the  whole  action  of  the  gas  is  upon  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue, 
and  that  the  general  phenomena  can  be  in  no  respect  owing  to  a  mod- 
ified state  of  the  blood,  however  the  gas  may  be  absorbed.  And  just 
so  with  the  respiration  of  ammonia,  which  brings  on  coughing,  rouses 
the  circulation,  &c.,  instantly,  and  which  cease  as  instantly  on  remov- 
ing the  exciting  cause.  The  example  of  cold  in  producing  pneumonia, 
or  rheumatism,  &c.  (§  649  c,  d,  657,  666),  the  fatal  action  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  aconitina,  strychnia,  &c.,  the  remedial  influences  of  tartarized 
antimony,  of  the  mercurials,  and  of  numerous  other  alterative  agents, 
concur  in  one  general  illustration  of  this  subject  (§  494  dd,  550--563). 
The  philosophy  relative  to  reflex  nervous  action  conducts  us  through 
all  the  labyrinth  of  the  wide-spread  influences  that  radiate  from  a  given 
point  which  may  seem  almost  alone  exempt  from  the  general  invasion 
of  disease  (§  222,  &c,  500,  904  b,  1066  a).— Note  M  p.  1120. 

827,  d.  The  present  place  supplies  a  good  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing a  case  of  death  n-om  hydrocyanic  acid ;  partly  with  a  view  to 
our  present  subject,  and  to  serve,  in  part,  as  a  reference  to  illustrate 
other  topics.     Thus : 

A  medical  gentleman  had  swallowed  a  fatal  dose  of  Scheele's  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  from  which  he  died  in  about  ten  minutes.  '*  On  cutting 
into  the  right  lung,  a  frothy,  dirty-brown  semi-mucous  fluid  exuded, 
tinged  with  blood.  There  was  no  odor  of  prussic  acid  from  it  In 
the  cavity  of  the  right  pleura  were  about  eight  ounces  of  thin  serum. 
The  left  lung  was  firmly  adherent  in  its  whole  extent  to  the  costal 
pleiira.  Heart  firmly  contracted.  It  exhaled  no  smell  of  prussic  acid- 
Liver  healthy.    Spleen  soft  and  easily  broken  down,  resembling  mul- 
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berry  jam.  Kl<lneya  natural.  The  stoniacli  contained  about  fifteen 
ounces  of  half- digested  food,  that  gave  out  the  we II- known  odor  of  bit- 
ter almonds.  The  mticoua  coat  of  the  stomach  healthy,  aud  smelled 
strongljf  qfprussic  acid  after  the  stomach  had  been  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents (§  657).  Intestines  heaUhy,  Vejisch  and  sinuses  of  the  brain 
filled  witk  a  dark-colored  fluid  Idood.  No  smell  of  prussic  acid. 
Blood  eveiy  where  fluid"  (§  494,  904  b). — Miu  Pooley,  in  Londmt 
Medical  Gazette,  1845.— See  notes,  p.  172,  863.-^  lOGG,  1088  a,  k 

827 1  €.  The  foregoing  philosophy  enables  us  to  underistaml  why  the 
morbific  action  of  miasmata  is  promoted  by  various  causes  wliich  in- 
crease the  susceptibility  of  the  system  {§  663),  and  which  has  its  par- 
allel in  numerous  examples  of  daily  occurrence ;  as  the  greater  liability 
nf  mercy  rial  agents  to  produce  salivation  if  we  increase  irritability  by 
cathartics*,  blood-letting,  &c.  (§  55G  c,  630  e);  while,  on  the  contmTy, 
bad  humoralism  any  foundation,  cathartics  and  blood-letting  phould  di- 
minish the  chances  of  mercurial  action,  nor  should  that  action  increase 
long  after  profuse  ptyalism  has  been  eptabli^^hed.  The  warm  bath  pro- 
motes the  constitutional  action  of  mercurial  ointment  by  increivsing  the 
susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  system  at  lai^ge  (§  1088  ft,  c). 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  upon  the  hypothesis  of  humoralism 
there  should  be  no  exemption  of  individuals  from  epidemic  dtseaaes» 
since  the  blood  of  all  should  be  equally  liable  to  contamination.  Hu- 
moralism  may  not,  consiBtently,  assign  as  the  ground  of  exemption  a 
difference  in  the  susceptibiHlies  of  the  solids  x^'hich  have  been  in- 
duced by  other  causes  (§  651  b^  657  a,  837  b);  and  since,  therefore, 
the  blood  is  the  pabulum  vitm,  and  convertible  into  the  solids,  it 
should,  upon  the  humoral  doctrine,  when  itself  diseased,  occasion 
universal  disease  of  the  solids  (§  663)*  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
poisons,  of  the  -^xick  of  a  pin,  &c. ;  but  always  aiTecting  some  severe- 
ly, and  others  elightly, — the  former  sometimes  striking  at  one  organ, 
and  attain  at  anotiier,  while  the  latter  induces  in  one  man  erysipela- 
tous inflammation,  in  another  always  phlegmonous,  and  in  a  third 
none  at  all  (§  652  c,  828  c,  494,  740.  741).— Note  Do  p.  1 141. 

827, yi  If^  however,  it  be  admitted  that  offensive  substances  when 
absorbed  operate  through  ihc  medium  of  the  circulation,  solidism  and 
vitalism  can  alone  interpret  the  phenomena.  There  is  abundant  proof 
that  the  results  are  not  due  to  any  affection  of  the  blood,  but  must  b© 
referred  to  the  direct  action  of  the  ag;ents  themselves  upon  the  vital 
constitution  of  the  solids  to  which  they  are  distributed.  This  con- 
struction of  the  subject,  therefore,  is  directly  within  the  pale  of  solid- 
ism  ;  though  it  be  foreign  fr(*m  the  truth  {^  284,  904  v). 

827^  g.  Again,  however,  most  of  the  substances  whose  presence  in 
the  blood  or  secretions  can  be  detected  (a)  are  either  innoxious,  or 
undergo  c^hcmical  decomposition  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  circulating  mass,  and  would  tliereiore  either  be  rendered  inert, 
or  would  certainly  give  rise  to  different  phenomena  from  those  of  tke 
agents  in  their  original  sha]»o  (§  52,  149,  650). 

827,  h.  But  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  absorption  does  not  end 
with  gaseous  substances ;  since  tliere  are  sc»mo  distinguished  philoso- 
phers who  maintain  that  sccifig  is  produced  by  the  penetration  of  light 
to  the  recesses  of  tho  brain,  where  it  pives  rise  to  certain  cerebral 
changes  that  result  in  vigion  ;  just  as  Liebig  and  his  school  suppose 
that  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  determined  by  chemical  chan* 
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ges  of  the  brain  (§  349  «,  350^  m-^).  By  the  analogies  of  Nature, 
therefore,  we  must  conclude  that,  whatever  rives  rise  to  other  sensa- 
tions must  be  equally  absorbed  and  conveyed  to  the  sensoriura  com- 
mune,— the  odor  of  plants,  the  undulations  of  air,  the  prick  of  a  pin, 
&c.  (§  837,  h).     If  this  be  frivolous  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  logic. 

828,  a.  The  third  proposition  of  humuralism  sets  forth,  that  when 
morbific  agents  are  inserted  in  wounds  they  give  rise  to  diseases  in 
various  parts. 

Here,  then,  we  have  something  besides  ordinary  suifaces.  The 
*'  facts"  which  I  have  considered  in  the  preceding  propositions  were 
evidently  unsatisfactory  to  "  experimental  philosophy,"  and,  therefore, 
a  start  has  been  given  to  absorption  by  inserting  the  noxious  agents 
within  the  vascular  systems.  But,  I  have  gone  extensively,  in  the 
Commentaries,  into  the  proof  that  in  all  the  cases  of  this  nature  the 
agents  have  been  either  violently  forced  into  the  torrent  of  blood,  or 
that  their  direct  effect  is  exclusively  upon  the  injured  part,  and  thence 
by  reflected  nervous  actions  over  the  system.  It  will  be  also  observed 
that  in  these  experiments  the  agents  are  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  parts  where  the  organic  properties  are  most  exquisitely  develop- 
ed and  susceptible.  The  time  of  incubation  (§  666)  may  be  from  an 
instant,  as  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  strychnia  (§  350^  p,  494,  743. 
826  b--d,  827  d,  904  b),  to  a  year  or  more,  as  with  the  cause  of  inter- 
mittent fever  (§  561,  657),  or  even  to  years,  as  with  the  hydrophobic 
virus  (§  547,  559,  560,  654-659,  500  o,  503,  506,  &c.  Also,  Comm., 
voL  i.,  p.  496-506).  As  to  the  last,  the  virus  can  neither  remain  in 
the  wound,  nor  circulate  in  the  changeable  body  for  months,  or  for 
weeks.  It  is  either  washed  away  from  the  former,  or  carried  off*  by 
the  latter. 

Now  all  these  cases  are  exactly  upon  a  par  so  far  as  principle  is 
concerned.  The  same  influences  obtain  in  respect  to  the  hydropho- 
bic virus  as  with  those  agents  which  destroy  life  as  soon  as  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  body.  This  is  the  work  of  the  nervous  power ; 
just  as  it  is  when  joy,  or  anger,  or  a  surgical  operation,  or  blows  on 
the  stomach,  &c.,  kill  in  an  instant  of  time  (§  227,  230,  234  e,  476  A, 
509-511).  The  principle  is  the  same  as  when  the  division  of  a  nerve 
excites  inflammation  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  distributed.  And  all 
this  conducts  us,  at  once,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  poison  of  venomous  animals  in  the  following  comprehensive  case. 

828,  b.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  the  late  distinguished  ed- 
itor of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  "  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  exposed 
to  the  bite  of  a  cobro  de  capella,  vnih  a  pair  of  scissors  kept  across 
the  ear,  ready  to  cut  it  off*  the  moment  the  bite  was  inflicted ;  yet  the 
animal  died  quickly  in  convulsions"  (§  234  e,  507,  827  d). 

The  foregoing  fact  corresponds  exactly  with  experiments  of  a  very 
different  nature  by  Van  Deen,  Stilling,  Budge,  &c.  (§  494),  and  forms, 
with  those,  substantial  grounds  for  analogical  inductions.  They  may 
be  safely  considered  of  universal  application,  whatever  the  morbific 
cause,  whatever  the  interval  of  predisposition. 

828,  c.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  with  what  rapidity  certain  moi'biffo 
causes  will  establish  inflammation,  and  thus  lead  to  an  almost  instan- 
taneous disorganization.  Take  another  example  from  the  venomous 
serpent,  as  related  by  Sir  E.  Home.  He  caused  a  rat  to  be  bitten 
by  a  snake.     It  died  in  one  minute.     The  cellular  membrane  beneath 
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the  wound  was  wholly  destroyed,  the  muscles  separated  from  (he  lihs 
and  from  a  small  extent  of  the  scapula.  The  hittcn  part  was  greatly 
inflamed. 

Here  the  inflammation  must  have  commenced  in  the  region  of  tha 
thorax  at  the  moment  the  bite  was  inflicted*  Absorption  anddistribia 
tion  were,  of  coui-^e,  impossible,  end  there  is  nothing  but  the  philoso- 
phy which  I  have  propoiinded  of  the  nervous  power  that  will  in  the 
least  explain  the  phenomena  in  this  and  all  analogous  casea  (§  222^ 
&c.,  234  c,  503,  509).  By  the  fore  agoing  ca^e  we  are  also  prepared 
to  utidersland  that  hydrocyanic  acid  may  light  up  venous  congestion 
in  tho  brain,  although  it  destroy  with  equal  rapidity  (§  827,  d), 

S2B,  d.  Finally,  an  elementary  example  of  universal  application  tg^. 
marbific  agents,  and  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  life,  will  8upersed#| 
the  necessity  of  farther  comment  upon  the  three  fundamental  proposi-  [ 
tions  of  humoralism  as  it  respects  ab*orptioti  (§  823).  Tliia  exajupl^] 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  9€ton^  farther  on ;  but  more  opeifti 
to  the  uoderHtanding  of  all  (§  905). 

It  will  be  admitted  that  when  inSammation  is  excited  by  tlie  punc*>i 
ture  of  a  lancet,  it  is  not  by  irritating,  or  otherwise  affecting  the  blood ; 
but  that  all  the  attendant  phenomena  are  due  to  an  impression  mado,* 
upon  the  solids,  and  to  their  cotiaequent  morbid  action.     The  inflam-^ 
mation,  thus  excited,  may  be  extensively  and  violently  propagated 
along  the  part,  as  in  phlebitis,  &c.  (I  specify  a  vein,  as  it  la  here  th^J 
acrid  injecti<jns  are  made,  §  830)  j  and  it  ia  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  same  condition  is  owing  to  a  similar  cause  at  one  or  six  incbea 
from  tho  wound,  as  at  the  eighth  of  an  inch,*  No  sooner,  also,  doet 
the  inflammation  begin   than   reflex   nervous   actions   may  ensue ; 
but  a*^  wc  have  no  morbific  l»Iood  in  these  cases,  we  must  look  for 
some  principle,  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  Ibcal  changes  began,  ta  ( 
explain  the  general  derangement  {§  500,  711,  &c.).     All  this  will  I 
help  us  to  the  philosophy  of  analogous  developments  in  diseases  of  re-  , 
putedly  humoral  origin.     But,  besides  the  common  effects  of  inflam- 
mation  the  prick  of  the  lancet  may  convulse  the  whole  nervous  atid 
muscular  sytjtems  (§  222,  &c.).     Nay,  more,  and  greatly  to  our  pur-'j 
[lose,  the  inflammation  arising  from  a  wound  will  be  variously  modifi- 
ed in  its  character  by  tho  exact  nature  of  the  wound  itself,  and  the 
kind  of  instrument  or  violence  with  which  it  is  inflicted  (§  652,  c). 

If  there  be  now  added  to  the  point  of  ihe  lancet  sulphuric  acid,  or 
the  virus  of  putrid  animal  matter,  of  the  small,  or  cow-pox,  or  tho 
poison  of  the  viper,  of  the  wourari,  &:c.,  there  will  be  many  diversitias 
in  the  general  results  of  the  several  causes  thus  superadded  to  the 
mechanical,  but  strong  resemblances  in  the  local  phenomena,  and  in 
the  progress  of  symptoms.  The  specific  products,  also,  as  well  as 
other  circumstances,  denote  fijiecific  modifications  of  a  common  path- 
ological state  (§  722,  &;c.).  If,  then,  the  mechanical  irritation  in  ona 
instance  have  acted  directly  upon  the  solids,  is  it  not  a  proper  conclu- 
sion from  tho  progress  and  analogy  of  symptoms,  that  the  several  va- 
rieties of  poison  have  done  so  in  the  others?  It  cannot  be  said  that 
certain  difliarencos  in  tho  resuhs  imply  a  difference  in  the  principle, 
since  all  these  renults,  where  life  is  sufticiontly  prolonged,  are  purely 
secondary,  and  will  bo  admitted  to  be  consequent  on  tho  morbid  affec- 
tion of  the  stilids.  But  all  the  primary  phenomena  in  such  instances 
coincide  with  each  other,  and  have  the  same  order  of  developnieuf. 
•  By  conlinooBS  lynipiittiy,  or  tonttnunnji  inftuenct  of  these  InfltUates  (mtt.  IW  e,/i9dmU 
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If  the  poison  of  the  viper  destroy  life  with  great  instantaneousness, 
this  is  conclusive  against  absorption,  and  is  exactly  allied  in  principle 
to  the  fatal  operation  of  a  blow  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
surgical  operations  which  produce  instant  death,  or  of  the  prick  of  a 
pin  which  is  followed  by  tetanus  (§  494  6,  509,  &c.). 

828,  e.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of  analogies  where  disease  is 
excited  by  agents  of  a  mechanical,  or  even  of  a  more  negative  nature; 
such  as  cola,  heat,  wakefulness,  fatigue,  &c.,  which,  like  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  or  its  passions,  in  producing  or  removing  disease, 
killing  or  curing,  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
cess, that  are  appHcable  with  all  the  force  of  the  strongest  analogies 
to  show  that  in  all  other  cases  the  same  laws  prevail  (§  188^  d,  527  b, 
902  m,  905).     The  laws  of  reflex  nervous  action  explain  the  whole. 

829.  "  When  we  consider,"  says  Pereira,  "  the  peculiarities  attend- 
ing the  hepatic  circulation,  and  that  all  the  remedial  agents,  whose 
particles  are  absorbed,  have  to  pass  through  the  portal  vein, — the  vein 
by  whose  branches  the  bile  is  secreted, — our  astonishment  is  great  that 
this  secretion  is  not  more  frequently  affected  by  the  various  medicinal 
agents  put  into  the  stomach^ — Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  p.  92. 

May  we  not,  however,  rather  be  astonished  that  the  frequent  exemp- 
tion of  the  liver  itself  from  all  morbid  effects,  as  well  as  the  condition 
a£  the  bile,  did  not  satisfy  our  able  author  that  the  doctrine  of  reme- 
dial and  morbific  action  by  absorption  is  contradicted  by  the  plainest 
facts  (§  889,  «)  1 

Our  author,  however,  has  been  led  into  an  important  physiological 
error  by  Magendie's  assumption  that  the  veins,  and  not  the  lymphat- 
ics, perform  the  office  of  absorption ;  while  in  respect  to  any  ingress 
«#f  deleterious  agents,  it  is  mostly  by  way  of  the  lacteals  (§  277).  Ad- 
mitting, therefore,  that  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica  oper- 
ate by  absorption,  they  are  first  conveyed  directly  to  the  heart  through 
the  thoracic  duct ;  and  if  ''  astonishment"  be  grea(  in  the  mistaken 
case  of  the  liver,  how  much  greater  should  it  be  when  we  consider  the 
realities  of  nature,  and  observe  how  oflen  the  exquisitely  irritable 
heart  remains  unaffected  when  the  most  powerful  irritants  would  be 
emptied  into  its  cavities.  Or  taking  the  construction  of  our  author, 
the  effect  upon  tlie  heart  would  be  equally  the  same,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  the  portal  blood  is  delivered  at  the  same  cavities.  In 
either  case,  the  irritants  would  exist  in  a  state  of  concentration  in  the 
most  irritable  organ  of  the  body  compared  with  their  dilution  in  other 
parts,  except  the  lungs,  as  1  to  50,  or  more.  And  yet  the  heart  oflen 
remains  undisturbed  in  its  regular  action  afler  the  administration  of 
violent  agents,  while  they  are  simultaneously  healing,  or  inflicting 
disease  on  other  parts.  I  present,  therefore,  this  isolated  fact  as  ade- 
quate in  itself  to  a  full  rcfutation  not  only  of  the  doctrine  of  morbific 
and  remedial  action  by  absorption,  but,  by  the  force  of  analogy,  to 
that  of  the  entire  system  of  the  humoral  pathology.  If  embarrassing 
to  the  humoralists  in  the  case  of  the  inirritable  liver,  it  is  conclusive 
in  that  of  the  heart  (§  500  wi,  638  J,  826  cc,  840,  1089,  487  a,  904  c).* 
830,  a.  The  fourth  grand  assumption  of  humoralism,  as  &  part  of  its 
basis,  is  the  production  of  disease  and  death  by  the  injection  of  va- 
rious substances  into  the  circulation  (§  823).  These  mjections  are 
made  upon  animals,  and  their  effects  carried  up  to  the  natural  morbific 
causes  which  operate  on  man. 

*  Diseases  hare  their  predinoMmg  and  netting  causes  (§  645),  aod  no  one  supposes 
that  the  latter  are  absorbed.    Why,  then,  the  former? 
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Strange  as  is  this  analogical  ground  of  induction,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
the  great  bulwark  of  humoralism.  The  doctrine  is  thus  set  forth  by 
its  restorer,  M.  Andral : 

"  Various  animal  poisons,  such  as  those  of  the  snake  tribe,  and  dif- 
ferent mineral  poisons,  as  mercury,  for  instance,  act  upon  the  blood 
in  the  same  manner  as  deleterious  substances  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation." "  Those  derangements  of  functions  and  organs  produced  by 
the  experimenter,  when  he  introduces  different  deleterious  substances 
directly  into  the  blood,  are  likewise  those  that  are  produced  by  the 
sting  or  bite  of  certain  animals ;  they  are  also  those  that  take  place  in 
small-pox,  meases,  and  scarlatijia  of  a  malignant  nature,  as  it  is  call- 
ed. They  are  the  same  derangements  that  appear  in  persons  exposed 
to  putrid  emanations,  vegetable  or  animal,  and  to  miasmata  from  the 
boaies  of  other  persons  that  are  themselves  diseased  and  crowded  in 
confined  places,  &c.  (§  653).  Lastly,  they  show  themselves,  also,  in 
individuals  whose  blood  is  only  imperfectly  or  badly  repaired  by  «»- 
efficient  or  unwholesome  diet'*  (§  744,  819  b), 

830,^.  The  order  of  results  as  stated  by  Andrei,  and  as'  adopted  by 
all  humoralists,  is  the  following : 

"  A  vitiation  of  the  blood  by  the  commixture  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances. Nextf  in  consequence  of  such  vitiation,  an  alteration  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Lastly,  the  blood  that  supports  the 
organs,  and  the  nervous  system  that  animates  them,  having  suffered  a 
general  injury,  there  takes  place  a  constant,  though  not  always  appre- 
ciable, modification  of  these  organs  in  ^eir  functions,  or  in  their  tex- 
ture" (i  709,  740,  744,  821,  847  d).     ^ 

831.  Injections  of  noxious  agents  into  the  circulation  of  animals 
were  made  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  centuries  ago ;  and  millions, 
I  may  safely  say,  have  been  repeated  in  later  times.  But  they  prove 
only  two  things, — their  short-sightedness  and  inhumanity.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  show,  in  the  least,  that  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease  are 
taken  into  the  circulation,  nor  do  they  produce  those  constitutional 
affections  which  are  generated  by  the  natural  operation  of  morbific 
causes,  especially  on  the  human  species.  Their  action  is  commonly 
upon  the  venous  system ;  and  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  my  remarks 
upon  phlebitis,  he  will  perceive  the  reason  for  the  conclusion  of  many 
experimenters  that  they  have  given  rise  to  yellow  fever,  typhus,  &c.,  in 
the  brute  race  (§  744,  810,  &c.,  1088  d). 

These  devices  of  art  are  very  extensively  considered  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Humoral  Pathology,  where  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  they 
all  go  to  the  proof  of  sol idism  (§  827,/). — In  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm, 

832.  For  an  examination  of  what  I  have  designated  as  the  Ji/lh  prop- 
osition in  humoralism  (§  823),  I  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  401-408,  431-451). 

833.  The  sixth  foundation  is  relative  to  the  yeast  and  herrings ;  and 
the  reader  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  references  to  this  sub- 
ject which  occur  in  §  821,  r;  otherwise,  he  may  consult  section  350, 
nos.  44,  45 ;  and  the  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  417,  &c. 

834.  The  seventh  fundamental  assumption  goes  with  the  Ji/lh,  and 
the  reader,  by  the  references  there,  may  satisfy  himself  of  their  degree 
of  importance. 

835.  The  eighth  bulwark  of  the  doctrine  is  the  important  fact, — im- 
portant to  the  solidist, — that  morbid  changes  occur  in  the  secreted 
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and  excreted  products.  Nor  is  it  less  important  in  its  philosophical 
and  practical  bearings  upon  the  humoral  pathology ;  since  it  is  unde- 
niable that  it  places  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  practitioner  on 
common  ground.  Their  pathology  is  the  same ;  and  what  is  affirmed 
in  the  following  extract  of  the  educated,  in  respect  to  their  practical 
habits,  every  newspaper  in  the  land  assures  us  is  equally  true  of  the 
pretender  in  medicine.     Thus  the  extract : 

"  The  humoral  pathologist  neglects  the  study  of  visceral  lesions , 
and  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  digestive  system,  he  only  con- 
siders its  secretions,  and  not  its  actual  condition,  or  the  state  of  it& 
sympathies.  His  sole  purpose  is  to  evacuate  sordes,  or  to  produce  a 
flow  of  healthy  bile,  and  to  eliminate  depraved  secretions;  and  this  he 
attempts  without  possessing  any  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  disease 
of  the  digestive  system  on  other  organs"  (Stokes'  Theor.  Prac.  Med.). 

Professional  humoralism  assumes  that  these  "  vitiated  secretions" 
are  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  and  not  to  perverted  actions 
of  the  solids,  which,  in  their  ordinary  state,  give  nse  to  the  various 
natural  products.  And  so  the  newspapers.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
student  may  obtain  some  ideas  to  the  contrary  by  consulting  the  fol- 
lowing references  (§  42,  44,  53,  135,  220,  222-233},  284-292,  307, 
314,  322-326,  327-331,  407-432,  452,  &c.,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  674, 
675,  686,  891i  k,  893  a,  e,  e,  896,  900,  902  g,  904  bb,  905,  905^,  1088. 

836.  The  ninth  ground  of  induction  goes  back  to  ancestral  dis- 
eases ;  and  assumes  their  transmission,  by  hereditary  impurities  of  the 
blood,  to  succeeding  generations.  I  have  referred  sufficiently  to  the 
philosophy  of  this  subject  in  the  present  work  (§  75-80,  143-147, 
220,  327-331,  559,  561-563,  591,  659,  666  b,  674),  and  more  exten- 
sively, and  in  other  aspects,  in  the  Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  464,  &c.). 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  aeain  encounter  this  part  of  the  foundation  ;  but 
cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  its  pernicious  effects  in  practice. 
One  of  its  vague  attendants  is  the  doctrine  of  "  poverty  of  the  blood," 
and  this,  as  practically  applied  to  active  conditions  of  scrofula,  is  a 
fearful  scourge  to  the  human  family.  The  "  enriching  black  meats," 
and  the  "  sustaining  cordials,"  which  are  every  where  commended  to 
the  subjects  of  phthisis,  in  its  early  stages,  are  the  occasion  of  a  great- 
er mortality  in  one  day  than  ever  proceeded  from  the  abstraction  of 
blood  in  all  diseases  since  medicine  became  an  art  (§  620,  note.  Also, 
Comm.y  vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634,  "  Fathology  of  Tubercle  and  Scrofula^y^ 

837,  a.  Humoralism  assumes,  as  its  tenth  fundamental  basis  which 
I  have  indicated,  that  remedial  agents  when  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation sometimes  produce  the  same  effects  upon  particular  organs  as 
when  administered  by  the  stomach  (§  823). 

Rarely  has  this  experiment  been  tried  on  man,  in  recent  times; 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  mere  transfusion  of  blood  having  been 
fatal,  and  interdicted  by  law,  in  former  times.  It  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  animals;  when,  as  might  be  expected,  the  agents  exert 
their  effects  mostly  upon  the  venous  system ;  **  giving  rise  to  scurvy^ 
yellow  fever,  typlwid  fever,  &c.,  not  to  mention  a  number  oi  other  affee* 
turns  which  I  called  into  being  before  you*'  (§  744,  709,  810). 

The  case  in  which  Dr.  Hale,  of  Boston,  injected  castor  i^il  into  bis 

own  circulation  is  a  standing  reference ;    but  loses  force  from  want 

of  confirmation.      What  though,  however,  it  rewarded  the  gentleman 

with  a  few  moderate  evacuations,  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  affirmed  by 

*  See  NoTKs  F  p.  1114,  Mm  p.  1141. 
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iha  advocates  of  operation  by  absorption  that  rajstor  oil  has  been 
detected  within  the  organ  bra  after  m  eKhibition  by  tho  stoma  ch ;  and 
wo  need  not  doubt  that  the  experiment  has  been  satisfactorily  tried. 

837,  b.  That  certain  articles  of  the  materia  medica  which  manifest 
specific  relatioiis  to  particular  parts  when  administered  by  the  stom- 
ach will  exert  specilic  effects  according  to  those  relations  when  in- 
jected into  the  circulation  is  clearly  inferable  from  the  first  princi- 
ples in  physiolo^ry.  If  vomiting  result  from  the  mere  action  of  tar- 
tarizcd  antimony  upon  the  raucous  suifaco  of  the  stomach,  and  purg- 
ing from  that  of  castor  oil  on  the  intestine,  it  should  probably  loUow 
that  the  same  results  will  happen  when  either  of  these,  or  analogoua 
agents,  are  injected  into  the  veins,  and  are  circulating  within  the  very 
organization  of  parts  possessing  supei-ficially  those  relations  to  the 
same  agents  (§  150),  Each  series  of  observations,  however,  stands 
independently  by  itself.  The  injections  prove  nothing  beyond  their 
own  resuUs.  They  can  have  no  bearing  upon  tho  question  of  super- 
ficial action  j  and  we  may  as  well  deny  that  croton  oil,  hellebore,  ela- 
terium,  &c.,  act  ypon  the  skin  when  they  produce  inflammation  of  that 
organ  as  to  deny  the  same  local  action  upon  the  intestines  when  they 
increase  their  motion,  augment  their  secretion,  or  inflict  inBammation 
upon  them  ;  wg  may  as  well  deny,  1  say,  that  we  feel  with  the  ends 
of  our  fingers,  or  assume  that  offensive  odors,  tickling  the  throat,  warm 
water,  and  mental  emotions,  produce  vomiting  through  tho  medium  of 
the  circulation.  Humoral  ism  must  group  the  whole  under  on©  cate- 
gory; and  must  include  all  those  varying  susceptibilities  which  arise 
from  habits  and  analogous  causes  as  exerting  their  morbific  effects  upon 
the  blood  ;  fur  the  moment  it  regards  the  solids  as  taking  an  initiatory 
step   it  opens  a  door  for  its  own  expulsion  (§  651  ^,  827  f,  108B  d). 

837,  c»  A  great  variety  of  examples  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  repugnance  of  nature  to  the  doclriire  of  humoral  absorption  as 
commended  to  our  confidence  by  the  experimentalist,  and  which 
equally  confirm  the  vital  theories  of  morbific  and  remedial  action, 
whether  the  agents  be  applied  to  the  mucous  tissue  or  tu  the  skin. 
What,  for  example,  would  be  the  condition  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphuric  acid,  were  they  absorbed  from  the 
atomoch  j  Utterly  changed,  perfectly  inert,  on  their  contact  with  the 
blood*  How,  then,  di>cs  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  acetate  of  lead»  ar- 
rest the  nighl'Sweats  of  phthisical  subjects  ?  What  disposition,  I  say, 
will  you  make  of  the  universal  effects  of  certjiin  familiar  substances 
applied  to  the  skin;  as  iho  numerous  preparations  of  mercury  ?  How 
will  you  account  for  the  well-known  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  tho 
liver,  when  applied  in  the  form  of  pediluf:tum  ?  Interrogate  the 
chemist  as  to  the  condition  of  all  these  things,  an4  many  other  analo 
gous  remedial  agents,  when  he  mingles  them  with  the  blood  (6  1088) 

The  experiments,  therefore,  have  no  tendency  to  prove  tiie  doc 
trine  of  absorption.  On  the  contrary,  they  go  to  substantiate  what  1 
have  said  of  the  nervous  power  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  remote 
effects,  and  tho  importance  of  duly  conaidering  the  special  modifica- 
tion of  the  properties  of  life  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs  (§  133- 
152,  227,  &:cO.— Note  R  p.  1 123. 

837,  C4:.  But,  after  all,  the  foregoing  experiments  are  worthless  in  a 
practical  sense,  since  they  have  been  made  (unless  in  rare  and  unsuc- 
cea^ful  instances)  upon  a  very  few  individuals  in  health  j  and  tliere* 
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fore  prove  nothing  as  to  their  action  upon  diseased  conditions  (§  137, 
143,  149,  150,  152  6,  156,  163,  &c.).  And,  coming  to  the  niultifiBtri- 
ous  examples  in  which  animals  have  been  the  subjects,  they  serve  only 
to  raise  our  astonishment  that  educated  men  can  have  imagined  their 
applicability,  in  any  sense  whatever,  to  the  profound  problems  of  hu- 
man maladies.  The  difference  in  constitution  alone  is  conclusive 
against  the  supposed  analogies.  It  is  conclusive,  indeed,  against  all 
such  reasoning  from  one  species  of  animal  to  another  species,  how- 
ever apparently  allied  ;  since,  in  respect  to  the  critical  relations  «even 
of  food,  there  is  scarcely  any  certainty  attending  this  inductive  process, 
while  the  distinction  in  respect  to  the  influences  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  upon  different  animals  is  marked  by  every  agent  which  is 
capable  of  making  any  positive  demonstration.  Some  vegetable  poi- 
sons, indeed,  which  are  most  destructive  to  man,  and  to  many  species 
of  animals,  are  to  others  of  the  brute  tribe  wholesome  articles  of  food 
(§  18,  150,  191,  366,  447,  854  bb). 

838.  The  natural  adaptation  of  the  various  fluids  of  the  body  to  the 
several  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  the  certainty  with 
which  most  of  them  produce  disease  in  parts  to  which  they  are  not 
naturally  related,  is  conclusive  that  the  blood  cannot  be  medicated  by 
any  agents  of  sufficient  power  to  act  upon  parts  that  are  morbidly  ir- 
ritable, witHout  oflen  enaangering  every  part  of  the  body.  The  prin- 
ciple is  of  course  the  same  as  with  the  truly  morbific  agents ;  and,  to 
be  fully  comprehended,  the  following  references  should  be  consulted 
(§  133,  136,  137,  233J,  277,  494,  526,  826  cc,  829,  847  a,  889). 

839.  As  with  morbific,  so  with  remedial  agents.  The  philosophy 
is  essentially  the  same  (§  151).  May  we  not,  therefore,  take  from 
Nature  an  important  hint  as  to  the  mode  in  which  remedies  operate, 
and  apply  it  analogically  to  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  causes  1 
Does  unaided  Nature  medicate  the  blood  ]  Does  she  ever  effect  a 
change  in  that  fluid  without  an  antecedent  change  in  the  solids? 
Never.  Does  she  not  always  restore  the  blood  from  its  morbid 
states  through  the  agency  of  the  solids  alone  1  How  is  it  with  smoJl- 
pox,  and  measles,  and  other  self-limited  diseases  ?  Art  can  do  noth- 
ing to  shorten  their  established  time,  or  affect  their  regular  progress. 
Nature  accomplishes  the  whole.  But  I  say,  aeain,  does  she  first  ren- 
ovate the  blood  (§  858,  861)1  We  may  imagine  primary  changes  in 
this  fluid  as  the  cause  of  the  morbid  changes  whicn  befall  the  solids ; 
but  if  this  were  true,  then,  ex  necessitate  rei,  the  restorative  powers 
must  commence  and  advance  with  the  blood.  In  the  natural  cure, 
however,  there  is  no  agent  excepting  the  solids  to  exert  the  slightest 
impression  upon  that  substance ;  by  which  I  thus  demonstrate  the  de- 
pendence of  the  morbid  changes  of  the  blood  upon  those  solids  by 
which  their  subsequent  removal  is  brought  about. 

840.  Try  the  question  by  an  infallible  experiment.  Apply  the 
medicine  to  the  organ  affected ;  tartarized  antimony,  for  example,  to 
the  brain  in  phrenitis,  to  the  lungs  in  pneumonia.  How  absurd  the 
proposition !  Even  in  the  primary  action  of  remedies  upon  the  stom- 
ach, and  when  disease  of  that  organ  yields  to  their  operation,  it  is 
not  alone  from  the  direct  action  of  the  agents,  but  greatly  so  from  in- 
fluences of  the  nervous  power  reflected  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
organ  (§  514  b,  516  d,  nos.  6,  12,  657,  658). 

Circulating  within  the  organization,  remedial  agents  of  an  irritatiog 
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nafufo  exasporale  disease  far  more  certainly  and  violently  than  do 
cathaidcs  when  acting;  upon  a  higbly-inf^amcd  intestinal  mucoua 
membmne.  This  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  si)  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  stimulant  eflfects  of  muriate  of  soda  when  injected  into  ibc 
veios  of  the  dying  subject  of  the  cholera  asphyxia.  Simple  as  the 
substance,  ihe  scarce  audible  heart  bounded  under  its  influence  be- 
yond ita  natural  vigor»  and  the  whole  vascular  system  instantly  ©mer- 
ged from  its  sunken  state  into  one  of  preternatural  excitement,  and 
long  after  the  most  powerful  stimulants  administered  by  the  stomach 
would  not  awaken,  in  the  least,  the  expiring  sympathies  of  the  heart, 
nor  violent  irritants  applied  to  the  skin  rouse  its  circulation  (§  829). 

Can  it  be  entertained  that  pneumonia,  or  ophthalmia,  or  erysipelas, 
or  furunculus,  &c-,  are  relieved  by  the  transmission  of  the  various 
substances,  which  may  yield  relief,  to  the  very  organization  of  the 
parts  affected]  And  when  vesication,  and  bloodletting,  and  mental 
emotions,  are  added  to  those,  a  medley  is  presented  which  defies  as- 
sumption, but  which  ts  interpreted  with  consistencv  through  the  agen- 
cy of  the  ner\^ous  pov%^er  (§  222-233f  686  6,  872,^904  hb,  905). 

84 L  In  former  sections  I  had  occasion  to  illuslrate  the  law  of  vi- 
tal habit  by  certain  effects  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents ;  and 
what  is  there  considered  would  appear  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
solidism  and  vitalism.  Among  the  many  illustrations  is  the  complex 
example  of  the  influences  of  tartaris^cd  antimony  {§  649-554,  556), 
which  may  now  be  continued  with  a  raoro  specific  reference  to  iho 
humoral  pathology,  as  it  will  be  in  a  future  section  to  that  of  its  rao- 
das  operandi  (§  902,  904  bb).  But  now,  as  hereafter,  I  shall  show  its 
operation  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  (J*  904  M). 

I  may  say,  then,  that  it  is  especially  to  my  present  purpose  that  the 
liu  moralist,  as  well  as  the  solidist,  is  guided,  m  his  repeated  admin  is* 
tralion  of  the  aniimonial  alterative,  by  its  effects  upon  the  stomach  ; 
since  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  to  either  than  that  all  the  remote 
effects  depend  upon  the  amount  of  impression  which  the  remedy  pro- 
duces upon  the  stomach.  It  is  not,  therefore,  quantity,  but  effect, 
gastric  effect,  which  is  regarded  in  the  administration  of  this  distin- 
guished humoral  agent  (§  826,  c).  Tho  intense  excitement  of  fever, 
or  the  violence  of  pneumonia,  yields  to  the  first  nauseating  dose  of 
the  antimonial,  orif  it  only  approximate  that  point  of  gastric  irritation. 
The  next,  and  the  next,  in  unaltered  doses,  may  fail  of  an  equal  as- 
cendancy, while  the  fourth  makes  no  resistance  to  the  returning  pbe- 
nomena.  But,  if  there  be  now  added  to  the  original  twentieth  or 
eighth  of  a  grain  only  a  fiftieth  or  thirtieth  part,  the  phenomena  are 
again  subdued  the  moment  that  gastric  influence  begins.  And  in 
this  way  may  wo  proceed,  experimentally,  by  continuing  the  same,  or 
increasing  the  dose,  and  find  at  each  repetition  that  the  general  rf- 
suits  will  conform  to  the  impression  which  is  made  upon  the  stomach, 
at  its  nearest  appniximation  to  a  state  of  nausea ;  whatever  the  re- 
quisite dose,— ho v%" ever  small,  or  however  large  (§  556,  873,  904  bb). 

Again,  antimonials  are  more  salutary  when  they  can  be  bonie  in 
ffradually-increased  doses  tlian  where  it  is  necessary  to  lessen  a  small 
dose  from  the  beginning.  The  reason  is  this.  In  iho  first,  or  most 
advantageous  case,  the  irritabilily  of  the  stomach  is  not  morbidly  sua* 
ceplible  to  the  action  of  the  remedy,  but,  on  the  contrary*  abe3fii 
the  law  of  vital  habit  in  its  diminishing  influences  upon  the  suscepti 
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bility  of  the  vital  states  (§  551,  &c.),  so  that  the  stomach  is  not  inju- 
riously irritated ;  while,  in  the  opposite  case,  the  law  of  habit  has  its 
exactly  opposite  effect  (§  556),  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  stomach 
being  morbidly  great,  and  faither  aggravated  by  the  antimony,  dis- 
ease of  this  organ  is  more  or  less  liable  to  set  in  as  a  consequence,  and 
the  object  of  the  remedy  to  be  thus  defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
may  be  shedding  abroad  pernicious  reflex  nervous  influences  in 
doses  of  extreme  minuteness.  In  a  general  sense,  the  best  dose  is  just 
short  of  that  which  produces  nausea ;  but,  at  other  times,  occasional 
nausea  may  be  very  salutary,  and  again,  at  others,  a  full  emetic  dose 
may  overthrow,  at  once,  a  formidable  condition  of  disease  (§  476  J  h). 
The  principle,  though  not  the  details,  is  universal.  Its  practical 
application  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and,  unlike  the  hypothesis  of 
absorption,  may  be  in  the  hands  of  all  (^  481,  494,  828  b,  1088). 

842.  The  eleventh  foundation  of  humoralism,  and  the  last  in  the  or- 
der of  arrangement  (§  823),  is  derived  from  the  tan-yard.  Thus, — 
animal  tissues  have  their  strength  increased  by  immersion  in  astrin- 
gent vegetable  infusions ;  therefore,  as  many  tonics  are  also  astrin- 
gent, they  are  taken  into  the  circulation  and  give  strength  to  the  stom- 
ach and  the  system  at  large  by  the  same  process  (§  569  b,  904  d). 

So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  foregoing  philosophy  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  that  I  should  have  avoided  the  present  subject  but  for 
its  incorporation  into  the  basis  of  humoralism,  and  as  I  was  desirous 
of  presenting  the  whole  system  in  a  methodical  manner. 

My  own  construction  of  the  modus  operandi  of  astringents  is  briefly 
set  forth  in  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  will  be  ex- 
tended in  subsequent  sections  of  the  present  work.  But  I  would  now 
propound  for  the  consideration  of  the  humoralist  the  modus  operandi 
oicoldy  o£  ipecacuanha,  o£  muriate  frf' soda^  and  analogous  agents  devoid 
of  true  astringency,  in  arresting  hemorrhage ;  or  how  vesicants  and 
ipecacuanha  oflen  relieve  redundant  efliisions  from  the  pulmonary 
and  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  or  how  opium  restrains  all  secre- 
tions (§  890  b)  ?  The  force  of  necessity  which  applies  to  the  an- 
swers will  be  very  likely  to  extend  its  sway  throughout  the  classes 
of  astringents  and  tonics,  and  yield  to  the  laws  o&reflex  nervous 
action. 

843.  That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  may  serve  to  complete 
my  analysis  of  humoralism,  I  may  state  what  may  be  regarded  by 
many  as  a  tweJfUi  fundamental  ground ;  though  it  is  only  an  induction 
from  the  general  assumption  that  the  blood  is  radically  vitiated,  &c., 
and  the  efficient  cause  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  solids.  Its  "  black" 
color,  as  it  is  called,  which  appears  in  congestive  fevers,  scurvy,  &c, 
is  taken  as  one  of  the  important  evidences  of  its  corrupted  state ;  and 
when  it  refuses  to  coagulate,  humoralism  assumes  that  "  putridity" 
has  taken  place.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  "  putrescency''  is  only  a 
corollary  of  the  seventh  proposition  in  my  analysis,  and  sustained  by 
ihejijih  (§  823,  834).  Liebig  has  gone  scientifically  into  the  subject 
(5  350) ;  and  in  the  Commentaries  I  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to 
its  merits  (vol.  i.,  p.  403-410,  418,  430-440,  442-460,  663-673).  But, 
what  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rest,  it  is  argued,  that,  because  the 
blood  ultimately  becomes  "black"  or  "putrid,"  it  therefore  takes  the 
initiatory  step  in  the  morbid  processes.  It  is  also  an  important "  fact" 
in  the  "  experimental  philosophy"  of  humoralism,  that  the  color  of  this 
blood  is  changed  to  a  vermilion  hue  by  adding  saline  cathartics  io 
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that  whicli  is  abstracted  ;  from  which  the  conclusiotj  is  drawn  that  the 
fiaiTie  substances  are  taken  into  the  circulation  when  administered  by 
the  stomrich,  and  that  they  then  and  there  change  the  color  of  the 
blood  ill  like  manner;  which  proves  that  the  remedial  effect  is  exert- 
ed upon  that  fluid.  There  is  no  doctrine  in  humoralism  more  strenu- 
ously maintained  J  and  none  in  which  the  conclusions  are  considered 
more  logical.  It  goes  with  the  rest  in  representing  the  nature  of  the 
*' experimental  philosophy"  which  now  lies  at  the  basis  of  theoretical 
and  practical  medicine,     Next  to  this  are  an(Bmia^  chlorosis  and  iwu* 

844 f  Finally »  aa  author  of  the  olden  times,  writing  in  the  palmi- 
est days  of  humoralism,  but  not  of  the  professional  corps,  tn  one  of 
his  saUies  upon  the  vagaries  of  philosophy,  let  slip  a  bolt  which  de- 
molishes every  material  flihric  in  medicine* 

**  All  the  world  knows,**  he  says,  "  there  is  no  virtue  in  charms ;  but 
a  strong  conceit  and  opinion  alone,  which  forceth  the  humors  {moral 
ones),  Bpirits,  and  blood,  which  lakes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady 
from  the  parts  afleclcJ,  The  like  we  may  say  of  our  raTigtcal  effecls, 
superstitious  cures,  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and  wiizards 
(§  lG7y,  TUJtc),  An  empiric  oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chirurgeon,  doeth 
more  strange  cures  than  a  rational  physician.  Nymanmis  gives  a 
reason  :  because  the  patient  puts  his  confidence  in  him,  which  Avi* 
cetma  prefei^  before  ait,  and  all  remedies  whatsoever.  *Tis  opinion 
alone,  saith  Cardan,  that  makes  or  mars  pnysicians;  and  he  doeth  the 
best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  ibosl  trust.  So  di- 
versely doth  this  phantasie  of  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperi- 
ously command  our  bodies,  which,  as  another  Proteus,  or  a  chame- 
leon, can  take  all  shapes,  and  is  of  such  force,  as  Facius  adds,  that  it 
can  w*/rk  upon  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  How  can  otherwise  blear- 
eyes  in  one  man  cause  the  like  afTectioii  in  another]  How  does  one 
man's  yawning  make  another  yawn  ? — one  man's  p — ing  prov()ke  a 
second  many  times  to  p  ?  Why  does  scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a 
third,  or  hacking  of  files  1  Why  do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate 
and  bewitch  children,  but,  as  Witrrus,  Paracelsns,  Cardan,  Mizaldus, 
Valleriola,  Vannius,  Campanolla,  and  many  philosophers  ihink^  iho 
forcible  i  magi  nit  ion  of  the  one  party  nerves  and  alters  the  spirits  of 
the  other  ?  Nay,  nioro,  tlioy  can  cause  and  cure  not  only  diseases, 
maladies,  and  several  infirmities,  by  this  means,  as  Avicenna  suppo- 
seth,  in  parties  remote,  but  move  bodies  from  tlieir  places,  cause 
thunder^  lightning,  tempests;  which  opinion  Alkiadus,  Paracelsus, 
and  some  others  approve  of;  so  that  I  may  certainly  conclude,  this 
strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  antrum  hominis^  and  the  rudder  ol 
this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but  overborne  by  phantasie, 
cannot  manage,  and  so  suffers  itself  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to 
bo  overruled,  and  often  overturned'*  (§  167 /;  note,  227,  234  f,  500^,  o^ 
500,892},  1072).   What  a  display  is  here  oi  our  direct  nervous  action  ! 

81.5.  Having  now  considered  the  grounds  upon  which  the  humoral 
pathology  reposes,  and  how  estranged  from  the  institutions  of  organic 
nature,  I  shall  proceed  to  offer  the  reader  a  condensed  view  of  my  ar- 
gument predicated  alone  of  the  fundamenial  laws  of  physiology, 

I  propose  showing  by  this  argument,  that  the  blootl  is  neither  a  pri^ 
maf^j  cause  of  disease  in  the  solids,  in  virtue  of  its  own  morbid  con- 
dition, nor  an  aggravating  cause  of  disease  when  altered  in  its  char- 
acter by  the  morbid  action  of  the  scdids. 

•  See  NoTK  R  p.  112.1. 
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846.  No  one  will  deny  what  is  affirmed  by  Andral,  that  every  mor- 
bid change  in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  probably  fbllowed  by  some 
change  in  the  blood.  The  influences  from  bloodletting  often  give  rise 
to  very  remarkable  and  instantaneous  changes  in  the  circulating  mass 
(§  952,  a-h). — See  Krieuer's  expriments  |  485. 

I  also  agree  with  Andral,  that  any  primary  alteration  of  the  blood, 
of  a  morbid  nature,  must,  with  greater  certainty,  produce  disease  oi 
the  solids  (§  827,  e). 

The  latter  proposition  is  the  basb  of  humoralism,  and  it  is  this 
which  I  now  address. 

847,  a.  There  is  a  specious  parallelism  about  the  two  foregoing 
propositions,  of  which  humoralism  has  taken  no  little  advantage.  Botii 
are  conceded  by  the  solidists,  and  humoralism  draws  its  conclusions 
from  both,  just  as  has  been  seen  of  its  principal  data  (§  823,  &c.).  Its 
inferences  involve  the  assumption  that  the  blood  and  the  solids  sus- 
tain, reciprocally,  the  same  relations  to  each  other;  when,  in  truth, 
the  distinction  is  nearly  as  CTeat  as  between  an  agent  and  the  object 
acted  upon.  There  is  this  diflTerence,  however.  In  the  present  case, 
in  their  natural  state,  the  blood  is  the  object,  while  it  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  agent,  and  to  maintain  its  action. 

Were  the  blood,  therefore,  to  become  pnmarily  diseased,  it  would 
then  assume  the  same  relation  to  the  solids  as  any  other  mcA-bific 
cause,  and  this  the  more  so  on  account  of  its  incorporation  with  them. 

Now,  observe  the  humoral  premises,  as  laid  down  by  Andral,  and 
considered  impregnable  by  all  humoralists.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  is  the  very  thing  which  is  most  denied  in  humoralism,— the  ground 
of  solidism  itself;  yet  is  it  put  forth  for  an  unreflecting  world.     Thus : 

Isti  Every  morbid  change  in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  followed  by 
some  change  in  the  blood. 

2d.  Every  primary  alteration  of  the  blood,  of  a  morbid  nature,  pro- 
duces disease  of  the  solids  (§  846). 

Therefore,  say  Andral,  and  other  humoralists,  every  morbid  change 
in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  occasioned  by  a  primary  change  in  the 
blood.  That  is  the  logic  (§  843).  But,  we  have  seen  that  the  two 
propositions  are  not  convertible  in  a  physiological  sense,  while  they 
stand  as  independent  statements,  and  in  exact  opposition  to  each  othen 

But  let  us  reverse  the  logic,  and  then  see  how  the  case  will  stand. 
6v  the  first  of  the  premises,  the  solidist  argues  that  all  morbid  lesions 
of  the  blood  are  dependent  on  primary  changes  of  the  solids.  And. 
this  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  strongest  force  of  analogy.  FroiA 
the  germ  to  the  adult,  all  the  results  of  organic  life  have  their  origin 
in  organic  actions.  The  nutritive  fluid  itself,  from  the  time  that  or- 
ganic actions  begin,  is  universally  conceded  to  be  either  directly  or 
indirectly  the  product  of  these  actions ;  and  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  blood  can  be  regarded  as  an  agent,  is  that  of  stimulating  the  solids 
so  that  they  shall  carry  on  the  work  of  life  and  appropriate  the  blood 
to  their  own  uses  (^  1087). 

Here,  then,  we  must  steadily  regard  the  true  relation  of  one  to  the 
other,  in  the  farther  progress  of  this  inquiry. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  the  solids,  which  give  being  and  vitality  to  the 
blood,  become,  in  their  normal  state,  the  subject  of  its  morbific  ac- 
tion ;  and,  according  to  the  premises  of  humoralists  and  solidists,  when 
the  solids  are  diseased,  the  blood  undergoes  disease  in  consequence. 
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Iff  therefore,  diseased  blcM>d  be  originally  the  cause  of  diaease  iu  tlie 
solidii,  it  must  certainly  maiotaiti  an  ascendency  over  them.  Moreorer, 
the  aolida,  io  their  turn,  react  upon  the  blood  and  increase  the  dis- 
eased state  of  that  fluid,  or  the  primary  naorbific  cause  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  admitted  ^vemhe^^  every  increasing  dtgree  of  disease  in  ihf 
blood  must  be  a  cause  of  increasing  disease  in  the  solids.  Thus  would 
the  blood  and  solids  perpetually  act  and  react  upon  each  other;  atii 
since  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  according  to  huraoralisra,  is  tbo  pri- 
mary cause  uf  disease  in  the  solids,  and  constantly  becomes  more  and 
more  diseased  and  morbific  in  virtue  of  the  morbid  state  which  it  sets 
up  in  the  solids,  it  is  plain,  if  the  doctrine  of  humoralism  were  true. 
there  could  nemr  he  a  recovery  from  disease. 

It  fi>lIows,  therefore,  1  say,  that  the  solids  having  been  brought  mt# 
a  morbid  condition  by  their  ovvn  natural  stimulus,  and  their  own 
means  of  sustenance,  and  the  morbific  state  of  the  blood  continually 
advancing,  according  to  the  admitted  premises,  every  disease  so  be- 
ginning must  necessarily  terminate  in  death.  For,  again,  in  the  first 
place,  I  have  shown  the  absitrdhy  of  attempting  the  restoration  of  the 
blood  to  its  natural  state  by  any  direct  action  upon  it  by  foreign  agents; 
and  secondly,  what  I  have  thus  shown  an  absurdity  is  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal admission,  since  it  is  conceded  by  all  tliat  iho  natural  state  of 
the  blood  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  natural  or  healthy  state  of  the 
solids.  Nor  can  Nature,  in  her  spontaneous  cures,  begin  to  restore 
the  blood  but  through  a  primary  recuperativo  act  on  the  part  of  tho 
solids.  Nothing,  THEnEroKE,  can  make  hraltoy  blooo  tsvr  the 
iiKALTiiY  ACTION  OF  Tilt:  souDS,  It  13  cxuctly  with  morbid  blood  as 
Avith  morbid  bile,  mucus,  &c.  The  restoration  of  one  depends  as 
mueli  as  the  other  upon  an  antecedent  improvement  of  the  solids.  No 
hu moralist  medicates  the  blood  to  change  Ihe  biie  or  rnucus,  per  se* 

817,  b.  As  tho  foregoing  doctrine  is  based  upon  fundamental  laws 
in  physiology,  which  admit  of  no  "exception**  {§  284-288),  it  is  man- 
ifest that,  when  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  altered,  or  becomes  dis- 
eased, in  virtue  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  solids,  the  blood  tUm  alf4*r* 
ed  is  not  an  aggravating  cause  of  disease  in  the  solids.  Indeed, 
should  it  become,  under  these  circumstances,  a  direct  morbific  agent 
to  the  solids,  the  same  philosophy  would  hold,  the  same  effect  obtain, 
as  were  the  blood  primarily  diseased ;  since,  as  the  blood  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  solids  for  its  beahhy  conntitution,  the  moment  it 
becomes  a  morbific  agent  to  the  solids,  tlie  latter  will  bave  lost  a  con- 
trol which  they  can  never  regain, 

847,  c.  The  fundamental  pnnctples  now  stated  might  have  been  in- 
ferred from  the  final  cause  of  the  blood  ;  since  it  would  bave  been  & 
radical  defect  in  the  animal  oconomy,  that  a  fluid  which  pervades  so 
nniversally  every  part,  which  is  intended  for  the  growth  and  nutrition 
cff  the  whole,  which  depends  upon  those  parts  for  its  being,  and  those^ 
in  their  turn,  upon  the  blood  for  their  nutriiion,  and  is  at  all  limes  in 
siibordinatiun  to  the  state  of  the  solids  in  the  natural  condition,  shcmld 
receive  a  morbid  impress  liom  a  psiit  or  the  whole,  which  would  not 
nnly  defeat  its  great  final  purpose,  but  give  to  it  an  ascendency  over 
those  powers  and  actions  to  which  it  is  entirely  submissive,  for  the 
great  end  of  life,  in  their  natural  state  (§  43,  277,  278,  3031,  3031, 
322-326,  385,  409/-/,  411,  422,  424,  440  n,  464,  638,  733  J). 

There  is  an  ever-varying  adaptation  of  the  stare  of  the  blood  to 
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the  vaiying  condition  of  the  solids,  and  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
solids  diemselves.  It  proceeds,  in  equal  pace,  with  the  changes  of 
the  latter ;  as  clearly  and  forcibly  exemplified  during  the  operation  of 
general  bloodletting  (§  136,  970  c).  The  properties  and  universal 
condition  of  the  blood,  therefore,  undergo  changes  corresponding  with 
any  alterations  of  the  vital  condition  of  the  solids.  What  is  phys* 
iologically  true  in  this  respect  must  be  equallv  so  in  a  pathological 
sense  (§639,  a),  A  morbid  state  of  the  blood  is  an  exact  product  of 
an  antecedent  change  in  the  solids,  by  which  they  move  on  in  harmo- 
ny (§  653,  733  <i,  740,  741). 

84 7|  d.  Just  so  is  it  with  the  morbid  product  of  an  ulcerated  sur- 
face. The  exact  condition  of  the  product  will  depend  upon  the  exact 
state  of  the  solids  by  which  it  is  generated  (§  653),  nor  does  the  prod- 
uct, however  morbid,  increase  the  diseased  state  of  the  solids,  unless 
it  undergo  some  chemical  chanee  after  its  elaboration.  Were  it  oth- 
erwise, the  natural  and  immediate  result  would  be  a  perpetual  in- 
crease of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  ulcer  and  of  its  secreted  product. 
The  same,  again,  is  exactly  true  of  the  blood  and  the  organs  upon 
which  it  depends  (§  133  c,  136,  137,  150-152,  740,  741). 

The  analogy  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  is  still  more  forcible  in 
its  connections  with  the  humoral  philosophy  of  morbid  blood,  when 
it  is  considered  that,  with  whatever  violence  morbid  secretions  may 
act  upon  sound  parts,  they  bear  a  common  relation  to  all  other  mor- 
bific causes,  and  that,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  parts  are  braught  into 
a  morbid  state  and  generate  other  or  the  same  morbid  products  them- 
selves, they  cease  to  be  ofiended  by  either.  The  surface  upon  which 
the  syphilitic  virus,  or  that  of  small-pox,  excites  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion, ceases  to  be  offended  by  the  virus  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the 
2>roduct  of  the  part.  Now  it  is,  indeed,  that  not  only  is  this  resistance 
made,  but  Nature  may  set  in  with  her  recuperative  process. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  there  is  no  physiological  coinci- 
dence between  the  foregoing  morbific  causes  and  morbific  blood  in 
the  humoral  acceptation.  The  blood,  in  the  humoral  pathology,  is 
converted  into  a  morbific  cause  by  agents  foreign  to  the  organic  prop- 
erties and  actions.  These  properties  and  actions,  I  say,  therefore,  will 
have  lost  their  control  over  the  blood  thus  affected,  since  the  blood  is 
their  natural  stimulus,  the  pabulum  vitce,  and  depends  upon  a  healthy 
state  of  the  solids  for  its  integrity. 

847,  €.  The  correspondence  of  which  I  have  now  spuken  between 
the  modified  vital  properties  of  a  part  and  its  morbid  products,  and 
between  a  diseased  state  of  the  solids  and  blood  rendered  morbid 
thereby,  has  its  deep  foundation  in  physiological  laws.  The  pnnci- 
ple  is  seen,  naturally,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  veins  to  venous  blood, 
the  ureters  and  bladder  to  the  urine,  of  the  gall-bladder  and  mucous 
tract  of  the  bowels  to  the  bile,  while  venous  blood  is  fatal  in  the  arte- 
rial system,  and  these  natural  products  excite  inflammation  in  other 
parts  (§  133,  &c.,  385,  733  d).  Mark,  however,  that  such  inflamma- 
tion cannot  be  overcome  while  a  fresh  supply  of  urine  or  bile  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  parts  which  they  had  thus  offended. 
It  is  not  now,  as  was  just  seen  of  the  syphilitic  and  small-pox  virus 
(§  847,  d)f  since  no  pait  is  capable  of  having  its  constitution  so  alter- 
ed as  to  generate  unne  or  bile,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  preter- 
natural adaptation  of  the  vital  state  of  any  part  to  the  morbific  proper- 
tics  of  those  natural  secretions. 
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And  just  so  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  disease,  if  excited  in  the  8ol« 
ids  by  a  primary  diseased  state  of  the  blood.  There  will  be  uothine* 
then,  to  make  healthy  blood,  and  disease  mast  go  on  to  the  death. 
The  hu moralist  seems  to  have  had  some  vague  conception  of  this, 
since  he  applies  himself  to  drugging  the  blood. 

847/.  Again,  as  to  the  morbid  secretions  and  the  blood,  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  general  powers  of  the  body  may  contribute  their  restora- 
tive influence  (§  848),  but  not  in  the  latter,  according  to  hitmotnlisnu 
But,  in  the  sense  of  solidhm,  if  the  alterations  of  the  blood  depend  on 
an  antecedent  morbid  state  of  the  solids  the  changes  of  the  blood  will 
be  always  suited  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  organic  properties  and 
actions,  of  which  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  has  been  only  a  conse- 
quence, as  in  the  foregoing  analogous  cases  (§  847  e).  And  since  the 
changes  are  thus  exerted,  the  same  organic  properties  and  actions, 
whatever  their  condition,  can,  either  unassisted  or  by  the  aid  of  reme- 
dies, replace,  by  their  own  improvement,  the  morbid  changes  of  the 
blood  by  others  of  any  degree  of  approximation  to  the  healthy  standard ; 
as  was  seen  of  a  part  in  relation  to  the  syphilitic  or  small-pox  virus. 

847,  g.  Is  it  asked  why  the  blood,  when  essentially  altered  by  any 
local  inflammation,  is  not,  according  to  my  principles,  detrimental  to 
the  system  at  lar?e  1  The  solid ist  can  reply  upon  sound  physiological 
laws,  while  the  numoralist  can  make  no  answer. 

I  say,  then,  that  all  other  parts  are  now  modified  in  their  powers 
and  functions  by  reflex  nervous  influences  of  the  local  disease  (§  222, 
&c.,  452,  &c.,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  733  d,  811).  In  proportion  as  that 
affection  is  capable  of  modifying  the  blood,  so  does  it  exert  a  reflex 
nervous  action  upon  all  parts  of  the  organization  (§  674,  d).  The  mod- 
ifications of  the  blood  and  the  constitutional  derangement  being  pro- 
duced by  a  common  cause,  the  blood  and  the  solids  are  universally 
adapted  to  each  other ;  the  blood  being  thus  inoffensive  to  the  gener- 
al organization,  just  as  the  virus  of  the  small-pox  is  harmless  to  the 
skin  by  which  it  is  generated  (^  858). 

This  law  of  adaptation  meets  us  every  where,  both  in  the  natural 
and  morbid  states  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  the  same  great  work 
of  Design  under  all  the  circumstances  of  life.  In  disease  it  is  coin- 
cident with  what  is  seen  in  health  of  the  modified  imtability  of  the 
larynx,  adapting  it  to  atmospheric  air,  of  the  pylorus  to  chyme,  &c. 
The  same  as  the  adaptation  of  natural  bile  to  the  natural  state  of  the 
intestine,  or  of  morbid,  acrid  bile  to  the  diseased  or  disordered  intes- 
tine. It  is  analogous  to  the  expedient  by  which  a  deep-seated  ab- 
scess reaches  the  surface,  and,  finally,  to  all  the  processes  of  recu- 
peration (§  156  b,  733  J,  references).  Through  the  same  law  of 
adaptation,  also,  the  solids  are  brought  into  such  relationship  with 
each  other  by  the  reciprocal  influences  of  disease  as  it  may  affect  va- 
lious  parts,  and  whatever  the  variety  in  the  coexisting  conditions,  that 
d  single  remedy,  as  bloodletting,  a  cathartic,  an  emetic,  &c.,  may  be 
universally  fiuited  to  the  several  pathological  states.  These  cases  are 
perpetually  before  us;  and  were  not  my  philosophy  true,  all  our  effi- 
cient remedies  would  forever  aggravate  some  part  of  a  compound  dis- 
ease. The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  the  cases,  and  our  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  its  truth  in  the  latter  confirms  what  I  have  stated 
as  to  the  blood  in  the  former  (§  143,  c). 

847.  h.  Were  not  the  foregoing  all- wise  pro>nsions  established  in 
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the  constitution  of  animals,  all  the  diseases  which  it  may  now  throw 
off  would  require  for  their  removal  the  interp«Mition  of  Supernatural 
Power  (§  133  c,  151,  152).  The  morbific  blood  would  not  develop 
disease  in  one  part  alone,  as  overlooked  by  the  humoralists,  but  through- 
out the  universal  organism ;  and  the  blood  itself,  becoming  progress- 
ively diseased  in  the  ratio  of  its  morbific  influence  upon  the  solids, 
would  hasten  the  general  catastrophe  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The 
blood  of  the  victim  of  small-pox  would  poison  more  and  more  pro- 
foundly, while  the  purulent  matter  would  erode  the  body  and  lend  its 
powerful  aid  in  the  universal  work  of  destruction.  Nature,  however, 
comes  out  triumphantly,  and  in  an  allotted  time.  We  must  look  to 
the  philosophy  which  I  have  taught  for  the  only  possible  interpreta- 
tion ;  while  it  opens  a  door  to  a  stupendous,  harmonious  system  of 
fundamental  laws  (§  233f,  500  A,  m,  841,  893  a,  n,  904  bb,  905). 

848.  It  will  now  bo  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  how  it  is  that  remedial  agents  will  call  into  salutary 
reflex  nervous  actions  various  parts  of  the  body  not  affected  by  disease, 
but  whose  susceptibilities  are  increased  by  morbific  reflex  nervous 
actions  excited  by  absolute  desease,  and  upon  which  parts  the 
remedial  agents  might  otherwise  be  inoperative.  In  this  way,  there- 
fore, various  parts  may  be  rendered  instrumental  in  establishing  those 
influences  upon  the  seat  of  disease  which  enables  Nature  to  take 
on  the  recuperative  process  (§  137  d^  e,  143  c,  149-151,  152  b,  163, 
514  h,  674  d).  Whatever,  too,  may  be  the  complexities  of  disease, 
the  right  remedy  will  be  at  least  compatible  with  the  whole  condition 
(§  870  aa,  891  g,  891i  e,/,  892  c,  d,  892J  c,  d). 

849.  Upon  the  foregoing  fundamental  ground  (§  847),  it  appears,  a 
fortiori^  that  if  perfectly  healthy  human  blood  be  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  veins  of  a  subject  affected  with  fever,  or  scurvy,  or  inflammation 
of  any  important  organ,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect, 
while,  also,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  morbid  blood  flows  out  of  the 
veins,  such  healthy  blood  would  aggravate  the  disease  (§  136,  137  h^ 
c,  e,  149,  152).  This  induction  from  principles  has  been  practically 
demonstrated,  even  to  the  death  of  human  subjects,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  healthy  blood  transmitted  was  small.  There  was  no  natural 
relation  between  the  healthy  blood  and  the  diseased  solids,  and  the 
former,  therefore,  became  morbific  (§  152,  b). 

850.  It  follows,  also,  from  the  foregoing  physiological  principles, 
that  morbid  blood  may  excite  disease  in  a  healthy  subject,  if  trans- 
ferred in  certain  quantities  into  the  circulation.  It  may  be  necessary, 
however,  that  the  quantity  should  be  large  ;  when,  as  soon  as  morbid 
action  folloves,  the  whole  mass  of  blood  will  become  affected,  and  thus 
brought  into  harmonious  relation  with  the  diseased  stat<i  of  the  solids 
($  847,  e-g).  Hence,  the  great  mass  of  blood  is  altered  from  its  natu- 
ral state  by  the  solids,  and  convalescence  may,  therefore,  begin  spon- 
taneously, or  through  the  intervention  of  art. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  present  case  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  it  is  assumed  by  the  humoralists  that  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  is  primarily  morbific.  The  injected  portion  is 
like  any  other  morbific  agent  circulating  with  the  blood ;  nor  does  it 
assimilate  to  itself,  any  more  than  wine,  or  bile,  when  so  injected,  the 
circulating  mass.  The  general  mass  remains  under  the  control  of  the 
solids,  and  receives  from  them  its  deterioration  should  disease  ensua 
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Nor  ^oaa  it  follow  that  the  injected  blood  will  produce  the  same  < 
dition  of  disease  as  that  by  which  it  was  altered  (§  350,  noa,  44,  46, 
97,  744,  810),  or  be  fatal  either  iu  this  or  the  other  case  (^  8t9). 

Solj  a,  FhmMy^  the  humoral  pathology  chains  the  mind  in  Igncy- 
ranee,  and  wbether  with  the  learned  man,  or  the  bolder  empyric^  leads 
equally,  in  its  application,  to  the  most  unhappy  practical  eiTors.  The 
violent  assumplioit  is  equally  made  by  either,  that  the  blood  must  be 
purified  or  otherwise  changed  by  the  direct  action  of  remedial  agents  j 
that  its  irapurities  must  be  purged  away ;  thai  tlie  means  arc  taken 
into  the  circulation,  even  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  other  less  soluble  sub- 
stances ;  that  they  are  then  conveyed  mto  the  torrent  of  the  circula- 
tion, cleanse,  neutralize,  purify  the  blood,  and  reinstate  its  natural 
condition,  as  necessary  to  the  subsidence  of  disease  in  the  solid'?.  It 
is  all  the  work  of  the  blood-making  facultt/  of  calomel,  opium,  and  nux 
vomica.  The  treatment,  ihercfore,  is  apt  to  bo  governed  by  this  in- 
dication {^  1087). 

Or,  does  the  humoral  is  t  resort  to  bloodletting;  he  professes  to 
carry  ofifthe  poison,  the  **  peccant  humors,"  &c.,  by  abstracting  some 
dozen  ounces  of  blood  from  the  circulating  mass.  But  this  is  neither 
conformable  with  fact,  nor  with  the  liypotheBis  \  since  the  great  bulk 
of  the  poison  remains  behind,  and  since,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  the  infected  mass  must  be  greatly  less  morbific  than  when 
remedies  are  applied  at  its  advanced  stages.  The  humoralist  afHiTns> 
indeed,  that  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  miasma,  or  of  the  vims  of  the 
dissection  wound,  &c.,  enters  the  circulation  and  throws  ihe  whole 
mass  intn  a  fotTuent,  and  that  this  goes  on  progressively  increasing  j 
nay,  that  one  drop  of  blood  thus  atfccted  is  sufficient  to  contaminate 
the  whole  mass,  **  as  a  little  leaven  leavenelh  the  whole  lump,**  or 
**as  one  spoiled  herring  will  laint  the  whole  cask"  (§  350,  nos.  44,  45, 
B21  v).  And  yet  may  a  severe  grade  of  disease  be  suddenly  overcome 
by  a  single  bloodletting,  or  by  a  cathartic,  or  by  an  emetic,  or  by  a 
full  dose  of  quinine  (\  284,  330,  892  h,  900,  902,  905  a,  970  r). 

But  the  humoralist,  learned  or  unlearned,  is  little  prone  to  abstrac- 
tions of  blood  in  recent  times,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  proceeds 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  his  pathology.  Cathartics  are  his  special  fa- 
vorites, for  thoy  purge  off  the  humors,  and  cleanse  the  blood  ;  or  if  it 
be  quinia  for  an  intermittent,  it  is  administered  with  a  view  to  ne»i- 
tralisfte  a  poison.  To  him  the  vis  mcdiratrix  Natures  is  like  the  mid- 
night darkness  to  a  blind  man  (§  240,  839,  853)» 

851,  h.  How  differeut  the  practice  of  the  solidist;  how  enlarged  hia 
philosophy  ;  how  various  his  remedies;  how  consistent  his  doctrines ; 
how  important  to  humanity  I  Let  a  single  example  illustrate  and  con- 
firm his  theories.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes, 
and  the  exact  pathological  conditioni^,  he  cures  ophthalmia  by  an  emet- 
ic, or  cathartic,  or  by  b«irk,  or  arsenic,  or  iodine,  or  mercury,  or  blood- 
Ictlirig,  or  leeches,  or  blisters,  or  electricity,  or  local  sedatives  or  stim- 
ulants, and  by  light  or  darkness  (§  G75,  086,  004  a), 

851,  r.  I  regi*et  the  necessity  of  the  parallel  and  the  coiitra*^t.  Hut 
I  speak  of  facta  and  philosophy  ;  nor  should  1  be  true  to  my  duty  did 
[  not  speak  with  honesty  and  frankness.  If  wrong,  refutation  will  be 
easy  and  gladly  accepted  (^  1  a). 
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THERAPEUTICS. 

852,  a.  Therapeutics  is  the  gi*eat  ultimate  object  of  all  medical 
inquiries.  It  refers  back  to  the  natural  physiological  states  of  the 
body,  and  to  the  laws  which  govern  organic  beings  in  their  healthy 
condition.  It  takes  in  the  whole  range  of  pathology,  since  there  could 
be  no  rational  treatment  of  disease  without  a  previous  investigation 
of  its  causes  and  nature,  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  relative  laws 
and  principles.  Having,  also,  for  its  specific  objects  the  means  of 
cure,  and  their  just  application  to  disease,  therapeutios  comprehends 
all  the  vital  relations  of  the  Materia  Medina, 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  vast  range  of  principles  which  it  em- 
braces, and  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  its  details,  it  has,  essen- 
tially, but  one  fundamental  object;  namely,  that  of  inducing  such 
changes  in  the  morbid  organic  properties  and  functions  as  will  enable 
them  to  return  spontaneously  to  their  natui*al  state  (§  177). 

852,  b.  We  thus  find  that  all  parts  of  our  inquiry  are  intimately 
bound  together ;  that  together  they  form  a  perfectly  consistent  whole ; 
and  that  as  a  whole  each  part  is  necessary  to  all  the  rest  (§  137  a, 
639  a). 

Wonderful,  indeed,  that  so  vast  a  subject  should  be  so  simple  in  its 
elementary  principle ;  but  more  wonderful  still  that  a  principle  so 
simple  should  be  more  complex  in  its  attributes  than  all  other  pnnci- 
pies  in  nature  (§  133-153,  177-182,  222-233). 

853,  It  is  an  attribute  of  the  properties  of  the  Vital  Principle  that 
they  possess  an  inherent  tendency  to  return  from  their  morbid  to  their 
natural  states.  This  endowment  has  given  rise  to  Therapeutics,  and  is 
indispensable  to  the  perpetuation  of  organic  beings.  It  belongs, 
therefore,  to  plants  as  well  as  to  animals  (§  133  c,  185).  The  object 
of  art,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  to  place  those  properties  m  a 
condition  which  will  enable  them  most  readily  to  obey  this  natural 
ffcndency  (^  189).    This  is  what  I  mean  by  Nature,  and  the  vis  mecUcatrix. 

854,  a.  Remedial  agents  operate  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
remote  causes  of  disease  (§  150-152).  They  can  never  transmute  the 
morbid  into  healthy  conditions.  That  is  alone  the  work  of  Nature 
(§  524,  d,  862).     Art  can  only  make  the  best  use  of  her  laws  (^  237). 

854,  b.  The  most  violent  poisons  are  among  our  best  remedies. 
"  Ubi  virus,  ibi  virtus."  In  a  modical  sense,  however,  we  do  not  know 
them  as  poisons,  but  as  among  the  choicest  blessings  bestowed  upon 
man.  Poisons,  however,  they  may  all  become  when  not  employed  in 
their  proper  relations  to  disease  (§  150,  673,  674).  That  it  may  he 
properly  known  in  what  respects  they  are  remedial,  they  should  be 
studied  in  their  morbific  aspects ;  studied  in  their  morbific  effects  upon 
diseased,  not  upon  healthy,  conditions  (§  137,  J,  &c.).  Thus,  also, 
shall  we  employ  them  \nth  a  more  solemn  reference  to  their  morbific 
capabilities,  and  under  the  deep  conviction  that  when  injudiciously 
administered  they  cannot  fail  to  exasperate  disease. 

854,  bb.  The  foregoing  consideration  demonstrates  an  important 
fallacy  at  the  very  foundation  of  homoeopathy.  It  affects  very  seri- 
ously its  main  principle  as  founded  upon  experiments  with  remedial 
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agents  upon  the  liejiUby  subject.  But  the  fact  that  this  objection  baa 
not  been  advanced  is  an  evidence  of  the  little  consideration  which  ia 
bo3tox\^ed  upon  the  vast  difTerences  between  the  operation  of  rerae* 
dies  upon  heahhy  and  diseased  organs  ;  and  if  such  palpable  distino 
tions  be  not  observed,  what  must  be  the  amount  of  knovvle*Jge  in  re- 
spect to  the  ioimensc  variety  in  the  deqrees  and  kinds  of  susceptibility 
in  different  forma  of  disease  and  in  the  variable  patholo;^ical  states  of 
a  common  form  {§  137  d,  150,  191,  &c.,  892|  b,  H55,  85G)  \  There 
ia  nothing,  however,  more  importaut  in  medicine  than  the  principle 
svhich  I  am  now  considering.  But,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  ita  gen- 
eral recog-nition  till  experiments  iipon  animals  with  a  view  to  elicit 
the  causes  and  the  philosophy  of  disease  as  manifested  in  the  human 
race  shall  have  been  abaodooed.  Not  till  all  indications  as  to  the 
curative  virtues  of  remedial  agents  shall  become  limited  to  observa- 
lions  upon  man  alone,  and  man  in  a  state  of  disease*  Not  till  all 
others  shal!  have  ceased.  Not  till  principles  in  medicine  are  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  philosophers  (^  676,  h)^ 
Not  till  a  proper  decision  can  be  obtained  between  the  two  methods 
of  considering  disease  as  propounded  in  sections  5i  a,  675,  G86  h. 
Should  iho  last  of  these  references  prevail,  then  must  fall,  as  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite,  all  the  principles  and  suggestions  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  external  world, 
and  yield  to  that  system  which  I  have  set  forth  as  the  foundation  of 
the  method  of  interrogating  disease  according  to  that  section  to  which 
this  special  reference  is  made  (5  686,  A,  1038  A,  note,  1059). 

854,  c*  In  respect  to  the  absolute  influences  of  all  remedial  agents 
of  positive  virtues,  they  are  essential ly  morbific  in  their  remedial 
action  ;  as  \\4ll  have  been  duly  explained  {§  893,  932).  They  are 
alterative  in  disease,  as  in  health,  in  respect  to  the  vital  properties 
jnid  actions.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  as  lo  their  absolute 
action.  In  certain  remedial  quantities  many  may  induce,  in  the 
healthy  organism,  various  degrees  of  disease  with  aa  much  certainty 
as  those  agents  which  are  called  morbific.  It  is  upon  this  aUeralive 
nature  of  remedial  agents  that  1  have  founded,  in  part,  my  Tkcrapcu- 
ikal  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica  (§  893,  897-901,  1059).       • 

854,  d.  The  difference,  in  eiTects,  betweea  the  truly  morbific  and 
remedial  agents  is  two-fold.  Morbific  causes  make  their  deleterious 
impreasion,  in  a  general  sense,  more  profoundly  and  more  perma- 
nently. Positive  remedial  agents,  in  certain  qnautities,  exert  such 
morbid  changes  as  are  not  prof^jund,  and  from  which  the  properties 
of  life  may  i-ecover,  by  their  inherent  tendency,  their  normal  state. 
But,  there  is  also  another  difference  which  is  fundamental.  The  iwa 
classes  of  agents  not  only  affect  the  vital  states  in  different  modes,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  virtues  of  each,  but  each  establishes  changes  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  condition  of  the  vital  states  (§  137  r^,  149,  150, 
854  hb).  The  Materia  Mcdka  is  necessarily  ftjunded  uptin  the  fore- 
going principles,  however  it  may  have  been  hitherto  unexplained,  or 
however  it  may  not  be  now  admitted  (^  2  b^  1 43c,  895,  902  /), 

854,  e.  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  therefore,  we  do  bat  suhstitutri 
one  morbid  aclion  for  another.     Physiological  processes  do  the  rest. 

854, /^  In  consequence  of  the  laws  of  organisation,  the  approxima- 
tions  of  morbid  conditions  are  such  as  to  enable  iis  to  estaohsh  upon 
a  certain  combination  of  phenomena  certain  general  principles  of 
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ireatmeDt,  correfiponding  harmoniously  with  the  principles  through 
which  the  morhitic  agents  have  induced  the  adverse  changes.  The 
curative  principles,  therefore,  will  be  liable,  in  all  cases  which  ara  not 
exactly  alike,  to  certain  modifications  according  to  the  modifications 
of  disease ;  and  these  are  to  be  learned,  especially,  from  the  vital 
manifestations  (§  150-152,  177-179,  182  b,  638,  650,  670,  672,  676, 
677,  680,  733  e-i,  741  b,  745,  756  b,  758,  766,  854  bb). 

855.  Many  of  the  remedies  for  disease,  especially  when  Nature  is 
engaged  in  the  recuperative  process,  consist  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  maintaining  health,  such  as  the  various  modes  of  exercise,  change 
of  climate,  &c.  These  means  now  operate  with  greater  power  than 
under  circumstances  of  health,  and  must  therefore  be  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  the  existing  state  of  the  patient,  since,  when  unduly  applied, 
they  aggravate  or  reproduce  disease  like  agents  of  absolute  virtues 
(§  137  b,  143,  147,  149,  150,  854  &*,  872  a,  902  m).  When  produc- 
tive of  useful  efiects  they  co-operate  in  a  direct  manner  with  the  ten- 
dency to  restoration  which  haa  already  begun  (§  672,  733  e-i). 

Of  the  same  nature,  also,  are  the  agreeable  excitements  of  imagi- 
nation, of  society,  of  rural  scenery,  of  joy,  hope,  amulets,  charms,  &c. 
While,  also,  some  of  these  means  may  be  powerfully  morbific  they 
may  be  equally  curative  of  disease  (§  226,  227,  &c.,  844,  1067). 

856,  a.  There  are  yet  other  remedial  means  which  may  be  called 
negative,  or  such  as  merely  allow  Nature  the  fullest  opportunity  to  go 
on  with  her  recuperative  efforts.  They  make  no  impression  upon 
the  vital  conditions ;  and  all  the  changes  to  which  they  administer 
grow  exclusively  out  of  the  constitutional  tendency  of  the  properties 
and  actions  of  life  to  return  to  a  state  of  health ;  which  is  the  import 
I  give  to  the  convenient  term  Nature  when  employed  therapeutically. 

856,  b.  Now  the  means  of  cure  embraced  in  this  and  the  preceding 
sections  are  of  the  highest  moment  in  every  case  of  disease ;  and  yet 
are  they  the  most  neglected  except  by  those  who  depend  on  Nature 
alone  (§  854,  bb).  In  a  large  proportion  of  chronic  forms  of  disease,  and 
where  they  are  acute  but  not  profound,  kittle  else  is  needed  than  a 
modified  system  of  hygiene  adapted  to  the  individual  cases.  Com- 
ing to  graver  modes  of  disease,  and  where  active  remedial  agents  are 
required,  the  negative  means  are  more  important  than  in  the  former 
cases,  and  nothing  more  so  than  a  rigorously  low  diet. 

Here,  then,  is  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  contemplative  and  prai> 
tical  inquirer.  Here  recuperative  nature  is  displayed  according  to 
the  Ordination  of  Providence  throughout  brute  creation.  The  animal 
sickens,  **  starves,"  and  thus  nature  works  the  cure.  Man  alone  vio- 
lates her  law  {h  239,  240). 

857.  It  has  been  seen  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  even  the 
natural  agents  of  life,  acting  with  ceitain  intensities,  and  under  given 
circumstances,  may  be  entirely  on  a  par ;  each  leading  with  certainty 
to  morbid  changes  which  may  transcend  the  restorative  disposition  of 
the  organic  functions. 

This  fact  involves  a  principle  which  is  fundamental  in  the  Materia 
Medica ;  that  of  limitmg  the  quantity  of  remedial  agents,  and  the 
duration  through  which  they  operate,  so  that  they  shall  only  establish 
such  changes  in  the  vital  conditions  as  will  enable  them  to  exert  their 
fullest  tendency  to  return  to  a  state  of  health.  Beyond  that  point  pos- 
itive remedies  determine  morbid  changes  that  are  embarrassing  to 
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Nature,  and  may  be  far  more  so  than  tbe  conditiona  wliiclj  had  been 
iiiBtiuited  by  the  primary  cause  of  disease,  ThU  is  a  matter  of  constant 
demonstration  ;  and  if  we  connect  with  it  the  more  general  abuse  of 
food,  their  cr>mmon  mode  of  action  becomes  so  obvious,  that  he  who 
may  pause  in  his  cxceasivo  medication  should  take  the  hint  and  unite 
the  advantages  of  the  negative  treatment  (§  856), 

I  ara  now  upon  ground  of  the  first  importance  in  practical  medi- 
cine, I  have  endeavored  to  enforce  and  to  illustrate  that  importanca 
by  calling  up,  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  those  fimdaraerital  physiological 
laws  which  givo  the  greatest  determination  to  the  effects  of  remedial 
agents,  in  respect  to  their  amount,  and  the  frequency  of  their  repeti- 
tion (5  S89, 1).  I  leave  oyt  of  consideration,  for  the  moment,  the  vast 
ijuestions  which  relate  to  the  right  adaptation  of  remedies  as  concerns 
their  nature,  and  tho  order  of  their  application  (§  150),  I  would  dwell 
abstractedly  npon  the  dose  and  the  Jrequenci/  tjf  its  repetitwn*  Too 
little  reference  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the  properties  of  life  and 
the  laws  which  they  obey  in  their  natural  states,  and  too  little  depend- 
ence upon  recuperative  nature — ay,  I  may  safely  ailirm,  too  general 
an  abandonment  of  that  foundation,  and  even  a  universal  ignorance  of 
the  practical  bearings  of  some  of  its  most  important  elements  (§  516  dt 
no,  6»  524  <i),  have  mainly  led  to  an  abuse  of  remedies  in  respect  to 
doses  and  their  repetition  which  has  been  more  pernicious  than  er- 
rors in  ihiiir  appropriato  nature,  and  their  order  of  application.  That 
abuse,  indeed,  in  connection  with  the  stimulant  and  feeding  practice, 
is  the  whole  secret  of  the  origin  of  homcBopathy,  and  of  its  extensive 
prevalence  (^621,  a,  1068). 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  there  is  no  attainment  in  medi- 
cine 80  difficult  as  that  which  relates  to  quantity  or  dose,  or  which  re-  ' 
quires  so  much  critical  observation  of  disease  ;  and  next  to  that  is  the 
time  wlien  the  dose  should  be  repeated,  or  Yaried,  or  si>mo  substitute 
made*     The  most  delicate  points  are  relative  to  dose  and  repetition, 
and  these  can  never  be  attamed  with  any  accnracy  without  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  certain  physidogical  laws  which  1  have  endeavored  to 
expound  as  far  as  my  own  apprehension  of  their  nature  will  admit  (§ 
5i  a,  516  (£,  no.  6,  &c,,  686),     It  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view  tbat 
all  efficient  remedies  are  morbific  in  excessive  doses,  that  wii at  would 
be  perfectly  inert  in  one  condition  of  the  same  disease  may  be  fatal  in^ 
another  modification,  and  that  tlie  impressions  prodticcd  are  continued  * 
beyond  the  time  of  their  direct  operation,  according  to  the  nature  of  ' 
the  remedy,  its  dose,  the  precise  pathological  conditions,  &c.  (§  149,  j 
150,   IG3,  'l91,  514  ^g-,  516  r,  516  J,  no.  6,  550,  552,  556  h,  558  a,] 
673).     A  repetition  of  the  means  before  the  influences  already  estab^j 
lished  shall  have  ceased,  or  have  duly  lessened,  or  have  fallen  short  of  , 
the  intended  amount,  either  prolongs  the  cure,  or  exasperates  and] 
multiplies  disease  (§  872). 

S5S.  The  foregoing  principle  is  strikingly  shown,  and  a  largo  reli-] 
ance  upon  Nature  as  strongly  enforced,  by  the  impracticability  of  art  1 
in  arresiing  the  progress  of  the  self-limited  diseases,  and  by  their  J 
spnntaneous  termination  in  health.     We  cannot,  by  any  active  treat- 
ment of  small -pox,  ^c,  place  the  morbid  properties  and  functions  in 
a  more  advantageous  slate  to  exert  their  recuperative  principle  than] 
had  been  already  done  by  the  very  causes  of  the  disease.    On  the  con- 
trary, all  active  treatment  embarrasses  Nature,  and  is  generally  mor-^ 
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bific  Accidontal  conditions,  such  as  inflammation  of  important  or- 
gans, may  spring  up  in  the  truly  self-limited  diseases,  which  may  r^ 
quire  a  decisive  impression  from  remedial  agents;  and  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable law  of  nature  that,  in  proportion  as  these  special  exigencies 
may  arise,  the  influences  of  their  pathological  conditions  will  enable 
the  more  general  afiection  to  bear  the  treatment  that  may  be  demand- 
ed by  the  contingent  derangements  (§  150,  156  b).  But  we  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  such  agents  as  may  interfere  with  the  established  ten- 
dency of  the  general  aSection  to  subside  spontaneously  (^  847  g). 

Nowhere,  however,  is  the  recuperative  tendency  of  nature,  the  vis 
medicatrix  naturte,  so  forcibly  displayed  as  in  the  brute  creation,  where 
instinct  alone  obtains,  and  where  organic  life  moves  on  unshackled  by 
artificial  habits  (§  856,  b).    All  is  the  work  of  physiological  processes. 

859,  a.  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  tiiat,  in  therapeutics,  we 
should  cautiously  avoid  those  fallacious  inductions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  the  action  of  remedial  agents  upon  man  in  health,  and 
even  upon  animals  and  plants,  and  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  **  ex- 
perimental philosophy"  of  the  ago  (§  854).  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
worst  corruptions  that  has  crept  into  medicine.  I  have  variously  in- 
dicated its  want  of  philosophy,  and  the  evils  of  its  practical  applica- 
tion. They  are  summarily  comprehended  in  principles  set  forth  in 
sections  149-152.  These  principles  I  regard  as  among  the  foremost 
in  therapeutics ;  and  here,  but  for  other  reasons,  they  would  have 
been  first  announced. 

859,  b.  To  arrive  at  any  just  knowledge  of  the  physiological  rela- 
tions of  any  remedy  to  a  civen  form  of  disease,  it  must  be  oonsidered 
in  the  opportuneness  of  its  application,  its  appropriate  degrees,  and 
according  to  the  varieties  of  constitution,  age,  habits,  sex,  6cc.f  and 
according,  also,  to  the  nature  of  the  afiected  organ,  to  the  variations 
of  any  given  disease,  its  reflex  nervous  influences,  and  as  those  influ- 
ences may  be  modified  by  the  remedy,  and  the  connection  of  the  par- 
ticular remedy  with  other  agents  that  may  precede,  or  follow,  or  be 
simultaneously  employed,  and  all  other  circumstances  that  may  favor 
or  embarrass  its  most  salutary  efiects  (§  133-163,  535,  &c.,  574,  &C., 
585,  &c.,  622,  650,  651,  659-662,  671-673,  675,  685,  686,  &c.). 

859.  c.  Nevertheless,  the  salutary  action  of  remedies,  or  rather  the 
aid  which  they  may  contribute  to  the  recuperative  process,  is  common- 
ly in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  disease.  This  grows  out  of  the  con- 
stitutional nature  of  the  organic  properties,  as  alreadv  variously  con- 
sidered, and  Medicine  simply  administers  their  laws  (^  235,  237). 

860.  All  remedial  agents  of  positive  virtues,  like  all  morbific  ones, 
alter  the  properties  and  actions  of  life,  ccBteris  paribus^  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  agent  (§  652).  Each  one  aflects  them  in  kind^  and 
in  a  way  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself.  Hence,  mainly,  the  varieties 
in  any  common  genus  of  disease,  as  in  inflammation  and  fever ;  hence, 
also,  the  modifications  of  a  common  mode  of  treatment,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  selecting  the  cathartic,  the  emetic,  &c.,  whose  virtues 
may  be  most  appropriate  to  the  precise  pathological  condition  of  the 
case  before  us,  and  introduce  the  right  pathological  change. 

861.  There  are  but  a  few  diseases  which  have  a  determinate  ten- 
dency to  a  state  of  health,  and  these  are,  in  consequence,  denominated 
self-limited.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  there  is  apt  to  arise  in  a  largo 
proportion  of  diseases  a  spontaneous  subsidence     Thb  may  not  be 
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tnio  of  a  great  proportion  of  caees;  but  the  restorative  diaposiiion  is 
often  niEiuifested  iti  a  g^reat  number  of  insiances  of  any  given  dbeaBe, 
while  a  greater  nam  bet*  of  the  same  disease  may  run  on  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, Tbeir  morbific  causes  are  not  Bucli,  as  in  sraall-pux,  &c., 
as  to  establleii  raodifications  of  the  vital  states  which  go  on  through 
regulmr  changes  till  they  terminate  in  health  (§  858);  though  there 
may  be  a  strong  tendency  of  this  nature  existing,  as  seen  io  intermit- 
tent  fevers.  New  agents  (called  remedial,  but  in  reality  morbific 
(§  901))  may,  therefore,  be  made  to  operate  eo  as  to  develop  the 
restorative  principle  where  it  might  otherwise  fail,  or  introduce  it 
sooner  than  it  wonld  occur  spontaneously  ;  and  thus  place  the  disease 
on  a  par  with  the  self-limited,  whose  predisposing  causes  surpass  all 
remedies,  in  a  fundamentxil  sense,  in  developing  a  tendency  to  the  re- 
storative process. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  that  the  restorative  process,  in  a 
general  sense,  is  most  readily  established  nuar  the  invasion  of  disease, 
whatever  its  violence  (^  557  a,  808,  869 >  Sec). 

862.  Nature  resorts  to  a  variety  of  expedients  in  carrying  otJt  her 
process  of  cure.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  the  cases,  and  its 
details  illustrate  what  has  been  hitherto  so  obscurely  meant  by  the  vU 
ftwdiccUnx,  It  is  the  same,  through  all  the  intermediate  conditions  and 
complications,  from  those  diseases  which  are  marked  by  a  definite  or- 
der of  results,  as  in  the  self-limited,  to  the  most  intractable  maladies. 
A  clear  and  impressive  example  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  is  seen 
in  the  progress  of  an  abscess  toward  the  surface,  to  its  teiTtiination  in 
health  (§  733 ).  Whenever  inflammation  passes  its  formative  stnge, 
there  is  always  some  sensible  demonstration  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  vis  medwalrix.  These  visible  results  are  of  a  depletory  nature, 
like  redundancies  of  bile,  and  consist  of  lymph,  serum,  pus,  $cc, ;  and, 
although  the  results  of  salutary  changes  in  the  morbid  states,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  farther  subsidence  of  disease,  they  are  apt  to  conslituie 
as  great  or  greater  evils  than  the  disease  whose  decline  had  led  to 
iheir  formation  (§  732  d,  733  a):  It  is  the  business  of  art  to  prevent 
the.^o  intangible  consequences,  altlicmgh  they  grow  out  of  a  law  by 

.which  Nature  aims  at  preservation  and  cure  (§  733,  *'). 

863,  a.  In  the  treatment  of  disease  we  endeavor  to  imitate  Nature 
in  her  spontaneous  efforts  at  relief,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned. 
If  these  cfTurts  result  in  the  formation  of  now  products,  or  an  increase 
of  the  natural  ones,  in  certain  modes  of  disease,  our  remedies  should 
be  such,  in  the  same,  or  analogous  affections,  as  ivil)  be  likely  to  de- 
termine an  increase  of  the  natural  secretions  (§  732  «,  ^.  75G  ^,785, 
801,  805),  And,  although  these  effusions  do  not  relate  directly  to  the 
parts  that  may  be  mainly  diseased  {as  is  generally,  though  not  always, 
true  of  Nature},  they  are  significant  that  favorable  impressions  are 
made  upon  these  parts.  In  the  natural  cure,  also,  it  is  these  vital 
changes,  far  more  than  the  physical  products  to  which  ihey  give  rise, 
that  determine  the  cur^.  This  is  artificially  exemplified  in  the  inllu- 
ence  of  vesicants,  rubefacients,  issues,  moxa,  &c.,  upon  deep-seated 
inflammations,  and  proving  my  doctrine  of  reflex  nervous  action. 

863,  if.  Nevertheless,  these  redundant  products,  whether  of  Na- 
ture or  of  art,  contribute  more  or  less,  as  means  of  deplerion,  to  the 
restorative  process.  The  part,  however,  which  ihey  perfonn  will  de- 
pend upon  a  variety  of  circumstancea,  upon  the  nature  and  seat  of  the 
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disease,  upon  tba  means  employed  by  art,  upon  the  organ  from  which 
the  effusion  takes  place,  ^nd  whether  from  that  which  is  diseased  ox 
firom  another  whicn  may  only  sustain  a  moderate  sympathetic  derange- 
ment, upon  the  nature  of  the  product,  and  whether  it  be  the  conse- 
quence of  disease  or  induced  artificially. 

863,  c.  If  Nature  institute  the  effusion,  it  is  commonly  far  more 
curative  than  when  flowing  from  remedial  agents.  The  latter  operate 
mostly  by  changing  the  morbid  states ;  and  although  they  are  design- 
ed to  imitate  nature  in  their  general  results,  they  may  be  yet  intend- 
ed to  prevent  many  of  the  consequences  of  spontaneous  cure,  such  as 
effusions  of  lymph,  serum,  and  blood,  and  the  formation  of  pus.  But, 
in  accomplishing  this,  they  institute  an  increase  of  those  natural  prod- 
ucts which  issue  upon  open  surfaces  (§  862). 

863,  d.  The  increased  product  is  most  curative  when  it  proceeds 
directly  from  the  affected  organ.  This  is  true  both  of  Nature  and  of 
art.  If  produced  artificially  from  other  organs,  the  curative  effect  will 
be  generally  the  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  organ ; 
and  will  so  far  depend  upon  reflex  nervous  actions  set  up  by  the  vi- 
tal changes  which  give  rise  to  the  increased  product ;  as  when  cathar- 
tics augment  the  bile,  the  intestinal  mucus,  &c.,  or  antimonials  the 
perspirable  matter.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vital  changes  in- 
duced will  depend,  in  any  given  form  of  disease,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  cathartic  by  which  the  bile  or  intestinal  mucus  is  augmented.  Calo- 
mel, or  jalap,  or  castor  oil,  &c.,  may  be  speedily  curative,  when  aloes, 
or  elaterium,  or  croton  oil,  &c.,  may  be  as  speedily  fatal.  So,  again, 
as  to  ''  sudorifics,"  as  they  are  called.  Antimonials  or  ipecacuaiiha, 
for  example,  though  they  but  soflen  the  skin,  may  overthrow  the  mo8t 
profound  inflammations,  when  hot  water,  or  herb  teas,  would  be  per- 
fectly inefficient,  though  they  bathe  the  skin  in  perspiration.  ''  Sialo- 
gogues"  fall  under  the  same  philosophy.  Horseradish  is  one  of  them; 
but  though  its  mastication  may  keep  up  a  flow  of  saliva,  it  vnll  only 
aggravate  an  inflammation  which  mercury,  without  salivation,'  may 
soon  subdue.  We  come  thus  to  understand  how  all  remedial  and 
morbific  agents  affect  the  vital  states  in  conformity  with  the  exact  vir- 
tues of  each  agent  and  the  existing  condition  of  parts  upon  which  their 
effects  may  be  exerted  (§  150).  We  are  thus  enablea  to  understand 
why  the  vomiting  which  is  produced  by  an  offensive  odor,  or  by  tick- 
ling the  fauces,  or  by  disgusting  objects,  or  any  other  mental  emotion, 
or  by  warm  water,  is  less  effective  in  breaking  up  disease  than  when 
produced  by  an  infusion  of  mustard  seed  ;  and  less  from  the  last  than 
from  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  less  from  this  than  from  ipecacuanha, 
and  often,  perhaps,  still  less  from  ipecacuanha  than  from  tartarized  an- 
timony, and  perhaps  often  still  less  from  either  than  from  ipecacuanha 
and  tartarized  antimony  combined.  One  agent  impresses  the  organic 
properties  of  the  stomach  more  profoundly  and  in  a  different  way  from 
another,  and  therefore  excites  and  modifies  the  nervous  power  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  itself,  which,  when  reflected  upon  the  diseased  parts, 
will  affect  their  condition  in  modes  corresponding  with  the  peculiar 
impression  that  had  been  made  by  the  nauseating  influence  exerted 
on  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§  226,  &;c.).  And  so  of  every 
other  remedial  agent  which  produces  its  effects  upon  remote  parts 
by  primary  impressions  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
or  the  skin,  or  any  other  organ.     The  same  is  also  equally  true  of  mor- 
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bific  agents  (§  660,  ^5Z),  And  bere,  through  the  foregoing  phlldscv* 
phy^  we  may  iinderatand  the  reason  for  tbe  differences  in  resuks  be- 
tween die  action  of  cathartics  and  tlie  analogous  effects  of  emetics 
upon  the  intestine.  We  may  regard  it,  for  example,  aa  manifested  by 
tartarized  aiitiraony  in  tlie  doutle  aspect  of  a  curative  and  morbific 
agent  as  it  may  happen  to  prove  emetic  or  cathartic.  If  it  fail  of  the 
former  effect,  it  will,  nevertheless,  have  produced  more  or  less  of  that 
profound  impression  upon  ibe  stomach  which  is  peculiar  to  its  own 
virtues  in  their  relation  to  the  gastric  raucous  lissae^  and  \vhen  it  passes 
on  to  the  intestine  it  exeits  not  only  a  more  depressing  effect  upon  the 
whole  organism,  but  may  act  upon  the  intestine  as  a  profoundly  mor- 
bific cause,  and  develop  relU^x  nervous  influences  that  light  up  inflam- 
mation in  the  lungs,  or  extinguish  life,  as  is  often  the  case,  ere  its 
purgative  effect  has  ceased  (§  160,  226, 228).  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  throughout^  and  rest  mainly  on  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system.  No  chemical,  physical,  or  humoral  hypothesis  can 
withstand  its  force,  for  a  single  moment,  with  the  enlightened  prac- 
titioner, In  a  practical  sense,  it  should  be  the  perpetual  study  of  phy- 
sicians ;  the  touch-stone,  as  it  were,  by  which  all  remedies  are  selected 
(§  1  49-154,  222-233J,  475|,  500  k-nn,  5U/,  617|,  891 J  Jk,  893  a,  c), 
A  great  variety  of  other  practical  conclusions  follow  in  the  train  of 
the  foregoing  principles.  We  see,  for  example,  from  what  is  known 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  emetics  produce  vomiting,  and  the  Teaction 
which  speedily  Ibllows,  that  ihey  exert  their  alterative  effects  upon 
tliaeased  paits  with  great  suddenness,  and  that  tbe  influence  of  mere- 
ly nauseating  doses  of  the  same  agents  may  he  exerted  more 
gradually,  and  may  therefore,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  virtues, 
be  more  profoundly  alterative.  The  depreFsing  nausea  which  pre- 
cedes the  emetic  eftect  of  tartarized  antimony  may  be  remarkably  pro- 
ductivo  of  an  alterative  infiueiice  upon  all  the  organs  of  the  body  {§ 
514,  /i-?») ;  prostrating  the  circulation,  and,  when  prolonged,  removing 
croup,  or  pneumonia,  more  effectually,  perhaps,  than  by  the  speedy 
operation  of  an  emetic.  Hence,  also,  it  is  obvious  that  emetics  are 
mostly  useful,  in  their  therapeutical  aspect,  soon  after  the  invasion  of 
disease,  when  unembarrassed  by  the  force  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  Sec), 
or  during  the  intermissions  of  fever  when  nature  is  inclined  to  the 
restorative  process,  and  when,  as  in  eiilier  case,  she  may  require  only 
a  sudden  and  temporary  shock  to  place  her  permanently  in  the  right 
way.*  The  philosophy  of  their  success  in  these  cases  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly simple.  The  morbid  change,  in  one  case,  having  but  just  be- 
gun, and  Nature,  in  the  other,  being  inclined  to  restoration,  reflex 
nervous  influences  wliich  radiate  from  the  stomach  during  the  action 
of  an  emetic  easily  establish  new  changes  in  the  diseased  conditions, 
when  the  properties  of  life  are  enabled  to  obey,  at  once,  their  natural 
tendency  tf»  return  to  a  state  of  hoaldK  .  This  simple  principle,  there- 
fore, leads  us  to  understand  that  the  most  auspicious  time  for  admin- 
istering an  emetic  in  intermittent  fever  is  when  the  stage  of  intermis- 
sion is  fully  formed.  Tiiere  is  now  the  greatest  suspension  of  morbid 
action,  and  the  organic  states  are  going  the  right  way.  We  critically 
seize  this  moment  to  prevent  Nature  passing  again  into  a  state  of  in- 
cubation ;  or,  perhaps,  a  belter  time  is  not  long  before  the  expected 
access  of  a  paroxysm,  8ir:ce  the  artificial  change  being  made  about  the 
time  of  the  access,  tbe  predisposition  is  so  crippled  at  ibis  particula. 
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juncture  that  the  artificial  change  breaks  up,  most  effectually,  the  suc- 
cession. This  interruption  of  3i6  access  of  a  paroxysm  destroys  the 
paroxysmal  habit,  and  the  disease  is  at  an  end.*  The  same  philosophy 
IS  here  concerned  as  that  which  respects  the  influences  of  bloodlet- 
ting just  before  the  access  of  the  cold  stage,  and  goes  to  illustrate  the 
modus  operandi  of  that  remedy  (§  986,  &c.).  But  the  most  advanta- 
geous time  for  bleeding,  if  not  demanded  by  some  inflammation,  or 
by  high  arterial  action  during  the  rise  of  the  hot  stage,  is  soon  after 
that  stage  begins  to  subside ;  and  this,  next  to  the  time  just  antece- 
dently to  the  expected  access  of  the  cold  stage,  is  the  best  period  for 
administering  an  emetic ;  and  this,  also,  is  the  best  period  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  cathartic,  unless  given  along  with  the  emetic  before  the 
access  of  the  cold  stage.  The  same  philosophy  applies  whether  Na- 
ture be  engaged  in  a  restorative  movement  or  be  about  to  enter  upon 
a  state  of  incubation.  The  expediency  as  to  time  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  remedy.  In  either  case  Nature  may  be  readily  turned  into 
lier  favorite  course.  Conditions  are  instituted  which  coiTespond  with 
those  through  which  the  morbid  properties  take  on  spontaneously  the 
progressive  changes  that  result  in  health ;  as  shown  by  the  coincidence 
m  the  immediate  results  of  the  remedies,  and  those  which  ensue  at 
more  distant  times  when  no  remedies  have  been  applied.  In  either 
case,  whether  the  artificial  or  the  natural,  sweating  breaks  forth,  the 
secretions  of  the  liver,  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  of  the  kidneys, 
&c.,  are  poured  out.  By  anticipating  nature  we  aid  her  in  consum- 
mating her  efforts  at  relief;  while  the  artificial  change  so  far  tran- 
scends the  spontaneous  improvement  that  Nature  is  greatly  started 
along  in  her  recuperative  process,  and  often  obtains  an  impulse  by 
which  she  passes  on  triumphantly  through  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
salutary  changes  till  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  become  restored 
to  their  natural  state  (§  672,  675).*  And  here  we  may  look  at  one*  of 
the  reasons  why  cathartics  are  more  remedial  than  emetics  after  dis- 
ease becomes  established ;  for,  although  very  profound  reflex  ner- 
vous actions  may  be  determined  by  emetics  through  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  the  stomach,  the  impression  upon  that  organ,  as  exerted  by  the 
most  curative,  is  much  more  transient  than  that  upon  the  intestine 
by  the  best  of  the  cathartics  (§  51i  g,  516  d,  no.  6).  This,  however, 
is  only  a  piincipal  one  among  other  reasons,  of  which  the  difference 
in  virtue  is  the  greatest.  Hence,  an  important  corollary,  that  the 
therapeutical  effects  of  cathartics  and  emetics,  and,  indeed,  of  all  other 
remedies,  will  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  particular 
virtues  of  the  agent,  and  the  time,  within  certain  limits,  during  which 
it  may  act  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue  (^  516  d,  no.  6). 

We  may  remark,  also,  as  intimately  related  to  the  principles  and 
practice  now  under  consideration,  and  as  farther  illustrative  of  the 
importance  of  adapting  our  remedies  to  the  precise  pathological  con- 
dition of  any  given  form  of  disease  (§  675, 870  aa),  that  cathartics,  un- 
less united  with  an  emetic,  are  apt  to  be  detrimental  if  exhibited  juat 
before  the  access  of  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  and  to  bring  on 
the  attack.  But  this  is  less  the  case  with  an  appropriate  cathartic, 
such  as  calomel  and  jalap,  if  associated  with  an  emetic  ;  since  the  op- 
eration of  the  cathartic  is  then  more  immediate,  less  prolonged,  and 
its  general  irritation  more  or  less  counteracted  by  the  prostrating  ef- 
fect of  the  emetic  It  is  the  same  principle  which  is  concerned  wher 
♦  Sec  Notes  K  L  pp.  1119,  1120. 
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antecedent  loss  of  blood  lessens  tin?  constitutional  irritation  of  catbar- 
lics,  or  when  the  prostrating  eflfect  of  an  emetic  prevents  the  abatrac- 
lion  of  blood,  however  appareiilly  dtflferent  in  the  two  cases.  The 
principle  reaches  very  far  into  iho  philosophy  of  medicine,  and  con- 
cerns, especially,  the  order  in  which  remedies  should  be  applied.  As 
rtne  of  its  more  obscure  details,  I  may  say  that  tho  union  of  opium  with 
n  cathartic,  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  irritation  of  the  latter,  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  either  of  tho  inamediately  preceding  examples. 

From  what  has  been  just  said^  we  readily  see  one  of  the  princi- 
pal distinctions  between  cathartics  and  emetics.  The  non-stimulant 
emetics  reflect  a  ner\ous  influence  which  depresses  the  circulation 
throughout  their  widest  range  but  excites  perspiration  as  a  consc- 
quence  of  salutary  changes^  wdiile,  on  the  contrary,  cathartics  are  more 
or  less  apt  to  stimulate  and  excite  the  circulation  at  first,  and  do  not 
often  affect,  in  a  seusible  manner,  the  functions  of  the  skin.  A  knowl- 
edge of  these  differences,  as  well  as  of  the  analogies  which  prevail 
among  the  influences  and  results  of  different  remedies^  and  also  of  their 
modus  operandi,  is  indispensable  to  a  successful  application  of  those 
suggestions  wdiich  are  afforded  by  Nature  in  her  unaided  efforts  at 
restoration. — Note  Ee  p.  1133. 

8G3,  e.  In  respect  to  the  curative  influence  of  increased  effusions, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  product  which  arti- 
ficial or  natural  changes  may  bring  about  (i).  By  the  natural  process, 
in  local  inflammations,  lymph,  and  scrum,  and  pus  are  a  good  deal  alike 
in  the  amount  of  effect  (§  732,  t/),  and  redundancies  of  bile  are  next  in 
the  relief  of  hepatic  derangements.  Least  of  all,  in  respect  to  organic 
products,  is  increased  mucus.  But  this  will  depend  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  part.  It  is  most  curative  in  inflammations  of  the  lungs, 
far  less  in  intestinal  inflammation,  and  still  loss  so  in  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  (§  133»  &c.).  The  inorganic  products  contribute  very  little, 
by  their  augmentation,  to  the  curative  process,  wliether  naturally  or 
artificially  induced.  Perspiration  is  more  so  than  urine.  Wlien  these 
products,  however^  flow  abundantly,  the  salutary  effects  depend  most- 
ly upon  the  vital  changes  from  which  the  redundancies  emanate.  Hu- 
moralism,  on  the  other  hand,  imputes  all  to  the  augmented  product  (§ 
514,  //),  That  is  the  difiTerence  betxveen  solidisni  and  philosophical 
hnmoralism.  The  former  detects  the  cause  and  renders  it  his  polar 
star  in  his  philosophical  and  practical  movements;  the  latter  mistakes 
the  effect  f^ir  tho  cause,  analyzes  the  blood,  or  the  saliva,  or  the  urine, 
and  according  to  the  real,  or  artificial,  or  imaginary  developments  of 
the  test  glass  and  crucible,  he  neutralizes  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  purges 
off  ozraazome,  or  picromel,  or  cholesterino,  and  taps  the  abdomen  to 
cure  the  dropsy;  while  the  charlatan  ^' holds  up  the  mirror,'^  and  all 
the  world  believes  the  shadow  reflected  "  Nature"  (§  5A,  349  rf,  851). 

863,  jT,  But  Nature  has  one  moans  of  depletion  which  stands  for  all 
the  rest  And  so  it  does  in  the  hands  of  art.  This,  I  need  not  add, 
is  loss  of  blood.  Here  Nature  and  art  meet  upon  common  ground. 
Both  interpose  the  remedy  for  the  direct  subversion  of  disease,  and 
ocith  equally  prevent  thereby  the  formation  of  other  products  (§  805, 
890  d~g,  1019).  Indeed,  such  is  the  magnitude  of  this  remedy,  and 
Buch  its  direct  effect  in  changing  pathological  conditions,  that  1  shall 
enter  largely  upon  the  philosophy  of  its  operation,  and  its  applicabil* 
ity  to  disease.— Jhotes  F  j  .  1 1 11,  Ff  p.  1 135,  Go  p.  1 138,  Ii,  p.  1 139. 
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863,  g.  What  we  have  now  seen  of  Nature  and  of  art,  in  respect  to 
inflammatory  diseases,  is  equally  true  of  fever.  The  effusions,  how- 
ever, which  Nature  institutes  in  fever  are  less  various  than  in  inflam- 
mation, and  proceed  from  organs  connected  with  the  external  world. 
But  here  they  are  more  universal,  and  it  is  here  as  fever  is  complicated 
with  venous  congestions  that  Nature  makes  the  same  demonstration 
with  the  remedium  principale  as  she  does  in  obstinate  affections  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  stomach  (§  805). 

863.  A.  It  is  a  common  event  for  disease  to  persist  until  great  ema- 
ciation, and  other  signs,  denote  approaching  death,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, for  the  restorative  process  to  set  in,  and  where  no  secreted  prod- 
ucts had  apparently  contributed  to  the  change.  In  these  cases,  now- 
ever,  the  emaciation  has  been  more  or  less  an  equivalent.  And  here, 
again,  a  lesson  may  be  taken  from  Nature,  on  the  subject  of  diet,  by 
those  who  will  not  listen  to  her  law  as  proclaimed  by  the  instinct  of 
animals.  But  even  where  disease  is  maintained  by  errors  in  food,  there 
may  be  yet  remaining  hope  from  emaciation  (§  1007  A). 

864.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  salutary  changes  which  occur 
spontaneously  in  all  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections  lead  to  a  va- 
riety of  evacuations  from  the  secretory  and  excretory  apparatus,  and 
within  the  organization,  of  which  effusions  of  blood  are  the  most  efli- 
cient.  Art,  in  its  imitation  of  Nature,  has  proved  that  she  is  the  only 
guide ;  and  since  fever  and  inflammation  comprise  all  the  severe  forms 
of  disease,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  results  of  spontaneous  chan- 
ges which  correspond  with  those  induced  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  those  practitioners  who  often  resort  to  that 
class  of  agents  have  but  very  imperfect  views  in  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy, and  are  astray  from  the  path  of  Nature. — Note  Ee  p.  1133. 

865.  No  remedial  agents  are  truly  specifics ;  though,  for  conven- 
tional purposes,  the  designation  is  useful.  Mercurials  will  often  fail 
of  curing  syphilis,  where  a  non-stimulant  diet  may  succeed  alone. 
Cinchona  may  exasperate  an  intermittent,  when  arsenic  or  cobweb 
would  readily  succeed.  There  is  no  remedy,  indeed,  however  adapt- 
ed to  the  cure  of  any  given  disease,  which  will  not  sometimes  fail,  and 
admit  of  a  substitute  apparently  quite  different.  Bloodletting,  cathar- 
tics, &c.,  will  generally  remove  intermittent  inflammation ;  but  cases 
occur  in  which  the  8^ecm\  Jebrijuge  virtue  of  cinchona  is  necessary. 

866.  All  remedies,  therefore,  are  only  so  in  relation  to  diseases  upon 
which  they  may  exert  salutary  effects  (§  149,  150).  Cinchona,  for 
example,  is  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fever  if  no  local  diseases  of  se- 
verity exist ;  but  if  so,  it  will  commonly  exasperate  the  fever,  and  is 
then  a  morbific  agent  (§  854,  857).  Its  tonic  virtues  then  transcend 
\\A  febrifuge^  of  the  flrst  of  which  arsenic  and  cobweb  are  destitute. 

The  former  of  this  remarkable  combination  of  virtues  may  be  the 
best  for  enfeebled  states  of  the  system,  or  of  the  stomach,  if  no  inflam- 
mation be  present ;  otherwise,  it  is  morbific  It  should  be  constantly 
before  us,  that  a  tonic,  an  antiphlogistic,  &c.,  are  only  such  when  ap- 
propriate to  the  case  before  us.  With  this  understanding,  we  are  led 
to  investigate  the  exact  pathology  of  the  case,  and  its  various  attend- 
ing circumstances  (§  673,  675,  685,  686). 

867.  The  curative  effect  of  remedies  is  more  or  less  progressive. 
When  the  primary  state  begins  to  give  way,  a  new  pathological  con- 
dition is  introduced,  and  so  on  in  regular  progress  where  there  is  an 
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utiifitenupled  declme  of  tlisease  (§  672).  But  it  rarely  bappena  that 
diseases  are  diverted  from  the  essential  pathological  character  with 
which  they  bcg^n. 

The  cm  alive  effect  commences  at  the  first  moment  a  favorable  im- 
pression ia  made  upon  the  seat  of  dbeaae  or  upon  any  part  capable  of 
participating  sympathetically  in  the  restorative  process,  and  tijrtuioates 
when  that  exact  change  is  made  in  the  diseased  properties  and  func- 
tions which  is  most  conducive  to  their  spontaneous  recovery.  When 
remedies  are  canied  beyond  that  point,  they  are  apt  to  become  raor- 
bific.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  but  difficult  acquisitions, 
to  determine  when  our  remedies  should  be  discontinued,  or  moderated. 

868,  a.  It  should  bo  a  great  object  of  art  to  render  the  associated 
train  of  pathological  states  as  short,  and  make  it  coDsisC  of  as  few 
changes,  as  possible.  In  a  general  sense,  therefore,  where  disease  is 
intense,  the  first  remedial  impressions  should  be  stiongly  made  ;  but, 
in  doing  this,  the  right  agents  should  be  selected.  It  would  answer, 
for  instance,  to  eKhibit  a  decisive  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  at  the  on- 
set of  pneumonia ;  but  it  would  be  sad  practice  in  inflammation  of  the 
intestine.  Bloodletting,  however,  is  adapted  to  either  case,  and  is 
the  right  initiatory  remedy  for  both. 

As  tlie  favorable  changes  advance,  our  remedies  should  become 
milder  and  milder,  till  that  critical  point  is  attained  where  Nature  re- 
quires only  the  occasional  interposition  of  art  to  accomplish  the  remo- 
val of  some  slight  obstacles  that  are  more  or  less  liable  to  spring  up 
during  convalescence;  such  as  constlpaiion,  deficient  secretion  of 
bile,  &c. 

868,  />*  Our  remedies  may  be  perfectly  right,  and  yet  disease  flhall 
increase  by  the  force  of  its  intensity  (|  G85,  no.  9).  In  such  a  case» 
however,  we  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  due  amount  of  the  remedial 
agent;  and  this  we  shall  see  to  be  often  true  of  bloodletting.  But  it 
is  rarely  so  of  any  internal  agent;  there  being  a  prevailing  disposition 
to  medicate  largely.  We  have  thus  a  positive  abuse  of  drugs  and  a 
negative  abuse  of  bloodletting;  Being  sure  of  the  right,  we  should 
steadily  pursue  it ;  repeating  the  remedy,  or  associating,  or  sulislitu- 
ting,  others  of  analogous  virtues  in  relation  to  the  case  before  us,  till 
their  eftects  are  pronounced  by  a  manifest  decline  of  the  symptoms, 

869,  The  rapidity  with  which  the  full  salutary  changes  will  be  ef- 
fected will  depend  uponavanety  of  circumstances;  but  mainly  upon 
the  period  of  the  disease.  All  diseases  being  most  easily  and  speedily 
arrested  near  the  time  o£  their  beginning  {§  557,  a),  the  difiicultie«  in- 
crease in  pronoition  to  their  unmitigated  duration,  or  any  increase 
they  may  sustaui.  They  soon  begin  to  acquire  the  obstinacy  of  a  mor* 
bid  habit  (§  535,  &c.),  to  involve  sympathetically  other  organs,  and  to 
result. in  disorganization,  effusions  of  aerum,  &c.  (§  660,  712-718, 
732  f/). 

870,  a.  Some  remedies,  in  their  greatest  proper  latitude,  make  a 
decisive  impression  much  sooner  and  more  efiectually  than  others,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  of  disease,  and  where  either  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Bloodletting,  in  inflammations  and  fevers,  operates  far 
more  immediately  tind  decisively  than  any  other  remedy,  and  calliar- 
tics  are  generally  next.  And  so  of  many  individual  cathartics  which 
may  be  appropriate  to  a  given  condition  of  disease.  The  saline  may 
be  slowly  and  moderately  useful,  and  some  of  them  better  tlian  oth* 
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exB;  castor  oil  more  speedy  and  effectual ;  jalap  more  so;  calomel  far 
more  so ;  and  the  united  force  of  calomel  and  jalap  may  greatly  tran- 
scend either.  Sometimes,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fever  at  its 
onset  may  be  completely  subdued  by  the  alterative  action  of  an  appro- 
priate emetic.  Tartarized  antimony  will  do  it  with  the  greatest  ceitain- 
ty ;  ipecacuanha  comes  next ;  but  most  of  the  other  emetics  would  be 
perfectly  useless  or  detrimental.  The  union,  however,  of  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha  improves  the  useful  alterative  virtue  of  each,  and 
lessens  the  chance  ofmorbific  action  from  the  antimonial  (§  150). 

870,  aa.  Remedies  sometimes  operate  with  ereat  and  rapid  effect 
upon  one  part  of  a  compound  disease,  but  may  fail  in  respect  to  other 
parts ;  or,  if  not  justly  applied,  they  may  assuage  a  part  of  the  disease, 
but,  from  their  want  of  proper  relation  to  other  parts,  they  may  prove 
morbific  to  these  conditions,  and  thus  indirectly  reproduce  that  part  of 
the  malady  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  subduing.  But  this 
will  not  happen  with  the  right  remedy  (§  150,  552  b,  665,  848).  Blood- 
letting, for  example,  may  quickly  subvert  pneumonia  when  complicated 
with  small-pox,  but  will  not  shorten  the  natural  progress  of  the  more 
general  malady  (§  858).  But  the  remedy  will  now  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  whole  condition  of  disease ;  since  the  local  inflamma- 
tion has  brought  the  specific  form  under  its  influence,  and  bloodletting 
now  opei*ates  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  adaptation  (§  137  c,  143  c, 
847,  &c.).  Through  the  same  law  quinine  mavbe  peculiarly  salutary 
in  some  cases  where  pleurisy  is  complicated  with  small-pox,  if  the  for- 
mer affection  be  owing  to  the  remote  causes  which  generate  intermit- 
tent fever  ^-but  will  exasperate  the  whole  condition  of  disease  if  the 
pleuritic  afiection  be  owing  to  any  other  cause.  Much,  also,  may  de- 
pend upon  a  coexistence  of  different  virtues  in  a  remedial  assent,  espe- 
.  cially  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  its  doses.  Thus,  quinia,  in  the 
dose  of  five  or  ten  grains,  may  speedily  arrest  an  intermittent  fever  by  its 
febrifuge  virtue.  But  that  is  bad  practice ;  since,  by  its  associate  tonic 
virtue,  it  is  likely  to  increase  or  to  induce  local  congestions ;  thus  leav- 
ing the  patient  imperfectly  cured  and  subject  to  relapses  (§  769).  But, 
in  these  cases,  the  local  inflammation  and  venous  congestion  are  so  apt 
to  be  modified  by  the  predisposine  cause  of  the  febrile  affection,  that 
repetitions  of  a  small  dose  of  quinine  may  be  curative  as  to  the  whole 
condition  of  disease.  I  have  twice  seen,  in  my  own  family,  the  most 
formidable  grade  of  remittent  fever,  of  long  duration  and  attended  by 
the  foregoing  complications,  ardent  heat,  thread-like  pulse,  loss  of 
mind,  &c.,  and  where  hope  of  recovery  had  been  abandoned,  yield  to 
less  than  a  grain  of  quinine,  divided  into  sixteen  doses  (§  137  d,  662  &, 
756,  811,  813  b,  857).    There  had  been  repeated  bloodlettings  &c.* 

870,  d.  This  leads  me  to  say,  that  the  best  experience  sustains  what 
is  enforced  by  my  interpretation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial 
agents,  that  simplicity  of  treatment  should  distinguish  the  course  ol 
the  practitioner.  Where  diseases  are  circumsciibed,  he  will  have 
little  need  of  variety ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  compound- 
ed the  affection  the  more  likely  will  it  be  necessary  to  bring  several 
agents  into  operation.  In  simple  pleurisy  an  appropriate  loss  of 
blood  may  be  the  only  requisite  means,  and  an  emetic  at  the  invasion 
of  croup.  But  if  pleurisy  be  complicated  with  congestion  of  the  liv- 
er, or  with  idiopathic  fever,  &c.,  several  other  agents  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  these  complications.  Much,  however,  will  depend  upon 
•  See  NoTBs  K  L  pp.  1119, 1120. 
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the  stn^G  of  the  disease  when  the  treatment  is  beg^n.  There  must 
be  harmony,  liovvever,  ammig  the  virttie^  of  the  several  ageiits,  con- 
forming to  the  general  modifications  of  diseaee,  and  die  existing  sub* 
ceptibililies  to  their  influence  (§  150,  870  aa,  871,  SS8  b), 

87 L  We  have  variously  seen  liow  the  Busceptibility  of  organs  to 
the  influence  of  remedial,  as  well  as  morbific,  agentii  may  bo  increas- 
ed by  antecedent  impressions  from  other  caiwes  (143,  145,  14D,  150, 
55 G,  &c.)*  Thi«  is  fundamental  in  therapeutics^  and  carries  us  back 
to  preceding  statemeDta  (§  67:2,  8!i7,  868).  The  administration  of 
remedies  proceeds  greatly  upon  this  principle.  One  prepares  the 
way  far  the  favorable  operation  of  anotlier,  or  which  last  might  bo 
otht;rwisc  injurious-  A  remedy  which  is  curative  under  one  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  may  aggravate  disease  when  that  combination 
is  a  litLle  vaned.  The  cathaitic  which  would  not  irritate  intestinal 
intlammation  immediafely  after  bloodletting  might  greatly  exasperate 
the  disease  if  exliibited  withont  the  antecedent  loss  of  blood.  And 
so  of  vesicanls,  &c.  Indeed,  so  profoundly  and  rapidly  curative  is 
bloodletting  of  inflammatory  affections,  and  so  greatly  does  it  promote 
the  useful  effecla  of  other  remedies,  or  prevent  their  morbific  aclion» 
that,  whenever  it  is  indicated,  it  should  precede  all  others  ;  and  then 
it  will  be  often  found  llmt  it  has  taken  the  place  of  all  others. 

Hence  a  great  doctrine  in  therapeutics,  that  the  order  in  which 
remedial  agents  are  applied  should  be  in  their  best  individual  rela* 
tions  to  the  existing  pathological  state,  whether  that  state  may  depend 
exclusively  upon  the  primary  causes,  or  as  modified  by  the  subsequent 
treatment  (§  137,  d,  &c,),  ^ 

This  principle,  however  manifest,  enforces  a  thorough  knowledge, 
not  only  of  physiology  and  pathology,  but  of  the  exact  capabilities  of 
remedial  agents,  of  their  various  doses,  and  of  their  modus  operandi, 
ID  any  given  pathological  state.  Its  highest  practical  attainment  is  the 
highest  consummati*5n  of  medical  skill  and  science*  It  is  the  ne plus 
ultra  of  medicine  (§  857). 

872,  fl.  The  last  section  involves  the  principle  which  is  concerned 
in  the  combination  of  medicines.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more,  and 
according  to  the  exact  virtues  of  each  substance,  and  according,  also, 
to  the  proportion  of  each»  we  create  >  as  it  were,  a  new  remedy, — ^add 
a  new  one  to  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  thus  seen  that  art  may  mul- 
tiply I'emedial  agents  to  an  almost  endless  extent;  and  this  explains 
the  reason,  in  part,  why  the  most  enlightened  practitioners  do  not  oft- 
en seek  for  desirable  virtues  in  the  inferior  medicines.  By  variously 
combining  two  or  more  of  a  limited  number  new  virtues  are  evolved, 
however  analogotjs,  in  almost  every  prescription  for  disease* 

By  this  process,  what  might  be  otiierwise  highly  morbific  may  be 
rendered  curative.  The  cathartic^  whicli  given  alone  might  aggra- 
vate intestinal  inflammation,  may  he  often  rendered  safe  and  useful 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  opium  or  hyoscyamus ;  and  thus,  too,  the  ne- 
cessity of  antecedent  bloodletting  may  bo  sometimes  avoided.  The 
narcotic  so  lessens  irritability  that  the  cathartic  is  innoxious,  and  is 
thus  enabled  to  establish  a  favorable  pathological  change.  How  ad- 
verse to  humoi^alism  this  single  example,  bow  confirmatory  of  the  doc- 
trine which  I  have  taught  of  the  action  of  remedies  upon  the  proper- 
ties of  life  (^  188  a,  ISO,  Sec) !  Add  to  the  cathartic,  guarded  by  the 
narcoticr  a  grain,  or  more  or  less,  of  ipecacuanha,  and  new  alterative 
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Influences  may  spring  up,  of  great  power  and  extent ;  each  ingredi- 
ent, and  according  to  the  proportion  of  each,  modifying,  increasing, 
and  extending  the  reflex  nervous  actions,  hut  in  such  a  combined 
manner  that  the  compound  acts  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  its  individual 
parts  (§  188i  d,  224,  500  k-nn,  514  A,  889  k,  891^  k,  896,  902). 

Take  another  example ;  for  these  examples  not  only  illustrate  im- 
portant principles,  but  are,  in  themselves,  practically  important.  In 
a  case  of  common  remittent  fever,  near  its  invasion,  we  may  proceed 
with  decision,  employ  bloodletting,  calomel  and  jalap,  and  speedily 
pretty  well  overcome  the  disease.  The  most  that  the  patient  will  im- 
mediately afterward  require  will  be  rest,  low  diet,  and  mild  influences 
by  certain  cathartics.  The  best  of  these,  till  the  bile  begins  to  assume 
a  good  yellow  color,  will  be  small  doses  of  castor  oil ;  for  this  cathar- 
tic exerts  a  peculiarly  alterative  influence  upon  the  liver.  When  the 
dejections  shall  have  put  on  a  natural  aspect,  castor  oil  begins  to  irri- 
tate the  intestine  rather  injuriously,  and  this  effect  increases  as  its  rep- 
etition goes  on  ;  although  given,  perhaps,  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful, 
or  a  half  tea-spoonful  only,  to  an  adult.  It  is  also  then  apt  to  nauseate 
the  stomach  and  prostrate  the  strength.  Convalescence  has  now  ad- 
vanced too  far  for  this  active  agent,  and  some  other  should  be  substi- 
tuted to  maintaiq  a  free  secretion  of  bile,  and  to  procure  one  evac- 
uation, at  least,  daily.  But  I  know  of  no  mild  cathartic  which  is 
exactly  suited  to  this  state  of  things.  If  we  employ  moderate  doses 
of  Rochelle  salts,  they  operate  too  superficially ;  mainly  upon  the  mu- 
cous tract  of  the  intestine,  and  are  also  apt,  in  this  condition,  to  irritate 
that  membrane  injuriously.  Magnesia  is  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  it  respects  the  superficial  effect ;  and  rhubarb  alone  is  too  stimula- 
ting to  the  whole  system,  and  to  the  mucous  tract.  But  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  extending  its  influences  to  the  liver,  and  of  promoting  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  whole  System,  when  this  part  of  its 
tonic  and  stimulating  effect  can  be  properly  restrained. 

Now,  the  foregoing  three  agents  m  combination,  and  in  proportions 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  case,  are  exactly  suited  to  the  convalescent 
from  fever  who  has  passed  the  stage  when  castor  oil  ceases  to  be  use- 
ful. The  magnesia  corrects  the  irritating  effects  of  the  Rochelle  salts, 
and  neutralizes  any  acid  that  may  exist  in  the  primse  viae,  while  each 
counteracts  any  injurious  stimulant  action  of  the  rhubarb,  so  only  the 
proportion  of  rhubarb  be  not  too  large.  The  rhubarb,  also,  in  its  turn, 
gives  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  counteracts  the  prostrating  effect 
of  the  saline  substance,  and  imparts  to  the  whole  compound  a  reflex 
nervous  action  over  the  liver,  by  which  a  free  secretion  of  bile  is 
maintained  till  health  is  established. — See  Note  Ee  p.  1133. 

Nature  has  carried  out  this  principle  of  combination  very  extensively, 
and  has  thus  supplied,  in  numerous  substances,  a  variety  of  virtues 
in  each  one,  which  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  varying  exigencies  of 
disease.  We  see  it  strongly  pronounced  in  the  cathartic,  tonic,  and 
astringent  properties  of  rhubarb ;  in  the  febrifuge  and  tonic  virtues  of 
cinchona;  in  the  soporific,  anodyne,  and  relatively  astringent  proper- 
ties of  opium ;  in  the  narcotic  and  laxative  virtues  of  hyoscyamus,  &c. 
Indeed,  so  manifold  is  this  union  of  virtues,  that  art  has  availed  it- 
self of  the  opportunity,  and  elaborated  many  in  the  form  of  the  alka- 
loids, &c.,  by  which  greater  simplicity  is  obtained. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  prescriptions  in  systematic,  labor- 
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sa\riag  works,  emiimcuiT  several  articles,  with  definite  proportions  of] 
each,  which  aro  said  to  be  atlaptetl  to  certain  fortufl  of  disease.     Thii] 
practice  13  oot  only  wanting  in  philosophy,  bat  is  clearly  emp}T-ical|  1 
nlucQ  the  adaptation  of  rernedicis,  both  as  to  the  ingredienis  of  thii| 
compound,  and  their  relative  proportions,  should  he  adjusted  by  th^j 
united  circumstances  of  every  case,  as  they  may  exist  at  the  moment ;  j 
especially  in  all  the  forms  of  acute  disease*     It  is  manifest,  therefore! 
that  this  great  object  of  medical  science  cmt  be  fulfilled  only  by  ft] 
careful  investigation  of  every  case  whenever  a  prescription  is  made. 
It  implies  a  great  lango  of  inquiry,  an  accurate  discnmination  of  th# 
pathological  conditions,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  o£  the  virtues  of  i 
each  remedial  agent  (§  686,  d),     Hetice,  also,  the  volumiJious  reports  I 
of  caaes,  with  or  without  the  '*nuniencal  method,"  are  only  useful  fori 
the  institution  of  principles  in  medicine  (§  672,  867).     It  is  so  with  [ 
every  things  with  food  itself  in  every  case  of  disease.     The  principle 
extends  even  to  light  in  tlie  treatment  of  ophlbalmia ;  which  also  sup- 
plies another  proof  of  the  coincidence  in  the  philosophy  that  relates 
to  the  operation  of  light  and  other  vital  agents  (§  74,  188J  d).     And 
eo  with  the  agreeable  emotions  of  the  mind  (^  &00,  539  c,  855, 1067)» 
If   the  reader  wll  now  attend,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
principle,  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c.), 
of  its  laws  of  reflex  action  (§  500,  512,  &c.),  and  to  other  special  cir* 
cumstances  which  favor  the  operation  of  remedies  (§  143  c,  &c,,  &c.), 
be  will  readily  perceive  the  extent  of  his  power  in  tnc  judicious  com- 
bination  of  a  few  otdy  of  the  best  remedies.     But,  to  accomplish  this 
art  of  combining  remedies,  in  connection  with  the  requirements  in  the 
preceding  section  (§  871),  demands  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
ground  which  forms  the  basis  of  therapeutics.— Note  Ee  p.  1133. 

872,  It.  And  yet  1  would  not  abandon  any  part  of  the  materia  med- 
jca.  I  would  hold  it  all,  and  all  in  connection ;  that  what  is  good  may 
be  compared  with  what  is  indiflerent  or  bad,  and  our  knowledge  of 
remedial  virtues  and  remedial  action  he  thus  extended.  There  is 
also  scarcely  a  recognized  means  of  cure  but  is  hallowed  hy  the  ser- 
vice it  has  done,  and  wliich  it  may  do  again,  in  enlightened  hands, 
where  the  better  means  are  wanting.  It  was  with  eticb  intentions, 
and  to  promote  the  habit  of  a  critical  investigation  of  each  member 
>f  the  materia  medic  a,  that  I  was  prompted  to  an  attempt  of  arrang- 
ing the  whole  according  to  their  physiological  aspects  and  therapeu- 
tical capabilities, 

873,  a.  It  is  an  important  circumstance  to  be  recollected,  that  many 
remedies  are  cumulative  in  their  effects  when  employed  in  small 
doses  J  while  tlic  effects  of  others,  on  the  contrary,  lessen  by  use  (§ 
549-559).  The  action  of  tlie  former,  therefore,  should  be  carefully 
observed  during  their  progressive  administration,  that  they  may  bo 
promptly  diminished  or  discontinued.  The  latter  are  not  obnoxious 
to  the  equal  objection  of  becoming  morbific,  as  they  must  be  often 
increased  to  obtain  progressively  their  onginal  effects;  but  much  may 
be  lost  by  neglecting  the  ascendency  of  habit  in  ita  aspect  of  dimm- 
ished  susceptibility  {§  535,  &c..  841,  889  b). 

These  two  iraptjitant  groups,  however,  are  liable  to  mme  essential 
modifications.  M o re u rials,  for  example,  in  their  constitutional  alterar 
live  sense,  are  cumulative  in  respect  to  most  adults,  but  very  little  sc 
in  regard  to  children,  who  are  generally  insusceptible  of  salivation 
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Again,  in  respect  to  agents  which  become  inoperative  from  habit,  this 
is  often  true  of  them  only  in  certain  small  doses,  and  when  frequentr- 
ly  repeated.  Tartarized  antimony,  in  its  minimum  doses,  generally 
diminishes  the  irritability  of  the  stomach.  But,  if  carried  to  the  point 
of  nausea,  its  eflfects  will  then  be  often  cumulative,  and  the  dose  must 
be  diminished,  or  incessant  and  aggravated  vomiting  may  follow  (§ 
556,  841).  Opium,  hyoscyamus,  &c.,  lose  their  eflfects,  more  or  less, 
from  habit,  when  continued  at  certain  intervals,  as  twelve  hours,  and 
the  dose,  if  expedient,  may  be  increased ;  but  if  repeated  as  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  as  once  in  six  hours,  or  less,  they  are  cumulative, 
and  the  aose  must  oflen  be  diminished.  By-and-by,  however,  under 
this  frequency  of  exhibition,  irritability  becomes  obtuse  in  relation 
to  the  agent  employed,  tlie  opposite  influence  of  habit  obtains,  and  the 
dose  must  be  increased  to  procure  the  original  effect. 

Many  agents  continue  to  produce  about  the  same  effects  in  the  same 
doses,  administered  at  certam  intervals,  however  long  continued.  Such 
is  true  of  ipecacuanha,  and  those  vegetable  substances  which  are  alli- 
ed to  it.  So,  generally,  of  iodine,  and  many  of  its  combinations. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  intervals  between  the  doses.  Un- 
like tartarized  antimony,  which  it  resembles  in  so  many  respects,  ipe- 
cacuanha is  cumulative  as  the  intervals  shorten  below  four  hours, 
when  the  dose  is  a  grain.  The  ipecacuanha  will  then  often  produce 
nausea  and  vomiting,  while  the  antimonial,  though  repeated  at  far 
shorter  intervals,  is  apt  to  lose  its  effect  unless  progressively  increased 
to  an  extent  which  would  prove  emetic  at  the  first  dose. 

873,  b.  In  larger  doses,  or  in  their  greatest  admissible  extent,  all 
the  foregoing  agents  are  apt  to  be  cumulative.  This  is  true  of  the  fre- 
quent exhibition  of  cathartics  and  emetics,  though  more  so  of  some 
dian  of  others.  The  dose  of  aloes  which  purges  from  the  beginning 
must  be  oflen  greatly  lessened  at  the  subsequent  doses  ;  or  what  was 
originally  only  a  mild  effect  may  soon  become  a  violent  one.  This  is 
also  remarkably  true  of  castor  oil.  All  the  cathartics,  also,  when  ad- 
ministered daily  in  small  doses,  commonly  raise  the  irritability  of  the 
intestine,  and  operate  with  increasing  energy,  though  in  some  of  the 
cases  a  part  of  the  result  may  be  due  to  an  increased  production  of 
bile  (§  516  rf,  no.  6,  556  b,  841,  889  m,  mm,  902-904,  1057  I). 

874.  It  is  ah  important  circumstance,  philosophical  and  practical, 
that  the  operation  of  narcotics  is  remarkably  influenped  by  pain,  and 
by  certain  states  of  the  great  centre  of  sympathies,  as  in  delirium  a 
poiu.  It  is  fatally  opposed  to  the  physical  hypotheses,  and  to  thera- 
peutical conclusions  from  experiments  on  animals  or  on  man  in  a  state 
of  health. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  the  medical  philosopher  that  pain  has  no 
remarkable  modifying  influence  upon  any  remedial  agents  excepting 
the  narcotics ;  and  of  those,  such  only  as  have  a  special  relation  to 
sensibility  (§  194,  &c.,  891). 

875.  We  have  now  seen,  in  a  general  manner,  that  the  susceptibili- 
ty of  the  vital  properties  to  salutary  impressions,  and  their  inherent 
tendency  to  a  state  of  restoration  when  driven  by  disease  from  their 
natural  standard,  has  given  rise  to  two  general  modes  of  treatment, 
which  are  familiarly  known  as  the  active  and  the  watching  or  expect' 
ant  (§  853). 

876,  The  activn  method  consists  in  the  application  of  such  remedies 
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afl  produce  attificia]  impressiom.  It  comprises  all  that  is  attempted 
by  art,  in  a  dhect  manner^  to  promote  the  natural  curative  process. 
By  this  nieLhiul,  rJierefore,  we  forcibly  institute  those  new  patholog- 
ical conditions  which  are  moHt  conducive  to  a  return  of  the  natural 
physioloi^ical  states  (^  150»  854  h,  855,  856,  901.  kc). 

877.  The  system  of  watching,  or  the  expectant  plan,  leaves  Nature 
mostly  to  herself;  only  keeping  obstaclea  out  of  her  way.  In  its 
greatest  latitude  its  advantages  are  exemplified  in  the  self- limited  dis- 
eases ;  but  there  ia  a  period  in  all  dicascs,  terminating  favorably,  when 
art  should  surrender  the  case  to  Nature  (§  858,  861,  867,  868  a). 

878.  So  many  evils  have  resulted  from  abuses  of  the  active  method, 
that  great  numbers,  not  considering^  that  Nature  is  embarrassed  in 
these  cases  by  ignorance  or  carelessness,  and,  withal,  having  errone- 
ous views  in  physiology  themselves,  do  little  else  than  watch.  This 
is  renrarkably  true  of  the  homoeopath,  whoso  lessons  from  Nature 
Jiave  taught  physicians  that  all  the  virtue  does  not  lie  in  the  amount  of 
doses,  and  tbat  a  foe  has  arisen  wbo  can  be  exterminated  only  by  con- 
sulting tlie  philosophy  of  disease,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  altbough  medical  philosopby  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  remedies  operate  be  indispensable  to  the  right  ti*eat- 
ment  of  disease,  the  community  look  only  at  the  results ;  and  while 
the  homrBopath  cultivates  his  mind,  there  v%'ill  be  oo  inquiries,  no  in- 
terest, as  to  his  theoiies.  In  America  these  innovations  cannot  pre- 
vail extensively,  since  tbe  contrast  will  be  vastly  on  the  side  of  our 
Hippocraiic  practice  (|  709).  But,  in  every  sectioa  of  the  country 
there  are  some  w4io  are  prone  to  a  large  and  indiscrimiimte  medica^ 
tion ;  and  while  this  evil  exists,  honnBopathy,  in  its  original  practical 
sense,  will  make  its  more  successful  demonstrations.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubtful  that  the  tonic  and  stimulant  practice  which  has  risen  in  our 
cities,  and  w4iich  st'ili  sways  the  British  profession  (§  621,  */),  wou!d 
yield  a  harvest  to  those  who  suffer  Nature  to  take  an  unmolested,  how- 
over  unaided  way** 

It  is  due,  however,  to  truth  (Jtat  juMitia  ruat  ccplum),  that  the  physiol- 
ogist concede  to  the  homceopatb  that  his  hypothetical  views  may  be  di- 
rected by  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  properties  and  laws  of 
healthy  beings.  Upon  that  ground,  indeed,  his  hopes  can  alone  re- 
pose ]  and  even  his  doctrines  in  pathology  and  iberapeutics  are  a  thou- 
sand-fold better,  more  rational,  more  consistent,  more  conducive  to 
heallh  and  to  life,  than  any  or  all  the  tenets  of  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical schools.  With  the  one  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  mis  op  plied 
philosophy;  with  the  other  tljero  is  certainly  none  at  all  (§  892,  i). 

879.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  active  and  expectant  modes  of 
treatment  should  be  more  or  less  associated  ;  cither  taking  the  lead  ac- 
cording to  the  general  character  of  the  disease,  and  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  individual  cases.  Having  inado  the  requisite  impression 
by  the  aclire  method,  we  should  watrh  till  another  remedial  change 
may  he  advantageously  produced.  When  all  is  steadily  in  the  right 
w^ay,  we  should  do  nothing  but  watch.  Another  impression  by  an  ac- 
tive agent  w^ould  disturb  the  restorative  process,  and  might  so  derange 
the  vital  states  as  to  establish  a  condition  of  disease  which  art  and  na- 
ture together  might  not  be  able  to  sumnount  (§  137  d^  150,  151,  834), 

•  6eo  Dr.  Foubis's  "Yotinff  Pbyiicj"  also^  Prof.  LiwaoK'i,  and  MidicoCbiboboi- 
CASjm  S^rmcw*  of  tbe  tame.  liiG. 
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880.  Having,  I  say,  placed  the  morbid  conditions  in  the  right  way 
lor  their  subsidence  into  health,  but  little  else  remains  than  to  with- 
draw, in  good  time,  the  active  interference  of  art.  Much,  however, 
as  I  have  said,  may  remain  to  be  accomplished  by  what  may  be  call- 
ed restorative  means ;  such  as  a  well-regulated  diet,  exercise,  expos- 
ure to  the  air,  &c.  (§  855).  In  protracted  diseases  Nature  may  also 
require  the  aid  of  tonics  and  stimulants ;  and  this  is  mainly  the  ad- 
vantage  which  they  bestow.  They  are  rather,  therefore,  adjuncts  to 
medicines  that  are  curative,  than  positively  curative  themselves.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  those  narcotics  which  address  themselves  to  exalt- 
ed sensibility  or  irritability. — See  Note  Ee  p.  1133.     Also  Note  F. 

881.  Though  by  the  system  of  watching  we  intrust  Nature  with 
the  euro,  the  active  interference  of  art  may  be  demanded  by  super- 
vening obstacles.  Such  is  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  when  visceral 
inflammations  spring  up  in  the  self-limited  diseases  (§  858).  In  these 
affections,  also,  m  their  simple  states,  general  arterial  excitement  may 
become  so  excessive  as  to  require  the  loss  of  blood,  or  alterative  do- 
ses of  tartarized  antimony,  &c.  The  remedies  are  designed  for  these 
specific  objects,  and  not  with  any  expectation  of  arresting  diseases 
which  have  a  strictly  natural  course  and  termination.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  applicable  to  all  other  forms  of  disease  ;  according  to  the  na 
ture  of  the  contingencies  that  may  arise  ailer  the  restorative  process 
shall  have  been  introduced.    It  is  alike  employing  constitutional  laws 

882.  It  is  no  uncommon  prejudice  that  certain  local,  and  even  con  • 
stitutional  forms  of  disease  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  the  pre- 
vention of  some  apprehended  greater  evil.  This  practice  is  founded 
upon  the  humoral  nypothesis,  and  is  one  of  the  strong  exemplifications 
of  the  fallacy  of  that  doctrine.  The  intermittent  fever  is  thus  allowed 
to  persist,  that  some  peccant  matter  may  be  concocted  and  expelled ; 
ulcers  are  cherished  as  outlets  to  vicious  humors,  &c.  But,  we  are 
never  benefited  by  the  continuance  of  natural  diseases.  The  sooner 
we  get  rid  of  them,  the  more  shall  we  insure  the  chances  of  pro- 
longed life,  enjoy  an  exemption  from  corporeal  and  mental  suffering, 
and  manifest  our  common  sense. 

883.  a.  In  considering  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, we  speak  of  the  Indications.  These  consist  of  the  suggestions 
that  may  be  afforded  by  all  that  relates  to  the  state  of  the  patient 
They  refer  to  the  symptoms,  the  seat  of  the  disease,  its  rcmoto  and 
pathological  causes,  its  duration,  the  habits,  occupation,  temperament, 
constitution,  age,  and  sex  (§  686,  h). 

883,  b.  And  here  we  may  go  back  to  the  origin  of  our  Science  for 
one  of  those  summary  statements  which  can  flow  only  from  an  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  view  of  organic  philosophy,  and  which 
no  subsequent  observation  has  improved. 

*'  Consider  well,"  says  Hippocrates,  **  the  nature  of  causes,  the  na- 
ture and  seat  of  the  disease,  what  is  most  suitable  to-day,  and  v»bat 
to-morrow,  what  the  vigor  and  what  the  mildness  of  treatment.  A 
neglect  of  either  may  be  fatal  to  the  sick.  Reason  as  a  practitioner, 
and  practice  with  reason."  "  Again,  an  important  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  consider  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  various  changes,  and  the  dif- 
f<prences  of  their  eflects.  Next,  the  winds,  particularly  such  as  are 
sommon  to  all  nations,  and  such  as  are  peculiar  to  certain  countries." 
"  The  knowledge  of  disease  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  common  na- 
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ture  of  all  things,  and  from  the  naturo  of  eveiy  indWidual ;  from  the 
disease,  the  patient,  the  things  that  are  administered,  and  the  person 
that  adminiaters  them,  for  the  case  becomes  easier  or  more  difficult 
accord mgly.  We  are,  also,  to  consider  the  wholo  season  in  general, 
and  the  particular  state  of  llie  weather,  and  of  every  country;  the 
customs,  the  diet,  the  employment,  the  age,  of  every  one,  the  conver- 
eations,  the  manners,  the  tacilurnily,  the  imaginings,  the  sleep,  the 
watch!  ngsji,  and  the  dreams ;  and  how  far  velli  cation  a,  itchings,  and 
tears,  are  concenicd ;  and  what  the  paroxysms  are ;  what  the  evacu- 
ations by  stool,  or  spitting,  or  vomiting  may  be;  and  what  changes 
may  happen  from  one  disease  to  another,  and  their  various  conse* 
quonccs.  Sweat,  cold,  shivering,  cough,  sneezings,  sighing,  breath- 
ings belchings,  flatus  (secret  and  audible),  hemon'hages,  and  hemor- 
rhoids, are  also  to  be  considered,  together  with  the  consequences  of 
each"  (§  5i  a,  350^,  821  <?-S23}.— Not*  Oo  p.  1141. 

8S4.  When  the  foregoing  indications  are  subjects  of  attention  we 
pursue  the  rational  system,  which  is  so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  empiricaL 

The  rational  treatment  looks,  also,  at  the  physiological  states  of  the 
body,  and  considers  disease  in  its  relations  to  those  states.  It  is 
constantly  concerned  about  the  laws  of  'vital  actions^  and  regards  dis- 
ease as  consisting  in  their  modifications.  In  short,  it  proceeds  upon 
the  broad  ground  of  inductive  philosophy,  and,  ihorcfore,  lakes  in  its 
scope  all  the  principles  of  medicine  (§  639,  a). 

The  empirical  practice,  on  the  conlrary,  discards  every  thing  but  a 
few  prominent  symptoms,  and  would  as  soon  relieve  the  pain  of  pleu- 
risy by  opium  as  that  which  attends  a  spasm  of  the  stomach.  Such, 
rather,  is  the  common  acceptation  of  empiricism.  But,  it  is  more  a 
prevailing  usage  with  the  ignorant,  and  with  those  who  discard  the 
rational  treatment,  to  be  regardless  even  of  abstract  symptoms,  and  to 
bo  mostly  swayed  by  the  humoral  hvpotheses  (§  4  i,  744,  821,  S24. 
830,  83d). 

885*  Symptoms,  however,  are  the  most  essential,  in  their  relative 
bearing,  in  the  series  of  indications.  They  inform  us  of  the  organs 
affected,  conduct  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pathological  cause,  and  Ire- 
quently  contribute  their  aid  in  detecting  the  nature  of  the  remote 
^^auses,  by  which  the  pathological  is  determined  (§  614,  667,  C7S). 

A  few  diseases  have  a  particular  symptom  wliich  ib  pathognomonic ; 
as  the  eruption  in  small -pox,  measles,  Sec.  But  signs  of  this  nature 
are  very  rare,  and  still  rarer  the  strictly  vital  phenomena  (§  682,  h). 

In  the  great  class  of  inflammations  there  arc  certain  symptoms  com- 
mon to  the  whole,  which,  being  more  or  less  present,  denote  the  pres- 
ence of  this  disease,  and  thus  become  a  general  guide  to  the  treat- 
ment throygh  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  the  general  pathology. 
That  treatm.ent  is  the  antiphlogistic ;  but  whether  it  shall  consist  of 
bloodletting,  cat!iartics,  alteratives,  blisters,  &c.,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, and  to  what  extent,  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  amount 
and  severity  of  the  general  symptoms,  but  often,  also,  upon  many 
others  less  uniform  that  may  relate  to  each  individual  case,  and  which 
frequently  mark  some  special  modification  of  the  common  fttrm  of  in- 
flammation (§  721,  722), 

886.  Next  in  importance  to  the  immediate  symptoms,  and  as  often 
iudispensable  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  patholo^cal  cause,  ia 
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a  knowledge  of  the  preduponng  causes.  ThiSf  also,  has  been  amply 
shown  in  its  appropriate  places  (§  644, 742,  776,  813,  &c.).  To  these 
causes,  besides  the  more  immediate,  belong  the  innate  tendencies  to 
particular  forms  of  disease,  and,  more  or  less,  all  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired temperaments,  and  all  the  habitual  deviations  from  the  natural 
standard  of  a  sound  constitution  (§  143-147,  561,  661,  &c.).  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  where  there  are  many  remote  causes  concerned  in  the 
production  of  any  given  case  of  disease,  that  a  few  only,  perhaps  but 
one,  have  an  important  agency.  Those  few,  or  this  one,  are  most  im- 
portant to  be  known  ;  and  so  of  the  others  in  proportion  to  their  mod- 
ifying influence.  In  the  great  families  of  fever  and  inflammation 
there  is  generally  but  one  principal  cause  for  each  modification,  which 
is  generally  transient,  or  may  appertain  to  the  constitution.  In  the 
latter  case,  as  where  phthisis  pulmonalis  arises  from  the  combined 
influences  of  cold,  moisture,  errors  in  food,  &c.,  I  regard  these  appa- 
rently predisposing  causes  as  simply  exciting,  and  assume  the  natural 
predisposition  as  the  predisposing  cause  (§  661). 

887.  The  great  value,  then,  of  a  knowledge  of  symptoms  and  of  the 
v'emote  causes  of  disease  is  that  of  conducting  us  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  pathological  cause.  In  forming  our  indications  of 
treatment  from  the  symptoms  alone  we  may  effect  the  removal  of 
many,  but  in  so  doing  we  may  aggravate  the  disease,  and  perhaps 
destroy  the  patient  This  is  conspicuously  seen  in  the  bark  and  wine 
treatment  of  those  congestive  fevers  which  destroy  so  many  of  the 
human  family ;  one  symptom  only  being  the  guide  of  practice  in  such 
cases.  "  Debility,"  indeed,  is  practically  rendered  the  disease  itself 
by  philosophers  of  the  tonic  and  sdmulant  school  (§  476  c,  487  A,  488^, 
569,  621  a),  though  it  be  a  mere  failure  of  voluntary  power. 

888,  a.  It  is  commonly  a  Isimple  problem  for  the  enlightened  and 
observing  practitioner  to  resolve  the  general  character  of  any  patho- 
logical condition.  With  this  knowledge  we  are  ready  to  act  in  a  cer- 
tain general  manner,  or,  as  it  is  called,  upon  general  principles.  But, 
there  is  something  far  more  difficult,  though  often  scarcely  less  im- 
portant to  be  known,  in  many  cases  of  disease;  namely,  tha  particu- 
lar species,  or  rather  variety,  of  inflammation,  of  fever,  &c.,  which 
any  given  case  may  present.  Having  found  this  last  important  point 
in  thU^ases  supposed,  and  settled  the  modifying  influences  of  contin- 
gent causes,  we  are  fully  prepared  for  all  the  details  of  treatment. 

888,  h.  Owing  to  variations  in  the  pathological  state  of  many  cases 
of  a  common  form  of  disease,  but  where  no  fundamental  change  in 
the  general  character  of  the  affection  has  happened,  it  mtfy  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  remedies  in  apparent  opposition  to  each  other.  But, 
in  these  cases,  there  is  no  violation. of  principle,  no  inconsistency  of 
Nature.  A  different  conclusion  only  proves  that  we  do  not  interpret 
Nature  correctly.  To  reconcile  the  seeming  inconsistency  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recollect*  the  explanation  which  I  have  given,  that  our 
remedies  cure  by  instituting  new  pathological  states,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain variation  of  disease  from  that  condition  to  which  loss  of  blood  is 
generally  most  appropriate  may  render  stimulants,  along  with  anti- 
phlogistics,  the  best  means  for  instituting  the  pathological  change  that 
shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  restorative  process  (§  752-756,  870- 
872). 

888,  c.  There  are  a  few  fundamental  points  to  be  carefully  consid- 
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ered  m  all  cases  hi  relation  to  the  efff  cis  of  lemedies.     They  refer  to 
the  principles  and  details  alreariy  propounded. 

1.  The  direct  local  effect  of  remedies  upon  the  part  to  which  they 
may  be  applied. 

2.  Their  effects  upon  remote  parts  through  reflex  nervous  action. 

3.  Their  ultimate  effects  after  their  direct  action  i«  over, 

4.  The  general  influence  each  remedy  may  exert  upon  the  course 
and  termination  of  disease. 

888t  d.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facta  coiiDected  with  con- 
stitutional principles^  that  those  organs  which  are  most  important  to 
life  are  either  within  the  direct  reach  of  medicine,  or  they  sympathize 
with  8uch  more  powerfully  and  more  readily  than  do  the  less  impor' 
taut  (§  129,  &c.) 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  tho  parts  through  which  we  operate 
artihcially,  and  with  which  those  vast  and  impoitant  sympathetic  rela- 
tions subsist,  are  of  an  exteriial  nature,  and  admit  the  application  of 
powerful  remedies  to  their  surfaces. 

And  yet,  again,  observe  that  whenever  no  useful  results  wouM  fol- 
low the  direct  application  of  remedies  to  other  organs,  such  organs 
will  not  admit  their  application  without  injury  to  themselves  ana  to 
others  remotely  situated.  Nature  has  therefore  kindly  given  to  us 
two  flurfacea  through  which  we  may  act  upon  all  diseases  ;  while  she 
has  placed  a  barrier  against  the  entrance  of  all  morbific  agents  into 
those  parts  w^iere  the  direct  action  of  remedies  would  be  useless  or 
detrimental  (^  278  and  rfft^cnces  there), 

888,  f.  I  now  leave  the  subject  of  therapeutics  in  its  general  as^ 
pects,  to  iliuslrale  tho  doctrines  which  I  have  propounded^snd  to  ad- 
vance the  rational  treatment  of  disease,  by  investigating  still  farther 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  and  as  that  philosophy  is  mod- 
ified in  its  connection  with  tho  operation  of  loss  of  blood.  At  a  (iitur© 
lime  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  cairy  the  same  philosophy  through  all 
the  details  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  summary  consideration  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  remedies^  I  shall  make  a  more  practical  analysis 
of  the  therapeutical,  effects  of  certain  agents  which  are  capable  of  a 
wide  range  of  influences,  but  between  which  the  resemblances  are  so 
obscure  as  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  errors  which  ■revail 
in  respect  to  the  impressions  they  produce,  or  discourage  others  from 
all  expectation  of  ever  attaining  any  knowledge  of  their  operation  be* 
yond  their  direct  manifestations,  I  shall  select  such  agents  ftir  this 
purpose  as  will  be  moat  conducive  to  a  ready  apprehension  of  the  mo* 
dus  operandi  of  all  others,  especially  the  most  important  and  most 
neglected  of  all — neglected  practically  as  well  as  philosophical^ — loss 
of  blood*  Those  agents  may  consist  of  cafhariics,  astrin^enis^  tonicn^ 
narcaftcs,  anlispawwdics^  arsenic ^  Peruvian  hark,  or,  rather,  the  alkaloid 
quinia,  iodine,  and  ergot.  The  last  four  will  illustrate  what  is  known 
OS  spectre  action.  In  the  Peruvian  bark  I  shall  also  bring  into  view  an 
agent  possessing  two  prominent  and  rather  opposite  virtues,  and  thus  at- 
tempt the  just  application  of  a  compound  agent  to  important  probleroa 
in  disease.     So,  also,  wnth  rhubarb,  &c.,  when  speaking  of  astringents. 

While  considering  the  therapeutical  uses  of  the  foregoing  agents,  I 
shall  also  indicate  their  morbific  capabilities  j  and,  as  an  important 
moans  of  engaging  attention,  I  shall  dwell  upon  their  abuses. 
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Tbe  advantages  of  irritants,  applied  externally,  especially  vesicants, 
will  follow  in  the  train ;  and  bloodletting,  the  first  in  importance,  will 
be  reserved  for  the  last,  that  it  may  have  the  united  testimony  in  its 
behalf  of  all  that  precedes. 

I  am  also  prompted  to  these  inquiries  by  a  desire  to  introduce  the 
treatment  of  inflammation,  fever,  and  venous  congestion,  along  with 
my  investigation  of  their  pathology,  &c 

CATHARTICS. 

889,  o.  What  I  may  now  say  of  cathartics  is  a  continuation  of  what 
has  been  set  forth  in  section  863,  ^.  Their  definition  as  founded  upon 
their  most  sensible  and  uniform  eflfect  is — agents  which  increase  intes- 
tinal evacuations.  But  this  acceptation  scarcely  refers  to  any  of  their 
important  physiological  and  therapeutical  influences ;  which  are  just 
as  mtelligible,  through  the  various  resulting  phenomena,  and  the  laws 
of  reflected  nerrous  actions,  ai  the  evacuations  they  produce. 

The  increase  of  peristaltic  motion,  and  the  au^ented  product  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  spring  from  the  irritation  which  is  exerted 
upon  that  tissue  by  the  action  of  cathartics ;  and  the  whole  group  of 
these  agents  are  more  or  less  capable  of  producing  those  results.  It 
is  through  this  irritation,  which  is  variable  in  its  kind  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cathartic,  that  all  the  remote  influences  which  they  exert 
arise ;  and  as  these  remote  eflects  depend  upon  modifications  of  the 
nervous  power  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  primary  impres- 
sion, it  is  obvious  that  one  cathartic  may  be  speedily  curative,  while 
others  may  be  profoundly  morbific,  in  certain  given  conditions  of  dis- 
ease (§  62,  150,  227,  228,  500,  638^,  1088  d). 

But  cathartics  exert,  also,  important  eflects  upon  remote  organs  by 
continuous  sympathy  ;*  as  upon  the  stomach,  and  especially  upon  the 
liver  (§  498).  It  is  extremely  common,  for  instance,  when  a  cathartic 
is  about  operating,  for  nausea  or  vomiting  to  take  place ;  which,  how- 
ever, may  result  from  remote  as  well  as  from  continuous  sympathy. 
And  here  I  bring  the  analogous  influences  of  leeching  into  connection 
with  the  illustration  to  which  I  formerly  adverted  (§  498,^,  g).  By 
the  foregoing  manifest  irritation  of  the  stomach  we  see,  also,  how  the 
vital  condition  of  that  organ  may  be  at  the  same  time  profoundly  af- 
fected, either  for  better  or  for  worse,  by  the  mere  action  of  cathartics 
upon  the  intestine.  And  that  this  is  truly  so  is  evident  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  often  see  gastric  disease  subside,  or  produced,  or  in- 
creased, immediately  after  the  nauseating  eflect  of  a  cathartic.  But, 
should  the  same  results  happen  without  nausea,  we  know  from  the 
connection  of  phenomena  now  stated,  that  they  have  proceeded  in  the 
more  obscure  instance  from  exactly  the  same  influence,  though  the 
prominent  symptom  of  nausea  happen  to  be  absent.  We  thus  arrive, 
at  the  farther  knowledge  not  only  tnat  cathartics  throw  their  powerful 
influence,  by  reflex  nervous  action,  upon  distant  organs,  in  virtue  of  their 
intestinal  action,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stomach  is  affected 
by  the  remote  process,  but  how,  also,  this  organ  is  simultaneously  ren- 
dered the  point  of  departure  of  other  profound  influences  upon  distant 
organs ; — their  main  efliects  depending  on  reflex  nervous  actions. 

If  we  now  look  at  what  is  going  forward  in  the  liver,  at  the  same 
time,  we  shall  see  that  here,  also,  are  phenomena  which  denote  the 
same  principles,  and  the  same  chain  of  causation.     Take,  in  the  first 

*  ConHnwma injluenee  of  Uitie  JnttttntM  (9 129  r,/,  49S fl). 
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place,  what  is  most  obvious  to  tho  senses,  the  bile;  and  we  find  it 
often  greatly  increased  during  the  operation  of  calhartics,  I^ow  it 
would  be  clearly  wrong  to  explain  this  phenomenon  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  which  I  have  assigned  for  the  nausea  and  vomiting; 
that  is  to  say,  by  remote  and  continuous  sympathy,*  just  as  muco-in- 
testinal  inflammation  is  extended  by  reflex  and  continuous  sympathy 
into  the  ducts  of  the  liver  (see  §  829)-  Here,  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  stomach,  wo  find  that  disease  simultaneously  subsides^  or  is  produ- 
ced; in  the  liver,  and  we  know  that  it  depends  upon  the  same  causes  that 
had  given  rise  to  die  production  of  bilo.  But  this  is  not  alL  The 
liver,  from  its  important  connections  with  other  parts,  now  occasiDiis,  as 
in  tbe  case  of  the  stomach,  reflex  nervous  influences  upon  distant 
paits,  while,  oioreovor,  it  may  yield  important  rehef  to  the  brain,  or 
the  stomach,  or  intestine,  &c.,  through  an  increased  secretion  of  bile 
(S  863).  The  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  which  determines 
the  nervous  action  upon  the  muscular  coat  (§  514/)  is  the  occasion  of 
ext42nsive  alterative  reflex  actions  upon  otlier  structures^  and  the  former 
phenomenon  is  a  key  to  the  latter,  and  of  the  modific:itions  which  result 
in  increased  secretions,  the  abatement  or  increase  of  disease,  etc.  Organic 
actions  alone  manifest  change  under  such  influence-s,  never  the  muscular, 
and  hence  the  difficulty  of  reasoning  from  the  latter  to  the  former  (§  8934)* 

889,  if.  But,  cathartics  often  produce  their  full  curative  effects  upon 
remote  organs  without  determining  any  alvine  evacuation ;  and  this 
proves  to  us  that  the  great  curative  operation  of  cathartica  is  of  a  phys- 
lolo^cal  nature.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common  ihan  to  exhibit 
cathartics  when  the  intestine  is  empty ;  and  all  the  good  we  then  ob- 
tain from  them  {and  it  is  often  great)  arises  from  those  vital  influences 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  If  much  bile,  mucus.  Sec,  happen  to 
be  discharged  in  these  cases,  they  are  mainly  generated  dunng  the 
action  of  the  cathartic  (§  694 J),  In  almost  every  acute  disease  of 
much  importance  cathartics  are  administered,  and  if  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  which  1  am  speaking,  they  are  employed  empyrically. 
When  no  such  specific  object  is  contemplated,  they  are  given  mere- 
ly because  it  is  customary  to  do  so ;  always  excepting  the  humoral 
interpretation  {§  456  a,  46 1^,  473  e,  478  b,  483  r,  1058  d), 

889,  c.  In  my  Arrangemeni  of  the  Materia  Medica,  I  have  placed 
the  chloride  of  mercury  and  blue  pill  as  the  first  in  importance  among 
cathartics  ;  and  yet  their  purgative  effect  is  comparatively  very  little 
with  many  of  those  which  I  have  arranged  as  the  most  inferior.  This 
was  plainly  done  for  the  reason  tjliat  the  curative  influences  of  these 
mercurial  preparations  are  far  greater,  in  a  general  sense,  than  those 
of  any  other  cathartic.  Experience  assures  us  that  the  arrangement 
U  right ;  while  philoBophy,  as  also  founded  on  observation,  enforces 
the  tnith  that  the  most  drastic  cathartics  inflict  their  injuries  through 
exactly  the  same  principles  that  the  less  purgative  exert  their  good 
effects,  diifering  only  in  the  irritations  and  reflex  nervous  actions. 

We  thus  see  how  liable  definitions  are  to  lead  us  astray  ;  and  thi« 
is  true  of  most  of  the  designations  which  I  have  retained  in  my  Phys- 
iological Arrangement,  and  more  particularly  so  of  those  general  de- 
nominations, such  aa  demulcents,  revulsives,  deobstruents,  &c,,  which 
I  have  excluded  (^  729  *,  819  a), 

889,  d.  We  may  mtike  up  our  minds*  therefore,  that  the  mere  pur- 
gative effect,  or  the  evacuation  of  the  fecal  raatter,  abstractedly  con- 

«  The  cAse  is  the  Mine  here  as  when  stimuUnts  or  mechanical  irritatits  «pplie4  to 
Ui6  ctmjunctiva  lutUafcly  excite  the  lachrymal  ff land  to  tho  production  of  tear*. 
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sidered,  is  one  of  the  least  that  is  exerted  by  cathartics ;  and  nothing 
can  be  said  in  behalf  of  their  supposed  action  upon  the  blood. 

889,  e.  Nevertheless,  it  shoula  be  steadily  considered  that  fecal 
accumulations  are  a  source  of  mechanical  irritation,  at  least ;  or,  if 
they  consist  more  or  less  of  fermented  food  they  also  irritate  in  virtue 
of  their  specific  properties,  and,  in  both  the  cases,  exasperate  remote 
diseases  through  the  same  physiological  laws  that  are  relative  to  the 
good  or  bad  effects  of  cathartics.  It  is  then  an  object  to  remove  these 
exciting  causes.  But,  if  none  of  the  important  vital  influences  of  ca- 
thartics be  then  contemplated,  we  should  employ  such  only  as  are 
mild,  and  whose  action  does  not  extend  much  beyond  the  intestinal 
canal.  Precisely  the  same  rule  should  also  obtain  in  the  administra- 
tion of  emetics.  Tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  are  all  we 
want  for  profound  curative  virtues ;  and  sulphate  of  zinc  for  superficial 
action,  or,  at  most,  associated  with  one  of  me  others  where  gastric  ir- 
ritability is  rendered  obtuse  by  narcotic  poisons. 

889,y!  Does  the  reader  now  inquire  why  it  so  frequently  happens 
that  the  best  effects  of  cathartics,  in  diseases  remote  from  the  intes- 
tines, are  obtained  only  when  they  operate  decisively,  and  perhaps 
powerfully  1  The  answer  is  important ;  for  it  goes  far  to  illustrate  the 
modus  operandi  not  only  of  cathartics,  but  of  all  remedial  agents.  It 
is,  then,  because  this  strong  impression  upon  the  vital  condition  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  tissue  is  necessary  to  establish  those  reflex  nerv 
ous  actions  on  remote  parts  that  may>  be  the  seat  of  disease  which  re- 
sult in  such  a  change  as  brings  about  their  own  natural  curative  ten- 
dency. The  repeated  evacuations  are  a  necessary  consequence  of 
that  requisite  impression  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  serve 
as  an  evidence  that  such  necessary  impression  has  been  produced.* 

889,  g.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  results  which  follow  the  ac- 
tion of  cathartics  may  affect  powerfully  all  organs,  however  remote 
they  may -be  from  the  intestine,  without  resorting  to  the  common  as- 
sumption of  absorption,  or  to  any  doctrine  in  the  humoral  pathology. 
In  all  this,  too,  we  are  aided  not  only  by  our  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
iological relations  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  to  all  other  parts 
through  the  sympathetic  nerve,  but  by  its  anatomical  connections  with 
the  liver  and  skin,  «nd  by  its  vast  extent.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  some 
of  the  most  important  vital  functions,  and  it  is  here  that  the  whole  lac- 
teal system  takes  its  rise,  and  here  is  the  great  concentration  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  semi-lunar  ganglion  and  solar  plexus,  with 
the  contributions  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  spinal  cord. 

It  is  owing  to  these  vast  and  important  anatomical  and  physiolog- 
ical connections,  that,  when  disease  springs  up  in  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  it  sheds  its  morbific  influence  abroad  over  the  whole 
system ;  now  developing,  by  reflet  actions,  cerebral  inflammation  or 
congestion ;  now  of  the  liver ;  again,  inflammation  of  the  skin ;  at  an- 
other time,  of  the  bladder ;  in  this  subject  rheumatism ;  in  that,  scrof- 
ula ;  in  another,  croup ;  in  others,  inflammation  of  the  fauces ;  here, 
of  the  eyes ;  there,  of  the  nose ;  here,  an  attack  of  the  gout ;  there, 
abortion  ;  and  so  on,  through  every  part  of  the  organization. 

Considering,  therefore,  I  say,  the  foregoing  anatomical  and  phys- 
iological characteristics  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  how  diseases  of  this  membrane  may  give  rise  to  disease  in  every 
other  part,  we  may  readily  comprehend  how  it  is  that  cathartics  exeif 
*  See  NoTB  G  p.  1116. 
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powerful  sympathetic  effects  upon  distant  organs  when  rendered  un- 
usually susceptible  by  disease.  And  so  of  all  other  remedial  agents, 
internally  applied,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  virtues,  theii 
doses,  &:c.  The  philosophy  Jies  mostly  in  reflex  nervous  artiong 
.  889,  h.  From  all  which  it  followe>  that  ihree  principal  advantages 
are  contemplated  from  the  operation  of  cathartics  ;  namely, 

Ist.  Their  sympathetic  inffuences,  remote  and  continuous, 

2J,  The  increased  secretions  to  which  they  give  rise;  especially 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  from  the  liver 

3d.  The  evacuation  of  the  focal  matter,  which,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  the  least  of  all. 

889,  i\  Certain  cnlliartics  affect  certain  portions  of  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous tissue  more  than  other  portions ;  ana  this  is  owing-  lo  the  pecu- 
liar modifications  of  the  organic  properties  in  different  parts  of  that 
tissue  J  and  the  peculiar  vital  relations  of  particular  cathartics  to  one 
or  another  of  those  different  parts  (§  134-137^  150,)  These  special 
relationships  should  become  the  subjects  of  critical  investigation,  since 
it  often  happens  that  cathartics  may  be  advantageously  selected  with 
a  view  lo  these  exact  physiological  conditions.  The  fact  is  more  or 
less  understood,  but  not  so  the  philosophy.  There  are  some  g^reat 
errors,  however,  as  lo  the  facts.  Aloes,  for  example,  is  supposed, 
universally,  to  exert  its  effect  especially  upon  the  large  intestine,  while, 
in  truths  its  influence  is  vastly  more  upon  the  jejunum  and  ilitim,  as 
abundantly  manifested  in  irritable  states  of  the  small  intestine,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  aggravates  tho  general  arterial  excitement  of 
fever  and  inflammation.  The  irritation  of  the  highly-sensitive  anus 
which  has  given  me  to  the  prejudice  depends  mostly  upon  the  sudden 
prtxluction  of  morbid  bile  which  aloes  elicits  by  its  special  influence 
upon  the  liver ;  and  this,  also,  is  a  proof  of  its  direct  and  main  eflect 
upon  the  superior  ponton  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  718).  But  again, 
we  have  an  opposite  demonstration  of  the  same  philosophy  in  the 
failure  of  aloes  to  bo  attended  by  tliis  irritation  of  the  anus  in  the  ab- 
sence of  hepatifc  derangements;  and  then,  also,  there  is  comparatively 
little  bile  evacuated  (^1063  6). 

The  great  governing  principle,  however,  in  the  selection  of  cathar- 
ticfli  should  be  their  known  effect  upon  disease,  according  to  its  seal 
and  pathology.  If  applied  with  a  view  to  their  special  action  upon 
one  part  or  another  of  the  intestinal  canal,  they  will  be  often  liable  to 
the  wor^t  practical  consequences  unless  the  philosophy  which  I  have 
Bet  foith  upon  this  subject  be  considered  accurately  along  with  exper* 
imental  observation  of  the  relative  virtues  of  the  different  cathartics ; 
and,  I  may  add,  that  the  more  these  relations  arc  studied,  the  more 
apparent  will  that  philosopliy  become  in  its  truth  and  importance  (§ 
52,  134-137.  150,  1058  /^,  and  rrffi¥n€fs  there,  10G3  !?,  1065  h). 

889,  k.  From  what  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  philosophy  of  life, 
and  as  modified  by  disease,  we  readily  understand  how  cathartics 
may  bo  greatly  varied  in  their  action  by  associating  two  or  more  to- 
gether, or  by  uniting  with  them  agents  from  other  groups.  Each  com- 
bination is  a  new  remedy,  and  a  new  one,  too,  according  to  the  exact 
proportions  of  each  ingredient.  How  important,  therefore,  a  critical 
regard  to  all  the  details  involved  in  these  suggestions  1  But,  there  is 
no  problem,  I  say  again,  more  difficult  in  practical  medicine;  and 
next  to  that  is  the  riglit  dose  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  single  agent,  and 
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next  in  order  the  time  for  its  repetition,  or  for  the  substitution  of  some 
other  remedy.  Such  combinations  act  as  a  whole,  and  not  only  upon 
the  intestinal^  mucous  tissue  accoi*di^g  to  their  collective  virtues,  but 
develop  and  reflect  upon  other  parts  an  alterative  nervous  influence  in 
a  corresponding  manner.  Thus  the  nervous  influence  is  on  common 
ground  with  those  agents  as  an  exciting  and  modifying  cause,  since  the 
latter  increase  and  modify  the  mucous  product  by  their  direct  action, 
while  the  increase  of  bile,  urine,  sweat,  &c.,  depends  upon  reflected 
nervous  action  as  the  exciting  cause  (§  222-233^,  461,  512,  647i^). 

If  we  now  take  an  example,  familiar  as  it  may  be  in  practice,  it  may 
help  our  philosophy  as  to  all  other  combinations  of  remedies,  and 
guide  the  practical  hand  in  regulating  the  proportion  of  ingredients, 
3ie  doses,  &c.  Thus,  cathartics  may  become  completely  inoperative, 
as  such,  by  the  addition  of  opium.  This  is  done  by  rendering  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  so  obtuse  that  it  cannot  be 
roused  by  the  irritating  virtue  of  the  cathartic.  Diminish  the  propor- 
tion of  opium,  and  the  cathartic  irritates  moderately  and  purges 
slightly.  Reduce  the  narcotic  still  more,  and  the  cathartic  irritates 
more  and  purges  more.  Omit  the  opium,  and  the  purgative  effect 
may  be  violent  and  attended  by  great  pain.  And,  in  doing  all  this,  we 
also  variously  modify  the  reflected  nervous  influences  of  all  the 
agents  which  are  thus  employed  (§  227,  228,  500,  &c.,  872  a).* 

This  is  an  example  for  all  other  combinations  of  remedies  ;  for  the 
same  philosophy  is  concerned  throughout.  We  see,  too,  in  this  ex- 
ample, how  the  combination  acts  as  a  whole.  The  cathartic  and  nar- 
cotic simultaneously  impress  irritability  and  sensibility ;  each  exerting 
its  force  upon  those  properties  of  life  in  the  ratio  of  their  proportions, 
and  according,  also,  to  the  .existing  state  of  the  properties  (§  137  d^ 
150,  189,  191, 872  a),  and  so  will  be  the  modified  reflex  nervous  actions. 

889, 1.  Cathartics  are  oflen  cumulative  in  their  effects ;  but  this  will 
depend  much,  as  with  numerous  other  remedies  to  which  this  princi- 
ple applies,  upon  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  administered 
(§  556-558).  If  the  interval  be  short,  as  about  four  or  six  hours,  and 
the  same  dose  be  continued,  the  last  may  operate  with  violence,  al- 
though the  preceding  had  manifested  no  effect.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  always  true.  Indeed,  it  is  often  necessary  to  increase  the  dose, 
even  when  exhibited  at  these  short  intervals;  and  we  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  all  this,  and  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
whether  as  to  dose,  the  nature  of  the  cathartic,  or  time  for  repetition,  by 
considering  the  existing  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  other  con- 
tingent influences,  such  as  jaundice,  &c.  But  here,  embarrassments 
frequently  grow  out  of  constitutional  peculiarities  of  patients.  These 
natural  peculiarities,  in  relation  to  cathartics  especially,  are  often  re- 
markably great ;  one  patient  bearing  far  larger  doses,  and  more  ac- 
tive cathartics,  than  another  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances 
of  disease ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  bloodletting  (§  912).  I  am  therefore 
always  in  the  habit  of  interrogating  patients  with  whose  susceptibili- 
ties in  this  respect  I  am  unacquainted,  as  to  the  quantity  of  salts,  or 
of  castor  oil,  they  may  be  in  the  habit  of  using,  with  a  view  to  their 
action  upon  the  bowels.  This  enlightens  us  greatly  as  to  their  prob- 
able susceptibility  to  the  action  of  other  cathartics ;  and,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  extending  the  philosophy  which  concerns  this  subject,  I  will 
add  that  this  knoij[ledge  as  to  cathartics  will  not  help  us  with  any  otli 
er  agent.  Every  other  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  analysis. 
*  See  Kc»TR  £k  p.  1133. 
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There  is  aeother  and  important  modification  of  the  cumulative  effect 
of  catljaiticSp  according  to  the  frequency  of  thuir  repetition,  and  which 
naay  be  said  to  apply,  more  or  less,  to  most  other  remedies  whose  ef- 
fects are  cumulative  (^  565-558).  We  have  just  seen,  that  if  cathar- 
tics be  administered  once  in  four  or  six  hours,  that  effect  is  variously 
manifested.  But,  if  the  interval  be  much  shorter,  the  cumulative  in- 
fluence will  be  more  strongly  pronounced.  This  is  owing  to  tho  per- 
sistence of  the  modified  state  of  intestinal  irritability  after  each  suc- 
cessive dose.  Each  dose,  if  soon  repeated,  raises  irritability  more 
and  more,  so  that  each,  in  succession,  operates  more  and  more.  But, 
if  the  intcnals  bo  long,  irritability  returns  to  its  natural  state,  and  a 
larger  dose  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  impression  (§  137  J,  514^, 
516  df  no.  6,  549-558,  857).  The  principle  now  concerned  explains 
the  reason  why  tartarized  antimony  or  ipecacuanha  when  united  with 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  will  take  effect  as  S(X>n  as  the  latter.  It  is  the 
same,  loo,  which  brings  the  permanent  Ionics  into  speedy  operation 
when  associated  with  the  analogous  diffusible  stimulants  {§  S90i,  g). 

Now,  therefiire,  if  the  iatei^al  be  quite  short  between  the  doses  of 
a  cathartic,  their  cumulative  effect  will  be  more  and  more  strongly 
pronounced.  Thus :  if  an  infusion  of  senna,  or  a  solution  of  salls^ 
forming,  respectively,  one  full  dose,  be  taken  in  divided  quantities  ev- 
ery half  hour,  tho  entire  quantity  of  either  will  often  purge  more  act- 
ively than  if  tho  whole  of  either  were  taken  at  once.  So,  if  a  grain 
of  ipecacuanha  be  administered  once  in  four  hours,  it  will  generally 
fail  of  producing  nausea;  but  if  half  a  grain  be  exhibited  once  in  two 
hours,  it  will  be  more  apt  lo  nauseate.  There  are  peculiarities  about 
tartarized  antimony  and  other  agents,  in  this  respect,  which  have  been 
considered  under  the  designation  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  &c.,  873), 

A  common  principle  applies  to  all  the  foregoing  cases,  is  exrcnsive- 
ly  ingrafted  upon  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  hand  of  art.  In  the  cases  recited,  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  remedies  we  increase  progressively  the  susceptibility  of  nne 
part  or  another  to  their  peculiar  influences,  cither  directly  or  by  reflex 
.  nervous  action.  We  bnng  the  virtues  of  the  different  agents  more 
and  more  into  relation  with  the  organic  properties ;  and,  when  that 
relation  is  fully  established,  the  last  dose  appears  to  exeit,  and  may 
exert,  a  greater  power  than  all  that  had  preceded  it. 

889,  m.  We  may  now,  perhaps,  more  readily  comprehend  a  part 
of  the  philosophy  which  should  govern  us  where  it  is  mainly  an  ob- 
ject to  remove  habitual  constipation,  and  to  which  a  biief  i^eference 
was  made  in  a  former  section  (§  556,  b).  In  cases  of  this  nature,  ther© 
are  two  primary  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  :  Ist,  To  avail  ourselvcje 
of  the  cumulative  effect  of  cathartic  remedies  ;  2d.  To  establish  a  free 
secretion  of  bile,  through  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions.  To  ob» 
tain  these  objects,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cathartic  should  bo  adminis- 
tered with  a  certain  frequency,  and  that  it  should  be  of  a  certain  kind. 
The  cathartic  should  be  of  the  best  alterative  nature,  that  it  may  reach 
the  liver,  and  establish  the  most  favorable  change  in  the  intestinal  ca* 
nal  i  the  last  of  which  has  been  already  stated  (§  556,  b).  Castor  oil 
is  also  valuable  for  this  purpose  (Paine's  Materia  Medica,  p.  37).  It 
is  plain,  also,  that  the  doses  should  be  so  small  as  not  to  produce  irri- 
tation ;  for  this  would  soon  result  in  posilivo  disease.  The  mirnt  vio- 
lent agent  mny  be  rendered  mild  by  a  proper  rogularion  of  I  he  dose 
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It  18  therefore  less  the  energy  of  the  remedy,  than  its  salutary  altera- 
tive virtues,  that  is  to  be  considered.  In  pursuing  the  treatment,  our 
object  should  be  to  imitate  Nature  as  nearly  as  possible :  that  is  to 
say,  to  produce  one  free  movement,  daily,  in  the  aault,  and  one  or  two 
in  infants.  The  remedy,  therefore,  should  be  administered  at  least 
once  in  a  day*;  or,  if  it  can  be  rightly  adjusted,  evening  knd  morning 
would  be  still  better,  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment.  By  this  pro- 
cess we  gradually  alter  the  irritability  of  the  intestine  and  bring  it  tully 
into  relation  with  the  virtues  of  the  agent ;  and,  as  the  bile  possesses, 
also,  cathartic  endowments,  we  shall  have  thus  adapted  intestinal 
irritability  to  the  action  of  that  natural  and  now  augmented  stimulus. 
The  case  is  parallel,  in  its  philosophy,  with  that  of  the  emetics  and 
tonics,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  section  889,  l.     Also,  ^  516  dy  no.  6. 

It  hence  becomes  manifest,  that,  by  pursuing  this  course  we  shall 
soon  be  under  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  dose  with  which  the 
treatment  was  commenced ;  till,  at  last,  the  quantity  dwindles  away 
to  such  minute  doses  that  the  stimulus  of  the  bile  and  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  matter  supersede  the  farther  use  of  the 
medicine ;  or,  the  minute  doses  may  now  become  morbific. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing 
treatment  the  doses  fail  of  their  intended  effect ;  when  some  other 
cathartic,  as  a  little  castor  oil,  or  Rochelle  salt,  should  be  exhibited,  but 
not  enough  to  operate  actively.  Their  active  effect  would  interfere 
with  the  process  of  bringing  the  organic  properties  into  a  fixed  rela- 
tion with  the  small  doses  of  the  more  alterative  remedy,  and  subse- 
quently to  their  natural  stimulus,  the  bile. 

In  all  this  series  of  influences  it  is  clear  enough  that  a  change  is 
established  in  the  condition  of  the  liver ;  but  a  not  less  important  one 
occurs  in  the  vital  state  of  the  intestine  (^  1057  c). 

889,  mm.  If  we  now  regard,  for  a  moment,  the  universal  system 
which  is  pursued  of  administering  active  doses  of  cathartics,  in  the 
foregoing  cases  (§  889,  m),  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  more  days, 
we  shall  readily  see  that  different  results  must  follow ;  while  experi- 
ence teaches  that  constipation  is  not  often  surmounted  in  this  manner. 
Too  much  violence  is  thus  inflicted,  nature  is  embarrassed,  and  is  in- 
capable of  instituting  those  salutary  changes  which  we  have  seen  to 
arise  in  the  former  case. — See  ^  516  (f,  no.  6,  857. 

Nor  is  it  alone  the  intestine  which  fails  of  being  diverted  from  its 
torpid  state.  A  shock  is  propagated  to  the  stomach ;  the  liver  vio- 
lently impressed,  and  natural  changes  are  not  instituted  in  its  action, 
and  a  continuous  flow  of  increased  bile  is  not  established  (§  889,  a). 

It  is  readily  seen  that  rhubarb,  for  the  sake  of  its  tonic  virtue,  may 
be  often  substituted  for  the  aloetic  and  mercurial  compound  (§  556,  ft), 
or  associated  with  them,  or  ipecacuanha  sometimes  intermingled.  Or, 
at  other  times,  it  may  be  greatly  best  to  substitute  mild  enemas,  whose 
action  is  explained  in  section  498,  or  again  to  depend  upon  diet,  ex- 
ercise, running  especially,  &c.  But,  a  very  common  error  is  commit- 
ted in  these  cases,  as  it  respects  food.  It  is  not  considered  that  the 
stomach  often  suffers  as  well  as  the  intestine ;  and  all  the  laxative  food, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  employed  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  residuary 
matter,  is  apt  to  inflict  a  greater  injury  upon  the  stomach  than  any 
advantage  that  may  arise  from  its  mechanical  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tine.    These  are  cases,  therefore,  for  a  very  limited  diet  of  those 
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things  which  are  easy  of  digeslion,  and  for  the  alterative  treatment 
by  modicine,  exercise,  &c. 

889,  «.  And  now  as  to  the  time^  in  a  general  sense,  most  appropri- 
ate for  the  exhibition  of  cathartics,  and  tlie  philosophy  which  concerna 
it  (§  863,  d).  There  is  a  certain  attentlant  of  the  oyman  constitution, 
as  abeatly  seen  (§  768),  which  disposes  the  system  to  daily  periodical 
excitement*  This  natural  phenomenon  takes  place  late  in  the  after 
nooiit  in  all  parts  of  the  globe*  I  have  consiclered  its  application  in 
a  pathological  sense,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  in  thai  double  ac- 
ceptation as  it  regards  the  operation  of  cathaitics. 

It  is  obvious,  I  say,  that  the  system  is  in  its  most  irritable  and  sus- 
ceptible state  toward  the  decline  of  the  day,  and  that  tliis  period  must  be 
the  worst  for  the  operation  of  so  powerful  an  irritant  as  cathartics^  and 
more  especially  so  if  fever  or  inflammation  be  present  (§  137,  d) ; 
though  there  is  a  great  diflerence,  in  this  respect^  among  different  ca- 
thartics. The  most  appropriate  time  for  their  administration,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  is  toward  the  decline  of  the  natural  evening  paroxysm,  or 
between  ton  oVlock  at  night,  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
will  also  generally  bring  their  exhibition  in  febrile  affections  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  remission  of  fever,  so  that  their  operation  may  be 
over  before  the  access  of  another  paroxysm.  The  same  principle  ap* 
plies  to  inflammation  [  for,  although  there  be  no  manifest  exacerba- 
tion in  tlie  afternoon,  the  disease  is  under  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
system  to  a  sate  of  excitement  at  this  period  of  the  day. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  the  natural  paroxysm  is  fast  on  the 
decline,  and  this  is  the  most  suitable  ho  or  for  those  cathartics  w*hose 
operation  is  slow;  as  calomel,  blue  pill,  aloes,  &c,  j  and  if  other  pur- 
gativt^s  be  afterward  necessary,  they  may  follow  in  the  morning  with 
a  speedy  eflecL  In  tins  manner,  the  repose  of  the  patient  is  not  dia- 
lurbed,  and  is  conducive  to  the  salutary  influence  of  the  highly-al- 
teralive  cathaitics.  These  cathartics  exert  powerful  influences  upon 
organs  that  may  not  be  the  seat  of  disease  ;  which  is  particulaily  tnjie 
of  the  skin.  Now  this  action  which  is  thus  instituted  in  the  surface 
transmits  a  curative  reflex  nervous  influence  to  parts  that  are  diseased, 
and  both  the  impression  upon  the  skin  and  its  salutary  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions  will  he  much  promoted  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  by  the 
horizontal  posture,  and  by  sleep.  For  the  same  reason,  if  cold  should 
arrest  the  action  in  the  skin  which  the  cathartic  institutes,  that  organ, 
suflfering  this  violence,  may  reflect  morbific  sympathies  upon  other 
parts,  and  may  thus,  more  or  less,  defeat  the  useful  effects  of  the  ca* 
thartic  (§  514,  A).*  It  is  the  work,  thronjjh out,  of  reflex  ner^-ous  action. 

But,  all  cathartics  whoso  operation  is  speedy  should  be  exhibited 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  when  the  irritability  of  the  system  ia 
least,  and  sleep  has  had  its  balmy  hifluences, 

ASTRINGENTS. 

890,  o.  Astringents  ate  commonly  supposed  to  act  upon  physical 
principles  more  than  any  other  remedial  agents,  and  that  their  special 
operation  is  analogous  to  the  tanning  process  (§  569,  b),  I  shall  en- 
deavor, however,  to  sliow  that  Nature  is  so  for  consistent  with  herself, 
and  that  all  the  facts  in  the  case  enforce  the  conclusion,  that  astrin- 
gents operate  like  all  other  remedial  agents  upon  vital  principles, 
whether  tlmy  be  admini*»tered  internally,  or  applied  to  the  external 
*  See  Note  D  p,  1114 
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surface ;  that  they  operate  by  bo  modifying  the  living  properties  und 
actions  of  the  secerning  vessels,  that  redundant  secretions  of  blood,  or 
of  other  flaids,  are  arrested  in  virtue  of  that  change  of  vital  action. 

890,  b.  Let  us  now  look  for  an  illustration  of  the  foregoing  to  some 
agent  which  embraces  other  virtues  in  connection  with  that  which  is 
reputedly  astringent.  There  are  many  of  these ;  such  as  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  rhubarb,  &c.  We  will  take 
the  last  mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  indicating,  also,  its  uses  in  prac- 
tice. This  substance  is  positively  cathartic  in  certain  therapeutical 
doses,  but  so  stimulating  to  the  system  in  such  doses  as  to  render 
great  caution  necessary  in  its  administration  in  acute  inflammatory 
diseases ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  much  smaller  doses  it  is  adapt- 
ed to  many  chronic  inflammations.  Again,  in  certain  other  small  clo- 
ses it  is  a  valuable  tonic,  but  still  contra-indicated  by  active  inflamma- 
tion. Lastly,  it  may  act  as  an  astringent  in  various  doses,  from  its 
smallest  alterative,  to  its  full  cathartic  dose ;  operating  under  partic- 
ular circumstances  of  disease  as  a  direct  astringent  in  its  small  doses, 
as  in  diarrhoea,  yet,  in  an  opposite  state  of  the  bowels,  as  in  constipa- 
tion, proving  an  admirable  laxative  in  the  same  small  and  repeated 
doses  (§  889,  m,  mm) ;  while  its  wonders  cease  not  even  in  its  full  ca- 
thartic dose— for  now  in  diarrhoea  it  first  operates  as  a  cathartic,  and 
then  shuts  up  the  bowels  as  an  astringent. 

Now,  to  what  causes  are  all  these  diversified  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory effects  owing  ?  They  depend  upon  the  natural  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  organic  properties  to  changes  according  to  the  virtues  of  the 
agents  which  may  act  upon  them,  and  their  existing  state  when  the 
agents  are  brought  into  operation  ;  and,  secondly,  as  well,  also,  upon 
the  doses  in  which  they  are  administered.  When  the  vital  conditions 
are  affected  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  under  a  given  combination  of  cir 
curastances,  if  a  vital  agent  possessing  particular  virtues  be  applied,  it 
will  so  modify  or  alter  the  existing  morbid  state,  that  new  and  definite 
results  will  follow.  Thus,  when  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  is  affect- 
ed with  that  condition  of  disease  which  results  in  a  preternatural  wa- 
tery secretion,  and  consequent  evacuations,  which  is  called  diarrhoea, 
and  rhubarb  is  administered  in  a  certain  dose,  this  substance  first  im- 
presses the  membrane  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  an  increase  of 
the  poristaltic  movement;  but  it  simultaneously  alters  the  morbid 
state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  in  such  manner  that  the  unnatural 
secretion  is  arrested ;  while  the  change  which  is  thus  established  in 
the  tissue  removes  the  morbid  reflex  nervous  action  from  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  intestine,  uppn  which  the  diarrhoea!  evacuation  in 
part  depended.  The  diarrhoea  thus  ceases  after  the  rhubarb  has  act- 
ed moderately  as  a  cathartic.  The  same  causation  which  determined 
the  action  of  the  rhubarb  as  a  cathartic  changed  the  morbid  state  in 
such  wise  as  to  arrest  the  farther  production  of  the  intestinal  fluid, 
and  the  preternatural  determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bowels  (§  1062). — See  Note  Ee  p.  1133. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  rhubarb  purge,  or  prove  astringent,  or 
tonic,  a  common  principle  and  common  laws  are  concerned  through- 
out; and  all  the  sensible  results  depend  upon  certain  alterations 
which  the  agent  effects  in  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  ves- 
sels, or  tissues,  which  are  the  seat  of  the  morbid  conditions,  or  in 
which  the  various  phenomena  may  take  place. 
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Just  80  it  18,  also,  with  the  sulphate  of  ziqc^  or  of  copper,  or  ipe» 
cacuanha,  when  ihey  resirain  hsemoptysis  by  their  emetic  effect,  or 
when  in  smaller  doses  they  arrest  other  hemorrhages,  or  dtarrhcea,  or 
at  other  times  bring  about  the  resulta  of  ordinary  tonics.  Consider, 
too,  the  special,  but  analogoue,  eifects  of  opium ;  which,  in  arresting 
intestiaal  secretions,  or  those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  surpasaea  ev- 
ery astringent.  And  yet  opium  Iioa  no  astringent  principle,  nor  has 
it  ©ver  been  supposed  that  this  remedy  checks  those  products  by  as- 
tringing  the  vessels  or  condeneing  the  tissue?.  It  arrests  ihem^  espe- 
cially, by  so  modifying  irri lability  and  sensibility  tluil  the  natnral  and 
other  fitimuli  become  ]g?s  o^mrutive.  And  what  lelB  us  particularly  into 
the  philosopliy  of  this  subject  is  the  coincidence  in  the  eflecL^  of  opium 
as  it  respects  the  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  various  other  products 
of  the  abdominal  organs;  the  cause  of  tiie  diminution  of  the  bik\  Eind 
of  the  urine,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  diminution  of  the  diarrhceal 
product  of  the  inte^^tine  (§  889  k,  891  d,  891 A  k). 

890,  bk  What  I  have  now  explained  comprehends  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  the  operation  of  astringents.    When  they  arrest  the  discharge 
of  ulcers,  or  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  or  of  any  part  with  which 
they  T!ome  in  direct  contact,  it  is  mostly  by  their  direct  action  upon 
the  vital  condition  of  the  parts.     In  other  cases  it  is  throur*h  rellex  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.       And  here  wo  may  look  at  the  coinci- 
dence in  results  between  the  application  of  an  astringent  to  a  suppu- 
i*ating  surface  and  as  the  same  discharge  is  arrested  by  a  tonic,  or  by 
exercise,  or  change  of  air,  &c,  (§  227,  740,  902  m).     It  is  the  change 
of  action  upon  which  the  cessation  of  the  various  product*  depends,  and 
this  change  may  or  may  not  be  attended  by  a  vital  ccmlraction  of  the 
secerning  vessels,  or  of  the  vessels  of  any  tissues  upon  which  the  agents 
may  exert  their  direct  etfects. 

Oilier  remedies,  such  us  loss  of  blood,  and  that  one  of  a  negative  na- 
ture, cold,  which  often  surpass  the  pure  astringents  in  arresting  eflTufiions 
of  blood,  *i£C,,  may  be  brought  to  the  same  interpretation  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  those  astringents.     And  so  the  mind  itself  (§  740  fl). 

890,  c.  When  aBtringents  are  applied  to  outward  surfaces,  as  to 
leech-bites,  wounds,  &c.,  they  are  called  sti/pdcs  ;  and  in  relation  to 
those  agents  which  are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  external 
hemorrhages  only,  tliere  are  many  which  act  mostly  upon  mechanical 
principles;  either  by  pressure  upon  the  bleeding  vessels,  as  with  lint, 
agaric,  cobweb,  &c.»  or  by  coagulating  the  blood  which  exudes  from 
the  part;  whi!o  they  also  stimulate  the  bleeding  vessels  to  contract, 

890,  J.  Astringents  are  one  of  the  clisses  ol  remedies  which  have 
been  greatly  abused,  as  well  as  applied  with  little  reference  to  the 
pathological  states  they  are  designed  to  correct.  Hemorrhage  from 
every  part,  frequent  discharges  from  the  intestine,  whether  watery, 
bilious,  or  mucous,  the  discharge  in  gonorThoea,  leiicorrhnaa,  &c.,  are 
treated  by  vast  numbers  according,  alone,  to  tbe  physical  conceptions 
of  the  action  of  astringents ;  and  those  agents,  therefore,  are  indiscrim- 
inately applied  to  all  the  foregoing  conditions.  Beyond  this  consid- 
eration, the  discharge  alone  is  an  object  of  attention  j  the  disease  ap- 
pearing to  consist  in  this  particular  symptom.  Many  of  the  preter- 
natural effusions  depen*'  upon  inflammation  or  congestion,  which  as- 
tringents rarely  fail  to  aggravate.  And  yet  uotliing  is  more  common 
than  the  exhibition  of  those  agents  in  those  pathological  conditions, 
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withoat  any  antecedent  treatment  bj  other  remedies.  It  is  a  common 
practice,  for  example,  to  exhibit  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  some  other 
pare  astringent,  for  a  moderate  hsemoptysis.  The  effusion,  being  in- 
stituted by  nature  for  the  relief  of  the  congestive  state  of  the  lungp 
in  which  it  originates  (805, 1019),  and  violently  arrested  by  the  astrin- 
gent, is  counteracted  in  its  great  final  cause.  But  astringents  not  only 
inflict  that  evil,  but  are  also  apt  to  increase  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tion by  a  direct  morbific  action ;  just  as  they  increase  dysenteric  in- 
flammation when  they  establish  the  change  by  which  the  redundant 
secretion  of  mucus  is  arrested.  A  very  frequent  ultimate  consequence 
of  the  former  untoward  treatment  is  tuberculous  phthisis.  This  prac- 
tice has  received  a  great  impulse  in  recent  times  from  morbid  anato- 
my, especially  as  promuleated  by  Louis  and  Andral,  and  carried  for- 
ward by  British  pathologists ;  who  deny  the  dependence  of  tubercle ' 
upon  inflammation.  Nor  can  we  desire  a  better  proof  of  the  import- 
ance of  rendering  all  such  pursuits  entirely  subservient  to  the  demon- 
strations of  living  Nature  (§  756.  Also,  Med.  and  Physiolog,  Comm,, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634,  743,  744,  748,  780-782,  799).— Note  F  p.  1114. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  mal-practice,  along  with  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  a  stimulating  diet,  ^ese  patients,  if  the  hemorrhage  be 
small,  should  be  treated  by  bloodletting,  or  small  doses  of  tartarized 
antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  blisters,  &c.  These  agents  arrest  the  effu- 
sion, and  so  far  they  exert  the  effect  of  astringents.  But  they  do  more. 
They  alter' the  morbid  states  in  a  mode  which  Nature  was  attempt- 
ing;« while  the  real  astringents  alter  them  for  the  worse;  though  a 
cessation  of  the  hemorrhage  may  be  equally  the  result  of  either  meth- 
od of  treatment  (§  150,  151,  732  b,  733  e,  862-864,  892^  J,  g)  * 

There  can  be  no  sound  practice  till  hemorrhagic  effusions  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  result  of  a  secreting  process,  instituted  by  morbid 
states.  The  proof  is  abundant ;  but  it  is  enough  that  we  witness  the 
consequent  relief  of  disease,  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  analogy  in 
this  respect  with  what  is  known  of  redundant  effusions  of  bile,  of  se- 
rum, &c.,  and  which  none  can  fail  to  recognize  as  salutary  means  em- 
ployed by  Nature.  These  hemorrhages,  too,  are  analogous  to  men- 
struation, and  here,  as  there,  a  great  final  cause  lies  at  the  foundation. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  more  propriety  in  arresting  hemorrhage,  unless 
excessive,  than  in  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  natural  function. 

890,  e.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  and  of  other  severe  forms 
of  disease,  hemorrhages  have  been  oflen  followed  by  death.  And 
here  it  is  that  hemorrhages  have  raised  the  greatest  apprehension  of 
their  fatal  tendency.  But,  it  is  very  rare  that  it  is  the  hemorrhage 
which  destroys  (§  1019).  It  is  only  a  symptom,  at  this  advanced 
stage  of  the  malady,  significant  of  a  feurful  condition  of  disease, 
which,  in  itself,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  is  the  true  cause  of 
death  (^  805,863).  The  cause,  therefore,  is  too  apt  to  be  mistaken, 
the  blame  too  ofien  attributed  to  a  kind  effort  of  Nature  to  throw  off 
the  deadly  weight ;  and  Nature  would  much  oflener  succeed  by  this 
depletory  process  were  it  not  for  the  interference  of  art  with  its  mis- 
chievous astringents.  It  is,  however,  always  a  fearful  symptom  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  acute  disease.  But,  bad  as  it  is,  it  should  be 
hailed  as  the  best  possible  event  that  can  happen.  The  effusion 
comes  directly  firom  the  congested  parts,  and  if  any  thing  can  relieve 
them,  it  must  be  this  spontaneous  effort.    Art  cannot  now  interfere 

*  The  record  should  be  made  that  tonics  and  stimulants  are  now  generally  appiled  to 
this  as  to  most  other  maladies.T-Nom  F,  £k,  Fr,  Go,  Ii,  Mm.— lbS5. 
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witli  bloodletting.  The  golden  op  port  unity  may  have  been  allowed 
lo  pass,  either  from  ignorance,  or  fear,  or  from  die  difficultiea  of  the 
case  (I  569,  960»  964  c).  Nature,  a!one»  can  now  institute  tlie  great 
remedy ;  and  here  ic  is  that  we  so  often  witness  the  safety  with  which 
she  makes  her  wonderful  demonstrations  of  cure,  and  rebukes  the 
timid  practitioner.  But  she  has  now  her  own  way  of  operating.  She 
has  taken  the  business  of  rational  treatment  upon  herself,  and  out  of 
the  hand  of  art ;  for  now  it  is  that  quarts  of  blood  may  0ow  away 
from  the  intestine,  and  triumph  over  disease,  when  bloodletting  would 
bo  perfectly  useless,  and  the  abstraction  of  a  dozen  ounces  of  blood 
wouM  probably  be  fatal.  These  are  lessons  from  Nature  of  every- 
day occurrence,  and  should  not  be  lost  even  lo  such  as  are  incajiable 
of  appreciating  disease,  or  who  may  bo  imbued  with  prejudice,  or 
haunted  by  fear,  in  respect  to  the  great  remedy  whose  timely  appli- 
cation would  save  them  from  the  consternation  of  witnessing  a  natural 
outpoiiring  of  blood,  and  from  the  mortification  of  discovering  that 
there  may  have  been  an  important  enor  in  treatment. 

These  are  cases  wliich  require,  in  all  respects,  a  great  precision  of 
treatraent.  Where  Nature  tuay  have  laid  the  foundation  of  cure  by 
hemorrhagic  effusions,  a  slight  error  in  practice  may  be  fatal.  And 
here,  again,  tlie  fault  is  apt  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Nature,  and  thus 
tho  disposition  to  interfere  with  astringents  is  more  and  more  increas- 
ed. Nevertheless,  wo  should  watch  these  effusions  with  vigilance; 
and,  whenever  they  appear  to  be  transcending  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  or  the  ability  of  the  system  to  bear  them,  we  should  endeavor 
to  restrain  them  by  appropriate  astringents  (§  805).* 

890,  €e.  Those  philosophers  who  justly  refer  capillary  hemorrhage 
to  a  secretory  process  have  distinguished  tlie  condition  into  active  and 
passive ;  of  which  basmoptysis  is  an  example  of  the  former,  and  that 
which  was  considered  in  the  last  preceding  section,  of  the  latter* 
But,  this  distinction  is  as  clearly  unfounded  as  that  of  active  and 
passive  inflammation  (§  752,  &:c-).  Here,  as  there,  the  varieties  are 
nearly  on  a  par  in  respect  to  the  pathological  cause.  The  differences 
which  exist  among  thorn  are  owing  to  only  slight  modifications  of  that 
essential  cause.  The  modifications,  however,  arc  such  as  may  require 
variations  of  treatment;  one  of  them  the  antiphlogistic,  another  the 
antiphlogistic  and  astringent  combined,  and  another  the  astringent 
alone.  They  are  thus  seen  to  run  into  each  other,  and  ibey  offer 
problems  where  it  is  the  nicest  point  to  determine  whether  we  shall 
bleed  and  purge,  or  administer  an  astringent. 

890,y^  When  hemorrhage  supervenes  upon  chronic  forms  of  dis- 
ease, it  commonly  happens  that  it  must  be  great  to  overtiirow  the  ob- 
stinacy of  habit;  and  tho  triumph  of  Nature  is  often  thus  displayed 
in  the  hEematamesis  which  is  set  up  by  aggravated  indigestion. 

The  hemorrhage  attendant  on  tuberculous  phthisis  is  a  relief  to  the 
sufferer ;  but  not  often  more  than  temporaiy.  Nor  can  we  now  hope 
to  do  much  by  co-operating  with  Nature,  any  farther  than  to  moder- 
ate the  activity  of  disease  by  a  non-atimulant  diet,  and  blisters  to  the 
chest,  or  by  general  or  local  abstractions  of  blo(3d  where  the  quantity 
expectorated  may  be  small.  Astringents  are  always  pernicious  in 
these  cases,  unless  the  hemorrhage  be  excessive ;  and  even  then  we 
shall  generally  faiJ  to  arrest  the  eff*osion  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  a  serious  lesion  of  organization.  These,  therefore,  are  c^sei« 
*  NoTEi  Pr  p.  1136,  Go  p,  1138,  Ii  p,  1139.    Abo,  1 1019. 
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whicb  sometimes  prove  suddenly  fatal  by  the  quantity  of  blood  ef- 
fused, or  by  its  choking  up  the  air-cells. — ^Note  F  p.  1114. 

890,  g.  Cases  of  the  foregoing  nature  (§  890,y*)  appear  now  and 
then  as  consequences  of  badly-treated  pneumonias,  especially  the  con- 
gestive variety,  or  what  is  called  typhoid  pneumonia.  But,  we  rarely 
witness  any  thine  more  than  an  expectoration  of  bloody  mucus  in  the 
common  form  ot  the  disease,  or  even  in  the  congestive,  if  the  treat- 
ment have  been  of  the  proper  antiphlogistic  nature. 

890,  A.  Again,  nothing  is  more  extensively  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery  than  rhubarb,  and  nothing  more  injuriously  (§  150). 
Its  administration  proceeds  upon  the  erroneous  views  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  astringents  and  the  want  of  a  proper  reference  to  the  pa- 
tnology  of  the  disease.  As  that  pathology  consists  in  active  inflam- 
mation, it  should  be  manifest  that  rhubarb  is  one  of  the  worst  agents 
that  can  be  devised  ;  since  it  posisesses  not  only  the  virtue  of  a  true 
astringent,  but  is  stimulant  to  the  whole  circulation,  irritant  to  the 
whole  mucous  tract  of  the  intestine,  now  morbidly  susceptible  throusfa- 
out  its  length  from  the  severe  and  specific  inflammation  of  its  inferior 
portion  (§  137  <2,  398),  and  if  the  agent  arrest  the  discharge,  it  is  com- 
monly by  increasing  and  otherwise  unfavorably  modifying  the  inflam- 
matorv  condition  (^  1062). 

As  m  the  foregoing  case  of  haemoptysis,  therefore,  we  should  have 
recourse  to  direct  antiph]ofi;istic  means ;  and  the  cathartics  employed 
should  be  of  the  least  irritating  nature,  and  then,  only  in  cautious 
doses.  But,  they  should  be  also  of  an  alterative  nature,  and  such  as 
will  reach  the  liver  as  well  as  the  intestine.  In  a  general  sense,  cas- 
tor oil  is  the  best  (Paine's  Materia  Medica^  p.  45).    Also,  ^  1057  /. 

If  we  now  consider  that  ipecacuanha  is  the  best  internal  remedy 
for  dysentery,  and  the  best  for  haemoptysis,  and  that  common  table- 
salt  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  latter  adSfection,  it  will  help  us  greatly 
to  the  knowledge  we  are  seeking  as  to  astringents,  and  lead  to  many 
practical  advantages. — See  Ergot  ^  892§  o;  Note  Go  p.  1138. 

890,  i.  Rhubarb,  opium,  and  other  agents  which  arrest  redundant 
secretions,  are  often  highly  useful  in  some  forms  of  diarrhoea,  and  some- 
times in  chronic  discharges  of  mucus ;  but  these  products  depend  upon 
various  pathological  states,  and  whether  astringent  remedies  will  be 
useful  or  injurious  will  depend  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease 
(§  150,  670-674,  733/).  In  the  simplest  forms  of  diarrhoea  they  are 
more  or  less  useful ;  particularly  rhubarb,  and  that  agent,  chalk,  which 
possesses  no  astringent  virtue,  but  brings  about  the  prominent  result 
of  an  astringent  merely  by  neutralizing  some  irritating  acid.  But 
soda  or  potass  would  not  answer,  since  these  irritate  by  their  own  vir- 
tues, and  still  more  so  by  forming  purgative  salts  within  the  aliments^ 
ry  canal.  Saline  cathartics  are,  therefore,  also  improper,  and,  more- 
over, scarcely  extend  their  salutary  permanent  eflects  beyond  tho  in- 
testinal canal  in  cases  where  thev  are  admissible  (^  1061). 

890,  k.  But,  even  in  the  simple  forms  of  diarrhoea,  there  is  variety 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  morbid  condition,  which  demands,  in  di& 
ferent  cases,  a  choice  of  astringent  remedies  (§  150,  672-674,  733/, 
863  d).  One  variety  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  rhubarb  and  chalxy 
but  aggravated  by  opium.  To  another  opium  is  exactly  suited,  as  io 
pulmonary  phthisis;  and  in  such  rfaubarD  may  be  detrimental,  and 
pure  astringents  useless.     To  another  variety,  as  in  some  old  chrtmii; 
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cases,  tlie  acetate  of  lead  may  be  best  adapted ;  and  to  otbers  the  pure 
astringents^  such  as  kino,  catechu,  geraniura,  &c.,  when  all  other  tneana 
which  I  have  indicated  would  be  either  useless  or  injurious. 

S90,  /.  The  foregoing  oxannples  iHustrate  variously  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  propounded  in  this  work.  But,  the  variety  of  illus- 
tratiou  may  he  greatly  extended  in  respect  to  the  remedies  now  be- 
fore (js.  It  often  happens,  for  example,  that  frequent  wateiy  dis 
charges  are  owing  either  to  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tis- 
sue, or  to  a  state  approaching  inflammation  ;  as  in  cholera  infantutn. 
Here,  all  astringents  are  inadmissible  ;  and,  if  the  case  be  cholera  in- 
fantum, such  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  predisposing  causes  (5  650- 
653),  that  there  is  nothing  comparable  with  the  mild  chloride  of  mer- 
cury in  doses  varying  fronfi  the  twentieth  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  once 
in  four  to  twelve  hours ;  perhaps,  also,  with  a  little  chalk  and  the 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium  along^  to  neutralize  an  acid  and  to  al- 
lay intestinal  irritability.  But  it  is  the  mercurial  agent  which  does 
the  work,  by  breaking  up  the  morbid  condition.  Calomel,  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  is  just  as  much  an  astringent  as  alum^or  the  acetate  of 
lead,  or  catechu,  in  other  cases  of  a  modified  pathology  (§  150,  161, 
863  d).     Will  Chemistry  explain  (§  892  h)  ? 

890,  m.  Gonorrhcea  is  another  example,  and  another  form  of  in- 
flammatory disease,  where  great  suffering,  and  prolonged  sickness,  are 
induced  by  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  as- 
tringents, and  a  proper  discrimination  as  to  the  particular  state  of  the 
pathological  condition  when  tbe  remedies  are  applied  (5  672).  The 
preternatural  discharge  is  apt,  indeed,  to  bo  regarded  as  the  disease ; 
or  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  resort,  at  once,  to  as- 
tringent remedies,  internally  and  by  injections.  Such,  however,  is 
the  force  of  inflammation,  and  morbid  irritability  so  strongly  pro- 
nounced, that  a  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  he  at  least  pre- 
mised; when,  also,  it  will  bo  commonly  found  that  it  has  superseded 
the  necessity  of  astringent*^.  And  here,  again,  we  may  remark  how 
the  coincidence  in  effects  between  the  internal  use  of  copaiba,  or  cu- 
bebs,  and  injections  of  an  astringent  nature,  denotes  a  common  mode 
of  action,  and  places  the  whole  upon  vital  ground*  The  frequent  sal- 
utary effect  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  when  employed  as  an  injection  in 
the  early  stage  of  gonorrhcea,  and  its  pre-eminent  advantages  in  leucor- 
rhcea,  go  to  confirm  tbe  same  philosophy  (§  150,  151),  This  sub- 
stance has  no  astringenry,  in  the  proper  acceptation,  but  operates  in 
its  own  wonderful  way  in  breaking  up  the  inflammatory  stale  upon 
which  the  discharge  depends. 

890,  w.  And  then  as  to  leucorrho^a.  How  badly  is  this  aflection 
often  treated  by  astringents,  inlenially  and  externally,  and  also  by 
tonics!  And  all  this,  mainly,  because  the  disease  happens  to  have, 
for  one  of  its  symptoms,  a  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  is  supposed 
to  depend  upon  debility  of  the  general  system,  and  relaxation  of  tho 
mucous  tissue;  a  sort  of  mechanical  exudation  from  a  flabby  mem- 
brane that  tonics  and  astringents  may  condense  and  strengthen  (§  409  i, 
410,  5G9).  But,  if  wo  look  at  the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  affec- 
tion, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  these  agents, 
and  the  usual  stimulating  diet^  inflict  their  injuries.  And  now%  if  we 
consider  that  cantharides  is  tho  best  internal  remedy  for  leucorrhoea^ 
another  luminous  guide  will  be  obtained  to  a  right  apprehension  of 
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the  mode  in  which  astringents  may  check,  for  awhile,  those  discharges 
which  they  may  ultimately  increase,  or  others,  in  other  cases,  succera- 
fully  and  permanently. 

890,  0,  Let  us  now  consider  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  cer- 
tain agents  will  an*est  a  copious  excretion  of  sweat,  and  we  shall 
learn  still  more  distinctly  that  astringents  operate  through  reflex  nerv- 
ous actions  ;  and  thus  be  guided  to  the  only  intelligible  purposes  i^^^ 
which  they  should  be  employed,  and  carry  this  knowledge  throughout 
the  breaddi  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Thus,  then ;  here  is  a  patient  affected  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  who 
rises  in  the  night  to  shift  his  wet  for  dry  linen.  But  this  inconveni- 
ence may  be  stopped  at  once  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and 
opium  will  often  do  tlie  same.  The  acid  and  the  opium,  however, 
produco  very  different  impressions ;  though  each  arrests  the  sweating 
by  certain  vital  influences.  One  may  be  beneficial,  while  the  other  is 
injurious,  and  vice  versa,  according  to  the  exact  combination  of  path- 
ologrical  circumstances  when  the  agents  are  administered.  In  other 
diseases,  and  where  the  skin  is  dry,  opium  will  induce  perspiration ; 
and  it  accomplishes  this  through  the  same  laws  as  when  it  arrests  the 
excretion.  And,  if  we  now  observe  the  apparently  contradictory  phi- 
losophy when  opium  simultaneously  checks  the  products  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys  ana  increases  that  of  the  skin,  we  gain  yet  farther  light 
as  to  astringents,  peneti'ate  to  the  common  laws  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  opposite  results,  and  go  to  the  work  of  cure  as  the  mechanic 
when  he  elicits  countervailing  movements  from  a  common  principle, 
or  a  common  power,  whose  attributes  are  known  (§  863,  d). 

The  vegetable  kingdom  supplies  many  astringents  from  which  a 
substance  is  derived  under  the  name  of  tannin ;  and  hence,  in  part, 
the  physical  rationale  of  their  modus  operandi  upon  living  beings.  It 
is  supposed  that  their  astringent  virtue  resides  in  this  tannin  ;  and  this 
may  be  so  where  the  principle  may  be  elaborated.  But,  there  are 
numerous  substances  of  active  astringent  virtues  from  which  nothing 
analogous  to  tannin  can  be  derived ;  such  as  the  acetate  of  lead,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to  the  group  of  astrin- 
gents. We  see,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  astringents  them- 
selves is  not  due  to  any  coincidence  in  the  constitution  of  these  sub- 
stances ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  differences  among  them, 
they  may  all  bring  about  a  common  result  (§  150,  892  ^,  892^  v). 

It  is  not  alone  to  certain  pathological  states  that  result  in  redundant 
effusion  that  astiingents  are  applicable.  Certain  conditions  of  inflam- 
mation, especially  of  external  surfaces,  are  oflen  greatly  relieved  by 
their  local  action.  Acetate  of  lead  is  one  of  the  best  remedies,  exter- 
nally applied,  for  inflammation  of  the  skin,  of  the  eyes,  &c.  Sulphate 
of  zinc,  also,  for  conjunctivitis,  the  mineral  acids  or  vegetable  astrin- 
gents for  inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  These  are  active  astringents, 
and  the  variety  in  their  effects,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical conditions,  whether  employed  internally  or  externally,  declare 
their  physiological  action,  and  call  upon  the  practitioner  to  study  well 
(he  capabilities  of  each  one.  Nay,  more  ;  their  variety  of  action  when 
applied  externally  is  not  less  than  what  we  have  seen  from  their  inter- 
nal administration.  The  acetate  of  lead,  for  example,  may  speedily 
relieve  certain  conjunctival  inflammations,  when  such  modifications  of 
inflammation  would  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  sulphate  of  zinc ; 
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but,  in  another  case  apparently  alike,  the  sulpliale  of  zinc  will  answira 
a  botler  purp<>se.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  however,  or  blisters,  or  leech- 
es, may  be  well  adapted  to  all  the  modi  fie  at  ion  b.  But  here  is  a  case,  ap- 
parently the  same,  in  which  all  the  foregoing  means  have  failed  en- 
tirely^ On  pushing  inquiry*  however,  we  learn  that  in  the  generation 
preceding  the  last  there  prevailed  the  scrofHloua  diathesis.  We  ac- 
carditigly  resort  to  iodine,  and  the  inflammation  yields  as  under  the 
influence  of  some  magic  power  (§  137  e,  150,  151,  851  b,  863  d). 

Now,  it  is  of  vast  practical  importance  to  consider  that  the  forego 
ing  differences  in  results  depend  raos^ly  upon  slight  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  the  inflammatoiy  states  in  the  several  cases  (§  160»  GG2»  673). 
And  who  can  mistake  the  commotj  nature  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
all  the  agents  employed  (§  137,  e)  \ 

890,/?.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  understand  that  no  two  astrin- 
gents are  exactly  alike  in  their  effects,  and  that  the  property  which  is 
recognized  as  such  may  bo  associated  with  other  active  virtues  in  the 
same  substance,  by  which  the  astringent  is  variously  modified  ;  while, 
OS  in  compound  medicines,  the  several  virtues  act  as  a  whole,  that 
which  is  most  predominant  giving  the  greatest  determination  to  the  na* 
ture  of  the  impressions  that  raay  be  prf>4iaced  (§  188 J  d^  889  k^  S92). 
This  variety,  it  appears, adapts  these  agents  very  variously  to  differ- 
ent forms  of  disease.  When,  therefore,  a  pure  astringent  is  only  re 
quired,  such  as  may  possess  tonic  or  stimulant  virtues  should,  obviously^ 
be  avoided.  Remarkable  examples  of  this  nature,  associated  also  with 
other  virtues,  occur  in  rhubarb,  cinchona^  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron, 
^c.  Hence  there  is  a  great  range  of  choice  among  remedies  wiiich 
may  be  selected  to  answer  the  intention  of  an  astringent,  in  its  strict 
acceptation.  This  has  been  already  variously  iliustraied,  as  in  the  ox- 
ample  of  rhubarb.  But  we  will  have  an  exemplification  in  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  an  infusion  of  which,  on  account  ot  its  specific  febrifuge 
virtue,  would  be  exactly  adapted  to  diaiThcea  attendant  on  inteniiit* 
tent  fever;  or  quinine,  perhaps,  would  bo  preferable  if  the  disease 
be  recent.  In  such  cases  a  pure  astringent  would  be  useless;  which 
farther  illustrates  the  operation  of  astringents,  as  it  does,  also,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  tonic,  astringent,  and  febrifuge  virtues. 

But,  the  foregoing  are  broad  shades  of  difference  in  patbological 
conditions.  In  very  many  cases  where  there  is  a  great  approximation 
in  the  pathological  states,  in  many  modifications  of  inflammation,  it  is 
often  important  to  apply  a  certain  remedy  of  astringent  virtue  in  pref- 
erence to  others, 

S90,  q.  We  may  now  see  that  certain  astringenia  may  be  best  suited 
to  certain  organs  to  whicli  they  are  addressed  than  to  other  parts  (§ 
133,  &:c.,  140,  150). 

But  these  agents  are  so  much  circumscribed  in  their  uses,  that  it  is 
no  longer  an  object  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  What  has  been  said  is 
more  with  a  reference  to  bring  these  remedies  wilhin  the  pale  of  med- 
ical philosophy,  and  to  illustiate  that  philosophy  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
prevent  their  misapplication.  Those  which  are  associated  with  other 
virtues  are  mostly  wanted ;  such  as  rhubarb,  cinchona,  the  sulphates 
of  zinc  and  coppefp  &c.»  and  these,  mainly,  for  the  sake  of  those  Tir- 
tues. 
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PERMANENT   TONICS,  AND   DIFFUSIBLE   STIMULANTS. 

890^,  a.  Tonics  may  be  regarded  as  a  counterpart  of  the  antiphlo* 
gistics.  From  the  circumstance,  therefore,  of  the  latter  occupying  the 
high  places  in  the  materia  medica  we  may  come,  at  once,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  former  are  comparatively  of  very  limited  importance. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  advanced,  or  in  the  declining  stages,  of  acute 
diseases,  or  in  certain  states  of  chronic  affections,  that  tonics  can  ren- 
der much  service. — Note  Ee  p.  1133. 

No  remedial  agents,  however,  have  been  more  extensively  employed, 
and  therefore  none  which  have  been  so  extensively  injurious  (§  569, «). 
This  misapplication  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  arisen,  as  in  other  ca 
ses,  from  erroneous  theoretical  views  of  disease,  and  mistaken  notions 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies  (§  854  bb,  863  d,  892  b,  904  d). 

890^,  b.  In  considering  the  uses  of  tonics  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  have  but  a  very  limited  range  of  curative  influences ; 
and  that,  in  a  general  sense,  they  do  but  invigorate  organic  actions 
which  have  been  reduced  by  prolonged  disease,  and  where  there  is 
either  no  great  amount  of  al^fiolute  disease,  or  where  nature  is  already 
in  the  way  of  the  restorative  process,  or  where  that  process  may  only 
require  an  invigorating  impulse  to  start  it  into  existence.  Such  are 
the  uses  of  tonics. — ^Note  F  p.  1114. 

By  now  regarding  the  true  mode  in  which  these  intentions  are  ac 
complished,  and  the  absolute  influences  which  are  exerted  by  tonics, 
we  shall  come  to  a  just  apprehension  of  their  relations  to  morbid  states, 
and  be  better  qualified  to  avoid  them  where  they  may  be  injurious. 

890j^,  c.  Tonics  are  commonly  supposed  to  act  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, by  bringing  into  close  apposition  the  molecules  of  which  the 
living  tissues  are  composed,  and  attempts  have  been  lately  made,  as 
at  former  times,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  by  exper- 
iments upon  dead  tissues  (§  569,  b).  This  has  led  many  to  con- 
found the  virtues  of  tonics  with  those  of  astringents.  But,  we  shall 
find  that  here,  as  in  all  other  cases.  Nature  is  consistent,  and  that  ton- 
ics bring  about  their  results  like  other  remedial  agents ;  that  here,  as 
in  all  analogous  instances,  there  is  no  departure  from  Unity  of  De- 
sign (§  137,  e).  A  few  plain  illustrations  will  place  the  operation  of 
tonics  in  its  proper  aspect 

890^,  d.  Thus :  on  leferring  to  an  example  already  stated  for  anoth- 
er purpose,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  increased  warmth  of 
the  skin,  and  muscular  vigor  produced  by  animal  food  as  soon  as  it 
enters  the  stomach,  are  due  to  the  same  causation  as  the  analogous  ef- 
fect of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  that  both  must  be  expounded  upon  vital 
principles  (§  512,  b).  Those  speedy  effects  manifestly  depend  upon 
vital  impressions  exerted  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and 
their  transmission  by  reflex  nervous  action  to  other  parts.  They  are  va* 
riously  pronounced  according  to  the  exact  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces. The  food  will  display  itself  most  distinctly  in  such  as  have  suf- 
fered its  privation,  and  where  the  surface  is  chilled ;  the  wine  where 
it  is  least  employed  (§  535,  &c.).  By  varying  these  incidental  influ- 
ences a  corresponding  variety  will  obtain  in  tibe  results.  Employ  the 
food  or  the  wine  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  states  and  the  same  man- 
ifestations take  their  rank  among  the  violent  phenomena  of  diseases 
Now,  here  is  the  whole  principle  which  is  relative  to  the  action  of 
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ton  1(6,  These  agents  produce  the  same  effects  as  the  foregoing  causes. 
They  are  the  same,  or  sufficiently  so  for  my  preseiit  pyr|>ose,  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  body,  and  are  modified  in  the  same  manner  when 
employed  in  fever  and  inflammation.  The  fatigue  incident  to  hard 
labor  is  instantly  relieved  by  nourishment  or  by  wine,  The  influences 
here  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  vigor  which  is  imparted  to  the  vol* 
untary  muscles  by  tonics  in  cases  of  indigestion.  In  the  former  case 
the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  the  animal  frame  ha^'e  sunk  under  fa- 
tigue {§  855) ;  in  the  latter  from  disease.  The  food  and  the  wine  in 
one  case  exalt  those  conditions;  and,  from  the  analogy  in  the  influen- 
ces  which  are  established  by  tonics  in  the  other,  we  know  that  a  com- 
mon mode  of  action  has  obtained  throughout  (§  137  tf,  151).  But,  the 
tonic  goes  yet  farther,  and  brings  about  a  change  in  the  organic  state 
of  the  stomach,  since  food  will  not  remove  the  condition  upon  which 
its  indigestion  depends.  The  tonic,  therefore,  is  an  alterative  stimu- 
lant. In  all  the  cases  the  voluntary  muscles  are  suddenly  or  grad- 
ually invigorated  by  reflex  nervous  actions  propagated  from  the  stom- 
ach.  It  18  the  same  with  the  tonic  as  with  the  food  or  the  wine.  No 
sooner  has  the  dyspeptic  swallowed  the  first  dose  of  bark  than  he  tells 
us  that  his  strength  is  coming  as  by  enchantment.  The  tonic,  also, 
like  the  wine,  increases  the  desire  for  food  j  and  if  this  effect  can  bo 
no  more  interpreted  by  the  physical  doctrine  than  the  former  results^ 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  every  other  problem  offered  by  tonics 
falls  within  the  philosophy  of  vitalism  (§  500,  516  d^  no.  6,  350,  no,  94). 

It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to  institute  analogical  demonstrations  of 
the  physiological  operation  of  tonics,  as  in  former  cases^  that  of  astrin- 
gents, for  example  {§  890).  For  this  purpose  ipecacuanha  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  taken  ;  neither  of  which  has  any  tonic  virtue, 
while  the  former  is  contra-stimulant.  But  these  agents  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  same  states  of  indigestion  as  the  tonics,  and  bring  about  the 
same  results  (§  901,  d).  Or,  take  a  menial  cause  fur  an  exactly  simi- 
lar parallel,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  effects  of  some  agreeable  intel- 
ligence, which,  no  one  can  mistake,  has  imparted,  on  the  instant,  e 
keenness  of  appetite,  a  ^Hgor  of  digestion,  and  an  exaltation  of  mits- 
cular  strength ,  which  had  not  been  enjoyed  for  a  month  or  a  year  (§ 
137  €,  227,  512,  514  A).  Or,  place  the  same  individual  on  board  a 
vessel,  or  give  him  an  airing  by  land,  and  the  first  boor,  perhaps,  will 
have  brought  wilh  ii  far  greater  improvement  of  digestion  and  of  mus- 
cular strength,  than  would  have  been  imparted  by  cinchona,  or  any 
other  tonic,  in  a  month  (§  150,  657  a,  S47  g,  856  a). 

890^  f.  As  to  the  extent  in  which  tonics  may  act  as  alteratives, 
that,  as  in  respect  to  all  other  remedial  agents,  will  depend  upon  the 
departure  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions  from  their  natural 
type.  As  in  all  other  cases,  also,  the  useful  effects  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  morbid  changes*  But  those  condition.s,  in  their  re- 
lation to  tonics,  are  not  often  constituted  by  any  gieat  deviations  from 
the  natural  states.  In  most  other  instances  tonics  are  morbific  (§  137,e), 
If  they  happen  to  be  useful  in  active  forms  of  disease,  it  is  a  random 
hit  (§  756).  Their  operation,  however,  even  then,  comes  under  the 
same  principle  as  when  they  produce  favorable  results  upon  chronic 
derangements  (§  901).  Sometimes,  therefore,  when  active  disease 
becomes  prolonged,  and  the  susceptibilities  of  the  parts  affected  turn* 
od  a  little  from  the  incipient  pathological  state  and  under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  vital  habit,  tonics  will  prove  less  frequently  detrimental,  or 
may  be  so  far  curative  that  we  venture  to  associate  them  now  and 
then  with  the  direct  antiphlogistics,  to. obtain  their  mixed  influence. 
It  is  often  useful  to  combine  them,  especially  the  vegetable,  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  or,  perhaps,  of  tincture,  with  the  mild  cathartics  that 
are  adapted  to  the  a!dvanced  stages  of  disease,  just  as  we  have  seen 
of  the  union  of  rhubarb  with  saline  purgatives  (§  872,  a).  In  such 
cases,  they  not  only  prevent  any  prostrating  effects  of  the  cathartic,  but 
are  positively  remedial  by  going  to  the  vital  condition  of  organs  (§ 
137  d,  150,  669  c).  And  here,  as  in  the  case  of  rhubarb  (§  872,  a), 
we  may  reverse  the  order  of  indications,  and  suppose  that  a  tonic  may 
be  useful  if  it  can  be  prevented  from  stimulating  injuriously.  This 
object  may  be  often  attained  by  uniting  a  mild  saline  cathartic,  or, 
administering  small  alterative  doses  of  tartarized  antimony.  This 
practice,  in  respect  to  antimony,  is  often  highly  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittent  fever,  where  the  tonic  virtue  of  cinchona,  or  quin- 
ia,  interferes  with  the  febrifuge  virtue ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
antimony  does  its  important  work  as  an  antiphlogistic  alterative. 
Both  of  the  agents,  in  these  cases,  are  principal  remedies.  But  it  is 
the  febrifuge,  not  the  tonic  virtue,  which  makes  the  salutary  impres- 
sion. The  former  is  positively  morbific,  and  may  not  only  defeat  the 
febrifuge  action  without  the  counteracting  influence  of  antimony,  but 
aggravate  greatly  the  whole  condition  of  disease.  And  this,  by  the 
way,  is  a  distinct  exemplification  of  the  existence  of  those  two  oppo- 
sing virtues  in  cinchona ;  while  in  the  other  forms  of  disease  it  shows 
itself  in  the  aspect  only  of  one  of  the  best  tonics  (§  137  d,  150,  535, 
&c.,  672,  673,  675,  756,  847  g,  848,  854,  863  d,  867,  889  k,  890  b). 

B90i,y.  But  I  say,  again,  that  these  agents  are  never  wanted,  in 
their  relation  to  diseased  states  as  tonics,  in  the  early  stages  of  any 
disease  whatever ;  and,  however  they  may  now  and  then  succeed  (§ 
756),  they  are  generally  prejudicial.  If  employed  in  certain  forms 
of  fever  or  inflammation  in  which  tonics  possessing  febrifuge  virtues, 
like  cinchona,  are  not  indicated,  they  endanger  life  (§  150,  569  e,  621  a, 
652  c,  662,  847  g,  848,  863  d).  1  think  1  shall  have  justified  this  as- 
seition  throughout  the  extent  of  these  Institutes.  But,  in  failure  of 
this  I  have  only  to  point  out  the  results  of  the  Brunonian  doctrine 
of  disease,  which  prompted  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  it  has  been  computed  to  h$Lve  destroyed  a  great- 
er number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  the  first  forty  years  of  its 
prevalence,  than  all  the  wars  of  that  sanguinary  period  (^  621,  a,  1068). 

890 i,  g.  There  are  great  resemblances  between  the  virtues  of  ton- 
ics and  diffusible  stimulants,  in  thair  common  acceptation ;  but  there 
are  also  important  distinctions.  In  instituting  comparisons,  therefore, 
between  them,  or  of  all  other  remedies,  they  should  be  regarded  in 
their  just  relations  to  morbid  states;  for  in  this  adaptation  alone  can 
they  be  remedial.  We  shall  thus  find  that  both  classes  of  remedies 
are  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  same  conditions  of  disease,  and  that, 
on  account  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  their  remedial  virtues,  it 
will  be  often  useful  to  combine  them  together  (§  863  J,  889  k,  I).  In 
their  proper  therapeutical  acceptation,  tonics  make  their  impression 
much  more  gradually,  and  more  permanently,  than  diffusible  stimu* 
lants ;  observing,  in  this  respect,  the  same  distinction  that  subsists  be- 
tween animal  and  vegetable  food  (§  441  c,  890^  d).    When,  also. 
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t0nics  are  useful,  their  effects  are  far  more  pro fouuil  ihfjn  those  of  <lif 
fusible  stimulanta.  But  this  is  not  trueof  iheir  raorbific  effects  under 
circumstaucps  of  existing  disease;  since  wine,  and  especially  more 
ardent  spirits,  taken  in  any  acute  inflammation  or  fever,  not  only  pro- 
duce their  usual  more  rapid  impressions,  but  exasperate  the  morbid 
states  to  far  greater  degrees  of  intensity  than  any  of  the  permanent 
tonics.  The  principle  bold  a,  also,  in  chronic  diseases  when  ionics  or 
stimulants  prove  morbific  (§  137,  d). 

The  foregoing  peculiarity  of  tonics  fits  them  admirably  to  certaui 
chronic  forms  of  disease  where  the  strong  influence  of  a  long- pro- 
tracted morbid  habit  is  to  be  surmounted  (§  535,  &c.).  Stimulants 
will  not  reach  these  conditions  with  sufficient  alterative  effect,  or  they 
may  act  with  loo  much  rapidity  where  a  diseased  habit  is  obstinately 
establiiihed,  and  wlioro  long-continued  organic  actions  of  a  morbid  na- 
ture can  be  surmounted  only  by  the  slow  operation  of  favorable 
causes-  But,  in  these  obstinate  conditions  the  permanent  tonics  may 
not  act  with  all  the  rapidity  that  may  be  useful ;  and  then  we  associ- 
ate some  of  the  transient  stimulanU  with  them,  by  which  the  morbid 
states  are  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  effect  of  the  tonic  remedy, 
just  as  by  uniting  the  sulphate  of  sdnc  witji  ijiccacuanha  the  latter  will 
exert  its  emetic  eSect  simiiJtaneously  with  the  former;  all  of  which 
contradicts  the  doctrine  of  absorption  (§  137  </,  880  l\  /,  004  bb). 

Again,  however,  some  of  the  tonics  possess,  also,  the  virtues  of 
tranaietit  Blimulants,  such  as  the  cinchonas;  and  these  compound  at- 
tributes suit  them  well  for  those  conditions  of  which  I  was  last  speak- 
ing, or  for  initable  states  of  the  stomach  when  tonics  are  wanted^but 
are  apt  to  nauseate  (^  150,  889  k,  890  ^).  In  these  conditions,  a  cold 
infusion  of  cinchona,  whether  as  a  febrifuge  or  as  a  tonic,  surpasses 
its  alkaloids  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil  by  which  the 
stomach  is  promptly  and  gently  stimulated^  and  thus  enabled  to  bear 
the  tonic  influence  of  the  bark. 

890 i,  //.  The  suggestions  which  have  been  now  made  let  us  at 
once  into  the  reason  why  all  the  tonics  and  stimolants  may  be  con- 
verted to  useful  purposes  in  disease,  and  why  it  is  greatly  otherwise 
with  cathaitics  and  emetics.  In  the  last  instances  there  are  far  great- 
er diversities  in  their  curative  and  morbific  virtues,  and  they  are  far 
more  of  an  alterative  nature  than  such  as  appertain  to  tonics  and 
stimulants.  There  exist,  indeed,  among  cathartics  and  emetics  many 
agents  that  can  rarely  be  applied  to  any  morbid  conditions  without 
increasing  the  existing  evil  or  engendering  new  ones.  In  this  re- 
spect, all  the  tonics  and  stimulants,  when  employed  in  active  febrile 
or  inflammatory  states,  are  on  a  pax  with  the  most  irritating  cathartics 
and  emetics.  Their  effect  then  goes  deep;  which  admonishes  us, 
more  and  more,  to  study  well  the  relations  of  remedies  to  diseased 
conditions,  and  to  discard  all  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  an  observation  of  their  eff'ects  upon  man  in  health  (§  137  ^,  150, 
662  a,  675,  854  bb). 

Nevertheless,  the  same  principle  of  diversity  applies  to  the  several 
members  of  the  classes  of  tonics  and  stimulants ;  but  it  reaches  them 
in  a  very  inferior  degree  (§  52,  G50).  Since,  therefore,  there  are  nc 
groups  of  remedies  so  closely  allied  in  their  virtues  throughout  as 
tonics  and  stimulants,  there  are  none  which,  throughout,  bring  about 
ffesults  in  the  treatment  of  disease  that  so  closely  resemble  each  other 
(§  863,  £?).— KoTE  Ek  p,  1133. 
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We  thus  come  to  understand  why  all  the  substances  which  compose 
the  classes  of  tonics  and  stimulants  may  be  more  or  less  useful,  and 
that  no  one  of  them  b  an  excrescence  upon  the  Materia  Medica; 
notwithstanding  the  vast  abuses  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
and  the  immense  mortality  o^  which  they  have  been  the  conspicuous 
causes  (§  569  e,  621  a).  We  are  also  thus  led  to  the  knowledge  that 
one  tonic,  or  stimulant,  will  often  answer  a  better  purpose  than  an- 
other; and  we  find,  on  applying  ourselves  to  an  observation  of  Na 
ture,  that  experience  confirms  all  the  other  premises.  We  have  just 
seen  an  example  of  this  in  cinchona,  and  it  is  a  striking  general  dis- 
tinction, that  the  vegetable  tonics  are  best  adapted  to  the  prostrate 
conditions  which  follow  long-protracted  acute  diseases,  while  the  min- 
eral, especially  the  preparations  of  iron,  are  suited  to  chronic  mala- 
dies, such  as  indigestion.  Here,  however,  the  vegetable  tonics  may 
be  equally  appropriate,  while  the  mineral  ones  are  not  so  to  the  direct 
sequelae  of  acute  maladies. 

NARCOTICS. 

891,  a.  Narcotics  are  agents  which  afiect,  especially,  the  nervouA 
centres,  and  are,  therefore,  also  denominated  cerebrO'Spinants,* 

In  ray  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica  1  have  divided  them 
into  six  groups  or  orders,  according  to  their  special  influences  upon 
the  nervous  system.  Narcotics  stand  in  a  group  by  themselves ;  and 
the  remaining  five  consist  of  antispasmodics,  tetanies  or  cerebro-spino- 
excitants,  moto-paralysants,  senso-paralysants^  and  cerebro-spino-de' 
prcssants.     These  distinctions  are  more  or  less  observed  by  others. 

Some  of  the  narcotics,  however,  possess  also  the  virtues  of  other 
groups,  and  vice  versa;  and,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  this  com- 
pound endowment,  the  same  agents  appear  under  the  several  appro- 
priate denominations. — Note  Nn  p.  1141. 

891,  b.  The  most  useful  of  the  narcotics  are  the  great  agents  by 
which  pain  is  immediately  assuaged,  restlessness  subdued  into  tran- 
quillity, and  wakefulness  converted  into  refreshing  sleep.  Such, 
therefore,  may  be  taken  sB  the  definition  which  I  apply  to  narcotics, 
and  without  special  reference  to  the  profound  influences  which  they 
may  exert  upon  organic  functions,  or  to  other  useful  eflfects. 

But,  all  narcotics  do  not  equally  produce  they:  several  efiects. 
Some  of  them  are  more  remarkable  for  diminishing  and  relieving 
pain,  and  are  called  anodynes  (§  194,  &c.).  Others  produce  sleep 
more  particularly,  and  are  known  as  soporifics,  Othera  allay  irrita- 
bility and  diminish  vascular  action,  local  and  general,  in  a  more  deci- 
ded manner  than  the  rest,  and  are  called  sedatives  (§  188,  &c.). 

Such  are  the  denominations  in  common  use ;  but  they  are  some- 
what defective.  All  the  soporifics,  for  instance,  are  also  anodynes, 
and  most,  though  not  all  of  the  anodynes,  are  more  or  less  soporific. 
There  are,  also,  many  sedatives  which  do  not  rank  at  all  among  the 
narcotics ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  most  powerful  do  not  belong,  such  as 
bloodletting,  hydrocyanic  acid,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  of  which  bloodletting 
is  the  only  one  of  much  value  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  that  one 
emphatically  and  justly  denominated  the  remedium  principale.  The 
sedatives,  therefore,  which  fall  under  the  denomination  of  narcotics, 
possess,  also,  anodyne  or  soporific  virtues. 

891,  c.  We  have  seen  how  extensively  large  classes  of  remedies 

*  Thii  term  Is  deficient  in  not  embracing  the  flympatheiic  nerve,  which  is  mainlr 

interested  in  the  nervons  inflnences  upon  organic  fnncnons  and  products  (J  \1\  ^^>o* 
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have  been  pervcite*!  in  tlieir  uses,  and  have  yet  to  consider  the  no  less 
common  neglect  or  mieapplkation  of  bloodletting.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  enforcing  their  claims  to  a  just  consi deration.  In  respect  to 
the  agents  now  before  ua,  there  is  a  yet  smaller  class  who  are  equally 
unhappy  m  their  estimate  of  their  ^artu^s;  and»  while  the  si imu/ating 
school  exhaust  tbe  energies  of  Nature  by  adding  to  the  intensity  of 
disease  in  their  peculiar  way»  the  narcotizing  school  do  the  same 
mischief  by  a  similar  neglect  of  the  pathology  of  disease  ;  and  what  in 
either  case  should  bo  attacked  by  the  lancet,  cathartics,  antiphhjgistic 
alteratives,  &c»,  is  roused  into  greater  immediate  violence  by  tonics 
and  stimulants,  or  indirectly  by  other  morbific  influences  whicb  apper- 
tain to  the  narcotics  (|  150,  151).  Take^  for  example,  the  opinion  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  London  physician,  Dr.  Sigmond,  who  says 
that, 

*'  Of  all  the  dijh'cnt  daises  of  mtdidne  we  possess^  we  may  fairly 
consider  the  narcotics,  skillful bj^  judicioushj,  and  watchfully  admin is' 
teredi  the  most  important."* — ^^Sigmoxd's  Lectures  in  hondon  Lancet, 
1830-7,  p.  216,— And  so,  also,  Pereira,  ^  960,  a,  p.  718. 

The  foregoing  affirmation  shuts  out,  of  course,  bloodlelting,  catbsr- 
tics,  all  the  important  and  numerous  agents  whicb  I  have  grouped  un^ 
der  the  denommation  of  alteratives,  as  inferior,  in  therapeutics,  to  opi- 
um, hyoscyamus,  he.  (§  854  hh^  857)* — Note  H  p.  1117.  , 

On  the  contrary,  I  shall  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  various  parts 
of  ibis  work,  that  narcotics  are  but  little  more  than  htimble  auxiliaries 
to  more  important  remedies,  and  then  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  cases  of  disease ;  or,  that  they  are  mere  palliatives,  giv- 
ing a  temporary  ease  by  blunting  sensibility,  where  death  is  probably 
inevitable,  and  thus  easing  the  sufferer  out  of  existence* 

891,  d.  That  narcotics  are  extremely  deficient  in  curative  virtues 
should  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  tlie 
uses  to  which  tliey  are  constantly  applied.  But,  even  these  inten- 
tions can  be  rarely  well  fulfilled  by  narcotics  where  much  disease  is 
present.  We  must  then  resort  to  the  class  of  antiphlogistics  for  our 
great  curative  means  ;  and^  if  the  narcotici>be  summoned  to  their  aid, 
it  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution,  or  they  may  prove  fatally 
morbific.  We  may  exhibit  opium,  &;c.,  for  the  relief  of  mere  spasni 
of  the  stomach,  lo  procure  rest,  &c.,  where  no  important  acute  dis- 
ease 18  present  But  he  who  should  employ  them  to  assuage  the  pain 
of  ploudiis,  enlontis,  or  any  other  active  form  of  inflammation,  and, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  chronic  forms,  would  either  most  seriously  ag- 
gravate the  disease,  or  destroy  the  patient  (^  150,  151).*  Whenever, 
also,  thei^  is  any  affection  of  the  bead,  or  any  tendency  to  cerebral 
disease,  so  great  is  the  liability  of  narcotics  to  induce  congestion  of 
the  brain,  that  they  are  totally  inadmissible  whore  that  organ  is  in- 
creased in  its  susceptibilities  (§  137,  d)*  And  then  let  us  consider 
tiieir  never-failing  cllect,  in  their  ordinary  doses  of  so  injuriously 
modifying  the  action  of  the  glandular  organs,  that  tbo  secretions  of  the 
whole,  especially  of  that  most  important  organ  the  liver,  are  more  or 
less  diminished  J  whereby  Nature  is  obstructed  in  one  of  her  greatest 
processes,  natural  and  curative,  and  morbific  nervous  actions  reflected 
upon  all  diseased  parts,  and  upon  the  whole  organism  (§  8G2,  863). 
Should  this  nervous  intlucnce  excite  in  the  ekin  a  pcrsipirable  action, 
it  is  not  of  a  salubrious  nature ;  and  here,  again,  we  see  demon- 
♦  There  would  be  ii»  much  pmiiriety  in  irijjjiins  pleuritis  us  r>eritotiiUa  Ijv  the  enor- 
mous  cl<»eB  of  wiorphU  now  in  vu^jue  for  the  latter  aflTeciion.— 1860,— Nor k"U  p.  1117. 
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gtrated  the  evils  that  arise  from  regarding  the  product  and  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  action  upon  which  it  depends  (§  512  &,  863  d,  902  g\ 
Hence  has  arisen  the  pernicious  custom  of  depending  upon  the  com 
pound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  as  a  principal  curative  means  in  the 
treatment  of  fever.  The  opium  determines  morhific  nervous  actions  upon 
the  glandular  organs  and  nervous  system;  being  scarcely  modified 
for  the  better  through  its  union  with  ipecacuanha,  even  in  its  greater 
diaphoretic  influence  upon  the  nervous  power. 

891,  e.  In  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of  narcotics,  I  shall  now 
only  lay  down  the  proposition  that  these  agents  produce  their  saluta- 
ry or  their  morbific  effects  like  all  other  remedies,  or  all  other  causes 
of  disease,  and  set  forth  the  proof  in  other  appropriate  places  (§  891^  ifc, 
904,  &c.).  The  principle  involved  is  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
all  physiological  facts  relative  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and 
supported  by  all  the  well-ascertained  facts  in  medicine,  that  it  ena- 
bles us  to  comprehend  how  it  is  that  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opi- 
um administered  by  the  stomach  will  afford  more  relief  to  one  man 
than  fifty  drops  will  to  another,  or  how  the  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may 
do  more  injury  in  the  former  case,  than  fifly  will  in  the  latter,  where 
the  conditions  of  disease  are  exactly  alike,  but  where  the  doctrine 
which  I  have  advanced  expounds  the  difference  in  effects  upon  natu- 
ral physiological  differences  and  other  attendant  peculiarities,  and,  as 
for  the  rest,  by  the  production  of  a  sedative  reflex  nervous  action  corre- 
sponding with  the  existing  susceptibilities  (§  227,  447,  891^  ^,  k,  904). 
The  failure  of  narcotics  to  produce  the  same  effects  when  applied 
to  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  as  upon  its  expanded  extremities  is  a  promi- 
nent fact  in  humoralism,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  doctrine 
of  remedial  effect  by  absorption.  The  fallacy  of  the  whole  philoso- 
phy is  indicated  in  other  places  (§  826,  d,  &c.). 

891,  y!  The  effects  of  narcotics  generally  decrease,  respectively, 
when  frequently  repeated,  or  when  habitually  employed  at  more  dis- 
tant intervals  (§  558,  a).  But  the  organic  properties,  as  in  their  rela- 
tion to  all  vital  stimuli,  whether  remedial  or  morbific,  maintain  about 
their  usual  susceptibility  to  all  narcotics  except  the  one  in  use ;  and 
it  is  therefore  oflen  advantageous  to  change  from  one  to  another,  or 
to  employ  two  or  more  in  combination  (§  150, 151, 650,  889  k).  And 
here  I  may  remark  how  a  single  fact  proves  that  remedies  operate 
upon  the  system  at  large  by  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  that  an  admirable  variety  of  virtues  apper- 
tains to  many  of  the  different  members  of  each  group  of  remedies,  by 
which  they  are  extensively  adapted  to  various  pathological  conditions 
that  approximate  each  other,  but  which  are  marked  by  such  differen- 
ces that,  were  each  group  composed  of  only  one  or  two  agents,  we 
should  be  constantly  baffled  in  the  treatment  of  disease  (§  889,  k). 
And,  how  vastly,  in  this  respect,  has  the  Materia  Medica  been  im- 
proved in  recent  times  by  simplifying  certain  substances  of  compound 
virtues,  attended,  also,  with  much  excrementitious  matter ;  as  m  the 
examples  of  many  alkaloids,  iodine,  &c. !  Opium,  for  instance,  is  gen- 
erally inadmissible  in  inflammations,  unless  to  moderate  irritability 
of  the  intestine  in  muco-enteritis,  or  of  the  lungs  in  pneumonia,  or 
after  the  disease  as  affecting  some  other  parts  shall  have  been  subdu 
ed  by  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.  But  morphia  may  be  very  appro- 
priate when  opium  itself  would  be  detrimental  (§  863,  d).    It  nei 
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tber,  liowever,  be  atlmissible,  wo  possess  in  l)yo8cyamus»  or  coniuni, 
QT  lactucarlum,  or  lupulin,  or  cbumia,  &c,  subsdtates  which  may  be 
often  employed  witb  advantage.  So,  again,  belladonna,  aconite,  stra- 
monium, render,  each  one,  their  peculiar  services  m  certain  painftil 
afTections,  or  other  conditmna  of  disease,  or  subserve  some  purpose 
in  surgery.     As  these  last  three,  however,  possess  no  soporific  virtue, 

[.but  lead  to  sleep  by  assuaging  pain  and  irritability,  they  are  included 

[in  my  arrangement  tinder  the  denomination  oi^ senso-paralysmUs* 
Sill,  g.  The  most  extensively  useful  effect  of  narcotics  is  that  of 

[procuring  sleep ;  so  great  is  the  tendency  to  wakefulness  in  diseases, 
md  BO  pernicious  is  its  presence.  This,  tfx»,  depends  greatly  upon 
age ;  children  requiring  a  great  amount  of  steep,  while  four  or  six 
hours  will  commonly  answer  for  manhood  and  more  advanced  age, 

f  This  is  for  disease^     Rather  more  than  the  maximum  is  wanted  in 

'^health.     The  law  of  adaptation  comes,  here,  into  operation,  in  morbid 
states,  as  with  all  things  else  (§  137,  847  g,  848,  859,  863  J,  870  aa). 
But,  before  the  aJmiiuBtration  of  narcotics  for  the  purpose  of  prcK 

iuurtng  sleep,  we  should  look  well  to  the  cause  of  the  wakefulness; 
for  the  loss  of  blood,  or  a  cathartic,  or  an  emetic,  or  greater  ab^tinen^e 

llfrom  food,  &c.,  may  be  the  appropriate  means.  When,  however,  nar- 
cotics are  adapted  thoir  efft^ct  is  peculiarly  happy,  not  only  in  reliev- 
ing and  aiding  Nature,  but  in  promoting  the  operation  of  other  reme- 
dies (§  137  ./,  150), 

891,  h.  Wo  are  often  required  to  witness  an  obstinate  wakefulness 
arising  more  from  anxiety,  or  other  afioctions  of  the  mind,  than  from 
tlie  disease  itself;  and  when  the  day  comes,  the  first  glance  of  the  eye 
upon  the  sunken  or  ghastly  features  of  the  patient  may  awaken  ap- 

'  prehensions  for  which  there  is  no  just  foundation.  Now  let  the  win- 
dow-shutters be  closed,  exclude  all  unnecessary  attendants,  let  the 
nui^e  be  seated  quietly  in  a  chair,  lay  aside  medicine  and  even  food, 
take  down  the  bed-curtains,  ventilate  the  room,  but  not  from  a  win- 
dow that  may  throw  a  blast  upon  the  patient,  graduate  the  bed-clothes 
to  his  sensationsi  modei-ate  or  put  out  the  fire,  and  if  the  patient  have 
not  rested  when  night  comes  on  again,  give  him  a  suitable  narcotic, 
keep  all  things  quiet,  and,  at  our  morning  call,  we  shall  be  likely  to 
understand  the  reason  why  narcotics  are  so  improperly  administered 
when  wakefulness  arises  from  profound  disease,  perhaps  of  the  brain, 
or  when  sleep  is  ample,  but  pain  and  suffering  call  for  a  relief  that 
narcotics  may  not  yield*  It  is  the  delightful  effect  of  these  agents,  ID 
the  case  which  I  have  just  supposed,  and  where  preliminary  means 
for  tranquilizing  the  system  have  been  adopted,  that  tjften  leads  the 
inattentive  observer  of  the  pathology  of  disease  to  their  indiscriminale 
use  ;  and  his  blindness  is  frequently  such,  and  so  great  may  be  the 
quiet  and  insensibility  which  tlie  narcotics  produce,  that  the  patient 
may  drop  into  the  grave  without  raising  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
doomed  by  the  treacherous  remedy, 

What  1  have  just  said  of  quiet,  darkness,  &c«,  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant auxiliaries  to  soporifics,  and  should  be  carefully  directed. 
They  are  causes,  too,  which  should  awaken  attention  to  the  modua 
operandi  of  active  i*emedies,  whereby  the  necessity  of  the  latter  will 
be  greatly  diminished.  Choose,  also,  the  night,  when  possible,  for 
the  exhibition  of  soporifics  ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  greater  stillness 
than  the  day,  but  because  this  is  the  natural  time  for  sleep  (§  137,  ej. 
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891,  t.  The  next  great  use  of  narcotics,  in  an  absolute  remedial 
sense,  relates  to  their  power  of  diminishing  the  irritability  of  disease ; 
whether  local  or  general,  and  thus  aiding  nature  (^  188,  905  b). 

Irritability  is  augmented  in  inflammations,  and  it  may  be  important 
to  allay  it  by  narcotics ;  not  only  to  enable  Nature  to  ta!ke  on  the  cure, 
but  to  prevent  the  undue  action  of  exciting  causes  (§  137  d,  150, 
645  c,  855).  Thus,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  exhibit  morphia  in  pneu- 
monia, after  bloodletting ;  by  which  the  cough  may  be  more  immedi- 
ately assuaged  than  by  the  loss  of  blood.  But  narcotic  means  are 
more  admissible,  and  far  more  useful  in  inflammations  of  the  intesti- 
nal mucous  tissue  than  of  any  other  organ.  Here,  too,  in  various  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  narcotics  may  often  precede  advantageously 
the  administration  of  cathartics,  or  be  associated  with  them ;  and,  in 
a  general  sense,  hyoscyamus  is  by  far  the  best.  In  this  case  we  lessen 
the  irritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  thus  prevent  the 
cathartic  from  doing  mischief  to  the  part  (§  889,  k).  So,  also,  in  dys- 
entery opiates  are  oflen  given  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  part  in- 
flamed ;  even  when  no  other  internal  remedy  may  be  employed.  Or, 
it  may  be  to  prevent  any  irritation  from  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  calomel,  &c.  But  when  opiates  are  employed  in  such  aflections, 
the  doses  should  be  small,  ana  repeated  if  necessary.  Larger  ones 
prove  morbific.  In  serous  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  entirely  inadmissible  (§  137,  b,  &c.).  But,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  that  active  inflammation  seated  in  some  circum- 
scribed part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  induces  spasmodic  action 
in  the  contiguous  muscular  portion,  which  cathartics  never  fail  to  ag- 
gravate. In  these  cases  a  moderate  dose  of  opium  may  relieve  the 
spasm,  and  result  in  free  dejections,  by  imparting  a  sedative  influence 
to  that  reflex  nervous  action  which  occasions  the  spasm  (§  891^  A). 

Nevertheless,  opium  should  be  always  cautiously  exhibited  in  all 
cases  of  the  foregoing  nature ;  but,  with  this  reservation,  they  are  like- 
ly to  prove  highly  salutary  in  very  many  instances.  But  it  is  in  all 
such  instances  only  a  subordinate  agent ;  and  it  will  be  often  far  bet- 
ter to  accomplish  our  purpose  of  obviating  the  apprehended  bad  ef- 
fects of  a  cathartic,  or  any  other  remedy  that  may  be  likely  to  irritate 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  by  the  general  or  local  abstraction  of 
blood,  or  by  vesicating  the  abdomen  (&  890  b,  1058/). — Note  Gq. 

It  should  be  now  said  that  puerperal  peritonitis  is  sometimes  treated 
successfully  by  opium  given  to  full  narcotization^  though  recovery  is 
then  as  slow  as  seldom.  The  same  has  been  more  doubtfully  affirmed 
of  intestinal  peritonitis.  Irritability  is  so  thoroughly  subdued  in  the 
successful  cases  that  it  ceases  to  be  morbidly  excited  by  the  blood,  and 
the  inflammation  yields  in  consequence.  Greater  exceptions  may  be 
seen  in  §  756.     The  practice  is  empyrical  (§  1005  o-^). — ^Notes  E  H. 

891,  ^.  Next  iq  order  comes  j^m,  depending  on  exalted  or  morbid 
sensibility.  This  might  appear  to  call  more  frequently  and  imperioas- 
iy  for  narcotics  than  wakefulness  or  the  irritability  of  disease.  But  it 
is  otherwise ;  though  it  is  for  the  relief  of  pain  that  narcotics  are  most 
abused,  and  where  they  do  their  greatest  injury.  Whether  they  will 
be  now  beneficial  vnll  depend  upon  the  cause  of  the  pain,  its  seat,  and 
other  circumstances.  If  ovnng  to  active  inflammation,  they  will  be 
likely  to  aggravate  the  disease  in  most  parts,  but  not  in  all.  And  here 
we  learn  the  vast  importance  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  special 
vital  endowments  of  the  diflerent  tissues,  and  of  a  studious  reference 
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to  the  seat  of  disease,  as  well  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  attend 
ant  symptoms,  since  the  pain  of  mucous  and  serous  inflamniation  of 
the  intestine  may  be  exactly  the  same,  and  opiates  curative  in  the 
former,  but  certainly  fatal  in  the  latter  {§  133,  &c.,  150,  G85,  686). 
Here,  to*»,  in  the  mucous  tissue,  they  accomplish  the  double  purpose 
of  reducing  irritabiUty  as  well  as  BensibiUty  (§  150,  188,  194),  In  the 
other  case,  or  that  of  serous  itiliammation  of  all  parts,  if  they  render 
sensibility  obtuse,  they  do  not  often  fail  to  injuriously  modify  the 
irritability  of  the  part,  and  thus  aggravate  the  disease.  In  the  same 
general  sense,  also,  opiates  arc  more  or  less  suited  to  inflammatory 
states  of  the  whole  mucous  system. 

891,  /■  But,  the  great  agent  for  the  relief  of  pain  attendant  on  active 
inflammation  of  any  tissue  is  bloodletting ;  and  this,  particularly,  when 
the  disease  affects  any  gi  eat  vital  organ*  In  a  general  sense,  also,  the 
leas  important  tlio  part  the  safer  will  narcotics  be  in  inflammatory  af- 
fections, whether  acute  or  chronic  ;  though,  in  these  cases,  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  contra-indtcated  by  obscure  conditions  of 
disease  in  the  complex  and  great  organs  of  life  {§  150,  689  I,  863  d). 
And  here  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  the  organs  moat  important  to  life 
are  far  from  being  most  liable  to  pain.  This  is  true  of  the  lungs  in 
pneumonia;  mid  the  liver,  also,  is  but  little  subject  to  pain  in  any  of 
Its  diseases,  while  the  pleura,  or  peritoneum,  or  thecal  membranes, 
the  ligaments,  &c.,  are  never  much  inflamed  without  great  attendant 
suffering.  The  urinary  and  generative  organs  are  liable  to  very  pain- 
ful affections  ;  and  here,  rao.^t  happily,  narcotics  are  vci-y  often  admis- 
siblo  in  their  acute  inflammatory  diseases.  So,  also,  ihey  afford  im- 
mense temporary  relief  in  pain  of  the  stone.  They  operate  like  a 
charm  in  cramp  of  the  stomachy  and  in  the  suflbring  attendant  on  the 
passage  of  a  gall-atone  along  the  ductus  choledocus.  In  these  last 
eaae^  the  narcotic  is  directly  curative  by  relieving  spasm. 

When  pain  attends  chronic  affections  narcotics  may  be  adminis- 
tered with  less  hesitation  ;  but  still  with  a  careful  reference  to  the  seat 
and  nature  of  the  disease.  They  are  of  the  greatest  value,  as  pallia- 
tivos,  in  the  pain  of  cancerous  affections,  and  generally  for  the  suffer- 
ing attendant  on  the  chronic  maladies  of  most  paits  that  have  not  strong 
sympathetic  relations  to  important  organs  {§  725,  859  b), 

891,  m.  It  may  be  said,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject, 
that  pain  is  very  rarely  a  cause  of  disease,  but  may  increase  the  forco 
of  such  as  may  be  present.  But,  even  in  those  cases  the  aggravation 
of  disease  is  owing  more  to  the  general  disturbance  inflicted,  and  to 
privation  of  sleep,  than  to  any  direct  influences  upon  the  part  affected* 
Grreat  suffering  may  exist  without  disturbing  even  the  action  of  the 
heart,  if  t ho  subject  be  firm  of  endurance.  If  the  general  circulation 
be  disturbed  as  die  apparent  consequence  of  pain,  it  is  mental  emotion, 
not  the  pain,  which  produces  the  phenomenon  (§  167^,  note).  Indeed, 
the  true  philosopliy  of  life  conducts  us  to  the  above  conclusion,  since 
the  property  upon  winch  pain  depends  is  not  interested  in  the  organ- 
ic functions  (§  194,  &:c,).  In  the  foregoing  manner,  or  through  the 
medium  of  tho  various  menial  emotions  it  produces,  pain  may  aggra- 
vate or  develop  an  attack  of  disease  ;  and  it  is  through  the  medium  of 
the  corebrO'Sputal  axis  that  it  increases  disease  without  the  interven* 
fcion  of  the  passions^  that  is,  by  alterative  reflex  nervous  action. 

The  power  of  endurance,  and,  therefore,  tho  degrees  of  injury  which 
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pain  may  inflict,  dopend  greatly  upon  temperament,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  constitution  as  arismg  from  disease,  habits,  culture  of 
mind,  &c.,  and  these  contingencies  aflect,  also,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
vital  states.  Much,  too,  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  pain ;  and  the 
kind,  also,  has  its  important  influence  in  directing  the  treatment. 

891,  n.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  sympathies,  the  patient  is  often 
liable  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  true  seat  of  pain ;  and  an  inattentive  ox 
ignorant  physician  may  be  thus  led  into  the  greatest  mistakes  (§  526  d, 
891^  b).  Diseases  of  the  liver,  for  example,  give  rise  to  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder,  which  opium  may  relieve,  while  it  would  aggravate  the 
hepatic  aflection.  Or,  if  he  apply  a  blister,  or  other  agents,  to  the  shoul- 
der, they  will  be  useless.  But,  if  placed  over  the  seat  of  the  liver, 
they  will  be  more  or  less  likely  to  relieve  the  remote  sympathetic  af- 
fection. This,  also,  enlightens  us  as  to  the  importance  of  addressing 
our  remedies,  in  all  cases,  mainly  to  the  organs  upon  which  sympa- 
thetic developments  depend,  and  where  they  may  remain  under  the  in 
fluence  of  the  primary  aflection  (§  689  /,  905). 

891,  o.  We  see,  therefore,  that  blisters  are  among  the  great  means 
of  assuaging  pain ;  but,  like  bloodletting,  they  operate  in  a  very  difler- 
ent  manner  ffom  narcotics,  though  by  reflex  nervous  actions. 

There  are,  also,  other  agents  not  of  the  class  of  narcotics,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  control  over  the  pain  of  particular  modifications 
of  inflammation,  such  as  colchicum,  guaiacum,  &c.  (^  892  b,  c,). 

Hence  we  see,  more  and  more,  the  uncertainty  of  pain  as  a  guide 
to  treatment,  and  that  our  remedies  should  be  mainly  determined  by 
other  considerations.  Nor  will  I  neglect  the  opportunity  of  saying 
how  deeply  all  this  subject  relative  to  pain,  wakefulness,  &c.,  and  the 
counteracting  influences  of  the  narcotics,  should  impress  us  with  the 
futility  of  the  chemical  and  physical  philosophy  of  natural  and  morbid 
processes.  From  what  we  have  seen,  too,  of  the  great  variety  of 
means  by  which  pain  may  be  assuaged,  we  come  to  an  unhesitating 
conclusion  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  narcotics. 

891,  p.  There  is  one  agent  not  yet  mentioned,  which  is  oflen  very 
remarkable  for  the  relief  which  it  aflbrds  in  tranquilizing  restlessness, 
allaying  pain,  and  in  procuring  sleep ;  while  it  has  also  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  generally  free  from  objection.  This  is  the  warm 
bath  ;  or  analogous  means  in  the  form  of  warm  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices. By  these  means  intestinal  pains,  strangury,  the  intense  sufiering 
from  sprains,  painful  menstruation,  &c.,  are  frequently  dissipated  at 
once.  Again,  refreshing  sleep  may  be  oflen  induced  by  the  warm 
bath  when  narcotics  fail,  or  would  be  injurious  (§  150,  863  d).  These 
agents  are  also  curative  in  a  direct  manner ;  but  variously  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  aflection*  and  the  degree  of  heat  employed. 
The  bath  at  105^  or  110°  F.  frequently,  perhaps  daily  applied,  es- 
tablishes such  impressions  upon  the  skin  that  highly  salutary  influen- 
ces are  often  reflected  upon  some  chronic  forms  of  hepatic  and  intes- 
tinal disease,  through  the  communicating  sensitive  and  motor  nerves. 

As  farther  illustrative  of  the  remedial  nature  of  narcotics  in  reliev- 
ing pain,  and  as  contributing  to  many  general  objects  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  life,  I  may  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  afiections 
or  the  mind  arrest  intense  suflering,  remove  wakefulness,  &c.  This 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  sudden  subsidence  of  toothache  when  the 
dentist  is  expected,  and  in  the  relief  which  follows  the  exercise  of 
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charms,  &c.  Certain  sounds,  alao^  by  awakeiung  ag^reeable  emo* 
tiona,  produce  similar  results ;  as  variciusly  observed  in  the  effects  of 
music,  the  monotonous  bubbling  of  the  brook,  kc. ;  and  here  the  rft- 
rect  nervous  influence  iJlustraies  the  reflex  of  narcotics  (^  844). 

891 »  q.  Narcotics  are  generally  directly  sedative,  though  there  is 
ROmetiraea  a  temporary  excitcmeot  of  the  general  circulation*  But* 
their  great  effect,  and  wljich  is  positively  conclusive  of  their  sedative 
action,  consists  in  lessening  iiTitability  and  sensibility  in  a  direct  man- 
nen  Nevertheless,  opium  is  considered  by  many  as  the  most  power- 
ful stimulant;  which  shows  the  importance  of  correct  views  in  the 
philosophy  of  life  (^  1057), 

891,  r  Narcotics  gone  rally  produce  their  effects  with  rapidity,  so 
that  when  their  repetition  is  indicated  for  immediate  puiposes,  the 
intei'vening  time  need  not  be  long.  And  this  leads  me  to  advert  to 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  pain  often  coiinteracts  the  sedative 
effect  of  narcotics,  and  enables  the  patient  to  bear  a  quantity  that 
would  lie  fatal  in  health.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  oven  be- 
yond the  compass  of  the  physiologist  j  nearly  as  louch  so  as  that  of 
sleep  (§  137  e,  150,  151,  175  c\  500  n). 

Certain  special  affections  of  the  nervous  system  also  counteract  the 
usufti  eflbcts  of  narcotics  in  an  astonishing  manner ;  as  seen  in  deliri- 
um of  drunkenness,  which  excites  an  irritating  nervous  action, 

891,  9.  Finally,  habit,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  narcotic^,  is  very  re» 
markablo.  Instances  are  authenticated  in  which  the  habitual  use  of 
opium  has  enabled  individuals  to  carry  it  to  the  extent,  daily,  of  more 
than  three  hundred  grains.  Solidism  and  vilalism  point  to  corre- 
epondence  between  the  general  results  and  the  amount  of  impression 
upon  the  Btomach  for  an  interpretation  of  the  philosophy  (^  8^1  ).* 

ANTISPASMODICS* 

891  J,  a.  Two  principal  objects  are  contemplated  in  rendering  the 
antispasmodics  a  subject  of  consideration.  First,  to  aid  in  illustrating 
the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  nervous  power ;  and,  secondly,  to 
indicate  their  misapplication  in  many  conditions  of  disettse. 

801  J,  b.  The  group  of  antispasmodics  embraces  all  the  narcotics, 
and  regards  them  iu  the  special  acceptation  which  it  is  my  present 
pUTpoae  to  consider.  As  the  term  implies,  they  are  employed  for  the 
relief  of  spasm,  and,  mostly,  of  the  voluntarj^  muscles.  Now  these 
agents  are  very  commonly  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  symptom,  and 
with  too  little  reference  to  the  fund  amenta  I  cause.  Thus,  Dr.  Paris 
says  that  **  Spasm  may  arise  from  cxcissirc  irrUahilitif,  as  from  Ueth- 
ing^  wounds,  worms ^  Sfc,,  in  which  case  a  nnrcotiv  would  prove  baieJleiaV* 
(§  ^2%  d,  G76  h,  891  n).  I  have  taken  this  illustration  because  it  is 
quoted  by  others  as  a  good  example  of  spasm  where  the  narcotic  anti- 
spasmodics may  be  properly  employed.  But,  to  my  mind,  all  the  con* 
ditiona  which  are  here  stated  very  rarely  admit  of  relief  from  narcot- 
ics, and  are  often  aggravated  by  them.  The  spasm  imputed  to  teeth- 
ing may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  pathological  causes,  however  the 
irritation  of  the  gums  bo  a  concurring  cause.  If  it  bo  due  alone  to 
dentition,  lancing  the  gums  is  the  remedy.  If  to  intestinal  disease 
which  is  maintained  by  teething,  tho  remedies  are  then  the  foregoing 
and  others  of  greater  importance  relative  to  the  abdominal  affection, 
such  as  calomel,  castor  oil,  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  &c. 
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If  narcotics  be  now  employed,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  intes- 
tinal irritability,  and  not  at  all  with  a  view  to  their  direct  action  on 
the  cerebro-spinal  system.  As  to  spasm  from  wounds,  the  naicotics 
have  been  most  extensively  tried  and  abandoned  as  useless,  excepting 
where  they  are  slight ;  and  then,  more  relief  may  be  procured  by  a 
warm  poultice  applied  to  the  wound.  If  worms  bis  the  cause,  we 
ought  surely  to  look  for  the  remedies  among  the  anthelmintics  (§  150, 
526  d,  891  n,  859  b,  86*3  d). 

891^,  c.  Antispasmodics  have  been  largely  employed  in  hysteria^ 
But  here  they  have  been  almost  as  fruitless  as  in  the  spasms  of  chil- 
dren ;  though,  perhaps,  not  so  detrimental.  Hysteria,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, is  so  dependent  on  some  uterine  derangement,  and  this  con- 
dition so  often  consequent  on  visceral  disease  of  the  abdomen,  that  the 
treatment  should  be,  in  such  cases,  of  quite  a  compound  nature,  but  in 
which  antispasmodics  can  take  no  useful  part.  An  emetic,  however, 
in  a  general  sense,  will  afford  temporary  relief,  which  it  accomplishes 
in  part  by  modifying  the  several  conditions  of  disease,  and  in  part 
through  influences  which  are  called  into  operation  in  suspending  a 
paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  and  hiccough,  as  explained  in  section 
514,  c,  where  the  philosophy  rests  upon  reflex  nervous  action.* 

891^,  d.  Chorea  is  another  complaint  in  which  antispasmodics  have 
been  extensively  employed,  and  with  as  little  reference  to  the  cause 
of  the  symptom.  They  have,  therefore,  failed,  or  have  left  the  patient 
for  the  worse.  Abdominal  disease  being  at  the  foundation,  the  rem- 
edies should  consist  of  cathartics,  a  well-regulated  diet,  exercise,  and 
change  of  air  (§  150,  863  d), 

891  J,  €.  But,  worse  than  all,  antispasmodics  have  been  in  high  re- 
pute for  epilepsy;  notwithstanding  their  univeraal  failure  to  afibrd 
any  relief.  The  disease,  however,  is  attended  by  spasm,  and  the 
symptom,  as  in  the  other  afiections,  has  been  taken  for  the  disease, 
and  no  small  amount  of  sufiering  and  death  have  been  accordingly  in- 
flicted by  antispasmodics.  In  many  ca^es  this  afiection  depends,  im- 
mediately, upon  cerebral  congestion ;  and  then  bloodletting,  mostly, 
is  the  proper  remedy.  At  other  times  it  is  owing  to  a  transient  sym- 
pathy of  the  brain  with  an  overloaded  stomach ;  when  a  mild  emetic 
IS  the  sure  antispasmodic.  In  other  cases  the  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance of  the  brain  depends  upon  profound  disease  of  the  liver  and  oth- 
er abdominal  organs ;  and  here,  cathartics  of  calomel,  &c.,  and  doubt- 
less bloodletting  also,  are  the  appropriate  means.  Again,  it  depends 
upon  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  or  on  a  spicula  of  bone  projecting 
from  the  dura  mater,  or  on  depression  of  some  part  of  the  cranium. 

The  foregoing  are  almost  all  the  causes  of  epilepsy ;  from  which  it 
results  that  antispasmodics  should  have  no  place  among  the  remedies 
for  this  affection  (§  150,  847  g  848,  859,  863  d,  870  aa,  1058  «). 

891^,^!  Congestive  asthma,  the  usual  form  of  the  disease,  has  had 
its  full  share  of  the  antispasmodics,  and,  of  course,  with  as  little  bene 
fit  as  they  have  yielded  to  the  preceding  affections.  They  are  more 
or  less  appropriate,  however,  to  the  rare  form  of  spasmodic  asthma ; 
but  here  an  emetic  is  often  better,  or  a  pipe  of  stramonium  leaves 
may  answer  (§  514,  c).  But  congestive  asthma  depends  upon  some- 
thing more  than  simple  imtation  of  the  nervous  centres.  There  is  a 
highly-injected  state  of  the  venous  system  of  the  lungs,  consequent  on 
disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  involves  many  important  organs,  and 
♦  Sec  Note  Cc  p.  1182. 
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cnlls  imperatively  for  blood -letting,  and  cathartics  (S  150,  786,  djc*, 
847  g,  848,  859  b,  8G3  d,  870  aa). 

801^,  g^  We  Imvc  Ihtis  seen  various  examples  in  which  rejkx  actions 
originate  either  in  sensitive  fibres  of  cerebro-spinal  uerves  and  terminate 
in  motor  sympathciic  fibres  or  vice  versa,  and  dj>«ct  nervous  action  orig- 
inating in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  and  terminating  in  motor  fibres  of 
the  sympathetic  system  (§  111-113,  and  rejlere/tces  there,  488^,  893  a). 
89  U,  L  It  appears,  also,  that  the  true  narcotics  must  be  commonly 
injurious  in  most  of  the  affections  which  give  rise  to  spasms. 

891  J,  i.  But  there  are  some  agents  which  are  mostly  antispasmodic, 

in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  asaftutiJa,  musk,  valeri- 

,  an,  6cc.     These  agents  are  known  as  the  true  antispasmodics,  although 

\  opium  greatly  transcends  the  whule  in  its  virtue  of  arresting  spasm. 

I  But  those  of  simpler  virtues  are  very  circiimscribed  in  their  morbific 

relations  to  the  brain  and  to  other  organs,  and  exert  but  little  effect 

03  therapeutical  agents  (^  150).     This  leads  me  to  consider  the  re- 

i  maining  object  of  the  present  inquiry  {§  891  J,  o), 

891  J,  k.  No  one  can  mistake  the  immediate  bearing  of  the  whole 
I  of  this  subject  upon  the  general  philosophy  which  concerns  the  modu? 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  while  the  function  of  res- 
r  piration,  and  other  natural  processes,  display  the  physiological  laws 
under  which  the  former  are  directed  (§  462-475,  495-5S4,  G39  a), 
Althongh,  therefore,  the  phenomena  of  spasm  form  so  luminous  a  guide 
through  the  whole  labyrinth  of  sympathy,  and  impart  a  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  discovery  of  Sir  C.  Bell  in  relation  to  the  different  orders 
of  nerves  {§  462-470,  476  h)^  we  need  not  be  long  detained  in  making 
the  contemplated  exprjsition.  * 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  observe  that  the  irritation  of  the  nervous 
•  centres  may  be  either  direct,  as  in  severe  fiirms  of  epilepsy  (J  S91|,  <•), 
or  indirect,  as  in  the  more  compound  and  ordinary  reflex  nervous  in- 
fluences (^  227,  230,  500).     In  the  former  case  tlie  nervous  powei 
is  developed  in  a  direct  manner,  either  in  virtue  of  some  disease  af- 
fecting the  nervous  centres,  or  by  some  direct  raeclianical  irritation* 
I  as  in  depressions  of  the  skull-bone,  projecting  spiculce  of  bone,  and 
I  ©Ktravasatcd  blood  (§  476-494),     In  the  latter  case  the  primary  irri- 
tation is  in  a  remote  part,  as  in  the  gums,  or  intestinal  canal,  Szc 
(§  8911,  a).     In  this  instance  the  impression  is  ti*ansmitled  through 
[  sensitive  ner^^os  to  the  nervous  centres,  where  it  operates  as  an  ex- 
.citing  cause  of  the  nervous  power,  and  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  di- 
k'rect  irritation  of  those  centres;  as  observed  in  the  former  case.     The 
residue  of  the  process  then  becomes  alike  in  both  the  cases.     That  in 
to  say,  the  nervous  power  is  reflected  ihrongh  motor  nen^es,  or  motov 
fibres  of  compound  nerves,  upon  the  affected  muscles,  and  thus  are  they 
^thrown  into  spasmodic  action  (§  230,  233,  5D0»  8l>3J.) 

Such,  again,  are  all  the  elements;  and  since  they  arc  now  in  oper 
Etion  in  their  morbid  aspect,  we  have  the  plainest  demonstration  thai 
the  whole  process  depends  upon  natural  physiological  laws, 

And  now,  briefly,  for  the  opposing  or  curative  influences.     We 

^  have  seen  that  when  the  simple  antispasmodics  arrest  the  movements, 

kihey  institute  only  mild  impressions  upon  the  ner^^ous  centres;  but 

they  roust  necessarily  mmlify  the  ner\^ous  power  in  its  very  nature, 

or  they  couM  not  anest  the  movements  of  the  muscles;  since  it  is  the 

iion''QUfi  power  which  now  operates,  and  upon  exactly  the  same  mu»- 
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cles  in  which  it  had  developed  the  spasmodic  action.*  In  one  case, 
therefore,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant,  in  the  other  as  a  sedative.  More  or 
less,  however,  is  due  to  a  mere  suppression  of  the  exciting  nervous 
influence.  The  same  results  ohtain,  also,  when  the  narcotics  operate 
in  simply  removing  spasm.  But  these  are  agents  which  embrace  oth- 
er virtues  that  are  very  apt  to  prove  morbific  (§891,  d),  iind  their  mor- 
bific impression  may  be  transmitted  from  the  stomach  to  the  nervous 
centres,  especially  on  account  of  their  specific  relation  to  the  nervous 
system  (§  137,  c),  without  first  engendering  or  increasing  disease  in 
the  stomach  or  other  parts  (§  502,  c),  or,  there  may  happen  along  with 
this  a  direct  morbid  change  in  the  condition  of  the  stomach  (§  502,  c), 
or  indirectly,  through  the  increased  morbid  change  in  the  nervous 
power;  in  other  parts.  These  new  conditions  of  disease  may  aggrar 
vate  the  spasmoaic  affection ;  since  the  nervous  power  is  not  render- 
ed sedative  to  the  affected  muscles  (§  150,  228  ^232,  233 j);  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  morbid  change  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  break 
up  the  special  condition  of  the  nervous  power  which  gives  rise  to  the 
spasm,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  that  part  of  the  malady,  although  there 
ensue  a  very  aggravated  state  of  disease  (§  890,  900,  901,  &c.).  Thus 
we  see  presented  the  compound  aspect  of  a  remedial  agent  bringine 
about  relief  to  one  part  of  disease,  or  removing  one  symptom,  and 
simultaneously  aggravating  or  inducing  disease  in  other  parts,  and  in- 
creasing all  other  symptoms.  The  principle  is  distinctly  the  same, 
throughout,  as  when  the  narcotics,  or  simple  antispasmodics,  establish 
that  change  which  results  only  in  the  removal  of  spesm.  There  is, 
therefore,  presented  in  the  examples  before  us,  as  a  general  ground 
for  the  interpretation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  the  union  of 
the  physiological,  morbific,  and  remedial  processes  (^  903,  984  b). 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  philosophy  we  might  reason  safely  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  Ull  other  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  natural  processes  of  sympathy  (§  500), 
had  we  not  about  the  same  amount  of  concurring  proof  in  the  mani- 
festations of  every  other  cause. 

CINCHONA,  AND  rrs  ALKALOIDS. 
Tnto,  cUo,  et  Jucunde, 
892,  a.  As  an  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  this  extraordi- 
nary agent,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Peruvian  bark  was  not  introduced 
into  Europe  till  the  year  1640,  or  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 
the  full  conquest  of  Peru ;  which  is  abundantly  conclusive  that  all  the 
alleged  connections  of  the  savages,  lions,  and  vultures,  which  continue 
to  appear  in  works  on  the  Materia  Medica,  are  wholly  fabulous.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  a  century  afterward,  or  in  1738,  that  the  plant 
became  known  to  naturalists,  through  Gondamine,  the  French  savant 
His  account  of  the  tree  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, along  with  the  story  about  the  lions.  Gondamine  says  that  the 
Gountess  del  Ctnchon,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  carried  the. bark 
to  Europe  in  1640 ;  from  which  circumstance,  and  from  her  previous 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  bark  into  use,  as  stated  by 
Gondamine,  Linnaeus  immortalized  her  name.  The  countess  brought 
the  bark  into  use  in  Peru  by  a  first  experiment  upon  herself,  at  the 
^gg^tion  of  the  Gorregidor  of  Loxa.  She  then  transferred  its  patron- 
age to  the  Jesuits ;  when  the  bark  dropped  the  name  of  the  **  Goun^ 

*  Shown  also  by  certain  external  applications,  as  when  camphor  or  ice  ap^U«d  \a 
the  slLin  relieves  instantly  the  spasms  In  malignant  cholera  (p.  q8B,  ^  \^1  V>* 
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oss'  powder/*  and  became  known  as  the  **  Jesoits'  bark.*'  It  would 
bo  an  entertaining  inquiry  to  follow  the  history  of  cinchona  after  its 
introduction  into  Europe,  No  article  of  ibo  Materia  Medica  has  era- 
ployed  so  extensivdy  the  pens  of  medical  philosophers,  and  under  ev» 
ery  aspect  of  praise  and  condemiiation»  and  of  angiy  controversy ; 
and  next  to  this^  that  now  universal  luxury  of  man,  the  nicotiana  ta- 
bacurn.  Before  tbe  time  of  the  alkaloids,  Von  Bergen  published  the 
names  of  more  than  six  hundred  autboi^  whose  writings  he  bad  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  refers  to  eight  hun- 
dred distinct  treatises  upon  this  remedy.  Subsequently  to  that  peri- 
od|  the  discovery  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  their  application  aa 
therapeutical  agents,  have  given  rise  to  so  vast  an  accumulation  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  memoirs,  that  the  writingB  upon  this  siuj^flo  ar- 
ticle of  tho  \fateria  Medica  would,  alone,  form  a  library  of  very  impos- 
ing dimensions.  And  yet  do  I  find  myself  at  the  threshold  of  anotlier 
paragraph  upon  what  should  seem  so  completely  exhausted.  I  shall 
tlierefore  endeavor  to  turn  myself  upon  that  track  whicli  has  been 
least  pui*sued,  and  which,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is  too  often  aban- 
don ed^ — the  path  of  Nature. 

The  bark,  having  been  early  carried  from  Spain  into  Italy,  it  may 
be  well  supposed  that  a  country  so  liable  to  intermittents,  and  those, 
too,  of  the  most  formidable  character,  would  soon  illustrate  the  virtues 
of  this  extraordinary  febrifuge,  and  enlist  in  its  favor  the  most  power- 
ful patronage.  About  this  time,  however,  it  ivas  called  to  encounter 
one  of  those  checks  which  it  repeatedly  afterward  underwent  with 
less  disaster,  and  which  will  remmd  us  of  what  has  befallen  the  phi- 
losophy of  tnedicine  in  the  laboratory  of  a  German  chemist.  I  ehaU 
therefore  state  it,  in  the  hope,  at  least,  that  it  may  go  with  the  rest  iit 
promoting  independent  habits  of  observation  {§  349  il,  350,  350i). 

Tho  commendations  which  tbe  bark  received  from  the  priesthood, 
and  the  popular  appellation  of  the  "  Jesuits'  bark,'*  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  its  success  in  countries  less  scourged  by  malaria 
than  the  Peninsula ;  for  even  in  Sjiain  the  physicians  were  either  dis- 
posed to  reject  the  remedy,  or  to  meet  it  with  opposition.  But,  its 
demonstrations  were  such  in  the  Italian  climate,  that  Pope  Innocent 
the  Tenth  made  it  the  subject  of  a  papal  communication  to  the  Church, 
and  co-operated  with  the  Italian  physicians  by  directing  the  publica- 
tion of  their  report;  in  which  the  curative  virtues  of  the  bark  were 
set  forth  with  all  the  confidence  that  lias  been  warranted  by  subse- 
quent experience. 

The  medical  document  which  was  thus  promulgated  was  called  the 
"  Schedula  Romana,"  and  contained  directions  for  administering  the 
bark  as  to  time,  quantity,  &€. ;  the  established  dos©  being  two  drachms 
of  the  povtrdcr, 

This  Schedula  soon  became  a  target  for  those  who  bad  been  bos- 
tile  to  the  bark  ;  and  the  warfare  was  begun  by  one  who  had  profess- 
ed to  have  entertained  prepossessions  in  its  favor.  This  individual, 
whose  name  was  Cliifletus,  was  prompted  in  his  opposition  to  tho 
bark  by  its  partial  failure  in  a  case  where  it  was  important  for  tho 
physician  to  have  obtained  more  complete  success.  A  relapse,  how-* 
ever,  ensuing  at  the  end  of  a  month,  tho  chagrin  of  the  physician  led 
him  to  denounce  the  reraedy  in  such  violent  ttrms,  that  it  lost,  at  once, 
many  of  its  firm  friends,  and  rekindled  the  animosity  of  its  opponent? 
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Chifletus  boldly  assumed  that  all  the  Roman  and  other  encomiums 
were  mere  pretense,  and  that  the  bark  was  not  only  useless  as  a  rem- 
edy for  fever,  but  absolutely  pernicious,  and  should  be  utterly  pro- 
scribed by  the  profession.  Jle  challenged  any  well-authenticated 
cases  of  cure ;  and  by  this  arrogant  style  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  no  small  part  of  Europe.  The  credulous  came  to  believe  his  as- 
sertions, ana  the  evil-disposed  united  in  a  crusade  a^nst  the  tenant 
of  the  Andes.  Chifletus  was  hailed  as  a  great  public  benefactor,  as 
"  the  Reformer"  of  the  day,  in  having  relieved  the  world  of  a  scourge. 
His  publication  was  reprinted  in  the  languages  of  different  European 
countries ;  and,  for  awhile,  the  whole  profession  appeared  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  justice  of  the  decision. 

Nor  was  this  condemned  article  ultimately  rescued  from  the  tram- 
mels of  ignorance  and  prejudice  by  its  proper  guardians;  but  by  a 
learned  Jesuit,  who  once  more  bore  it  alofb  by  unequivocal  proof  of 
its  extraordinary  control  over  the  great  bane  of  Italy.  From  that 
time,  opposition  became  more  and  more  feeble,  apd  the  merits  of  the 
remedy  gradually  established. 

But,  this  is  only  a  passage  in  the  early  history  of  the  Peruvian  bark. 
It  was  not,  like  the  tobacco,  required  to  encounter  the  edicts  of  des- 
pots, though  it  equally  underwent  the  ordeal  of  a  fierce  disputation ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  who  now  contemplate  these  two  re- 
markable members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  the  calm  indiffer- 
ence of  long  and  universal  experience,  to  appreciate  the  uncertainty 
in  which  their  virtues  were  held,  or  the  angry  and  vindictive  reproach 
to  which  that  uncertainty  gave  rise. 

We  see,  also,  in  the  nature  of  the  hostility  which  was  for  awhile 
waged  by  a  great  part  of  the  profession  against  this  invaluable  reme- 
dial agent,  and  in  the  very  face  of  its  triumphant  success,  a  disposition 
to  trample  upon  the  best  interests  of  society,  where  it  may  seem  ex- 
pedient to  bow  to  the  dictates  of  a  despotic  writer,  or  where  profes- 
sional pride,  or  cunning  jealousy,  or  malevolent  envy,  may  hope  for 
gain.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  in  this  extraordinary  and  almost 
universal  denunciation  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  a  curse  which  was 
scarcely  exceeded  by  pestilence,  a  striking  parallel  with  the  furious 
opposition  which  bloodletting  has  been  required  to  encounter. 

It  is  also  an  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive,  coincidence,  that 
while  Sydenham  was  storming  the  prejudices  against  the  remedium 
principale  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  and  feveii,  he  was  also 
employed  in  combating  the  opposition  to  the  bark,  which  had  become 
very  general  in  England.  He  triumphantly  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  the  former,  and  compelled  his  obstinate  cotemporaries  to  acknowl* 
edge  the  healing  virtues  of  the  Peruvian  febrifuge.  But,  to  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  of  Italy  we  may  refer  the  stability  which  was  first  be- 
stowed upon  the  bark.  Here  were  perpetually  emitted  the  seeds  of 
intermittents,  which  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  controlled  exten- 
sively by  the  all-potent  drug. — ^Notes  F  H  K  pp.  1114,  1117,  1119. 

892,  €ui.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  "Medica,  I  have  group- 
ed together,  in  the  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  many  agents 
which  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  intermitting  forms  of  disease,  and, 
into  this  group  no  other  remedies  are  admitted.  They  possess,  there- 
fbrOy  what  are  commonly  denominated  specific  virtues  in  relation  to 
the  diseases  to  which  the  group  refers.     This,  indeed,  may  be  more 
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or  leas  affirmed  of  all  the  other  groups,  excepting  thoee  of  a  coramoti 
antiphlogistic  nature »  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  when  the 
remedies  for  any  given  character  of  disease  are  specitically  indicated, 
that  there  may  not  be  others  that  are  more  or  lesa  appropriate,  but 
which  are  not  included  in  the  group  before  us  (§  137  c/,  150).  Cathar- 
tic, even,  are  liable  to  this  qiialitication ;  since,  without  previous  blood- 
letting they  will  often  aggravate  disease*  But,  after  applying  the  for- 
mer remedy  the  cathartic  may  cease  to  be  necessary.  The  loss  of 
blood  has  accompiistied  all  that  was  contemplated  &om  the  intermil 
agent ;  but  blood-letting  cannot  be  arranged  among  the  cathartics.  In 
certain  conditions  of  amenorrhcea  it  may  be  evident  that  guaiacnm  will 
establish  menstruation  aftei'  blood-letting  or  a  purgative,  but  would  be 
injurious  without,  or  either  of  t!»e  last  may  be  sufficient.  Now,  the 
same  remarks  arc  precisely  applicable  to  the  group  of  anti-periodics^  un* 
less  it  be  that  the  virtues  of  these  remedi^  have  a  remarkable  bearing 
upon  the  remote  causes  of  iutermittents  (§  650,  652  c,  C53,  1)62,  675). 
892,  h.  It  is  the  prevailing  doctrine  that  cinchona,  arsenic,  and  oth- 
er an  ti- periodica  ope  rate  by  either  neutralizing  some  imaginary  poison, 
or  by  forming  chemical  combinations  with  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
thus  transmuting  them  into  their  normal  conditions;  while  there  are  a 
remaining  few  who  ascribe  the  results  to  molecular  changes  induced  by 
a  tonic  or  astringent  principle,  as  in  tanning  (§  350,  nos,  41,  42,  487  ^, 
569,  851  ti,  890  a,  892|  t).  On  the  contrary,  I  endeavor  to  show  that 
these  remedies  in  subduing  F^pecial  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever  op- 
erate upon  the  same  principle  as  lo?=ts  of  blood,  cxithartica,  and  antimo- 
nials,  in  tlio  common  iorms,  and  therefore  as  an tiph logistics  (§  750  a,  h). 
Excepting  loss  of  blood  and  the  antimonials,  the  remedies  which  are  ap- 
propriate in  a  general  sense  to  inllammatioDs  and  fevers  will  often  prove 
morbific  in  some  of  the  pathological  phases  of  the  common  forms  of  those 
diseases.  Cathartics  are  comparatively  of  little  use,  and  often  injurious, 
in  pneumonia,  plcurili?*,  enteritis,  phrenitis,  &c.,  without  antecedent 
lo3S  of  blood ;  and  this  is  still  truer  of  vesicants,  which  may  ultimately 
render  important  service  in  those  diseases.  But  there  is  a  large  class 
of  inflammations  which  deviate  from  the  common  form,  known  as  ^- 
cijk  (§  648,  053,  721-722),  Here,  however,  the  same  prindple  ob- 
tains, and  is  corrobomted  by  a  greater  variety  in  the  means  that  may 
he  suiL'ible  to  the  special  pathologicid  conditions*  Intermitting  in flam- 
maiion  and  iutcrmitting  liner  are  specific  forms  of  inflammation  and 
fever,  and  are  so  fttr  bent  from  tlic  common  forms  as  to  be  benefited, 
in  connection  with  the  general  antiphlogistics,  by  many  heterogene- 
ous remedies  of  special  virtues,  but  which  will  ag^avate  the  common 
forms  of  those  diseases*  And  just  so  of  chronic  rheumatism,  for  which 
colcliieuni,  iind  guaiacnm,  and  veratriu,  and  other  acrid  and  miscella- 
nootjs  suhstances  are  special  remedies,  but  which  will  aggravate  not 
oidy  the  common  form  of  inflammation  but  even  acute  rheumatism* 
Blood-k'tting,  however,  and  tartarizcd  antimony,  are  the  main  remedies 
for  intermitting  inflammation  and  acute  rheumatism,  and  generally  the 
best  for  the  chronic  forms.  It  would  be,  therefore,  equally  necessaty 
to  deny  that  loss  of  blood  and  aniimonials  act  as  antiphlogistics,  in  the 
vital  acceptation,  as  the  foregoing  specific  remedies,  and  to  assume  that 
the  entire  medley,  indiscriminately  emplojed,  lead  to  a  common  tmxAl 
in  the  cases  supposed  by  some  common  neutralizing  or  chenaical  procesi 
(S  350,  nos.  41,  42)1     Ai*  well  might  it  be  assumed  that  any  of  the 
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remedies  for  intermittents  will  unite  and  form  an  identical  compound. 
The  mercurials  will  oflener  overcome  syphilitic  inflammation  than  any 
other  form,  and  oflener  than  any  thing  else.  But  iodine,  and  sarsapa* 
rilla,  and  a  non*stimulating  diet,  and  fi^quently  loss  of  blood,  are  very 
good  remedies.  And  so  of  scrofula,  in  which  the  general  antiphlogistics 
are  oflen  necessary,  but  mainly  sudsidiary  to  iodine  and  bromine,  while 
the  latter  never  &il  to  aggravate  the  common  form  of  inflammation  (§ 
851  a,  863  d,  892^  r,  892|^,  896-900,  904  c,.905J,  951  c,  1065). 

Having  thus  divested  this  plain  affair  of  the  mystery  which  has  been 
thrown  around  it,  and  seeing  clearly  the  simple  principles  through 
which  all  remedial  effects  are  produced,  we  may  bnng  the  philosophy 
with  no  little  aid  to  our  expenence  in  the  treatment  not  only  of  inter- 
mittents,  but  of  all  other  diseases. — Notes  K  L  pp.  1119,  1120.* 

892,  c.  The  considerations  to  which  1  have  now  referred,  along 
with  what  is  known  of  the  peculiarities  that  appertain  to  the  virtues 
of  every  remedy,  and  how  those  virtues  may  prove  morbific  as  well 
as  salutary,  enable  us  to  understand  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  re- 
lations which  cinchona,  or  arsenic,  may  bear  to  the  different  stages  of 
a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  when  to  apply  the  remedies  and 
when  to  withhold  them,  how  they  may  aggravate  any  coexisting  local 
congestion  or  inflammation,  or  how,  from  our  knowledge  also  of  the 
modifying  effects  of  the  remote  causes,  these  agents  may,  at  other 
times,  arrest  the  local  as  well  as  the  general  disease,  or  how  other 
agents,  like  bloodletting,  vrill  place  the  unfavorable  states  in  a  favora- 
ble way  for  the  action  of  the  tonic  febrifuge  (§  150,  675,  847  g^  848, 
857,  859,  8.63  J,  870  aa).  We  learn,  also,  from  the  same  considera- 
tions, and  from  what  is  set  forth  in  section  904,  d,  that  no  remedies 
can  be  properly  regarded  as  specifics,  neither  cinchona,  arsenic,  &c. ; 
since,  from  the  vast  variety  and  contradictory  nature  of  the  means  by 
which  intermittents  may  be  arrested,  we  may  clearly  perceive  that  no 
one  of  these  causes  exerts  what  is  understood  by  specific  effect.  The 
several  means,  however,  arrest  the  disease ;  and  they  do  it  by  insti- 
tuting such  changes  in  the  diseased  conditions  as  place  them  in  the 
way  of  restorative  changes  (§  672).  Each  one,  however,  determines 
changes  according  to  its  own  special  virtues,  and  in  no  other  sense 
are  they  specifics.  So  far,  then,  they  are  exactly  on  a  par  with  any 
other  remedy,  and  with  every  cause  of  disease  (§  52,  150,  151,  650, 
892  J  d).  But,  this  peculiarity  of  virtues  is  more  strongly  pronounced 
in  some  things  than  in  others,  and  is  seen  remarkably  in  cmchona ;  as 
in  its  profoundly  morbific  effect  during  the  hot  stage  of  the  febrile 
paroxysm,  and  its  equally  curative  demonstration  during  the  period  of 
intermission.  Here,  too,  I  may  again  say  that  its  mode  of  operating 
at  these  successive  stages  of  one  and  the  same  disease  is  distinctly 
seen  to  be  of  a  common  nature  (§  675,  89 li  k).  Here  we  have  not 
only  a  consistent  philosophy  throughout,  but,  also,  in  that  philosophy 
and  the  attendant  facts  a  fountain  for  many  practical  conclusions; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  importance  of  bringing  about,  in  a  general 
sense,  distinct  intermissions  before  resorting  to  what  are  emphatically 
denominated  remedies  for  intermittents ;  and  that  it  would  be  improp- 
er, in  a  general  sense,  to  employ  the  agents  now  under  consideration, 
in  remittent  fever,  or,  at  most,  not  till  the  febrile  action  has  been  mod- 
ified by  direct  antiphlogistic  means  (§  150,  847  g,  848,  857,  859  b. 
870  aa,  1059. — See  Modus  operandi  of  Cinchona,  p.  677,  ^  904  d) 
*  Also,  NoTK  Ek  p.  1183 
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Nor  may  wo  begin,  precipitately,  the  treatment  of  interraittenta  by 
cinchona,  Dor  by  any  agents  of  the  present  gioup,  simply  because  it  is 
an  iiitenuittent,  and  there  happens  to  exist  that  suspension  of  febrile 
action  which  is  knovv'n  as  the  period  of  intermisaion  (§  675,  890,  d, 
891  k,  /).  There  may  be  present  some  local  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion that  may  demand  the  aostraction  of  blood  ;  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  things  will  rarely  fail  of  requiring  a  cathartic,  at  least.  But, 
it  often  happens  Imfore  any  preliminary  treatment  may  have  been 
adopted,  that  an  intermission  is  pretty  strongly  pronounced,  and  yet 
that  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  condition  is  such  as  to  raise  appreheti* 
sions  that  the  patient  may  be  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  next 
paroxysm*  These  are  frequently  cases  for  grave  deliberation,  whethei 
we  shall  abstract  bl^jod,  or  administer  a  purgative,  or  an  emetic,  or  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  tho  employment  of  bark.  If  no  important  local  dis- 
ease be  present,  some  eight  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  should  he  giv 
en,  followed  soon  by  an  appropriate  dose  of  castor  oil,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  tho  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  exhibited  till  the  next 
paroxysm  takes  place.  It  will  not  do  to  prostrate  the  system  in  these 
cases  by  an  emetic.  In  the  way  now  suggested,  however,  we  may 
stay  the  violence  of  the  approaching  shock.    Will  chemistry  explain  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  any  serious  amount  of  congestion  in 
the  liver,  or  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  as  commonly 
happens  with  the  Hvor  especially,  we  shall  accomplish  nothing  by  this 
early  use  of  the  bark,  in  these  concentrated  forms  of  fever.  Either 
trust  alone  to  the  cathartic  till  after  the  next  paroxysm,  or  bleed  the 
patient  also.  There  is  no  **  debility**  in  the  case.  Keep  the  eye  on 
the  pathology.  Nature  may  rise  up  at  once  under  the  lancet,  when 
ehe  would  sink  under  an  emetic,  or  the  tonic  virtue  of  the  febrifuge 
(I  150,  56D  e,  576  e,  S47  ^,  848,  857,  859  h,  863  ri,  870  aa,  9GI,  962). 

892,  (/.  Having  brought  the  system  into  a  condition  for  the  admin- 
istration of  cinchona,  or  some  of  its  preparations,  we  are  next  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  two  methods  should  bo  adopted ;  for  there  are  two 
modes  of  treatment  having  ossontial  differences. 

One  of  these  methods  consists  in  making  a  very  strong  impression, 
at  once,  by  a  single  blow,  as  it  %vere,  upon  the  disteased  conditions, 
during  the  intermission,  by  the  administi-alion  of  a  large  dose  of  bark, 
or  of  quinia  (as  five  or  ten  grains  of  the  latter),  and  thus  endeavoring 
to  arrest  the  fever  at  once. 

The  other  method  is  one  of  greater  moderation ;  the  remedy  being 
exhibited  in  small  quantities  (as  that  of  a  grain  of  quinia),  at  intervals 
of  two  to  four  hours  throughout  the  intermission. 

By  the  latter  process  the  alterative  action  is  more  gradually  exert- 
ed ;  so  that  the  paroxysms  may  continue  to  recur  an  uncertain  num- 
ber of  times,  but  with  diminished  intensity,  till,  at  last,  they  disappear. 

And  now  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods,  in  the 
first  place,  we  can  readily  understand,  theoretically,  that  the  precipi- 
tate course,  ,by  largo  doses,  may  exasperate  any  coexisting  inflam* 
mation  or  venous  congestion ;  and  yet,  from  the  difference  in  the 
pathology  of  fever  and  inflammation,  the  former  condition  may  be 
overthrown. 

We  know,  also,  that  it  will  not  answer  to  arrest  the  fever  suddenly 
by  arsenious  acid ;  because  a  large  dose  of  that  remedy  may  inflict  a 
far  greater  evil  than  is  constituted  by  the  fever.     Such,  in  fact,  is  tho 
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nogative  reason ;  for  an  excessive  dose  of  arsenic  may  arrest  tlie  com- 
plaint at  once.  It  is  only,  therefore,  its  liability  in  large  doses  to  in- 
flict other  mischief  that  prompts  its  administration  in  small  doses. 
And  just  so  it  may  be  with  cinchona,  or  its  alkaloids,  and  their  salts. 
In  the  former  case  the  morbific  effects  are  strongly  pronounced,  and 
the  agent  is  not  prescribed  at  random.  But,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  large  doses  of  quinia.  The  attending  venous  congestions,  which 
are  very  apt  to  be  present  (and  far  less  frequently  other  forms  of  in- 
flammation), may  be  increased  an^  established  without  manifesting 
any  striking  phenomena  to  admonish  a  hasty  practitioner  of  the  mis- 
takes he  may  have  made  (§  790,  795  h,  798,  801,  806,  807,  811,  815. 
816,  961-964,  967). 

Now,  experience  shows  exactly  what  theory,  suggested  by  the  true 
operation  of  remedies,  rendered  more  or  less  probable.  Experience, 
I  say,  shows  that,  though  bark,  and  its  alkaloids,  in  large  doses,  will 
often  arrest  intermittent  fever  suddenly,  such  doses  are  liable  either 
to  induce  some  congestion,  especially  of  the  liver  or  of  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  or  will  aggravate  and  establish  some  coexisting 
congestion ;  and  thus,  while  the  patient  is,  for  the  present,  relieved  of 
the  fever  (§  904,  d),  he  is  dismissed  with  an  insidious  local  complaint 
that  not  only  renders  him  a  permanent  invalid  (resulting  often  m  in- 
durated enlargements,  §  803),  but  which  local  malady  may,  and  often 
does,  become,  in  a  process  of  time,  the  exciting' cause  of  another  at- 
tack of  fever ;  thus  showing,  also,  that  the  predisposition  to  the  con- 
stitutional ^sease  remains,  although  the  paroxysms,  and  therefore  its 
absolute  condition,  were  interrupted  (§  150,  560,  665,  666,  779,  904  d). 

In  other  words,  while  we  thus  inflict  a  useful  and  sudden  blow  upon 
the  fever,  o^  general  malady,  through  one  virtue  of  the  bark,  we  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  local  disease,  through  the  tonic  virtue,  in  itself  per- 
petually harassing,  underminine  the  constitution,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  so  establishing  the  predisposition  to  fever,  that  the  patient  will  con- 
tinue to  sufler  returns  of  it  from  time  to  time  during  the  residue  of 
the  brief  period  of  life  which  an  indiscreet  practice  not  unfrequently 
allots  to  him.  He  is  but  "  imperfectly  cured,"  as  Celsus  has  it ;  and 
these  imperfect  cures  become  the  slow  cause  of  those  chronic  enlarge- 
ments of^  the  liver  and  spleen  for  which  iodine  is  especially  beneficial. 
In  respect  to  relapses,  it  is  not  infrequent  that,  when  intermittents  are 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  large  dose  of  quinine  the  paroxysms  return  as 
soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  exercise  much,  or  to  take  his  ordinary 
food, — certainly  with  far  greater  frequency  than  when  the  case  has 
been  treated  upon  the  moderate  system  (§  847  g^  848,  857,  859  &, 
870  aa,  878).— Notes  K  p.  1119,  L  p.  1120. 

It  is  now  interesting  to  remark  that  the  plan  of  large  medication  is 
apt  to  be  adopted  by  those  practitioners  who  are  least  inclined  to  rec- 
ognize bloodletting  as  of  much  importance  among  remedial  agents,  or 
do  not  l^ee  in  the  philosophy  of  disease  any  other  elements  than  de- 
bility and  something  in  the  blood  to  be  expelled  or  neutralized  (§  569, 
960),  and  suppose  that  medicines  do  the  whole  work  of  cure  (J853, 856). 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gradually  alterative  process  is  pursu- 
ed, the  patient  is  not  only  about  as  expeditiously  relieved  of  the  fever, 
but,  also,  of  his  local  congestions ;  for.  Nature  has  now  a  chance  to 
throw  off  these  more  obstinate  affections  (§  904,  J),  which  she  is  great- 
ly disposed  to  do  waile  undergoing  the  gradual  removal  of  the  febrile 
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action ;  ao  only  we  da  nolhing  to  interfere  with  these  local  salutary 
efforts  (5  662).  But,  there  is  also  the  more  important  advantage  re- 
■ulting  from  the  negative  fact  of  not  directly  increasing,  or  actually 
producing,  congestiona  by  the  milder  system  of  treatment. 

According  to  this  plan,  certain  other  objects  of  the  highest  import- 
ance are  not  as  likely  to  be  overlooked  as  when  its  antagonist  is 
brought  into  action.  It  presupposes  a  tolerable  regard  for  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  pathological  conditions  before  the  treatment  is  begun, 
that  care  is  taken  that  all  congestions  or  inflammations  of  important 
organs  are  so  faf  mitigated  by  bloodletting  or  cathartics,  or  by  anti- 
mo  nial  alteratives,  and  the  intensity  of  the  fever  so  far  subdued  by 
some  one  or  more  of  those  direct  antiphlogistics,  as  shal!  render  the 
tonic  febrifuge  not  only  safe,  but  speedily  curative  (§  150,  151,  847^, 
848,  857,  859  h,  863  d,  870  aa)  ;  for  speedy  it  will  almost  always  be 
when  its  administration  is  proper,  and  tho  case  continues  to  be  judi- 
ciously treated.  If  the  intermissions  he  not  well  mai'ked,  there  proba- 
bly remains  some  special  burden  of  disease  upon  the  stomach,  or  liver 
l^r  other  important  organ,  which  should  he  yet  farther  mitigated  be- 
fore the  use  of  the  tonic  febrifuge  is  begun  ;  although,  as  already 
seen,  it  may  be  sometimes  employed  in  cautious  doses  where  the  local 
inflammatJuus  and  venous  congestions  have  refused  to  yield  to  blood- 
letting, cathartics,  antimonials,  &c.»  and  oven  now  and  then  at  rather 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  where  the  paroxysms  run  into  each 
other  (§062).  In  all  such  cases,  however,  we  should  move  on  with 
great  circumspection  ;  never  employing  the  agent  of  toni!^  virtues  till 
it  become  apparent  that  this  form  of  fever,  and  its  local  complications, 
are  not  likely  to  surrender  to  the  direct  antiphlogistic  means  {§  870  aa), 
Amotig  what  may  be  considered  the  subordinate  ricicdtes,  but 
which  are  truly  among  the  most  important,  are  perfect  rest  in  bed, 
and  a  total  privation  of  stimulating  and  solid  food  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fever,  whatever  may  he  its  prolongation.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, I  say,  what  an  important  agency  these  two  negative  remedies  ex- 
ert. Animal  food,  althoni^h  it  be  fluid,  will  stioiulate  injurionsly,  or, 
1 1  if  the  food  be  in  a  solid  form,  it  will  irritiite  the  stomach  mechanic- 
ally; while  the  erect  posture,  if  long  continued  at  least,  proves  in  oth- 
er ways  an  exciting  cause.  And  then,  as  to  all  those  things  which  so 
falsely  pass  under  the  denomination  of  refrigerants,  such  as  the  acid 
of  lemons,  oranges,  &c.,  they  never  fail  of  so  irritating  the  intestinal 
mucous  tissue  as  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  which  they  are  intended 
irto  assuage.  A  cathartic,  or  bloodletting,  are  the  only  things  that  de- 
T^serve  such  a  name^  unless  it  be  ice;  and  even  in  regard  to  ice  itself, 
1  either  of  the  first  means  may  prove  far  more  refrigerant  to  the  organic 
*  being  (§  150,  151,  440  e,  no.  14,  441  c,  442  ^  443  c,  447  c,  d,  447  h, 
447}/,  863  dy 

A  proper  want  of  attention  to  food,  and  fatigue  from  exercise,  du- 
'i  ring  convalescence,  are  the  great  causes  of  the  relapses  which  take 
pl&ce  after  well-treated  cases  of  intermittent  fever.     Almost  any  thing 
,  arrest  the  paroxysms  when  applied  under  favorable  circumstan- 
^cefl.     And  just  so  it  is  on  the  other  hand  ;  almost  any  thing  unduly  ap- 
. plied  will  reproduce  them  while  the  predisposition  is  strong,  as  it  com- 
monly is  for  some  time  after  their  subsidence.    Will  chemistry  explain? 
892,  tf.  In  the  quotidian  form    I  commonly  exhibit  one  grain,  iu  so- 
lution, of  tho  sulphate  of  quinia  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the 
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iotermissioiit  In  many  of  the  cases  the  patient  does  not  suffer  anoth- 
er paroxysm  after  the  preliminary  treatment  and  beginning  the  use  of 
quinia;  but,  in  a  majority  of  instances  he  has  another  paroxysm,  but 
of  great  comparative  mildness.  This,  however,  is  almost  invariably 
the  last  of  the  fever. 

In  the  treatment  of  tertians,  the  intermission  being  longer,  more 
time  is  allowed  for  producing  the  requisite  impression  by  the  quinia, 
and  I  therefore  take  no  unnecessary  risk  of  aggravating,  or  of  produ- 
cing any  local  forms  of  disease,  but  administer  the  sulphate  of  quinia 
in  doses  of  one  grain  once  in  three  or  four  hours;  and  1  continue  this 
regular  exhibition  of  the  remedy  throughout  the  night  In  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  cases  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  paroxysm  after 
beginning  the  use  of  the  quinia — so  only  the  fever  have  been  a  reg- 
ular tertian,  and  the  intermission  well  marked.  But  absolute  rest, 
and  a  fluid,  farinaceous  diet,  till  there  is  a  ftiilure  of  tlie  periodical  re- 
turn, are  a  sine  qua  non. 

892,y!  The  various  means  which  I  have  now  stated  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  regular  intermittents,  with  the  exception  of  cinchona,  are  still 
more  important  in  remittent  and  continued  fevers;  and  their  im- 
portance increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  any  local  inflam- 
mations and  congestions  of  important  organs.  The  former  afiection 
is  here  far  more  apt  to  spring  up  than  in  intermittent  fever,  espe- 
cially in  the  continued  form ;  while  venous  congestion  is  the  predom- 
inating condition  in  intermittents  and  remittents. 

892,  g.  When  the  hot  stage  of  an  intermittent  is  unusually  pro- 
longed I  have  found  it  most  useful  to  employ  not  more  than  hdf  a 
grain  of  quinine  at  a  dose ;  and,  in  remittents,  of  the  most  formidable 
nature,  after  repeated  abstractions  of  blood,  and  the  exhibition  of  ca- 
thartics, especially  of  calomel,  and  alterative  doses  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, 1  have  in  the  end  resorted  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  minute 
doses  set  forth  in  section  870  aa^  and  patients  have  been  thus  rescued 
from  otherwise  inevitable  death. 

Here,  too,  as  in  numerous  other  gradations  of  febrile  action,  espe- 
cially where  the  constitutional  afiection  is  not  subdued  into  a  distinctly 
intermitting  form,  or  where  it  remains  complicated  with  declining  in- 
flammations, quinine  may  be  brought  to  bear  advantageously  in  small 
doses,  by  associating  with  it  the  minimum  doses  of  tartarized  antimo- 
ny, when  the  former  agent  would  be  otherwise  morbific.  The  anti- 
mony lessens  irritability,  subdues  arterial  action,  and  thus  counteracts 
the  stimulant  virtue  of  the  tonic  febrifuge,  while  it  also  reaches  more 
profoundly  by  its  alterative  virtue.  For  an  opposite  rectifying  in- 
fluence tonics  may  be  sometimes  brought  usefully  to  the  aid  of  anti- 
mony ;  especially  where  unsubdued  chronic  inflammations  are  kept  up 
by  prolonged  indigestion.  So,  again,  cathartics,  especially  the  neu- 
tral salts,  may  be  added  to  tonics  with  the  same  double  intention ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  tonics  may  be  combined  with  cathartics  to  coun« 
teract  the  prostrating  influence  of  the  latter. 

892,  h.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  at  a  dose  is  common  ; 
anl  this  explains  the  reason  why  an  impression  has  obtained  that  this 
compound  is  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  or  to  produce  purging.  If  its 
full  effects  in  such  quantities  were  farther  analyzed  and  better  appre- 
ciated we  should  also  hear  of  them  much  more  unfavorable  reports. 
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892,  i.  The  celebrated  French  writer,  and  admirable  practitioner, 
Tisflot,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  complained  that  the  bark 
had  Buffered  much  in  reputation  from  being  employed  in  too  small 
a  quantity.  The  subject,  in  consequence,  was  submitted  to  the  test  of 
critical  observation.  The  dose  employed  by  himself,  and  which  wa» 
about  the  same  as  sanctioned  by  the  distinguished  men  of  that  age, 
was  one  drachm  of  the  powdered  bark.  If  the  fe\'er  were  of  the  ler* 
lian  ty]>e  he  administered  eight  of  these  doses  during  the  intermission, 
or  a  dose  every  three  hours.  For  a  quartan  he  prescribed  the  same 
dose,  and  at  the  same  interval,  so  that,  instead  of  an  ounce,  as  in  the 
tertian  form,  an  ounce  and  a  half  would  be  taken  during  the  period 
of  intermisfiion.  *'  Those  doses/'  he  says,  '*  frequently  prevent  a  rep- 
etition of  the  paroxysm."  And  thia  it  %vould  have  done  with  greater 
Buccesfi  had  it  not  been  the  usage  of  those  days  to  enjoin  exercise 
upon  these  patients,  and  even  to  allow  them  solid  food  during  the  in- 
termission. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  bark,  Tissot  gave  the  maximum  doso  that  was 
mostly  employetl.  This  was  considered  abundantly  large,  Tissot, 
iodeed,  observes  that,  **  The  frequent  failures  of  die  bark  are  owing  to 
Bmall  doseg.  On  such  occasions  the  medicine  is  cried  down  and  con- 
demned as  useless,  when  tbe  disappointracDt  is  solely  the  fault  #if  thosa 
who  do  not  employ  it  properly." 

If  we  allow,  therefore,  the  largo  proportion  of  one  grain  and  a  half 
of  the  alkaloids  to  one  drachm  of  good  bark,  artd  that  the  febrifuge 
virtue  of  cinchona  depends  mostly  upon  these  principles,  we  s!»all  not 
have  more  than  one  grain  at  a  dose  m  actual  operation,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  compound.  But,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  barks 
in  common  use  there  is  not  the  cjuaritity  of  one  grain  of  the  alkaloids 
in  a  drachm  of  the  bark.  The  crown  bark  of  Loxa  (C.  Condaminea), 
an  excellent  species,  and  mostly  in  use  in  Tissot's  day,  has  leas  than 
half  a  grain  of  the  alkaloids  to  each  drachm.  These  facts  are  of  great 
practical  moment  as  it  respects  the  important  question  now  before  us ; 
as  ihey  come  from  some  of  the  very  best  observers,  men  who  would 
venture  upon  bloodletting  whenever  necessary,  and  who  had  the  same 
question  under  consideration. — Notes  K  L  pp.  1119,  1120. 

In  Tissot's  time,  however,  there  were  many  wlio  employed  exces- 
sive doses  of  the  bark,  and  thus  injured  or  destroyed  their  patients. 
And  this,  of  course,  was  another  reason  why  the  bark  %va3  often  in  dis- 
repute. The  alkaloids,  it  is  true,  are  rather  less  morbific  ;  but  not  at 
all  sn  in  the  ratio  of  the  moderate  and  immoderate  practice.  The 
consequences,  therefore,  are  the  same  now  as  represented  by  Tissot, 
Morton,  Tarti,  Sydenham,  and  othem,  in  their  times. 

Be  it  also  remembered,  that  they  who  are  thus  fearless  of  tlie  cin- 
chona alkaloids,  and  others  who  administer  calomel  by  the  table-spoon- 
ful in  congestive  fever,  and  tartar  emetic  in  five  to  ten  grain  doses, 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  &:c,,  are 
the  very  ones  who  most  condt'imn  tbe  greatest,  safest,  and  most  spee- 
dy of  all  means  for  the  cure  of  such  afToctions*  And  just  so,  too,  as 
in  former  times,  the  public,  seeing  the  failure  of  their  eflhrta  with 
quinia»  and  other  powerful  internal  agents,  as  is  very  natural  with  a 
class  so  entirely  uninformed  nf  the  true  merits  of  the  case,  run  to  an 
opposite  extreme^  and  imbibe  a  belief  that  medicines  are  hazardous 
unless  in  such  small  doses  aa  shall  exert  no  ofFect  whatever.     The 
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confideuoe  of  the  public  being  thus  more  or  less  impaired  in  the  whole 
profession,  there  will  not,  of  course,  be  wanting  those  who,  as  in  Tis- 
sot's  day,  will  take  advantage  of  this  false  conclusion,  and  will,  as  in 
former  times,  employ  cinchona,  and  other  remedies,  in  such  minute 
doses  as  will  render  no  aid  to  Nature  (§  854  hb,  878,  894,  mottoes), 

892,  k.  The  large  medication  by  quinia  may  be  traced  up,  in  part, 
to  the  analogous  use  of  tartarized  antimony  m  Europe.  But,  while 
the  treatment  of  intermittents  by  doses  of  five  and  ten  grains  of  quinia 
has  extended  fix)m  Europe  to  America,  we  have  not  kept  pace  with 
its  progress  there.  How  far  this  practice  has  had  its  origin  in  physi- 
ological or  pathological  facts  may  appear  from  some  of  the  results 
which  have  been  affirmed  by  its  advocates.  Thus,  the  distinguished 
M.  Piorry,  having  embraced  the  opinion  of  M.  Louis  that  the  enlarged 
and  indurated  spleen,  a  condition  which  often  supervenes  on  neglected 
or  badly-treatea  intermittents,  is  the  cause  of  the  fever,  applied  the 
treatment  upon  that  hypothesis.  Accordingly,  we  learn  from  M.  Pi- 
orry the  following  results.  In  a  patient,  for  example,  affected  with  a 
quotidian,  we  are  gravely  told  that, 

"All  the  organs  were  healthy,  except  the  spleen^  the  length  of 
which  was  seven  inches  and  ten  lines,  breadth  five  inches  and  five 
lines."  • 

To  this  patient  thirty  grains  of  quinia  were  given  at  a  dose,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  afterward  the  hypeitrophied  spleen  was  reduced  more 
than  one  inch  iu  its  length  and  breadth,  as  ascertained  by  percussion ; 
but  which  we  may  regard  as  physiologically  impossible.  Four  days 
afterward,  as  the  paroxysms  still  continued,  M.  Piorry  gave  this  pa- 
tient forty  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  at  a  dose ;  and  measured  the 
spleen  by  percussion  in  twenty  minutes  afterward,  and  /ound  it  more 
than  four  inches  shorter  than  when  the  first  dose  was  exhibited ! 
Other  cases  of  the  same  nature  are  related,  in  which  he  administered 
sixty  grains  of  the  sulphate  at  a  dose ;  with  the  never-failing  efiect  of 
reducing  the  spleen  at  least  an  inch  in  all  its  dimensions  within  the 
regular  time  (twenty  minutes)  after  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy  (§ 
854  hb,  857,  878). 

These  reports  of  cases  have  been  extensively  circulated,  and  in- 
corporated into  the  "  experimental  philosophy'*  of  the  day.  Sigmond 
has  a  salutary  remark  upon  this  subject,  which  may  not  be  without  its 
advantages  in  this  place.     Thus : 

"  He  who  has  in  early  youth  sedulously  watched  the  practice  of 
hospital  physicians,  and  has  heard  from  them  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment which  was  formerly  pursued ;  he  who  has  compared  what  he 
himself  saw  at  that  period,  with  what  he  gathers  from  the  most  emi- 
nent writers,  and  has  then  enjoyed  opportunities  of  drawing  his  con- 
clusions from  the  bed-side  of  patients,  both  in  public  establishments 
and  at  their  own  houses,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  the  application  to  practice  of  the  rules  that  are  laid 
down  by  some  individuals  with  such  dogmatic  precision ;  he  can  also 
judge  of  the  inutility  of  those  theories  which  appear  based  upon 
plausible  foundations,  and  which  are  often  promulgated  by  individu- 
als who  hastily  draw  conclusions  from  few  facts,  and  who  commence 
explanations  of  their  own  views,  ignorant  of  what  has  been  thought, 
said,  and  practiced  by  some  of  the  able  men  who  have  preceded 
them ;  who  are  again  reviving  doctrines  which  time  and  experience 
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have  already  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous.  TfiC  disregard  (^physi- 
ology and  pathology  has  been  one  of  the  great  fallacies  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  The  devotion  to  morbid  anatomy y  however  praisewor- 
thy is  its  investigation,  haa  absorbed  too  much  of  the  consideratioD  of 
some  of  our  most  eminent  medical  philosophei^.  They  have  rather 
reasoned  from  the  ravages  which  disease  has  committed  ^  than  from 
the  signs  and  symptoms,  and  from  the  gradual  development  of  the 
morbid  functions  of  organs.  Hence  fever  has  been  imagined  to  be 
a  local  disease,  and  hence  the  various  theories  have  led  not  only  to 
unsound,  bul^  in  my  opinion,  to  dangerous  praclice/*  *'  The  enlarge- 
ment and  induration  of  the  ep!een,  wliich  attend  upon  mismanaged 
intennittont  fever,  are  not  uncommonly  produced  by  the  neglect  of 
the  proper  means  previous  to  the  use  of  cinchona,  and  by  its  admin- 
istration in  the  wrong  stage/' — Siomond's  Lectures,     London^  1637. 

8^2,  kk^  In  what  haa  now  been  said  of  the  employment  of  ciuchona 
with  a  special  reference  to  chronic  enlargements  of  the  spleen  (§ 
892,  k)^  it  is  not  intended  to  be  implied  that  the  agent  is  not  more  or 
leas  adapted  to  such  cases;  as  it  is,  also,  to  analogous  affections  of  the 
liver»  &c.»  which  supervene  upon  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 
But,  in  all  such  cases  there  are  other  means  not  less  important;  such 
as  a  well  logulated  diet* of  mild  vegetable  food,  leeching  and  vesica- 
ting the  affected  region,  the  local  or  internal  use  of  iodine,  &:c.  In 
all  such  cases,  however,  the  doses  of  quinia  should  not  exceed  one 
, grain  ;  and  the  practitioner  and  his  patient  must  yield  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  and  be  content  with  advances  toward  a  stale  of  cure 
that  shall  corrospondj  in  eorae  degree,  with  the  gradual  progi^ess  of 
the  disease  from  its  incipient  to  its  aggravated  form  (§  150,  548  a, 
557  a,  855,  856,  926). 

892,  h  Poreira  has  presented  a  good  summary  of  the  effects  of 
quinia  in  the  exclusive  practice,  as  infen*ed  from  general  expenence. 
Thus: 

'*  In  dosGs  of  ten  grains,  sulphate  of  quinia  has  produced  on  man 
three  classes  of  effects : 

*'  1.  Gaatro-enteritic  irritation,  marked  by  pain  and  heat  of  the  gas- 
tric region,  nausea,  griping,  and  purging. 

"2.  Excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  manifested  by  increased 
fullness  of  pulse  and  augmented  respiration.  Furred  tongue,  and 
other  symptoms  of  a  febrile  state,  arc  obseiTed. 

**  3.  Disorder  of  the  core hro- spinal  functions,  indicated  by  head- 
ache, giddiness,  contracted,  and  in  some  cases  dilated,  pupils,  disor- 
der of  the  external  senses,  agitation,  difficulty  of  performing  various 
voluntary  acts,  somnolency,  in  some  cases  delirium,  in  others  stupon** 
— PEREirti's  Materia  Mcdica, 

Here,  then,  are  a  great  variety  of  symptoms  which  denote  the  per- 
Dicious  effects  of  quinia  as  having  followed  immediately  its  exhibition 
in  dtjses  of  ten  grainst  and  I  have  witnessed  many  of  them  fromjive 
ffrains  only.  But,  it  is  these  strong  demonstrations  only  which  are 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  practitioners,  while 
the  more  obscure,  but  analogous  effects  of  which  I  have  spoken,  pass 
unheeded,  or  are  imputed  to  other  causes. 

89<J,  m.  Let  us,  then,  look  well  to  tlio  preparatory  treatment.  Let 
us  scrutini7:e  the  varied  and  exact  pathology  of  the  individual  cases 
of  intermittent  fever;  and  clear  up,  at  least,  any  local  congestions 
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that  are  so  apt  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  tonic  febrifuge.  But,  let  us 
not  neglect  the  important  consideration  that  these  local  states  aie  im- 
bued with  the  special  influences  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  constitu- 
tional affection,  and  that  they  are  more  or  less  amenable  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  and  would,  doubdess,  be  far  more  so  but  for  the  tonic  vir- 
tue of  the  febriftige  (§  650,  662  c,  662,  670,  814-816,  847  g,  848, 
857).  Where  they  are  marked  by  periodical  exacerbations  they  may 
refuse  to  yield  in  their  specific  nature  to  all  things  else  than  some 
agent  of  very  peculiar  virtues ;  and  here  it  is  that  cinchona,  or  arse- 
nic, manifest  their  effects  as  specifics.  But  it  is  far  from  being  cer- 
tain that  such  agents  are  indicated  because  the  local  conditions  of  dis- 
ease do  not  give  way  to  a  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment.  It  may  be 
that  this  treatment  has  been  imperfectly  applied,  that  too  little  blood, 
perhaps,  may  have  been  abstracted,  that  leeching  or  blistering  have 
been  improperly  neglected,  or  out  of  their  relative  order  to  general 
bloodletting  and  caSiartics,  or,  that  some  untoward  exciting  causes, 
such  as  errors  in  food,  or  fatigue,  &c.,  have  been  in  operation  to  de- 
feat the  right  influence  of  the  principal  remedies  for  inflammation 
These  are  considerations  of  great  moment,  and  should  duly  pass  un- 
der review  in  all  cases,  before  we  summon  to  our  aid  the  power  in 
reserve ;  especially  if  the  local  symptoms  do  not  fluctuate  like  the 
paroxysms  of  fever  (§  151,  675,  686,  847  g,  848,  870  aa). 

Again,  however,  cases  arise  where  the  local  affections  put  on  a  dis- 
tinctly intermitting  character.  The  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion 
rise  and  fall  with  the  febrile  paroxysms  and  the  intermissions,  or  those 
of  pleurisy  undei^o  the  same  fluctuations.  Here,  therefore,  there  is 
little  or  no  room  for  doubt,  after  a  full  impression  has  been  made  by 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  upon  the  general  pathological  condition. 
This  preparatory  treatment  adopted,  the  first  moderate  dose  of  qui- 
nine will  of^en  tell  us  that  it  has  reached  deeply  the  peculiar  mooifi- 
cation  which  had  been  impressed  upon  the  congested  or  inflammato- 
ry states  by  the  miasmatic  cause ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
remedies  for  common  inflammation  been  neglected,  and  no  impression 
had  been  thus  made  upon  the  universal  pathological  condition,  that 
grain,  or  less,  of  quinia  \vould  have  exasperated  the  whole  condition 
of  disease  (§  137  d,  150,  151,  650,  672,  673,  801,  814,  857,  870  aa). 

892,  n.  The  foregoing  peculiarly  modified  states  of  congestion  and 
inflammation,  in  their  supposed  intensity  (§  892,  w»),  are  not,  however, 
common  in  America;  but,  it  is  more  common  to  find  that  remittent 
fevera,  notwithstanding  any  remaining  congestions  with  which  they 
may  have  been  complicated,  will  be  ultimately  benefited  by  very  small 
and  cautious  doses  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  (§  150,  870  aa), 

892,  0.  It  should  b^  added  that  it  has  occasionally  happened  within 
the  experience  of  the  best  observers,  that  acute  and  violent  inflamma- 
tions have  occurred  independently  of  intermittent  fever,  where  the  in- 
flammation has  refused  to  yield  to  bloodletting,  &c.,  but  has  subse- 
quently surrendered  speedily  to  the  bark.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, however,  that  these  rare  conditions  are  under  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  the  remote  causes  of  intermittents  (§  150,  151,  813  a,  816). 

892,  f.  Besides  the  affections  which  I  have  considered  in  the  fore- 
going sections,  there  are  others  of  an  intermitting  character  to  which 
the  cinchonas,  and  their  allies,  are  especially  adapted.  These  are  the 
well-known  intermittent  head-aches,  intermittent  neuralgia,  intermit- 
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tent  amaurosis,  intermittent  ophthalmia.  &c,  j  all  of  which  probably  de* 
pendj  for  their  specific  character,  upon  the  vegetable  miasmata  that 
lay  the  foundation  of  intcrnvittont  anil  remittent  fever  (§  150, 650,  &c.)» 
Such  lias  been  the  opiinon  of  tlio^e  who  have  lived  and  written  in  tho 
midst  of  such  affections.  *'  The  same  cause/'  says  Tissot,  **  which 
produces  the  intermittent  fever,  frequently  occasions  also  disorders 
that  return  periodically  at  the  same  hoori  without  shivering,  without 
heat,  and  often  without  any  quickness  of  the  ptilse.  Such  disorders 
generally  observe  the  intermissions  of  the  quotidian  or  tertian  fevers, 
but  much  more  tseldom  those  of  quartans.  I  have  seen  violent  vomit- 
ings, and  retchings  to  vomit,  with  inexpressible  anxiety,  the  severest 
oppressions,  tlie  most  racking  coHch,  dreadful  palpitation  and  tooth- 
aches, pains  in  the  bead,  and  very  often  unaccountable  pain  over  one 
eye,  the  eyelid,  eyebrow,  and  temple,  on  the  same  side  of  the  face, 
with  a  redness  of  that  eye,  and  a  continual  trickling  of  lem^s*  I  have 
also  seen  such  a  prodigious  swelling  of  the  affected  part,  that  the  eye 
projected,  or  stood  out,  above  an  inch  from  the  hcad»  covered  by  the 
eyelid,  which  was  also  extremely  inflated  or  puffed  up.  All  lliese 
maladies  begin  precisely  at  a  coitain  hour,  last  about  the  usual  time 
of  a  fit,  and  terminate  without  any  sensible  evacuation,  return  exactly 
at  tho  same  hour  the  next  day,  or  the  next  but  one," 

This  reminds  us  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  the  practitioner  in  the  mala- 
rious districts  of  the  Utihed  »States  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  tlie 
graphic  portrait  the  same  things  in  bis  almost  daily  walks,  as  he  does 
in  the  **  epidemics''  of  the  venerated  father  of  medicine. 

The  treatment  of  the  foregoing  cases  is  very  embarrassing,  unlcBS 
we  are  prepaied  by  a  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  pathological  char- 
acter;  and,  having  quoted  the  experience  of  Tissot  as  to  their  occur- 
rence, I  cannot  do  better  than  to  state  the  treatment  which  was  pur- 
sued by  one  who  is  so  eminently  entitled  to  our  confidence ;  especial- 
ly as  that  treatment  has  not  been  improved. 

If  the  affection  was  decidedly  inflammatory ^  as  in  the  cose  of  the 
eye,  he  abstracted  blood.  Then  he  goes  on  to  remaik  that,  '*  There 
is  but  one  medicine  that  can  efiectiially  oppose  these  periodical  mal- 
adies, whicli  is  the  bark.  Nothing  affords  relief  in  the  fit,  and  no  other 
medicine  ever  suspends  or  puts  it  ofl'.  But,  I  have  cured  some  of  these 
disorders  with  the  bark,  and  especially  those  affecting  the  eyes,  which 
happen  ofloner  than  the  other  conditions^  after  their  duration  for  many 
weeks,  and  after  the  ineffectual  use  of  bleeding,  purging,  baths,  blis- 
ters, and  a  great  number  of  other  remedies.  If  a  proper  quantity  of 
it  be  given,  tho  next  fit  is  very  raild ;  the  second  is  prevented,  and  1 
never  saw  a  relapse  in  these  cases*  as  often  happens  with  intermittent 
fevers."     But  Tissot  had,  also,  a  preliminary  treatment, 

Tissot  %vrote  before  arsenic  had  come  into  use  as  a  remedy  for  in- 
termittent fever,  and  which  has  been  subsequently  employed  with 
great  success  for  tho  intermitting  headache,  &c, 

892,  q.  There  is  one  form  of  continued  fever  to  which  the  bark  is 
adapted  in  its  advanced  stages,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  tinctun> 
is  often  the  best,  and  tiial,  too,  where  stupor  has  come  on,  along  with 
subsultiis  tendiniim^  black  tongue,  aordes,  &;c*  This  form  of  the  con- 
tinued fever  is  the  typhus,  and  belongs  to  climates  where  the  inler^ 
mitting  diseases  are  scarcely  known  to  occur.*  In  these  cases*  iho 

♦  I  have  ihown  in  the  JHed,  and  Phm,  Ccmm.  (vol.  2,  pp.  44D,  690)  tliHt  typj^ut  or 
typhoid  fever  does  notoriginnto  in  the  U,  S.  south  of  Lnt,  4t^  The  **J<mi  ti/pkoid^ 
of  our  civil  vtikTis  th^  amgtttive  rtmitttrU  fever, — Aiignst. — 1862*— Notk  S  p.  1124, 
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bark  appears  to  act  both  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.    But,  it  is  suited 
only  to  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

892,  r.  Whenever  cinchona,  or  its  alkaloids,  prove  beneficial  under 
other  circumstances  than  such  as  have  been  stated  in  the  foregoing 
sections  they  operate  in  virtue  of  their  tonic  property.  But,  like  all 
other  tonics  their  range  of  usefulness,  in  this  acceptation,  is  very  lim- 
ited ;  being  suited  only  to  advanced  stages  of  acute  disease,  or  to 
some  chronic  maladies  in  which  digestion  is  peculiarly  impaired,  or 
to  others  attended  by  profuse  mucous  discharges,  as  in  old  and  ex 
cessive  bronchial  secretion,  old  diarrhceas,  &c.  Their  best  effects  as 
tonics  are  probably  manifested  in  feeble  scrofulous  habits,  when  di- 
gestion is  impaired ;  and  along,  perhaps,  with  iodine.  They  exert, 
also,  a  kindly  influence  upon  the  shattered  constitutions  of  old  vene- 
real subjects,  especially  when  mercury  fails  of  its  usual  ofKce,  and 
then,  also,  iodine  should  oflcn  go  with  it.  They  are  among  the  pres- 
ent helps  to  broken-down  debauchees. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  inconsiderable  advantages  that  arise 
from  cinchona  as  a  tonic,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  that  group  of  reme- 
dies, as  it  does  in  its  rank  among  the  special  alteratives  for  intermit- 
tent diseases.  The  contrast  in  effects  separates  very  widely  from 
each  other  these  coexisting  virtues,  while  the  limited  advantages  of 
one  or  its  more  frequent  pernicious  effects  tell  us,  forcibly,  to  beware 
of  the  whole  group  of  tonics. 

AR8ENI0U8   ACID. 

892|,  a.  Arsenious  acid,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  diseases, 
has  been  rapidly  passing  into  the  great  reservoir  of  forgotten  things ; 
whither  it  has  been  driven  by  the  power  of  novelty,  and  the  superior 
excellencies  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  But,  it  remains  as  ever  a  sure 
friend  of  man  whenever  his  necessities  may  oblige  him  to  call  it  from 
obscurity.  It  is  partly  from  these  considerations,  and  in  part  to  look 
at  its  peculiar  attributes  as  a  curative  agent,  and  thus  to  elicit  new 
rays  of  light  upon  organic  life  and  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  that  I 
shall  ventute  to  disturb  the  repose  of  this  once  busy  member  of  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

.  But,  these  objects  need  not  detain  us  long,  as  I  contemplate  a  ref- 
erence mostly  to  its  relations  to  intermittent  diseases ;  and  much  of 
what  was  said  of  cinchona  is  applicable  to  arsenic.  This  agent,  how- 
ever, is  not  complicated  by  any  tonic  virtue,  as  otherwise  supposed 
by  many,  which  divests  it  of  objections  that  are  relative  to  that  char- 
acteristic of  cinchona.*  Yet,  it  has  the  attribute  of  a  violent  poison, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  liable  to  disastrous  effects  from  its  incautious 
use.  But,  with  this  contingent  objection  the  amount  of  evil  which  it 
has  inflicted  is  insignificant  with  that  which  is  constantly  in  progran 
from  the  untimely  application  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  from  its  ex- 
cessive administration.  In  one  case  the  immediate  evils  are  less 
striking,  or  creep  slowly  on ;  in  the  other  it  is  death  itself  who  stands 
before  us. 

892},  b,  Arsenious  acid  appears  to  be  more  or  less  poisonous  to  all 
animals.  In  its  therapeutical  dose  it  produces  no  apparent  effect 
upon  man  in  health ;  which  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  facts  that 
aamonish  us  against  all  conclusions  as  to  remedial  agents  from  what 
may  be  witnessed  of  their  effects  upon  the  healthy  system,  and  to  give 

*  The  foppowd  tonfe  rlrtae  of  anenlc  If  predicated  moetlr  of  VoghlTe  azperlmente  on  broken 
down  honwa,  whieb  hare  benn  incorporated  into  mMlcal  philoeophx  (f  854  Ihy  80%i  i^  k"). 
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our  attention  to  the  properties  of  life  as  their  suaceplibilities  may  be 
afTected  in  disease  (§  150,  854,  870  aa,  892i  a). 

In  reapect  to  the  manifestalioos  of  arsenic  in  morbid  states  of  the 
hody,  independently  of  its  curative  effects,  they  may  be  sufficiently 
learned  from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Fowler,  that,  **in  320  cases,  some- 
what more  than  one  third  was  attended  with  nausea;  nearly  one  third 
with  an  open  body ;  and  about  pne  third  with  griping.  Vomiting, 
pur^ings,  swellings,  and  loss  of  appetite  were  but  rare  m  comparison 
with  the  preceding  eSects^  and  their  less  frequent  occun-ence  was  gen- 
erally found  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  hero  enumerated.  About 
one  hflh  of  the  cases  attended  with  nauaea,  and  one  fourth  of  those 
attended  by  an  open  body^  were  unconnected  with  any  other  effects* 
Griping  did  not  often  occur  alone.  Purging  and  loss  of  appetite  sel- 
dom or  never  alone,  and  vomiting  was  always  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  nausea.** 

The  foregoing  observations  unfold  the  nature  of  the  general  inffu- 
ences  which  may  be  more  or  less  expected  from  the  therapeutical 
dose  of  ai^enic,  and  illuBtrate  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  organic 
properties,   Such  effects,  however,  may  be  generally  avoided  (§  857), 

892J.  c,  Powler's  Report  upon  tho  effects  of  arsenic  appeared  in 
1786,  and  Fubsei|uent  experience  has  amply  established  its  febrifuge 
viitue.  It  appoara,  indeed,  to  have  succeeded  not  only  occasionally 
in  the  hands  of  most  practitioners  of  experience  where  the  bark  and 
its  alkaloids  have  failed,  but  even  upon  au  extensive  scale  in  certain 
epidemical  intermittents.  It  owes,  in  fact,  its  early  reputation  con- 
Biderably  to  its  success  in  an  intermittent  fever  which  infested  Great 
Britain  about  llie  year  1780,  and  which  prevailed  for  more  than  two 
years.  But,  it  was  the  obstinacy,  more  than  the  great  prevalence  of 
this  epidemic,  which  rendei-B  it  memorable;  and  thb  the  more  so 
from  its  resistance  of  the  bark,  and  its  submission  to  arsenic.  This 
was  one  of  the  occasions  in  which  the  bark  fell  into  considerable  dis- 
repute ;  and  we  now  comprehend  the  reason  of  its  frequent  faihire 
during  the  epidemic  of  which  1  am  speaking.  Bloodletting  was  not 
then  the  fashion  in  Great  Bntain,  and  this  fever  was  attended  by 
those  local  congestions  and  inflammations  which  either  demand  the 
loss  of  blood,  or,  at  least,  render  it  necessary  to  any  safety  in  the  early 
administration  of  bark.  But  this  tonic  febrifuge  was  administered 
without  the  requisite  advantages  of  a  preliminary  treatment,  and  llie 
local  conditions  of  disease  were  accordingly  exasperated,  the  fever 
aggravated  and  prolonged,  and  often  rendered  fatal  by  the  very  rem- 
edy upon  which  there  was  tho  sole  reliance  (§  847  g^  848,  654  ^^, 
857.  863  d,  870  aa). 

However,  therefore,  the  bark  may  have  been  thus  baffled  in  its  ef- 
fects as  a  febrifuge,  and  inflicted  the  evils  of  a  tonic,  it  was  no  fault  of 
the  remedy,  but  of  the  practitioners,  who  neglected  the  tnie  pathology 
of  the  disease,  overlooked  the  local  developments,  and  permitted  their 
prejudices  against  bloodletting  and  cathai'tica  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  which  might  have  acciiied  from  the  Peruvian  febrifuge.  Be- 
ing thus  baffled  in  their  attempts  with  an  agent  of  tonic  virtues,  a  few 
practitioners  availed  themselves  of  the  reputation  which  arsenic  had 
obtained  in  Poland  as  a  febrifuge;  and  this  substance  being  destitute 
of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  virtues  of  cinchona,  it  was  more  compatible 
with  the  local  condition  of  disease,  and  therefore  succeeded  in  the 
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hands  of  those  few  better  than  the  bark.  It  was  apt,  however,  to  oc- 
casion vomiting  and  purging ;  but  these  effects  were  mostly  the  con- 
sequence of  a  neglect  of  the  appropriate  means  for  subduing  the  force 
of  the  local  burdens  of  disease. 

Parallel  with  the  foregoing  is  an  opinion  which  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Sigmond. 

"  The  effects  of  arsenic  are  much  more  striking  in  the  intermittent 
fever  occurring  during  the  autumnal  months,  than  during  that  which 
is  prevalent  in  the  spring;  and  the  more  intensely  the' miasm  has  act- 
ed upon  the  system,  the  more  decided  are  its  good  effects,  while  cin- 
chona, and  the  barks  of  certain  trees,  produce  their  characteristic  ef- 
fects during  the  spring." — Siomond's  Lectures,  1837. 

I  have  quoted  this  remark  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  views 
which  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  failure  of  the  bark  m  the  English 
epidemics,  and  as  it  is  its  tendency,  also,  to  encourage  the  use  of 
arsenic  in  the  autumnal  intermittents,  without  any  just  ground  for  the 
conclusion  as  to  its  superiority  over  the  bark  in  the  fevers  of  that  sea- 
son. The  greater  success  of  arsenic  as  here  stated  has  been  observed 
only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  administer  the  bark  indiscreetly,  and 
without  properly  subduing  the  local  congestions  and  inflammations 
which  are  every  where  more  common  and  severe  in  the  autumnal  than 
in  the  vernal  intermittents.  And,  as  one  of  the  evidences  that  the 
greater  success  of  arsenic,  under  the  circumstances  now  stated,  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  virtues  of  cinchona  I 
may  quote  the  remark  from  Pereira  that,  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
termit the  use  of  arsenic  during  the  febrile  paroxysm.  In  agues,  ac- 
companied with  inflammatory  conditions,  where  cinchona  and  quinia 
disagree,  arsenic  may,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  be  sometimes  admin 
istered  with  the  best  effects.''     It  has,  he  says,  no  tonic  virtue. 

Immediately  afler  the  events  of  the  British  epidemic  of  which  I  had 
been  speaking,  Dr.  Fowler  appeared  ynth.  his  '*  arsenical  solution," 
or  the  liquor  potassae  arsenitis ;  which  has  been  supposed  by  many 
to  surpass  the  ai-senious  acid  in  its  remedial  virtues.  This  preparation 
became  the  means  of  establishing,  rapidly,  the  character  of  the  new 
agent  all  over  Europe. 

892J,  d.  The  question  arises,  next,  as  to  what  conditions  of  inter- 
mittent fever  arsenic  is  applicable  in  preference  to  cinchona.  Wo 
have  seen  that  the  bark  and  its  alkaloids  are  capable  of  surmounting 
the  disease  with  great  certainty  and  rapidity  under  its  ordinary  con- 
ditions when  properly  administered ;  and  this  qualification  supposes 
that  other  remedies,  such  as  bloodletting,  and  especially  cathartics 
and  antimonials,  shall  be  brought  into  operation  whenever  demanded 
by  the  general  or  local  symptoms.  The  disease,  being  thus  treated 
according  to  its  variable  pathological  conditions,  and  the  Peruvian 
febrifuge  vdthheld  till  its  application  is  compatible  with  the  patholog- 
ical states  as  meliorated  by  the  direct  antiphlogistics,  we  may,  un 
doubtedly,  in  almost  all  cases  which  are  seen  in  their  early  stages, 
succeed  completely  with  the  alkaloids,  and  thus  avoid  a  remedy,  which, 
like  arsenic,  is  liable  to  the  objections  of  being  fatal  in  the  dose  of  a 
single  grain,  or  of  inducing  violent  symptoms,  or  of  laying  the  founda* 
tion  of  other  serious  and  even  fatal  affections,  in  its  usual  therapeu* 
tical  doses,  if  administered  in  inauspicious  conditions  of  the  system, 
or  when  continued,  under  favorable  circumstances,  beyond  a  certain 
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penod.  These  considerations  leave  no  doubts  therefore,  that  the  al- 
kaloids should  be  first  employed  in  every  case  of  inlermittents,  whether 
they  be  of  fever,  or  of  those  other  local  disea^^es  having  periodical  par- 
oxysms, aa  considered  in  secrions  relative  to  the  hark.  Such,  indeed, 
were  the  conclusions  of  the  soundest  medical  experience  before  the 
intrcKluction  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids;  and,  whilo  balancing  the  mer- 
its of  these  remedies  we  cannot  too  well  consider  the  safety  of  ont 
when  employed  with  a  proper  reference  to  pathological  conditions, 
and  the  dangers  of  die  other,  under  all  conditions,  that  are  liabl©  to 
accrue  from  over-doses.  But  this  objection  applies  only  to  the  care- 
loss,  and  may  be  predicated  of  many  other  remedies  in  common  uae. 
We  mufeit  take  the  world,  however,  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  should  be; 
and  when,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  a  choice  exists,  let  us 
banish  tlio  e%il  as  far  as  the  choice  extends.  It  shnuld  still,  however, 
be  recollected  that,  in  the  case  of  the  bark,  a  morbific  virtue  may  bo 
in  operation  in  the  rherapeulical  doses  of  that  agent,  while  the  8am« 
*ipecial  virtue  docs  not  appertain  to  arsenic  (§  150,  847  ^,  &4S,  859, 

.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  arsenic  will  he  wanted  mostly  in  neg* 
lected  or  badly-treated  cases  of  intermittent  fever ;  and  the  former 
will  be  more  likely  to  yield  to  other  means  than  the  latter.  In  the 
neglected  cases,  disease  can,  at  most,  have  been  aggravated  only  by 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  while  art,  with  its  powerful  morbific 
agents,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  very  intractable  local  maladies  that 
shall  impart  great  obstinacy  to  the  consiiiytional  disease,  as  uninter- 
mitting  exciting  causes*  {§  659,  b).  Cases  undoubtedly  arise,  also,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  such  as  the  autumnal  (§  892}  c)»  to  which 
arsenic  is  better  adapted  than  quinine,  or  where  the  latter  may  fail  on 
account  of  its  tonic  virtue.  Again,  other  cases  sometimes  present 
themselves  at  all  seasons  where  the  vegetable  remedy  fails  under  the 
most  judicious  treatment.  This  may  be  owing  to  very  peculiar  modi- 
fications of  the  pathological  states,  or  to  unusual  affections  of  certain 
parts,  or  to  some  idiosyncrasy.  In  short,  arsenic  is  the  next  remedy, 
appertaining  to  the  group  before  us,  which  should  be  tned  after  the 
failure  of  cinchona.  But,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  agents  from  other 
groups  may  not  bo  equally  or  more  appropriate.  It  happens,  fre- 
quently, in  prolonged  or  badly-treated  cases  of  intermittent  fever 
where  tlie  liver  or  spleen  becomes  the  scat  of  enlargements  and  indu- 
rationst  that  iodine  may  be  employed  very  successfully  in  conjunction 
with  quinine.  The  accession  of  these  two  agents  to  the  Materia  Med- 
ica  has  contributed,  largely,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  to  the  facill 
ties  of  art. 

It  has  placed,  indeed,  the  foregoing  affections  greatly  under  the 
control  of  either;  and,  what  is  very  important,  where  the  bark  was 
inadmissible  during  the  coexistence  of  fever  with  the  chronic  derange- 
ments, quinine  is  often  adapted  to  both  conditions ;  so  only,  the  treat- 
ment be  properly  conducted  in  its  otlier  details.  Iodine,  however,  is 
only  appropriate  afler  an  ascendency  is  obtained  by  other  remedies 
over  the  febrile  state,  and  where  the  force  of  the  local  affections  has 
BO  yielded  that  they  inflict  no  exciting  reflex  nervous  influences  upon 
the  organs  of  circulation.  Otherwise,  tliat  intensity  should  be  first 
moderated  by  leeching,  blisterinsr^  low  diet,  &c.  With  this  qualifica- 
tion, and  in  the  absence  of  fever,  iodine  1ms  contributed  not  a  litllo 
ftjward  the  exclusion  of  arsenic  from  the  tieatment  of  ngnes. 
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in  some  of  the  conditions  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  arsenic  is 
advantageously  associated  with  quinia,  or  administered  in  the  associ* 
ated  form  of  a  salt 

892|-,  e.  We  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  arsenic  ranks  next 
to  cinchona  in  the  certainty  with  which  it  overcomes  intermittent 
fever.  But,  it  is  less  certain,  and  less  rapid  in  effect ;  and  the  objec- 
tion which  applies  to  it  as  an  energetic  poison  in  over-doses  should 
hold  it  in  reserve,  to  be  employed  only  where  cinchona,  or  quinine, 
properly  administered,  may  faiL  Such  as  may  study' disease  in  its 
philosophical  aspects,  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  varied 
pathological  conditions,  firmly  resisting  the  prejudices  which  timidity 
or  ignorance  have  heaped  upon  bloodletting,  and  who  prescribe  for 
the  absolute  conditions  rather  than  for  the  name  of  a  disease,  will 
rarely  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arsenic  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  intermittent  fever. 

892  J, y!  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  this  agent  may  be  found 
more  useful  in  the  distinctly  intermitting  inflammations  which  accom- 
pany marsh  fever.  It  is  always  difficult  to  adapt  even  a  cinchona  alka- 
loid to  these  inflammatory  states,  while  it  never  fails  to  exasperate  the 
inflammation  if  administered  before  a  strong  impression  has  been 
made  by  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlogisties. 

892  j-,  g.  Intermitting  headache  is  a  more  common  form  of  period- 
ical disease  than  inflammation,  in  which  arsenic  proves  often  useful, 
and  frequently  where  cinchona  has  failed.  And  so,  also,  of  periodic 
tic  douloureux. 

8921,  h.  Besides  the  intermitting  affections,  there  are  others  to 
which  arsenic  is  well  adapted,  and  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  pro-  . 
foundly  alterative  and  comprehensive  remedial  virtues  of  this  agent. 
These  remaining  conditions  of  disease  are  so  evidently  different  from 
the  intermitting,  that  I  have  reproduced  the  arsenical  preparations  in 
two  other  groups  of  remedies,  in  my  Materia  Medica.  It  is  impor- 
tant, in  the  first  place,  to  regard  each  remedial  agent  of  two  or  more 
virtues  as  a  whole,  and  to  consider  its  operation  under  its  compound 
aspect.  But,  in  this  state  of  complexity  they  cannot  be  brought  into 
that  practical  use  which  is  promoted  by  the  method  which  I  have 
projected  of  considering  the  various  properties  of  remedies  in  an  in- 
dividual sense,  and  according  to  the  prominent  conditions  of  disease 
to  which  they  are  suited,  and  by  associating  under  the  several  denom- 
inations of  disease  the  various  remedies  sidapted  to  them,  and  in  the 
relative  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  and,  therefore,  presentine 
under  each  denomination  groups  of  remedies  having  certain  remediu 
virtues  analogous  to  each  other,  however  they  differ  in  other  proper* 
tics,  or  however  different  may  be  the  special  influences  by  which  the 
various  agents  under  any  given  denomination  of  disease  establish 
those  changes  which  give  to  Nature  the  recuperative  start.  In  this 
manner  a  single  compound  remedy  comes  to  be  distributed  into  what 
is  equivalent  to  several  agents ;  each  remedial  adaptation  to  possess 
an  individuality  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  remedial  virtues  that 
qualify  the  agent  as  a  remedy  for  other  morbid  conditions.  In  diis 
way,  I  say,  we  avoid  a  confusion  which  has  prevailed  so  extensively 
from  considering  a  remedy  of  compound  virtues  in  its  general  aspect 
alone.  We  are  led  to  an  attentive  examination  of  its  several  virtues, 
of  their  critical  relations  to  different  pathological  conditions  and  thus 
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to  acquire  a  more  Jisdnct  apprehefision  of  the  properties  of  life,  of  tho 
modus  operandi  of  remedial  agenta^  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  tho 
orgai;ic  being  under  all  his  conditions  of  health  and  disease. 

892  J,  i.  The  diseases  which  fall,  more  or  less,  ynder  the  power  of 
arsenic,  and  which  illustrate  the  extent  of  its  remedial  virtues  beyond 
those  which  have  been  hitherto  considered,  consist  of  certain  chronic 
eruptive  affections  of  the  akin,  cancer,  noM-me-tangere,  chmnic  rheu- 
matism»  diseases  of  tho  hones,  chorea,  elephantiasis,  &:c.  lu  some 
of  these  conditions,  especially  in  cancer,  it  is  applied  exteni ally  as 
well  as  internally.  Iodine  has  been  also  advantageously  associated 
with  arsenic  in  tho  treatment  of  some  of  these  afibclions, 

892i,  L  The  variety  of  discafies  to  which  arsenic  is  adapted,  and  its 
inertness  upon  the  hci\lttiy  body  in  its  therapeutical  doses,  illustrate  my 
doctrineB  of  operation  through  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions,  and  of 
the  increased  susceptibility  of  morbid  stxitcs  (§  143  c,  222-233^,  500  m, 
892  b,  892i  t\  900,  902,  1050)*— Note  L  p.  1120. 


892i,  a.  Considering  the  extensive  and  powerful  nature  of  the  al- 
terative action  of  iodine,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  its  small  therapeuti- 
cal doses  it  produces  no  well-marked  effects  upon  tho  function  of  any 
organ  in  its  healthy  state.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  goes  with 
arsenic,  and  the  rest,  in  ilkistraling  the  nature  of  life,  and  in  enforcing 
a  limitation  of  inquiries  into  the  therapeutical  capabilities  of  remedial 
agents  to  morbid  states  of  the  body  (§  137  d,  150,  854  bh,  870  aa^ 
892}  b).  When  its  iise  is  long  continued,  emaciation  is  said  to  have 
■  sometimes  followed,  and  now  and  then  a  low  state  of  gastro -enteritis 
has  been  supposed  to  have  supervened  when  iodine  has  been  employ- 
ed in  large  closes.  This,  however,  is  considered  a  rare  effect,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  incautious  use  of  the  medicine.  It  has  doubtless 
happened  in  morbidly  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  137 
d,  150),  Lugol,  who  had  great  experience  with  iodine,  says,  tliat  so 
far  from  even  occasioning  a  wasting  of  the  hndy  it  promotes  growth, 
and  increases  the  size  of  organs,  in  their  healthy  stale,  Tho  nervous 
system  is  said,  also,  to  have  been  occasionally  disturbed,  in  natural 
states  of  the  body,  by  thenipeutical  doses  of  iodine;  attended  by 
headache,  giddiness,  &c.  But  here,  too,  there  had  probably  been  an 
antecedent  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  &c.  It  has  been  also 
laid  to  iodine,  that  it  has  occasioned  a  slate  of  t)*e  system  which  merits 
a  name  significant  of  one  of  its  morbific  tendencies;  and  hence  that 
of  iodkm  has  been  associated  with  the  remedy »  This  condition  is 
marked  by  vomiting,  purging,  cramps,  emaciation,  fever,  &c.  But,  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  tho  fault,  in  these  cases,  is  chargeable  to  malad- 
ministration. Others  have  affirmed  that  iodine  has  occasioned  saliva- 
tion ;  but  this,  also,  is  denied  by  others.  In  any  event,  such  a  result 
is  extremely  rare.  Twelve  grains,  on  an  average,  have  been  given 
daily  for  eighty  days,  making  960  grains,  without  any  manifest  effect 
In  excessive  doses,  however,  iodine  is  capable  of  acting  as  an  irritant 
poison  J  or,  should  disease  be  present,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject 
is  changed.     I  have  never  witnessed  any  of  these  alleged  effects. 

A  remedy,  therefore^  so  exempt  from  all  untoward  action  upon 
the  healthy  body,  and,  withal,  as  inoffonpive  when  skilfully  used  in 
raorhid  states^  yet  capable  of  a  vast  range  of  the  most  important  rcme- 
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dial  effects,  must  be  i-egarded  as  an  accession  to  the  Materia  Medica 
of  great  value. 

892  i,  h,  I  have  been  thus  led  to  consider  the  failures  of  iodine  upon 
tlie  body  in  a  state  of  health,  in  its  ordinary  doses,  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  them  with  some  of  the  remarkable  therapeutical  influences 
of  which  iodine  is  capable,  and  to  show  how  the  vital  states  are  chan- 
ged in  their  relation  to  remedial  agents  by  morbid  states.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  equally  instituted  with  many  other  very  powerful  reme- 
dies, even  those  which  are  liable  to  act  upon  morbid  states,  in  their 
therapeutical  doses,  with  the  intensity  of  energetic  poisons,  or  strike 
at  other  alarming  maladies,  yet  manifest  no  sensible  effects  upon  the 
healthy  organism  (§  137  d,  150, 870  aa^  892^  b,  A,  Note  L  p.  1120). 

892  j^,  €.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  demonstration  of  which  io- 
dine is  capable  is  in  those  latent  forms  of  disease  where  nothing  is 
present  to  denote  the  morbid  state  but  some  gradual  change  of  organ- 
ization. This  is  seen  especially  in  bronchocele,  for  which  affection  it 
surpasses,  greatly,  any  other  remedy.  And  here  it  may  be  said,  as 
indicative,  in  every  aspect  of  the  subject,  of  the  vital  philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  iodine,  that  it  is  often  as  efficient  in  most  of  the  local 
forms  of  disease  for  which  it  is  employed  whether  it  be  administered 
internally,  or  applied  externally.  It  is  also  an  important  fact,  of  the 
same  import,  that  the  external  application  must  be  made  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  affected  part,  when  disease  is  seated  internally ;  in  which 
respect  its  mode  of  action  through  a  reflex  nervous  process  borrows 
light  from  the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants.  Its  control  over  the 
ordinary  form  of  bronchocele  is  thoroughly  established,  and  where  it 
has  failed  I  have  no  doubt  it  l^as  been  generally  owing  to  some  defect 
in  the  treatment  (^  893  a,  c,  <?,  m,  905|,  1059,  1088  h). 

I  say,  the  common  form  of  bronchocele ;  for  there  are  some  condi- 
tions of  the  thyroid  gland  which  nothing  will  reach ;  which  is  one  of 
the  endless  exempliflcations  of  the  importance  of  addressing  our  rem- 
edies to  the  exact  pathological  condition.  Now  the  true  bronchocele 
is  constituted  by  a  low  indolent  action  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  that 
which  results  in  hypertrophy ;  better  known  at  present  as  a  **  lesion 
of  nutrition."  To  these  lesions  iodine  is  adapted ;  and,  although 
it  seek  out  the  obstinate  forms  of  disorganization,  there  are  some 
morbid  changes  of  tlie  thyroid  gland  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
bronchocele  where  this  agent  has  disappointed  expectation,  and  has 
suffered  the  blame  of  another's  fault.  Among  these  intractable  con- 
ditions are  formations  in  the  gland  of  other  substances  than  deposits 
of  lymph,  such  as  stony  and  other  concretions.  Or,  again,  the  organ 
takes  on  a  scirrous  condition.  Or,  at  other  times,  it  enlarges  sudden- 
ly, and  shows  high  vascular  action,  which  ends  in  an  effusion  of  serum ; 
the  gland  becoming  enlarged  in  consequence.  But  this  condition  is 
not  apt  to  remain  long ;  and,  although  it  subside  spontaneously,  it  is 
not  amenable  to  iodine.  The  remedies  consist  of  leeches,  vesicants, 
&c. ;  and,  if  such  treatment  be  applied  to  the  indurated  states  of 
bronchocele,  preliminary  to  the  use  of  iodine,  this  remedy  will  not 
often  fail  of  accomplishing  the  residue  of  the  cure.  It  is  also  indis- 
pensable to  subdue,  in  the  first  place,  any  attendant  excitement  of  the 
general  circulation,  or  functional  derangement  of  the  chylopoetic  vis- 
cera. These,  indeed,  are  important  objects  of  attention,  whatever  be 
tne  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  iocline  may  be  prescribed.     Th# 
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exienidl  use  of  iodine,  in  the  treatment  of  goitre,  is  net  less  efficient 
than  tlic  internal ;  so  that  both  methods  may  bo  associated.  Or,  where 
objections  apply  to  the  more  constitutional  mode,  the  local  application 
is  oflen  admissible.  But  iodine  will  not,  like  the  mercurials,  extend 
Its  influence  over  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the  skin.  Its 
eflfect  is  then  by  local  reflex  nervous  actions  (§  497, 893  f,  1059. 1088  by 

892  J,  d.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  iodine  Dr.  Coindet  applied  it 
successfully  to  the  euro  of  ecrofula.  His  observations  were  soon  fol- 
lowed lip  by  others;  so  that  the  claims  of  the  remedy  became  early 
established  in  respect  to  thia  most  intractable  disease.  Numerous 
cases  and  memoirs  were  published^  all  tending  to  advance  inquiry 
into  the  new  and  extraordinary  agent;  extraordinary  as  well  in  its 
relations  to  the  inorganic  as  the  organic  world.  It  was  early  and  suc- 
cessfully tried  upon  an  extensive  scale  by  Dr.  Manson  in  various  con- 
ditions of  scrofula,  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  Sec, ;  employed  both  inter- 
nally and  extei'nally.  Then  followed  Lugol,  attached  to  the  hospital 
of  St,  Lotiis,  who  published  three  memoirs  confirming  the  favorable 
report  of  his  predecessors.  This  narrative  seems  to  be  due  to  the  early 
founders  of  a  remedy  which  has  already  bestowed  incalculable  bless- 
ings upon  man ;  approaching  even  cinchona,  since  we  bad  in  arsenic, 
and  numerous  other  means,  pretty  good  substitutes  for  that.  And 
now,  when  %ve  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  countless  numbers  who 
have  been  already  rescued  from  the  grave  by  iodine  alone,  and  when  wo 
attempt  to  think  of  the  labyrinth  of  medical  philosophy  through  which 
the  enlightened  physician  directs,  with  so  much  relief  to  the  whole 
race  of  man,  the  most  potent^  as  well  as  the  milder  ac^ents,  of  the  Ma- 
teria Mcdica, — ay,  the  rcmedium  principah  itself,  what  shall  be  said 
of  that  credulity  of  the  public  which  reposes  its  confidence  in  the 
charlatan,  or  yields  the  Ptean  triumph  to  an  Apollo  in  surgery  t 

Lugol's  authority  is  valuable.  His  experience  has  scarcely  beeTi 
improved.  He  employed  the  remedy  internally  and  externally,  and 
treated  the  various  conditions  to  which  scrofula  is  liable,  from  the 
simple  glandular  swelUng,  ulceration,  abscess,  &c.,  to  its  destructive 
eflects  upon  the  cartilages  and  bones.  An  exception,  however,  must, 
and  probably  always  vnll,  be  made  in  respect  to  tuberculous  phthisis. 
He  prefers  a  solution  of  iodine  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  water. 
This  he  administered  either  in  the  form  of  drops,  or  largely  diluted 
wth  water  under  the  denomination  of  ioduretted  mineral  water.  It 
has  become,  indeed,  a  standing  fonuula;  but  to  which  there  is  the 
same  objection  as  applies  to  all  other  analogous  prescriptions.  They 
all  require  vaiiaiions  In  the  relative  proportions  of  iheir  constituent 
parti,  and  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  varying  pathological  states  of  a 
common  form  of  disease  (§  150,  C72,  673,  857,  &c.).  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  union  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  often  bcreas- 
es  the  efficacy  of  the  simple  iodine ;  although  the  salt,  being  less 
energetic,  is  often  better  auapted  to  irritable  statef  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  where  the  circulatory  organs  are  liable  to  excitement.  It  b 
readily  seen,  therefore,  that  for  this  reason  the  iodide  of  potassium 
may  be  often  united  in  variable  proportions  to  the  more  active  and 
irritating  form  of  the  remedy. 

892  J,  e.  It  should  be  considered,  however,  in  reviewing  the  favora- 
ble reports  which  have  been  made  of  a  new  remedy,  ihat  hero,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  other  observers  have  been  less  successful  with  ioibnc; 
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though  a  general  admission  obtains  that  it  is  more  useful  in  scrofulous 
affections,  with  the  exception  of  phthisis,  than  any  other  agent.  This, 
therefore,  is  sufficient  to  place  it  upon  very  high  ground  as  it  respects 
the  most  Protsean  disease.  There  is  much  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  those  who  have  been  least  successful  have  oflen  failed  from  not 
having  bestowed  the  same  attention  upon  those  general  means  of  im- 
proving health,  such  as  diet,  warm  clothing,  exercise,  &c.,  which  are, 
of  themselves,  not  unfrequently  curative  of  scrofulous  affections ;  as 
they  are  of  syphilitic  When  remedies  are  emrployed  in  any  given 
disease  for  the  cure  of  which  they  have  acquired  the  reputation  of 
specifics,  we  are  often  apt  to  rely  too  exclusively  upon  the  supposed 
specific,  and  the  remedy,  in  consequence,  frequently  fails  when  it 
would  have  succeeded  under  a  proper  regard  for  the  subordinate 
means.  Failure  in  this  respect  may  turn  the  "  specific"  into  a  form- 
idable foe,  especially  in  active  forms  of  disease  (§  137  d,  150,  &c.). 

Again,  since  the  early  day,  recent  to  be  sure,  of  the  wonder-work- 
ing power  of  iodine,  the  reputed  pathology  of  scrofula  has  undergone 
a  revolution ;  and  where  abstraction  of  blood,  general  or  local,  a  non- 
stimulating  diet,  &c.,  were  often  considered  necessary,  especially  in 
the  primary  stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  a  tonic  and  stimulant  treat- 
ment has  been  erected  upon  the  new  doctrine  (§  4,  5j-.  Also,  Med, 
and  Phya.  Camm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634,  743-746,  780-782).  From  my 
own  observation,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  iodine  is  yet  destined 
to  yield  a  subordinate  aid  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  phthisis ; 
while  it  will  rarely  fail  to  aggravate  the  disease  if  employed  before 
infiammation  is  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  lancet,  low  diet, 
&c.,  or  where  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  is  in  an  ir- 
ritable state. — Note  F  p.  1114,  Mm  p.  1141. 

892|,  /.  Thirdly.  The  power  of  iodine,  and  of  its  combinations, 
reaches  yet  farther,  and  more  remarkably,  perhaps,  than  as  respects 
its  control  over  bronchocele.  It  has  often  accomplished  the  removal 
of  certain  chronic  affections  which  appeared  to  have  been  excluded 
from  the  reach  of  every  other  medical  agent.  This  has  been  especially 
true  of  many  cases  of  those  affections  which  have  run  on  to  induration. 
Here  it  is  that  iodine  illustrates  its  remarkable  virtues  as  an  alterative, 
in  breaking  up  the  most  obstinate  conditions  of  disease,  changing  en- 
tirely the  long-established  morbid  action  of  those  capillaries  from 
which  the  deposition  of  a  peculiarly  modified  condition  of  lymph 
arises,  and  which  forms  some  of  the  worst  enlargements  and  indura- 
tions short  of  carcinoma  (§  733y)  738,  740  a,  b) ;  while,  also,  its  ^an- 
itive  effect  must  extend  to  the  absorbent  system  of  the  part,  increas- 
ng  its  energy,  and  thus  reducing  the  volume  of  the  organ  and  restor- 
ing it  to  its  natural  state.  Mercury,  it  is  true,  will  accomplish  this  in 
some  instances,  but  is  comparatively  inoperafive,  and  they  are  beybnd 
the  reach  of  quinine. 

So  also  in  those  chronic  enlargements  and  indurations  of  the  liv- 
er and  spleen  which  form  the  sequelae  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers  the  Peruvian  alterative  finds  a  competitor  in  iodine,  though 
they  will  now  harmonize  together  (§  892,  kk).  Mercury,  too,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  is  also  more  or  less  applicable  to  these  conditions.  Bat, 
to  iodine  we  look  with  greater  confidence  in  the  intractable  shapes ; 
and  here  we  may  not  calculate  much  upon  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 
Nevertheless,  even  here  mercury  may  be  often  advantageously  asso- 
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ciated  with  lodino ;  and  thU  is  particularly  true  of  bad  forma  of  he- 
patic induration,  lodino,  however,  i&  more  apt  to  lake  in  its  ikera- 
peutical  scop©  those  enlargements  of  the  spleen  which  are  known  aj 
ague  cakes.  They  have  often  yielded  to  its  influence  in  this  and  ir 
other  countries  j  and  sometimes,  indeed,  where  the  splenic  induration 
has  been  independent  of  fever,  and  %vhere  quinia  is  powerleas  (§  662  a^ 
813  h,  814,  815  b,  802  M).     Leeching  often  proniotes  their  etiect 

The  uterus,  in  its  former  inlractable  indurations  and  enlargements, 
has  frequently  yielded  of  late  to  the  altcralive  action  of  iodine.  Even 
when  of  a  bony  hardness,  and  filling  nearly  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
this  condition  of  the  uterus  has  given  vvuy  to  iodine  in  the  space  of 
six  weeks,  the  volume  of  the  organ  redticed  to  the  natftral  size,  and 
the  catamenia  restored.  Hero  the  dependence  was  upon  iodine  alone; 
and  justly  so,  since  there  was  no  local  or  constitutional  inflammatory 
symptom  to  require  the  co-operation  of  a  depletory  treatment.  But, 
tn  other  examples,  where  more  or  Icsss  active  inflammation  Jiaa  at- 
tended the  uterine  enlargements,  local  and  general  bloodletting,  rest, 
low  diet,  &c,,  have  heen  brought  advantageously  to  the  successful  use 
of  iodine  (§  855,  S56).  It  is  astonishing,  too,  with  what  rapidity  these 
eondhions  of  the  uterus  Itave  given  way  ;  yielding  entirely,  in  the  most 
iuccessful  cases,  within  periods  varying  from  six  weeks  to  four  months. 

These  uterine  cases,  like  the  ophthalmic,  illustrate  the  safety  and 
advantage  of  applying  iodine  directly  to  the  affected  part,  wherever 
accessible  j  it  being  rubbed,  in  the  funTi  of  an  ointment,  in  the  case  of 
the  uterus,  upon  the  neck  of  that  organ.  This  practice  has  succeed- 
ed especially  where  tho  neck  of  the  uterus  has  been  the  special  seat 
of  induradon,  and  of  those  hard  tumors  which  are  liable  to  run  into 
ulceration. 

lodino  has  even  made  salutary  impressions  upon  ovarian  tumors; 
and  here,  also,  it  is  mainly  useful  in  the  indurated  enlargements  of  the 
ovaries,  and  probably  little,  if  at  all,  in  ovarian  dropsy. 

Leaving  the  uterine  system  for  its  associate  mammary  gland,  W8 
have  many  accounts  of  its  partial  success,  at  least,  in  those  scirnjuB 
aflfections  which  put  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  cancer,  but  without  ita 
malignancy;  relieving  the  distress,  and  holding  the  disease  in  check  ; 
while  even  cancer  itself,  and  in  its  ulcerated  state,  is  said  to  have  dep- 
rived mitigation  from  the  external  use  of  iodine. 

Few  affections  are  more  sad  than  enlargements  and  indurations  of 
the  prostate  gland  ;  and  hqre,  too,  the  sufferer  has  sometimes  obtained 
relief  fi'om  thia  remarkable  agent,  btith  from  its  intemal  and  external  use. 

1* he  parotid  glands  swell  up  and  remain  permanently  enlarged  and 
indurated  after  scarlatina,  and  from  other  transient  causes ;  and  the 
lymphatic  glands  become  involved  in  the  same  way  from  sympathy 
-with  diseased  states  of  the  stomach,  or  from  other  causes  not  connect- 
ed with  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  In  all  these  cases,  iodine  is  the  most 
efficient  agent ;  at  least,  in  a  general  sense.  But  these  are  cases,  also, 
for  leeching  ;  which  not  only  greatly  helps  the  restorative  change,  but 
imparts,  also,  greater  efficacy  to  the  iodine.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual 
that  repeated  applications  of  leeches  to  these  glandular  tumors,  al- 
though of  an  extremely  indolent  nature,  will  alone  overthrow  their 
morbid  states,  and  disperse  the  whole  affection.  It  is  a  common  mode 
of  treatment  in  my  practice,  and  has  often  revealed  an  alteiative  influ* 
©nee  of  the  remedy  of  which  cupping  **  ''jcapahle  (^893  a,  f,  q,  920). 
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^2^9  g.  Iodine  has  been  employed  internally  and  externally,  with 
various  degrees  of  advantage,  in  chronic  affections  of  the  skin,  such  as 
lepra,  icthiosis,  psoriasis,  &c.,  and  it  has  been  applied  in  the  same  way 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  phagedenic  and  other  destructive  ulcers, 
which  often  put  on  favorable  changes  under  the  local  as  well  as  con- 
stitutional effects  of  this  agent ;  which  is  also  equally  true  of  bromine. 

892^,  A.  Nor  has  secondary  syphilis  refused  to  yield  to  the  power 
of  iodine ;  and  this,  too,  in  cases  where  mercury  has  either  failed,  or 
has  aggravated  the  affection.  But,  these  coses  are  not  common,  and 
.  we  should  not  be  led  away  from  the  better  remedy  by  rare  exam- 
ples of  greater  success  from  an  agent  which  will  commonly  fail. 
Where  iodine  has  succeeded  in  cases  of  this  nature,  without  the  co- 
operation of  mercury,  the  syphilitic  affection  may  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  scroftilous  diathesis  (§  659,  662  a).  Besides  the  in- 
ternal proof  concerned  in  these  cases,  the  foregoing  conclusion  is 
strengthened  by  the  emaciation,  ulcerations  of  the  skin  and  throat, 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  bones  and  periosteum,  which  often  attend 
cases  where  iodine  has  exerted  an  independent  sway. 

But  iodine  has  succeeded  most  happily  in  syphilitic  cases  when 
combined  with  mercury ;  especially  where  syphilis  has  affected  scrof- 
ulous subjects.  But  simple  iodine,  true  to  its  great  prerogative  of 
overthrowing  deep-seated  mischief  of  chronic  glandular  inflammations, 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  old  venereal  affections  of  the  testicles, 
and  to  indolent  buboes. 

892^,  f.  Gronorrhcea  and  leucorrhoea,  in  their  indolent  states,  have 
been  successfully  treated  by  iodine ;  especially  so  in  scrofulous  habits, 
when  the  relief  it  yields  is  more  uniform  than  in  other  cases. 

892^,  k,  I  stated  just  now,  that  iodine  has  been  more  successful  in 
real  ovarian  tumors  than  in  simple  ovarian  dropsy ;  but  other  drop- 
sical affections  have  not  escaped  the  far-reaching  virtues  of  this  new 
agent ;  though  I  have  not  much  to  say  in  commendation  of  its  efficacy 
on  this  score.  As  in  many  other  affections,  it  is  evident  that  iodine 
delights  in  the  worst  forms  of  dropsy,  and  is  little  disposed  to  grapple 
with  those  simple  conditions  which  depend  upon  mere  inflammation 
of  the  serous  or  cellular  tissues.  It  makes  its  attack,  rather,  upon 
those  dropsies  which  nothing  else  will  reach ;  such  as  are  symptom- 
atic of  organic  affections  of  the  liver,  or  kidneys,  or  spleen,  or  heart, 
&c.,  and  where  a  low  inflammation  is  instituted,  sympathetically,  in 
the  serous  tissue  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  as  the  immediate  proxi- 
mate cause*  and  kept  up  by  the  organic  disease.  And  now  we  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  iodine  will  sometimes  reach  these  most  formidable 
dropsies,  since  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  agent  to  break  up  old 
organic  lesions ;  atid,  in  exerting  this  astonishing  office  in  regard  to 
the  liver,  &c.,  the  cause  which  maintains  the  serous  inflammation  ts 
removed,  and  the  dropsical  affection  disappears  as  a  consequence. 
Hence,  again  and  again,  the  importance  of  looking  well  not  only  to 
the  nature  of  the  pathological  cause,  but  to  all  the  complications  with 
which  it  may  be  attended,  and  their  sympathetic  relations  to  each  oth- 
er (§  905). 

892  J,  I,  Iodine  has  been  successfully  employed  as  an  emmenagoguo 
by  most  of  the  physicians  who  have  illustrated  its  uses.  My  own  ob- 
servation leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  mostly  useful  in  restoring  men- 
struation in  subjects  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis ;  and  here  it  will  be  sal* 
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Qtary,  if  not  coiitrtt-indJcated  by  irritable  atatee  of  the  trtomacli  and  in- 
teatincs.  But,  even  in  such  cases  the  iodide  of  starch,  or  the  milder 
pponge, may  be  admissible;  aijd  this  remark, it  will  be  readily  Been, b 
more  or  less  ap[»licable  to  other  affections  atiended  by  morbid  irrita- 
bilily  of  the  g astro- intestinal  mncous  tissue^ 

The  same  a^ent  is  also  entitled  to  much  consideration  as  an  indirect 
emmenag-ogue  in  all  cases  where  suspended  menstruation  is  complica- 
ted with  chronic  enlargements  or  indurations  of  any  of  the  great  in- 
ternal vi&cera.  In  these  instances  the  uterine  affection  is  only  symp- 
tomatic of  graver  disease,  as,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  majority  of 
other  cases,  to  depend  upon  a  primary  though  only  simple  derange- 
ment of  some  other  part,  especially  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  689  I, 
905),  the  uterus  being  disturbed  by  reflected  nervous  actions. 

892^,  m.  Chronic  rheumatism  has  proved  itself  amenable,  in  some 
cases,  to  iodine.  We  shall  find,  however,  much  better  remedies  for 
rheumatism,  in  all  its  aspects.  But,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  power 
so  sovereign  in  many  other  intractable  maladies  should  sometimes 
succeed  in  whatever  less  dlfficnlt  and  somewhat  analogous  instances 
it  may  be  brought  to  bear.  It  must  be  considered,  also,  that  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  is  common,  and  that  here  iodine  is  at  home, 

8921^,  n.  In  the  form  of  iodine  vapor  the  novelty  is  even  held  up  as 
a  remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption  by  Sir  C*  Scudamore,  Sir  James 
MuiTay,  and  others.  But,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  this  condition 
can  be  affected  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  constitutional 
method,  and  it  may  he  expected  that  the  vapor  will  share  the  fate  of 
boiling  tar,  and  the  steam  of  the  horse-stable. 

892J,  o.  Gout  has  yielded  to  this  potent  but  quiet  remedy.  The 
swellings  of  the  joints  have  given  way  not  only  in  chronic,  but  in 
Bome  acute  forms  of  the  disease.  Those  practitioners  who  have  em* 
ployed  it  in  the  latter  case  are  probably  of  them  who  cure  the  same 
disease  with  hark  and  wine,  and  it  has  begn  overrated  in  the  former. 
With  the  same  expenmenlal  views  iodine  has  been  administered  in 
diabetes  mellitus  ;  but,  whether  it  may  bo  useful  or  detnmenial  in  this 
disease  will  depend,  clearly,  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case  ;  especially  upon  the  stale  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  take  an 
important  part  in  the  pathology  of  diabetes  (^  1007  c). 

892i,/>,  lodino  is  employed  by  the  surgeon  for  various  local  pur- 
poses, among  which  many  forms  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers  are  the  most 
common.  Here  it  often  manifests  its  sanative  influence,  J>ul  more  so 
when  the  cases  justify  its  internal  use.  It  were  well,  too,  if  these 
cases  were  oftener  treated  according  to  the  precepts  of  medical  phi 
losophy  and  the  experience  of  sound  physicians. 
•  892|,  q.  Tlie  ioduretted  bath  has  been  overrated,  and  the  proof  is 
against  the  supposed  abaorption  by  the  skin  (^  892 J  r,  1088  h,  f). 

The  details  as  to  dose,  &c.,  must  bo  sought  by  the  young  iuquiror 
in  the  appropriate  books.  There,  too,  he  will  find  some  useful  com- 
binations of  this  with  other  substances,  which  have  been  brought  to- 
gether by  the  chemist,  who  is  alway.'?  laying  the  profession  under  these 
high  obligations.  We  shall  not  often  want,  however,  more  than  the 
simple  substance,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  iodide  of  mercury,  and 
the  iodide  of  starch.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  we  may  some- 
times find  in  bromine,  or  some  of  its  combinations,  useful  substitutes 
for  iodiner 
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892},  r.  I  have  spoken  of  the  iodide  of  starch  as  suitable  in  many 
cases  where  the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  is  too  irritable 
for  the  more  active  forms  of  iodine.  But,  I  am  apt  to  think  that,  in 
SQch  cases,  vra  may  also  fall  back  advantageously  upon  the  vegetable 
sethiops,  or  upon  the  burnt  sponge.  They  have  done  us  service  in 
former  times,  and  may  do  it  again. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
that  the  fucus  vesiculosus  and  the  sponge,  one  an  unseemly  weed  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  other  an  anomalous  organic  being  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Mediterranean,  should  have  been  applied  to  the  relief  of  broncho- 
cele  and  scrofula,  and  have  led  to  the  important  supplement  which 
the  Materia  Medica  has  enjoyed  in  the  iodides  and  oromides.  Nor 
is  it  less  curious  that  a  remedy  for  the  same  afTections  had  been  de- 
tected  in  the  liver  of  the  cod. 

Although  the  day  of  these  mysterious  agents  has  passed  away, — 
passed  in  their  uses  and  their  mystery, — it  may  be  that  exigencies 
may  now  and  then  commend  to  our  notice  their  quiet  influences ; 
when  we  may  depend  upon  it  we  shall  find  organic  nature  as  unde- 
viating  in  these  low  conditions  of  life  as  in  all  other  objects  within  its 
comprehensive  range.  We  shall  always  find  iodine  and  bromine 
among  these  humble  tenants  of  the  deep ;  and,  in  doses  of  one  drachm 
to  four  of  the  calcined  preparations,  we  may  depend  upon  results,  if 
not  as  certain  and  speedy  as  those  of  iodine  or  bromine,  at  least  such 
as  will  evince  an  efficient  remedial  power  (§  290,  350,  nos.  25^  26, 
26i,  28). 

892},  s.  It  sometimes  happens  when  iodine,  or  its  compounds,  ini- 
tate  the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  they  may  be  rendered 
compatible  by  small  quantities  of  morphia,  or  the  extract  of  hyoscya 
mus,  or  of  lettuce,  &c.  This  interposition  of  narcotics,  however,  to 
promote  the  tolerance  of  iodine,  demands  great  care ;  and  the  narcotic 
must  not  be  detrimental  if  the  iodine  were  not  employed.  But,  it 
commonly  happens,  when  iodine  produces  its  salutary  effects,  that  it 
improves  the  appetite,  if  it  have  been  deficient ;  or,  at  least,  does  not 
impair  it.  In  a  general  sense,  also,  if  the  subject  have  been  thin  he 
gams  in  flesh  under  its  influence.  These  affirmations  can  be  made 
of  no  other  remedy,  excepting  bromine,  of  equal  curative  power.  It 
is  often,  indeed,  upon  the  digestive  organs  that  the  first  salutary  effects 
of  iodine  are  manifested ;  as  seen  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  ap- 
petite and  digestion,  but  in  the  more  abundant  elaboration  of  bile,  and 
m  a  healthier  aspect  of  the  fecal  discharges.  Simultaneously,  also, 
the  bowels  act  more  freely ;  and,  when  purging  takes  place  during 
the  use  of  iodine,  it  is  probably  often  more  from  the  redundant  flow 
of  bile  which  it  has  promoted  dian  from  the  direct  action  of  the  rem- 
edy upon  the  intestinal  canal. 

892},  L  Here,  then,  through  these  effects  upon  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, we  arrive  at  an  interpretation  of  those  salutary  changes  which 
are  exerted  upon  parts  remotely  situated.  It  is  either  a  direct  sympa- 
thetic result,  or  the  sympathetic  consequence  of  the  removal  of  disease 
from  the  abdominal  viscera,  by  which  the  remote  affections  had  been 
maintained,  as  expounded  in  §  226,  503,  524  e,  893  a,  e^  905. 

892},  u.  In  a  general  sense,  it  has  been  found  that  a  non-stimulant 
diet  promotes  the  salutary  effects  of  iodine.  This  agent  is,  in  itself,  a 
stimulant  to  the  circulation  in  most  of  the  morbid  states  to  which  ix  is 
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applicable  \  and,  while  it  heals  by  other  virtues,  its  stimtilatil  proper- 
ties diaqyalify  it  for  all  active  conditions  of  inflammation  (§  137  d^ 
143  t%  150,  151).  It  is  therefore  aii  object  in  the  lower  forms  of  in- 
flammalioTi  which  come  within  the  range  of  iodine  to  avoid  increas- 
ing the  susceptibility  to  its  stimulant  virtues  by  stimulating  food  (§ 
143  c,  55G  f,  872  a).  In  such  conditions,  indeed,  abstemiousness,  in 
respect  to  food,  is  in  itself  directly  curative  (§  150,  S5G,  863,  1007  f/-d, 
1008). 

But,  there  are  some  conditions  to  whicb  iodine  is  peculiarly  suited, 
particularly  bi"onchocele»  when  the  general  health  is  often  sound,  and 
when  the  ordinary  diet  may  bo  pursued  (§  143  c,  150,  151,  SOSJ  a). 
In  most  other  aflfections  to  which  iodine  is  adapted  the  general  health 
is  apt  to  be  unsound,  and  the  local  affections  of  a  distinctly  inflamma- 
toi'y  nature. 

89:2^ J 1%  When  speaking  of  cinchona  and  other  special  remedies  for 
specilic  forms  of  diseuite  (§  8i)2  b),  I  endeavored  to  demonstrate  not  only 
their  tlicrapeutical  effects  through  alterative  reflex  actions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  but,  by  the  variety  of  melius  leading  to  a  common  result, 
the  absurdity  of  the  humoral  and  chemical  hypotheses,  and  I  would  now 
reproduce  that  section  in  connection  with  iodine;  nor  would  it  be  less 
ajjpropriatc  to  the  article  upon  arscnious  acid  (§  8r>2i).  The  great  va- 
riety  of  special  forms  of  disease  which  iodine  and  arsenic  will  remove 
contributes  to  the  demonstration  (§  892i  i\  892|  17,  900,  D02,  951  c). 


892|,  a,  Tho  origin  and  special  character  of  ergot  have  been  only 
reconlly  well  determined.  Many  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  morbid 
conversion  of  the  seed,  produced  by  some  insect.  Otbei's  regard  it 
as  a  parasitical  fungus  ;  and  it  is  incr^rporated  by  them  as  a  true 
plant  m  the  genus  selerotium.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  T ea- 
sier, and  others,  that  a  part  only  of  the  grain  sometimes  becomes  er- 
gotized  ;  which  proves  sufficiently  that  it  is  not  a  fungus.  The  stig- 
ma, too,  often  remains  at  the  top,  and  tbo  ergot,  like  the  rye,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  receptacle.  Other  observations,  more  re- 
cently made,  prove  conclusively  that  the  microscope  has  been  at  fault, 
even  in  this  very  visible  and  bard  substance,  in  its  report  of  parasiti- 
cal fungi  as  constituting  the  ergotizod  rye  (§  83  Z(,  131).  The  ergot 
is  now  sufficiently  shown  to  be  a  morbid  degeneration  of  the  rye. 

892^ ,  If.  Ergot  was  introduced  into  regular  practice,  as  a  powcrfiil 
agent  fur  exciting  uterine  contractioTis  during  the  piocess  of  labor,  by 
the  venerable  Joh\'  Stear.vs,  M.D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a 
letter  til  Dr.  Ackorly,  in  1808;  though  it  bad  been  a  popular  means 
of  expediting  labor  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France. 

This  letter  of  Dr.  Stoams  has  not  often  met  the  public  eye,  nor  has 
that  reward  attended  the  service  which  it  was  the  delight  of  darker 
agos  to  bestow  upon  the  great  benefactors  of  man.  The  letter,  loo,  la 
interesting  from  tho  brevity  with  which  it  announces  a  most  impor- 
tant discovery  (new  at  least  to  the  profession),  for  the  peiTect  accuracy 
wnth  which  the  effect^a  are  described,  and  for  the  precautions  which 
Dr.  Stearns  bad  the  sagacity  to  suggest  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  ihis  agent  should  bo  administered,  but  which  have  been  most 
strangely  violated  by  others. 
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Tho  brief  statement,  which  has  now  grown  into  volumes,  of  the 
wonderful  properties  of  ergot,  and  of  the  only  known  substance  which 
is  capable  of  exciting  uterine  contractions,  contrasts  in  its  brevity  and 
modesty  not  loss  remarkably  with  the  never-ending  and  inflated  ac- 
counts which  are  often  coming  to  us  of  worthless  specifics,  and  more 
worthless  speculations,  than  does  the  decisive  power  of  ergot  form  an 
imposing  contrast  with  the  whole  host  of  those  pretended  remedies 
which  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  one  after  another,  when  their  inofH- 
ciency  has  been  proved  by  an  adequate  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

But  let  us  once  more  call  into  light  the  original  announcement. 
Thus  the  letter  : 

♦*  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a 
sample  of  the  pulvis  parturiens^  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  for  several  years  with  the  most  complete  success.  It  expedites 
lingering  parturition,  and  saves  to  the  accoucheur  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  time,  without  producing  any  bad  effect  on  the  patient. 

"  The  cases  in  which  I  have  generally  found  this  powder  to  be  useful, 
are  when  the  pains  are  lingering,  or  have  wholly  subsided,  or  are  in  any 
way  incompetent  to  exclude  the  foetus.  Previous  to  its  exhibition,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  the  presentation,  and  wheth- 
er any  preternatural  obstruction  prevent  the  delivery ;  as  the  violent 
and  almost  incessant  action  which  it  induces  in  the  uterus  precludes 
the  possibility  of  turning.  The  pains  induced  by  it  are  peculiarly 
forcmg,  though  not  accompanied  by  that  distress  and  agony  of  whidh 
the  patients  frequently  complain  when  the  action  is  much  less.  My 
method  of  administering  it  is  either  in  decoction  or  powder.  BoiJ 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in  half  a  pint  of  water ;  and  give  one 
third  evei-y  twenty  minutes  till  the  pains  commence.  In  powder  I 
give  from  five  to  ten  grains.  Some  patients  require  larger  doses, 
though  I  have  generally  found  these  sufficient. 

"  If  the  dose  be  larger,  it  will  generally  produce  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. In  most  cases  you  will  be  surprised  with  the  suddenness  of  its 
operation.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  completely  ready  before 
you  begin  the  medicine,  as  the  urgency  of  the  pains  will  rilow  you 
but  a  short  time  afterward.  Other  physicians  who  have  administered 
it  concur  with  me  in  the  success  of  its  operation. 

"  The  modtis  operandi  1  feel  incompetent  to  explain.  At  the  same 
time  that  it  augments  the  action  of  the  uterus,  it  appears  to  relax  the 
rigidity  of  th§  contracted  muscular  fibres. 

"  It  is  a  vegetable,  and  appears  to  be  a  spurious  grolcth  of  rye.  On 
examining  a  granary  where  rye  is  stored,  you  will  be  able  to  procure 
a  sufficient  quantity  among  the  grain.  Rye  which  grows  in  low,  wet, 
ground  yields  it  in  greatest  abundance.  I  have  no  objection  to  yout 
giving  this  any  publicity  you  may  think  proper." — Joun  Stearns,  in 
New  York  Medical  Repository ,  vol.  xi.,  p.  308,  1808. 

That  is  the  whole ;  correct  in  every  aspect,  and  without  a  practical 
improvement  from  that  day  to  the  present ;  unless  it  be  an  extension 
of  some  of  the  minor  points  which  are  embraced  in  the  comprehen* 
sive  statement  of  the  discoverer.  It  may,  therefore,  stand  as  an  admi- 
rable concentration  of  all  the  leading  details  relative  to  this  great  ac- 
cession to  the  universal  cause  of  humanity  and  medical  science.  It  is 
tho  best  general  guide  for  the  practitioner  that  can  be  devised,  and 
had  it  been  duly  posted  in  medical  journals  and  obstetrical  works,  in- 
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Stead  of  some  of  its  violatiotis  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
it  will  be  conceded,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  1  am  not  as  tray  from  the  ob- 
jects of  the  present  work  iti  bestowing  an  ample  notice  of  the  origin 
of  an  important  remedy  which  stands  alone  in  the  natural  world. 

No  sooner  was  this  discovery  announced  than  its  value  was  pro- 
claimed in  different,  qyarters,  not  only  by  a  confirmation  of  the  impu- 
.  ted  virtues  of  ergot,  but  by  an  opposilion  to  its  use  on  account  uf  those 
very  attributes  of  ibe  remedy.  It  was  said  to  bo  dangerously  violent 
in  its  uterine  influences*  And  so  it  is,  like  all  things  else  in  their 
various  relations  to  disease  unless  employed  with  a  proper  reference 
to  *'  precaution''  (§  137  d,  143  c,  160,  151). 

With  others  there  was  not  a  ready  disposition  to  concede  the  merit 
of  originality,  and  records  were  hunted  up  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  ergot  had  been  long  before  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people, 
about  in  the  same  way  as  had  been  the  cow-pox  before  Jenner  confirm- 
ed its  protective  pt>wer.  But,  whether  the  former  was  of  any  greater 
use  than  mother\vort  the  profession  had  not  troubled  themselves  to 
.  Inquire. 

Frightful  accounts  were  also  quoted  of  wide-spread  and  fatal  epi- 
f  demies,  which  had  been  commonly  charged  upon  rye,  of  which  ergot 
}  was  supposed  to  be  the  insidious  cause  (§  892 J,  I}*     A  more  feeble 
conjecture  was  never  assigned  for  epidemics ;  unless  the  hypothesis 
be  excepted,  that  damaged  rice  was  ibe  cause  of  the  malignant  chol- 
era in  Asia  and  Europe,  because  the  patients  had  **  rice-water  evac- 
uations;** and,  also,  ihat  the  milk  of  cows  in  some  of  our  Western 
I  States  is  the  cause  of  a  malignant  form  of  miasmatic  fever  (Mt^*  and 
Pki/jfiolog,  Comm.f  vol.  i.,  p,  037—539), 

Other  writers  entered  the   field  against  the  new  agent    in  other 
shapes ;  some  of  them  denouncing  the  remedy  as  invariably  fatal  to 
r  mother  and  child,  whilo  others  affirmed  that  it  was  as  inert  as  rye  itself. 
But  time  puts  all  things  right,  though  it  may  come  too  late  for  him 
who  should  reap  the  reward.     Han^cy  lost  all  his  practice  because  of 
the  envy  which  was  excited  by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation   of 
the  blood ;  and  nothing  but  demonstration  upon  demonstration  to  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  rescued  Jenner  from  the  execration  which  he 
received  because  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  render  a  great  ser- 
vice to  his  cotemporaries.     Newton,  too,  was  so  annoyed  by  opposi- 
tion that  he  regretted  his  pursuits,  and  has  left,  in  consequence,  his 
stiimp  upon  the  very  front  of  Philosophy,  that  she  is  **  a  capricious 
maid.*'     But  there  is  this  consolation,  as  Bacon  has  it— "The  sweetest 
cantiele  is,  '  JVunc  dimUiid,*  when  a  man  hath  obtiiined  worthy  ends  and 
^  ex  pec  tilt  ions.     Death  has  tins  also,  that  it  oi)eneth  the  gate  to  good 
Ifarae  and  exiinguisheth  envy :   *  JsJximcttiS  amabitur  idem.'*  '* 
V     It  was  not  so  in  the  early  ages  of  oyr  art ;  and  had  Han-ey,  or  Jen- 
[iter,  or  Stearns,  have  lived  at  that  remote  period,  temples   would 
^have  overspread  the  land  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  names,  and  as 
ateful  memorials  for  tlieir  services  to  the  universal  family  of  ma^- 
tnd. 
892|,  c.  Ergot  is  poisonous  to  flies,  leeches,  and  some  other  small 
[Bnimals,     In  very  large  quantities  it  is  said  to  be  destructive  to  dogSi 
L fiats,  pigs,  sheep,  rabbits,  fowls,  ^c.     But  this  effect  has  been  evident* 
[ly  overrated,  since  it  ajvpears  that  some  ounces  were  necessary  to 
affect  rabbits  and  pigeons.     Sheep  are  put  down  by  Pereira,  in  hii 
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Materia  Medica,  among  the  animals  that  are  liable  to  be  poisoned  by 
ei^got.  But  a  little  farther  on  he  says  that,  '*  In  1811,  twenty  sheep 
ate  together  nine  pounds  of  it  daily  for  four  weeks,  without  any  ill  ef- 
fects. In  another  instance,  twenty  sheep  consumed  thirteen  pounds 
and  a  half  daily,  for  two  months,  without  injury."  And  then  as  to 
other  animals :  "  Thirty  cows  took  together  twenty-seven  pounds  dai- 
ly, for  three  months,  with  impunity ;  and  two  fat  cows  took  in  addition 
nine  pounds  of  ergot  daily,"  with  no  ill  effect  whatever. 

The  same  conflicting  statements  are  made  as  to  the  effects  of  ergot 
on  man  in  health  ;  some  affirming  that  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms  it  excites  nausea,  occasions  pain  in  the  head,  dilated  pupils, 
&c.;  while  other  experimenters  declare  that  it  produces  no  effects  what- 
ever. This  is  probaoly  Uie  fact ;  since  we  have  heard  of  only  some  very 
rare  cases  in  which  it  has  had  any  other  effect  upon  the  susceptible  preg- 
nant, or  parturient  female,  than  that  of  excitmg  uterine  contractions. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  fractional  number  of  some  five 
or  six  cases  in  which  delirium  or  stupor  is  said  to  have  resulted  from 
doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  was  due  to  other  causes ; 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  such  affections  of  the  head  are 
not  unusual  with  parturient  women  where  no  ergot  has  been  exhibited. 

Universal  and  large  experience  has  settled  the  fact  that  ergot  has 
no  special  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  in  its  therapeu- 
tical doses,  at  least,  it  is  perfectly  inoffensive  when  administered  with 
the  proper  **  precautions"  that  are  relative  to  the  uterine  system.  This 
consideration,  therefore,  imparts  an  inestimable  value  to  the  utenne 
agent ;  and  the  other  attending  circumstances  go  with  iodine,  arsenic, 
&c.,  in  reprobating  all  conclusions  as  to  the  therapeutical  virtues  of 
any  agent  which  are  associated,  as  inductions,  with  its  manifestations 
upon  man  in  health,  and  especially  upon  th^  modified  constitution  of 
animals,  or  the  yet  greater  modifications  that  are  presented  by  vege- 
table life.  There  is  no  other  agent  known  to  possess  virtues  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  ergot,  while,  also,  its  only  manifest  influences  are 
pronotmced  under  special  modified  states  of  the  uterus.  But,  perhaps 
you  say,  and  truly,  too,  that  other  things  will  excite  abortion,  or  some- 
times hasten  natural  labor.  But,  in  all  such  cases,  the  results  depend 
on  very  different  influences ;  on  some  violence  inflicted  on  other  parts, 
or  some  uterine  or  other  malady  which  may  be  thus  removed.  Can- 
tharides  may  have  sometimes  excited  abortion ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  practically  useless,  rare  in  the  effect,  and  obnoxious  to  other  palpa- 
ble objections.  The  highest  practical  as  well  as  philosophical  consid- 
erations are  every  where  involved  in  the  principles  now,  again,  under 
investigation  (§  137  d,  143  c,  150,  151,  650,  831,  836,  854  bb,  857, 
859  b,  892  c,  892^  b,  &c.). 

892  J,  d.  The  next  question  which  comes  up  relates  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  uterus  is  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  this 
specific  agent ;  for  this  one  may  be  so  regarded  till  others  may  appear 
which  will  accomplish  the  same  results. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  action  of  ergot  after  labor  has  been  institu- 
ted, especially  after  the  usual  period  of  gestation,  that  it  was  natural, 
perhaps,  to  suppose  that  the  agent  can  bring  on  the  process  by  its  own 
specific  virtues  (§  143  c,  150,  151,  652  c,  863).  JSxperiments  have 
been  accordingly  made  upon  animals  to  ascertain  whether  abortion 
would  he  thus  brought  about ;  but  Villeneuve,  Warner,  Chat<.,rd,  and 
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others,  Ijave  failed  in  all  their  attempts,  whether  the  ergot  be  injected 
into  the  circulation^  or  ad  mi  d  isle  red  by  the  stomach  (§  150,  151), 
But  tliis  wotild  not  prove  that  alxjition  may  not  be  thus  instituteil  iu 
the  human  subject  (§  892f »  c).  And  to  show  how  deeply  founded  iu 
nature  are  some  of  tho  important  laws  embraced  in  a  ibnuer  section 
(§  150),  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  ergot  commonly  promotes  the  ute- 
rii^e  cooiractious  in  dogs,  cats,  sheep,  cows,  deer,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
other  animals,  so  far  as  triedj  after  natural  labor  has  been  for  some 
lime  in  pro^^esa;  even  where  the  uterus  has  become  exhausted  by 
its  long-continued  efforts. 

As  to  the  human  female,  there  is  probably  not  much  doubt  that  er- 
got is  capable  of  exciting  abortion.  The  vital  relations,  in  the  preg- 
nant state,  are  more  or  less  in  correspondence  with  the  virtues  of  the 
agent  {§  143  c,  150,  189  b,  892|  c).  The  question  is  stated  in  the 
following  manner  by  an  adequate  observer,  and  who  believes  in  this 
remarkable  virtue  of  the  great  uterine  agent: 

**  Given,"  he  says,  *'  to  excite  aboriion,  or  premature  labor,  ergot 
has  sometimes  failed  to  produce  tho  desired  effect.  Hence  many  ex- 
perienced accoucheuna  have  concluded  thai  for  this  medicine  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  uterus  it  'was  necessary  that  tho  process  of  labor 
should  have  actually  commenced.  But,  while  we  admit  that  it  some- 
times fails,  wo  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it  frcrjuently 
succeeds/*  Other  able  observers  testify  to  this  fact ;  Miiller,  Rams- 
botharo,  and  other  familiar  names. 

It  is  evident,  loo,  that  ergot  is  capable  of  acting  upon  the  uterus, 
and  of  exciting  contractions  of  the  organ,  in  its  unimpregnated  slate, 
when  its  susceptibilities  arc  increased  by  disease  (§  143  c,  150,  15 !> 
177,  1S9  h).  ITterino  polypi  have  been  thus  expelled,  and  men  or 
rhagia  arrested. 

Bt^t,  tbis  ceases  to  be  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  how  great- 
ly changed  is  uterine  irritability  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ;  when  the 
raost  trifling  causes,  such  as  lifting  a  chair,  putting  up  window-cur- 
tains, sudden  joy,  sudden  surprise,  or  grief,  will  rouse  the  muscular 
action  of  the  impregnated  uterus,  and  bring  on  abortion  (§  150,  151, 
189  h,  227,  233,  233  J,  904  d).  If  w^e  now  add  to  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations the  increasing  tendency  to  abortion  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence,  it  may  aid  our  philosophy  of  life  in  its 
general  aspects,  and  concur  with  other  facts  m  a  specific  illustration 
of  what  1  have  propounded  as  to  t!ie  laws  of  vital  hahit  (§  635-567). 

Our  experimental  knowledge,  however,  as  to  the  ability  of  ergot  to 
institute  labor  must  be  always  limited  ;  for  opportunities  must  be 
rare  in  which  a  physician  of  any  moral  sense,  and  therefore  of  any 
reliable  truth,  w^ould  administer  this,  or  any  other  agent,  with  a  \\evf 
to  producing  abortion.  Even  in  the  very  limited  number  of  cases 
where  art  is  called  upon  for  this  solemn  duty  it  rather  seeks  the  me- 
chanical method. 

Connected  with  the  diffictilty  of  attaining  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  ergot  of  inducing  abortion  (especially  the  extent  of 
its  jiower),  are  the  numerous  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  respect 
to  other  supposed  effects  of  this  substance;  particularly  those  wnich 
are  relative  to  the  epidemics,  and  which  continue  to  be  more  or  less 
ascribed  to  its  malign  influence.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  present 
purpose  is  the  important  fact, that, although  now  as  in  the  **epiuc.*raio  " 
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times  (p.  622),  doubtless,  rye  largely  compounded  with  ergot  is  ha- 
bitually and  very  extensively  consumed,  we  have  never  heard,  as  one 
of  its  evil  consequences,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  abortion.  This  un- 
deniable truth,  therefore,  must  settle  the  question,  at  least,  as  to  any 
uniformity  in  this  imputed  effect  of  ergot,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
the  mechanical  means  when  the  interposition  of  art  is  required,  and 
our  scrutiny  to  other  expedients  in  detecting  the  criminality  of  oth- 
ers. A  right  decision  of  the  question  is  one  of  ^eat  interest,  not  only 
in  a  philosophical  aspect,  but  on  account  of  its  practical  bearings, 
and,  also,  in  a  medico-legal  aspect. — Note  A  p.  1111. 

892f ,  e.  It  may  now  be  said  to  the  young  practitioner,  that  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  expulsive  efforts  are  made  by  the  uterus, 
that  all  the  devices  of  the  lying-in  chamber,  such  as  straining,  pulling, 
&c.,  are  worse  than  useless,  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  in- 
creased in  violence  and  frequency  soon  afler  the  administration  of  er- 
got, and  that  they  generally  go  on  increasing  till  the  birth  is  effected. 
Indeed,  the  parturient  process  sometimes  continues,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  agent,  for  several  minutes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  but  it  commonly  ceases,  so  far  as  the  ergot  is  concerned,  after 
delivery  is  consummated  (§  150,  151,  652  c), 

892|,  y!  The  rapid  and  energetic  action  of  the  uterus  led  Dr. 
Steams  to  say,  that,  among  other  things,  it  is  **  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  ascertain  whether  any  preternatural  obstruction  prevent 
the  delivery;"  and,  from  what  is  also  said  of  the  circumstances  which 
justify  the  use  of  ergot,  it  is  evident  that  the  discoverer  considered  a 
full  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  of  indispensable  importance  to  any  thing 
like  a  safe  result.  He  foresaw  that  the  uterus  might  otherwise  bo 
ruptured,  or  the  external  parts  lacerated,  or  the  child  destroyed  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  its  head  would  be  forced  alone  the  yet  rigid 
parts.  He  foresaw,  I  say,  a  violation  of  nature  if  the  foregoing  con- 
dition were  not  awaited.  And  how  fearfully  has  this  been  verined  in 
practice ;  especially  as  it  regards  the  foetus !  Why  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  results  in  the  hands  of  different  accoucheurs  1  Why  the  nu- 
merous cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  still-bom  children,  that  have 
come  up,  of  late,  for  the  good  of  science  ?  The  question  is  readily 
expounded  when  we  turn  to  those  Essays  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
ergot  may  bo  administered  when  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  has  attained 
the  diameter  of  half  an  inch !  This  has  been  recommended  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  saving  the  time  of  the  practitioner ;  and  it  opens 
to  us  the  ground  of  the  prejudices,  whi/ch  have  sprung  up  in  enlight- 
ened and  more  honest  quarters,  against  the  use  of  ergot  when  it  can 
be  possibly  avoided.  Where  the  safety  of  the  mother  does  not  re- 
quire earlier  interference,  it  is,  doubtless,  a  good  rule  not  to  adminis- 
ter ergot  till  the  head  of  the  child  has  passed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  labor  has  become  lingering. 

If  the  remedy  be  delayed  till  the  os  uteri  is  well  dilated,  then,  by 
an  admirable  concert  of  sympathy,  the  external  parts  will,  have  either 
undergone  a  corresponding  ailatation,  or  a  tendency  to  an  easy  dila- 
tation (§  150,  151,  385,  and  references), 

892J,  g.  "  Previous  to  the  exhibition  of  ergot,"  says  the  discoverer, 
"  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  the  presentation  ;"  and 
now  the  only  question  that  arises  is  relative  to  the  admissible  presenta- 
tions.    The  OS  uteri  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  ftilly  dilated ;  and  it 
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appears  to  be  concodod  that  er^ot  may  be  employed  when  tiie  head  u 
turned  from  its  U8»ial  position.  But,  this  is  not  auspicious.  Breach 
presentations  admit  of  its  use  where  labor  has  become  prolonged,  vtnd 
the  pains  suspended;  though  hero  manual  aid  may  be  safely  applied 
withoat  the  lorceps.  These  instruments  are  always  diflicult  but  in 
the  hand  of  experience,  and  are  otherwise  more  or  less  liable  to  ob- 
jection. 

89 2|,  A.  It  is  not  alone  in  protracted  labors,  where  the  uterine  ef- 
forts have  ceased  to  be  efficient,  that  ergot  is  applicable  with  a  view 
to  promoting  delivery.  Serious  hemorrhages  sometimes  spring  up, 
where  it  becomes  important  to  hasten  delivery  by  every  possible  means 
that  may  be  less  hazardous  than  the  impending  evil  In  cases  of  this 
nature,  especially  when  alarming  hemoiThage  comes  on  during  natural 
labor,  and  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  is  right,  we  enjoy  no  means 
BO  likely  to  insure  safety  and  immediate  success  as  offered  by  ergot ; 
so  only  the  pelvis  be  not  deformed,  and  the  presentation  suitable, 

892|»  i'.  So,  also,  in  ordinary  cases  of  abortion,  where  hemorrhage 
may  become  alarming,  ergot  may  be  employed  to  hasten  the  expnl- 
Bion  of  the  ovum,  and  arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  In  these  instances, 
however,  the  tampon  is  probably  preferable,  since  it  is  alvYays  sure, 
and  it  is  not  certam  that  abortion  will  happen* 

892 1,  k.  Some  females  are  remarkably  liable  to  profuse  uterine 
hemorrliage  after  natural  labor;  and  these  are  cases  for  the  adminia- 
tration  of  ergot  a  few  minutes  before  the  expulsion  of  the  child  ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  activity  of  the  uterine  contractions.  In  such  instan- 
ces it  is  not  unusual  for  the  pains  to  be  quite  energetic  throughout  the 
labor,  but  to  cease  abruptly  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom.  The  advan 
tage  of  ergot,  tberefoi^e,  administered  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
beffire  birth  takes  place,  consists  in  its  disposition  to  maintain  the  ute- 
rine contractions  till  the  organ  is  so  reduced  in  volume  that  hemor- 
rhage is  prevented  or  arrested, 

892|,  /,  Again,  where  the  forceps  cannot  he  used  in  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, ergot  may  be  rendered  a  valuable  substitute.  The  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  its  use  in  this  condition,  on  the  ground 
of  its  tendency  to  affect  the  head,  appear  to  be  hypothetical.  In  any 
thing  like  its  therapeutical  doses»the  common  experience  of  mankind 
has  mlly  settled  the  fact  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  ipduce  or  to  increase 
cerebral  or  any  other  condition  of  disease,  excepting  as  it  may  increase 
convulsions  sympathetically  through  its  uterine  influences. 

The  erudite  Pereira,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  pauses  over  the  exhibi- 
tion of  ergot  in  puei-pcral  convulsions,  because,  as  he  says,  "  The  nar- 
cotic operation  of  ergot  presents  a  serious  objection  to  its  use  in  cere- 
bral affections"  (§  960,  «). 

There  existed  a  remarkable  prejudice  against  ergot  throughout 
Great  Britain,  for  many  years  afl:er  it  had  come  into  extensive  use  in 
other  countries,  on  account  of  the  stories  about  its  having  produced 
wide-spread  epidemics  at  former  periods.  Indeed,  it  wbs  not  em- 
ployed, I  think,  in  England,  till  the  year  1824,  or  about  sixteen 
years  after  it  was  in  successful  use  in  America.  Some  of  the  old  prej* 
udices  remain  in  Great  Britain,  and  where  they  exist  the  risk  ot  that 
formidable  affection,  puerperal  convulsions,  will  be  taken  sooner  thati 
one  of  its  most  efficient  means  of  relief  will  he  employed.  We  need 
not  inquire,  in  iho  foregoing  cases,  whether  the  os  uteri  be  dilated,  so 
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rnily  labor  have  fairly  begun.  But,  we  may  not  precipitate  ourselves 
at  once  upon  ergot.  There  is  something  else  to  be  done  first.  The 
patient,  I  say,  should  be  first  thoroughly  bled,  as  a  preliminary  requi- 
site, not  only  on  account  of  the  cerebral  affection,  but  to  place  the 
whole  genitd  organism  in  a  most  favorable  state  for  a  ready  expulsion 
of  the  child.  Let  each  remedy  come  in  its  appropriate  place.  A  vi- 
olation of  their  proper  order  of  sequence  may  be  fatal,  and  doubtless 
has  been  (§  960,  a).  The  specific,  as  it  is  called,  is,  or  should  be,  oft- 
en the  last  in  the  consecutive  series.  If  cerebral  disease  be  not  first 
moderated  by  loss  of  blood,  the  increased  uterine  irritation  occasion- 
ed by  ergot  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  evil  in  the  head  of  which  it  had 
been  the  sympathetic  cause.  But,  loss  of  blood  strikes  both  at  cere- 
bral and  uterine  disorder.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that,  where  any  cere- 
bral symptoms  have  sprung  up  after  the  employment  of  ergot  in  its 
therapeutical  doses,  they  have  been  due  either  to  entirely  different 
causes,  or  to  the  use  of  the  agent  at  so  early  a  stage  of  labor  that  an  in- 
jurious violence  has  been  inflicted  on  the  uterus,  and  thus  sympathet- 
ically upon  the  nervous  centres  (§  230).  There  has  been  great  rash- 
ness in  the  use  of  ergot,  from  an  unnatural  haste  of  some  practitioners 
to  get  rid  of  their  patients  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  this  haste 
which  I  would  reprobate,  as,  also,  a  careless  administration  of  ergot 
without  a  due  reference  to  a  proper  state  of  the  local  requisites,  and 
its  employment  in  such  excessive  doses  as  render  uterine  action  inju- 
riously violent  (§  878).  In  such  instances,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  any  untoward  result ;  and,  if  the  uterus  be  ruptured,  or  the  child 
destroyed,  or  the  nervous  system  shaken  at  its  centre^  we  may  not 
blame  the  remedy. 

892|,  nu  In  cases  where  the  placenta  is  retained  from  want  of  prop- 
er uterine  contractions,  ergot,  if  employed  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  rarely  ftdls  of  its  purpose.  The  longer,  however,  its  adminis 
tration  is  delayed,  the  less  likely  will  it  be  to  reproduce  the  uterine 
contractions.  Nature  has  accomplished  her  ereat  purpose  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  child ;  and  if,  from  artificial  influences  upon  the  hu- 
man constitution,  she  pause  at  her  remaining  office,  it  may  often  be 
that  she  is  prematurely  started  upon  her  recuperative  process,  in 
which  she  now  makes  all  haste  to  her  wonted  station.  But,  whether 
so  or  not,  experience  assures  us  that  uterine  irritability  undergoes 
changes  very  rapidly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus,  and  that,  in  the 
same  ratio,  the  reflected  nervous  influences  induced  by  ergot  fail  of 
acting  upon  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  organ  (§  150,  151). 

892f ,  n.  Where  retention  of  the  placenta  depends  upon  spasmodic 
action  of  the  uterus,  or  is  owing  to  morbid  adhesions,  ergot  yields  no 
benefit,  and  may  be  injurious.  The  former  condition  certainly  consti-. 
tutes  a  serious  objection  to  its  use.  The  reason  is,  that  one  part  of 
the  organ  is  now  in  a  more  irritable  state  than  the  rest,  ana  ereot, 
therefore,  will  act  with  unequal  effect  and  increase  the  spasm;  just 
as  a  cathartic  will  increase  spasm  of  the  intestine  which  depends  upon 
some  inflamed  portion  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  that  organ  (§  150, 151). 

892|,  o.  Our  parturient  agent  has  shown  itself  capable  of  arresting 
iiteiine  hemorrhage  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  and  that  it  is  a  use- 
ful agent  in  monorrhagia.  Here  it  displays  another  attribute,  and 
yet  another  differing  from  the  astringent  virtue.  It  does  not  now  act 
as  ill  the  foregoing  cases,  as  is  evident  from  its  failure  of  inducing  any 
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of  the  phenomena  of  uterine  contractioo,  while,  moreover,  the  utei^is 

Is  already  in  its  contracted  state^  Ita  effect,  in  these  cases,  is  like 
that  of  common  salti  or  of  ipecacuanha,  in  restraining  haemoptysis. 
That  is  to  say,  of  the  individual  substances,  each  one  exerts  some 
change  in  the  action  of  the  part  peculiar  to  itself,  but  differing  more 
or  less  from  that  of  astringents,  by  which  the  secretion  of  blood  is  ar- 
rested (§  904  d,  890,  a). 

Again,  it  is  said  tlsat  ergot  has  been  successfully  employed  in  hem- 
orrhages from  the  stomachy  intestine,  lungs,  nose,  and  gums;  all  of 
which  concurs  in  farther  illustrating  the  modus  operandi  of  the  pure 
aatiingents,  and  of  ergot  in  restraining  menorrhagia.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  the  anti-hemorrhagic  effect  of  ergot,  except  as 
it  respects  the  uterus,  has  been  overrated. 

8925  P'  -^^  ^^^^  foregoing  effects  of  ergot^  from  its  excitement  of 
uterine  contractions  to  its  restraint  over  hemorrhnge,  are  demonstrative 
of  its  operation  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  wiib 
a  multitude  of  other  things  which  I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  supply  a  ground  of  analogical  induction  as  to  the  modus  optr- 
andi  of  all  other  remedies  (§  893i). — ^Note  A,  on  thje  cmm  of  La^cr, 


EMMENAGOOUES. 


892J,  q.  In  the  foregoing  sections  I  have  been  so  near  upon  em* 
menagogues,  and  as  the  right  treatment  of  amenorrhoea  concerns  so 
nearly  a  vast  number  of  important  cases,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  re- 
sults of  my  own  observation  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  with 
a  view,  also,  of  multiplying  illustrations  of  the  principles  which  form 
the  ground- work  of  these  Institutes* 

Emmeoagogues  are  arranged  in  my  Materia  Medica  under  the  gen- 
eral denomination  of  Ulcnne  Agents,  of  which  ergot  is  the  first,  can- 
tharides  the  second,  and  guaiacura  the  third  in  importance.  I  drop* 
ped  the  usual  denomination  which  appears  in  this  section,  partly  with 
a  view  of  moderating  a  common  belief  that  suspended  menstruation 
is  to  bo  always  treated  by  some  agent  bearing  the  name  of  an  em- 
men  agogue,  as  the  name  chlorosis  leads  to  medication  of  the  blood. 

All  the  agents  comprised  in  this  group  possess  virtues  that  exercise, 
more  or  less,  extensive  though  various  influences  upon  the  uterine 
system*  In  consideration  of  this  known  relation,  such  of  them  as 
liave  received  the  appellation  of  emmcnagogues  (of  which  cantharides 
and  guaiacum  are  the  principal)  are  apt  to  be  employed  tvith  a  ref- 
erence alone  to  the  prominent  symptoms  attending  amenorrhcea. 
But,  when  the  failure  of  the  uterine  function  stands  by  itself,  all  the 
emmenagogues  may  be  inapplicable  on  account  of  some  special  mor- 
bid state  of  the  uterus  upon  which  the  cessation  of  the  discharge  de- 
pends. They  are  always  contra-indicated,  cantharides  and  guaiacum 
©specially,  In  all  inflammatory  and  irritable  stales  of  the  utenis ;  at 
least,  till  these  conditions  are  overcome  by  antiphlogistic  means 
They  are  alsc  inadmissible  where  menstruation  is  only  suspended  by 
some  direct  influences,  as  from  exposure  to  cold,  &:c. ;  and  they  are 
positively  injurious  where  the  suspension  depends  upon  sympathetic 
influences  propagated  by  some  active  form  of  disease  in  other  organs. 

892J,  r.  In  a  largo  proportion  of  cases  amenorrhcea  is  consequent 
on  chronic  maladies  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  when  uterine  remedies 
are  often  administered  ^vith  reference  to  tlie  remote  consequeooe; 
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and  the  condition  of  the  important  organs  in  which  the  uterine  em- 
baiTassmont  had  its  origin,  and  by  which  it  is  commonly  maintained, 
b  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Where,  however,  the  abdom- 
inal derangements  are  sufficiently  pronounced  to  attract  attention,  it 
is  not  less  common  to  look  upon  these  primary  causes  as  the  results  of 
a  mere  failure  of  the  uterus  to  excrete  its  natural  product.  This  inter- 
pretation comes  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  is  one  of  the  every-day 
practical  illustrations  of  the  amount  of  its  philosophy. 

But,  menstruation  has  a  totally  different  final  cause  than  humoral- 
ism  imagines  (§  428-432).  The  evils  which  are  imputed  to  a  fail- 
ure of  the  evacuation  depend  but  little  upon  this  circumstance.  They 
are  due,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  organ  through 
which  the  excretion  fails ;  and  this  condition  is  various  in  its  patho- 
logical nature.  According,  also,  to  the  pathological  state  of  the  ute- 
rus, other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  nature  and  amount  of  its 
disturbing  reflex  nervous  influences.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
however,  the  uterus  suffers  but  little,  and  its  function  reti^s  as  soon 
as  the  remote  influences  are  overcome. 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  main  treatment  should  be  addressed 
to  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  in  all  the  cases  included  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  state  of  the  uterus,  it  is  true,  reacts  upon  the  primary  and 
leading  seats  of  disease ;  but  generally  feebly  (§  905,  a).  Local  means 
should,  therefore,  go  along  with  the  more  constitutional  ones ;  such  as 
leeching  the  perineum,  exorcise  on  horseback,  the  hip-batl^  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  nature  of  the  case. 

892|,  s.  The  foregoing  view  of  our  subject  inculcates  a  variety 
of  treatment  in  the  multifarious  aspects  of  amenorrhcBa,  and  regards 
all  things  as  emmenagogue,  in  principle,  which  will  restore  the  ute- 
rine function ;  though  that  be  commonly  one  of  the  least  important 
effects.  A  cathartic  may  be  best  when  menstruation  is  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  exposure  to  the  cold,  or  a  hot  bowl  of  motherwort  may  do 
as  well.  Bloodletting  is  the  main  remedy  wbcn  amenorrhcea  is  ow- 
ing to  inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  uterus,  whether  it  be  prima- 
ry or  secondary.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  especially  on  horseback, 
chalybeate  tonics,  mercurial  and  aloetic  laxatives,  a  well-regulated 
diet,  &c.,  are  the  means  when  it  is  dependent  on  indigestion  (^  892^  v). 

892|,  t.  Having  accomplished  the  leading  intentions  in  the  chronic 
forms  of  amenorrhcea,  if  the  uterus  still  fail  of  cjxcreting  the  menses, 
those  agents  which  are  known  as  emmenagogues  may  then  be  called 
into  use ;  and  of  these,  cantharides,  administered  till  slight  strangury 
takes  place,  is  not  only  the  most  efficient,  but  far  the  safest.  Guai- 
acum  is  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  injuriously,  and  to  stimulate,  un- 
favorably, the  whole  system,  and  especially  the  uterus.  There  are 
many  cases,  however,  in  which  the  uterus  may  ultimately  require  this 
peculiar  irritation,  or  where  certain  states  of  constipation  will  yield, 
happily,  to  the  action  of  guaiacum ;  but  they  require  a  sounder  refer* 
ence  to  the  exact  condition  of  the  organ  than  when  cantharides  is  em- 
ployed. The  uterus,  indeed,  is  so  liable  to  an  interruption  of  its  men- 
strual {unction  that  slight  degrees  of  indigestion  will  occasion  its  fail* 
ure ;  and  in  these  cases  cantharides  will  generally  be  entirely  compati- 
ble with  the  abdominal  affection,  and  sufficient  in  itself  to  re-establish 
menstruation .  This  variety  of  things  leading  to  a  specific  result  can  be 
expounded  only  through  alterative  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  systeip 
(See  Qsnito-Urinart  Agents,  p.  683-689). 
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DIURETICS. 

892 J.  a*  Diuretics  are  agenta  AVhich  increase  the  urinary  discharge, 

and  are  employed  (>ithcr  for  that  purpose  specifically,  or  more  com- 
monly with  an  indirect  reference  to  dropsical  afTections,  jpon  which 
they  are  supposed  to  operate  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  fluid 
and  its  excretion  by  way  of  the  kidocys. 

892 J,  b.  On  looking  over  this  group  of  remedies,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  objections  which  I  have  made  to  other 
groups,  and  that,  as  in  the  former  cases,  the  denomination  of  diuret- 
ics must  be  received  with  special  qualifications.  Many  remedies,  also, 
are  not  embraced  in  the  group  which  are  capable  of  producing,  under 
particular  fcircumstances  of  disease,  the  most  powerful  diuretic  eSect 
This  is  especially  true  of  cathartics,  and  of  some  of  them  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  have  procured  for  them  the  appellation  of  hydrogogue 
cathartics,  or  such  as  are  capable  of  expelling  dropsical  eflfusions.  In- 
deed, I  mo^  say  that  cathartics  are  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  diu- 
retics than  any  other  group  of  remedies  j  since  no  one  of  them  oper- 
ates upon  the  intestine  without  very  generally  increasing  the  excre- 
tion of  urine  i  and,  as  to  their  relative  effect  in  subduing  dropsical 
affections,  they  greatly  surpass  the  diuretics  proper.  The  latter  agents 
scarcely  extend  their  influences  beyond  the  kidneys  j  while  cathartics 
accomplish  their  work  as  diuretics  by  overcoming  the  diseases  upon 
which  dropsical  effusions  depend,  and  by  thus,  also,  withdrawing  mor- 
bific reflex  nervous  actions  which  those  or  other  diseases  inflict  upon 
the  kidneys,  and,  thirdly,  by  exciting  the  kidneys  to  a  freer  production 
of  urine  (^  227,422  b,  423, 516  d,  no.  6, 524  c,  889  a,  891 J  Jt,  892^  k.  t). 

These  remarks  relative  to  cathartics  lead  me  to  advert  to  their  con- 
trol over  dropsical  aflTectiona  as  one  of  the  demonstrations  that  dropsy 
depends  upon  inflammatory  conditions.  Thai  pathological  cause  be- 
ing removed  by  the  antiphlogistic  virtues  of  cathartics,  the  redundant 
efiiisions  cease.     The  modus  operandi  is  shown  in  the  last  references. 

Bloodletting,  which  is  not  among  diuretic  remedies,  has  oflen  as 
great  an  effect  as  cathartics,  often  greater,  In  establishing  a  copious 
production  of  urine,  where  it  has  been  greatly  diminished  or  suspend- 
ed. And,  from  what  was  just  said  of  the  pathology  of  dropsy,  it  should 
be  the  best  remedy,  as  it  certainly  is^  in  the  early  stages  of  hydrotho- 
rax  and  ascites. 

To  exemplify  yet  farther  the  nature  of  diuretics,  and  whether  one 
thing  or  another  will  determine  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  and  to 
show  that  this  is  an  insignificant  result  of  all  the  agents  that  may  bo 
employed,  and  that  it  is  to  the  seat  and  pathology  of  disease  that  oil 
our  prescriptions  should  refer,— keeping  the  attention  there  and  away 
from  the  kidneys, — 1  may  refer  to  what  was  said  of  the  diuretic  effect 
of  iodine  in  a  former  section,  and  of  its  modus  operandi  in  subduing 
dropsy  (|  892^,  k,  t.     Also,  last  references). 

Again,  there  is  nothing  more  uniformly  and  powerfully  diuretic 
than  fear,  which,  in  all  its  degrees  and  modifications,  rarely  fails  to 
increase  the  urinary  product ;  being,  also,  in  its  excessive  operation^  a 
mosp  powerful  sudorific,  while  it  simultaneoasly  determines  the  blood 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The  Widest  warrior  is  not 
without  the  universal  instinctive  principle  which  impels  all  animals  to 
flee  from  danger.     On  the  eve  of  battle,  when  most  stimulated  by 
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pride  and  the  hope  of  victory,  he  shows  that  another  principle  is  in 
powerful  operation  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  dismounts,  or 
turns  aside  from  the  ranks,  to  let  off  troublesome  accumulations  of 
urine.  And  just  so  with  man  whenever  dangers  impend ;  whether 
they  threaten  his  life,  his  limb,  or  his  reputation.  And  so  with  any 
event  in  the  success  of  which  he  has  an  immediate  interest  All  this, 
too,  is  equally  true  of  animals ;  and  it  all  conspires  in  showing  that 
humoralism,  and  *'  dynamic'*  and  '*  quantitive"  chemistry,  are  upon  the 
wrong  track,  and  that  as  mental  emotions  can  excite  diuresis  and  per- 
spiration only  through  direct  nervous  influence,  so  do  physical  causes  by 
rejlex  nervous  action  upon  the  secerning  vessels  (§  422  b,  1067). 

But,  there  is  a  vast  variety  remaining  of  the  foregoin^nature.  Take 
a  modification  of  fear,  as  showing  the  delicate  shades  of  difference 
among  the  passions,  and  how  they  correspond  in  their  effects,  and  in 
their  organic  influences,  with  material  agents.  Thus,  anxiety,  which 
has  fear  for  one  of  its  elements,  exerts,  also,  a  like  but  modified  effect 
upon  man.  So,  again,  jealousy,  which  results  from  the  united  opera- 
tion of  fear  and  love  (§  188^,  d).     Thus  Sappho : 

**  In  dewy  dropf  my  limbs  were  chilled. 
My  blood  with  grentie  horroni  thrilled, 
Mv  feeble  palf e  forgot  to  play, 
I  uunted,  fonk,  and  died  away." 

And,  coming  to  the  pure  element,  love  itself,  we  observe  other  coin- 
cidences with  fear ;  especially  as  it  respects  perspiration.  In  exces- 
siye  joy,  also,  we  meet  with  another  powerful  diuretic,  as,  likewise,  in 
the  sympathy  between  man  and  man.  But  it  is  manifest,  in  all  these 
cases,  that  each  agent,  each  passion,  produces  influences  peculiar  to 
itself,  each  one  in  its  individual  or  its  compound  aspect.  It  is  vari- 
ously illustrated  in  the  following  sections :  227,  228  &,  233 f,  234  e, 
500  c,  g,  A:,  «,  512,  652  c,  827  c,  828  at,  844,  902  g,  904  d,  and  in 
other  places ;  while  it  may  be  said,  in  respect  to  the  passions,  that  we 
may  discern  in  the  different  conditions  of  the  perspirable  matter,  and 
in  die  different  states  of  the  skin,  indications  ot  different  organic  influ- 
ences that  are  exerted  by  the  nervous  power,  and  carry  the  same  con- 
clusions to  other  parts  which  may  bo  impressed  in  their  organic  states 
(§  227,  228  a,  &c.).  The  same  is  true,  also,  of  those  emotions  which 
are  awakened  by  physical  influences.  Certain  odors  prove  diuretic  to 
some  and  cathartic  to  others;  and,  as  affirmed  'by  Shakspeare, 


-  oChera,  when  the  baf-pipe  lingi  i'  th'  noie, 
•  le  for    "*     * 
I  pasfioniwayi 
Of  what  it  Iikef  or  loathes." 


Cannot  contain  their  urine  tor  affection. 
Maf  terlef  f  pasf  ion  iways  it  in  the  mood. 


The  last  is  analogous  in  its  philosophy  to  what  is  said  of  light  in 
section  514,  I.  And  as  to  offensive  sounds,  which  fall  under  the 
same  category,  it  is  related  by  Dr.  Fairfax  that,  "  Mistress  Raymond, 
whenever  she  hears  it  thunder,  even  afar  off,  begins  to  have  a  bodily 
distemper  seize  her.  She  grows  faint,  sick  in  her  stomach,  and  ready 
to  vomit.  At  the  very  coming  over  of  the  thunder,  she  falls  into  a 
downright  cholera,  and  continues  under  a  violent  votniting  and  purg- 
ing as  long  as  the  tempest  lasts.  And  thus  hath  it  been  with  this  gen* 
tlewoman  from  a  girl."  Beddoes  speaks  of  analogous  results.  '*  At 
any  moment,"  he  says,  *'  inflammation  may  be  kindled  in  any  part  hy 
some  causes  which  we  cannot  distinguish ;  by  others  too  subtle  for 
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our  senses,  as,  perhaps^  by  a  lluimler  cloud  passing  ovor  head"  (^  230; 
828  c).  Until  the  nature  of  lightning  was  understood,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  it  corrupted  the  blood  in  such  cases.  But,  later  **experi* 
mental  philosophy*^  has  enabled  the  chemijjt  to  expound  it  in  another 
way,  and  to  the  easy  comprehension  of  most  people  (§  349,  d,  c), 
while  the  few  take  a  more  circuitous  method  (§  222-233 f,  500,  893- 
905),  although  at  no  little  peril  (§  5^,  a).  Again,  cold,  applied  sud- 
denly to  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  often  a  powerful  diuretic  (§  422, 
423).  But,  although  neither  this  nor  the  preceding  catiBcs  are  ranked 
as  diuretics,  they  are  probably  about  as  much  entitled  to  this  designa- 
tion as  those  agents  to  which  it  is  specifically  appropriated  {^^  844)» 

892 J r  c,  Tim  agents  and  causes  of  which  1  have  now  spoken  dis* 
close  the  whole  philosophy  of  tho  operation  of  such  as  are  ospeciafly 
denominated  diuretics,  and  place  it  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  direct 
and  rejiex  actions  of  the  nervous  system. — Note  Dp,  1114, 

Whether,  therefore,  it  be  loss  of  blood,  or  cathartics,  or  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  or  the  operation  of  fear,  or  other  mental  emotions^ 
which  increase  the  excretion  of  urine,  they  all  do  it  by  acting  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  tlie  secreting  vessels  of  tbe  kidneys,  and  mostly 
by  means  of  direct  or  reflex  nervous  action.  Loss  of  blood  may  be 
directly  exerted  upon  the  organs,  or  it  may  be,  as  is  generally  true, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system,  by  removing  dis- 
ease from  some  other  part,  as  the  liver  (which  is  a  common  example), 
and  which  had  sympathetically  diminished  the  excretion  of  urine. 
The  principles,  as  it  respects  the  nervous  power,  and  the  change  of 
organic  actions,  are  the  same  with  cold,  fear,  he.  Coming,  lastly,  to 
tho  diuretics  proper,  such  as  are  truly  remedial  produce  their  eflecta, 
also,  upon  exactly  the  same  principles  (§  277).  Nevertheless,  it  is 
undoubted  that  certain  substances  of  mild  remedial  virtues,  especially 
such  as  are  not  offensive  to  the  lacteals,  or  to  the  general  organism, 
gain  admittance  more  or  less  readily  into  the  circulation  ;  and,  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  kidneys,  may  stimulate,  and  increase  the  action 
of,  these  organs.  Such,  for  example,  are  certain  neutral  salts.  Prob- 
ably the  acetates  of  potass  and  soda  may  produce  their  effects  upon 
the  kidneys  more  or  less  in  this  way ;  though  ceitainly,  also,  through 
the  nervous  inOuence  when  they  prove  cathartic.  In  respect  to  these 
two  agents,  however,  the  chemical  and  humoral  theorists  are  not  all 
satisfied  with  their  general  hypothesis  (§  278),^ — Note  Z  p.  1130. 

Nor  is  it  at  al!  surprising  that  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys 
should  be  so  readily  affected  by  the  nervous  influence,  as  developed 
by  the  foregoing  causes,  mental  and  physical,  when  we  consider  the 
final  causes  of  each  of  the  organs,  and  that  Nature  has  ordained  for 
their  fulfillment  a  great  versatility  of  action,  and  that,  therefore,  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  will  operate  variously,  according  to  their 
several  virtues,  through  that  natural  constitution  of  the  organs  (§  423 
513,  002  /rg)*  This  consideration  also  lets  us  into  the  reason  why 
the  urine  flows  so  abundantly  after  some  fluids,  such  as  gin  (which 
contains  the  diuretic  juniper),  and  in  some  cases  befoi*e  there  can 
have  been  time  for  their  incorporation  with  the  blood;  a  fact,  indeed^ 
sa  often  observed,  that  many  physiologists  have  supposed  that  there 
roust  bo  some  more  direct  commynication  between  the  stomach  and 
bladder  than  by  the  ordinary  route  of  the  absorbents  (^  350,  no   94). 

892J,  c2.  The  "  diuretics  proper"  are  the  least  useful  of  all  the  an* 
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tiphlogistics ;  having  but  little  effect  upon  inflammations  or  fevera. 
Yet  are  they  often  prescribed  in  high  grades  of  those  affections  (where 
the  urine  is  ffreatiy  deficient),  in  the  vain  expectation  of  reaching 
those  profound  lesions  by  the  removal  of  one  of  their  least  important 
sympathetic  consequences.  Their  use,  however,  with  the  more  en- 
lightened, is  now  mainly  limited  to  dropsical  effusions  in  the  great 
cavities  and  the  extremities ;  however  defective  may  be  the  patholo- 
gy, or  however  inefficient  these  agents  are  compared  with  bloodlet- 
ting, cathartics,  blisters,  mercury,  iodine,  &c.  They  are  always 
most  useful  in  cases  that  are  benefited  by  loss  of  blood  and  by  ca- 
thartics (See  as  to  heart  in  ^  500  m,  685^,  687^,  694|,  826  cc). 

892 J,  e.  Some  of  the  diuretics  which  possess  compound  virtues, 
such  as  squill,  and  Indian  hemp  (apocynum  cannabinum),  may  prove 
very  detiimental  in  many  cases  of  dropsy ;  the  former,  for  example, 
by  its  acrid,  stimulating  virtue,  the  latter  by  its  severe  action  upon  the 
intestinal  canal.  Where  mercurial  agents  are  employed,  they  should 
be  well  chosen,  and  according  to  the  existing  pathological  states.  In 
the  simple  form  of  dropsy,  or  if  inflammation  exist  in  any  degree  of 
activity,  as  in  the  serous  tissue,  or  in  the  liver,  then  some  one  of  the 
simple  mercurials  should  be  selected,  as  calomel,  or  blue  pill ;  prece- 
ded, however,  by  loss  of  blood,  &c.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drop- 
sical effusion  have  existed  a  good  while,  or  be  attended  by  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  of  some  other  viscus,  the  mercurial  should 
be  chosen  vrith  reference  to  such  organic  affections ;  though  calomel 
or  blue  pill  may  answer  well.  But,  in  these  cases,  the  iodides  and 
bromides  of  mercury  are  the  most  appropriate ;  and  now  we  may, 
sooner  or  later,  employ  squill  with  or  without  other  diuretics,  though 
it  is  commonly  most  useful  to  combine  two  or  more  together.  If  the 
subject  be  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  iodine  should  We  used  freely. 

892j,yi  Much  has  been  said  of  the  connection  of  renal  disease  with 
dropsy,  and  many  physicians  have,  in  consequence,  gone  into  a  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  urine,  instead  of  the  signs  to  be  observed  in  the 
body,  for  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  disease.  But,  so  many  coin- 
cidences have  sprung  up  from  other  causes,  that  it  may  be  expected 
that  this  "  experimental  philosophy"  will  not  endure. 

S92J,^.  The  greatest  of  all  the  erroi-s  in  relation  to  dropsical  affec- 
tions is  that  which  divides  them  into  active  and  passive.  This  erroi 
appears  to  have  grown  out  of  another — that  which  makes  the  same 
distinction  of  inflammations  (§  752,  &c.) ;  though,  in  the  former  case, 
the  relative  states  of  pathology  are  supposed  to  bo  in  even  greater  op- 
position. The  practice  proceeds  upon  the  same  hypothesis  as  that 
which  concerns  the  distinctions  in  inflammation. 

EXPECTORANTS. 

892},  a.  This  group  of  agents  has  had  too  large  a  connection  with 
disease  to  be  neglected ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  L  id  responsible  for 
any  mischief  it  may  have  done.  Like  many  otnor  denominations, 
the  term  is  significant  of  their  most  visible  effect,  although,  like  many 
others,  it  is  one  of  the  least  important  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
eases where  they  are  employed,  while  the  most  important  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  remedies  that  do  not  fall  within  the  group. 

The  tendency  of  the  name,  and  the  definition  which  is  given  of  ex- 
pectorants, ha^e  turned  a  great  amount  of  attention  upon  the  quantity 
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of  matter  expectorated,  and  away  from  those  pathological  ccnditiona 
upon  which  the  physical  product  depends  (^  889  c,  891  d,o). 

It  is  greatly^  therefore^  with  expectorants  as  with  Budorifics,  diuret* 
icB,  &c.  The  secreted  product  is  only  a  secondary  result;  complica- 
ted and  various  in  respect  to  the  conditions  and  influences  by  which 
it  is  brought  about,  aod  capable  of  being  increased  or  produced,  under 
diflTerent  vital  states  of  the  body,  by  agents  of  entirely  oppoi^iite  vir- 
tues,— by  the  most  direct  sedatives,  and  by  the  most  active  stimulants. 
Every  things  therefore,  which  will,  under  any  contingencies  of  diaease. 
increase  or  produce  expectoration,  is  more  or  less  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered an  expectorant-  Hence,  it  is  apparent  that,  whenever  reme* 
dies  are  applied  wHth  a  view^  to  the  supposed  objects  of  expectorants 
they  are  quite  likely  to  aggravate  formidable  grades  of  disease,  or  to 
leave  the  subject,  at  least,  to  an  unresisted  fate  which  might  have  been 
aveited  by  appropriate  means, 

892|,  I/,  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medka^  I  have  placed 
soma  agents,  under  the  denomination  of  expectorants,  as  firet  in  im- 
portance, which  others,  who  consider  mostly  the  result  upon  which 
the  group  has  been  founded,  would  rank  lower  down.  But,  as  the 
foundation  of  my  arrangement  relates  to  the  therapeutical  capabilities 
of  the  various  substances,  1  have  designated  tartarized  antimony  a^ 
the  first,  and  ipecacuanha  the  second  in  importance.  These  agents, 
in  a  general  sense,  are  most  useful  under  the  condition  in  which  ex- 
pectoration is  desirable,  if  relief  be  not  obtained  without ;  though  it 
may  or  may  not  be  a  result  of  their  action.  It  is  now,  as  when  sweat- 
ing may  take  place  profusely,  moderately,  or  not  at  all,  from  what  are 
deufiminated  audorifics.  Bui,  I  should  say  that  the  parallel  docs  not 
hold  strictly  in  these  cases ;  since  the  sympathies  between  the  stem* 
ach  and  skin  are  so  fat  different  from  those  which  prevail  between  the 
stomach  and  the  lungs,  that  mild  impressions  made  upon  the  stOToach, 
as  by  hoi  water,  will  determine  profuse  perspiration,  or,  as  in  other 
cases,  irritating  food  will  occasion,  speedily,  eruptions  of  the  skin ; 
while  none  but  agents  of  considerable  power  will  institute  reflex 
nervous  actions  in  the  lungs,  or  give  rise  to  that  expectoration  which 
grows  out  of  such  actions.  All  the  expectorants,  therefore,  of  any  im- 
portance are  capable  of  exerting  powerful  effects,  either  for  good  or 
for  evil ;  while,  of  all  the  sudorifics,  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacu- 
anha are  tbe  only  ones  that  are  entitled  to  consideration  on  account 
of  the  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions  instituted  by  expectorants. 

Reflex  nervous  actions,  as  excited  by  the  operation  of  agents  upon 
the  stomach,  depend  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  agents,  the  nat- 
ural fimction  of  the  sympathizing  part,  and  the  particular  mode  in 
which  it  may  be  aflected  by  disease,  but  upon  the  analogies  that  may 
subsist  in  the  structure  and  vital  constitution  of  the  mocous  tissue  of 
the  stomach  and  the  part  remotely  influenced  (§  133-152,  555-629). 
The  gioup  of  remedies  now  before  us  refer  to  a  tisane  of  the  same 
species  as  that  of  the  stomach  upon  which  the  remedial  agents  exert 
their  direct  effect ;  and  reflex  nervous  actions  upon  the  pulmonary 
raucous  tissue,  when  induced  by  remedial  agents  applied  to  the 
stomach,  are,  for  this  reason  in  part,  differont  from  such  as  are  ex- 
erted by  the  stomach  upon  the  skin,  and  are  generally  much  more 
profound,  and  of  a  more  alterative  nature, 

8f>2f,  c.  The  effect  of  remedies,  therofor6|  in  their  acceptation  of 
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azpectorants,  being  determined  by  the  existing  condition  of  disease, 
and  more  or  less  by  the  state  of  the  system  at  large,  and  conditions 
not  much  allied  admitting  the  agency  of  remedies  that  operate  as  ex- 
pectorants, it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  a  classification  of  these  rem- 
edies according  to  their  general  virtues.  I  have,  therefore,  more  or 
less  after  the  manner  of  others,  distributed  them  into  five  subdivisions. 
These  I  shall  now  state,  along  with  the  several  agents  embraced  un- 
der each  subdivision ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  concep- 
tions of  their  relative  bearing  upon  disease,  and  with  only  a  secondary 
view  to  the  expectoration  which  they  may  be,  respectively,  capable 
of  producing,  I  shall  designate  each  one  by  numbers  that  denote  their 
order  of  arrangement,  and  their  relative  therapeutical  uses  where  ex- 
pectoration is  a  desirable  consequence  if  the  remedy  do>  not  succeed 
without. 

Nonstimul-ating. — 1.  Potass®  antimonio-tartras.  2.  Cephaelis  ipe- 
cacuanha.    4.  Gillenia  trifoliata.     6.  Asclepias  tuberosa. 

Stimulating, — 3.  Scilla  maritima.  7.  Polygala  senega.  8.  Dore- 
ma  ammoniacura.  10.  Opoponax  chironium.  13.  Eryngium  aqua- 
ticum.  14.  Myrospermum  toluiferum.  15.  Myrospermum  peruife- 
rum.  16.  Naphthaline.  17.  Styrax  benzoin.  18.  Styrax  officinale. 
19.  Liquidamoar  styracifiua.  20.  Amyris  gileadensis.  21.  Allium 
sativum.     22.  Erysimum  alliaria.     23.  Sisymbrium  officinale. 

Stimulating  and  Narcotic. — 5.  Sanguinaria  canadensis. 

Sedative  and  Narcotic, — 11.  Lobelia  inflata. 

Stimulating  and  Antispasmodic. —  9.  Ferula  asafoetida.  Ferula 
persica.     12.  Galbanum  officinale. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  general  distribution 
of  expectorants,  that  four  of  them  only  are  adapted  to  any  thing  like 
acute  inflammation  of  any  tissue  of  the  lungs ;  and  that  the  first  two 
only  are  wanted.  Moreover,  none  of  the  expectorants  are  employed 
as  such  excepting  in  some  inflammatory  state  of  those  organs  ;  or,  at 
least,  accordmg  to  my  views  of  all  the  pathological  conditions  for  the 
relief  of  which  the  expectorants  are  intended.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, also,  how  very  irritable  and  susceptible  the  lungs  are  when 
aflected  in  their  parenchymatous  structure,  and  even  those  parts  of  the 
mucous  tissue  which  line  the  bronchi,  larynx,  and  trachea;  how  lia- 
ble,- too,  inflammation  is  to  be  propagated  from  the  upper  portions 
into  the  air-cells ;  how  many  there  are  in  whom  pulmonary  phthisis  is 
readily  awakened  by  inflammatory  states  of  this  membrane ;  how  they 
constantly  throw  morbific  influences  over  the  stomach,  the  intestine, 
the  general  organs  of  circulation,  &c. ;  and  how  often  inflammation  of 
the  tracheal  portion  of  the  memlntme  eventuates  in  ulceration ;  besides 
other  sequelae  of  inferior  moment ;  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  group 
of  remedies,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  leading  members,  has 
numbered  its  victims  next  after  those  agents  which  form  the  groups 
of  tonics  and  stimulants. 

Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  perhaps,  does  the  squill  rank,  in  the  arrange- 
ment, as  the  third  in  therapeutical  value,  and  before  the  non-stimulant 
American  ipecacuanha,  bloodroot  as  the  fifth,  seneka  the  seventh,  gum 
ammoniac  the  eighth,  and  these  last  three  before  asafbtida,  &c.1 
The  answer  is  important,  although  the  order  of  arrangement  assumed 
that  the  reader  was  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded.     It  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  famil- 
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lar  with  the  general  structure  of  the  lungs,  that  he  had  some  ideaj 
about  a  •*  chemical"  difference,  at  least,  in  the  relations  of  different 
portions  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  to  this  group  of  remedied 
(§  134-143) ;  that  he  was  aware  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  dis* 
ease  for  which  he  was  prescribing-,  as  well  as  its  exact  seat ;  that  he 
distinguished  between  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflammation ;  that 
he  understood,  that,  as  one  portion  or  another  of  the  pulmonary  tnu' 
^u&  tissue  might  be  the  seat  of  disease,  and  according  to  the  special 
iification  of  disease,  it  might  be  relieved  or  increased  by  different 
expectorants,  and  according,  also,  as  the  premises  might  be,  he  fore^ 
saw  that  this  or  that  expectorant  might  develop  tuberculous  phthisis, 
or  become  the  indirect  cause  of  disease  in  other  parts,  &c» 

Proceeding,  therefore,  upon  these  principles,  and  as  chronic  in* 
flamraation  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  a  Tery 
common  form  of  disease,  and  is  often  benefited,  in  constitutions  that 
are  otherwise  sound,  by  a  stimulating  expectorant,  it  was  impoitant 
that  some  one,  at  least,  should  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  ArrangemefU, 
But,  it  should  be  also  one  whose  virtues  are  most  of  an  alterative 
nature,  hut  most  exempt  from  morbific  tendencies ;  whence  it  be- 
comes plain  that  the  scilla  maiitima  should  stand  immediately  afier 
the  cephaelis  ipecacuanha.  It  should  also  precede  the  gilJenia,  since 
the  viitues  of  this  last,  as,  also,  of  the  asclepias,  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  great  product  of  Brazil,  yet  muc!i  inferior.  But,  comparatively 
un  import  ant  as  the  gill  en  i  a  and  asclepias  may  be,  they  are  yet  so  anal- 
ogous to  ipecacuanha,  that  ihey  may  stand  by  its  side,  ajid  being  of  easy 
access  to  the  American  practitioner,  they  should  follow  near  upon  the 
other  two  non-stimulant  expectorants  ;  gillenia  taking  tlie  precedence 
of  the  asclepias  on  account  of  its  greater  alterative  virtues. 

Asafetida,  I  am  aware,  is  a  favorite  expectorant  with  many ;  but  it 
is  less  alterative  than  soneka,  and  the  preceding  gums,  and  is  much 
more  liable  to  offend  the  stomach. 

As  to  bloodroot,  that  substance  stands,  like  castor  oil,  alone  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  It  is  capable  of  peculiar  influences ;  but,  as  they 
are  oftener  injurious  than  beneficial  I  have  given  to  it  a  higher  rank 
than  was  warranted  by  my  ovsrn  experience  or  by  that  of  some  others. 
It  has  been,  however,  highly  commended ;  and  in  deference,  there- 
fore, to  that  more  favorable  experience,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
should  occupy  a  place  in  the  Arrangement  that  might  yield  to  the 
remedy  a  fair  opportunity  for  more  ample  observation  of  its  effects^ 
so  tar  as  my  Arrangement  might  have  any  influence. 

The  foregoing  analysis  will  ser\'e,  also,  for  the  disposition  which 
I  have  made  of  the  members  of  all  other  groups.  The  arrangement 
bears  upon  its  face  the  author*s  conceptions  of  their  special  relations 
either  to  pathological  conditions  that  are  most  allied,  or  to  such  as  are 
diverted  from  the  common  forms,  or  to  others  which  are  distinguish- 
ed hy  greater  peculiarities ;  while,  also,  the  order  of  each  one,  under 
the  various  assemblages,  denotes  its  therapeutical  capabilities.  If 
the  author,  therefore,  be  right  in  his  premises  upon  which  the  arrange- 
ment is  founded,  each  article  is  thus  rendered  moro  or  less  descriptive 
of  its  own  uses,  &c,  (§  892,  aa,  c). 

892|,  d.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  with  correct  observers  in 
reaching  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  disease  to  which  remedial 
agents  of  such  various  and  even  opposite  virtues  as  the  expecioranti 
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are  adapted.  The  general  principles  of  pathology  and  therapeutics 
go  far  in  indicating,  at  once,  which  of  the  groups  are  properly  suited  to 
certain  pathological  states,  which  of  its  members  is  best  adapted  to 
any  modified  condition  of  the  general  pathology,  or  which  of  the 
groups,  or  which  members  of  the  proper  group,  should  be  avoided. 
But,  a  nice  discrimination  of  the  variously-modified  foims  of  inflam- 
mation, whether  as  to  its  nature,  intensity,  duration,  complications, 
&c.,  and  a  precise  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  reme- 
dial agent,  will  be  often  necessary  to  guide  us  to  the  just  regulation 
of  influences  which  any  given  combination  of  symptoms  may  demand ; 
or,  proceeding  blindly  to  execute  the  results  of  an  expectorant^  in  its 
ordmary  acceptation,  and  under  the  belief  that  each  substance  so  de- 
nominated will  alike  fulfill  the  intention,  we  may  as  readily  destroy 
the  patient,  in  the  end,  by  this  indiscriminate  practice,  as  we  might, 
with  certainty,  relieve  him  by  a  choice  of  other  means  bearing  the 
same  general  name  of  expectorants.  It  is  not,  therefore,  I  say,  the 
abstract  fact  of  expectoration  that  we  are  to  regard,  but  this  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  result  of  a  favorable  action  which  certain  remedial 
agents  are  capable  of  instituting,  but  which  very  often  fail  of  that  re- 
sult when  their  action  is  in  the  highest  degree  salubrious.  On  the 
contrary,  also,  we  shall  see  that  expectoration  may  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  morbid  conditions ;  just  as  the  discharge  of  mucus,  in 
intestinal  inflammation,  is  increased  by  an  irritating  cathartic.  The 
only  difierence  consists  in  the  direct  action  of  the  morbific  irritant 
upon  the  afiected  part,  in  one  case,  and  by  reflex  action  through  the 
nervous  power,  in  the  other  (§  150,  151,  226,  228,  229).  It  is,  there- 
fore, far  from  being  true  that  the  remedy  is  appropriate  when  ihe  dis- 
charge from  the  lungs  is  promoted  and  increased,  even  though  an  ex- 
pectorant be  especially  indicated,  and  the  proper  one  may  also  tend 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  mucus  tiirough  such  alterative  influences  as 
lessen  the  morbid  action  upon  which  it  depends. 

892},  c.  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
look  upon  results  as  indicative  only  of  certain  complex  vital  conditions 
which  should  be  ascertained,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  regard  the 
proximate  causes  in  all  our  prescriptions  (§  673, 674, 699, 741).  Here 
we  have  a  patient  with  a  cough.  A  favorable  or  a  fatal  issue  of  his 
case  may  depend  entirely  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  right  expectorant. 
He  may  be  cured  by  tartanzed  antimony,  or  may  be  killed  by  squill, 
seneka,  or  bloodroot.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  "  coughs"  depend 
upon  important  varieties  of  pathological  conditions ;  though,  when  the 
direct  result  of  pulmonary  disease  those  conditions  are  generally  of 
an  inflammatory  nature.  There  may  be  numerous  gradations  of  the 
form  of  common  inflammation  from  that  which  constitutes  pneumo- 
iiia,  and  speedily  runs  its  course,  to  that  indolent  state  which  persists 
for  years,  and  makes  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  general  health. 

All  this,  however,  is  doubtless  obvious  to  enlightened  practitioners ; 
out,  when  it  is  considered  what  morbid  anatomy  is  about,  even  with 
common  inflammation  (§  699),  and,  how  deplorable  the  evils  which 
have  sprung  from  the  pathology  of  scrofula  and  tuberculous  phthisis 
that  has  issued  from  the  purlieus  of  Paris,  I  am  moved  by  the  convic- 
tion that  I  cannot  attempt  a  more  useful  service  to  humanity  than  by 
exploring  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

It  has  been  no  uncommon  and  fatal  error  to  have  exhibited  stimu- 
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lating  expectorantfl  (which^  incleed,  commonly  form  tlie  "cougb  mix- 
tures"), in  active  forms  of  pneumonia,  under  the  belief  that  tliese  stlm* 
uladng  agents  possess  the  power  of  at  all  times  producing  expectora- 
don,  and  that  this  result  is  the  main  object  to  l>e  contemplated.  Some^ 
times,  Iiowever,  these  agents  produce  vomiting,  and  their  effects  are 
then  less  disastrous ;  or»  in  subdued  forms  of  acute  inflammation  this 
sedative  influence  may  barely  counteract  the  stimulant  virtue,  or  it 
may  bo  useful    It  is  like  employing  snuff  for  nasal  catarrh  (^  228  a). 

S92^^Jl  Coming  to  special  modifications  of  inflammation,  the  expec- 
torants in  common  use  perform  liieir  morbific  work  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  disease,  and  the  part  of  the  pulmonary  raucous  tissue, 
6r  other  tissue  of  the  longs,  in  which  it  may  hold  its  seat. 

Readily  as  that  modification  which  constitutes  croup  may  b«  re- 
moved in  its  early  Btages,  a  pertiicious  custom  exists  of  prescribing 
stimulating  expectorants.  It  is  true,  they  are  often  united  with  tar- 
J  tariEed  antimony  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease;  and  a  formula  of 
I'this  kind  exists  in  the  United  States  PharmacopcEia,  bearing  the  name 
|«of  the  Comjxfund  Honey  of  Squill,  That  mny  be  well  enough,  un- 
accompanied with  directions  for  its  use,  with  the  exception  of  the 
honey,  which  is  of  no  use  whattwer,  never  fails  to  injure  the  stomach, 
and  often  produces  colic  in  healthy  people.  But,  the  compound  is 
ihere^  however,  with  the  obvious  design  of  supplying  a  convenient  re- 
source to  the  pmctitioner  in  c^ses  of  "  cough,"  and  especially  that 
which  attends  the  croup.  In  Wood  and  B ache's  Dispensatory,  of 
which  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  forms  an  important  basis,  it  is 
said  by  the  editors,  that  it  "reijuires  an  explanatory  commentary,  in 
order  that  its  precepts  may  be  fully  appreciated,  and  advantageously 
put  into  practice."  Now,  after  stating  that  formula,  the  editors  re- 
mark, that  *' this  is  the  preparation  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
nCoxe's  Hive  Syrup**  Indeed,  such  is  the  translation  of  the  original 
[Tiarae.     Thus: 

**  Mel  Scill,«  Compositdm,  U.  S.  Compound  Syrup  of  SquiU* 
Hire  Syrup,** 

In  this  are  four  ounces,  each,  of  sr|uil1  and  seneka^  and  two  pounds 
[of  clarified  honey,  along  with  four  pints  of  water  and  forty-eight  grains 
of  Cartarized  antimony,  boiled  doivn  to  three  pints,  or  about  three 
pounds. 

Such,  then,  is  a  standing  formula  for  croup,  with  the  very  name  of 
the  disease  associated  with  it;  and  a  more  dangerous  weapon  was 
never  put  into  the  hands  of  the  profession.  Compared  with  the  lan- 
cet, which  is  80  often  represented  in  a  similar  manner,  tlie  ratio  is 
about  the  same  as  computed  by  Smith  between  the  "  hero  and  the 
murderer**  (§  569,  c).  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  questions  at  is- 
sue are  to  be  decided  by  the  fiirce  of  facts.— Notes  F  p.  11 14,  Mm  p.  1  HL 

If  the  mischief  attendant  on  the  **  Hive  Syrup"  were  limited  to 
croup  alone,  these  remarks,  perhaps,  had  never  been  written.  But, 
** cough**  upon  "cough,'*  reaching  even  to  all  the  stages  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis,  make  their  frequent  demands  upon  **  Hive  Syrup/* 
The  antimony  which  it  embraces  atones  but  little  for  the  offenses  of 
Its  associates  in  most  of  the  cases  whore  they  are  called  into  action. 

892},  g.  It  is  resolution,  not  expectoration,  which  is  wanted,  when 
Jt  can  be  obtained,  in  all  the  cases  of  active  infiammation, — ay,  in  all 
of  pulmonary  phihinis  before  suppuration  supervenes  (§  700  b,  705, 
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732  d,  862-^64»  890  e).  If  the  disease  be  of  such  intensity  that  res- 
elation  may  not  be  effected  by  tartarized  antimony  or  ipecacuanha, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  calling  upon  general  or  local  bloodletting, 
cathartics,  blisters,  &c.  And  when  we  consider  how  these  accomplish 
the  intention  to  which  the  expectorants  are  inadequate  only  from  the 
force  of  disease,  it  will  go  with  the  many  other  analogous  considera- 
tions disseminated  in  wis  work  toward  clearing  up  the  philosophy 
which  interprets  the  operation  of  expectorants,  whether  in  their  cura- 
tive or  morbific  relations  to  disease.  Or,  again,  if  bloodletting  fail  of 
arresting  pneumonia,  for  example,  we  may  pursue  the  philosophy  in 
another  aspect ;  since,  while  it  has  relieved  the  violence  of  the  mala- 
dy, it  has  brought  on  expectoration.  It  has  so  modified  the  inflamma- 
tory condition  that  mucus  is  generated  in  preternatural  quantities ; 
and  therefore  we  see  that  bloodletting  itself  may  operate  as  an  expec- 
torant. We  now  exhibit  tartarized  antimony,  and  it  may  either  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  expectoration ;  and,  in  doing  either,  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  decline  of  the  disease.  The  expectoration,  therefore,  is  a 
mere  result,  a  mere  symptom,  of  a  certain  change  in  the  action  of  the 
organs  by  which  the  mucus  is  secreted ;  and  it  may  be  the  result  of  a 
favorable  or  an  unfavorable  change.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  wheth- 
er the  agent  will  or  will  not  increase  the  mucous  product,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  diminish  it,  depends  upon  the  exact  influence  it  may  ex- 
ert upon  the  pathological  condition.  All  this  clearly  brings  the  oper- 
ation of  the  several  agents  upon  a  par,  and  admonishes  us  to  study 
their  virtues,  their  mode  of  operating,  and  the  precise  conditions  of 
disease  to  which  one  or  the  other  may  be  applicable  (^  694|,  741  h). 

But,  let  us  pursue  yet  farther  the  case  of  pneumonia.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  slow  termination  of  disease.  Antimonials  finally  cease  to  be- 
stow any  farther  benefit,  and  the  cough  has  subsided  into  one  of  a  low 
chronic  nature,  without  much  expectoration.  Here  it  is,  if  there  be 
no  strong  tendency  to  scrofula,  that  squill,  seneka,  and  other  stimula- 
ting expectorants,  may  become  highly  useful ;  and  if  the  cough  be 
frequent  and  short,  denoting  an  irritable  state  of  the  lungs,  we  asso- 
ciate an  opiate,  which  not  only  allays  the  cough  and  moderates  the 
stimulant  effect  of  the  expectorants,  but  increases  the  expectoratioii ; 
and  thus  the  opiate  becomes  an  expectorant,  though  neither  thb  nor 
bloodletting  are  ranked  in  that  group  of  remedies  (^  872  a,  891  t). 

A  blister  is  also  applied  to  the  affected  chest,  and  now,  again,  ex- 
pectoration either  increases  or  declines ;  though,  in  either  case,  diere 
IS  a  manifest  abatement  of  disease  as  a  consequence  of  the  counter- 
irritation  (^  111-117,  233^,  647i,  891 J  k,  893  a,  c,  e,  905  a,  227). 

But,  perhaps  the  cou^h  has  ultimately  become  complicated  with 
dbordered  digestion,  or,  it  may  be  chiefly  maintained  by  some  gastric , 
derangement.  It  is  dry,  and  the  usual  expectorants  render  it  still 
more  irritating  and  husky.  The  remedy,  therefore,  is  wrong,  and 
has  not  been  addressed  to  the  essential  pathological  condition;  which 
consists  of  some  derangement  of  the  stomach,  while  that  of  the  lungs 
has  become  mostly  sympathetic.  Whatever  will  now  relieve  the  for- 
mer affection  may  remove  the  pulmonic.  For  this  purpose  tonics 
may  be  useful,  and,  as  relief  follows  in  the  lungs,  expectoration  may 
be  one  of  the  results  (§  905).  Tonics,  therefore,  in  cases  of  this  na- 
ture, become  expectorants,  and  equally  so  as  any  of  the  agents  which 
are  confined  to  this  denomination  of  remedies.    It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
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they  all  operate  upon  commoti  prineiples  wlicii  they  promote  expec- 
toration ;  and  whether  the  result  will  folloiv  one  or  die  other,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  existing  state  of  the  system,  in  a  general  sense,  and 
more  particularly  upon  the  precise  pathological  condition  of  the  lungs* 
It  ia  apparent,  therefore,  that  remedies  from  almost  any  group  faiAjl 
be  expectorant  J    bloodletting,   cathartica,  emetics,  narcotics,  tonica,  | 
counter- irritants,  and  even  alcohol.     The  last,  indeed,  in  the  form  of  | 
hot  toddy,  ia  a  popular  remedy  for  colds,    Ic  may  or  may  not  increase  \ 
expectoration.     It  may  relieve,  but  more  generally  aggravates  tbo^ 
disease  (§  756).     Will  Chemistry  explain  {^  892  b,  892^  v)  T 

Old  neglected  coughs  from  ordinaiy  catarrh,  and  %vhat  is  known  as 
the  old  man's  cough,  come  under  that  condition  of  common  in  flam  ma- 
lion  to  which  the  stimulating  expectorants  are  adapted.    But,  liowev- 
er  protracted  may  be  the  specific  varieties,  as  in  hooping-cough,  and  J 
pulmonary  phthisis,  they  cannot  be  employed  without  endangering] 
life.     Their  effect,  indeed,  in  hooping-cough   is  so  obviously  bad  that  I 
they  are  not  of\en  emp!<jyed  in  its  treatment ;   but,  in  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  especially  m  the  catarrhal  affections  of  scrofulous  consti- 
tutions, we  every  day  witness  the  penalties  which  are  paid  for  Bubsti-I 
luting  morbid  anatomy  for  the  vital  signs  of  disease,  and  in  defiance  ] 
of  the  plainest  demonstrations  which  the rapen deal  agents  can  auppl?  / 
(^  137,  c,  em  a),-^KoTE  F  p.  1114. 

892|,  A*  The  sympathies  lo  which  the  lungs  are  liable  fix^m  many] 
diseases  of  other  parts,  especially  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  1 
more  or  less  reciprocal  oflects  of  their  own  diseases,  by  which  end-] 
less  reflex  nervous  actions  may  be  set  in  operation,  together  with  the 
sitaation  of  the  lungs  in  a  bony  cavity,  frequently  render  it  difEcult  to 
ascertain  their  exact  pathological  conditions,  and  to  distinguish  what 
may  appertain  to  pulmonary  disease  from  what  may  be  dtie  to  the  play  i 
of  sympathies.     The  stethoscope,  like  the  long*estabhshed  method  oifl 
percussion,  has  contributed  much  to  clearing  away  the  obscurities,  andf 
has  done  its  good  part  in  substituting  pathological  considerations  for 
mere  elfects,  and  has  shown  us  that  couigh»  difHculty  of  breathing,  &c., 
are  not  diseases,  but  merely  symptoms  of  disease.    The  scientific  physi- 
cian, therefore,  no  longer  administers  expectorants,  &c.,  for  the  relief 
of  cough,  or  dyspncea,  but  he  applies  the  various  agents  to  overcomo 
pneumonia,  pleuritb,  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  pharyngitis,  &c     In  on^ 
cfiae  there  is  something  tangible,  intelligible,  and  susceptible  of  cer* 
tain  and  speedy  relief;  in  the  other,  or  where  the  prescription  is  madefj 
to  the  symptom  alone,  all  is  confnsion,  uncertainty,  and  death.     Or,  it] 
may  be  some  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  or  gastritis,  or  enteritis 
or  little  more  than  moderate  degrees  of  indigestion,  upon  which  the 
cough  or  dyspnoea  depends  and  yet  where,  from  want  of  a  proper 
anatomical  knowledge,  or  of  physiological  and  pathological  science, 
the  most  unhappy  mistakes  are  made  with  the  expectorants,  but  where 
the  better  informed  are  often  greatly  aided^  in  their  embarroasmeniSi 
by  the  stcthescope. 

But  great  as  is  the  acquisition  of  the  stethescope,  the  reign  of  mc 
bid  anatomy  has  surrounded  it  with  many  abuses ;  the  vital  signs  nr 
either  neglected  or  held  to  he  of  very  subordinate  importance,  andtbe 
instrument  is  turned  in  pursuit  of  structural  lesions.    It  cough  and  dysp 
noea  supervene  upon  abdominal  derangements,  the  source  of  the  syrap 
toma  is  not  seldom  found  m  some  special  lesion  of  the  heart,  or,  others 
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detect  in  the  supposed  cardiac  lesions  the  cause  of  an  intermittent 
or  irregular  pulse  that  depends  on  hepatic  disorder  (§  390  b,  688  k, 
806,  811).  These  mistakes  are  a  fruitful  source  of  malpratice,  and 
are  common  among  the  disciples  of  morhid  anatomy  (^  697, 699  c,  701). 

892|,  t.  The  foregoing  considerations  appear  to  be  indispensable  to 
ail  who  would  enter  understandinely  upon  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
affections,  or  to  distinguish  what  is  relative  to  the  lungs  from  what  is 
due  to  other  organs,  or  to  comprehend  the  modus  operandi  of  the  re- 
medial agents,  whether  they  be  employed  under  the  denomination  of 
antiphlogisticSf  vesicants,  pectorals,  expectorants,  &c.,  or  their  philo- 
sophical and  comprehensive  name  of  alteratives. 

To  the  young  practitioner,  at  least,  I  would  say  that  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  every  inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  however  mild  or  chronic,  is  liable  to  become  exasperated,  and 
to  give  rise  to  pneumonia,  or  to  croup,  or  what  is  extremely  common, 
to  phthisis  pulmonalis.  And  when  we  again  consider  how  oflen  the 
last  affection  has  been  developed  by  the  stimulating  expectorants,  I 
think  that  I  do  not  err  in  my  estimate  of  their  relative  uses  and  de- 
structive effects  in  saying  that  mankind  would  be  benefited  by  exclu- 
ding from  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases  all  the  reputed  mem- 
bers of  that  group  of  remedies  excepting  those  which  belon?  to  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  subdivision  (§  892|,  c).  Independently  of  the  di- 
rect practical  results,  attention  would  be  turned  upon  bloodletting, 
antimonials,  &c.,  and  their  strikingly  salutary  effects  in  numerous 
cases  of  common  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and 
in  the  early  stages,  especially,  of  those  inflammatory  states  which  lead 
to  pulmonary  phthisis,  would  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  mor- 
bid anatomy,  and  eradicate  the  pathology  which  has  been  founded 
upon  it.    The  laws  of  the  nervous  system  should  banish  the  *'  speciality^. 

In  the  next  edition  of  my  Materia  Medica  (and  I  make  the  sugges- 
tion on  account  of  its  practical  bearing),  it  is  my  intention  to  substi- 
tute for  the  term  Expectorants  another  which  shall  refer  to  their  mo- 
dus operandi ;  probably,  Alteratives  adapted  to  Pulmonic  Inflamma- 
tions,  and  I  will  rank  bloodletting  as  the  first,  in  a  general  sense.*  This 
will  take  in,  also,  tartarized  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  emetic 
doses.  Its  advantages  may  be  variously  illustrated.  Almost  any  con- 
dition, for  example,  of  muco-pulmonic  inflammation  may  be  accom- 
panied with  a  strong  predisposition  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or, 
they  may  occur  together,  or  in  the  form  of  pleuro-pneutnonia.  Very 
many  turn  directly  to  the  expectorants,  ana,  if  they  find  their  atten- 
tion arrested  at  once,  under  an  equivalent  denomination,  by  bloodlet- 
ting, and  tartarized  antimony,  and  unfettered  by  the  term  expecto- 
rants, the  appropriate  remedies  may  have  a  good  chance  of  raising 
inquiry,  and  their  trial  may  awaken  new  views  in  pathology,  and  dis- 
sipate some  of  the  prejudices  against  loss  of  blood.  The  practitioner 
Will  soon  imbibe  the  conviction  which  experiment  produced  in  the  dis- 
tinguished Cleghom,that  bloodletting  can  scarcely  be  misapplied  under 
any  conditions  of  pneumonia,  and  be  led  to  avoid  the  stimulating. ex- 
pectorants, as  he  will  all  the  tonics,  when  he  approaches  the  treatment 
of  most  inflammatory  affections  (§  1005,  A).  In  proportion  as  the  loss 
of  blood  is  less  likely  to  be  useful  where  any  form  of  pulmonic  in- 
flammation, to  which  thb  remedy  may  be  adapted,  shall  refuse  to 
yield  to  its  power,  so  in  a  greater  ratio  will  the  non-stimulating  ex- 

*  This  improTemeot  was  made  in  the  edition  of  1848. 
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the  least  the  philosophy  of  the  process*  It  may  be  made  to  stand  for 
any  hypothesea  expressive  of  reaclion,  though  least  of  all  for  that  of 
galvanism,  or  any  other  emaoatin*;  troni  the  t*cienee  of  chemistry*  The 
reflection  even  of  polarized  light,  with  all  its  niodificationB,  would  not 
ser\c  as  an  analogical  basis  for  tlic  reflection  of  any  influences  trans- 
mitted to  the  nervous  centres  or  of  the  nervous  power,  and  all  analogy 
disappears  in  those  influences  which  take  their  rise  in  the  centres  them- 
selves, or  such  as  I  have  designated  as  {Ittect  developments  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence,  and  which,  from  the  absence  of  ctrifrtpetai  impreegioiity 
and  from  engaging  only  the  centrifugal  nerves,  di&closes  the  defective 
import  of  the  term  rcjiex  actum*  Kor  will  I  neglect  this  opportunity 
of  adding  to  §  400  k  the  important  fact  that  the  hypothesb  of  galvan- 
ism, as  applied  to  ret^ex  action  of  the  nervous  system,  violates  the  in- 
dispensable requisite  of  a  continuous  circle,  and  contents  itself  with  the 
most  irregular  segments,  and  the^^e  segments  and  curved  lines  consisting 
of  two  parts  differently  endowed,  and  manifesting  peculiarities  of  func- 
tion that  bear  no  analogy  to  galvanism.  Nay  more;  for  in  a  still  more 
discreditahle  manner  it  professes  to  be  the  agent  concerned  when  the 
nervous  influence,  as  in  mechanical  irritation  of  the  ner\'0us  centres,  en- 
gages only  the  centrifugal  nerves,  and  then  operates  in  a  siraigfu  line  I 
The  experiments  upon  tlic  frogs  prove  nothing  beyond  the  foct,  for 
here  a  oontinuous  circuit  is  formed  and  galvanism  developed.  They 
arc  nothing  more  than  the  rudest  experiments  with  inorganic  mat  ten* 

893  6.  In  my  Materia  3fedica  ami  lyierapeutics  I  have  arranged  Coun- 
ter-irritants, Willi  numerous  other  remedies^  as  an  Order  of  Antiphlo- 
gistics,  and  under  the  general  denomination  of  CutaneotiS  and  other  Lo- 
cal Applkationa,  The  counter-in-itants  consist  of  Vtskauts^  RuhtfadetUi, 
Suppumnts,  Eecharottcsj  Potential  Catdenrnts^  and  Actual  Cauierants* 

893  c.  Vesicants  are  by  far  the  most  important,  though  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  blL^tering  insects.  The  two  next  groups  operate  essentially 
after  the  manner  of  vesicants;  but  escharolics  and  cauterants  are  gen- 
erally limited  to  simply  local  effects^  and  with  only  that  obscure  inslru- 
mentality  of  the  nen^es  which  must  arise  from  their  incorporation  in 
compound  tissues  (§  746  c)>  though  often  giving  rise  to  local  reflex  ac- 
tions, especially  moxas,  but  too  moderate  for  much  effect  upon  internal 
pj^rts.  It  is  otlierwi?e,  however,  with  vesicants,  rubefacients,  and  sup- 
purants,  which  not  only  exert  their  useful  effects  through  local  nervous 
centres,  but  in  unsuitable  states  (§  893  Ji,  p)  the  flrst  two  often  send 
their  influences  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  thus  develop  a  general 
reflex  action  that  disturbs  especially  the  motions  ^  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, which  aro  far  more  readily  aftcctcd  by  these  causes  than  the 
functions  of  any  other  organ  (S  113-117,  224,  226-233  J,  339,  400  1% 
446  a,  454w4GU,  478,  480-485,  489,  490,  500  dd,  k,  m,  512, 516  d,  no. 
3,  524  d,  no.  7/52G  a,  ^  687^-088,  714-719,  746  c,  826  cc,  829,  846, 
BOli  g,  jC%  892  6, 892^  ?%  893^,  902,  904  c^905,  005J,  952,  961  a,  1059). 
Again,  also,  when  vesicants  lead  to  irritative  inflammation,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  children,  and  in  the  sanguine  and  nervous  tempera- 
ments, or  in  others  where  general  irritability  is  morbidly  increased,  the 
nervous  power  may  be  brought  into  general  operation,  mid  we  may  wit- 
ness tlic  full  display  of  reflex  nervous  actions  in  one  almost  univeraal 
commotion  of  the  Ixidy  (§  150).  This  may  abo  follow  too  extensive  an 
application  of  a  hlistcr,  or  of  rubefacients,  though  no  excessive  irrita- 
tion be  produced  m  the  skin ;  just  as  a  scald  of  limited  extent  may  be 
•  See  Note  Y  p,  I13i^ 
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salutary,  while  another  less  intense,  but  spreading  over  a  greater  sur- 
face, will  be  often  fatal.     In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  effect  is 
morbific,  and  they  exemplify  the  very  close  analogy  between  the  op- 
eration of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  (§  901).     It  is,  indeed,  the 
amount  of  the  agent,  whether  physical  or  mental,  and  the  existing  state 
of  the  body,  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  salutary  and 
morbid  results.     The  amount  of  a  remedy,  which  had  been  curative 
in  one  case,  may,  in  tlie  same  dose  in  another  case  nearly  analogous, 
or  if  not  exactly  applied,  lead  to  a  fatal  issue.     In  the  case  of  vesicants, 
their  action  should  be  so  %;ircum8cribed  as  to  operate  mostly  through 
local  nervous  centres,  or  by  contiguous,  not  by  remote  sympathy;   and 
hence  a  use  of  these  terms  (§  497,  638  J).     Bloodletting  will  secure  this 
by  lessening  irritability  and  general  reflex  nervous  action  (§  224, 1038). 

In  the  preceding  discussions  upon  the  materia  medica  I  have  been  ex- 
tensively employed  in  seeking  out  the  provisions  which  the  Author 
of  Nature  has  so  bountifully,  however  intricately,  ordained  for  the  re* 
lief  of  those  principal  diseases  of  mankind,  fever  and  inflammation. 
And  yet  we  have  otten  had  occasion  to  see  that  many  of  the  most  val- 
uable agents  for  these  purposes  are  directly  productive  of  inflamma- 
tion when  unskillfully  applied.  This  is  often  exeroplifled  by  many  of 
the  cathartics ;  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  its  analogous  tonic  asso- 
ciates, will  relatively  cure  or  exasperate  intermittent  fever  according 
to  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  are  administered.  We  have 
seen,  indeed,  that  even  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  now  and  then  become  rem- 
edies for  fever,  and  even  for  inflammation  (§  752,  &c.,  892  ^,j9).  The 
apparent  contradictions  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile,  and  to  show 
that  the  occasional  coincidence  in  the  results  of  agents  which  are 
opposed  to  each  other  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  due  to  a  com- 
mon law  which  goveiiis  the  operation  of  all  causes  upon  organic  life. 
The  causes  operate  upon  those  properties  in  which  life  fundamentally 
consists,  and  thus  give  rise  to  healthy,  or  morbid,  or  curative  effects, 
just  as  they  happen  to  affect  those  properties  (§  137  d,  150,  151,  177, 
189  b,  350i,  350^,  569  a,  638,  852  a).  In  disease,  as  we  have  se^, 
their  susceptibility  is  variously  altered  from  the  natural  standard,  and 
variously  so  in  any  given  disease,  as  in  fevers  and  inflammations; 
according  to  the  numerous  fundamental  and  transient  circumstances 
already  set  forth.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that,  in  a  few  cases  oi  common 
inflammation  bark  or  wine  will  place  the  diseased  conditions  in  as  fa- 
vorable a  state  for  the  recuperative  efforts  of  Nature,  as  bloodletting 
and  cathartics  will  do  it  in  most  other  instances;  and  when  either 
produce  this  auspicious  change  they  are  antiphlogistics.  It  is  upon 
this  principle,  therefore  (or  that  of  the  general  tendency  of  a  vast 
range  of  therapeutical  agents  to  establish  salutary  changes  in  febrile 
and  inflammatory  disease,  when  duly  employed),  that  I  have  assem- 
Dled  the  most  useful  part  of  the  Materia  Medica  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Antiphlogistics. — See  Note  Ee  p.  1133. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  preliminary  to  a  farther  exposition  of 
the  same  principles  which  are  concerned  in  the  therapeutical  opera- 
tion of  the  group  of  agents  upon  which  we  have  now  entered,  and 
which  are  curative  by  exciting  inflammation,  or  analogous  conditions ; 
and  the  best  of  them  are  such  as  will  effect,  in  a  given  time,  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  full  development  in  the  skin  of  the  most  simple  form 
of  cffm?non  inflammation  (§  721,  722,  729  a).     These  means  arn,  prin- 
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pectorants,  and  al!  other  means,  be  likely  to  fail.  How  uiia%^ailmg^ 
therefore,  must  be  tbose  stimulating  expectorants  which  are  so  often 
[prescribed,  even  by  those  who  confide  in  early  bloodletting,  al  the  ad* 
vanced  stages  of  pneumonia !  The  sole  object  in  view  is  that  of  in- 
creasing or  starting  expectoration,  withotit  any  reference  to  the  mor- 
bific virtues  of  the  supposed  remedy.  Let  us^  therefore,  have  the 
best  remedy,  however  late,  whatever  the  sex,  whatever  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  age ;  and  that  remedy,  in  the  cases  supposed,  will  be  the 
loss  of  blood,  as  affording  the  best  chance  for  life.  Whenever  acute 
forms  of  inflammation  subside  into  a  chronic  state,  neither  the  pathol- 
ogy nor  the  principles  of  treatment  change,  unless  as  it  respects  par- 
tial modifications.  In  a  general  sense,  the  direct  antiphlogistic  plan 
should  be  continued  (§  752,  &c,,  1007  b,  c,  d,  1008). 

In  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Dn  Freind,  *'  There  are  some, 
perhaps^  who  may  think  these  various  inquiries  into  disease  may  not 
00  of  much  service  to  the  healing  art.  However,  they  must  allow  me 
to  afFirm^  that  it  is  of  vei-y  g^real  importance  to  physic  that  we  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  both  of  the  peculiar  signs  and  of  the  nature 
of  each  distemper^  and,  also,  of  its  seat;  for  these  being  found,  we 
shall  be  much  happier  in  our  inquiries  into  the  means  of  cure.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  perfectly  understands  the  nature  of  a  pleurisy,  or  peri- 
pneuraony,  vnll  easily  perceive  what  immediate  relief  may  be  had 
from  opening  a  vein ;  for,  upon  this  point  so  depends  the  whole  safe- 
ly of  the  patients,  that,  if  you  should  depart  from  this  kind  of  medi- 
cine in  vain  will  you  seek  for  any  other." 

But,  I  would  fftially  say  of  pneumonia,  that  however  the  disease 
may  abate  under  the  direct  effect  of  loss  of  blood  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  symptoms  recur  with  more  or  less  violence.  It  ta 
this  wliicb  we  are  to  anticipate  and  watch,  and  to  repeat  the  remedy 
from  time  to  time  as  returning  symptoms  may  suggest,  and  before 
the  disease  can  have  recovered  its  original  severity  (§  1005,  h ).  In  tbia 
manner,  we  shall  constantly  make  advances  upon  it,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  other  remedies  judiciously  devised,  we  sliall  not  often  fail  of  suc- 
cess. These,  however,  are  cases  in  which  firmness,  and  a  constant 
recourse  to  pathological  considerations,  are  more  or  less  in  requisition. 
Sanguine  hopes  may  be  called  up  by  the  great  relief  which  is  yielded 
by  the  first  outlet  of  blood,  but,  to  be  only  in  a  few  hours  disappoint- 
ed by  the  formidable  signs  of  returning  inflammation ;  and  when,  at 
last,  we  shall  have  met  them  again  and  again  by  our  principal  reme- 
dy, the  disease  may  appear  to  have  come  to  a  stand,  and  scarce  fal- 
ters under  the  combined  effect  of  general  bloodletting,  leeching,  anti* 
menials,  Arc.  This  is  no  time  for  discouragement,  but  rather  to  fear 
that  our  means,  in  coming  short  of  the  mark,  have  not  been  applied 
in  sufficient  vigor-  Now  is  tho  time,  I  say,  to  push  the  high  princi- 
ples of  our  noble  science,  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  and 
let  the  blood  flow,  till,  by  the  relief  it  brings,  we  win  new  trophies  for 
ourselves,  and  for  medicine  (§  1005  a,  i,  c,  d,  €,Jlg^  /j,  1007  if,  c,  d, 
1008,  1068  c),—Se€  ?.S,,  I860,  at  p.  872.     Alan,  Note  F  p.  1 114. 

COUXTER-IRRITANTS. 

893,  a,  I  enter  now  upon  the  consideration  of  those  remedial  agents 
which  establish  their  influences  upon  internal  organs  through  tho  me- 
dium of  the  skin  ;  and  here  is  opened  to  us  a  display  of  those  sympa 
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thetic  processes  which  take  their  origin  in  cerebro-spinal  nerves  along 
with  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  sympathetic,  and  terminate  in  the  motor 
fibres  of  the  ganglionic  system  (§  113,  224,  454  a,  461-461^,  465) 
473  c,  478,  488i,  489,  512, 514/-;fc,  516  d,  nos.  12, 13,  520, 891^^,  k). 

That  vesicants  and  leeches  operate  in  the  foregoing  manner  was  ex- 
pressed by  me  in  the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  in  1834.  See 
p.  827,  §  1056. — Also,  Rights  op  Authors,  p.  914. 

Counter-irritants  exert  their  efiects  upon  parts  remote  from  the  seat 
of  their  application  in  the  same  manner  as  when  cold  applied  to  the 
surface  excites  the  renal  function,  or  lights  up  pneumonia,  and  through 
the  very  complex  mechanism  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  section, 
and  in  other  places.  Here,  too,  in  the  case  of  counter-irritants,  we 
meet  with  an  embarrassing  diversity  of  central  parts  which  govern  the 
reflex  nervous  actions,  and  perplexing  results  as  the  irritant  may  oper- 
ate through  one  centre  or  another — sometimes  taking  the  route  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  then  proving  morbific,  or  at  other  times  op- 
orating  through  the  ganglia  or  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  or 
some  portion  of  the  nerve  itself,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  counter-irritant, 
and  then  only  proving  curative  (§  238|,  455  a,  456  a,  461^  a,  473  c, 
478  &,  483  c,  889  g).  We  shall  sec,  too,  in  ail  these  influences  the 
clearest  demonstration  that  the  nervous  power  is  modified  in  its  nature 
by  the  impression  transmitted  by  the  agent  to  the  nervous  centres  (§ 
481,  891^  ^,  k)y  and  that  it  operates  either  as  a  directly  morbific  cause 
or  is  curative  of  existing  disease  by  substituting  pathological  conditions 
more  fiivorable  to  the  recuperative  tendency  of  the  organic  paoperties 
(§  854,  900,  &c).  Exactly  the  same  philosophy,  therefore,  is  applica- 
ble to  the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants  that  I  have  hitherto  rep- 
resented as  characterizing  all  other  agents.  But  such  is  the  diversity 
in  the  details  relative  to  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, whether  resulting  from  its  direct  or  reflex  action,  whether  excited 
by  the  will,  by  mental  emotions,  or  by  direct  physical  irritations  of  the 
nervous  centres  in  the  former  case  (§  227-230,  245,  481),  or  by  trans- 
mitted infiuencesto  those  centres  from  remote  parts  in  the  latter  case, 
or  as  certain  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  limited  to  a  subservience  of  vol- 
untary motion  and  sensation,  or  as  others  co-operate  with  the  sym- 
pathetic by  contributing  to  the  essential  office  of  the  latter  in  harmo- 
nizing the  organic  functions,  variously  affecting  the  organic  products  in 
vital  constitution,  and  perpetually  exciting  or  depressing  the  secretoxy 
and  excretory  processes,  and  seeing  how  the  latter  mechanism  is  the 
great  medium,  though  its  physiological  characteristics,  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  disturbing  effects  of  morbific  causes,  and  the  restoratim 
of  such  as  are  remedial  (§  113,  500^,  and  references  cibone),  and,  with- 
al, the  isolation  of  intermediate  nerves  when  the  mind  or  physical 
causes  operate  upon  individual  parts,  and  yet  all  determined  by  pre- 
cise, however  complex,  laws,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  where  no 
light  is  admitted  from  the  surrounding  efiulgence  of  inorganic  natnzv^ 
and  recognize  the  impracticability  of  expounding  its  problemB  in  any 
other  than  a  language  as  foreign  from  chemistry  and  physics  as  are  the 
functions  and  laws  and  phenomena  of  living  beings,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  copious  analysis  of  all  its  parts  (§  5^  h,  59,  64,  165-169).*  And 
this  leads  me  to  recur  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  terms  motor^  sensitixjej 
and  reflex  action  in  §  475,  that  I  may  now  add  that  rtjkx  actkn  should 
be  re^u*ded  as  expressing  simply  a  general  result  withoat  implying  in 
*  See  NoTBs  Aa  p.  IISI,  Dd  p*  1182. 
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iasues,  setons,  and  other  counter-irritants  do  not  produce  their  favora- 
ble effects  through  the  dischargea  to  which  tbey  give  rise^  though  this 
is  one  of  ibe  principal  interpretations  in  the  humoral  pathology.  The 
effusion  instituted  by  cantharidcs  is  so  unimpoitant  that  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  taken  into  ihe  account  in  explaining  the  cuiBtive  influences  of 
this  agent  (§  863).  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  that  blisters  af- 
ford all  the  relief  of  which  they  are  capable  by  acting  merely  as  rube* 
facients.  This,  indeed,  is  oftener  true  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
since  vesicants  are  generally  permitted  to  remain  till  vesication  is  es- 
tablished ;  though  in  numerous  cases  this  extent  of  their  action  is  un- 
necessary (4  497,  1038), 

Since,  therefore,  cantharides  will  often  answer  its  intention  when 
employed  only  as  a  rubefacient,  and  operates  at  all  limes  through  the 
vital  impressions  it  exerts  upon  the  skin,  it  may  appear  unimportanl 
to  some  whether  this  or  another  agent  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  counter-irritation.  Such,  indeed,  is,  unfortunately;  supposed  lo  be 
true  by  many  practitioners*  who  resort  to  mustard  cataplasms,  or  am- 
monia»  &;c.,  where  cantharidcs  would  be  a  far  more  useful  agent.  So 
true  is  this  w*here  active  inflammation  affects  any  of  the  importanl 
viscera,  and  vesication  has  become  appropriate,  and  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance,  the  rubefacients,  which  operate  speedily,  havft  ^ 
little  or  no  salutary  effect,  and  are  often  detrimental  hy  increasing 
constitutional  irritation  (§  150,  151). 

893,  g.  The  foregoing  remarkable  difference  in  results  [f)  is  ow- 
ing, in  pait^  to  the  difference  in  the  virtues  of  the  remedies,  and,  in 
puit,  to  the  difference  in  time  occupied  by  the  several  agents  respec- 
tively. In  all  cases  of  very  rapid  irritation  of  the  surface,  vesication, 
&c.,  whether  induced  by  ammoniated  lotions,  mustard,  boiling  water, 
moxa,  &c,»  the  curative  effect  upon  deep-seated  inflammations  is  far 
less  than  where  the  artificial  disease  ia  more  slowly  instituted.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  of  no  little  moment,  in  the  ca»e  of  vesicants  applied  for 
active  forms  of  disease,  that  the  irritation  of  the  skin  should  advance 
with  considerable  rapidity,  and  that  vesication  should  ensue,  at  adult 
age,  in  from  six  to  twelve  houra.  That  is  the  most  useful  period^ 
and  when  the  full  action  of  cantharides  is  longer  delayed,  whether  by 
some  defect  in  the  remedy,  or  by  a  subdued  irritability  of  the  skin, 
the  curative  effect  is  commonly  less  obvious.— <?fF  p.  298,  ^  476^  K 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  in  a  philosophical  as  well  as  practical 
sense,  that  time  has  various  influences,  according  to  the  moaificalion 
of  disease,  its  seat,  its  duration,  the  constitution,  sex,  age  of  the  sub- 
ject, &c.    It  relates  to  the  nervous  power,  and  is  explained  in  §  479. 

But,  in  no  respect  is  the  inffuenco  of  time  60  remarkable  as  seen  in 
the  difference  of  results  in  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases ; 
in  which  respect  counter- irritation  is  on  a  par  with  other  remedial  in- 
fluences. When  inflammation  is  recent,  th*e  usual  rapidity  with  which 
cantharides  operates  is  best  suited  to  almost  all  f()rms  of  the  disease ; 
but  when  it  has  run  into  a  chronic  state,  and  has  become  the  subject 
of  habit,  it  frequently  happens  that  tardy  suppurants,  such  as  setons, 
issues,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  Arc,  ai'e  highly  useful  (§  535,  &c.)-  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  diflbrence  in  results  as  it  respects  the  timo 
of  these  cutaneous  agents,  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion, has  been  often  much  overrated ;  especially  the  advantage  of  a 
suppurating  surface  in  chronic  diseases.     It  is  apt  to  be  supposed,  in 
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these  cases,  that  there  is  something  to  be  discharged,  either  "  concoct- 
ed matter,"  or  such  as  refuses  to  be  concocted. 

893,  h.  Although  it  be  true  that  chronic  inflammations  oppose  to 
counter-irritants  the  obstinacy  of  morbid  habit,  and  naturally  suggest 
the  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  influence  of  issues,  &c.,  experi- 
ence has  fully  shown,  that,  in  most  cases  of  low  indolent  inflamma- 
tions they  are  surpassed  by  a  frequent  succession  of  blisters.  This 
experience,  too,  has  mostly  banished  from  use  the  savine  ointment, 
and  other  agents,  which  were  but  lately  and  largely  employed  to 
maintain  the  action  instituted  by  cantharides.  The  difference  goes, 
with  an  endless  variety  of  analogous  facts,  in  illustrating  some  of  the 
profound  problems  of  organic  life.  The  uninterrupted  action  of  issues, 
the  prolonged  ulceration  of  vesicated  surfaces,  &c.,  are  more  or  less 
apt  to  establish  a  morbid  habit  peculiar  to  the  modifying  agents;  and, 
although  it  be  a  first  step  in  the  series  of  changes  which  are  necessa- 
ry to  establish  the  full  recuperative  process,  the  pace  is  retarded  by 
the  habit  induced.  To  break  this  force  of  habit,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  intermit  the  agent  during  the  time  required  by  the  healing  of  a  blis- 
ter. The  curative  impression  remains,  and  the  irritability  of  the  or- 
gan diseased  undergoes  an  increased  susceptibility  to  the  agent  at  its 
successive  renewals.  Each  repetition  gains  upon  the  last,  and  often 
presents  the  aspect  of  cumulative  influence.  The  principle  is  shown 
m  relation  to  many  things,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  antimo- 
ny, opium,  &c.,  in  former  sections  (§  &5(i-55Qf  558  i,  889  m,  902  t). 

The  influence  of  habit  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  as  it  respects 
the  artificial  change  induced  in  chronic  inflammations  by  the  unmter- 
rupted  operation  of  issues,  &c.,  grows  out  of  the  analogous  habit  which 
the  agent  establishes  in  the  artificial  or  curative  disease,  which  soon 
lapses  into  that  chronic  state  which  is  less  and  less  sensibly  felt  by 
parts  morbidly  aflected ;  while  those  parts,  and  the  entire  system,  are 
gradually  accommodating  themselves  to  the  artificial  irritation,  and  hy^ 
which  this  irritation  loses  still  farther  its  sympathetic  and  curative  in- 
fluences upon  the  morbid  conditions  for  which  it  is  instituted.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  a  succession  of  irritations  be  employed,  the  habit 
of  which  I  have  spoken  is  neither  established  in  respect  to  the  system, 
nor  the  parts  diseased,  nor  in  respect  to  the  artificial  condition ;  but 
every  successive  repetition  of  the  irritation  produces  nearly  as  pro- 
found an  impression  as  the  first  (§  150,  151).  Here,  too,  along  with 
the  coincident  efiects  of  numerous  internal  agents,  we  may  call  up  the 
advantages  of  repeated  leeching,  as  presented  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion (§  926),  and  in  which  reflex  nervous  action  is  equally  concerned. 

The  same  great  principles  are  involved  in  all  the  cases.  An  ele- 
gant philosophy  obtains  throughout ;  and,  although  founded  upon  the 
great  Institutions  of  Organic  Nature,  it  is  surrounded  by  so  many  of 
the  qualifying  circumstances  that  are  incident  to  the  instability  of  the 
vital  properties,  it  can  be  fully  appi:eciated  and  converted  to  the  high 
practical  purposes  of  which  it  is  susceptible  only  by  a  careful,  impar- 
tial, and  unremitting  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  organic  beings. 

893,  t.  The  principles  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  (§  893,  h)  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  other  practical  facts  connected  with  the  success 
of  counter-irritation.  The  impression  upon  the  skin,  for  instance, 
must  be  carried  to  a  certain  intensity,  ana  that  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  force  of  disease,  and  other  obvious  contingencies.    If  it  be 
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slight^  the  necessary  impression  may  not  have  been  made ;  wbile,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  in  excess ^  then  it  may  not  only  disturb  the  general 
funclionB  of  the  body,  but  aggravate  the  inflammation  which  it  is  the 
design  of  the  remedy  to  relievo.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  there  is  a 
close  analogy  with  the  action  of  remedies,  when  administered  inter- 
iHally,  as  it  respects  their  doses. 

Another  important  point  to  he  obsei^ed  is  the  extent  of  tlie  surfaco 
over  wliich  an  artificial  irritation  should  be  established.  This  will 
manifestly  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances;  upon  the  nature 
of  the  irritant,  upon  the  extent,  force,  and  sitmilion  of  the  disease,  &c. 
If  the  usual  agent^  cantharides,  be  employed,  and  the  surface  irritated 
be  of  narrow  limits,  it  may  be  insufficient  to  break  in  upon  the  mor- 
bid process,  however  intense  may  be  the  artificial  irritation.  On  the 
other  hand,  however^  if  a  very  large  surface  be  irritated,  its  reflex 
nervous  action  may  bo  morbific,  although  the  artificial  irritation  be 
not  intense.  The  diflibrence  in  efiects  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  attends  the  small,  deep  bum  of  moxa  and  an  extensive  superfi- 
cial acakl  ;  tlie  former  being  of  no  imponance,  while  the  latter  may 
be  speedily  fatal  through  a  suddon  and  violent  rellex  nervous  action. 

But,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  effects  of  an  extensive 
surface  vesicated  by  cantharides,  and  by  scalding  water;  and  this 
proiiably  arises  mostly  from  the  difference  in  the  times  which  the 
remedies  occupy.  In  the  fijrmer  case,  the  system  is  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  relicx  nervous  actions,  and  may  be  but  little  disturbed, 
while,  in  the  latter,  the  violence  of  ihe  impression  upon  the  system  is 
proportioned  to  its  instantaneousness  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  surface 
irritated  being  grcnt,  a  violent  shock  ensues.  In  one  case  the  rem- 
edy operates  tbi-ough  local  centres  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  (§  497, 
893,  a,  c),  in  the  other  the  ccrebro-spinal  axis  is  involved^  and  a  gen- 
eral, sudden,  prostrating  nervous  inffueiice  is  developed  (§  476JA, 
•479,509,  893,  f,/>). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  only  a  certain  parallel  between 
the  effects  of  vesication  by  cantharides  and  scalding  water,  whether 
upon  a  small  or  an  extensive  surface, — scarcely  exceeding  the  par- 
tial coincidence  by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  diSci 
ence  between  small  and  large  vesications  by  caniharides,  and  to  ex- 
pound again  the  principles  concerned  in  the  effects  of  agents  which 
operate  gradually  or  with  great  rapidity.  The  difference,  indeed,  is 
BO  gi'eat  between  the  effects  of  vesication  when  the  gradual  result  of 
cantharides,  and  those  which  are  instantly  induced  by  scalding  water, 
that  we  may  safely  vesicate  an  extent  of  surface  by  the  former  agent 
idiicb  it  might  be  fatal  to  attempt  by  the  latter  (§  891,  w»).  The  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  produces  vesication 
with  great  rapidity,  is  far  less  curative,  and  often er  disturbs  the  con- 
Btitution,  than  when  vesication  over  the  same  extent  of  surface  is  pro- 
duced by  the  common  plaster. — ^See  Experiments  ^  476^  A,  479. 

Nevertlieless,  there  are  certain  inflammations,  especially  of  a  neu- 
ralgic and  rheumatic  chai"acter,  and  not  aff*ecting  important  organs,  in 
which  a  rapid  and  violent  irritation  of  a  very  small  surface,  as  by  moxn, 
will  sometimes  overcome  the  disease.  But  these  intense,  sudden,  and 
limited  it  ritations,  in  affections  of  any  of  the  important  viscera,  are 
never  useful  (^  479). 

If  the  disease  be  of  a  different  character  6pom  inflammation,  aa  the 
suddenly  painfil  affections  of  the  stomach  that  are  incident  to  indiges- 
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don,  or,  as  in  colic,  &c.,  the  rapid  irritation  which  is  produced  by  the 
rubefacients  may  then  afford  immediate  relief,  and  more  effectually 
than  might  be  yielded  by  the  vesicating  action  of  cantharides.  These 
rubefacients  are,  also,  often  abundantly  efficacious  in  the  declining 
stages  of  articular  rheumatism,  or  in  low  chronic  states  of  that  disease. 
But  this  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  inflammation  which  will  also 
yield,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  some  internal  remedies  which 
exert  no  salutary  influence  upon  the  common,  or  other  modifications 
of  inflammation  (^  661,  662,  756  a,  5,  892  6,  892^  t),904  d,  1059). 

893,  k.  The  vesicating  plaster  is  generally  made  too  small  to  yield 
all  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  capable.  Four  inches  square  is  a  com- 
mon size  for  the  thorax  and  abdomen;  while  six  or  eight  inches 
square  are  not  only  equally  safe,  but  far  more  efficient,  under  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  which  justify  or  require  this  remedy.  Indeed, 
so  comparatively  safe  is  it  to  institute  an  extensive  irritation  by  means 
of  cantharides,  when  the  state  of  the  system  is  properly  prepared,  and 
the  force  of  disease  is  otherwise  moderated,  and  so  important  is  it  in 
ceitain  conditions  of  disease  to  effect  a  very  powerful  impression,  es- 
pecially in  the  cerebral  inflammations  that  refuse  to  yield  to  copious 
abstractions  of  blood,  that  I  have  sometimes  rescued  patients  by  the 
apparently  desperate  practice  of  vesicating  simultaneously  the  entire 
scalp  and  a  large  extent  of  surface  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Where  bloodletting  has  been  thoroughly  practiced,  and  inflammation 
remains  obstinately  seated  in  some  great  vital  organ,  a  blbter  of  twelve 
inches  square  may  be  necessary  to  determine  a  sufficiently  powerful 
nervous  influence,  of  which  six  inches  would  fail  (^  479V 

But,  in  respect  to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  should  oe  distinctly 
understood  that  vesication  of  the  scalp  is  entirely  inadmissible,  un- 
less the  irritability,  and  therefore  the  susceptibility,  arising  from  the 
morbid  state,  be  greatly  lessened  by  abstractions*  of  blood,  cathartics, 
&c.  The  irritation  of  the  scalp  will  be  otherwise  propagated  with 
morbific  effect  upon  the  brain ;  which  arises,  in  this  instance,  partly 
through  continuous  sympathy  along  the  communicating  vessels  (§ 
498).  Nor  is  it  expedient  to  incur  the  risk  when  immediate  danger 
is  not  impending,  but  to  apply  the  agent  to  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
The  same  objection  lies  against  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  eyes  and  ligaments  in  their  very  irritable  states 
of  inflammation.  But  if,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  have  lost  its  activ- 
ity, or  be  of  a  chronic  nature,  the  vesicant  is  then  most  efficient  when 
applied  near  to  the  part  affected.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  in 
chronic  conditions,  that  the  skin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  becomes 
sympathetically  afiected  through  the  same  influences  from  the  parts  be- 
neath as  are  propagated  upon  them,  at  other  times,  by  vesicating  the 
overlaying  skin.  These  morbid  states  of  the  adjacent  surface  are  gen- 
erally obscurely  marked  ;  though  sometimes  abundantly  apparent,  as 
in  active  forms  of  articular  rheumatism.  The  obscure  conditions  ofi- 
en  become  strongly  pronounced  by  an  irritative,  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation which  is  set  up  by  vesicants,  and  by  leech-bites,  and  which 
commonly  aggravate  for  the  existing  time  the  natural  disease;  though 
the  morbific  influence  is  apt  to  disappear,  and  leave  the  disease  as  it 
was,  as  soon  as  the  artificial  irritations  subside. 

893,  L  It  may  be  now  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  liability  of 
counter-irritants,  when  applied  near  to  a  part  inflamed,  to  increase  the 
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inflammatioD,  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  artificial  irritation,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  safe,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
apply  vesicanta  and  mbefacienls  immediately  over  the  affecied  parts 
in  chronic  inflammations.  But  this  is  far  from  being  true  of  raoxa, 
where  the  atlected  part  is  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  surface. 

And  yet  we  have  seen  that  it  may  be  sometimes  perfectly  safe  and 
liseful  to  place  an  epispastic  in  direct  contact  with  certain  inflam- 
matory states  of  tho  surface.  This,  however,  is  never  true  of  common 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  only  so  of  a  few  specific  varieties.  Their 
successftd  trealment  in  this  manner^  as  in  the  case  of  erysipelas,  opens 
to  us  another  illustration  of  ihe  principles  upon  which  remedial  agents 
operate.  The  disease,  being  a  specific  modification  of  inflammation, 
has  not  the  dii^poailion  to  subside  spontaneously  which  belongs  to  com- 
mon infkiramalion.  The  remedial  agent,  therefore,  varies  the  mode 
of  inflammation,  and  thus  introduces  a  motlification  in  which  the  prop- 
erties of  life  are  brought  into  recuperative  action.  But,  it  is  otherwise 
with  common  inflammation,  since  tho  virtues  of  cantharides  are  such 
as  to  aggravate  this  condkion  when  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  part  aflected.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  thera- 
peutical effect  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  when  applied  to  a  bum  or 
a  scalded  surface ;  since,  in  these  cases,  the  inflammatory  state  is 
turned  from  the  common  standard,  and  admits  of  the  institution,  by 
other  irritants,  of  modifications  more  favorable  to  the  recuperative 
process.    And  so  of  nitrate  of  silver  (^  893  d,  1059). 

893,  m.  With  the  qualifications  now  made,  it  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants,  that  they  will 
be  curative  in  proportion  as  they  are  applied  to  the  vicinity  of  the  seat 
of  disease.  Their  salutary  effects,  like  their  morbific,  depend  more 
upon  tliis  approximation  than  upon  any  special  sympathetic  relations 
between  certain  parts  of  the  surface  and  the  particular  internal  organs ; 
since  it  is  mostly  through  local  centres  of  reflex  nervous  action  thai 
these  agents  produce  their  curative  effects  (^  497,  893  a,  r,  905  a). 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  appears  to  be  of  no  great  moment 
in  what  particular  tissue  of  compound  organs  the  disease  is  seated. 
Inflammations  of  either  are  aUke  affected  by  irritants  as  they  are  by 
loss  of  blood ;  but  varying,  in  all  tho  cases,  according  to  the  general 
vital  constitution  of  the  several  parts  (§  150,  151), 

893,  n.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  lim- 
it itself  to  the  tissue  which  it  invades,  and  that  its  extension  to  other 
tissues  of  the  same  organ,  or  to  other  parts,  is  by  remote  or  by  contig* 
uous  sympathy  (§  497,  498).  It  is  also  particularly  true  of  certain 
tissues  that  they  are  apt  to  extend  the  violence  of  their  remote  influ- 
ences upon  parts  of  similar  organization;  especially  in  specific  forms 
of  inflammation.  Thus,  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  is 
very  apt  to  invade  tho  pericardium,  and  soraotimes  the  dura  mater; 
and,  the  peculiar  inflammation  which  constitutes  the  mumps  (i^ynanche 
parotidea)  often  involves  the  testes  or  the  mamrace.  There  i^  much 
reason  to  think,  in  the  former  case,  where  the  heart  so  often  parlici- 
pates,  that  the  inflammation  is  first  propagaleil  to  the  pericardium,  and 
subsequently  from  that  organ  to  the  serous  tissue  of  tho  heart  (§  141, 
5S6-529).  In  tho  latter  case,  or  that  of  the  mumps,  the  affection  uf 
the  parotid  will  frequently  subsido  when  tho  other  glands  becomo  af- 
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fected ;  and  the  disease  is  then  said  to  have  undergone  a  metastasis, 
— a  magnificent  display  of  our  alterative  reflex  nervous  action.  Artic- 
ular rheumatism  affords  constant  examples  of  this  phenomenon,  in  its 
rapid  and  successive  invasions  of  different  joints,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  it  subsides  in  one  as  it  springs  up  in  another  (^  524  a,  3). 

Now,  there  is  a  prevailing  error  in  the  pathological  construction  of 
this  extension  and  subsidence  of  the  disease,  which  has  led  to  a  very  com- 
mon error  in  practice.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  translation  of  the 
disease  from  one  part  to  another,  an  actual  movement  of  the  complaint 
— something,  prooably,  after  the  manner  of  the  gases,  as  represented 
in  a  former  section  (§  350  J,  n).  The  phenomenon,  in  consequence, 
has  long  borne  the  significant  name  of  metattasis  ;  and  if  gout  happen 
to  go  from  the  foot  to  the  stomach,  it  wanders  so  much  out  of  its  way 
that  it  gets  in  the  stomach  the  well-known  and  expressive  name  of 
misphiced  gout.  As  all  men,  therefore,  are  greatly  moved  in  their  prac- 
tical habits  by  theoretical  views  (§  4),  it  is  no  less  common  to  imagine 
that  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  affection  may  be  driven  or  invited  back  to 
its  appropriate  place.  Hence  the  applications  which  are  made  to  the 
primary  seat  of  the  affection,  but  from  which  disease  has  taken  its  de- 
parture. And  so,  also,  counter-irritants  are  applied  to  the  parotid 
gland,  should  the  testes,  or  mammae,  become  affected  in  mumps,  in 
the  expectation  of  calling  back  the  disease  which  is  so  far  astray. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  there  is,  in  all  these  cases,  nothing  con- 
cerned but  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  nothing  is  want- 
ed to  render  the  treatment  appropriate  and  intelligible  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  physiology  and  pathology.  All  tho  ambiguous  results  are  di- 
rectly referable  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  operation  of  the  nervous 
power,  which  now  presents  itself  in  the  compound  aspect  of  a  mor 
bific  and  remedial  agent  among  parts  which  have  either  strong  natu- 
ral relations,  or  which  are  especially  susceptible  of  morbific  influences 
that  result  in  the  condition  which  is  the  supposed  subject  of  transla- 
tion from  one  part  to  another ;  while,  in  its  turn,  the  sympathetic  dis- 
ease propagates,  afler  the  manner  of  vesicants,  curative  impressions 
upon  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  by  like  reflex  nervous  actions. 

Secondly,  the  artificial  irritation  excited  with  a  view  to  recalling 
the  disease  (as  in  vesicating  the  joints  when  gout  attacks  the  stomach, 
and  this,  too,  even  when  that  organ  maybe  -the  primary  and  only  seat 
of  the  affection)  is  very  different  from  the  modification  of  inflamma- 
tion which  constitutes  the  pathological  state  of  the  disease  itself,  and 
therefore  would  not  become,  by  any  reflected  influence  upon  the  parts 
beneath,  a  substitute  for  it ;  while  it  is  certainly  an  anti-pathological 
mode  of  recalling  the  specific,  or  any  form  of  inflammatory  disease, 
in  deep-seated  parts,  since  counter-irritation  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  by  which  we  remove  inflammation  of  these  parts. 

The  foregoing  practice,  as  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  metastasis 
and  revulsion,  is  contra-indicated  not  only  by  physiological  laws,  but 
by  all  experience.  The  practice  has  been  wholly  directed  by  hypothe- 
sis, and  has  not  been  sustained  by  any  favorable  results.  We  need  go 
no  farther  in  proof  of  this  than  the  admitted  failure  of  M.  Louis,  in  his 
application  of  "  blisters  to  the  legs,"  to  remove,  upon  the  foregoing 
hypothesis,  the  gravest  forms  of  inflammation  and  disorganization  of 
the  brain,  intestine,  liver,  &c.,  which  befell  the  victims  of  "  The  Ty- 
phoid Affection"  at  La  Charite.    And  here  we  see  again  exemplified 
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in  the  extensive  sway  whicli  may  be  exercised  not  only  by  the  aa- 
thority  of  a  favorite  writer,  but  in  the  pernicious  tendency  of  con- 
clusions in  medicine  that  are  founded  upon  the  results  of  practice  B6 
directed  by  errors  in  principles,  tlie  pronenesa  of  man  to  rest  his  in- 
quiries, his  hopes,  his  reputation,  the  happiness  and  the  lives  of  man- 
kind, upon  simple  views  of  the  mt>8t  abstruse,  stupendous,  and  com- 
prehensive Institutions  in  Nature, — the  Institutions  of  organic  life  (J 
4,  5|,  5i,  349  d,  350|-350J).  But^  let  us  have  an  example  in  rela- 
tion to  the  effects  of  counter- irritation  by  cantharides,  as  propounded 
by  the  great  head  of  the  Necroscopic  School,     Thus  : 

**  Blisters^**  says  M,  Louis,  **  ought  to  he  banuked  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  typhoid  affection,**  **  If  they  exercised  any  influence 
upon  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  patients  who  have  recovered, 
it  was  by  prolan ging  it  a  little/' 

Again.  "  I  have  not  only  rejected  vesication  from  the  treatment  of 
pneumonitis  ;  I  have  also  ceased  lo  employ  it  in  pleurisy  and  pericar' 
diiis"  "  How  can  we  believe  that  the  effect  of  a  blister  is  to  check 
an  inflammation,  when  this  blister  is  one  inflammation  superadded  to 
another]"!  "In  thoracic  inflammations,  their  usefulness  is  neither 
strictly  demonstrated  (according  to  the  numerical  method),  nor  tvtm 
probable." 

*'  One  thing  is  moit  assuredly  beyond  question^  and  wo  should  never 
be  weary  of  repeating  it:  that  the  therapeutic  value  of  blisters  is  not 
knfften  ;  that  it  must  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  numerous  and  carefully^ 
noted  facts,  7iMf  as  if  nothing  at  all  were  knonm  about  it.^* 

If  the  reader  be  not  conversant  witli  tlio  history  of  that  kind  of 
"experimental  philosophy'^  upon  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
founded,  or  with  the  efforts  which  are  in  progress  to  give  it  an  as- 
cendency over  the  philosophy  which  Nature  teaches,  he  may  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  their  extent  by  referring  to  foregoing  sections  (§ 
5i  a,  349  d,  350  J  kk.  Also,  Med.  and  Physiohg,  Comm,^  Essay  on 
the  Writings  of  M.  Louts,  vol  ii.). 

Instead,  there  fore »  of  the  unavailing  efforts  of  applying  blisters  to 
the  extremities  for  the  relief  of  cerebral,  or  hepatic,  or  intestinal,  in- 
flammation, ^c,  let  them  be  directed  to  the  organs  which  are  the  seats 
of  disease,  by  applying  them  over,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  their  regions^  to 
obtain  the  advantage  of  local  centers  of  reflex  nervous  action  (§224). 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  metastasis  and  revulsion,  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  phenomena  of  reflex  nervous  actions  (especially  as 
witnessed  in  the  successive  development  and  subsidence  of  disease 
as  they  obtain  in  gout^  rheumatism,  and  mumps),  the  whole  system 
is  constantly  stipplying  examples  of  the  accession  of  one  disease  as 
the  sympathetic  consequence  of  another,  and  the  subsequent  decline 
of  the  primary  affection  as  a  sympathetic  result  of  the  secondary  de- 
velopment. And  here,  by- the- way,  we  are  presented,  in  the  natural 
process,  with  a  perfect  exemplification  of  the  principle  upon  which 
counter-irritants  operate  in  subduing  diseases  remote  from  the  seat  of 
their  application;  and  we  may  thus  readily  comprehend  how  it  hap- 
nens  that  the  discharge  from  an  ulcer,  or  a  seton,  or  blister,  Sec,  wifl 
ne  snddenly  arrested,  or  the  superficial  parts  turned  into  the  worst 
conditions,  by  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  some  intcTial  part  (^  740). 

The  foregoing  play  of  sympathie-s,  however,  is  far  fro?n  being  equal- 
ly true  oi  all  organs,  or  of  all  forms  of  disease.     It  is  most  distinct- 
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ly  pronounced  where  pulmonary  phthisis  is  preceded  by  gastric  de- 
rangement, when  the  occurrence  of  the  former  often  takes  the  lead 
and  relieves,  for  awhile,  the  latter  affection ;  but  only  again  to  light  up 
indigestion,  and  ulcerative  inflammation  in  the  intestinal  raucous  tis- 
sue (§  803,  804).  But,  it  is  rare,  perhaps  never,  that  remote  diseases 
are  favorably  impressed  by  any  form  of  disease  that  may  happen  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  all  such  conditions 
are  likely  to  aggravate  or  to  maintain  any  affections  that  may  be  re- 
motely situated,  their  reflex  nervous  actions  being  morbiflc. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  the  analogy  between  the  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tions of  diseased  parts, — ^between  the  rise  and  decline  of  diseases,  in 
certain  parts,  as  consequences  of  each  other,  and  the.  curative  effects 
of  many  internal  agents,  that  a  vast  number  of  therapeutists,  overlook- 
ing the  relations  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  all  other  parts,  confound 
these  internal  remedies  vnth  the  external  counter-irritants ;  classing 
them  all  under  the  name  of  revulsives  or  counter-irritants.  And  here 
is  opened  another  wide  door  to  an  excessive  abuse  of  violent  internal 
agents,  and  where  we  may  well  contrast  the  ten-grain  alterative  dose 
of  tartarized  antimony,  and  the  most  powerfully-irritating  cathar- 
tics, administered  with  a  view  of  establishing  counter-irritation  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  with  that  prejudice  against  bloodletting  which 
sees  nothing  of  the  counter-irritant  in  the  effects  of  this  remedy.  And 
how  well  does  not  all  this  submission  to  theory  admonish  us  of  the 
importance  of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  are  ef- 
fected by  loss  of  blood  (§  4) !  We  all  know  what  is  doing  in  the  way 
of  tartar  emetic.  But  let  us  take  an  example  of  the  same  philosophy 
from  among  the  cathartics ;  for  this  is  the  only  way  of  helping  the 
cause  of  humanity  in  such  cases,  or  of  arresting  another  evil  (§  878) 
upon  a  more  selflsh  principle.  Let  us  go  to  the  erudite  and  ablest 
work  on  Materia  Medica  for  an  example ;  and  we  will  have  others 
respecting  certain  substitutes  for  bloodletting  in  a  future  section  (§ 
960).     Thus,  then,  Pereira : 

"  Pliny  truly  observes  that  the  juice  of  the  elaterium  apple  is  dan- 
gerous when  applied  to  the  eye ;  and  Dr.  Clutterbuck  mentions  that 
some  of  it '  getting  accidentally  into  the  eye  in  one  instance,  it  occa- 
sioned severe  pain  and  inflammation,  with  an  erysipelatous  swelling 
of  the  eyelids,  that  continued  the  following  day.'  We  have  a  farther 
proof  of  its  irritant  properties  in  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  fingers  of  those  employed  in  its  preparation.  When  swallowed, 
therefore,  elaterium  irritates  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane,  and  oc- 
casions vomiting  and  violent  purging."  **  In  some  dropsical  cases,  I 
have  known  a  single  dose  discharge  several  pints  of  fluid  from  the 
bowels.  The  gripings,  and  the  increased  number  of  evacuations, 
prove  that  the  irritation  is  not  confined  to  the  mucous  coat,  but  is  ex- 
tended to  the  muscular  coat*  Under  the  influence  of  a  full  dose,  the 
pulse  is  excited,  the  tongue  becomes  diy,  and  sometimes  furred,  and 
great  thirst  is  produced.  Considered  with  respect  to  other  cathartics, 
we  find  it  pre'Cminently  distinguished  by  the  violence  of  its  purgative 
effect." — Pereira's  Materia  Medica. — Notes  H  K  pp.  1117,  1119. 

And  yet  is  this  cathartic  commended  above  all  other  hydrogoguen 
for  the  cure  of  dropsy ;  and  even  boldly  so,  upon  the  principle  of  its 
producing  counter-irritation  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  sort  of  inflammation  which  affects  the  fingera 
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when  the  juice  is  applied  to  the  skin.  It  ehoultl  be  also  said  of  eo 
valuable  a  work  as  that  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  made, — 
valuable  as  a  system  of  Materia  Medica, — that  Fereira  approves  the 
practice*  aod  of  course,  therefore,  the  principle,  The  priiiciple  is 
thus  stated  by  the  author : 

"Its  ertbcta/'  he  says,  ** in  dropsy, are  two-fold;  first,  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluid ;  secondly,  the  stoppage  of  any  farther  efiusion  in 
consequence  of  the  metastasis  of  vital  action  from  the  seat  of  ihc 
dropsy  to  the  intestinal  membrane/' 

And  again,  he  says,  **  In  apoplectic  affections,  elateiium,  as  a  drastic 
cathartic^  sometimes  proves  6en*iceab1e  on  the  principle  of  counter-ir* 
rkaeion,"—'HoTE  G  p.  1116.     Also,  ^  1065  d. 

That  is  the  doctrine,  A  metastasis  of  the  inflammation  to  tlie  in- 
f  fcstinal  canal ;  and  such  is  the  virtual  effect  But  I  have  shown  that 
|connter-irritaiits  exert  their  good  efic-cts  only  through  local  centres  of 
Ireflex  nervons  iiction,  wliile  they  are  injurious  when  Ihey  develop  a  gen- 
Icral  reflex  action  of  any  intensity  through  the  brain  and  ppinal  cord, 
Ihowcvcr  those  organs  may  otherwise  ijarticipate;  twd  such  is  the  perni- 
cioua  eflbct  attending  this  counler-irrilation  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Opposed  to  metastasis,  revulsion,  derivation,  &:c.,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  repulsion*  Thus,  in  respect  to  the  utility  of  vesicating  tlie  joints 
in  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  and  gout  there  is  a  strong  array  of  oppo- 
site opinions.  The  objections  to  the  practice  are  founded  upon  the  same 
pathological  conclusions  that  have  led  to  the  cultivation  of  ulcers,  cu- 
taneous eruptions^  &:c. ;  it  being  supposed  that  it  is  oflen  the  effect  of 
counter-irritants  to  repel  (as  it  is  called)  the  disease  from  the  joiiils, 
and  to  establish  it  upon  the  hearty  the  stomachy  or  other  impoitant  or- 
gans. This  supposed  effect,  therefore,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  thai 
which  I  have  just  considered,  or  the  induction  of  disease  to  sound 
parts  by  counter- irritation.  In  one  case,  the  advocates  of  metastasia 
suppose  that  they  invite  disease  from  one  part  to  another  not  diseased; 
in  the  other  they  are  employed  in  driving  disease  from  the  affected 
part  to  another  part  not  affected. 

That  is  the  modus  operandi.  But,  its  fallacy  is  shown,  at  once,  by 
the  flitting  character  of  gout  and  rheumatism  j  suddenly  subsiding  in 
particular  joints  and  as  suddenly  invading  others,  or  attacking  the  in- 
ternal viscera,  when  counter-irritants  are  not  employed.  Indeed,  it  is 
now  known  that  inflammation  of  the  tissues  about  the  heart  is  a  very 
common  attendant  of  articular  rheumatism;  and  the  fact  that  acute 
gout  is,  at  present,  rarely  treated  by  vesication,  yet  as  frequently  as  ever 
invades  important  organs,  disproves  the  assumption  as  to  the  tenden- 
cy of  blistei-s  to  produce  these  results.  But,  I  am  not  advocating  tlic 
employment  of  counter-irritation  in  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  and 
,  gout ;  certainly  not  till  the  intensity  of  disease  is  greatly  subdued  by 
anliphlogistics  of  a  sedative  nature,  and  general  reflex  action  reduced. 
In  connection  w^ith  the  hist  remark  it  is  also  worthy  of  observation, 
that  free  bloodletting  in  acute  rheumatism  is  strongly  opposed  upon 
the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  involve  the  heart  in  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation. But,  in  all  the  reputed  cases  the  inflammation  had  probably 
already  aflbctod  the  heart  before  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  consti- 
tuted eases  for  a  very  extensive  application  of  the  remedy.  If  loss  of 
blood  will  surmount  the  disease  more  speedily  in  any  other  part  than 
the  united  force  of  all  other  means,  it  cannot,  surely,  fail  of  a  coire- 
eponding  eflect  upon  ihe  main  source  of  the  circulation  (§  500  w). 
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893,  0.  AmoDg  the  evil  consequences  of  yesication  is  a  bad  condi- 
tion of  cutaneous  inflammation,  which  either  refuses  to  subside  and 
annoys  the  patient  by  its  excessive  irritation,  or  it  results  in  extensive 
ulceration,  or  in  gangrene.  These  conditions  are  owing  to  a  very 
morbid  state  of  tne  skin,  generally  consequent  on  some  formidable 
disease  affecting  the  great  viscera  of  the  abdomen ;  especially  the  gas 
tro-intestinal  mucous  tissue  (§  689,  /).  They  add,  of  course,  greatly 
to  the  evils  of  the  disease,  and  hasten  a  fatal  termination,  which  is  apt 
to  ensue  upon  the  disease  itself.  These  effects  of  blisters  are  most 
frequently  witnessed  in  scarlatina,  and  often  along  with  parotis,  and 
ulcerated,  or  sphacelating,  fauces.  But,  happily,  they  are  rather  rare ; 
certainly  less  frequent  than  is  surmised  by  many.  It  is  never  possible 
to  know  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  which  gives 
rise  to  these  consequences  ;  no  more  so  than  we  are  able  to  infer  the 
predisposition  to  erysipelas  which  is  often  established  by  abdominal 
affections  (§  689,  /).  From  their  rarity,  also,  an  apprehension  of  their 
possible  occurrence  should  never  deter  us  from  the  use  of  blisters. 

Strangury  is  another,  and  a  frequent  evil  of  cantharides,  though  it 
does  not  often  aggravate  any  existing  disease.  The  urinary  bladder 
has  no  strong  physiological  relations  beyond  its  own  system  of  organs, 
and  pain  is  not  apt  to  prove  morbific,  of  itself  (§  140,  422,  891  m). 
There  is  no  way  of  preventing  its  occurrence  in  particular  subjects 
with  any  certainty. 

893,  p.  The  foregoing  are  the  most  obvious  injuries  which  are  produ- 
ced by  vesicants,  especially  by  cantharides  (§  893,  o).  These  unfavor- 
able results,  indeed,  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  principal  ones  to 
which  the  common  epispastic  is  liable.  But,  there  are  others,  which, 
though  too  oflen  neglected,  are  far  more  important,  since  they  are 
frequent,  and  oflen  determine  a  fatal  issue  of  disease.  These  evils 
arise  from  morbific  influences  which  are  propagated  abroad  either  by 
too  intense  an  irritation  of  the  skin,  or  from  creating  the  irritation  un 
der  unfavorable  circumstances  (^  893  c). 

It  is  the  last  condition  which  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  un- 
favorable effects  of  blisters,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  superficial  ob* 
servers,  have  led  to  the  denunciation  of  this  important  antiphlogistic. 

The  inauspicious  states  for  vesication  depend,  especially,  upon  too 
exalted  irritability  of  the  parts  diseased,  or  of  other  organs  ;  particu- 
larly of  the  heart  and  general  circulatory  system.  If  blisters,  or  oth- 
er counter-initants,  be  applied  to  the  skin  in  this  state  of  morbid  irri- 
tability, the  diseased  parts  are  roused  to  a  greater  intensity  of  morbid 
action,  and  the  whole  vascular  system  to  a  more  violent  movement ; 
so  that  a  series  of  untoward  results  is  thus  instituted,  which  sympa- 
thetically, and  mutually,  aggravate  each  other,  and  give  rise  to  new 
morbid  developments,  till  the  multiplying  reflex  nervous  actions  maybe 
arrested  only  by  their  own  fatal  tendency.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  many 
of  those  terrible  inflammations,  and  structural  lesions  of  all  organs, 
which  abound  in  M.  Louis'  work  on  the  Typhoid  Affection,  and  which 
have  been  taken  as,  the  basis  of  the  most  important  principles  in  pa- 
thology and  therapeutics,  were  owing  to  the  cause  now  under  consid- 
eration ;  since  this  distinguished  man  was  about  as  hostile  to  blood- 
letting as  he  became  toward  vesication,  afler  witnessing  the  latter 'sef 
fects  in  the  complicated  malady  which  will  be  long  celebrated  in  the 
annals  bf  medicine  (^893  a,  c), 
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The  Byatetn,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  is  generally  m  an  irri 

table  state,  is  oppressed  with  local  congestions  and  inflammations ;  or 
whether  bo  or  not,  the  artificial  irritant  becomes  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance, and  often  adds  to  the  dangex^s  it  was  intended  to  avert.  Thvi, 
indeed,  is  especially  the  time  when  such  useless  local  irritations  should 
be  avoided,  or  quieted  if  they  exist.  Remaining  inflammaiions  and 
congestions  should  be  treated  with  as  little  additional  disturbance  to 
the  system  at  large  as  may  be  possible  in  those  advanced  staj^es  of 
fever  which  were  the  subjects  of  Louis'  experiments,  and  of  too  many 
others.  Or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  counter-irritants  for  their 
removal,  they  should  be,  at  least,  applied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  afiect- 
ed  organs,  where,  alone,  they  can  b©  of  any  avail. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  the  direct  and  immense  advantages  of 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  antiraonials,  &c.,  we  realize  more  sensibly  the 
force  of  their  importance,  in  acute  inflammations,  at  least,  when  we 
consider  that  without  the  antecedent  aid  of  one  or  anotlier,  btit  of 
blood leuing  especially,  we  are  completely  cut  off  from  the  benelibi  of 
counter4rritation.  Nay,  more;  so  great  are  the  prejudices  against 
the  principal  remedy  for  inflammation  and  fever,  or  so  sparing  is  its 
application^  that  cathartics  inflict  many  evils  when  they  might  other- 
wise be  rendered  highly  saluiary,  or  their  necessity,  as  weU  as  of 
epinpastics,  superseded  by  moderating  general  reflex  nervous  action. 
In  all  grave  inflammations  loss  of  blood  is  indispensable  to  the  most 
useful  eflects  of  cathartics,  or  to  their  safety,  and  is  absolutely  the  only 
condition  under  which  counter- irritation  should  be  attempted.  Just 
as  long,  also,  as  the  disease  may  remain  in  force,  or  general  or  local 
abstractions  of  blood  may  coniiniie  to  bo  useful,  vesication  shonld  be 
delayed.  This  remedy  may  then  succeed  with  the  most  happy  efiect 
upon  any  remaining  disease,  even  though  it  have  passed  into  some 
other  form  than  that  of  inflammation. 

In  the  chronic  slates  of  inflammation,  whether  of  important  or  un^ 
important  parts,  a  frcfpient  renewal  of  blisters  may  eiFectually  sui^ 
mount  many  obstinate  maladies.  But  here,  again,  these  agents  are  oft- 
en powerless,  though  not  as  mischievous  as  in  acute  inflammation,  till 
decisive  bloodletting  have  been  adopted,  and,  not  nnfrequontly,  often 
repeated.  This  is  every  day  witnessed  i  n  those  advanced  stages  of  indi- 
gestion where  a  low  chronic  gastritis  is  shown  by  tenderness  over  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and  where,  too,  the  liver  has  generally  become 
more  or  less  involved  in  morbid  action.  Vesication  unll  not  reach  this 
condition  till  general  bloodletting  or  leeching  shall  have  been  duly  pre- 
mised ;  and  cases  are  not  uncommon,  where,  after  repeated  and  large 
abstractions  of  blood,  such  is  the  force  of  morbid  habit  that  the  dis- 
ease finally  issues  in  copious  hajmatemesis.  There  are,  also,  many  of 
the  fluctuating  states  of  the  stomach  in  chronic  indigestion,  where  no 
inflammation  has  invaded  this  organ,  in  which  blisters  over  the  epi- 
gastric i-egion,  and  without  any  other  remedial  agent,  bestow  great 
relief.  The  appetite  and  digestion  are  at  once  improved,  and  the  pa- 
tient started  along  upon  the  road  to  health,  and  placed  in  a  state  for 
the  full  and  rapid  influence  of  change  of  air,  exercise,  &c.  The  anal- 
ogy, too,  in  these  cases,  with  the  useful  effects  of  tonics  and  stimulants 
in  others,  contributes  farther  light  upon  the  therapeutical  influences  of 
the  latter  remedies  (§  890^).  Again,  among  the  sequela?  of  fever?  is 
constantly  before  us  a  variety  of  phases  of  indigestion  in  which  veil* 
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cation  of  the  epi^tric  and  hepatic  regions  brings  great  relief  to  the 
sufferer,  when  this  remedy  is  properly  sustained  by  a  well-regulated 
diet,  and  other  salubrious  habits. 

893,  q.  There  are  numerous  remedies,  besides  those  which  have 
been  under  consideration,  that  operate  more  or  less  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  counter-irritation,  and  yet  exert  an  alterative  action  peculiar  to 
each.  This  is  even  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  leeching;  the  irritation 
of  the  bites,  and  even  the  new  action  which  is  instituted  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  skin  by  the  leeches,  being  analogous  to  the  irritative  pro- 
cess which  is  set  up  by  the  true  counter-irritants  (§  498,  923). 

But  there  are  great  modifications,  in  these  respects,  between  the  lo- 
cal influences  of  leeching,  and  the  effects  of  the  true  counter-irritants, 
and,  if  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  large  group  of  agents  under  the 
denomination  of  local  alteratives,  as  set  forth  in  my  Materia  Medica, 
we  shall  see,  that,  in  all  the  instances,  each  substance  has  an  altera- 
tive action  peculiar  to  itself;  while,  in  many  of  the  cases,  as  with 
iodine,  the  mercurial  plaster,  veratria,  camphor,  &c.,  there  are  asso- 
ciated influences  analogous  to  those  which  form  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  the  true  counter-imtants.  These,  however,  will  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  absolute  irritation  which  the  several  agents 
may  produce  in  the  skin ;  some,  as  gum  ammoniac  plaster,  proving  a 
very  positive  irritant,  and  affording  relief  to  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  joints  more  in  virtue  of  this  counter-irritation  than  of  alterative 
pro|)erties  peculiar  to  the  agent  (^  227,  892  b,  900,  905  a,  1059). 

1  hat  common  principles,  however  modified  in  their  general  aspect, 
«nd  however  varied  in  the  details  relative  to  the  several  agents,  re- 
spectively, are  concerned  in  the  principal  results,  is  obvious  from  the 
fundamental  simplicity  of  organic  laws,  and  especially  so  from  occa- 
sional coincidences  in  the  curative  effects  of  all  the  agents  now  under 
consideration.  We  see,  for  example,  in  cases  of  indolent  tumors, 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  liver,  spleen,  &c.,  that  almost  any  one  of 
these  local  alteratives  will  sometimes  yield  complete  relief.  We  see 
it  following  the  application  of  either  leeches,  or  -blisters,  or  ammonia, 
or  mercury,  or  iodine,  or  even  of  simple  friction,  &c. ;  and,  if  vfe  next 
regard  the  corresponding  effects  of  many  internal  remedies  for  the 
same  conditions  of  disease,  we  shall  not  fail  to  detect  a  coincident  and 
harmonious  philosophy  throughout  (§  892  b,  892^  w,  892J  t,  904  c). 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  some 
who  may  be  baffled  in  their  attempts  upon  indolent  tumors  of  low  in- 
flammatory growth  to  know  the  advantages  that  have  oflen  accrued 
to  myself  from  the  frequent  application  of  a  small  number  of  leeches. 
Where  they  may  refuse  to  yield  under  this  mode  of  treatment,  vesi- 
cants, or  iodine,  &c.,  may  ultimately  prove  efficient,  when  they  might 
have  been  powerless  without  the  antecedent  influences  of  leeching. 
The  tumors,  indeed,  may  not  apparently  have  yielded  in  the  least  to 
the  virtues  of  the  leech ;  but  this  remedy  will  have  placed  the  diseased 
part  in  a  state  of  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  other  agents.  The 
principle  has  been  variously  before  us  (§  556,  c),  and  may  receive  an- 
other exemplification  in  the  frequent  necessity  of  general  bloodletting 
and  cathartics  to  the  salutary  effects  of  vesication,  in  the  treatnlent  of 
acute  inflammation  (§  137  d,  150,  151,  556  c,  890^  g,  892^  uY 

893,  r.  In  all  hemorrhages  from  important  organs,  we  should  regard 
Tesioation  as  a  remedy  next  in  importance  to  the  general  and  local  ab- 
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©traction  of  blood,  if  tljc  latter  be  also  appropriate,  as  it  commonly  h 
in  the  early  stiige  of  the  disease ;  and  wlien,  at  more  advanced  i^eriodi^. 
Nature  take^  on  tliij*  rei'ii]:>eratiTe  eflbrt,  vesication  is  the  principal  re- 
maining means  by  which  wc  may  contribute  an  aid  that  timely  blood- 
letting would  have  jp-eatly  Burpassed,  and  would  have  jriven  to  art  what 
ultimately  belongs  to  Nature  (§  805), — Notjis  F  p.  1 1  U,  Ij  p.  1139. 

893^.  Before  entering  upon  the  following  Sosimary  Review  of  the 
General  riiiLO:>OPUY  of  the  modus  operandi  of  Remedial  Agent*., 
whose  operation  I  have  resolved,  essentially,  by  al lenitive  influences  of 
reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  with  a  j^ference^  also,  to  what 
I  have  said  so  extensively  of  ibis  universal  agency  in  the  organic  life  of 
animals,  1  will  recall  an  important  ground  by  which  the  i-eader  may  be 
aided  in  his  conclusions  upon  this  snbject,  and  which  bad  escaped  ob- 
servation till  the  publication  of  tlie  Afcdical  and  Phfmlogical  Cmnment^ 
aries.  Even  Dn  Philip,  in  bis  experiments  {§  47G-493),  neglected  the 
analogy  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  referred  the  moditied  fecretions 
to  cliemical  agencies,  and  sacriticc^l  his  great  labors  to  the  interests  of 
chemical  pliysiology  and  the  humoral  doctrines.  This  analogj'^  is  the 
admitted  operation  of  reflex  nervous  inflaenccs  in  exciting  mu>^cular 
movements.  Wni  that  is  the  only  result  that  is  witnessed.  There  is 
no  obvious  cliangc  in  tiro  muscular  action  Jrom  wliat  is  natural.  Not 
so,  however,  with  tlie  results  in  the  givat  j processes  of  organic  life. 
Here  the  secretions  are  not  only  increased  or  diuunished,  but  modified 
in  their  nature,  and  various  morbid  conditions  prod  need  or  removed ; 
and  hence  it  is  assumed  that  tliesc  repnits  must  lie  owing  to  very  ditler- 
ent  causes  from  that  nervous  power  wliicb  simply  produces  conlniclions 
ia  the  muscles.  It  is  enlirelj  neglected,  in  this  ratiomihy  that  the  vas- 
cular systems  are  totally  different  in  their  functions  from  those  muscular 
Jibres  upon  wldcli  the  nervous  power  makes  lis  obvious  demonstrations, 
as  in  convulsions,  vomiting,  respiration,  contractions  of  the  iris,  of  the 
sphincterSj  etc* ;  and,  ahhongh  there  is  a  vague  apprehension  with  some 
that  blushing  is  owing  to  nervous  influences,  yet  as  there  is  seen  only  a 
transient  redness,  e\en  this  ground  of  analogical  reasoning  to  changes 
of  vascular  action  that  give  rise  to  increased,  or  dimiiiisihed,  or  otherwise 
modifled  secretions,  or  the  production  or  removal  of  disease,  etc.,  ia 
equally  regarded  as  an  abstract  fact  that  sup|>lies  no  information  npon 
the  less  obvious  problems.  Kci titer  is  it  considered  that,  the  vascular 
apparatus  manifests  a  far  more  exquisite  susceptibility  to  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  common  stimuli  than  tbe  muscular  filire,  and  therefore  that  the 
vessels  may  be  equiiliy  sensitive  to  tliat  nervous  influence  whieb  so  read- 
ily excites  the  fibre  in  nmscular  organs*  Anotbcr  difficulty  consists  in 
comprehending  the  modifying  infiuences  of  the  nervous  power  n|>on  se- 
creted products,  and  in  its  production  and  removal  of  diseases,  etc-,  ac- 
cording to  the  natnre  of  the  remote  causes;  and  tins  grows  out  of  the 
habit  of  neglecting  the  phenomena  and  of  reasoning  alone  from  what  Is 
physically  demonstrable.  It  should  be  also  considered  that  the  cerobro- 
spinal  system  in  subserving  the  structures  of  animal  life  exerts  the  ef- 
fect only  of  a  simple  stimulus,  while  the  ganglioaie  not  only  unceasing- 
ly modi  ties  the  natural  organic  functions  and  products,  but,  through 
this  physiological  constitution,  to  a  far  gre^iter  extent  when  morbiilc 
or  remedial  causes  operate  {§  113,  2:>4,  350  a,  422,  455,  461^611, 
475i,  487  A,  488^,  500  g,  m,  524  d,  no.  7,  52G  d,  891|i7,it,  lOSO). — 
&«lNOTE  AAp.  1131. 
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SUMMARY  REVIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  PHILOSa 
PHY  OF  THE  MODUS  OPERANDI  OF  REMEDIAL 
AGENTS. 

"  It  seemf  to  me  that  the  explanation  which  repreaenta  Nature  always  pursuing  a  uni- 
form  coarse  in  her  operations,  drawing  the  same  results  from  the  same  principles,  has  a 
greater  de^e  of  probability  than  that  which  shows  her  separating,  as  it  were,  this  phe- 
uomenoo  from  all  the  others,  in  the  way  which  she  produces  it."--BicHAT. 

''Medicines  differ  from  poisons,  not  in  their  nature,  but  in  tiieir  dose."— Linn jevs. 

**  NaTURA  malum  SENTIENS  6E8TITAT  MAGNOPERE  MXDERl/'--GALEir. 
''NaTURA  REPUOKANTK,  nihil  PROFICIT  HXDICINA." — CeLSUS. 

^  Natura  deficients,  qtncqvAM  obtinet  mebica  ars,  PERrr  iEGXR."— Hippocrates. 

894,  a.  The  philosophy  which  concerns  the  operation  of  morbific  and 
remedial  agents  was  a  subject  of  consideration  in  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  and  subse- 
quently in  an  Essay  which  contributes  to  the  third  volume  of  that 
work.  The  question  has  also  been  investigated,  extensively,  in  different 
parts  of  these  Institutes.  But,  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  present 
work  that  its  consummation  shall  consist  of  a  distinct  exposition  of  the 
important  matter  now  before  us,  in  the  form  of  a  aummary  review  of 
the  relative  facts  and  doctrines  contained  in  former  sections. 

894,  &.  In  approaching,  again,  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents, 
I  may  first  repeat  the  most  essential  points, — that  the  vital  principle 
is  a  real  substantive  agent,  of  which  the  vital  properties,  irritability, 
mobility,  &c.,  are  elements,  implanted  in  organic  beings  for  the  anima- 
tion of  their  structure ;  that  tne  nervous  power  was  superadded  also 
to  the  animal  kingdom;  that  all  organic  functions  are  carried  on, 
through  their  instruments  of  suction,  by  the  four  vital  properties  which 
are  common  to  all  animated  beings ;  that  all  vital  agents,  whether 
stimulant  or  sedative,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial,  operate 
directly  upon  these  properties,  as  also  the  nervous  power  when  con- 
cerned in  developing  motion  or  changes ;  that  all  disease  consists  in  a 
modification  of  these  properties  and  a  consequent  change  of  function, 
and  is  therefore  only  a  variation  of  the  natural  states ;  that  the  vital 
propeity  sensibility  possesses  a  modification  which  I  have  denomina- 
ted sympathetic  sensibility ;  that  the  nervous  power  is  a  vital  agent, 
and,  like  other  agents,  develops  motion  and  induces  changes  by  acting 
upon  the  organic  property  irritability,  and  is  exclusively  the  exciting 
cause  of  motion  in  animal  life ;  that  this  power  or  property  of  the  vital 
principle  in  animals  may  be  called,  in  a  direct  manner,  into  increased, 
or  preternatural,  operation  by  direct  impressions,  physical  or  mental, 
upon  the  nervous  centres,  or  upon  the  trunks  of  nerves ;  that  this  pow- 
er is  the  efficient  aeent  of  remote  sympathy,  is  brought  into  operation 
by  impressions  made  upon  sympathetic  sensibility,  which  are  trans- 
mitted by  this  variety  of  sensibility,  through  sensitive  nerves,  to  the 
nervous  centres,  and  there  develop  the  nervous  power,  which  is  re- 
flected, through  motor  nerves,  upon  the  irritability  of  such  parts  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  various  influences  hitherto  expounded,  and 
thus  become  the  exciting  cause  of  motion,  of  morbific  or  therapeutical 
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changes,  &c,»  in  those  parts  upon  which  its  impressions  are  made  j 
tliat  the  nervous  power  is  susceptible  of  modifications  by  the  causes 
which  bring  it  into  universal  operation,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
and  thus  partakes,  under  the  influence  of  its  own  nature^  of  the  Bpecial 
Yirtueg  of  each  exciting  cause,  to  which  principle  is  due  its  alterative 
effects  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes  j  and,  finally, 
that  a  common  principlo  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy,  wheth- 
er  the  manifestations  of  the  nervous  power  be  displayed  in  subserv- 
ing; the  natural  procesaea,  or  in  disturbing  their  normal  condition  and 
products,  or  in  restoring  disordered  functions,  or  us  tlie  power  may  be 
concerned  in  developing  motion  ^  voluntary  or  involuntary,  when  prop- 
agated immediately  from  the  nervous  centres,  and  without,  of  course, 
the  intervention  of  sensitive  nerves,  and  therefore  in  a  f//rcc(  manner, 

895.  These  several  fundamental  points  have  been  critically  present- 
ed in  former  sections  (now  too  numerous  for  special  reference),  and 
they  have  all  an  immediate  interest  in  the  operation  of  remedies. 
They  form  the  gieat  principles  which  concern  the  natural  operation 
of  vital  stimuU,  and  are,  therefore,  fundamental  in  the  production  and 
cure  of  disease.  The  plan  of  Nature  is  thus  perfectly  simple,  consist- 
ent, and  sublimely  beautiful,  in  its  foundation.  The  details  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  harmonious  variety  and  intricacy,  yet  susceptible 
of  the  most  complete  analysis.  We  trace  the  complexities  to  the  con- 
stitutional nature  of  the  organic  pi-operties^ — to  their  liability  to  multi* 
tudinous  variations  from  their  natural  state, — to  the  various  natural  mod- 
ifications which  they  sustain  in  different  tissues  and  organs, — to  the 
variety  of  those  organs,  and  the  dilTerences  in  their  respective  func- 
tions,— to  their  intricate  connections  and  dependences  by  means  of 
sympathy, — and  to  the  endless  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  virtues  of 
foreign  agents  which  are  capable  of  inducing  modifications  of  the  or- 
ganic states  of  every  part,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  each  agent. 

Such  are  the  great  points  to  be  kept  in  mind ;  but  most  of  all,  as  it 
regards  my  present  inquiry,  are  the  vatious  considerations  relative  to 
the  nervous  power,  and  its  laws  of  reflex  action,  as  hitherto  set  forth, 
and  through  which  I  interpret  all  the  influences  produced  by  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  that  are  remote  or  but  slightly  distant 
from  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation,  and  ot\en,  in  part,  upon  tbcir 
direct  seat  of  action,  unless  such  influences  are  propagated  by  contin- 
uous sympathy  {§  2  b,  143,  r,  148-151,  495-52^,  855,  805,  902/),* 

896.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  morbific  anci  reme- 
dial agents  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  physiological  principles. 
Exactly  the  same  philosophy  relates,  also,  to  the  corresponding  ef- 
fects of  mental  causes.  The  wound,  or  the  poison,  or  the  errhine, 
which  convulses  the  muscles,  the  want  of  air  which  determines  respi- 
ration, the  impression  of  light  which  guides  the  motion  of  the  iris,  the 
irritation  of  fteces  or  of  urine  which  maintains  a  contraction  of  the 
sphincters,  the  food  which  excites  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach 
or  the  contraction  of  the  pylorus,  the  cathartic  which  purges,  the  emet- 
ic which  vomits,  the  narcotic  which  arrests  diarrhoea,  or  allays  irrita- 
bility, or  induces  sleep,  the  gastric  stimulant  or  the  remote  inflamma- 
tion which  rouses  the  sanguiferous  system*  or  the  sedative  which  pros- 
trates the  circulation,  or  as  one  or  another  may  destroy  life,  produce 
their  eflects  through  a  common  law  which  is  relative  to  the  nervous 
power,  and  it  is  through  that  same  law  that  the  complex  orgunization 

*  Contlnuoua  itynipnlhy  tttrttntinuous  iftftyenr^  oftbca^  tntUtutcft  (^  139  c,  /;  196  «) 
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moves  on  in  harmony  in  all  its  parts,  that  the  mind  brings  into  action 
the  voluntary  muscles,  that  syncope  is  removed  by  pungent  .vapors,  or 
by  a  current  of  air,  or  by  a  dash  of  water,  that  cold  to  the  surface  de- 
termines the  first  inspiration  of  the  new-born  being,  that  warmth  to 
the  skin  instantly  rouses  all  the  processes  of  life  in  certain  prostrating 
conditions  of  disease,  that  cold  at  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  mechani- 
cal irritation,  reanimates  the  torpid  hibernating  animaJ,  and  sends 
up  his  temperature  from  forty  or  less  to  near  a  hundred  degrees,  that 
the  first  contact  of  solid  food  with  the  stomach  diffuses  a  warmth  over 
the  cold  surface  of  the  famished  traveler,  or  that  tonics  and  stimulants 
do  the  same,  that  shame  or  anger  suffuses  the  countenance,  or  fear 
withdraws  the  blood  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  and  bathes 
the  skin  in  perspiration  or  renders  the  urine  redundant  and  the  blad- 
der irritable,  that  cold,  when  suddenly  applied,  as  suddenly  increases 
the  excretion  of  urine,  or  the  hot  bath  determines,  as  suddenly,  its  ex- 
pulsion, that  offensive  odors,  offensive  sights,  and  even  their  recollec- 
tion, lead  to  instant  vomiting,  or  to  purging,  or  to  syncope,  that  an 
hour's  change  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another  suspends  pertus 
sis  or  promotes  digestion  or  the  healing  of  an  ulcer,  that  one  passion 
cures  the  most  obstinate  maladies,  or  another  is  instantly  fatal, — 
each,  and  aU,  I  say,  determine  their  effects  either  through  reficx  or 
direct  action  of  the  nervous  system.  Anatomy  and  experiment 
confirm  what  each  phenomenon,  and  all  united,  proclaim  the  work  of 
that  mystic  power,  operating  on  those  organic  properties  which  arc 
the  moving  springs  of  every  action,  the  proximate  cause  of  every  ef- 
fect; nor  can  another  intelligible  solution  be  rendered  for  a  single 
phenomenon  now  expressed,  or  thousands  of  similar  import,  while 
every  other  must  be  in  conflict  with  the  pronunciations  of  feature  and 
the  demonstrations  of  art.  Nor  will  an  attempt  be  made  (an  attempt 
that  shall  commend  itself  to  the  understanding)  now,  or  hereafter,  to 
controvert  the  philosophy  which  is  here  presented.  The  first  step  in 
its  overthrow  must  be  the  .overthrow  of  Nature.  All  must  bow  to 
this  conclusion,  however  unacceptable  to  the  humoralist,  or  unpalata* 
ble  to  the  materialist  (§  1034,  1039,  1040,  1075). 

897.  It  has  been  seen,  also,  that  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  dis- 
ease is  perfectly  simple,  as  also  that  which  concerns  its  cure ;  that  dis- 
ease is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  deviation  of  the  properties  of 
life  from  their  natural  standard,  and  a  consequent  corresponding 
change  in  the  functions  over  which  they  preside ;  that  the  artificial 
cure  consists  in  a  restoration  of  those  properties  and  functions  by 
making  upon  the  former  certain  impressions  which  enable  them  to 
obey  their  natural  tendency  to  a  state  of  health  ;  that  remedial  agents 
of  positive  virtues  operate  like  the  truly  morbific,  but  less  profoundly 
in  their  therapeutical  doses,  and  that  the  philosophy  of  their  cure  con- 
sists in  establishing,  in  a  direct  manner,  certain  morbid  alterations  in 
the  already  diseased  properties  and  actions  of  life  which  are  more 
conducive  to  the  naCliral  tendency  that  exists  in  the  vital  properties  to 
return  fi:om  morbid  to  their  natural  states. 

898.  It  follows,  therefore,  when  disease  subsides  under  the  influ- 
ence of  remedial  agents,  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  great 
law  of  recuperation,  which  is  brought  into  sensible  operation  by  the 
production  of  morbid  states  which  are  favorable  to  its  development, 
put,  if  disease  terminate  fatally,  ii  is  owing  either  to  morbid  altera- 
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tions  which  transcend  the  recuperative  tendency,  or  to  physical  ob* 
atacles  which  have  resulted  from  the  altered  vital  conditions.  If  dis* 
eaaa  subside  without  the  intei*vention  of  art,  it  arises  from  the  opera- 
tion alone  of  that  natural  pinnciple  which  has  been  eatablished  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  the  perpetuation  of  organic  beings.  Of 
this  we  have  remarkable  and  striking  examples  in  small-pox,  measles, 
&c  For  wise  purposes,  aa  we  have  seen,  a  principle  of  mutabiHty 
has  been  established  in  the  properties  of  life,  and  it  is  through  this 
principle^  whicli  is  designed  for  useful  ends  in  the  animal  economy* 
that  they  arc  liable  to  be  variously  altered  from  their  natural  state  by 
physical  and  mental  causes  ;  but  it  is  this  very  principle  which  enables 
them  to  receive  salutary  impressions  from  remedial  agents  (just  as 
morbiiic  affect  them),  and  to  return  to   their  natural  condition, 

899.  The  changes,  therefore,  to  which  the  properties  of  life  are  lia- 
ble, are  almost  oi  endlesa  variety  ;  depending,  as  we  have  variously 
seen,  upon  the  nature  of  the  operating  causes,  habits,  natural  and  ac- 
quired lempcrameTits,  age,  sex,  &c. ;  and  whenever  they  became  dis- 
eajsed,  they  pass  through  a  variety  of  progressive  changes  till  they 
reach  tho  acme  of  their  morbid  states,  And  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  remedial  agents  begin  their  operation,  a  series  of  other  changes 
sets  in,  and  continues  in  regular  progress  until  it  ends  in  health.  The 
pathological  conditions,  therefore,  of  any  given  disease  are  constantly 
varying,  and  may  require  frequent  variations  of  treatment. 

900,  It  being  only  neceaaaiy  to  introduce  a  peculiar  morbid  changa 
in  diseased  conditions  that  shall  favor  the  operation  of  the  natural  ten* 
dency  of  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  to  return  to  their  healthy 
state,  a  very  few  remedial  agents  may  bo  all  that  are  requisite  to  the 
attainment  of  that  result;  while  experience  shows  that  our  materia 
medica  is  encumbered  with  suporfiuitics.  Take  a  large  variety  of  < 
pathological  conditions,  such,  for  example,  as  are  presented  by  inflam- 
mation, it  is  not  necessary  that  a  ceitain  uniform  change  should  bo 
established  by  the  remedies,  but  only  such  as  shall  favor  the  recupera- 
tive tendency.  Bloodletting  brings  about  one  kind  of  change,  cathar- 
tics another,  antimony  anothei',  mercury  another,  and  so  on ;  while 
each  of  these  agents  may  prove  perfectly  curative  in  many  cases  of  all 
the  modifications  to  which  infiamraation  is  liable  from  absolute  mor 
bific  agents.  And  yet  it  is  obvious  tliat  each  one  produces  changes 
peculiar  to  itself,  while  the  changes  induced  by  either  will  be  as  van 
ous  as  tho  natural  modifications  of  disease  (§  756,  a).  And  just  so  it 
is  in  respect  to  the  great  variety  of  remedies  which  will  tend  to  the 
euro  of  intermittent  fever.  This  disease  will  sometimes  yield  to 
almost  every  tiling  in  tlio  materia  medica,  and  may  be  suddenly  bro- 
ken  up  by  an  emotion  of  the  mind.  But  every  agent  exerts  chan- 
ges in  the  morbid  properties  of  life  peculiar  to  itseU^  but  such  ehao^ 
ges  as  enable  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  to  pass,  afterward, 
through  a  succession  of  spontaneous  changes  under  the  restorative 
principle,  till  they  end  rn  health.*  There  is  no  other  philosophy  that 
will  account  for  any  of  these  phenomena,  while  they  all  concur  in 
demonstrating  its  foundation  in  nature.  Hence,  also,  I  may  add,  what 
I  have  already  endeavored  to  expound,  the  occasional  salutary  elTectt 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  tho  treatment  of  fever,  and  acute  in  flam  ma- 
tions,  and  through  \vhich,  in  part,  I  have  attempted  to  abfdish  the  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  passive  infiammation      In  tboee  exiuii 

•  See  NoTTu  K  p.  Ulf*,  L  p.  1120,  Ek  p.  1133, 
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pies,  Uio  alcoholic  sdmulants  do  but  introduce  morbid  conditions  that 
are  favorable  to  the  recuperative  process,  and  are,  therefore,  so  far  on 
a  par  with  loss  of  blood  (^  756,  851,  854,  892  b,  892^  v,  1059). 

901.  Nevertheless,  a  distinction  is  very  properly  made  into  curative 
av»d  morbific  agents,  however  the  former  may  be  productive  of  dis- 
ease, as  they  commonly  are,  in  their  medicinal  doses  when  they  do 
not  correspond  Mrith  the  existing  pathological  conditions.  Their  ab- 
solute mode  of  action,  however,  is  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  an*l  al- 
though, in  a  general  sense,  remedial  agents  exert  their  salutary  ef- 
fects by  inducing  new  pathological  states,  and  are  generally  liable  to 
produce  disease  when  exhibited  in  health,  these  morbid  states,  when 
not  excessive,  are  of  a  nature  to  allow  the  full  exercise  of  the  recu- 
perative tendency.  On  the  contrary,  however,  there  is  a  class  of 
agents  which  are  more  profoundly  morbific,  and  whose  results  tran- 
scend the  natural  recuperative  process.  It  is  for  the  removal  of  these 
consequences  that  we  employ  the  other  class  of  morbific  agents.  Oti 
there  are  yet  other  means,  like  exercise,  air,  &c.,  whose  influences 
are  of  the  mildest  alterative  nature,  and  appear  to  co-operate  in  a  di- 
rect manner  with  a  tendency  to  restoration  which  had  already  begun ; 
or,  as  in  hooping-cough,  where  the  restorative  process  is  often  easily 
introduced.  Our  remedies,  therefore,  are  curative  by  substituting 
new  pathological  conditions,  and  nature  does  the  rest ;  and  it  is  only 
with  a  view  to  a  right  interpretation  of  their  modus  medendi  that  I 
have  any  disposition  to  depart  from  established  phraseology,  or  to  con- 
found the  operation  of  remedies  with  that  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
disease  (§  137,  143,  150-152,  177-182,  185,  893  c,  J,  1059). 

That  what  I  have  now  stated  as  to  the  substitution  of  one  patholog- 
ical state  for  another  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  that  this  is  the  only 
contribution  which  nature  receives  from  art,  seems  to  be  abundantly 
obvious ;  though  the  proposition  which  I  have  thus  made  appears  not 
to  have  been  a  subject  of  consideration.  As  a  change  arises  when 
efficient  agents  operate,  and  as  that  change,  by  the  supposition,  is  not 
a  restoration  of  the  morbid  to  the  natural  state  it  is  necessarily  a  new 
pathological  condition.  And  so,  also,  of  the  unaided  changes  which 
Nature  institutes,  till  the  natural  state  is  fully  established.  Bloodlet- 
ting, and  emetics,  it  is  true,  will  be  sometimes  followed,  as  in  fevers 
and  in  croup,  by  an  almost  immediate  subsidence  of  the  symptoms ; 
but,  during  their  rapid  operation,  they  have  only  introduced  new  con- 
ditions of  the  pathological  states  which  enable  the  morbid  properties 
to  resume,  at  once,  a  near  approximation  to  their  healthy  standard. 
It  is  certain  that  art  can  accomplish  nothing  more. 

902,  a,  I  now  proceed  to  recapitulate  the  manner  in  which  remedial 
agents  produce  their  effects  upon  parts  remotely  situated  from  the  direct 
seat  of  their  application ;  and  this,  as  I  have  formerly  said,  is  through  re- 
mote, contiguous,  or  continuous  sympathy ;  the  agents  exerting  their 
direct  impression  upon  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  Re- 
mote, and  evidently,  also,  contiguous  sympathy,  are  conducted  by  the 
nervous  power  through  tlie  medium  of  the  ccrebro-spinal  and  gangli- 
onic systems ;  while,  as  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show,  continuous 
sympathy  is  independent  of  the  nerves.*  When,  however,  these  en- 
ter mto  the  structure  of  parts,  as  in  animals,  they  have  a  certain  con- 
tingent participation.  But  their  primary  connections  may  be  wholly 
fevered,  and  disease  may  be  yet  propagated  continuously  along  the 

•CefntiniMvi9^<vme$  of  Umw  IiMtitatef  (9 1»  0,/,  496  a). 
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part  to  which  ihcy  appertained ;  as  we  obsen^e,  alsa,  in  plants-  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  in  these  examples,  the  morbid  condiiion  if 
extendedtiu  a  continuous  manner,  from  the  organic  properties  of  one 
pomt  to  the  next  in  apposition  (^  185,  233,  461,  475^,  647 J,  746  c). 

902,  b,  I  have  variously  shown  that  tlie  nervous  power  is  capable 
of  acting  as  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  organic  propertiest  is  liable  to  be 
variouBly  developed  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  to  be  so 
modified  in  its  nature  according  to  the  virtues  of  such  agents,  that  it 
produces,  more  or  loss,  in  diseased  parts,  remote  from  the  direct  seat 
of  the  morbific  or  remedial  action,  the  changes  which  the  agents  them- 
selves would  exert  were  they  applied  directly  to  the  remote  organs.  The 
nervous  power  may  be,  also,  equally  determined  with  a  morbific  or  cu- 
rative effect  upon  the  organic  properties  and  actions  of  the  great  ner- 
vouB  centre;  or  tipon  any  of  lis  radiating  parts.  The  philosophy  \s 
also  exactly  the  same  when  one  diseased  part  gives  lise  to  disease  in 
parts  thai  are  roinoto ;  and  when  disease  in  remote  parts,  that  has 
been  maintained  by  affect  ions  of  other  parts,  subsides  in  consequence 
of  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  it  is  owing  to  the  removal  of  a  perni- 
cious modification  of  the  nervous  power  that  had  been  cons  Ian  tly 
propagated  by  means  of  the  latter  upon  the  fonner  (^  409  A,  891-J^  k). 

902,  c.  The  type  of  the  foregoing  philusophy  exists  in  various  pro- 
cesses which  are  naturally  going  forward  in  the  animal  body.  A  uin- 
gle  example  of  this  nature  is  a  key  to  the  whole  labyrinth.     Thus  : 

**  The  whole  system  of  respiratory  nerves  can  be  excited  to  action 
by  irritation  of  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane^  from  the  mouih  to 
the  anus,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  lungs/' 

Mechanical  irritation  alone  is  adequate  to  the  greatest  variety  of 
effect,  as  broadly  stated  in  the  foregoing  law  of  sympathy.  Tickling 
the  fauces  provokes  vomiting,  irritating  the  anus  produces  purging* 
and  thus  are  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration,  Eind  those  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  and  even  the  liver  and  the  salivary  glands, 
brought  into  unusual  action  by  slight  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fau- 
ces or  anus.  Irntate  the  same  tissue  in  the  nose*  and  the  respiratory 
muscles  are  thrown  into  another  mode  of  action  j  irritate  the  larynx, 
and  another  mode  is  excited;  call  up  the  recollection  of  the  finger  in 
the  fauces,  and  the  mind  may  determine  all  the  sensible  results  of  an 
active  emetic,  as  set  forth  in  §  500  i-//?,  o,  503,  5i4»  ^^^\  ^^  ^^^  ^' 

There  is  the  great  principle.  It  is  greatly  the  work  of  the  nervous 
power,  excited  in  one  series  of  the  cases  by  impressions  transmitted 
from  distant  parts  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  the  other  by  the  di- 
rect operation  nf  the  mind  upon  the  same  central  parts.  It  is  through 
that  principle  that  emetics  and  cathartics  produce  their  most  sensible 
manifestations,  and  the  same  is  concerned  in  all  their  less  obvious  in- 
fluences upon  eveiy  part  but  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  except  as 
continuous  sympathy  may  contribute  a  part  of  the  influences  which 
extend  to  the  liver,  &c»  It  is  the  same  as  concerns  the  re9pii"Btory 
movements,  which,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  regarded  as  an  elementary 
exemplification  of  the  most  entangled  operations  of  the  nervous  pow* 
er.  Tlie  modus  operandi  may  bo  repeated  in  its  exemplifying  rela- 
tions to  this  subject.  The  point  of  departure,  in  the  process,  is  the 
raucous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  from  which  the  impression  is  transmitted 
through  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  as  well  as  through  the  gauglionict 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (especially  the  medulla  oblongata),  where 
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ihe  nervous  power  is  excited  and  reflected  upon  the  organic  proper- 
ties of  the  muscles  of  respiration  through  the  various  motor  nerves 
of  those  organs.  These  muscles  are,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  ac- 
tion, and  the  thorax  expanded  (^  23d|,  500  e,  514  I,  &c.). 

If  the  fi>regoing  simple,  demonstrable  exemplification  be  duly  com* 
prehended,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  with  all  the  rest.  In  the  exam- 
ple of  sneezing,  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  eyes 
(§514,  Q,  the  process  is  more  complex,  and  shadows  torth  the  fax 
more  intricate  movements  that  are  in  progress, — the  almost  end- 
less reflex  nervous  actions  which  are  taking  place, — during  the  progress 
or  decline  of  disease,  or  those  which  are  set  up  by  the  operation  of  an 
emetic,  a  cathartic,  &c.  (^  1040). — ^Note  D  p.  1114. 

902,  d.  Physiological  examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  abound  in 
the  animal  organization,  and  supply  the  most  ample  gi'ound  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  effects  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  in  their 
wiae  range  of  influences.  The  modifications  of  reflected  nenrous  ac- 
tions that  relate  to  the  respiratory  system  alone,  as  in  coughing,  crying, 
laughing,  yawning,  &c.,  are  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  into  great  and 
precise  laws,  and  extensively  applicable  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine. 
The  only  difference  is,  that,  when  disease  is  established  in  a  part,  or 
when  remedial  agents  operate,  the  organic  properties  of  the  part  are 
altered  in  their  nature,  and,  of  course,  the  organic  actions  over  which 
they  preside.  A  specific  impression,  in  the  latter  cases,  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  nervous  centers,  the  nervous  power  more  or  less  mod- 
ified in  a  correKDonding  manner,  and  from  thence  reflected  through  oth- 
er nerves,  or  other  fibres,  to  the  same  or  other  parts,  and,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  modification,  disease  will  be  produced  or  mitigated 
in  those  parts.  However  complex,  and  variable,  therefore,  the  phe- 
nomena, nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  principle  through  which 
all  these  changes  are  pi-oduced  (^  233^,  475^,  647^,  893^). 

902,  e.  When  an  emetic  operates,  the  modus  operandi  is  essentially 
similar  to  what  happens  in  respiration.  The  mucous  tissue  of  the 
otomach  being  the  point  of  departure,  a  different  influence  is  propa- 
gated to  the  nervous  centres,  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause,  vnth  the  special  vital  constitution  of  that  portion  of  the 
mucous  tissue,  with  the  compound  nature  of  the  stomach,  with  the 
special  relations  of  this  organ  to  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  &c.  (§  138,  149, 150,  &c.),  while 
the  nervous  power  is  also  modified  in  its  nature  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar virtues  of  the  emetic  (§  227).  The  most  sensible  result,  as  in 
respiration,  depends  upon  the  reflection  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  respiratory  muscles,  while  another  current  descends  through  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  to  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  stomach.  If  the  emetic  operate  also  as  a  cathartic, 
then  a  new  chain  of  actions  is  established,  in  the  same  way,  upon  the 
abdominal  muscles,  while  a  current  of  the  nervous  power  is  propaga- 
ted  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  (§  233},  889  a^j)* 

902,y!  But,  in  the  foregoing  case,  something  more  happens  than  in 
the  natural  processes.  Here  the  exciting  cause  possesses  peculiar  vir- 
tues, is  of  a  morbific  nature,  and  it  not  only  makes  peculiar  impres* 
sions  upon  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue,  according  to  the  exact  na- 
ture of  its  virtues,  but  it  modifies  the  nervous  power  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner.    If  the  stomach  be  the  seat  of  disease,  the  direct  impres* 
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sion  upon  tliat  organ »  or  the  change  which  an  eraetic  may  effect  m 
its  vttal  condition,  will  be  more  or  less  varied  from  what  is  exerted  io 
a  state  of  heakh.  It  may,  therefore,  prove  curative  to  the  stomach 
more  or  less  by  thifi  direct  influence  (§  514  i,  658).  But  the  nervous 
power  is  also  modified  according  to  the  impression  produced  upOD  the 
organic  properties  of  the  stomach,  and  is  sent  abroad,  with  alterative 
effect,  upon  various  parts  of  the  system.  According  to  a  law  by  which 
diseased  parts  are  far  more  susceptible  of  int^uences  from  vital  srim 
uli  than  such  as  are  not  diseased,  the  modi  tied  nervous  power  will  fall 
witb  far  greater  effect  upon  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  organic 
properties  and  actions  of  one  may  be  profoundly  and  permanently  af- 
fected, while  the  latter  are  only  moderately  and  very  temporarily  in- 
I  fluenced-  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  deep  effect  which  the  modified 
nervous  power  exerts  on  the  diseased  parts,  they  m^j  return »  at  oner*, 
I  to  their  natural  state  (§841,  2,  6,  143,  c,  148^151,  855,  895,  481  d). 

But  the  milder  influences  which  are  set  up  by  the  nerv^ous  power 
i  upon  paits  in  heallb,  or  in  comparative  exemption  from  disease,  play, 
also,  their  part  in  tlie  salutary  process.     If  the  emetic  operate  aiso  as 
[  a  cathartic,  impressions  are  transmitted  from  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  to  the  cerebro- spinal  system,  the  nervous  power  develupcd 
and  modified  according  to  die  nature  of  these  impressions,  and  radia- 
ted abroad  as  when  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  emetic  upon  the 
I  atomach,  and  witli  effects  corresponding  to  this  new  development  and 
[modification  of  the  nervous  power  (4  '^27-233^,  514  A,  889  a). 

Again,  the  skin  is  influenced  in  the  foregoing  manner,  and  this  or- 
I  gan  transmits  that  impression  to  the  cerebro-Bpinal  axis,  and  devel- 
ops and  modifies  the  nervous  power  accordingly,  when  it  is,  as  in  the 
[other  instance, reflected  abroad,  and  is  felt  by  various  parts  according 
[Io  their  degrees  of  susceptibility.     Various  other  circles  of  modified 
j nervous  inliuences  set  in,  and  become  too  complex  for  analysis;  but 
fall  may  fall  with  one  concurring  curative  effect  upon  the  diseased  sui 
Lceptibie  organs.     Thus  every  part  may  have  an  allntmont  in  the  cu^ 
Irativo  process;  as  more   distinctly  expounded  in  foregoing  sections 
'  (5  143,  c,  and  references,  500-51 4, 516  d,  no.  6, 663  c/,  889  g^  8'J3  a,  <:).♦ 
902,^^.  We  thus  sec  that  whon  vomiting  springs  from  the  operation  of 
tartarized  antimony,  and  often  from  ipecacuanha^  it  is  only  one  of  the 
consequences,  and  a  minor  one,  of  the  pecidiar  irritation  of  the  gas- 
tro-mucous  membrane.     Other  and  far  more  powerful  influences  are 
determined,  simultaneously,  upon  the  organic  properties  and  actions 
of  distant  and  diseased  parts  {perhaps  as  distant  as  the  most  remote 
extremity),  by  the  same  nervous  power  that  shook  the  respiratory 
organs  dunrrg  the  act  of  vomiting.     And  often,  indeed,  does  it  h appear, 
that  those  influences  are  propagated  with  the  most  profound  ciiecl 
when  the  act  of  vomiting  fails  of  being  consummated ;  and  nausea 
alone,  shall  send  with  prostTating  force  the  modified  nervous  powoi 
over  the  whole  system ;  when  we  shall  see  it  simultaneously  bathing 
the  whole  surface  with  perspiration  ;  pouring  the  saliva  from  the 
mouth;  breaking  down  a  tumultuous  excitement  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries ;  stJirting  on  the  instant  a  toiTent  of  bile,  and  an  equal  effusion 
from  the  intentinal  mucous  memlirane ;  and,  at  the  next  moment,  pr< 
senting  a  magnificent  play  of  rcilex  actions  tor  the  evacuation  of  the  flu- 
ids, after  the  manner  of  an  active  purgative,^ — these  very  I'ffuaion 
also,  instituting  otlier  circles  of  reflex  aelion,  which  join  in  thu  ijrcai 
♦  SeeNoTitCop,  U32. 
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irork  of  curative  movements.     Should  vomiting  now  follow,  then  shall 
you  speedily  see  the,  vital  energies  returning, — the  cold,  pale  skin 
ffiving  place  to  a  florid  hue  and  a  warm  perspiration, — the  sunken 
matures  starting  into  the  fullness  of  health,^— the  gastric  suffering  gone 
as  a  luxury  obtained,— the  general  whirl  of  anxiety  and  distress  con- 
verted into  calm  tranquillity, — the  headache  dissipated, — the  twang 
of  the  croup,  or  the  grunt  of  pneumonia,  no  longer  sounding  an 
alarm ; — and,  all  this  stupendous  succession  of  events,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  nausea  to  the  restoration  of  the  vital  energies  and  the  near 
resolution  of  disease,— composing  a  most  astonishing  consecutive  sc- 
ries of  reflex  actions,— may  require  •less  time  than  I  have  hastily  em- 
ployed in  this  general  allusion  to  the  subject.    And  now  can  it  be  en- 
tertained that  this  has  been  the  result  of  absorption,  or  that  the  laws  of 
cliemistry  or  physics  have  had  any  connection  with  the  phenomena  'i* 
902,  h.  The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  an  example  ot  the  principle 
which  concerns  the  mod%8  operandi  of  all  curative  or  morbific  agents, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  and  of  all  the  developments  of  disease  that 
arise  as  sympathetic  consequences  of  each  other.      In  respect  to 
emetics,  however,  it  should  be  considered  that  all  do  not  produce  the 
foregoing  effects,  and  that  vrith  the  exception  of  the  act  of  vomiting, 
the  results  will  depend  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  emetic,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  modifies  the  nervous  power  and  thus  impresses 
the  organic  properties.     This  explains  the  difference  in  results  be- 
tween tartanzed  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  sulphate  of  zinc,  warm  wa- 
ter, tickling  the  fauces,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  undigested  food, 
the  shock  of  a  fall,  of  a  surgical  operation,  sailing,  whirling,  ofiensive 
sights,  offensive  odors,  loss  of  blood,  and  even  their  recollection ; 
while  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  grreater  number  should  lead  the  phil- 
osophical inquirer  to  pause  at  the  physical  doctrine  of  absorption, 
and  survey  the  other  difficulties  vrith  which  it  is  fatally  encumbered. 
902,  u  When  the  alterations,  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  are  more 
slowly  produced,  as  when  mercury  induces  salivation  gradually,  aii<l 
brings  the  whole  system  under  its  influence,  or  when  small,  and  re- 
peated doses  of  tartarized  antimony  overcome  inflammations  of  the 
lungs,  &c.,  the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  modified  at  each  suc- 
cessive dose,  and  the  repetition  of  its  reflection  upon  the  organic  pro])- 
erties  of  diseased  parts  remote  from  the  stomach  establishes  progres; 
sive  changes,  till  an  absolute  condition  of  disease  may  be  induced  in 
certain  parts,  as  when  mercury  salivates ;  while  the  analogous  influ- 
ences which  are  exerted  on  parts  already  diseased  supplant  the  natu- 
rally morbid  states  by  others  of  an  artificial  nature,  from  which  the 
organic  properties  are  able  to  return  to  their  healthy  condition.     But 
these  impressions  must  be  frequently  repeated ;  for  if  the  interval  be 
long  between  the  administration  of  the  doses  of  such  agents  as  only 
produce  their  effects  in  a  gradual  manner,  the  diseased  conditions,  not 
being  placed  in  the  way  of  the  recuperative  tendency,  will  throw  off* 
the  artificial  impression,  and  the  original  intensity  of  disease  will  bo 
thus  restored.     The  process  which  I  am  now  considering  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  cumulative  effect  of  remedial  agents,  some  of  which  are  much 
more  remarkable  than  others,  and  the  ultimate  results  are  pronounced 
with  varying  degrees  of  suddenness.     This  is  also  influenced  by  pe- 
culiarities of  constitution,  or  of  susceptibilities  of  the  organic  proper- 
tieB  to  changes  now  under  oonsideraton ;  and  therefore  is  it.  that  sal- 
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ivation  may  be  speedily  induced  in  one  subject  by  leas  than  a  grain 
of  calomel,  while  no  amount  of  the  remedy  wilL  produce  ihis  effect  in 
others.  And  so  of  the  morbific  effects  i*f  digitahs ;  an  agent,  also, 
which  exemplifies  the  suddenneea  with  which  cumulative  agents  may 
produce  an  explosion  of  disease,  although  no  eymptoina  had  admon- 
ished us  of  tls  approach*  This  principle  concerns,  also,  the  predis- 
position to  disease  which  is  formed  by  miasmata,  the  virus  of  small- 
pox, of  hydrophobia  (§  516  d,  no.  6, 647 1, 657  a,  666,  901  b6, 1059). 

^02,  k.  The  peimanent  operation  of  the  nervous  power  in  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  animal  fabric,  as  in  the  sphincters,  supphes  an  elegant 
panillel  with  the  foregoing  uninterrupted  intlucnees  of  the  same  pow- 
er as  developed  by  remedial  or  morbific  agents.  This  power  oper- 
ates as  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties  of  the  muscles 
just  mentioned,  in  the  same  way  as  the  fieces  and  nrine  stimulate  t^<* 
mucous  tissue.  AndnoWjif  we  mutilate  the  inferior  part  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  obsei*ve  the  sphincter  ani  when  relaxed  in  bad  cases  of  apo- 
fjlejty#or  regard  its  condition  when  the  spinal  cord  is  merely  divided, 
we  shall  see  the  relative  bearing  upon  other  organs  of  these  two 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  their  connected  state,  but  with  injury 
of  the  brain,  and  how  the  spinal  cord  is  capable  of  an  Individual 
influence  (§  473-475,  476i-4Sl,  &c.,  614  g,  &c,), 

902,  /.  When  mental  causes  operate  in  the  cure,  or  production  of 
disease,  they  act  directly  upon  the  cerebro- spinal  axis,  and  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power  according  to  the  nature  of  each  mental 
afl^ection;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  physical  agents,  the  nervous  power 
tlms  developed  and  modified  may  be  determined  as  well  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  tim  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  upon  other  parts. 
The  blow  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  the  opening  of  a  thecal 
abscess,  which  have  destroyed  life  on  the  instant,  operate  in  the  same 
way  as  the  paroxysms  of  anger,  or  of  joy,  which  have  been  as  suddenly 
fatah  In  these  cases  the  nervous  power  is  alike  reflected  with  a  fa- 
tal effbct  upon  tho  brain  as  well  as  other  important  organs  (^  479). 

902,  m.  A  more  inti'icate  example  may  now  be  presented  relative 
to  those  natural  means  of  cure  which  occur  in  a  former  section ;  such 
as  change  of  air,  exorcise,  &c.  (§  855).  These  are  all  positive  rem- 
edies, and,  of  course,  they  have  their  modes  of  operating.  One  ex- 
ample will  open  the  philosophy  of  die  whole.  How,  then,  does  change 
of  air  suddenly  arrest  an  obstinate  form  of  the  hooping-cough  1  There 
IB  gastric  as  well  as  pulmonary  disease,  and  tho  mucous  tissue  of  tho 
stomach  is  pre te rn at u rally  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  many  causes. 
The  air  exerts  its  impression  upon  the  lungR,  and  upon  the  general 
surface  of  the  body.  Hut,  there  must  he  other  agencies  in  operation 
before  the  lungs  will  experience  relief.  These  agencies  appertain  to 
the  nervous  power,  which  is  developed  by  ihe  foregoing  impressions, 
and  reflected  upon  tho  stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs.  If  there 
be  disease  hero,  it  is  more  or  less  relieved,  and  the  more  so  the  great- 
er will  he  tho  ultimate  salutary  impression  upon  the  lungs.  The 
abdominal  impression  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  and  the 
nervous  power  reflected  with  its  alterative  influence  upon  tJje  pulmo 
nary  mucous  tissue^  and  thus  ends  the  disease.  The  spasmodic  ac- 
tion of  tho  respiratory  muscles  i.h,  of  course,  aiTOstod  by  withdrawng 
tlie  preternatural  operation  of  the  nervous  power  from  those  muscles^aa 
fl  consequence  of  the  subsidence  of  disease  in  tho  pulmonary  mucoua 
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tissue  (§  902,  c).  And  bo,  when  change  of  air  promotes  the  healing 
of  ulcers  upon  the  extremities ;  and  should  they  not  he  complicated 
with  derangement  of  the  abdominal  organs,  one  of  the  sure  evidences 
that  the  foregoing  is  the  modus  opeiandi  of  this  remedy  is  the  im* 
provement  of  appetite  which  commonly  precedes  any  manifest  abate- 
ment of  the  remote  afiectiona.  The  same  philosophy  applies,  also,  to 
the  control  which  air  and  exercise  frequently  obtain  over  phthisis  pul* 
monalia  (^  514  e,  626  c,  627  b)J*  It  is  conspicuously  seen  even  in  the 
operation  of  morbific  causes ;  and  the  two  aspects  of  the  subject  go 
to  illustrate  each  other  (§  657,  a).  The  principle  is  of  the  utmost  im* 
portance  in  medicine.  Its  laws  are  precise*  Their  knowledge  will 
lead  to  a  greater  dependence  upon  the  functions  of  organic  life  (§ 
878,  dOO^*  dn    But  these  problems  lie  in  the  depths  of  physiology. 

903.  It  18  important  to  consider  the  distinction  between  impressions 
which  are  made,  in  organic  life,  upon  irriiahility  and  sensibility  by 
vital  agents,  whether  natural,  morbmo,  or  remedial.  The  latter  prop* 
erty  is  the  subject  of  impressions  particularly  in  animal  life  ;  though  it 
becomes  mor6  or  less  involved  in  organic,  in  all  its  naturd  modifica^ 
tions,  by  the  accidents  of  disease.  But  the  special  modification  which 
I  have  considered  under  the  ntone  of  sympatketic  sensibility  performs 
the  important  part  of  transmitting  impressions  to  the  nervous  centres 
when  they  five  rise  to  sympathetic  movements  in  organic  life.  In- 
deed, the  miole  rhythmic  action  of  the  organism  is  maintained  by  the 
transmission  of  influences  firom  all  parts  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
through  this  modification  of  sensibility,  and  a  consequent  reflected  ae* 
tion  of  the  nervous  power  upon  all  the  organs,  as  each  may  require 
the  harmoniziDg  influence  of  this  great  regulating  property  of  the  vital 
principle  (§  /^33|,  1037,  5),  through  the  potential  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  fixregoingis  the  chief  agency  which  sensibiliqr  exerts  in  organic 
life,'and  the  nervous  power  no  other  than  that  of  a  vital  agent,  acting, 
like  other  agoits,  u;>on  irritability,  fix»m  which  the  influence  is  impart- 
ed to  mobility*  This  we  have  also  seen  to  be  equally  the  case  in  ani- 
mal life,  when  voluntary  oootion  is  performed.  In  all  the  cases,  how- 
ever, where  perception  is  excited,  either  common  or  specific  sensibility 
is  more  or  less  interested,  though  neither  modification  takes  any  part 
in  the  organic  or  animal  movements  (^  233^,  524  d,  no.  7,  647-^,  893^). 

If  the  brain,  or  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  be  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, of  irritatioD,  &e.,  the  preternatural  development  of  the  nervous 
power  is,  as  we  have  seen,  direct,  and  propagated  directly,  and  with 
very  various  effects,  upon  distant  parts.  In  this  process  the  motor 
nerves  are  alone  concerned,  and  therefore  sympaUietic  sensibility  is 
not  brought  into  operation.  It  is  exactly  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
cess which  takes  place  when  influences  are  transmitted  from  one  or- 
gan to  another  tlffough  the  medium  of  the  nervous  centres.  There 
IS,  therefore,  no  di£finrence  in  the  principle.  The  experiments  of  Wil* 
son  Philip,  &c.,  illustrate  the  direct  method  (§  477,  &c.) ;  the  consti* 
tntional  action  of  remedies  the  indirect^  or  by  reflex  nervous  action. 

904,  a.  In  considering  the  philosophy  of  the  ofiects  of  the  nervous 
power  it  is  important  to  regard  its  nature  as  liable  to  modifications 
from  the  slightest  influences,  both  physical  and  mental.  This  is  evin- 
ced by  all  the  phenomena,  is  analogous  to  tha  natural  and  artificial 
modifications  of  irritability  and  sensibility;  and  according  to  its  modi- 
fications, and  other  concurring  causes  hitherto  expounded,  it  produces 

♦  See  Note  F  p.  1114. 
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changes  in  the  organic  properties  and  functions ;  establishing  or  le- 
maving  disease^  or  killing  in  an  instant. 

I  say,  therefore,  again  and  again»  as  more  deeply  seated  than  all 
I  things  else  at  the  foundation  of  medical   philosophy,  the  nervous 
f power  is  not  only  variously  excited,  exalted,  or  depressed »  or  modifi- 
hed  in  its  kind,  and  produces  influences  upon  remote  parts  according 
to  these  changes,  but  it  is  reflected  upon  particular  parts  according; 
I  to  their  existinpj  susceptibilities,  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  an3 
[the  part  upon  which  the  remote  cause  may  operate  (§  233|),     Thus, 
8s  I  have  said,  one  impression  from  cold,  as  a  blast  of  cold  air,  or  a 
rdrop  of  cold  water  upon  the  skin,  will  rouse  the  respiratory  muscles. 
Another  impression  from  the  same  cause  will  excite  catarrh,  or  pneu- 
mooia,  or  pulmonary  phthisis,  or  articular  rheumatism  {J  649  k^,  657, 
&c.)v     Mercurial  ointment  will  determine  the  nei'vous  power  apeci al- 
ly upon  the  salivary  glands,  and  liver,  and  the  same  effects  arise  from 
the  action  of  mercury  upon  the  stomach*     Cantharides,  internally  or 
I  ex.temally  applied,  irritates  the  neck  of  the  bladder.     One  degree  of 
impression  by  tartarized  antimony  upon  the  stomach  determines  the 
r nervous  power  upon  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  von^iting  is  the  con- 
^ sequence  j  while  it  simultaneously  rcHects  tlie  same  power  upon  the 
'  ikin  as  it  does  in  smaller  doses,  and  of  which  perspiration  is  a  con- 
eeqiience, — and  so  on.     But  these  examples  embrace  only  certain 
L  parts  of  the  influences  in  each  case ;  while  in  others  they  are  far 
more  complex, — one  sympathetic  result  becoming  the  cause  of  oth- 
'  era,  till,  through  a  single  impression  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
'the  skin,  various  circles  of  alterative  reflex  nervoufi  actions  may  be 
f  Instituted,     Narcotics  induce  peculiar  modificationa  of  the  nervous 
[  power  when  they  are  administered  by  the  stomach,  and  the  power 
thus  modified  is  not  only  reflected  upon  various  distant  parts  with 
sffects  corresponding  with  its  modi  flea tions,  but  especially,  also,  upon 
organic  and  animal  properties  of  the   brain   and   spinal  cord. 
nee  the  obtuseness  of  the  senses,  and  the  venous  congestions  of 
'the  brain,  which  follow  their  improper  administration  {\  S^l^^i  *)* 

904,  h.  We  have  seen  ihat  hydrocyanic  acid,  strychnia,  ic,  will 
►  destroy  life,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  before  one  act  of  inspiration 
I'can  be  made,  and  that,  when  swallowed  by  man  in  speedily  fatal  dos- 
]  es  tlie  odor  of  the  acid  is  indistinguishable  in  the  blood,  or  within  the 
'organism  (§  350}  /?,  827  d).     Wedemeyer  and  Miiller  testily  to  the  fa- 
tal effect  of  one  drop  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  within  a  single  second, 
[when  introduced  into  the  eye  of  a  rabbiL     And  so  of  strychnia.     It  is 
ralso  allowed  by  Miiller,  who  defends  the  doctrine  of  absorption  in  all 
I  cases,  that  from  a  minute  to  two  minutes  are  necessary  to  one  round 
I  of  the  blood's  clreuJation.      The  case  is  a  plain  one;  the  contradic- 
tion obvious  (§  494,  dd).     Besides,  the  action  of  these  poisons  must 
J  begin  at  the  instant  of  their  contact  with  the  living  parts,  and  what  is 
I  progressive  throughout  the  entire  second  of  time  is  physiologically  the 
1  »ame  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  second.     Magondie  kills  **tlie  most 
vigorous  dogs'*  by  applying  to  the  fauces  one  drop  of  the  hydrocyanic 
[^acid,  **  after  two  or  three  hurried  inspirations/'     Pereira  says  that  ho 
'  once  caused  ihe  inatanianeaus  death  of  a  rabbit  by  applying  its  nosa 
[to  a  receiver  filled  with  the  vapor  of  the  pure  acid.     The  animal  was 
[  killed  without  the  least  struggle.**    And  so  did  Magendie.    Pereira  adds, 
that  in  cascij  of  this  nature,  *'  the  rapid  action  of  the  poisons  seems 
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almost  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  their  absorption." — Pereira's 
Mat.  Med.,  p.  27,  242.  The  experiments  by  Stilling  and  Van  Deen 
settle  the  question  as  to  absorption  (§  494).  Consider  the  action  of 
opium.  Apply  it  to  the  n:  ucous  tissue  of  the  intestine,  and  the  local 
impression  is  such  that  it  immediately  arrests  the  peristaltic  move* 
ments.  Apply  it  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  it  instantly  lessens 
the  action  ol  the  heart,  and  capillary  blood-vessels,  &c.  Now  combine 
these  phenomena,  when  opium  exerts  its  direct  action  upon  the  stom- 
ach, and  indirectly  upon  the  heart,  capiUary  system,  &c.,  and  consider 
the  natural  relations  between  the  stomach  and  nervous  centres.  Take 
a  substantia],  physical  fact,  as  supplied  by  the  advocates  of  absorption. 
Thus: 

"  It  is  very  singular,"  says  Sigmond,  "  that  a  pill  of  opium,  admin- 
istered by  the  stomach  at  night,  will  be  vomited  up'm  the  morning, 
^ier  having  produced  its  fiarcotic  effect.  This  is  an  observation  which 
Van  Swieten  originally  made." — Siomond'b  Lectures,  &c 

My  doctrine  of  alterative  reflex  nervous  action  clears  up  the 
obscurity,  and  admits  of  the  only  explanation  (§  512,  h,  891^  k), 

"I  am  acquainted  with  a  physician  in  London,"  says  Sigmond, 
"  vdio,  on  talong  opium,  although  in  a  very  minute  quantity,  will  have 
over  the  surface  of  the  body  a  scarlet  efflorescence"  (§  891,  e), — Ibid, 

Is  not  this  phenomenon  due  to  the  same  principle  as  that  which  is 
concerned  when  indigestible  food  occasions  analogous  eruptions,  or 
when  they  spring  up,  as  in  infancy  especially,  from  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal derangements,  or  when  the  blotches  of  a  surfeit  vanish  during  the 
operation  (tf  an  emetic,  or  as  croup  disappears  under  the  same  influ- 
ence) Turn  to  the  experiments  of  Philip,  Alston,  Hall,  Stilling, 
Buniva,  Van  Deen,  Kreimer,  Procter,  Girtanner,  Johnson,-  &c.,  and 
they  will  be  found  to  confirm  my  conclusion  (§  399, 483,  Exp.  21,  484, 
485,  828  &),•  that  they  depend  upon  alterative  reflex  nervous  actions. 

The  following  are  other  facts  which  demonstrate  the  local  operation 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and  the  dependence  of  their  constitu- 
tional effects  upon  the  laws  of  reflex  nervous  action.      Thus  : 

**  An  impondertible  quantity  of  atropia,"  says  Pereira,  **  is  suflicient 
when  applied  to  the  eye,  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil." 

Now  consider  the  effect  of  this  "  imponderable  quantity"  in  conncc 
tion  with  the  analogous  effect  of  imponderable  light  (§  514,  k),  and 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  latter  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  that 
of  the  former.  The  cases  are  remarkably  parallel,  and  the  more  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  transmission  of  influences  through  sympathet- 

*  In  ooimectioii  wiA  what  I  have  incidentally  said  in  a  former  lection  of  the  advanta- 
gef  of  opiom  in  the  oerehral  congeition  which  is  induced  by  the  intemperate  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  and  which  constitates  a  prominent  part  of  deliriom  a  pota  ($  891,  r),  I  may 
say  diat  we  witness  here,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  tissues 
is  veliered.  and  the  subsidence  of  disease  as  a  consequence,  not  only  the  special  nx)difl- 
" "  •  "  *  ,bu      '       ' 


L  of  irritability,  according  to  the  natore  of  the  remote  caose,  bat  also  the  spedal 

adaptation  as  a  remedial  agent  of  what  is  morbific  in  cerebral  congestions  as  induced  by 
Bin[  other  caase  ($  15a,  151,  191,  650,  662,  686  b,  976  6, 1058  y). 

Bat,  although  a  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  aid  as  greatly  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, we  may  not  proceed  upon  this  consideration  alone,  as  is  commonly  done,  more  em- 
pyrically,  in  deliriom  a  pota.  Opium  rarely  fails  of  being  pernicious,  in  that  affection,  if 
there  be  much  gastric  or  hepatic  derangement,  until  this  condition  be  mora  or  less  orer- 
come.  It  is  always  useful  to  premise  a  cathartic,  of  which  calomel  should  generally  form 
%  component  part ;  and,  in  many  cases,  bloodletting  is  an  indispensable  remedy.  But 
here,  again,  the  exact  pathology,  and  the  complications  of  the  disease,  should  be  well  as- 
oertidned,  or  Uoodletting  may  prove  as  pernicious  in  some,  as  opium  does  in  others. 

There  are  also  certain  states  of  the  brain  attendant  on  maniacs  in  which  opium  is  ben 
^cial ;  bat  we  mast  be  sore  of  the  right,  or  we  shall  be  sore  to  go  wrong 
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ic  seiiBibility  as  pronounce  J  in  an  expanded  i^erve  and  rs  implanied 
in  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  or  in  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  and  therefore 
through  different  sensitive  nen'-es,  while  in  all  the  cases,  the  motor  nerve, 
and  tiie  part  which  is  impressed  by  the  ncn'ous  power  are  exactly 
the  ©arao  (§  233 J).  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  as  exemplifying  the 
modification  of  the  nervous  power  by  preternatural  agents,  that  iho 
motion  of  the  iris  is  very  different  under  the  different  influences  of  the 
remote  causes  (§  74  a,  188i  d,  514,  i,  1042). 

^*  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,*'  says  Sigmond,  **  that  the  application 
of  hyoscyamus  and  belladonna  to  the  eye  was  not  applied  to  any  prac- 
tical purpose  until  a  gentleman  by  accident  applied  a  piece  of  the 
herb  to  his  eye,  when  the  effect  remained  lor  fkrec  wvck^,** 

He  states,  also,  thai  a  dilatation  of  the  pupils  may  be  produced  by 
only  approximating  the  leaves  of  hyoscyamus  or  belladonna  to  the 
eyes.  This  is  a  closer  parallel  with  the  effect  of  light  than  the  prece- 
ding statement  by  Pereira  (p,  344,  ^  516  d^  no.  6). 

Obsei-VB  how  many  individuals  are  liable  to  violent  erysipelatous 
inflammation  over  the  wliole  surface  of  the  body  from  approaching 
only  within  a  few  yards  of  several  species  of  rhus;  while,  on  the  oth- 
er Land,  many  are  entirely  insusceptible  of  its  action,  as  many  are  of 
the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury  (|  585,  h). 

Here,  again,  is  another  fact,  coincident  with  the  foregoing,  and  which 
also  elegantly  illustrates  the  different  natural  modifications  of  the  or- 
ganic properties  ;  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  continuous  tissue 
(§  133,  &;c.).  **As  an  enema,'^  says  Sigmond  (I  quote  fiom  tlie  advo- 
cates of  absorption),  "  byoscyamus,  in  any  quantity,  cannot  be  given/' 
Authorities  aro  quoted  to  show  that  it  then  produces  delirium,  and 
even  apoplectic  symptoms,  and  also  when  the  '*  fumes  were  inhaled  " 
(§  827  b,  10G6)— Lectures  in  London  Lancei,  Feby.  18,  1837. 

The  snuff  which  regales  the  nose,  and  the  tobacco  which  equally 
delights  the  mouth,  are  violent  poisons  to  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  ; 
and  the  constitutional  results  harmonize  with  the  local  effects  in  either 
case  (§  133,  &c.,  150,  151).  Again,  if  remedial  or  poisonous  substan- 
ces act  by  absorption,  why  is  tobacco  smoke  so  innoxious  when  inhaled 
by  the  lungs,  and  yet  so  deleterious  when  swallowed,  or  when  con- 
veyed into  the  rectum  1  Most  remedial  agents,  indeed,  produce  con- 
stitutional effects  according  to  the  natural  vital  modifications  not  only 
of  the  raucous,  and  other  tissues  of  different  parts,  but  of  one  contin- 
uous tissue,  as  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  fauces,  cesoph- 
agus,  stomach,  small  and  large  intestines,  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs. 
Where  would  philosophy  be ;  where  our  interpretation  of  these  vari- 
I  ous  consequences,  if  we  followed  the  chemist  in  his  physical  \new3  of 
■life  ?  Wliat  would  tobacco  affect  in  such  a  case  ?  Would  it  nauseate 
by  affecting  chemical  affinity,  or  cohesion,  or  elasticity,  or  would  the 
nose  or  the  mouth  enjoy  through  any  such  properties  of  matter, — or 
would  galvanism  help  our  understanding]  Is  it  through  any  such 
properties  that  we  feel  the  smart  when  the  fire  bums  ]  Does  not 
Pereira  supply  an  important  fact  against  his  general  doctnne  of  op- 
eration by  absorption  when  he  defends  a  moderate  practice  of  opium 
smoking, — especially  as  the  whole  volume  of  smoke  is  drawn  into  the 
lungs t — (Mai.  Med.,  p,  1293.)  Shall  we  not  rather  look  to  what  is 
^known  of  the  natural  modifications  of  irritability  in  the  mucous  tissue 
^  of  different  organs  ?     If  opium  offend  the  stomach,  the  principle  is  the 
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eaine  as  when  urine  excoriates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
and  thus  produces  the  most  violent  reflex  nervous  actions.  But  the 
distinguished  author  above  quoted  shall  lay  down  our  principle  him- 
self.    Thus : 

**  Sir  B,  Brodie,"  he  says, "  found  that  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  thrown 
into  the  rectum,  paralyzed  the  heart,  and  caused  death  in  a  few  min- 
utes. But  if  the  head  of  the  animal  be  previously  removed,  and  arti- 
ficial respiration  kept  up,  the  heart  remains  unaffected ;  proving  that 
tobacco  disorders  this  organ  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem only"  (§  484,  b).—Ibid.,  p.  869.    Also,  Note  B  p.  1113. 

Should  we  not  rather  say,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain  in  its 
connection  with  the  organic  nerve,  while  other  parts  may  suffer  reflex 
nervous  actions  through  the  spinal  marrow,  or  even  the  ^nglionic 
system  alone.  And  now  contrast  with  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of 
tobacco  and  opium  the  fact  that  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  hyos- 
cyamus  produces  vertigo,  tremors,  laborious  respiration,  &c. ;  and 
that  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  quantity  of  a  drop,  or  in  vapor,  on  ac- 
count of  the  coincident  relations  of  its  virtues  to  the  naturally  modi- 
fied organic  properties  of  various  parts,  is  instantly  fatal,  whether  ap- 
plied to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  stomach,  or  lungs. 
And  so  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica.  If  absorption  be  good 
in  some  of  the  cases,  it  should  be  equally  so  in  the  others.  Consider, 
too,  how  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  reduces  the  susceptibility  of  the 
stomach  to  the  influence  of  each  one,  respectively,  and  not  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  how  the  constitutional  effects  go  on,  pari  passu,  in  the  ratio 
of  the  local  effects.  And  consider,  also,  how  music  assuages  suffer- 
ing, or  the  expectation  of  the  dentist  relieves  toothache.  And  why, 
according  to  tne  doctrine  of  absorption,  should  not  medicines  produce 
the  same  constitutional  effects  when  injected  into  the  bladder,  as  when 
administered  by  the  stomach  ]  Are  you  doubtful  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  certain  substances  produce  their  constitutional  effects  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  as  mercury  and  tobacco,  for  example  1  Consider 
the  foregoing  case  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  or  how  an  issue  relieves  deep- 
seated  inflammation ;  or,  again,  how  belladonna,  or  hyoscyamus,  when 
applied  to  the  lids  of  the  eyes,  as  when  to  the  stomach,  produces  dil- 
atation of  the  pupils  (^  1066,  p.  838,  ^  1057^). 

904,  bb.  Let  us  observe  the  constitutional  effects  of  taitarized  antimo- 
ny when  administered  in  small  and  repeated  doses.  This  substance 
possesses,  in  a  general  sense,  the  power  of  lessening  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach  (in  relation  to  its  own  virtues),  where  the  doses  are  small 
at  first,  and  gradually  increased.  From  this  principle,  indeed,  results 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  doses  as  far  as  they  may  be  borne 
without  nausea,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  same  influence 
upon  disease  as  is  exerted  by  the  first  and  smaller  doses.  In  this 
way,  in  certain  affections,  as  in  articular  rheumatism,  we  may  some- 
times rapidly  increase  the  doses  from  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  two 
grains,  although  the  first  dose  shall  have  actually  produced  vomiting, 
while  the  two  grains  are  borne  without  nausea.  It  is  also  certain 
that  this  progressive  increase  of  the  remedy,  as  far  as  may  be  admit- 
ted by  the  stomach,  is  indispensable  to  the  full  influence  upon  disease 
which  was  exerted  by  the  smaller  doses  before  the  remedy  had  sub- 
dued the  irritability  of  the  stomach  (§  516  J,  no.  7,  558,  578  J,  841). 

Now  were  tho  physical,  and  not  the  physiological,  doctrine  true, 
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there  should  be  no  necessity  for  thifl  regular  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  doses.  The  nearer,  indeed,  each  dose  approaches  the  point  of 
nausea  80  will  the  genera!  arterial  excitement,  and  local  inftamma- 
tions,  be  held  in  subjection ;  from  which  it  is  plainly  manifest  that  the 
romote  effects  depend  upon  the  amount  of  intluence  prod'jced  upot» 
the  stomach.  And  so  of  opium,  and  all  the  narcotics,  and,  indeed,  of 
various  other  agents  which  are  freely  assumed  to  operate  through  the 
circulation.    As  to  antimony,  croup  often  suhsides  wncn  nausea  hegins. 

But  again,  on  the  contrai"y,  we  may  obtain  an  exactly  opposite  ae- 
ries of  results  from  tartarized  antimony  ;  by  which  we  prove  our  prop- 
osition by  the  converse  of  the  foregoing  phenomena.  We  may  begin 
the  treatment  by  one  eighth  of  a  grain  without  producing  nausea ;  but 
in  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  a  repetition  of  the  same  dose  nauseates 
the  stomach,  and  prostrates  the  whole  system.  Again,  at  the  same 
interval,  we  repeat  the  same  dose  and  vomiting  ensues,  accompanied 
by  still  greater  constitutional  effects.  We  then  reduce  the  quantity 
lo  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  and  again  we  have  nausea  and  vomiting,  with 
still  greater  constitutional  results.  Wo  go  on  to  reduce  the  dose  in 
this  manner,  and,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  adults,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  diminish  the  quantity  to  the  thirtieth  pait  of  a  grain  to  avoid  pro- 
tracted nausea,  and  a  general  prostration  of  the  system.  Here,  then, 
ibe  remedy  not  only  continues  to  nauseate  the  stomach  in  greatly  di- 
minished doses,  but,  as  in  the  opposite  case,  there  is  a  constant  ratio 
between  its  impression  on  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  its  con- 
stitutional influences  and  its  special  effects  on  diseased  remote  organs. 
However  the  dose  may  be  diminisheJj  so  long  as  it  impresses  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  stomach,  it  breaks  down  the  general  arterial  excite- 
ment, and  often  overthrows  inflammation  just  as  fully,  and  rapidly,  as 
when  two  grains  are  administered  with  a  similar  effect  upon  the  stom- 
ach. Nor  is  this  all  which  antimony  opposes  to  the  doctrine  of  ab- . 
sorption ;  since  in  the  cases  first  supposed,  when  it  finally  produces 
nausea  afler  repeated  and  gradually-increased  doses  it  does  not  re- 
duce the  irriiabiUty  of  the  stomach  afler  that  dose,  as  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  remedy,  and  when  it  did  not  produce  nausea.  ,On  the 
contrary,  the  gastric  irritability  is  now  brought  up  to  a  full  relation  to 
the  remedy  in  that  last  dose,  where  it  cither  remains  permanently  for 
some  time,  or  is  quite  as  apt  to  increase  in  susceptibility  to  the  anti- 
monial  influence,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  diminish  the  next  fol- 
lowing dose  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  effects  on  the  constitution,  and  on  remote  dis- 
eaae,  are  exactly  conformable  to  the  amount  of  influence  upon  the 
stomach.     Clearly,  then,  its  etTects  depend  on  reflex  nervous  actions. 

904»  c.  Pereira  has  rendered  our  best  standard  work  Kin  Materia 
Modica  liable  to  tho  objection  which  I  am  now  confiidering,  as  he  has, 
also,  to  that  of  reasoning  from  the  effects  of  remediea  on  man  in  health, 
and  oven  upon  the  naturally  modified  constitution  of  an  I  mala  and 

giants,  to  tho  altered  susceptibilities  of  man  as  they  exist  in  disease. 
>f  tartar  emetic,  he  says,  we  do  not  know  **  the  mode  in  which  it  pro- 
duces its  curative  effect."     And  again,  a  universal  opinion — 

**  Shall  we  deny  the  efficacy  of  bloodletting  in  inflammation,  of  mer- 
cury in  syphilis,  of  cinchona  in  intermittents,  and  of  a  host  of  other 
remedies,  simply  because  we  cannot  account  for  their  beneficial  ef 
fecti  1     The  fact  is,'*  he  continues,  **  that  in  the  present  alatw  of  our 
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knowledge,  we  cannot  explain  the  modus  medendi  of  a  large  number 
of  our  best  and  most  certain  remedial  agents." — (Pereira's  Mat.  Mcd^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  417.     1839.) 

This  supposed  ignorance  is  mostly  predicated  of  the  failure  of  de- 
tecting the  medicines  in  the  circulation ;  but  will  it  apply  to  such  ob- 
servers as  explain  their  modus  operandi  on  other  pnnciples,  and  in 
conformity  with  well-established  fJEicts  ?  If  "  bloodletting  be  effica- 
cious in  inflammation,  mercury  in  syphilis,'*  &c.,  they  are  so  through 
great  and  immutable  laws;  and  shall  we  rest  in  ignorance  of  those 
laws  because  we  cannot  deny  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  1  Is  it  not 
this  very  common  representation  of  the  topics  before  us,  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  living  beings,  which  has  led  to  so  general  a  disregard 
of  the  great  principles  in  medicine,  and  to  the  revival  of  the  exploded 
creeds  of  the  iatro-chemical  and  iatro-mechanical  philosophers  t  Or 
is  it  any  argument  against  the  interpretation  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  organic  beings,  of  their  modifications  in  disease,  of  the  modus  ope- 
ra'ndi  of  remedial  agents,  as  set  forth  by  one  inquirer,  that  fifty  difier- 
ent  and  conflicting  systems  have  been  projected  by  others  ]  Such, 
indeed,  must  be  the  position  of  every  disputed  topic  when  universal 
truth  shall  ultimately  prevail  The  argument,  therefore,  however 
common,  is  necessarily  fallacious  (§  892,  h,  905|,  829,  830). 

There  is  no  objection  to  admitting  that  all  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  find  their  way,  very  scantily,  into  the  circulation,  excepting  as 
it  regards  the  matter  of  fisict,  and  a  respect  for  those  principles  which 
nature  has  ordained  for  their  exclusion  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  in- 
gress in  injurious  quantities.  No  conclusions,  as  I  have  shown,  can 
be  formed  from  the  efiects  of  injections  into  the  circulation ;  which 
are  the  rudest  facts  in  relation  to  a  topic  of  this  nature.  It  therefore 
becomes  the  merest  assumption  to  affirm  that  the  minute  proportions 
li  medicines,  which  may  force  their  way  through  the  well-guarded 
portals  of  the  organism,  produce  those  remarkable  results  which  we 
witness  after  their  administration  by  the  stomach  ;  while  we  are  met 
at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  by  the  clearest  interpretation  of  their 
modus  operandi  in  the  perfectly  demonstrable  laws  of  sympathy,  in  a 
stupendous  display  of  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  nat- 
ural conditions  of  the  body,  and  as  modified  by  a  vast  variety  of  ex- 
periments, and  by  the  morbid  processes  that  are  perpetually  before  us. 

904,  d.  Again,  take  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  cinchonas,  arse- 
nic, calomel,  and  the  whole  group  of  agents  for  intermittent  diseases. 
Of  cinchona,  Pereira  says  (after  having  expounded  its  operation  as  a 
tonic  through  the  process  of  absorption),  that  in  intermittent  diseases 
its  "  methodua  medendi  is  quite  inexplicable." — {Ibid.y  vol.  ii.,p,  1002, 
1006.  1840.)  But,  is  not  its  mode  of  operation  just  as  intelligible  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other  ?  Does  not  the  whole  system  of  nature, 
where  common  results  are  concerned  in  any  integral  part,  enforce  the 
belief  that  the  same  laws  are  concerned  in  both  cases ;  and  do  not  all 
the  relative  facts  in  physiology,  all  that  is  known  of  the  properties  of 
life,  and  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  vital  stimuli  of  any  denomina- 
tion proclaim  the  fact,  that  nature  is  just  as  consistent  in  this  in- 
stance as  she  is  in  the  simple  principles  which  determine  the  phe- 
nomena of  gravitation,  of  chemical  affinity,  of  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion, of  repulsion,  &c.,  or,  in  more  sensible  physics,  of  electricity,  of 
light,  of  magnetism,  &c.?     If  we  refer,  as  does  Pereira,  to  the  eflecta 
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of  cinchona  as  a  tonic  upon  the  healthy  Bystem,  we  must  explain  the 
mf^thodus  operandi  before  vv©  can  apply  it  in  the  least  to  any  paralle 
f  effects  upon  raorhitl  and  enfeebled  states  of  the  system.  But  we  may 
not  speak  of  "  augmentation  of  cohesion  of  tlie  organic  mass/'  6lc. 
(§  890,  8904). — Ii'2f.,  p,  1002.  These  are  only  effects  of  an  antece- 
dent  operation^  in  which  the  whole  modus  operandi  consbts  {§  842)* 
But  the  mode  in  which  cinchona  produces  its  effects  in  the  perfect  or- 
ganism being  just  as  obscure  as  in  diseased  states,  we  start  with  our 
interpretation  of  its  inodu^  operandi  in  intermittenta  just  as  we  do  of 
the  mode  in  which  cinchona  produces  its  fullest  effects  in  health ;  or 
raises  the  vigor  of  the  stomach,  sharpens  the  appetite,  and  braces  up 
[the  animal  man,  in  dyspeptic  affections, 

1  Now  the  mode  in  which  cinchona  accomplishes  these  Inst  results  i» 
tfio  more  obvious  than  its  action  as  a  febrifuge.  One  must  certainly 
[he  as  plain  as  the  other,  since  the  essential  influences  and  changes 
[are  exerted  upon  the  organic  properties  of  living  parts,  which  arc 
•  governed  by  simple  and  immutable  laws.  To  explain  the  operation 
pof  a  given  cause  upon  two  principles  w^here  the  resulls  are  of  the 
sanie  genus,  and  nearly  of  the  samo  specreSi  would  be  to  disjoint  na- 
ture completely,  and  to  render  her  a  deformity. 

With  tnis  fundamental  principle,  we  move  forward  to  the  interpre* 
tation  of  the  effects  of  cinchona  when  it  exasperates  or  produces  dis- 
»  ease ;  and  so  of  other  morbific  agents.     All  the  results,  as  they  vary 
^  from  those  which  follow  the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life,  depend  upon  the 
mutability  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions.     Upon  these,  mor- 
bific causes,  like  the  natural  vital  etimuli,  make  their  whole  impres- 
[aionj  but  they  go  farther  in  that  impression  than  the  natural  stimuli 
of  life.     That  is  to  say,  they  make  their  impression  so  proflsundly, 
and  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  attributes,  as  to  alter  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  organic  properties  and  actions;  and  this  alteration  consti- 
ftutes  disease.     All  that  follows  are  but  mere  **  sequelae."     Remedial 
[agents,  as  we  have  seen,  are  capablo  of  doing  tlie  same  thing;  and 
I  when  direct  in  action,  they  operate  upon  the  same  principle.     It  is 
for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  they  produce  disease  in  the  healthy  or- 
ganism ;  and  when  they  contribute  to  the  cure  of  disease,  it  is  in  vir- 
tue of  that  morbific  action  which  they  exert  on  healthy  parts.     They 
are  a  class  of  morbific  agents,  however,  which  produce  only  such  dis- 
eases, in  health  {if  not  administered  in  great  excess),  as  are  of  a  tran- 
sient nature;  and  when,  therefore,  administered  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, they  induce  a  morbid  state  more  favorable  than  the  pre-existing 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  morbid  organic  properties  ana  actions  to 
return  to  their  healthy  standard   (^  892  b,  893,  901,  1059), 

Thus  we  get  at  a  common  principle  of  tlic  methodus  operandi  of  cm- 
chona  as  a  tonic^  as  u/cbrijuge,  and  as  a  morbific  agent;  and  it  is 
erjually  applicable  to  all  other  remedies  which  possess  absolute  reme- 
dial virtues.  This  philosophy  enables  us  at  once  to  understand  how 
arsenic,  cobweb,  opium,  alcohol,  mental  emotions,  and  almost  every 
thing  else,  are»  like  cinchona,  more  or  less  curative  of  iniermittenl 
fevers ;  and  though  i!ie  alterations  w*hich  are  directly  instituted  by 
these  various  agents  are  unlike  in  alt  the  instances,  and  correspond 
with  the  peculiar  virtues  of  each  agent,  each  one  induces  such  chan- 
ges In  the  organic  properties  as  enable  them  to  take  on  their  natural 
tendency  toward  a  state  of  health, — some  being  mure  conducive  than 
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Others,  and  either  liable  to  exasperate  the  disease.  We  thus  see,  also, 
how  it  is  that  our  remedies  must  be  well  adapted  to  the  existing  pa- 
thology, or  they  will  prove  morbific ;  since  their  operation  is  as  well 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  morbid  conditions  as  by  the  virtues  of 
the  remedies  (§  79,  150,  &c.,  857,  890i  d,  892  d).  We  must  Wk 
for  the  reason  of  this  ready  subversion  of  intermittent  fever  to  solid- 
ism  and  vitalism.  We  must  regard  nature  in  her  recuperative  efforts 
as  strongly  pronounced  during  the  periods  of  intermission,  and  thus 
learn  from  her  that  the  moibid  properties  of  life  may  require  but  a 
slight  impression  to  establish  an  unintermitting  tendency  toward  a 
state  of  health  (§  177-182,  557  a,  756  a,  775). 

That  there  m  a  methodus  operandi,  in  all  the  foregoing  cases,  is  too 
certain  to  be  questioned ;  and  such  being  the  fact,  it  is  quite  a  becom- 
ing occupation  for  the  human  mind  to  interrogate  its  nature ;  or  as 
the  Wise  Man,  "it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  and  the  glory 
of  man  to  find  it  out"  (§  892,  b,  905^).— Notes  K  L  pp.  1119,  1120. 

905,  a.  I  will  now  present  a  comprehensive  >5xample  which  illus- 
trates the  foregoing  doctrines.  A  seton,  passed  through  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  removes  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  In  this  instance,  nothing 
can  possibly  enter  the  circulation,  but  the  whole  influence  of  the  se- 
ton upon  the  eyes  must  be  exerted  through  reflex  actions  of  the 
nervous  system.  By  tracing  out  all  the  effects  of  which  this  seton  is 
capable  we  may  show  that  it  involves  all  the  principles  which  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  disease  and  its  cure  (§  63-81). 

In  the  first  place,  the  seton  establishes  an  inflammation  in  the  part 
of  the  skin  in  which  it  is  inserted.     Here  we  have  the  whole  inter- 

? rotation  of  morbific  agents  in  producing  their  direct  diseases, 
like  the  seton,  all  others  act  upon  the  irritability  of  parts,  directly 
or  by  reflex  action,  alter  its  nature,  and  involve  the  other  organic  prop- 
erties in  corresponding  changes,  when  a  change  of  function  ensues  as 
a  consequence ;  and  then  may  follow  a  variety  of  physical  results. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  seton  in  its  curative  aspect,  as  it  relates  to 
the  ophthalmic  inflammation.  The  morbid  state  of  the  skin  operates 
as  a  peculiar  stimulus,  the  result  of  which  is  transmitted  to  centers  of 
the  nervous  system,  where  it  develops  and  modifies  the  nervous  power, 
and  reflects  it  through  organic  nerves  (^  893  a)*  '  The  intensity  of  the 
nervous  power,  thus  developed,  is  not  suflScient  to  alter  the  organic 
properties  of  any  part  excepting  the«  susceptible  ones  which  conduct 
the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  eyes  through  their  instruments  of 
action,  and  therefore  no  sympathetic  disease  is  produced.  But  irri- 
tability being  pretematurally  susceptible  in  the  inflamed  eyes,  the 
nervous  power  operates  with  effect  upon  it,  and  alters  the  nature  of 
that  and  other  properties  so  as  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  nat- 
ural state;  and  thus  the  inflammation  subsides  (§  150,  151,  854). 

We  will  next  see  how  this  seton  may  become  the  cause  of  disease 
in  other  parts  by  reflex  action,  and  we  shall  then,  also,  have  the  whole 
of  the  principle  which  is  ever  concerned  in  the  development  of  sec- 
ondary diseases ;  and  we  shall  see,  too,  that  the  principle  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  concerns  the  curative  effects  of  remedies  when 
they  operate  upon  remote  parts  through  the  medium  of  another  part ; 
as  in  the  curative  effect  of  the  seton  upon  the  inflamed  eyes. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  the  seton  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
neck  after  it  has  accomplished  the  cure  of  the  eyes,  till,  finally,  it  ex- 

*  la  this  curotire  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  vesicants  (§  893  c),  centres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic  nenre  are  more  interested  tlian  the  cerebro-spinai  axiy. Note  Dd  p.  11S2. 
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cites  a  severe  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  skin»     By- 
and'by,  we  find  the  patient  beginning  to  lose  his  appetite,  the  tOTigu*? 
coata  up,  and  other  marks  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  stomach  set  in. 
This  organ^  therefore,  has  become  involved  in  disease  in  consequence 
of  the  neglected  and  irritative  state  of  the  seton.     Still,  however,  tbe^ 
raiBchief  is  allowed  to  go  on^  and  the  eyes,  which  had  been  relieved'^ 
by  the  seton,  again  become  indamed*     The  seton  has  been  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  this  round  of  phenomena ;  and  since  nothing  can  have  j 
been  introduced  into  the  circulation,  from  beginning  to  end,  we  must  J 
look  to  the  nervous  influence  for  the  remote  developments  of  disease,  j 
as  in  the  former  case  for  the  curative  results  (§  514,  h).     The  seton*^ 
after  the  cure  of  the  eyea,  had  taken  on  a  hight'r  and  modified  state  . 
of  inflammatory  action,  and  it  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
such  iiitl  nonces  as  developed  the  nervous  power  in  greater  intensity 
and  a  more  morbific  condition*     This  state  of  the  nervous  power^  be- 
ing reflected  abroad,  fell  with  greater  force  upon  the  stomach  than  on . 
other  parts»  from  its  peculiar  Busceptibilities,  and  its  close  natural  re- 
lations with  the  skin  and  cerebral  system  (§  233 J).     The  stomach  has 
also  the  eyes  much  under  its  control^  and  the  eyes  are  now  particular- 
ly liable  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  reflex  actions  instituted  by  the 
stomach  on  account  of  their  recent  inflammation,  which  left  them  in  a 
more  than  usually  susceptible  state*     The  stomach,  therefore,  in  trans- 
mitting its  morbid  impressions  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  co-oper«te» 
with  those  from  the  seton  in  increasing  and  reflecting  a  morbific  nervoual 
influence  upon  the  eyes.     Thus,  like  vesicants,  setons  are  raobific  when 
their  action  extends  beyond  the  centres  of  the  organic  nerve  (^  893  c). 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  natural  tendency  of  the  properties 
and  actions  of  Ufe  to  return  from  diseased  to  their  healthy  states.  The 
seton,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  new  development*, 
of  disease  in  the  stomach  and  eyes,  and  these  effects  are  maintained ' 
by  keeping  up  the  irritative  inflammation  of  the  skin*  If,  therefore, 
we  withdraw  the  mechanical  irritant  from  the  skin,  the  inflammation 
of  the  part  will  subside  spontaneously  ;  and  having  thus  removed  the 
exciting  cause  of  disease  in  the  stomach  and  eyes,  these  parts,  ako/ 
return  spontaneously  to  their  healthy  states.  Thus  it  is,  also,  that  the 
irritation  of  setons,  issues,  blisters,  &c,,  when  applied  over  the  joints, 
&:c.,  for  the  removal  of  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  or  other  tissues, 
may,  after  having  greatly  fulfilled  their  purpose,  nltimalely  keep  up  a 
degree  of  the  disease,  or  increase  its  intensity.  But,  if  the  skin  be  now 
healed,  the  disease  will  subside  spontaneously, — the  very  healing  of 
the  skin  reflecting  salutary  influences.  This  is  often  verified  by  thoj 
effects  of  remedies  when  administered  internally;  disease  being  ulti- 
mately aggravated  by  the  means  which  were  at  first  curative,  but 
again  yielding  with  rapidity  as  soon  as  the  remedy  is  discontinued. 
In  all  the  cases,  the  ultimate  subsidence  of  the  aggravated  conditions 
of  disease  is  owing  to  the  artificial  modifications  of  their  pathoKigical 
cause.  This  recuperative  law  lies  at  the  foundation  of  therapeutics^ 
and  it  shows  us  that  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases is  to  remove  their  exciting  causes ;  when  the  natural  physio- 
logical constitution  may  require  no  other  aid  from  art  (§  853). 

The  only  remaining  consideration  to  complete  ihc  essential  philos- 
ophy of  the  operation  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  relates  fc>  the 
direct  action  of  remedies  in  curing  diseases  of  parts  to  which  tlioy 
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may  be  applied.  If  an  emollient  poult/.ce,  as  it  is  called,  or  opium, 
or  leeches,  &c.,  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  skin,  they  may  hasten  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  This  is  done  by  their  direct  altera- 
tive action  upon  the  diseased  properties  of  the  part,  as  in  the  case  of 
morbific  agents ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  subsidence  of  the  primary 
affection  may  be  that  of  the  sympathetic  disease^.  But,  the  sympa 
thetic  afiections  may  be  also  hastened  in  their  decline  by  the  direct 
application  of  remedies  to  the  sympathizing  parts ;  or,  we  may  con- 
tribute to  the  cure  of  the  whole  by  addressing  remedies  directly  to 
one  of  the  organs  which  has  been  sympathetically  involved,  as  to  the 
stomach  in  the  foregoing  case ;  or,  the  sympathetic  affections  may  go 
on  independently  of  the  cure  of  the  primary  disease,  and  require  a 
distinct  treatment ;  or,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cure  them  first,  before 
the  primary  disease  can  be  removed.  The  diseased  state  of  the  stom- 
ach, for  example,  in  the  foregoing  case,  may,  in  its  turn,  establish  a 
morbific  reflex  nervous  action  upon  the  seton,  and  thus  complicate  the 
principle  as  to  exciting  causes,  and  institute  a  mixed  condition  of 
reflex  nervous  influences.  This,  in  fact,  is  more  or  less  the  case,  in 
most  diseases,  after  the  morbid  state  is  propagated  from  the  primary 
seat.  In  the  example  now  stated  all  the  diseased  parts  act  and  react 
upon  each'other,  each  becoming  a  point  of  departure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  morbific  nervous  influence,  and  each  affection,  therefore, 
contributing  to  maintain  and  aggravate  the  others.  Other  organs  join 
in,  though  perhaps  not  essentially  disturbed,  and  take  their  part  in  the 
disease  according  to  their  de^ees  of  affection,  and  more  or  less,  also, 
according  to  their  relative  vital  importance  and  constitutional  rela» 
tions ;  while  the  great  movement  of  diseased  action  may  be  variously 
influenced  by  the  contingencies  which  grow  out  of  constitution,  tem- 
perament, age,  habits,  external  influences,  &c.  (§  512,  &c.). 

And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  curative  process  begins,  wheth- 
er instituted  by  nature  or  by  art,  the  whole  organic  system  may  con- 
cur in  the  salutary  change  which  is  started  at  a  single  point  (§  143,  r. 
and  references  there).     It  is  all  the  work  of  the  physiological  laws. 

905,  h.  The  vast  advantages  which  are  every  where  arising  from 
warm  poultices,  and  warm  fomentations,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  phy- 
sician and  the  surgeon,  lead  me  to  advert  still  farther  to  the  philoso- 
phy which  concerns  their  efiects,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  not  only  tend 
to  their  more  frequent  substitution  for  powerful  agents,  or  for  the  sur- 
geon's knife,  and,  therefore,  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  recupera- 
tive law,  and  a  greater  reliance  upon  Nature  herself,  but  that  it  may 
contribute  light  upon  the  fundamental  cause  of  disease,  and  the  reme- 
dial action  of  all  things  else. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  of  the  foundation  of  disease  in  common 
physiological  principles,  and  of  the  near  approximation,  in  their  path- 
ological states,  of  all  the  varieties  and  modifications  of  inflammation, 
in  connection  with  what  has  been  variously  and  specifically  stated  of 
the  common  mode  of  action  which  obtains  with  all  efficient  remedies, 
from  the  vesicant  to  the  sedative,  it  is  evident  that  the  remedial  action 
of  poultices,  and  hot  fomentations,  falls  under  the  universal  philoso- 
phy. From  blisters  and  irritating  cathartics  we  readily  pass  along  an 
mtermediate  series  of  analogies  that  are  represented  by  other  agents 
till  we  arrive  at  tonics  and  stimulants.  In  a  former  section  I  was 
employed  in  endeavoring  to  show,  through  the  cperation  of  these  last 
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agents,  that  there  is  no  ground  wbatever  for  tii©  distinction  vvbich  boi 
been  n[iado  of  inllammation  into  active  and  passive,  or  sthenic  nnd 
asthenic,  conditions  (§  733^;  752-756),  The  example  supplied  by 
erysipelaii,  in  which  blisters  and  leeches  may  afford  relief  when  ap- 
plied to  the  iiiHamed  surface,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  is  only 
another  impressive  evidence  of  the  close  approximation  of  the  various 
pathological  states  of  inflammation  ;  and  the  variety  in  the  remedial 
virtues  of  the  curative  agents  which  have  now  passed  under  review 
goes  to  prove  that  they  operate  merely  by  inducing  conditions  of  dis- 
ease more  favorable  to  the  recuperative  process.  Loss  of  blood  pro- 
duces one  kind  of  change,  cathartics  another,  tonics  another,  vesicants 
another,  and  so  on;  but  each  one  induces  a  change  from  which  the 
morbid  properties  are  capable  of  passing  to  their  natural  stale  (§ 
892 J,  h).  These  principles  enable  us  to  understand  how  a  great  va- 
^riety  of  physical  aud  mental  causes  will  often  succeed  in  reraoving 

ae  particular  malady^  as  one  or  another  may  be  brought  into  action 
^kt  its  diflbrcnt  pathological  phases,  as  in  intermittent  fever;  and  rec- 
oncile, also,  those  embarrassing  contrasts  which  have  led  to  many  er-^ 
rors  in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  as  when  tonics  and  stimulants  re* 
move  inflammation,  or  when  patients  ec|ually  survive  the  treatment 
of  gastroenteritis  by  capsicum  or  lobelia,  as  practiced  by  the  bold 
and  unprincipled  empiric.  A  more  violent  inflammation  may  be  the 
temporary  consequence;  but  it  differs  from  the  original  in  being  mod- 
ified by  the  peculiar  morbific  virtues  of  capsicum  or  lobelia,  and  in 
which  modifications  the  diseased  properties  are  sometimes  capable  of 
exerting  their  recuperative  energy  (|  1059). — See  Note  Ee  p.  1133, 

This  conducts  mo  to  a  more  circumstantial  exposition  of  the  reme* 
dial  action  of  local  sedatives,  especially  of  those  for  which  this  sec- 
tion was  designed.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  on  looking  at  the 
group  of  local  .feda/ncs,  as  arranged  in  my  Materia  Med ica,  we  find 
linseed,  and  bread  and  milk  poultices,  holding  the  very  first  rank, 
while  sedatives  of  the  most  active  virtues,  such  as  stramonium,  aco- 
nite, belladonna,  cicuta,  cyanide  of  potassium,  morphia,  opium,  hen- 
bane, &c,j  follow  the  poultices  and  hot  fomentations  as  inferior  reme- 
dies. 

But  this  airangoroent,  like  that  of  all  other  groups,  is  founded  upon 
the  supposed  relative  usefulness  of  the  several  agents  in  fulfilling  the 
objects  of  each  group,  respectively.  Since,  therefore,  emollient  poul- 
tices and  warm  fomentations  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  relief,  and 
are  far  more  generally  applicable  in  practice  than  all  tlie  rest,  as  local 
sedatives,  they  should  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  arrangement,  notwith- 
standing the  activity  of  their  viitnes  is  immensely  less  than  that  of  the 
other  substances  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  the  effect  of  all,  how- 
ever, to  lessen  irritability  and  sensibility,  and  thereby  to  moderate  or 
subdue  inflammatory  action.  But  many  of  the  local  sedatives  go  far- 
ther than  this.  They  also  affect  irritability  and  sensibility,  especially 
the  former  property,  in  their  existing  nature  or  kind,  and,  of  courae, 
induce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  land  of  action.  Now,  it  is  this 
alteration  in  A/»J,  beyond  the  mere  sedative  effect,  which  makes  up 
the  differences  between  the  various  af^ents  of  the  group  of  local  seda* 
tives.  Poultices  and  warm  fomentations  produce  the  least  of  this 
change  in  kind  ;  their  effect  scarcely  reaching  beyond  that  of  reducing 
an  exalted  state  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  of  keeping  it  dowu 
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where  it  is  liable  to  ensue.     The  acetate  of  lead  follows  next,  in  this 
simple  but  most  valuable  effect. 

The  foregoing  moderate  influences,  with  little  or  no  specific  altera- 
tion in  kind  of  the  morbid  properties  and  actions,  is  just  what  is  want- 
ed in  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  morbid  states,  as  in  superficial  in- 
flammations, abdominal  irritations,  sprains,  bruises,  piles,  &g.,  or  as 
means  of  prevention  in  the  hands  of  conservative  surgery.  There  is 
nothing  comparable,  for  these  purposes,  with  warm  poultices  and 
warm  fomentations.  Their  immense  services  in  the  healing  art,  I 
say  again,  should  turn  the  attention  of  physicians  and  surgeons  with 
increasing  reliance  upon  recuperative  Nature.  Let  us  study  the  pre- 
cepts as  inculcated  by  the  fathers  of  medicine,  an  imbodiment  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  three  of  the  mottoes  at  the  head  of  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  894).— Note  E  p.  1 1 1 4. 

In  respect  to  the  poultices,  &c.,  no  doubt  the  moist  heat  exerts  some 
slight  alterative  effect  beyond  that  of  simply  reducing  the  exalted  prop- 
erties and  actions  of  inflammatory  conditions.  But,  all  the  other  chan- 
ges and  results  which  take  place  are  brought  about  by  Nature,  and 
not  by  the  poultices  (§  878,  891  t,  891  \  g-k). 

If  local  inflammations,  to  which  poultices  and  warm  fomentations 
are  applicable,  have  given  rise  to  disturbing  reflex  actions,  or  to  in- 
flammation of  other  parts,  these  sympathetic  results  may  subside  spon- 
taneously when  the  primary  disease  gives  way.  But  the  poultices  have 
nothing  farther  to  do  with  any  of  these  great  movements  of  Nature 
than  simply  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  inflamed  part  with  which 
they  are  in  contact.  In  conservative  surgery,  poultices  have  even  less 
participation  in  all  those  terrible  compound  fractures  and  dislocations 
whose  cure  they  enable  Nature  to  conduct  with  but  even  little  inconve- 
nience to  their  subjects,  and  which,  till  in  recent  times,  were  doomed  to 
the  amputating  knife.  In  all  these  cases,  the  simple  agents  are  only 
instrumental  in  keeping  down  irritability,  and  thus  preventing  inflam- 
mation and  constitutional  disturbances.  They  act  partly  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  exciting  causes  out  of  the  way  of  Nature  (§  856,  a). 

Finally,  a  word  as  to  the  contribution  which  is  made  by  these  great 
remedies  toward  the  resolution  of  those  phlegmonous  inflammations 
which  are  disposed  to  result  in  suppuration,  or  how,  in  other  cases, 
they  promote  that  disposition. 

If  the  phlegmon  have  not  reached  the  turning  point,  as  it  were,  of 
the  inflammatory  process,  or  when  the  formative  is  about  passing  into 
the  suppurative  stage,  an  emollient  poultice,  by  lessening  irritability, 
will  be  very  likely  to  promote  resolution,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  sup- 
purative stage. 

But,  when  suppuration  has  begun,  Nature,  herself,  has  taken  on  tho 
work  of  cure,  ana  an  abatement  of  morbid  irritability  is  the  first  recu- 
perative change  in  this  natural  process.  Now  it  is,  therefore,  that 
poultices,  through  their  tendency  to  lessen  morbid  irritability,  co-op- 
erate with  the  natural  process,  and  thus  promote  suppuration  (§  733, 
735  a,  862). 

GENITO-URINARY  AGENTS. 

905^,  a.  In  omsideration  of  what  I  have  said  oi  Emmenagogues  (§ 
892f ,  q),  and  to  illustrate  yet  farther  the  action  of  remedial  agents, 
before  enterinfi^  upon  the  subject  of  bloodletting,  I  have  concluued  to 
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set  forth  the  ground  of  distinction  which  induced  me  to  assemble  itit4» 
two  groups  those  agents  wbich  bear  the  general  denominations,  in  nay j 
Materia  Medica,  of  Uterine  AgenOi,  and  Genito-  Urinary  Agents.     By| 
introducing,  also,  the  several  members  of  each  group,  along  with  the 
numerical  order  of  aiTangement,  it  will  bo  farther  seen  how  far  Uie 
arrangement  has  been  founded  upon  physiological  principleSi  and  how_ 
far  it  is  adapted  to  the  modifications  which  are  presented  by  paiholog-- 
ical  conditions  (§  137  d,  872  h,  892*  h,  c).     There  will  be  thus,  also^ 
farther  exonaplitied  tho  relativo  speciiic  relations  of  many  romedial| 
agents  to  certain  tissues,  or  parts  of  a  caramon  tissue,  and  farther,  aboii 
by  tho  recurrence  of  the  same  agents  in  difterent  gi  oups,  their  thera*! 
peiitical  capabilities  in  their  aspect  of  compound  virtues  (§  129,  13a, 
136,  137  b,  c,  150,  151), 

Uterine  Agents,  m  the  order  of  their   value  (fiumerically).^^l^ 
Secale  comutum,     2,  OleumergoUe.    3,  Cantharis  vesicatoria.     4.  San- 
guisuga.     5,  Guaiacum  officinale.     6.  Juniperus  sabina.     7.  Ferrum,^ 
ct  ferri  sales.     8,  Aloe  socotrina.     9.  Balsamodendron  rayrrha.     10,^ 
Hydrargyri  sub-murias,  etc,     1 L  Hydra  rgyri  iod  id  um-     12.  lodiniuii 

13,  Potaasii  bromidnm.     14,  Ferri  bromidnm.     15*  Ipomaea  purg 
16»  Juniperus  Virginian  a.     17.  Arislolochia  serpent  aria.     18.   Ruta] 
graveolens.     19.  Ferula  aiiafoetida.     20,  Sodoe  biboras.    21,  Mentha 
pulegiura.     22.  Helleborus  niger. 

Genito -XJRtN  A  RY  Agents,  in  the  order  of  their  value  {numenca^ly),^mi 
I.  Copaifora  multijuga,     2,  Piper  cubeba.     3,  Cantharis  vesicatoriap ( 
4,  Strychnos  nux  vomica.     5.  Baroama  cretiata.     6,  Abies  balsamea«  ' 
7,  Oleum  terebinthinas  (pinus  et  abies).     8.  Pistacia  terebinthus.     D, 
Arctostaphyhis  uva-ursi.     10*  Cissampelos  pareira,     11*  Laurns  cam* 
phora.     12.  Tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridi.     13.  Chenopodium  olidnm* 

14.  Chiraaphilla  umbel  lata,     15,  Cinchona  officinalis.      16.   Amyri»l 
Giieadcnsis,     17,  Pistacia  lentiscus.     18.  Phyaalis  alkakengi, 

905i,  h.  The  foregoing  assemblages  suggest,  by  the  remedial  vlr^^ 
tuea  of  the  several  members  of  each  clasB^  respectively,  a  great  varie- 
ty of  pathological  conditions  relative  to  the  oterus  in  one  case,  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  genito- urinary  organs  in  the  other.     We  have 
already  seen  how  ergot  is  mainly  useful  in  parturition  ;  and  its  ob' 
vious  efTects  throur^h  reflex  nervous  action  supply  a  clear  analogy 
for  expounding  the  effects  of  the  other  a«Tcnts  {%  893+^).     The  other 
members  of  the  Class  of  Uterine  Agents  are  sucn  as  are  denominated 
emmenagogues,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth.     But»  leeches  should! 
evidently  follow  cantharidea^  in  the  order  of  importance,  as  capable  of 
yielding  relief,  not  only  in  the  next  greater  number  of  cases,  but  in 
very  difficult  pathological  condilions  of  the  uterus;  while  the  high  place. 
which  ihny  occupy  is  significant  of  irritable  and  inflammatory,  or  con-' 
gestive  attections  of  the  uterus  which  may  often  call  upon  their  aid, 
and  admonishes  the  practitioner  to  beware  of  most  of  tho  other  agents 
which  follow.     It  is  not,  however,  to  such  cases  alone  that  leeches  to  the 
perinaeum  are  appropriate,  but  to  many  cases  where  menstruation  has 
been  long  arrested  by  slight  derangements  of  the  uterus,  as  sympa- 
thetic consequences  of  gastric  or  otlier  abdominal  derangement,  but 
where  the  influence  of  vital  habit  is  such  that  neither  cantharides  nor 
the  stimulating  emmenagogues,  if  admissible,  will  aifect  the  condition- 
of  the  organ;  though  its  susceptibility  to  these  agents  may  be  eetah 
lished  by  leeching  (§  137  d,  892 J  q,  893  q).     Should  leeching,  there- 
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fore,  fail,  it  is  appropriate  that  an  emmenagogue  which  may  now  suc- 
ceed, and  often  by  itself,  should  stand  next  in  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment ;  and  of  these,  guaiacum  is  the  best. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  the  reference  which  I  have  made 
to  emmenaTOgues  in  sectionp  892|,  q^  I  embrace  alone  those  which 
have  been  hitherto  grouped  together  with  a  special  reference  to  tJie 
ay7nptom,  and  upon  which  the  denomination  has  been  founded  (Ev  in, 
fifiv,  month,  and  ayo),  to  lead). 

We  soon  come  upon  the  ferruginous  preparations,  and  these,  again, 
are  significant  that  the  uterine  embarrassment  often  grows  out  of  mdi- 
gestion,  or,  less  frequently,  that  some  primary  affection  of  the  uterus 
has  been  the  sympathetic  cause  of  a  gastric  derangement  that  reacts 
upon  the  uterus  and  maintains  its  pathological  condition  (§  902  ^, 
905  a).  But,  it  does  not  often  happen  in  primary  uterine  afiections 
that  an  appropriate  treatment  will  not  readily  succeed;  especially 
leeches  if  inflammatory,  or,  otherwise,  cantharides,  and  the  subordi- 
nate means.  Such,  however,  is  the  disposition  of  the  system,  espe- 
cially of  the  digestive  organs,  to  sympathize  with  inflammatory,  or  ir- 
ritable states  of  the  uterus,  that  these  cases  soon  become  complicated, 
and  we  may  then  turn  to  the  example  of  the  seton  for  the  principles 
of  treatment,  nor  waste  our  efforts  at  unavailing  attempts  with  em- 
menagogues  addressed  to  the  iymptom,  but  let  them  be  such  as  shall 
meet  the  uterine  complications. 

Where  ferruginous  agents  are  proper,  so,  also,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  guaiacum,  or  some  analogous  means.  But,  the  attendant  gastric 
derangement  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  constipation,  which  is  more 
or  less  dependent  on  an  associated  functional  derangement  of  the  liv- 
er (§  129].  Aloes,  therefore,  properly  follows  next  in  the  order ;  and, 
although  It  may  affect  rather  specifically  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  ute- 
rus, urinary  organs,  and  lungs,  in  its  irritable  states  by  reflex  nervous 
influences,  it  acts  as  an  emmenagogue  mostly  by  contributing  relief  to 
hepatic  disorder,  augmenting  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  intestine,  and, 
in  other  ways,  removing  constipation,  and  thus,  also,  the  symptom  (§ 
889  I,  889  /,  902  b,  1063  b). 

The  simple  mercurial  preparations,  which  follow  as  the  tenth  in  or- 
der, equally  admonish  us,  also,  to  keep  our  attention  upon  the  patho- 
logical condition,  and  away  from  the  symptom^  excepting  as  it  is  very 
vaguely  significant  of  some  morbid  state  of  the  uterus  which  can  be 
known  only  through  other  phenomena.  The  rank  of  this  agent  implies, 
also,  its  degree  of  utility,  the  ratio  of  its  frequency  in  contributing  aid, 
its  adaptation  to  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions  that  may  be  com- 
plicated %vith  the  uterine  derangement,  and  the  probability  that  it  may 
be  advantageously  associated  with  leeching,  and  only  as  a  subordinate 
agent.  It  comes  into  use,  especially,  in  inflammatory  states  of  the 
uterus,  or  when  hepatic  derangement  takes  the  lead,  and  is  inobedi- 
ent  to  milder  treatment. 

The  next  are  the  iodides  of  mercury,  and  the  bromides  of  mercury 
are  about  the  same ;  and,  who  does  not  see  that  their  special  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  uterus,  but  to  some  othfer  visceral  derangement ; 
perhaps  of  a  syphilitic,  or  scrofulous  nature,  or  under  those  diatheses  ? 
But  which,  and  how  much,  what  the  pathological  shades,  what  the  ex- 
act condition  of  the  uterus,  how  far  it  receives  and  reflects  sympathet- 
ic influences,  are  matters  for  critical  inquiry  (§  894  &,  901,  902  b) 
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The  union  of  mercury  with  iodine  also  suggests  a  general  ant'iphlo 
gistic  treatment,  and  that,  like  the  more  simple  mercurials,  it  may  be 
often  associated  with  leeching. 

Iodine  or  the  bromide  of  potassium  is  wanted  next^  on  account  of 
the  scroftilous  diathesis,  or  other  special  cnnditions  to  which  tho&e  reme- 
dies arc  adapted.  It  denotes  that  the  uterine  function  is  often  sus- 
pended by  chronic  visceral  disease  which  has  gone  on  to  disorganiza* 
tioni  especially  of  the  liver  or  spleen ;  though,  in  other  cases^  it  sup- 
poses the  same  condition  of  the  uterus  as  a  primary  afTTection  {§  892i). 
It  may  be  only  the  indigestion  so  often  incident  to  the  scrofulous  con- 
stitution which  arrests  menstniation,  and  often  without  much  derange- 
ment of  the  uterine  system ;  and  here  iodine  contributes  an  important 
aid.  The  uterus  surrenders  as  soon  as  the  morbific  reflex  nervous 
actions  are  withdrawn.  The  bromide  of  iron  may  be  often  now  call- 
ed in  advantageously  (§  150,  151,  894  b,  901,  002  h). 

Jalap  is  wanted  to  carry  out  a  decisive  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
which  13  occasionally  demanded  ;  sometimes  for  primary  inflammation 
of  the  uterus,  or  again  for  some  general  plethonc  babit,  or  some  ob- 
stinate chronic  gastritis,  and  where  the  functional  derangement  of  the 
uterus  is  of  very  little  impoitance.  In  many  of  these  cases,  general 
bloodletting  should  take  the  lead  in  the  treatment ;  and  the  menses 
may  start  under  the  beginning  impression  of  the  remedy  (§  S12  5, 
892 J  A,  c,  1060;. 

But,  there  are  no  cases  which  so  constantly  baflBe  the  practitioner 
as  those  which  arc  presented  by  the  nervous  temperament ;  and  ilwae 
are  common  (§  601),  A  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  that  tem- 
perament will  show  us,  at  once,  how  it  has  happened  that  asafoetida 
IS  the  only  agent  that  has  been  introduced  with  a  specific  reference 
to  the  sjjmptom  in  this  class  of  remedies.  The  whole  body  is  so  alive 
to  reflex  nervous  actions,  as  disease  may  toucii  upon  one  part  or  an- 
other, and  more  profoundly  as  it  may  plant  itself  in  greater  force,  ihat 
nothing  can  be  now  accomplished  but  through  the  precepts  of  the  most 
enlightened  medical  philosophy.  It  is  here,  too,  that  we  see  most 
distinctly  pronounced  the  complete  possession  which  gastric  derange- 
ments may  take  of  the  uterus,  and  overthrow  its  function,  or  where  it 
may  bo  inlemipted  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the 
feet,  or  by  a  midnight  frolic,  or  by  drawing  the  habitual  corset  a  little 
tighter,  Kow,  too,  any  disturbance  of  the  uterus,  whether  primary  or 
socondaiy,  reacts  on  most  other  parts,  while  they,  in  their  turn,  resent, 
as  it  were,  the  injury  (§  514,  h^  &;c,).  The  treatment  of  these  cases, 
therefore,  may  be  as  complex  as  the  morbid  sympathies.  But,  iD  a 
general  sense,  tho  best  and  often  the  only  rerjuisite  emmenagogue 
will  consist  of  a  carefully-regulated  diet,  early  sleep,  free  exposure  to 
the  open  air,  accompaiued  with  a  suitable  kind  of  exercise,  sometimes 
shower  bathing,  or,  at  other  times  warm  bathing,  removal  of  corpc»- 
real  restraints,  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  a  little  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia to  improve  digestion,  keep  down  acidity,  and  to  help  any  sliig- 
^sh  state  of  the  bowels.  We  must  repair  the  constitution  of  theeo 
patients  J  and  there  will* then  be  no  difficulty  with  the  st/mptmn.  It 
has  been  a  neglect  of  the  means,  the  neglect  of  pathology,  and  the 
rmfnc  of  emraenagoguOj  which  have  led  to  most  of  the  failures  of  art, 
and  have  contributed  to  swell  tho  nomenclature  of  **  ne^^^ous  diseased" 
(^  C59,  S5fi,  856,  878,  902  in).     Nor  has  the  fashion  of"  Sptcialiiks;' 
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which  forms  odq  of  the  perversions  of  morbid  anatomy,  as  handed 
over  from  France,  and  one  of  the  roads  to  distinction  and  practice, 
been  wanting  in  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  very  errors  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  reform.  The  principal  observers  are  generally  able,  always 
industrious ;  and  would  they  but  merge  their  tangible,  isolated  oo- 
jects  in  the  comprehensive  philosophy  of  medicine,  they  would  give 
an  impulse  to  science,  and  a  direction  to  practibe,  which  would  bring 
honor  to  themselves,  and  bestow  a  service  on  mankind.  We  need  no 
better  demonstration  of  this  than  what  I  have  just  been  saying  of  the 
nervous  temperament  (§  701,  960  c). 

905i,  c.  We  come,  next,  to  the  Genito-Vrinary  Agents,  where  a 
great  variety  of  remedial  virtues  occurs,  but,  unlike  the  case  of  em- 
menagogues,  whore  all  have  a  special  reference  to  the  genito-urinary 
system,  with  the  uterus  excepted  as  to  its  relations  to  cantharides 
and  chenopodiiim.  It  is  a  group,  therefore,  which  illustrates,  through- 
out, what  IS  denominated  specific  action,  and  exemplifies  extensively 
the  special  modifications  of  irritability  in  different  parts  of  the  body 
(§  133,  &c.,  150,  191). 

When,  therefore,  these  agents  are  employed  with  reference  to  the 
genito-urinary  system  their  local  action  is  aJone  contemplated.  The 
mvorable  changes  which  they  induce  are  of  a  direct  nature  as  it  re 
spects  that  system  of  organs ;  and  they  do  not,  therefore,  contribute 
relief  by  effecting  the  removal  of  diseases  situated  remotely  from 
those  parts  (§  905^,  h). 

Hence,  it  is  readily  seen  how  liable  to  misapplication  such  a  group 
of  agents  must  necessarily  be  without  a  sognd  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy, and  an  enlightened  view  not  only  of  the  general  conditions  of 
disease,  but  of  the  pathological  varieties  and  shades  of  difference 
which  are  constantly  presented  by  any  given  common  form  of  dis- 
ease; especially  of  inffammation  (§  639  a,  ^,  650,  662,  669,  671-674, 
718,  722,  819  a,  motto,  no.  7).  To  such  an  observer  the  assemblages 
in  the  "various  groups  are  peculiarly  valuable,  and  for  such,  indeed, 
are  they  alone  designed.  To  him,  each  group,  each  remedy,  every 
virtue  in  a  compound  remedy,  and  whether  so  by  Nature  or  by  art, 
has  its  individuality,  which  is  recognized  as  the  eye  glances  from  ono 
agent  to  another,  while  it  carries  along  an  associated  recognition  of  a 
vast  variety  of  pathological  states,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  rel- 
ative therapeutical  value  of  the  various  means  wnich  may  be  the  sub- 
jects of  his  transient  inquiry.  But,  the  group  now  under  considera- 
tion being  exclusive,  and,  withal,  not  as  liable  to  morbific  effects  as 
are  most  other  classes,  the  uninformed  has  less  chance  at  mischief 
than  when  he  approaches  the  cathartics,  &c. ;  where  physiological 
and  pathological  knowledge  is  far  more  important. 

It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  one,  or  more,  of  the  foregoing 
agents  may  be  exactly  adapted  to  a  given  modification  of  disease,  in- 
flammation, for  example,  affecting  either  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  va- 
gina, or  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  urethra,  while  it  would  be  very  un- 
suited  to  another  modification ;  and,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
natural  modifications  of  the  vital  constitution  in  the  same  tissue  as  it 
may  occur  in  different  compound  organs,  and  in  different  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue  as  it  traverses  different  organs  (§  134-137),  it  is  ev- 
ident that  great  circumspection  is  often  necessary  in  the  application  of 
these  agents ;  and  farther,  also,  that  what  may  be  immediately  useful 
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In  soma  special  state  of  inHammaticm  as  afTecting  one  of  the  several 

parts  of  tne  genito-urinary  raucous  tissue  may  be  detrimental  in  an 
apparently  coincident  form  of  the  same  disease  in  either  of  the  other 
parts ;  and  vice  versa  (§  137  c,  150, 15 1»  870  aa).     Here  wc  htvo,  forj 
example,  amenorrhcea,  as  considered  in  the  foregoing  section,  de 
pending  on  active  inSammation  of  the  utenia   where  general  bk 
letting  may  bo  demanded,  and  may  be  sufficient ;  but,  in  event  of  iti 
failure  to  establisli  menstruation,  cantharides,  which  would  have  beei 
otherwise  pernicious,  may  now  complete  the  requisite  instnaraentalit 
of  art  (§  137  d,  e,  143  c,  859  b,  863  d,  867,  871,  905i  h,) 

Take,  next,  the  same  agent  as  the  best  internal  remedy  for  leucor- 
rhcea.    Here,  again,  the  inflammatory  states,  which  constitute  that  af- 
fection, vary  constantly,  not  only  as  to  force  and  habit  (§  535,  &:c-),  but 
more  greatly  in  the  absolute  modifications  of  inflammatory  action. 
i^or  all  this  knowledge  we  must  go  to  our  general  principles,  then  to 
all  the  minutiae  of  symptoms  (§  685,  686).     Among  the  last  none  aral 
so  important  as  tbs  exact  character  of  the  discharge,  which  varies,  bj 
gradations,  from  purulent  to  mucous,  and  from  this  last  to  a  bloody,  < 
a  brown  watery,  or  a  more  simple  watery  fluid;  just  as  we  have  soeH 
of  analogous  phases  in  the  condition  of  ulcers,  or  of  intestinal  inflan^ 
mation  (§  693,  740).     Now,  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  treat  any  one  of* 
these  several  conditions  exactly  in  the  same  manner ;  and  where  the 
differences  are  broadest,  so  also  must  bo  the  variations  of  treatment 
[n  indolent  states  of  the  disease,  and  where  the  discharge  is  mostlfj 
pumknit,  if  the  general  health  be  tolerably  sound,  we  raay  proceed,! 
at  once,  to  the  exhibition  of  cantharides;  and,  as  soon  as  slight  stran-J 
gury  takes  place   the  disease  will  generally  surrender.     But,  should] 
it,  in  the  cases  supposed,  refuse  to  submit,  or  should  the  individual 
be  insusceptible  of  the  special  action  of  cantharides,  as  will  common* 
ly  be  denoted  by  the  failure  of  its  effect  upon  the  bladder,  we  may 
safely,  and  commonly  with  certainty  of  miccesa,  resort  to  vaginal  in- 
jections of  the  best  nitrate  of  silver,  in  proportions  varying  frofn  thre©. 
to  eight  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water.     But,  if  the  discharge  consist  or 
mucus,  or  any  other  than  the  puriform  matter,  cantharides  will  ag^ 
gravate  the  affection,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver,  at  most,  will  do  na"' 
good.     If  it  be  mucus,  it  denotes  an  intensity  of  inflammation  which 
calls,  at  least,  for  a  simple  vegetable  diet,  and   probably  for  leeches 
to  the   perinaeum,  along  with   tho  general  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
In  these  eases,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to   do  with  the  genito- 
urinary agents.     Equally  inapplicable,  also,  are  they  to  those  patho- 
logical states  from  which  result  the  watery  discharges;  and  here  we 
are  completely  thrown  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  every  indi* 
vidual  case,  and  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  science. 

This  last  remark  leads  me  to  another  more  important  than  the  reat| 
namely  that  all  tlie  pathological  varieties  which  go  to  constitute  tki 
iymptom  may  be  variously  complicated  with  morbid  affections  of  oth- 
er important  organs,  especially  those  of  the  abdomen,  through  alter- 
ative influences  of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system.  This,  indeedgJ 
is  always  the  case  in  the  watery  discharges,  almost  always  in  the  mu- 
cous, and  very  often  in  the  puriform.  In  all  the  cases,  too,  the  vaginal 
or  uterine  affection  may  be  entirely  a  sympathetic  result  of  primary 
disease  in  the  digestive  organs ;  and  such  is  usually  the  case  where 
the  discharge  is  of  a  watery  nature.     We  may  be  sure,  however,  lh<it 
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the  sympathetic  afiection  will  react  u{)on  the  system  at  large,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  intense  form  which  is  denoted  by  the  mucous  pro- 
duct ;  and  this,  whether  the  genital  affection  be  primary  or  secondary. 

Here,  then,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  the  general  health,  attack 
what  may  be  the  citadel  of  disease ;  but,  to  do  this  efficiently,  and 
that  our  prescriptions  may  carry  with  them  the  combined  virtues  of 
tuto,  citOt  et  Jucunde,  the  practitioner  may  not  undervalue  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine. 

Whenever  the  uterus  is  the  seat  of  disease  in  its  mucous  tissue,  like 
all  other  organs  which  may  be  especially  affected  in  one  of  its  parts, 
the  other  component  parts  suffer,  more  or  less,  sympathetically  (§  138, 
141  h,  514/,  528). 

A  common  form  of  discharge  takes  place  from  the  uterus  which  is 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  lymph.  Here  there  is  pretty  high  in- 
flammation, as  well  as  obstinate.  It  calls,  of  course,  for  general  blood- 
letting, leeching,  &c.  1  say  nothing  of  cases  requiring  local  remedies. 

Copaiva  is  the  first  among  the  agents  in  the  group  before  us.  This 
denotes  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  called  into  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gonorrhoea,  and  its  relative  value  for  this  specific  purpose. 
Cubebs  follows  next ;  and  as  two  agents  of  similar  virtues  in  rela- 
tion to  a  specific  object,  and  of  nearly  equal  pretensions,  and  both  of 
them  stimulant,  lead  off  in  a  general  class  of  remedies,  they  are,  by 
the  position  they  occupy,  standing  mementoes  of  the  frailty  and  vul- 
nerability of  man,  and  incentives  to  study  well  the  varying  conditions 
of  gonorrhoea.  Here  we  have  rarely  more  than  a  local  complaint  for 
our  professional  skill ;  and  yet,  how  much  suffering  is  inflicted,  how 
many  made  wretched  in  their  domestic  relations,  by  the  indiscreet 
use  of  these  two  valuable  agents,  and  by  astringent  injections !  The 
haste  of  the  patient  may  be  always  moderated,  or  conquered,  by  firm- 
ness in  the  appropiiate  means,  and  the  practitioner  rewarded  in  con- 
science, and  manks,  where  he  may  elect,  for  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment, that  antiphlogistic  plan  which  will  speedily  prepare  die  way 
for  the  remedies  of  more  local  action,  if  it  do  not  m  itself  succeed. 
Here,  too,  we  may  notice  in  the  contingent  circumstance,  as  in  all 
other  groups,  that  when  gonorrhoea  yields  to  general  or  local  blood- 
letting, or  to  cathartics,  or  to  water  gruel  and  perfect  rest  alone,  an- 
other of  the  multifarious  demonstrations  of  the  common  mode  of  Re- 
medial Action, 

905J.  In  concluding  the  subject  of  Remedial  Action  as  hitherto 
expounded,  and  before  entering  upon  that  of  loss  of  blood,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  protesting  against  the  unreserved  imputation  of  ignorance 
as  to  the  modtts  medendi  of  remedies,  and  of  which  I  have  quoted  some 
examples  (§  904  6,  &c.).  It  is  true  that  they  who  allege  this  ignorance 
cultivate  the  humoral  and  chehiical  doctrines,  ignore  all  distinction  in 
the  powers  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  are  governed,  and  satirize  the 
laws  of  the  nervous  system  if  supposed  to  involve  any  thing  more  than 
chemical  action.  These  positions  certainly  imply,  as  far  as  they  reach, 
all  the  acknowledged  ignorance,  and  the  objection,  therefore,  which  I 
now  raise  is  against  the  imputation  of  this  ignorance  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  informing  themselves  about  the  things  which  they 
profess  to  understand.  They  object  to  a  degradation  to  such  a  level. 
Where  the  ignorance  exists  its  confession  is  laudable  aod  useful. 
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THE  INFLUENCES  AND  MODUS  OPERANDI  OF 
LOSS  OF  BLOOD, 

Considered  ufkh  a  Reference  to  the  practical  Application  of  the  Remt' 
dy  and  the  various  Circurnstances  oflHsease, 

906,  a.  "  The  seroat  portiou  of  the  blood,  or  even  pure  blood,  mzy  eic«iM!  from  ^t  over- 
.  diateodcd  veftscb,  juU  tu  wcUer  tramude*  thrmtgh  the  permeable  tidet  of  a  vessel,  im  ickick 
a  mfert  comjtresston.  To  IMb  loarce  are  to  be  referred  Beventl  hemorrhmses  and  dtopmct 
produced  by  simple  transudntion  in  ft  ti««Qe  mechanicaU^ congested ;  and  althoasi]  th«Me  «f< 
factions  have  really  nothing  active  in  their  nattirei,  yet  otre  tlioy  ooniidenibly  diminished, 
BUid  iuuio times  altogether  removed,  by  bloodletting,  which^  in  sach  ca<es,  acts  in  a  man- 
ner purely  mcckanwal,  by  removing  from  the  vesBcls  the  flaid  by  which  their  parietea 
were  kept  in  a  itato  of  over-diatentioo/'^ — Asdiull's  Pathok»gical  AmUomy, 

b,  "  If  bloodletting:  be  cotisidered  in  a  mecJutnical  light,  as  simply  IcAsenUig  the  qiiaodty 
of  blood,  I  cannot  account  for  its  effects ;  becaoie  the  removal  of  any  natural  tnechanical 
power  can  uever  remove  a  cause  which  neither  took  ita  rise  frabi,  oor  is  sxipfiorted  by  it," 
— Hus^TER  on  the  Blood  ajid  Jnjlammation. 

c,  "  It  i»  a  grcfU  jnodern  imprQveintrU  io  tho  practire  of  the  healina  art,  in  bleedinog  for 
the  cure  of  inflammation,  to  take  tiie  blood  away  lut  quickly  a*  possible:  aioce  intense  ior 


flammatioiui  of  the  brain,  luugs,  bowels,  dec,  are  cqrtnUy  remored  by  faintness,  whether  it 
-        '      *  "  l'\  '  '  jifty;  * 

bappe 
Arnott'b  Elements  of  Fhytic*. 


happens  alter  tbe  loss  of  lea.  oaiieea  of  blood,  or  of  fifty;  or  even,  an  sometimes  occurs, 
when  it  happens  withont  bleeding  at  all,  after  merely  lying  the  arm  to  preparation/'- 


<f.  "  If  we  have  to  deal  with  at>  extcnaive  and  violent  iofiammation,  we  do  not  abstract 
bktod  bj'  a  minute  opening ;  wo  moke  a  lorg^e  orifice,  or  we  open  a  vein  in  both  arms  at 
the  same  time ;  we  plaee  the  patient  in  an  erect  jiontnre,  and  endeavor  to  produce  deli- 
qoum.  It  sometimes  bapiMsns  tbat  the  ^u\i\Gu%  foxtU*  from  fear,  or  beioFc  any  consider*- 
ble  quantity  has  been  lost ;  and  thisfainifiesB,  as  Dr,  Amott  remarks,  ansvers  as  iPcU  mm 
that  which  resulttt  from  venesection"  {$  §60,  a). — Qr^V£s,  in  London  Med  and  Stirg, 
Journal,  vol  iii,,  p.  39L 

*.  Ad  exlrcmo$  in</rbos  exirema  rcmcdin  exquisite  oplimaJ' — HirrocBATE;i{^  960  k), 

OOBfJl  Whet  HER  the  father  of  medicine,  or  his  latest  doscendaDts^ 
be  right  or  wrong  in  their  medical  precepts,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  therapeutical  tiscs  of  bloodletting,  it  will  be  an  object  of  the  pres- 
ent inquiry  to  ascertain  (|  376f,  a).  The  contrast  of  views,  especial- 
ly when  %ve  consider  the  details  inculcated  by  Hippocrates  in  respect 
to  loss  of  blood,  as  well  as  other  remedies,  suiting  ihera  all  to  Ui©  ex- 
igencies of  disease,  or  leaving  the  whole  work  to  Nature,  and,  with 
all  bis  enlightened  precaution,  regarding  the  loss  of  blood  as  the  re- 
medium  principale^  renders  it,  I  say.  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  do- 
tormine  the  nature  of  the  right^  and,  in  so  doing,  to  ascertain  also  how 
far  philosophy  and  practical  habits  have  outstripped  the  Ancestor, 

We  may  also,  perhaps,  cume  lo  some  determination  whether  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  whicli  bloodletting  operates  be 
worthless,  or  necessary  to  its  Just  and  inteUigible  use  (^  893»  fi). 
Whether  we  should  know  what  absolute  influences  it  exerts,  or  how 
it  exerts  them,  before  we  can  appreciate  its  app  He  ability,  and  its  ap* 
propriate  extent,  in  many  important  morbid  states  where  the  remedy 
•  may  be  more  demanded  than  in  other  conditions  whose  phenomena 
clearly  indicate  its  nccesmty  (§  857). 

Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be  useful  lo  science,  as  well  as  humanity,  to 
strip  this  remedy  of  its  mechanical  interpretations,  and  lo  place  it  upon 
the  dignified,  practical  ground  of  the  physiological  institutions  of  organ- 
ic Nature,  which,  if  nnacceptablo  to  the  materialist,  will,  at  least, 
engage  his  attention  as  a  philosopher, 

906,  ^.  Before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject  I 
take  leave  to  say,  that  the  modus  operandi  or  loss  of  blood,  as  set  forth 
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in  this  work,  is  exclusiyely  original  with  myself.  If  there  be  any  mer- 
it in  the  philosophy,  its  abuse  and  misrepresentation  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  and  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Review^  of 
London,  entitle  me  fully  to  ^1  the  proprietorship.  Whatever  is  said 
of  the  vital  influences  of  the  loss,  and  of  the  whole  theory  of  the  asso- 
ciate influence  of  the  nervous  power,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
tlie  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (§  222,  b).  Copyists, 
it  is  true,  have  appeared,  especially  of  the  accumulated  facts,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  him  who  performed  the  labor  (§  435,  h). 

Although,  therefore,  the  same  philosophy,  and  the  same  practical 
applications  of  loss  of  blood,  are  preserved  in  the  Institutes  as  set  forth 
in  the  Commentaries,  they  are  now  rewritten  and  presented  in  anoth- 
er shape,  with  greater  brevity,  and  with  reference  to  that  systematic 
order  which  shall  best  subserve  the  young  Inquirer.  The  same  is 
also  true  of  other  subjects  which  may  have  been  investigated  in  the 
Commentaries. — See  Rights  of  Authors,  p.  912.* — Note  Wp*  1127. 

907.  Notwithstanding  the  practical  importance  of  a  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  modus  operandi  of  loss  of  blood,  it  should  never  be  the 
leading  indication  for  its  use ;  but  only  subservient  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  morbid  phenomena,  of  pathological  principles,  and  of  experi- 
ence. The  just  application  of  the  remedy  should  be  determined  by 
these  combined  considerations  (500  m,  688,  694},  826  cc,  Note  Ll). 

908.  Again,  by  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  direct  influen- 
ces of  loss  of  blopd,  we  shall  not  fail  to  discover  the  close  analogy  of 
its  modus  operandi  with  that  of  all  other  remedies,  and  that  it  reflects 
an  important  light  upon  the  whole  ground  of  remedial  action  ;  while 
its  loss  involves  in  its  effects  some  principles  peculiar  to  itself. 

909.  The  hypotheses  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  mechanical ; 
but  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  its  Opera- 
tion, that  the  effects  of  blood-letting  are  wholly  incapable  of  such  ex- 
planation. Nevertheless,  even  dry  cupping,  and  ligatures  to  the  limbs 
as  extensively  inculcated  by  Erasistratus  and  facetiously  commemorated 
by  Galen,  are  again  restored  as  substitutes  for  loss  of  blood  (§  1004  c). 

910.  The  numerous  advocates  of  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflam- 
mation and  venous  congestion  predicate  their  views  of  the  operation 
of  bloodletting  in  conformity  with  the  supposed  existence  of  passive 
relaxation  of  the  affected  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood  within  them, 
and  extend  the  hypothesis  to  the  hot  stage  of  idiopathic  fever.  The 
philosophy,  therefore,  is  vitiated  by  the  pathological  views  upon  which 
It  is  founded.  *  Moreover,  were  the  doctrine  of  debility  (§  569),  pass- 
ive relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood,  correct,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  not  only  such  relaxation,  but  that  the  stagnated  and  coagu- 
lated blood,  would  not  be  suddenly  removed  by  diminishing,  to  any 
extent,  the  general  circulating  mass,  as  is  constantly  witnessed  in  in- 
flamed parts ;  while,  also,  were  such  a  physical  impossibility  vrithin 
the  power  of  the  remedy,  those  vessels  would  immediately  become 
again  congested,  and  the  more  so  from  the  prostrating  nature  of  the 
remedy  (§  935,  977).— Note  Dd  p.  1132. 

911.  General  bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching,  manifest  some 
important  differences  in  their  effects,  but  operate  upon  modifications 
of  a  common  principle.  A  knowledge  of  these  modifications  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  right  administration  of  the  remedy  as  it  respects  one  or 

*  Th0  Worka  of  Anthors  quoted  in  this  Essay  may  be  found  in  the  *'  Commentaries. 
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the  Other  modes  of  aljstracting  blood.     Neither  method  has  been 
founded  upon  any  rational  principle* 

912.  How,  then,  does  bloodletting  operate!  How  are  diseased 
parts  irainediately  and  permanently  unloaded  of  their  blood,  in  some 
instances  by  the  abstraction  of  two  or  four  ounces  of  blood,  when,  in 
other  cases,  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  a  great  extent 
only  of  the  remedy  will  eflTect  the  same  result  t  Why,  in  such  cases, 
may  the  former  quantity  induce  syncope,  when  the  latter  baa  no  such 
eUect  1  "  Syncope/*  says  Kobert  Jackson,  **  occurs  sometimes  in  yel- 
low fever  from  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  somedmes  scarcely 
from  the  loss  of  six:  pounds/*  Why  does  this  coincidence  obtain 
with  so  many  other  remedial  agents  1  Why  do  we  see  the  redness  of 
an  inflamed  eye  give  way  permanently  w^hile  the  blood  is  flowing  from 
the  arm,  and  why  does  the  same  change  take  place  as  rapidly,  and 
even  more  perfectly,  in  any  of  the  great  organs  when  equally  inflamed 
and  loaded  with  blood  ?  Why  may  the  action  of  the  heart  be  weak- 
ened by  small  quantities  of  blood  taken  by  leeches,  when  larger  quan- 
tities would  be  required  to  produce  a  similar  effect  by  venesection  {|" 
516  J,  no.  6,557,686  6,756  a, 775, 889  1,893  a, c. 900, 904  c, 921,1059)? 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  foregoing  results  can  be  explained  only 
upon  the  physiological  principles  which  I  am  about  to  set  forth  ;  while 
there  is  not  one  phenomenon  attending  all  the  diversified  eflects  of 
loss  of  blood  that  is  not  Busceplible  of  a  clear  interpretation  upon  those 
principles — an  interpretation,  too,  which  corresponds  with  all  that  I 
have  said  of  the  modas  operandi  of  every  other  remedial  and  morbific 
agent — ^nay,  even  with  the  natural  stimuli  of  life. 

913.  The  inquiry  now  proposed  will  extend  from  the  beginning  ot 
the  physiological  influences,  through  their  gradations,  to  their  con- 
summation in  syncope.  It  will  be  also  accompanied  by  practical  il- 
lustrations, and  by  exemplifications  of  the  various  conditions  of  dis- 
ease to  which  the  remedy  may  be  appropriate, 

1.   LEECHING, 

914.  It  will  be  most  useful,  in  the  first  instance,  to  observe  the 
phenomena,  and  deduce  the  principles,  which  attend  the  direct  ab- 
straction of  blood  from  those  extreme  capillary  vessels  which  are  the 
instruments  of  all  morbid  processes.  Leeching,  therefore,  is  first  in 
order ;  the  physiological  effects  of  which  may  be  divided  into  seven 
stages.    Ohgerve,  also,  that  the  vessels  are  torn  not  cut  as  in  cupping. 

915.  Ist,  The  earlist  effect  of  loss  of  blood  consists  in  a  contraction 
of  the  blood-vessels.  This  is  univeraally  true  of  all  modes  of  abstract- 
ing blood  {^  944  <j). 

In  leeching,  an  impression  is  first  exerted  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties of  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels  of  the  part  by  the  direct 
abstraction  of  their  natural  stimulus,  the  pabulum  vitm,  as  also  by  the 
long-continued  suction  of  the  leeches,  and  by  the  subsequent  effusion 
of  blood.  These  causes  institute  a  change  in  the  vital  state  of  the 
vessels  (§  189,  498,  930,  944  e). 

916.  2d.  A  vital  contraction  follows  immediately,  as  the  conaa* 
quence,  in  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels  of  the  part  to  which 
leeches  are  applied.     The  removal  of  their  natui'al  stimulus  is  iiece^ 
oarily  felt  by  the  htghly-susceptible  organic  properties  of  the  sma 
vcsseh!  (^  188,  189,  191,  410,  411,  746  c,  931,  935  ft.  1040). 
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917.  3d.  Then  follows,  by  continuous  sympathy  and  reflex  nervous 
action,  a  propagation  of  the  foregoingr  changes  to  the  entire  system  of 
extreme  and  capillary  vessels  throughout  the  body.  This  arises  from 
the  capillary  series  possessing,  every  where,  an  organization  and  func- 
tion of  a  common  nature,  and  from  their  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  the 
nervous  power  (§  129  d,  e,  141,  222-232,  482,  525,  526  a,  935  5). 

918.  4th.  The  larger  vessels,  sooner  or  later,  participate,  sympa- 
thetically, in  the  contraction.  This  sympathy,  nowever,  begins  as 
soon,  at  least,  as  the  general  capillary  system  feels  the  foregoing  in- 
fluences (&  944  c). 

919.  5th.  A  partial  reflex  nervous  action  begins  upon  the  heart 
as  soon  as  the  changes  have  somewhat  advanced  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels to  which  the  leeches  are  applied,  and  a  rapidly-increased  amount 
of  this  cardiac  influence  ensues  as  soon  as  the  whole  capillary  system 
is  involved  in  the  contractions  which  the  leeches  institute  at  the  place 
of  their  application  (^  498/  g,  524  a).* 

The  eflect,  as  expressed  in  section  917,  is  originally  propagated  along 
the  extreme  vessels  by  continuous  sympathy,  but  reflex  action  is 
soon  brought  into  operation,  when  both  denominations  concur  together ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  by  reflex  nervous  action  that  the  heart  is  influenced 
(§  933.   For  continuous  sympathy  see  ^  1 29  c,/  498, 746  c,  and  Index  II), 

920.  6th.  Such  are  the  simple  elements  of  the  processes  which  take 
place  in  leeching.  But,  during  their  progress  they  become  more  or 
less  compounded.  The  reflex  nervous  influence  which  is  propagated 
from  the  extreme  to  the  larger  vessels  reacts  from  the  latter  upon  tl^e 
former,  and  this  reacting  sympathy  increases  the  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels.  So,  also,  as  soon  as  the  vital  changes  in  the  extreme 
vessels  throw  their  reflex  nervous  influence  over  the  heart  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  this  organ  reflect  back  a  sympathetic  influence 
upon  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels,  by  which  their  power  over  the 
heart  and  larger  vessels  becomes  multiplied  (§  514  A,  &c.,  526  a,  934). 

This  complex  circle  of  reflex  nervous  actions  continues  to  ad- 
vance till  the  heart  becomes  overpowered  in  its  action,  and  syncope 
takes  place  (§  222-233^,  498-514,  893  a,  c,  894-905,  1039). 

921.  a.  7th.  An  artificial  change  being  instituted  in  the  extreme 
vessels  to  which  leeches  are  applied,  where  the  organic  properties 
are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and  that  change  being  more  or  less 
permanent,  it  continues  to  excite  a  powerful  reflex  nervous  action 
upon  the  whole  capillary  system,  and  thence  upon  the  heart,  long  af- 
ter the  blood  has  ceased  flowing  (§  514  g,  &c.,  516  d,  -no.  6, 939). 

921,  5.  It  is  for  this  reason  (no.  7),  and  this  only  that  the  powers 
of  the  general  circulation  may  be. sometimes  more  prostrated,  and  be 
longer  maintained  in  a  state  of  prostration,  by  the  loss  of  four  ounces 
of  blood  by  leeching  than  they  might  have  been  by  the  abstraction 
of  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  from  a  large  vein,  or  by  eight  ounces  taken 
by  the  process  of  cupping  (§  514^,  930,  939/,  944  c).* 

921,  c.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  syncope  sometimes  coraes  on 
only  many  hours  after  the  discharge  of  blood  has  ceased.  Stimulants, 
too,  may  but  slowly  rouse  the  general  circulation,  because  the  pros- 
trating influence  of  the  artificial  change  in  the  extreme  vessels  can- 
not be  as  soon  overcome  as  when  syncope  is  produced  by  general 
bloodletting,  where  no  such  specific  impressions  are  made  (§  514^, 
516  d,  no.  6),  and  therefore  no  persisting  reflex  nervous  influence. 
*  See  lentitiTeneM  of  the  heart  to  the  nerroas  influence  at  ^  500  m,  826  cc,  829. 
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922ta.  It  13  owing  to  tbe  peculiar  nature  of  the  change  established 
in  the  vital  condition  of  the  lacerated  vessels,  by  leeching^  Uiat  the 
blood  continuea  to  flow  out  for  many  hours.  The  process  thus  insti- 
tuted must  ho  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  secretion,  and  clearly 
allied  to  the  hemorrhagic  action  which  nature  institutes,  though  gen- 
erally more  prostrating  than  the  natural  process. 

D22,  h.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  between  ihe 
rdirect  effects  of  leeching  and  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  in  respect  tf» 
'their  force;  the  former  subduing  inflammation  and  congestions  more 
fully  and  speedily  than  the  latter.  It  is  rare  that  an  efjual  qoanlity 
of  blood  spontaneously  effused  impresses  the  system  with  a  force 
ecjoal  to  that  from  leeching  j  while  large  capillary  hemorrhages  are 
daily  occurring  without  very  sensibly  reducing  the  animal  or  organic 
powers,  and  where,  too,  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  is  bo  prodigious* 
iy  great  that  it  cannot  bo  safely  imitated  by  art  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  disease.     The  nervous  power  is  differently  developed. 

Although,  therefore,  in  these  cases^  nature  institutes  a  change  stri- 
kingly analogous  to  that  of  leeching,  it  is  not  of  the  same  specific  na- 
Iture.     In  spontaneoys  hemonhage,  too,  nature  sets  up,  for  her  own 
liafety   as  it  wore,  a  special  modification  of  action  in  the  system  at 
'  large  that  shall  sustain  its  powers  under  the  enormous  losses  of  blood 
which  are  often  necessary,  by  the  natural  process,  to  the  cure  of  inflam- 
raatory  and  congestive  diseases  (§  136  c,  150-152, 524  a,  «f,  890  e)* 

923,  a.  Besides  the  foregoing  play  of  vascular  sympathies,  a  strong 
impression  may  bo  propagated  by  the  whole  organ  to  which  leeches 
ai*e  applied  to  another  organ  with  which  it  has  strong  natural  sympa- 
^ihetic  relations.  In  low  inflammations  and  venous  congestions  of  the 
liver,  four  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  verge  of  the  anus  by  means 
[of  leeches  may  break  up  those  obstinate  hepatic  affections,  when  twice 
aa  much  from  the  skin  over  the  region  of  that  organ  may  produce  far 
less  effect.  Here  the  specific  impression  is  propagated,  in  part,  along 
the  mucous  tract  of  the  intestines,  in  the  manner  expressed  m  sections 
^^^tjlgl  and  this  conlinuous  sympathy  gives  rise  to  alterative  rrjlex 
nervous  actiotti  the  former  of  which  is  my  continuous  influence  (^  198  a), 

923,  b.  But,  again,  it  is  true  in  a  more  limited  sense,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  leeching  may  be  propagated  along  tlie  large  blood-vessels  to 
the  parts  in  the  vicinity  where  there  is  a  direct  vascular  communica- 
tion ;  though  even  in  these  cases,  the  impression  is  extended  more 
through  the  sympathies  which  bind  together  the  extreme  vessels,  and 
the  nervous  communication  of  the  parts  (§  526,  a).  Comparatively 
little  seems  to  bo  due  to  the  imputed  derivation  of  blood.  Thence, 
upon  our  principles,  appears  the  reason  why,  according  to  Dr.  War- 
drop,  "  in  diseases  of  the  head,  as  well  as  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  more 
particularly  those  affecting  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe,  leeches  ap- 
F  plied  to  the  frontal  vessels  give  much  more  relief  than  is  obtained  by 
abstracting  an  equal  quantity  of  blood  from  the  temporal  vessels  by 
leeches  applied  to  the  temjjles.'*  He  also  states  that  a  like  advantage 
will  be  obtained,  in  cerebral  affections,  by  applying  leeches  to  the  Ii» 
ning  membrane  of  the  nose,  or  behind  the  ears.  He  thinks  the  effect 
greater  than  when  applied  to  other  parts. — Note  Dd  p.  1132. 

923,  c.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  effects  appear  to  be  mamly 
produced  througli  the  agencies  which  I  have  stated.     AVhenever  I  have 
applied  leeches  to  the  nasal  septum  abdominal  disease  attended  the,. 
•  NoTKS  Ft  p.  1135,  Go  p.  1138,  li  p.  tld9» 
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heacl-afifections.  The  leeches  have  Bometimes  relieved  the  headache, 
when  general  hlood letting,  carhartics,  &c.,  had  failed,  while  the  ga»^ 
trie  derangement  had  also  persisted.  But,  simultaneously  with  the 
relief  of  the  head  the  secretions  from  the  bowels  improved,  the  tong^ue 
cleared  up,  and  the  stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs  were  re- 
lieved. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  leeches  to 
the  verge  of  the  anus  under  similar  circumstances,  the  specific  impres- 
sion of  leeching  the  nasal  septum  is  propagated  continuously  and  by 
reflex  nervous  action,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, to  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  head  is  as  well  re- 
lieved by  thus  removing  this  source  of  morbid  sympathies,  as  by  the 
more  direct  impression  (^  524  o,  no.  2), — ^Note  U  p.  1126. 

923,  d.  Hence  it  follows,  as  shown  also  by  experience,  that  leech- 
ing will  generally  exert  the  greatest  effect  upon  diseased  organs  when 
applied  to  some  part  with  which  the  organ  affected  may  have  strong 
physiological  relations  (§  129, 139, 140).  For  this  reason,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  continuous  sympathy,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
anus  in  muco-intestinal  inflammation;  but,  to  the  cutaneous  region 
when  inflammation  affects  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  or  ab- 
domen. There  are  greater  natural  sympathies  between  the  skin  and 
peritoneum  than  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  peritoneal. 
Where  no  remarkable  relations  subsist  among  organs  the  leeches 
should  then  be  applied  near  the  vicinity  of  the  part  affected,  as  when 
the  pleura,  or  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  or  the  joints,  are  the  seats  of 
inflammation.  In  such  cases  we  obtain  the  advantage  of  local  reflex 
actions  as  in  the  case  of  blisters,  &c.  (§  497,891-^^-^,893  a,  c,/). 

924.  And  now  a  word  more  as  to  the  doctrine  of  RevuUian^  or  that, 
for  example,  which  supposes  that  when  leeches  are  applied  to  the  feet 
for  the  relief  of  cerebral  disease  the  effect  depends  upon  the  diver- 
sion of  blood  from  the  head  toward  the  feet.  And  so  of  cathartics  in 
their  action  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  and  of  blisters  by  diverting  the 
blood  to  the  skin,  &c.  (§  893,  n).  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded. 
But,  do  not  leeches,  when  applied  to  the  feet,  exert  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  diseased  conditions  of  the  uterus  than  upon  any  other  part  1 
They  probably  do ;  and  it  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  remote  svmpa- 
thy,  and  coincident  with  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  suspension  of 
the  catamenia  from  exposure  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  cold,  or  by  the 
production  of  catarrh  when  a  current  of  cold  air  from  a  key-hole  im- 
pinges upon  the  neck.  Just  so,  if  the  female  now  plunge  her  feet 
into  warm  water,  or  apply  leeches  upon  or  near  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
the  catamenia  may  be  restored.  So,  too,  in  relation  to  cerebral  affec- 
tions, who  does  not  know  that  a  natural  sympathy  subsists  between 
the  feet  and  the  head  ?  ''  In  affections  of  the  head  and  thoracic  vis- 
cera," says  Dr.  Wardrop,  '*  I  have,  in  many  instances,  recommended 
patients  to  apply  leeches  on  the  head,  chest,  and  on  the  feet,  alternate- 
ly ;  and  almost  universally,  I  may  venture  to  say,  a  decided  prefer- 
ence has  been  given  to  thejeet,*^*  The  philosophy  is  the  same  in  all 
the  cases,  and  revulsion  is  reflex  nervous  action.  Dr.  Wardrop,  how- 
ever, had  already  preferred  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  nasal 
septum,  or  to  the  temples,  in  affections  of  the  head ;  though  his  obser- 
vations as  to  the  feet  are  also  founded  on  f^ound  experience.  As  to 
leeching  in  amenorrhcea,  the  remedy  has  the  greatest  effect  when  ap- 
plied to  the  perinsBum,  or  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs. — Note  Dd. 

*  It  i«  well  Ulosirtted  by  Brown'SiSqaard*s  o^tpor.  of  prodaclng  epileptUbnn  conTulsions  as  Id  ^  1 037  a 
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925,  a.  What  has  been  now  said  of  disease  supposes  tbat  leechee 
are  applied  under  circumstances  favorable  to  their  effect.  Before  this 
condition  can  bappen,  bowever»  in  numerous  cases  where  leeching 
may  be  uhimately  useful,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  strong  impF66- 
sion  by  general  bloodletting ;  and  if  two  or  more  general  bloodlettiiiga 
be  likely  to  be  wanted,  the  leeching  should  be  delayed  (§  893  g-%^  p^ 
927),  or  until  the  exciting  nervous  action  is  subdued, 

925,  b.  Nevertheless,  if  the  chance  of  leeching  alone  be  taken  iu 
these  cases*  the  number  of  leeches  should  be  very  large  for  adults, 
that  the  benefits  of  general  bloodletting  may  be  more  or  less  obtained, 
through  a  rapid  and  copious  abetractiou  of  blood.  This  practice  will 
often  succeed  in  infancy  when  it  will  fail  at  more  advanced  age ;  since 
the  loss  of  bloiid  is  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  former  case,  and  less  is 
required,  and  the  requisite  amount  is  therefore,  also,  more  rapidly  ab- 
stracted, notwithstanding,  too,  the  ratio  of  the  loss,  in  proportion  to 
ajge  and  size,  may  bo  actually  greater  than  in  adults.  Thus,  too,  the 
advantages  of  general  bloodletting  are  more  or  less  obtained.  In  sim* 
ilar  cases  cupping  is  also  more  beneficial  to  children  than  to  adulta 
(5  576,  e), 

925,  c.  Leeching^  or  cupping,  however,  should  never  supersede  gen* 
eral  bloodletting  in  the  cerebral  inflammations  and  congestions  of  in- 
fants. In  the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  adults  leeching  may  an- 
swer where  it  would  be  inefficient  io  other  temperaments  (§  600), 
But  I  speak  of  those  cases  rather  to  illustrate  a  principle  than  to  raiso 
any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  general  bloodletting  in  the  grave  vis- 
ceral inflammations  of  any  ago  after  infancy  (§  1009J. 

926.  Experience  teaches  that  frequent  and  small  abstractiom  af 
blood  by  means  of  leeches  is  often  more  beneficial  in  chronic  inflam- 
mations than  a  greater  quantity  at  more  distant  intervals.  This  cor- 
responds with  what  I  have  said  of  the  vital  influences  of  leeching,  and 
of  the  effect  of  habit  in  maintaining  disease  (§  549,  560).  In  these 
cases^  the  impression,  being  frequently  repeated,  maintains  the  salu- 
tary change  which  may  bo  produced  more  perfectly  against  the  mor- 
bid influence  of  habit  than  greater  losses  of  blood  at  distant  intervals 
(§  514  g,  535,  540,  542,  548,  549,  557).  Wo  see  the  same  principle 
more  frequently  exempli§ed  in  the  effect  of  blisters  upon  chronic  in- 
flammation ;  where  it  is  better  to  apply  them  frequently,  and  to  a 
moderate  extent,  than  more  rarely  and  over  a  larger  sniface.  The 
philosophy  is  the  same,  also,  in  respect  to  the  relative  effects  of  a  large 
dose  of  calomel,  and  that  dose  divided  into  four.  Analogies  likewise 
subsist  between  the  salutary  effects  of  copious  leeching,  extensive 
vesication,  and  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  in  acute  inflammations  (§  559, 
893  li}^.  And  «o  of  numerous  other  agents.  A  common  philosophy 
obtains  in  all  the  cases,  and  each  example  illustrates  and  confiims  the 
principles  on  which  all  other  agents  operate.  And  I  may  here  cany 
the  same  examples  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  gen- 
eral bloodletting,  and  the  peculiarities  which  appertain  to  that  mode 
of  abstracting  blood ;  since,  as  will  appear,  its  influence  on  the  organ^ 
ic  properties  and  functions  is  more  immediately,  and  may  bo  more 
profoundly,  folt  than  leeching  or  other  agents  j  and,  being  antiphlo- 
gistic, it  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  high  grades  of  active  inflamma- 
tion and  fever  (§  557).  The  philosophy  of  the  whole  is  alone  re 
solvable  through  reflex  actions  ^i  the  nervous  system  {%  893  K) 
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927y  a.  Notwithstanding,  therefore^  the  last  proposition  in  respect 
to  leeching,  it  often  happens  that  the  force  of  diseased  habit  is  so  ereat 
as  to  demand  a  more  decisive  and  more  frequent  resort  to  leeching. 
It  is  even  not  unfirequent  that  the  force  of  morbid  habit  attendant  on 
chronic  inflammations  requires  the  previous  abstraction  oi  blood  firom 
a  vein,  and  perhaps  repeatedly  and  largely;  not  only  with  a  view 
to  the  special  physiological  influences  of  general  bloodletting,  but  that 
a  large  diminution  of  the  general  volume  of  blood  may  be  suddenly 
effected  (§  925,  a)^  The  utility  and  necessity  of  this  practice  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  treatment  of  .those  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  which  follow  long-protracted  indiges- 
tion, and  especially  if  the  liver  also  have  become  invaded  by  the  same 
condition  of  disease.  The  advantages  of  general  bloodletting  in  these 
cases  relate  as  much  to  the  general  condition  of  the  system  over  which 
a  morbific  influence  has  been  established  as  to  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion.  The  general  modification  exerts  a  reacting  eflect  upon  the  part 
inflamed,  and  adds  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  diseased  habit  of  the  part, 
and  leeching  will  not  reach  these  influences  (§  143  c,  847  g).  Here 
it  is,  particularly,  that  we  witness  corresponding,  and  even  more  suc- 
cessful, eflbrts  of  nature  at  relief  in  the  torrents  of  blood  that  are  ef- 
fused from  either  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  lungs ; 
especially  the  former  (§  890,  e). 

927,  b.  Again,  in  certain  mild,  though  obstinate  cases  of  purely  lo- 
cal inflammations,  and  before  the  constitution  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  morbid  action ;  or,  in  cases  where  exciting  reflex  nerv- 
oufliactions  have  been  subdued  by  general  bloodletting,  local  bleeding 
by  leeches  is  pre-eminently  useful.  In  either  of  these  cases,  generu 
bloodletting  continued  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence of  its  impression,  may  so  disturb  the  system  at  large  that  the  in* 
flammation  may  be  kept  up  by  influences  produced  by  this  artificial 
derangement  of  the  whole  body  (^  889  m,  889  mm).  But  here  there 
is  no  countervailing  action  against  the  eflect  of  leeching ;  and  while 
the  small  vessels  engaged  in  the  inflammatory  process  refuse  to  give 
way  if  the  disease  have  been  of  short  duration,  there  is  no  danger  of 
establishing  any  injurious  influences  upon  the  general  capillary  sys- 
tem. This,  however,  will  take  place,  more  or  less,  when  leeching  ex- 
ceeds that  degree  which  is  necessary  to  determine  a  change  in  the  part 
inflamed.  It  may  even  follow  from  very  copious  leeching  in  severe 
chronic  inflammations,  where  morbid  action  is  rendered  obstinate  by 
the  influence  of  habit,  before  the  diseased  process  yields.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  system  is  injured  partly  by  the  influences  determined 
by  the  excessive  change  induced  in  the  instruments  of  morbid  action, 
and,  in  part,  by  the  general  influence  from  an  unnecessary  loss  of 
blood.  In  the  latter  case,  the  bad  eflects  appear  to  be  mainly  inci- 
dent upon  the  loss  of  blood  in  its  general  relation  to  the  system  at 
large.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  graduate  the  extent 
of  leeching  by  the  exigencies  and  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual 
case ;  and  it  is  especially  important  with  infants,  upon  whom  leech- 
ing produces  not  only  its  peculiar  eflects  very  powerfully,  but,  also, 
more  than  in  after  life,  the  effects  that  appertain  more  strictly  to  gen- 
eral bloodletting.  Such  is  the  obstinacy  of  the  depressing  change  in 
the  instruments  of  disease,  as  liable  to  arise  from  leeching  in  in- 
fancy, when  this  remedy  has  been  carried  far  beyond  any  uaeful  de- 
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gree  in  itiflammatioTis  of  the  nature  now  under  consideration  fOkl  its 
mfluence  upon  ihe  whole  extent  of  the  circulatory  organs  is  maiu- 
tained  with  such  violence,  that,  having  also  superadded  to  it  the  gen- 
eral  effect  from  excessive  loss  of  bloody  it  may  be  impossible  to  coun- 
teract its  destructive  tendency  (§  514  ^,  516  d,  no.  6).  It  is  not  alone 
the  effect  that  arises  from  an  excess  of  general  bloodletting  with  which 
we  now  contend,  but  a  greater,  perhaps,  in  that  pernicious  chango 
which  has  been  induced  in  the  extreme  vessels  to  which  the  leeches 
had  been  applied,  and  which »  indeed,  has  been  more  or  less  propa- 
gated by  reflex  nervous  action  over  the  system  (921)» 

928.  From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reason  is  apparent  why 
cautious  leeching  may  be  sometimes  a  means  of  relief  in  those  inflamma- 
tion a  that  are  now  and  then  induced  by  a  misapplied  or  an  excessive 
loss  of  blood.  In  these  rare  aflections,  the  triumph  of  art  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  when  accurately  guided  by  the  light  of  science.  The 
effect  shmdd  be  limited,  if  possible,  to  local  nervous  centers.  They 
are  cases,  too,  in  which  the  distinction  between  general  bloodletting 
and  leeching  is  forcibly  shown,  since  the  former  has  caused  the  dis* 
ease  and  the  latter  cures  it  (^  1024  a,/  Dr  M.  HALL).-See^Wep.  708. 

2.    GENERAL    BLOODLETTING. 

929.  In  general  bloodletting  the  effects  are  varied  from  rh*jse  of 
leeching,  and  in  a  way»  as  wo  have  already  seen,  of  practical  im- 
portance (§  927,  928).  Its  influences  may  be  considered  under  five 
general  aspects,  and  successively  as  in  leeching ; 

930.  1st.  The  earliest  impression  is  made  nmuttctneoualy  upon  tho 
organic  properties  of  the  large  and  small  vessels  throughout  the  body, 
since  tho  loss  of  blood  is  now  immediately  coextensive  with  the  whole 
circulating  mass»  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  in  a  comparatively  large 
quantity.  Here,  therefore,  as  of  the  hjcal  vessels  in  leeching,  a  chango 
is  instituted  in  the  vital  state  of  the  blood-veesels  throughout  the  body 
(§  526  rt,  915,  921,  944  c), 

931.  a,  2d.  The  foregoing  impression  suddenly  rouses  the  arterial 
system  to  a  greater,  but  very  modified  action,  by  which  the  vessels, 
especially  tho  extreme  and  capillary,  are  brought  into  a  state  of  con- 
traction^  and  far  beyond  any  diminution  of  their  contents  that  may 
arise  from  the  quantity  of  blood  removed  from  the  body  (§  916). 

931.  h.  The  contraction  thus  instituted  is  vastly  greater  in  the  small 
than  in  the  large  vessels,  mainly  because  of  the  greater  endowment 
of  the  former  with  irritability  and  mobility  (§  188,  205,  482,  944  c). 

932.  3d.  Owing,  also,  to  the  same  causes  through  which  the  ex- 
treme vessels  feel  the  loss  of  blood  more  sensibly  than  the  larger 
ones,  powerful  reflex  nervous  actions  are  determined  upon  the  for- 
mer by  tho  changes  which  take  place  in  the  larger  series  of  vessels 
(^  222~233i.  409-111,  475^,  500  m,  687-1-688,  694j,  826  cc,  920). 

933.  4th.  As  soon  as  the  foregoing  change  begins  in  the  vessels,  it 
throws  a  reflex  nervous  action  over  the  heart.  There  is,  as  yet,  so 
little  diminution  of  tho  general  volume  of  blood,  that  the  earliest  in- 
fluences upon  the  action  of  the  heart  must  be  due,  entirely,  to  this  re- 
flex nervous  impression  (§  919,  500  r«,  826  cCy  829). 

934.  5th-  As  the  heart  becomes  influenced,  it  excites  a  powerful 
reflex  influence  that  falls  upon  the  6k  t  re  mo  and  capillary  vessels  j 
between  wliich  -and  the  heart  there  exist  very  strong  vital  and  sytnpil* 
tbotic  relations  (§  385,  526  a,  920,  1039). 
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Here,  therefore,  as  in  leeching  (§  920),  the  contraction,  and  other 
changes,  which  take  place  in  the  small  vessels,  grow  out  of  a  double 
influence ;  namely,,  that  which  is  exerted  by  die  direct  impression 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  that  which  is  reflected  upon  them  by  the 
changes  that  arise  in  the  heart  and  larger  vessels.  And  so,  as  in 
leeching,  reflex  nervous  action  between  the  heart  and  blood-vessels 

S asses  and  repasses,  and  increases  in  an  increasing  ratio  as  the  blood 
ows  from  the  arm,  till  its  prostrating  eflect  reaches  the  point  of  syn- 
cope. In  leeching,  however,  the  sympathies  between  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  are  not  as  reciprocal  as  in  general  bloodletting;  but  a 
greater  influence  is  often  propagated  in  leeching  by  the  small  vessels 
upon  the  centre  of  circulation  (§  921,  and  references  in  ^  932).* 

935,  a.  That  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action  does  not  arise,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  from  a  mechanical  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
blood  is  shown  by  the  fi-equent  occurrence  of  syncope  from  the  loss 
of  two  or  three  ounces ;  nor  does  it  depend,  in  the  least,  upon  with- 
drawing the  stimulus  of  blood  from  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  as  it 
respects  both  hypotheses,  the  blood  is  actually  accumulated  about  the 
heart  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  capillaiy  vessels ;  and 
this  accumulation,  from  the  beginning,  is  a  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  is  at  its  greatest  extent  when  syncope  takes  place 
(§  936,  and  references  in  ^  932). 

935,  h.  It  is  also  equally  true  that  the  general  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels,  in  all  the  modes  of  abstracting  blood,  is  not  referable  to 
either  of  the  foregoing  causes;  and  for  the  reasons,  in  part,  that  the 
contraction  far  surpasses  any  diminution  of  the  general  volume  of 
blood,  that  the  phenomenon  is  always  attendant  on  syncope  arising 
from  mental  causes,  and  that  the  contraction,  if  proceeding  from  elas- 
ticity or  from  any  other  cause  than  one  of  a  vital  nature,  could  never 
detei*mine  the  powerful  reflex  nervous  actions  which  it  exerts  upon 
the  heart  (§  916,  917,  932,  937). 

935,  c.  In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  blood  in  in- 
flamed parts  is  only  a  remote  eflect  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  mass.  The  blood  is  not  only  temporarily,  but  permanent- 
ly expelled  from  the  injected  vessels.  This  shows  that  its  expulsion 
is  effected  by  a  vital  change  in  the  condition  of  the  vessels ;  otherwise, 
they  would  not  contract  in  a  ratio  exceeding  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing vessels  of  other  parts,  nor  would  their  contraction  be  permanent. 
Vessels  that  are  enlarged  in  inflammation  to  many  times  their  natural 
diameter  are  ofren  reduced  to  nearly  their  natural  volume  while  the 
operation  of  bloodletting  is  in  progress  (§  910,  977,  1056). 

Various  circumstantial  facts  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  vital  na- 
ture of  the  contraction  which  attends  the  capillary  vessels.  The  fol- 
lowing are  relative  to  idiosyncrasy ;  and  the  principle  which  I  have 
set  forth  is  an  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reporter's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phenomena,  throughout.  Thus :  Dr.  Paige,  *'  of  large  ex- 
perience and  great  respectability,"  states,  in  the  November  number 
(1845)  of  the  "  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,"  that,  on  bleeding 
"  a  woman  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  after  having  drawn  a  very 
few  ounces,  and  while  the  blood  was  still  flowing  from  the  vein,  she 
was  taken  with  very  severe  pain  aU  over  the  external  parts  of  the  sys 
tem,  and  extending  to  the  most  remote  extremities.  I  suffered  the 
blood  to  flow,  however,  but  the  pain  increased  iostead  of  diminish- 

*  This  sensitiveness  of  the  heart  and  arteries  to  the  nervons  influence  excited  hy 
loss  of  blood  corresponds  exaoUy  with  thatfiroro  all  things  else,  as  shown  in  §  500  tm 
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big/'  '*  Several  years  afterward  I  met  with  exactly  the  Bame  symp- 
toms on  bleeding  a  young  man  in  case  of  an  ardent  fever ;  but,  having 
thought  much  of  the  first  case  above  mentioned,  I  had  come  to  the 
ooncluaion,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  pain  depended  on  the  9j)a^modic 
COfUraction  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  surface  and  extremities  as  they 
became  emptied  of  their  blood.  I,  in  this  case,  immediately  admin- 
istered a  free  dose  of  some  diffusible  stimulus  (I  think»  of  ammonia), 
and  the  pain  subsided  very  soon^  so  that  I  was  able  to  take  as  much 
blood  as  I  wished'*  (§  399,  and  references  in  ^  933). 

935,  d.  Again,  bloodletting  being,  in  popular  language,  a  debilita- 
ting remedy,  its  rapidly  salutary  efiects  contradict  the  prevailing  by 
pothesis  that  inflammation  and  venous  congestion  are  constituted  bj 
debility  of  the  vessels,  and  sta^ation  of  blood.  Had  this  doctrine' 
any  foundation,  the  capillaries  in  inflammation^  and  the  veins  in  con- 
gestion, would  immediately  become  more  injected  with  blood,  and 
those  diseases  should  be  exasperated  by  what  is  known  to  be  thetl 
most  efficient  remedy.     It  also  fiilly  contradicts  **  coagulation*^' 

The  effects  of  bloodletting,  therefore,  prove  that  the  pathological 
cause  of  inflammation  and  venous  congestion  consists  not  only  of  an 
increased  energy  of  the  organic  properties,  but  that  these  propertied 
are  also  modified  in  kind ;  while  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  forego- 
ing affection,  under  the  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  proves,  abundantly, 
that  the  whole  process  advances  upon  vital  principles.  The  loss  of 
blood  so  impresses  the  diseased  properties^  that  their  pathological  state 
is  changed  on  the  instant  (§  137  d,  143, 150-152),  and  they  are  brought 
to  obey  their  natural  recuperative  law  so  immediately,  that  the  vessel ' 
of  an  inflamed  eye  contract  and  disappear  while  the  blood  is  yet  flow- 
ing from  the  arm.  And  so  of  all  other  parts  that  are  concealed  from 
observation  (^  476^  A,  478,  479,  503-50fi,  516  d,  no.  6,  750  6, 751. 817). 

935,  €,  The  extent  and  durability  of  this  change  will  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  such,  for  example,  as  relate  to  constitu- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  and  whether,  also,  the  impre^ 
sion  have  resulted  purely  from  the  loss  of  blood,  or,  in  part,  from 
mental  emotions,  or  from  gastric  irritation;  and  it  will  be  often  influ- 
enced by  the  maimer  in  which  the  blood  may  be  abstracted,  whether 
from  a  large  or  a  small  orifice,  or  whether  the  operation  be  sugpeitd- 
ed  for  a  minute  and  then  resumed.  Each  of  these  circumstances^ 
also,  discloses  the  nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  loss  of  blood 
produces*  its  effects,  especially  the  a|>ency  of  the  nervous  influence, 

936,  a.  Wlien  general  bloodletting  is  practiced  in  health  the  action 
of  the  heart  begins  to  fail  as  soon  as  the  vessels  begin  to  contract ;  but 
it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  delay  or  prevent  the  vascular 
changes  under  an  equal  loss  of  blood,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  thos© 
changes  are  often  promoted  by  venous  congestion,  or  by  numerous 
adventitious  influences,  either  mentjil  or  physical. 

936,  h.  Again,  it  frequently  happens,  afler  the  action  of  the  heart  id 
more  or  less  subdued  by  loss  of  blood,  that  it  speedily  rocovei's  its 
force  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  prostraling  influence  of  some 
morbid  condition,  or  of  nausea,  or  of  mental  disturbance,  which  re- 
moval  may  bo  suddenly  effected  even  in  the  case  of  some  depressing 
form  of  disease,  and  perhaps  as  soon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow  irom 
the  vein  (%  938,  i),  just  as  the  nervous  power  may  be  modifled. 

937,  a.  Since  the  influences  of  general  blooti lotting  are  exerted,  irom 
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the  beginning, simultaneously  upon  the  whole  capillary  system  (§  930), 
the  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  primary  change  will  depend  on  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted  ;  and  whenever  loss  of 
blood  produces  a  great  and  sudden  contraction  of  the  whole  capillary 
system,  however  small  the  quantity,  syncope  will  approach  (§  935). 

937,  h.  And  so,  also,  it  was  found  by  Le  Gallois  and  Philip,  in  their 
direct  experiments  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  that  the  extent  of 
the  nervous  influence  upon  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  alimentary 
canal,  depended,  always,  on  the  suddenness  of  the  impression  on  the 
nervous  centres,  and  that  when  most  sudden  and  violent  it  was  capa- 
ble of  extinguishing  at  once  the  functions  of  life  (§  478, 479,  510,  511). 

937,  c.  Now,  as  will  have  fully  appeared,  the  sympathetic  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  in  general  bloodlet- 
ting, depend  upon  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power ;  just  as,  in  the 
direct  experiments  by  Le  Gallois  and  Philip,  the  organic  functions 
were  variously  aflected  according  to  the  nature  of  the  influences 
which  were  inflicted  upon  the  nervous  centres.  It  is,  therefore,  al- 
ready apparent  that  the  eflects  of  bloodletting  upon  disease  will  often 
depend  much  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted. 
And  this  important  practical  consideration  points  out  another  difier- 
ence  between  general  bloodletting  and  leeching,  and  why,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Travers,  **  syncope  is  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness, 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  hemorrhage."  Hence  it  is  that  syncope 
follows  from  the  loss  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood  when  dravm  from 
a  1arj?e  than  from  a  small  orifice,  or  from  both  arms  than  when  from 
one  (^  1056) ;  from  the  more  sudden  excitement  of  reflex  nervous  action. 

937,  dL  It  is  also  another  important  practical,  as  well  as  phil- 
osophical, consideration,  that  if  tne  subject  be  in  an  erect  posture, 
syncope  will  follow  sooner  than  in  the  horizontal,  from  the  greater  in- 
ability of  the  heart  in  the  former  case  to  transmit  the  blood  to  the 
brain ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  will  appear,  should  govern  us  as  to 
thtf  position  of  the  patient. 

938,  a.  Again,  the  ratio,  in  which  the  various  influences  that  arise 
from  general  bloodletting  will  succeed  each  other  in  disease,  will  also 
depend  on  the  existing  condition  of  the  organic  states,  especially  of 
the  hes^rt  and  blood-vessels  (§  143,  149,  150,  152).  It  often  happens 
that  an  increased  and  uniform  susceptibility  pervades  the  whole  san- 
guiferous system ;  and  when  this  peculiar  state  exists,  the  abstraction 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  may  instantly  determine  a  paroxysm 
of  syncope  {§  526  a,  961),  the  nervous  power  then  acting  intensely.* 

938,  b.  This  proposition,  like  all  the  others  which  are  made  with- 
out qualification,  supposes  the  influences  to  depend  upon  the  absolute 
loss  of  blood,  and  not  to  be  aflected  by  adventitious  causes,  such  as 
emotions  of  the  mind,  intestinal  irritation,  &c.  When  these  accidental 
and  transient  causes  institute  their  reflex  and  prostrating  nervous 
actions,  they  should  be  carefully  noted ;  since  it  is  commonly  impor- 
tant that  a  certain  amount  of  blood  should  be  abstracted  to  produce 
the  requisite  impression  upon  disease.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is  .' 
commonly  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  operation,  sooner  or  later,  but 
generally  early,  after  the  patient  has  revived.  The  nervous  influences 
of  the  adventitious  causes  generally  make  but  little  or  no  impression 
upon  disease  ;  and  the  loss  of  too  little  blood  often  adds  violence  to 
inflammation  and  fever  by  imparting  greater  energy  to  the  action  of 
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the  heart,  or  by  relieving  the  genera^l  circalation  when  it  may  be  era*] 
barrassed  by  some  local  venous  congestion  (§  988). 

3,  ruppiNG. 

939,  a.  Cupping  differs  in  some  of  its  effects  from  leeching  and  gei3 
eral  blooJletling.  Its  inflyence3  are  of  an  intermediate  nature,  but' 
are  most  allied  to  the  latter.  It  never  makes  the  profound  impression 
upon  the  vital  condition  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied  that  is  ex- 
erted by  leeching,  and  its  influences  upon  iho  system  at  large  are  also 
less,  under  equal  circumstancea.  Cupping,  indeed,  often  fails  of  re- 
lief where  leeching  is  speedily  elTicient,  In  a  general  sense,  six 
ounces  of  blood  taken  by  leeching  is  probably  equal  in  its  curative  ef^ 
fect^  to  nearly  twice  that  quantity  abstracted  by  cupping. 

939,  h.  In  cupping,  the  blood  is  abstracted  from  the  larger  series 
of  capillary  vessels,  whose  office  is  probably  but  little  more  than  to 
apply  the  smaller  series,  in  which  the  organic  properties  are  most 
trongly  pronounced  (§  381,  ^c.) ;  nor  is  that  action  instituted,  by  cup 
ping,  in  those  vessels  from  which  the  blood  is  taken,  that  obtains  so  pro- 
foundly in  leeching,  and  upon  which  no  little  of  the  general  and  local 
effects  depend,  especially  the  peculiarity  of  the  reflex  nervous  action. 
939,  c\  The  diatiinction  is  also  explained  by  the  persistence  witli 
which  the  blood  continues  to  be  discharged  long  after  the  leeches  have 
performed  their  office,  although  smaller  and  fewer  vessels  are  divided 
than  in  cupping,  and  these  few  for;i,  while  in  cupping  the  blood  ceases 
to  escape  as  soon  as  the  capping- glasses  are  removed.  All  of  which 
is  aheolute  proof  that  a  remarkable  change  is  instituted  in  the  vital 
condition  of  the  capillary  vessels,  by  leeching,  and  that  the  prolonged 
effusion  of  blood  is  in  no  resjiect  of  a  mechanical  nature,  but  wholly 
due  to  a  vital  action  which  is  artificially  set  up  in  the  vessels,  and 
which  is  not  at  all  instituted  by  cupping, 

939,  d.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  principle  as  well  as  experience, 
that  cupping-glasses  should  not  be  applied,  as  is  often  done,  to  pro- 
mote the  bleeding  of  leech-bites.     It  embarrasses  the  specific  action 
instituted  by  the  leeches,     A  mechanical  is  substituted  for  a  natural 
Iprocess;  while,  also,  as  in  cupping,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  so  rapid 
'that  its  effects  become  more  like  those  of  venesection. 

939,  e.  Cupping  approximates  general  bloodletting  not  only  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted,  but  in  which  it  determines 
reflex  nervous  actions  upon  the  whole  circulatory  system,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  is  required  for  its  physiological  and  therapeu- 
ical  effects.  It  is  more  remotely  allied  to  leeching  in  tlie  change 
which  is  locally  induced,  though  this  change  is  not  of  a  specific  char- 
acter, but  consists  of  a  more  simple  ^ntal  contraction  of  the  small  ves- 
sels that  propagates  comparatively  little  impression  upon  other  parts 
of  the  circulatory  system.  %Vlien  the  impression  becomes  general,  it 
is  then  mostly  due,  as  in  venesection,  to  the  removal  of  a  quantity  of 
blood  adequate  to  a  universal  influence. 

939, yi  It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  therefore,  that  gener- 
al bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching  are  in  some  respects  distinct 
remedies,  and  that  cupping  is  the  least  useful  and  rarely  required. 
The  difference  between  them  lies  in  a  difference  in  the  operation  of 
the  principles  which  are  common  to  the  several  modes.  Some  of  these 
differences  appertain  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  which  is  far  more 
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concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  general  blood-letting  than  in  the  usual 
effects  of  leeching,  wliich  is  apt  to  engage  mostly  local  nervous  centres. 
The  effects  of  general  blood-letting  may  be  obtained  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree by  cupping,  through  more  inconsiderable  degrees  of  the  same  in- 
tiuences,  as,  also,  in  a  still  lesser  degree  by  applying  cupping-glasses  in 
the  operation  of  leeching.  The  difference  in  leeching  is  owing,  in  part, 
to  a  more  profound  impression  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve,  though  the 
other  methods  transmit  their  influences  through  this  nerve  (§921,  922). 

Of  the  Nervous  Power  in  its  Relation  to  the  Effects  of  Loss  of  Blood. 

940.  This  very  important  element  in  the  phenomena  which  arise 
from  loss  of  blood  must  be  amply  reviewed.  It  is  the  nervous  power  to 
which  are  owing  all  the  remarkable  results  that  are  in  active  progress 
afiter  the  beginning  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  blood-letting.  The 
operation  of  this  power  commences  at  the  earliest  contraction  of  the- 
small  vessels,  and  increases  in  the  ratio  of  that  contraction.  It  is  the 
same  power  that  exerts  so  vast  a  range  of  influences  in  directing  the 
effects  of  all  other  remedial,  as  well  as  morbific  agents,  and  whose  char- 
acteristics have  been  abeady  extensively  considered.  The  same  philos- 
ophy, too,  is  here  applicable  as  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the  nervous 
power  is  instrumental  in  organic  actions,  or  in  modifying,  or  in  propa- 
gating disease  (§  222-234,  450-530). 

941.  The  development  of  the  nervous  power  from  loss  of  blood  is 
owing  to  the  vital  impressions  that  lead  to  the  contraction  of  the  small 
vessels.  The  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres  is  thus  of  two  kinds — 
that  transmitted  by  vascular  contractions  in  other  parts,  and  that  from 
the  contraction  of  their  own  vessels ;  being,  in  the  latter  case,  analo- 
gous to  what  we  have  seen  to  arise  from  direct  experiments  (§  476- 
494),  from  the  operation  of  the  passions,  and  from  the  reflected  action 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  (§  227,  500,  944  c,  1039,  1040,  1056). 

942.  a.  Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  extensive  premises  before  us, 
loss  of  blood,  both  by  its  profound  influence  upon  the  small  vessels  of 
the  nervous  centres,  and  by  effects  transmitted  there  by  vascular  con- 
tractions in  other  parts,  clevelops  the  nervous  power  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner and  in  unusual  intensity  (S  227,  232).  This  influence  of  this  pow- 
er, reflected  abroad,  increases  that  contraction  of  the  general  capillary 
system  which  is  at  first  instituted,  in  all  parts,  in  general  blood-letting, 
by  the  direct  effect  of  loss  of  blood  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the 
whole  system  of  blood-vessels  (§  930,  931,  944  c>.— Note  Q,  p  .1122. 

942,  b.  In  leeching,  the  local  impression  generates  an  alterative  re- 
flex nervous  action  upon  susceptible  parts  through  centres  of  the  gan- 
glionic nerve,  and  when  strongly  made  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  and  occasions  a  general  reflex  nervous  influence  (§  113, 
224,  893  a,  c).  The  general  contraction  of  the  vessels  is  thus  more 
and  more  accelerated  as  the  loss  of  blood  goes  on,  the  nervous  power  is 
more  and  more  excited,  and  prostrates  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
this  in  an  increasing  ratio  as  syncope  approaches — ^Notb  Dd  p.  1132. 

942,  c  There  is  not,  therefore,  as  has  been  universally  supposed,  a 
withdrawment  of  the  nervous  influence  from  the  heart  during  a  parox- 
ysm of  syncope ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increased  determination  of 
that  power  upon  the  organs  of  circulation,  which,  indeed,  is  then  at  its 
acme  (§  475^,  476^  h,  479,  481  e,  487  g,  500  m,  509,  828  ^  951  c,  d). 

943,  a.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  by  Le  Gallois,  Philip,  and  others^ 
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that  tlio  afomacli  and  intestines  are  readily  and  powerfully  inftaenced 
by  impresBions  made  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  (jj 
491) ;  as  they  also  are,  like  the  heart,  by  mental  emotions.     As  dooajM 
therefore,  as  the  nervoue  centres  are  influenced  by  loss  of  blood  tho- 
nervous  influence  ia  felt  as  well  by  the  stomach  as  by  the  heart  and 
blood- vessels.     This  gastric  irritation  is  propagated  back  to  the  brain 
and  spiiial  cord,  and  increases  their  depressing  influence  on  all  the 
organs.     This  is  especially  manifest  immediately  before  the  occur- 
rence of  syncope,  which  it  contrihales  to  hasten.     Hence,  also,  the 
frequent  nausea  and  eructationgi  and  the  intestinal  evacuations,  which 
supervene  upon  the  impfesf^ions  made  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord^  or  as 
syncope  approaches  {§  902,  g).     It  is  for  this  reason  tliat  cathartic 
often  operate  during  the  pro^p-css  of  general  bloodletting,  when  they^ 
had  failed  antecedently,  and  where  no  ititestinal  inflammation  had  ex- 
isted to  interfere  with  their  eflects.     And  this  consideration,  by^lhe- 
way,  is  important  to  the  practitioner  when  he  is  deliberating  whether 
oloodletting  should  precede  the  exhibition  of  a  cathartic  or  an  emetic*  , 

943,  ^.  But,  it  is  also  true  that  ^e  intestinal  disturbance  ia  ofte 
owing  to  the  effect  of  nervous  influence  excited  by  some  emotion  of " 
the  mind  (§  892  J,  h) ;  when  its  reaction  upon  the  nervous  centres  may 
be  equally  as  great  as  when  the  disturbance  results  from  the  loes  of 
blood,  but  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  disease^  and  may  embarrass  the 
practitioner,  and  sacrifice  the  patient  to  an  imperfect  application  of  j 
the  remedy  (§  933)»     Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  say  that  excep-^ 
tions  Bometimes  occur;  and  when  such  demonstrations  are  made,tUejJ 
yield  the  most  convincing  proof  of  my  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  power  in  the  physiological  results  of  bloodletting,  and  its 
terative  influence  upon  disease  by  whatever  cause  the  influence  may  1 
excited.     Thus ;  *^  A  patient,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong,  **  was  so  alarmed 
at  the  preparation  for  bleeding,  that  syncope  occurred,  and  complete-1 
ly  stopped  an  inflammation  of  tho  pleura/*     Again,  '* cheer  up  the  pa- 
tient, and  he  ia  always  sure  to  do  well"  (§  227-230,  232,  1067). 

944,  a,  Wlien  syncope  arises  from  the  depressing  emotions,  or  from 
other  causes  whoso  primary  impression  is  upon  the  brain,  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  directly  prostrated  through  the  nervous  influence,  and 
by  a  reflex  action  instituted  by  the  stomach ;  while  a  certain  depress- 
ing effect  is  exerted  by  the  nervous  power  upon  the  extreme  and  cap- 
illary blood-vessels,  and  an  influence  from  this  change  is  propagated 
by  reflex  action  to  the  heart.     The  succession  of  changes  then,  as  re» 
spects  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  begins  more  on  the  side  of  the 
heart  than  when  they  are  determined  by  loss  of  blood ;  th©  contrac- 
tion of  the  capillary  vessels  being  also  more  consequent  on  the  failuraJ 
of  the  heart's  action  than  on  the  alterative  influence  of  the  nervous 
power.     We  must  also  explain,  in  the  foregoing  manner,  the  syncope  I 
which  follows  blows  upon  the  stomach,  the  crush  of  limbs,  surgical^ 
operations,  &c, ;    and  when  death  is  suddenly  produced  by  any  of 
these  causes,  it  is  owing  either  to  a  sudden  extinction  of  the  cerebro- 

jiinal  fiinctions,  or  to  a  powerful  determination  of  the  nervous  inflii*i 
Pence  upon  the  heart,  &:c.,  by  which  the  action  of  Uiat  organ  is  arrestedir 
(§  230,   480,  hiQ.y  510,  511),     The  same  is  true  of  the  proslradng  ef- 
fects of  nausea,  and  many  other  accidental  influences  which  spring 
up  during  the  operation  of  bloodletting. — See  ^  476^  A,  479,  902^. 
944,  h.  Since,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  bloodletting,  its  influencat'^ 
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are  profound,  not  only  on  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  upon  the 
whole  capillary  systena,  and  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action  is  greatly 
due  to  this  deep  impression  on  their  vital  constitution,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  acciaentid  causes  the  effect  consists  mostly  in  a  direct  de- 
pression of  the  heart's  action,  and  a  consequent  failure  of  supply  to 
(he  capillary  vessels,  without  essentially  affecting  their  vital  states,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  may  not  depend  on  syncope  as  a  test  of  the  influ- 
ences of  loss  of  blood  (§  959). 

944,  e.  The  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  as  arising  from  loss  of 
blood  is  an  incidental  result  of  a  profound  impression  upon  the  vires  vt*> 
te,  which  is  essentially  the  cause  of  the  development  and  modification 
of  the  nervous  influence.  The  contraction,  therefore,  is  only  an  evidence 
that  such  profound  impression  has  been  made,  just  as  in  other  exem* 
plifications  by  cathartics  and  emetics  (§  889  /,  902  g).  The  vascular 
contraction  occasioned  by  fear,  &c.,  produces  no  such  effects  (§  892^  b^ 
900, 902, 954  d,  961  e,  966, 986  b,  p.  837,  ^  1057^,  p.  827,  p.  920  Notb). 

944,  cL  Syncope  is  often  consummated  by  removing  the  ligature*  In 
this  case  the  action  of  the  heart  had  been  enfeebled  almost  to  an  acces- 
sion of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  suddenly 
thrown  upon  the  heart,  so  far  from  rousing  the  organ,  overpowers  its 
action.  It  is  in  this  way,  in  part,  when  the  heart  has  been  gradually 
prostrated  during  the  access  of  congestive  fever,  that  a  sudden  develop- 
ment of  the  attack  sometimes  produces  syncope.  Something,  however, 
is  evidently  owing,  in  this  case,  to  the  reflex  nervous  influence  of  the 
extreme  vessels  upon  the  heart,  but  probably  more  to  the  sudden  deter- 
mination o£  blood  from  the  circumference  at  the  access  of  the  cold  stage. 

945.  If  syncope  be  obstinate,  the  means  of  relief  will  be  such  as 
operate  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  will  subdue  the  depressing  character  of  the  nervous 
influence,  and  render  it  stimulant  to  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 
Pungent  vapors  to  the  nose,  cold  air,  cold  water  dashed  upon  the 
surface,  stimulants  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  ex- 
citing means  of  a  corresponding  kind,  as  well  as  perfect  rest,  will 
therefore  be  the  proper  remedies  (§  481,  e,  891^  k). 

In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries ,  vol.  i.,  p.  178 
(1840),  I  proposed,  in  cases  of  obstinate  and  alarming  syncope,  the 
operation  of  acupuncturation  of  the  heart ;  deriving  my  suggestion 
from  Marshall's  experiments  upon  frogs,  which  were  revived  by  that 

Frocess  when  apparently  dead  from  carbonic  acid.  Very  lately  (1843), 
see  in  the  Annali  Universali  di  Medicina,  that  Dr.  A.  Carraro  has 
successfully  repeated  these  experiments,  and  makes  the  same  appli- 
CKtion  to  the  human  subject  as  had  been  done  by  myself.  Th«  whole 
is  also  commonly  supposed  to  be  original  with  Carraro. 

When  syncope  supervenes,  if  the  subject  be  laid  in  a  horizontal 
posture  animation  returns,  and  it  may  be  again  suspended  by  revers- 
ing the  position.  These  phenomena  depend  upon  causes  now  essen- 
tially modified.  *•  No  man  ever  saw  the  sensorial  functions  continue 
a  single  minute  afler  the  heart  had  ceased  to  move.  When  the  body 
is  horizontal,  the  heart  circulates  the  blood  more  easily,  than  when 
any  part,  and  especially  so  large  a  part  as  the  head,  is  elevated."  If 
syncope  return  when  the  head  is  again  elevated,  it  will  depend  on  a 
more  simple  cause  than  what  originally  produced  it.  It  will  now 
arise  from  a  permanently  enfeebled  state  of  the  heart,  and  *'  its  ina 
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bility  to  condiiue  tlie  circulation^  and  thus  to  supply  tlie  brain  and  aiJ 
other  parts  with  blood ;"  and  such  is  always  the  taat  in  the  series  of 
causes  in  a  paroxysm  of  syncope.  In  the  iirst  instance  the  acdoD 
of  ibe  heart  is  prostnUed  tlirough  the  ner\  ous  inftuence  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  ;  jq  the  second,  the  functions  c»f  the  brain  are  impair- 
ed or  suspended  through  the  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart  (^  476-J^^). 
946,  a.  Many  examples  may  be  found  in  my  Essay  on  the  Fhiloko* 
phy  of  the  Operation  of  Loss  of  Blood,  which  show  the  ^eat  altera- 
tive nature  ot  the  nervous  power  as  developed  by  Woi^kI letting.  Let 
one  suffice  at  present.  Thus;  *'A  patient,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong, 
**  having  lost  only  an  ounce  of  blood,  from  the  shock  of  the  operation 
«yncope  came  on,  and  effectually  removed  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  brain''  (§  476^  h,  478,  479,  494,  509-ol  1,  827  d,  828  b,  c,  943). 

946,  h.  Examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  admit  but  one  interpre- 
tation. They  are  clear  illustrations  of  the  peculiar  properties  and 
laws  by  which  organic  beings  are  governed.  They  are  simple  ele- 
ments of  the  whole  philosophy  of  which  1  have  spoken,  as  it  respects 
the  specific  nature  of  the  propeities  and  actions  of  life,  of  their  mu- 
tability^ and  of  the  tremendous  influence  which  the  nervous  power  iii 
capable  of  exerting  upon  them.  It  is  the  same,  also,  when  life  is  in- 
stantly extingfuished  by  a  drop  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  of  the  alcohol- 
ic solution  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  apphed  to  the  tongue,  or 
by  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  by  aui^cal  operations,  kc*^  through 
reflex  actions  of  that  power  (^  222, 455  if  476^  i.  479, 500  c,  509,828). 

947.  The  philosophy  of  syncope,  as  expressed  by  M.  Piorry,  has 
been  the  philosophy  of  no  small  part  of  the  medical  world  ;  while  all 
the  antecedent  influences  of  blood  letting  have  been  more  universally 
referred  to  the  mechanical  diminution  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  syn- 
cope construed  upon  this  doctrine. 

•*  Syncope^"  says  the  eminent  Piorry,  "  whatever  majf  he  iU  camse^ 
consuls  in  a  suspen^hn  or  diminution  of  cerebral  action.  If  it  take 
place  a^iontaneausly  and  from  a  moral  cause  ^  it  is  the  action  of  the  e*- 
tephalon  that  u  attspcnded  ;  it  is  tlie  influence  of  this  organ  upon  (he 
heart  whirh  is  fliminished*^ 

We  have  seen,  however,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  body,  that  the 
nervous  system  has  little  other  influence  upon  the  organic  functions 
than  that  of  contributing  to  their  fnndaniental  action ;  those  functions 
being  all  carried  on  by  the  organic  properties,  which  are  maintained 
in  •operation  by  stimuli  peculiar  to  each,  but  mostly  by  the  blood. 
The  nervous  power  becomes  a  stimulant,  or  depressant,  or  modifying 
cause,  to  the  organic  and  animal  functions  only  as  developed  by  those 
stimuli  or  by  other  physical  or  moral  causes(§  177-191,223,226,527, 
232,  478,  &c.}.  It  is  also  fully  demonstrated  thai  the  entire  removal 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  does  not  aflect  the  action  of  the  heart,  if 
raspiration  be  artificially  maintained  (^  477,  479,  481  h),  when  the 
muscular  motion  of  the  heart  is  excited  by  rellex  action  of  the  gang- 
lionic system  (^  473^),  When  we  consider,  also^  how  powerfully  the 
heait  may  be  influenced  by  slight  mechanical  or  other  agents  applied 
to  the  brain,  or  spinal  cord  (|  480,  &c.),  even  when  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation is  destroyed^  and  the  whole  inferior  portion  of  the  organ  re- 
moved, we  shall  belter  understand,  in  this  way,  how  loss  of  blood, 
<T»dors,  olTeneive  sights,  and  mental  causes,  produce  syncope,  than  by 
ijnpposing  that  it  is  through  their  direct  suspension  of  the  cerebral 
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fbnctions.  Violent  passions  have,  doubtless,  the  eflfect  of  extinguish- 
ing, at  once,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  brain ;  but  then  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  ceases  at  once,  and  is  clearly  owing  to  the  sudden 
lesion  of  the  brain,  while  in  syncope  the  action  of  the  heart  is  only  di- 
minished. Nevertheless,  even  in  the  fbrmer  case,  a  pernicious  ner- 
vous influence  is  suddenly  determined  upon  the  whole  circulatory 
system  (§  479,  509,  510).  Again,  it  is  only  the  depressing  emotions » 
like  fear,  grief,  disgust;  and  such  causes  as  in  any  degree  exert  a  sed- 
ative influence  on  the  circulation,  that  are  known  to  produce  undoubt- 
ed syncope,  while  those  like  joy  and  anger,  which  always  excite  the 
action  of  the  heart,  alone  extinguish  life  instantaneously.  One  aflec- 
tion,  too,  is  common,  while  the  other  is  rare ;  and  when  the  latter 
takes  place  it  is  probable  that  there  exists  an  apoplectic  predisposi- 
tion. In  one  case  the  action  of  the  heart  is  suddenly  depressed;  in 
the  other  it  is  powerfully  excited.  Doubtless,  too,  in  the  latter  in- 
stance the  violent  impulse  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain  contributes, 
j>er  se,  to  the  sudden  subversion  of  the  cerebral  powers.  While,  there- 
fore, in  syncope  from  fear  and  grief  the  blood  is,  at  the  onset,  divert- 
ed from  die  head ;  in  sudden  death  from  joy  or  anger  a  preternatural 
quantity  is  determined  upon  the  brain  (^  227,  476^  A,  500  m,  826  cc). 
948.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  various  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  when  they  arise  from  loss  of  blood, 
are  chiefly  dependent  on  reflex  nervous  influence,  or  remote  sympa- 
thy, and  that  this  influence  is  greatest  when  syncope  ensues  (§  481,  h). 
Nor  is  there  at  any  stage  of  t£at  complex  series  of  changes,  from  the 
first  impression  that  follows  the  loss  of  blood  to  their  end  in  syncope, 
a  deficiency,  but  a  redundancy,  of  blood  at  the  centre  of  circulation ; 
and,  if  death  ensue,  the  vital  fluid  is  always  found  accumulated  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  (^  1039). 

949.  Summarily,  also,  we  have  now  seen  that  it  is  the  eflect  of 
loss  of  blood,  per  se,  to  so  modify  the  vital  states  of  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  as  to  result  in  their  contraction,  and  that  when  this  con- 
traction begins  in  the  vessels  as  the  eflect  of  the  loss,  it  excites  the 
nervous  influence  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  suddenness  of  the 
impression;  that  this  influence  is  then  propagated  abroad,  and  in- 
creases the  contraction  of  the  capillaries  at  large ;  that  this  eflect  of 
the  nervous  influence  is  reflectea  back  upon  the  nervous  centres,  by 
which  the  nervous  influence  is  still  farther  excited ;  that  circles  of 
reflex  actions  become  thus  established ;  that  the  nervous  influence  is 
now,  also,  exerted  with  a  depressing  eflect  upon  the  heart,  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  that  this  eflect  is  reverberated  upon  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord,  by  which  the  intensity  of  the  nervous  influence  is  farther  m- 
creased;  that  the  reflex  nervous  actions,  and  the  multiplying  causes  of 
nervous  influence,  become,  therefore,  exceedingly  complex,  and  in- 
crease in  their  ratio  till  the  heart  is  prostrated  by  that  influence  and 
by  the  central  determination  of  blood,  when  syncope  takes  place  as 
an  immediate  consequence  (§  476}  h,  481  A,  500  iw,  944  c). 

But,  we  have  also  seen,  that  if  too  little  blood  be  taken,  in  certain 
conditions  of  disease,  results  of  an  opposite  nature  to  the  foregroing, 
and  an  aggravation  of  disease,  may  ensue,  though  they  vnjl  be 
brought  about  through  the  same  physiological  principles  (§  965. 
98S-989).     Natural  laws*are  at  the  foundation  (§  901,  904  c,  bb). 

And  now  I  say,  if  the  foregoing  results  of  loes  of  blood  be  com- 
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pared  with  the  efFecta  of  other  remedial  or  morbific  agents,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  close  analogy  and  barmony  of  laws  distinguish  their  nio- 

I  dus  operandi.  And  such  is  always  the  simplicity  of  natnre  in  her  fun- 
damental institMions  (§  137  e,  150-152). 

950,  From  what  has  been  now  seen  of  the  profound  influencas  of 
bloodletting  upon  the  nervous  centres,  especially  when  syncope  ap* 

!  proacheSp  wo  readily  accoufjt  for  those  inflammations,  and  that  fai 
overrated  irritation  of  modern  physicians,  which  occasionally  euper- 
vene  on  the  loss  of  blood  (§  1020-1023);  sometimes,  though  rarely, 

I  from  an  excess  of  tlie  remedy,  but  more  frequently  from  its  deS- 
ciency,  and  still  more  so  from  its  frequent  application  in  small  quan- 
tities where  a  greater  loss  is  demanded.  If  the  loss  be  excessive,  or 
blood-letting  not  appropriate  to  the  case,  it  gives  rise  to  a  morbific  re- 

I  flection  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  capillary  blood-vessels.  ^Vhen 
tlie  loss  is  small  and  fi^quently  repeated,  an  irritable  state  of  the  whole 

]  vascular  system  is  thus  cstablishedj  which  may  not  only  increase  the 
inflammation  which  the  remedy  was  intended  to  subdue,  but  may  be- 
come the  foundation  of  disease  in  other  parts  (§  476^  A,  479,  500  r/r,  UG5 
i,  982-1001,  1005  c,  1024  ;  also,  Kriemcr's  Mcpernnenis,  §  485). 

In  all  these  cases  the  whole  system  of  capillary  blood-vessels  has  a 
large  share  in  the  primary  impression;  but  a  peculiar  influence  is  de- 
termined upon  them  by  the  violence  inflicted  on  the  extreme  capillaries 
of  the  brain.  Inflammation,  therefore,  mny  he  lighted  up,  as  a  conse- 
sequence,  either  in  the  brain  or  some  other  part,  but  especially  tbc 

I  brain  {§  230,  231).  Hence,  also,  the  general  vascular  excitement,  and 
that  deliriumj  coma,  stertorous  brcal hi njj^  and  those  convulsions,  retch- 
ings, and  involuntary  liftesfmal  evacuations ;  some  of  which  so  frequent- 
ly follow  exccKsive  loss  of  blood.  Although  blood-letting,  therefore^  b« 
a  remedy  for  infla  mi  nation,  the  cxccs.^ivc  use  of  it,  as  will  be  farther 
show^n,  may  itidjiice  that  affection  j  and  even  then  the  cautious  ab&lrac- 
tion  of  blood  bj  leeches  still  proves,  by  its  cnrative  influence,  as  re- 
ported by  some,  the  nattire  of  tlie  affection,  and  the  sanative  power  of 
the  remedy  when  well  directed  (§  901,  097,  1024  a,  1057),*— Note  Q. 
051,  rt.  Let  us  nt>w  regard  the  foregoing  morbific  effect  of  loss  of 
blood  (§  950)  in  connection  with  two  examples,  one  of  coincident,  the 
other  of  an  opposite,  nature,  to  show  the  eflcct  of  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  capillary  vcsircls  of  all  parts,  as  illustrative  of  this  agency  in 
the  operation  of  blood-lei  ting,  as  well  as  of  all  other  remedies.  The 
first  example  is  the  greatest  glance  that  has  been  made  toward  the  prac- 
tical pliilosophy  of   the  nervous  system  as  expounded  in  this  work, 

I  and  as  first  developed  in  the  Med  and  Physiotog,  Comm. — ^Thus : 

"It  is  certain,"  gays  MuUer,  ^' that  nervous  influence  is  the  princi- 

I  pal  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  capillanes  of  certain  parts 

bdin'itig  the  state  of  vital  turgescence/'  "In  the  instantaneous  injection 
of  the  cheeks  with  blood  in  the  act  of  blushing,  and  of  the  whole  head 

I  under  the  influence  of  violent  passions,  the  local  phenomena  are  evi- 

[  dently  induced  by  the  nervous  influence*     The  active  congestion  of  cer- 

I  lain  organs  of  the  brain,  for  example,  while  they  arc  in  a  state  of  ex- 

'  citement,  is  a  similar  phenomenon'*  (p.  827,  p.  920  Note).— Note  Q, 

These  several  examples,  how^ever  various  may  be  the  remote  causes 

of  the  phenomena,  are  so  nearly  alike  that  they  may  be  regarded  aa  one, 

*  The  cum  live  ofTftCt  it  to  b«  oxplninod  by  leeches  opfinitiog  through  local  Aerrous  ren- 
lera.  See  §  407,  6911  <r,  r,  (fi3  </,  Vmf,  TA  h,  102 1  ff. 
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Mid  it  is  not  less  obvious  that  they  involve  the  philosophy  of  inflamma- 
tion as  induced  by  loss  of  blood,  or  as  it  springs  from  other  causes. 

951,  6.  And  now  for  the  opposite  result,  which  is  brought  about 
by  precisely  the  same  immediate  exciting  cause,  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, though  not  so  supposed  by  the  distinguished  observer. 

"  When  a  patient,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong,  "  had  lost  only  an  ounce 
of  blood,  from  the  shock  of  the  operation  syncope  came  on  and  ef- 
fectually removed  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain."  Again,  "  a 
oatient,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  was  so  alarmed  at  the  preparation 
(or  bleeding,  that  syncope  occurred,  and  completely  stopped  an  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura"  {See  §  476^  A,  479,  955  a). 

951,  c.  Looking  at  the  foregoing  examples  in  their  true  relations, 
there  may  be  advantageously  considered,  besides  their  immediate  ob- 
ject, certain  other  points  which  reflect  a  strong  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  nervous  power,  the  causes  and  mode  of  its  development,  its 
modifications  by  the  nature  of  its  exciting  causes,  its  subsequent  prop* 
agation  to  parts  remote  from  the  brain  and  upon  the  brain  itself,  and 
its  remarkable  influences  upon  all  parts.  Ih  the  examples  before  us 
we  see  that  power  variously  and  in  unusual  operation.  We  see  that 
it  is  positively  developed  by  excessive  loss  of  blood,  by  shame,  by  the 
violent  exciting  passions,  producing  a  high  arterial  action,  or  inflam- 
niation  of  the  brain  or  of  other  parts  in  one  case  (§  950),  instanta- 
neous injection  of  the  cheeks  with  blood  in  another,  and  the  brain  and 
whole  head  in  another  (§  951,  a) ;  and  these  are  corresponding  re- 
sults. We  see,  also,  that  an  exactly  opposite  eflect  is  produced  by 
the  loss  of  only  one  ounce  of  blood,  and  in  another  instance  by  the 
operation  of  fear  alone  (§  951,  b);  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain 
being  overthrown  in  the  former  case,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  pleu- 
ra in  the  latter.  The  common  nature  of  the  modifying  cause  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  and  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  more  remote  ex- 
citing causes,  excessive  loss  of  blood  in  one  case,  an  ounce  in  anoth- 
er, shame,  anger,  and  fear  in  others,  the  close  analogies,  yet  diversifi- 
ed results,  in  one  series  of  the  cases,  and  the .  absolute  opposition  in 
the  other  series,  yet  each  example  in  this  series  exactly  alike,  though 
involving  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood  in  one  of  the  instances  and 
fear  in  the  other ;  when,  I  say,  we  consider  these  things,  we  must  ad- 
mit not  only  the  common  nature  of  the  intervening  cause,  but  that  this 
cause  is  liable  to  be  variously  modified  by  the  agents  which  rouse  it 
into  action,  and  that,  however  apparently  estranged  from  each  other 
may  be  many  of  these  agents,  they  modify  the  incidental  cause  in 
modes  corresponding  with  the  eflects.  A  common  philosophy  applies, 
therefore,  to  all  the  cases,  and  this  philosophy  is  equally  true  of  those 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  which  determme  the  same  eflects  upon 
distant  parts  when  applied  to  the  alimentary  canal,  or  to  the  skin,  &c., 
and  therefore,  also,  of  the  whole  compass  of  remote  sympathy.  The 
type  of  the  whole  is  in  the  examples  before  U8(^  475-^,  500  m,  1056). 

951,  J.  It  is  farther  worthy  of  remark  that  the  examples  (§  951,  b) 
«how  how  powerfully  the  nervous  influence  may  be  determined  upon 
the  organic  constitution  of  the  brain  by  tfte  loss  of  a  single  ounce  of 
blood,  and  in  the  case  of  the  pleuritic  inflammation  by  fear  alone ; 
while  either  case  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  philosophy  which  I  have 
propounded  of  the  modus  operandi  of  bloodletting,  and  that  it  is  in 
no  respect  of  a  mechanical  nature.  These  examples  also  demonstrate 
my  position  that  the  nervous  influence  is  most  profoundly  felt  when 
syncope  comes  on. 
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052,  a,  Somo  of  the  finest  illustrationB  of  the  effect  of  bloodlettiDir 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  ihe  extreme  vessels  of  the  arterial  gy^ 
tem,  cither  directly  throu]^h  the  loss  of  blood,  or, by  alterative  reflex 
nervous  actions,  are  shown  by  the  changes  which  lake  place  in  the 
blood  while  flowing  from  the  arm  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

952,  h.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  foregoing  changes  may 
be  induced  by  a  very  small  loss  of  blood.  Thus,  a  patient  of  mine 
was  attacked  with  pneumonia,  after  convalescence  had  begun  in>in  a 
protracted  fever,  oho  was  placed  in  an  erect  posture,  and  an  ounce 
of  blood  was  drawn,  in  a  full  stream,  into  each  of  three  wine-glasaes : 
when  syncope  took  place.  In  iho  first  glass  the  blood  had  a  thick, 
itrong,  indented,  huff,  and  a  fimbriated  edge ;  in  the  second  the  buff 
was  sensibly  less,  and  the  other  peculiarities  were  diminished ;  in  the 
third  they  bad  disappeared, 

952,  c.  On  the  contrary,  however,  in  a  case  of  inflammatory  ferer 
Hewaon  observed  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  the  appearance  of  the 
inflammatory  buff  only  on  the  fourth  cup. 

952,  d,  **  There  is  a  very  conaiderable  difference  to  be  sometimes 
observed  in  the  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  in  blood  taken  in  differ* 
ent  cups  from  the  same  patient  at  the  same  bleeding*  In  some  in- 
stances this  difference  has  been  observed  nearly  one  half," — War- 
Prop.  Sometimes  more  than  one  half*— Scud  A  more.  **The  same  is 
relatively  increased  during  the  continuance  of  bleeding;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  great  a  change  will  take  place  in  this  respect  at  minute 
periods.'* — TiiACKKAii.  And  so  Gendfrin,  Stokes,  &c.  A  gain »  bow- 
ever,  the  foregoing  phenomena  ai*e  sometimes  directly  reversed;  and 
an  increased  quantity  of  fibrin,  and  a  diminution  of  serum,  have  been 
found  in  each  successive  cup.  These  conditions,  too,  as  well  as  the 
preceding,  depend,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  rapidity  with  whicli  the 
olood  is  abstracted.  Mead,  the  ablo  hu moralist  of  other  dap,  ob- 
serves, that  **  the  blood  may  certainly  undergo  any  imaginable  changes 
by  alterations  made  in  its  motions  only'*  (^  500  m,  687^). 

952,  f*  If  syncope  take  place,  the  blood  not  only  generally  loses  its 
inflammatory  characteristics  (b),  but  the  clot  is  often  much  softer  and 
more  voluminous.  Should  the  inflammation  afterward  go  on,  the 
blood  will  be  found  to  have  resumed  its  former  peculiarities, 

952,y!  Blood,  drawn  from  a  person,  or  from  an  animal  about  to 
faint,  coagulates  very  rapidly.     In  this  case,  the  rapidity  of  coagula- 
tion appears  to  bear  a  remarkablo  ratio  to  the  depression  of  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  solids;  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  slaughter* 
houses.     But,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  when  death  is  suddenly  pro- 
duced through  the  nervous  system  by  Wows  on  the  stomach,  apoplexy, 
dec,  or  by  running,  lightning,  organic  affections  of  the  heart.  Sec*,  or 
vrhen  the  powers  of  life  are  gfreatly  reduced  by  malignant  fevers,  the 
\  blood  generaly,  though  not  always,  remains  fluid, 
'      These  soeminff  paradoxes  are  resolved  by  supposing  peculiar  influ- 
J&nces  of  the  solids  upon  the  blood,  according  to  the  specific  modifica- 
\  tions  of  their  organic  projjprties ;  these,  as  well  as  all  the  other  dif- 
rferenccs  and  changes,  being,  therefore,  an  evidence  that  bloodletting 
[produces  its  effects  upon  the  virei  riVo?  of  the  solids,  and  that  the  or- 
I  tanic  properties  J  other  things  being  equal,  vrill  be  affected  according 
[  to  the  quantity  of  blood  taken,  the  manner  of  taking  it,  Sec. 

952,  g,  Muagrave,  in  adverting  to  the  rapid  changes  which  tako 
place  in  the  blood  during  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting,  re- 
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marks  that  these  alterations  *'  require  the  agency  of  some  third  power ; 
for  to  suppose  that  the  hlood  undergoes  so  sudden  a  change  merely 
by  the  quantity  being  lessened,  would  hardly  be  more  extraordinary, 
than  to  imagine  that  pouring  a  glass  of  brandy  out  of  a  bottle  would 
turn  the  rest  into  cider**  (^  1087).*-See  Kriemer's  experiment  ^  485. 

952,  h.  How  futile,  therefore,  the  recent  observations  of  Andral  as 
to  the  relative  quantity  of  lymph  in  inflammatory  diseases !  The  most 
bloodless  subjects  are  often  liable  to  inflammation,  and  the  loss  of  one 
or  two  ounces  may  aflect,  essentially,  the  proportion  of  lymph  in  the 
next  two  ounces  (^  688  ee).  Here,  therefore,  is  proof  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  which  stamps  all  these  inquiries  as  humoral  assump- 
tions. Indeed,  Andral,  himself,  had  long  before  settled  the  fallacy  of 
these  later  observations  by  the  well-grounded  statement,  in  his  Path- 
ological Anatomy,  that  **  no  one  solid  can  undergo  the  slightest  mod- 
ification without  producing  some  derangement  in  the  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  the  materials  destined  to  form  blood,  or  to  be  separated  from 
it."     And  this,  too,  from  the  father  of  modern  humoralism  (§  699  c). 

GENERAL    AND    PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON   BLOODLETTING. 

Of  the  General  Extent  of  the  Remedy. 

953,  The  vital  influences  of  loss  of  blood  originate  in  the  vital  re- 
lations of  the  blood  to  the  organic  properties  of  the  solids.  The  blood 
being  the  pabulum  vita,  the  solids  are  extremely  sensitive  to  any  loss 
of  this  fluid  they  may  sustain.  This  sensitiveness  resides  in  the  or- 
ganic properties  (§  184,  &c.).  Inflammation  and  fever  being,  also  es- 
sentially constituted  by  a  morbid  condition  of  those  properties  (which 
are  more  susceptible  for  being  thus  afiected  (§  137  a,  143  c)),  the  Toss 
of  blood,  especially  in  general  bloodletting,  makes  an  instantaneous 
and  profound  impression  upon  them,  by  which  their  morbid  condition 
is  so  radically  altered  that  nature  reacts  at  once,  and  sometimes 
completes  the  cure  almost  on  the  instant  (§  137  e,  151,  152). 

954,  a.  There  can  be  no  general  rule  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  should  be  abstracted  in  any  given  case  of  disease,  or  as  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  abstraction  should  be  made.  This  must  al- 
ways depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  and  upon 
the  eflects  of  the  remedy  during  its  application,  which  should,  of  course, 
be  superintended  by  the  physician  (§  675). 

.  954,  b.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certain,  in  a  general  sense,  that  some 
definite  quantity  of  blood  should  be  removed;  and  this,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  affected  organs,  the  character  and  intensity  of  the 
disease,  &c  (§  133-156).  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  present 
efliects,  but  to  the  permanent  influences  of  the  remedy.  This  perma* 
nence  cannot  oflen  be  maintained  without  the  continued  operation  of 
a  certain  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  general  capillary  system 
(§  514  g,  516  d,  no.  6).  Dry  cupping,  therefore,  and  all  similar  ex- 
pedients which  are  prompted  entirely  by  erroneous  views  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  loss  of  blood,  produce  none  of  the  eflects  which  ap- 
pertain to  bloodletting  in  any  of  its  modes.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
accede  either  to  the  dry  cupping  of  the  distmguished  mechanical  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Amott,  or  to  his  opinion  "  that  it  is  a  great  modem  im- 
provement in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  in  bleeding  for  the  cure 
of  inflammation  to  take  the  blood  away  as  quickb^  as  possible;  since 

*  This  ooncloflioii  was  no  farther  theoretiod,  bat  wis  founded  upon  a  commoiMenM 
viaw  of  the  ezigendes  of  the  case. 
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intense  inflammations  of  the  brain,  lungs,  bowek,  &c.,  are  equally  re- 
moved by  faintness,  whether  it  happens  after  the  loss  of  two  ouncefr 
of  blood,  or  of  fifty." — Arnott's  Physics,  ^. 

954,  c.  In  general  bloodletting,  the  nearer  the  loas  is  carried  totli 

foint  of  syncope   the  more  profound  and  perraanent  will  be  its  efiect^ 
n  gravfc  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever  this  amount  of  influence  i 
required,  and  perhaps  at  repeated  applications  of  the  remedy  (§  999). 

954,  d    When  syncope  is  induced  by  loss  of  blood  alone  it  is  a  leal 
that  the  vital  condition  of  the  small  blood-vessels  baa  been  strongly  aSd 
fected ;  but  more  or  leas  bo,  in  a  general  sense,  in  the  ratio  of  thi 
quantity  abstractedp     Like  the  contraction  of  those  vessels,  syncoj] 
is  one,  though  a  less  simple,  consequence  of  the  vital  impreaaioQ  ex- 
erted upon  them  (^  944  c*  961  e). 

955,  u.  It  should  be  said,  therefore,  in  qualification  of  the  statement 
in  section  951,  h^  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  the  loss  of  a  single 
ounce  of  bloody  by  venesection,  will  subvert  inflammation  of  any  of^ 
gan,  especially  of  the  brain,  even  tliough  the  nervous  influence  be 
intensely  developed  as  to  establish  syncope  (^961,  c).  The  following 
are  common  examples,  and  ^o  with  the  others  to  illustrate  my  doc* 
trine  of  the  ner\  ous  influence.     Thus,  Dr.  Armstiong : 

955,  h*  "  A  patient,  at  the  point  of  death  from  acute  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  fifty  ounces,  when 
he  had  obtained  no  relit*f  If  we  had  stopped  here,  in  two  hours  thi 
patient  would  have  died.  After  abstracting  about  six  ounces  mor 
blood  syncope  came  on,  from  which  he  recovered  convalescent." 

If  this  patient  had  been  bled  in  an  erect  posture  and  from  botli 
arms,  and  had  syncope  followed  the  loss  of  fifteen  or  twenty  our 
of  blood,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  have  been  saved. 

Again,  another  patient  of  Armstrong's  **bad  been  once  bled,  aP»l 
ter  which  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  lungs  returned,     H« 
had  nearly  expired  from  the  bleeding  ;  hut  the  symptoms  were  bo  utJ 
gent  that  I  determined  to  bleed  him  decisively,  and  I  told  his  friendsn 
that  he  might  perhaps  even  die  under  the  operation,     I  bled  him  de- 
cisively, and  syncope  came  on  suddenly  and  continued  some  time,  so 
that  I  thought  lie  would  have  died.     H©  recovered  afterward  with 
small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium**  (§  892  J,  t,  1068), 

955,  c.  Examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  have  been  of  constant  oc- 
currence, in  the  hands  of  enlightened  understanding,  from  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  who  began  the  example.  The  proper  rule  in  extreme 
cases  was  observed,  as  above,  by  Arm  strong,  and  was  thus  laid  down 
by  Celsus :  "  It  may  happen,'*  says  Celsus,  "  that  a  disease  may  re- 
([uire  bloodletting  when  the  system  seems  unable  to  bear  it.  Yet,  if 
there  appear  no  other  remedy,  and  the  patient  must  perish  unless  re- 
lieved by  a  rash  attempt^  it  is  then  tbe  part  of  a  good  physician  to  de* 
clare  that  bloodletting  is  the  last  resource  of  his  art,  but  that  it  maj 
precipitate  death.  Having  done  this,  he  ehould  bleed,  if  desirea 
There  can  be  no  room  for  hesitation  in  cases  like  this,  since  ^t  is  bet 
ter  to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  none  at  all.  And  this  ought  espe- 
cially to  be  done  when  a  paroxysm  of  fever  has  nearly  destroyed  a 
patient,  and  another  equally  severe  is  likely  to  follow.  So,  aUo,  in 
palsy,  and,  again,  when  angina  euffiicates"  (§  892  c,  892j  t,  1068). 

955,  d.  Hero  the  importance  is  fully  shown,  not  only  of  abstractini 
a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  but  of  obtaining  a  full  impression  from  tm^ 
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t.«rebro-spina]  influence,  in  maify  cases  of  inflammatory  affections,  as, 
■Ibo,  the  error  of  Marshall  Hall's  recommendation  thdt  "  bloodletting 
should  never  be  carried. to  actual  syncope,  but  only  to  the  very  first 
signs  of  approaching  syncope,  which  is,  in  fact,  to  be  prevented  by  im- 
mediately laying  the  patient  in  the  recui&bent  position."  Many  exam- 
pies  of  the  foregoing  nature  are  presented  in  the  Commentaries,  and 
others  will  follow  in  the  present  work. 

955,  e.  Where  bloodletting  has  been  already  carried  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, yet  the  original  disease  still  perseveres ;  or  when  we  are  called 
at  the  advanced  stages  of  inflammation  or  fever,  or  where  inflamma- 
tions may  spring  up  in  subjects  exhausted  by  long  confinement,  or  in 
broken-down  constitutions,  the  rules  of  practice  are  less  precise,  and 
depend  more  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  But, 
in  a  general  sense,  so  long  as  any  severe  or  obstinate  inflammation 
may  be  present,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  we  shall  scarcely  go  wrong 
in  abstracting  more  or  less  blood,  not  seldom  freely,  either  by  the  lan- 
cet or  by  leeches.  This  is  the  dictate  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  enforced 
by  the  soundest  experience.  They  are  often  cases,  however,  which 
demand  habits  of  critical  observation,  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  an 
unremitting  attention  to  medical  pursuits.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  often 
but  little  better  than  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Without  these  requisites, 
where  uncertainty  prevails  in  critical  conjunctures  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  whole  matter  to  nature.  In  such  emergencies  she  will  oflener 
triumph  than  the  unskillful  practitioner,  who  may  only  embarrass  her 
eflbrts.  "  Medici  plus  interdum  quiete,  quam  movendo,  prqficerunt,*^ 
This  principle  holds  in  the  foregom?  cases  where  art  is  imbecile  from 
ignorance.  And  so  it  is  from  inadequate  bloodletting  in  the  early 
stages  of  inflammation  and  fever. 

But,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  two  most  important  objects  to 
be  considered  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is, 

Ist  To  adapt  our  remedies  in  all  respects  to  the  nature  and  existing 
condition  of  the  pathological  states, 

2d.  To  carry  them  as  far  as  and  no  farther  than  the  institution  of 
such  a  change  as  tcill  enable  Nature  to  take  upon  herself  most  success- 
fully, the  work  of  cure  (§  857). 

956.  General  bloodletting  is  the  proper  mode  of  depletion,  espe- 
cially after  the  age  of  infancy  (§  576,  e),  in  all  forms  of  fever,  and  in 
all  the  active  inflammations  of  the  internal  viscera.  This  is  particu- 
larly required  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  on  account  of  the 
universal  change  which  general  bloodletting  induces  in  the  sanguif- 
erous organs ;  thereby  relieving,  at  once,  the  instruments  of  disease  of 
a  redundant  quantity  of  blood,  and  immediately  reducing  the  force 
with  which  the  blood  is  distributed.  There  is  also  thus  obtained  a 
farther  important  advantage  from  the  potent  reflex  nervous  influence 
which  is  determined  upon  the  instruments  of  disease  by  a  great  and 
sudden  change  of  action  throughout  the  arterial  system,  as  well  as 
fronk  influences  exerted  upon  the  general  vital  conditions  of  numer- 
ous organs  ;  the  very  effect  upon  the  skin,  for  example,  and  especially 
upon  the  intestinal  canal,  reflecting  a  nervous  influence  upon  other  or- 
gans which  may  be  the  seats  of  disease ;  just  as  when  antimony  or  ip- 
ecacuanha send  their  influences  abroad  in  a  more  direct  manner 
through  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  or  call  up  the  co-operation  of 
the  skin  with  that  tissue  in  subduine  pulmonary  inflammations  (§ 
614,  h),  by  exciting  a  complex  circle  of  reflex  nervous  actions. 
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957,  Oh  the  other  hand,  if  the  treatment  have  been  begun  by  i 
roraediea,  or  if  it  liave  been  neglected,  and  disease  have  tlius  acqia 
ed  tho  force  nf  habit  (§  539),  or  if  general  arterial  excitement  have  ex- 
isted and  gone  down  spontaneously,  or,  in  neglected  cases,  under  ibo 
inlloence  of  remedial  agents,  even  of  loss  of  blood,  and  however  sud- 
denly, the  results  in  the  preceding  section  can  he  obtained  only  in  an 
hdbrior  degree  by  general  bloodletting.  Comparatively  little  change 
of  action  may  tlicn  be  induced  in  tho  vessels  generally ;  or  the  effect 
of  general  bloodletting  may  be  lost  in  the  influence  of  habit  (§  539.  &c). 
Here,  too,  the  remedy  is  on  a  par,  in  principle,  with  all  others.  Ner- 
erthelcss,  general  bloodlettiDg  ia  likely  to  be  important  at  any  stage 
of  visceral  inflammation  so  long  as  tho  disease  exists  in  much  intensi- 
ty;  whatever  treatment  may  have  been  pursued,  or  however  the  dis- 
ease may  have  been  neglected.  But,  should  a  manifest  abatement 
have  followed  under  any  of  the  foregoing  circumstances,  leeching  may 
then  become  far  more  efficient  than  venesection  (§  892*  t,  1008). 

958,  a.  In  the  ordinary  forms  of  active  inflammation,  and  where 
practicable  in  fever  {§  961-970),  the  first  bloodletting  should  be  tlie 
largest,  and  this  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  cttMw 
We  may  often  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  by  a  aioglo  blow,  as  it 
were;  which  is  incomparably  better,  in  grave  inflammations  and  fe- 
vers»  than  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  which  may  even  fail,  or  prove  detri- 
tnentalf  tn  the  end,  where  greater  decision,  at  the  onset,  would  have 
completed  a  cure  (§  950,  965). 

958,  ^.  It  appears,  also,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  general  bloodletting  should  always  be  conducted  by  the  physi- 
cian ;  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  disappointments  that  have  arisen 
from  consigning  the  application  of  this  important  remedy  to  the  hands 
of  barbers  and  leecbers  that  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute  \fith  many. 
Leeching  may  be  done  by  the  unprofessional,  because  it  operates 
•upon  a  modihed  piinciple  from  that  uf  general  bloodletting;  and  it  is 
much  less  important  as  to  the  precise  quantity  of  blood  which  should 
be  abstracted,  partic^ularly  on  account  of  alowness  (^  476^  A,  921,  937), 
But*  in  general  bloodletting,  every  thing  may  depend  upon  an  ex- 
act effect  at  the  moment  of  the  operation  ;  and  that  will  depend  not 
only  upon  the  precise  quantity  of  blood  abstracted,  but  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient,  the  size  of  the  orifice,  the  flow  of  the  bkH>d,  the 
management  of  the  patient*s  mind  so  that  tnental  emotions  shall  not 
interfere,  and  upon  other  well- regulated  influences  which  tlie  skillful 

'  physician  can  alone  determine,  and  alone  estimate.     Nor  can  the  most 

''^experienced  and  gifted  practitioner  ever  foretell,  in  any  given  case  of 
disease,  what  quantity  of  blood  should  be  abstracted^  by  the  general 
method,  under  the  best-regulated  circumstances. 

This  practice  of  intrusting  the  operation  of  general  bloodloTiing  to 
the  ignorant  will  cease  to  be  tolerated  when  the  jfwdm  o/nr a mli  oi'  l\ie 

[•remedy  shall  come  to  be  appreciated  and  at-knowledged ;  nor,  nntil 
then,  will  it  undergo  in  the  hands  of  tlio  professional  that  juftt  tmpli* 

i nation,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  disease,  which  rai*ely  failft  to 

p illustrate  its  remedial  effects, 

958,  c.  I  must  now  refer  the  reader  to  those  divisions  of  my  «ub- 

"jecc  whore  the  distinctions  are  considered  between  leeching,  general 
bloodletting,  and  cupping,  for  other  remarks  relative  to  the  just  quan^ 
rities  of  blood  that  should  be  abstracted  in  certain  given  forma  of  dta- 
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ease,  and  which  were  there  introduced  for  the  pari)ose  of  illustrating 
the  distinctions  between  those  several  modes  of  bloodletting. 

959,  a.  Finally,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  bloodletting  operates,  as  well  as  irom  experience, 
the  rule  as  laid  down  by  Br.  Marshall  Hall,  and  other  late  writers, 
that  '*  Syncope  is  a  uniform  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  blood  to  he  ah* 
stractedt  and  which  the  nature  of  the  case  may  demand j'^*  is  fallacious. 
Dr.'  Wardrop  gives  us  the  same  rule.  "  Jhe  state  of  fainting,"  ho 
says,  "  is  to  be  considered  an  index  of  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
necessary  to  be  removed  for  the  relief  oi  the  disease."  On  the  con- 
trary, syncope  may  depend  on  so  many  other  causes  than  loss  of 
blood,  the  actual  tolerance  at  the  first  operation  may  be  so  little  that 
its  repetition  may  be  indispensable  soon  after  the  patient  revives,  and 
perhaps  to  a  large. extent  even  before  binding  up  the  arm.  These 
cases  of  early  syncope,  where  the  remedy  may  be  appropriate,  are, 
also,  the  very  ones  which  most  demand  repeated  abstractions  of  blood ; 
and  the  effect  produced  at  each  application  of  the  remedy  should  he  the 
measure  of  the  quantity  to  he  abstracted  (§  687-^,  688  d,  e,  936-938, 
943,  944,  961,  967,  981-988). 

959,  h.  "  Dr.  Moseley,"  says  Robert  Jackson,  '^  advises  us  to  bleed, 
ad  deliquium,  in  yellow  fever.  I  coincide  with  him  in  recommending 
extensive  bleeding  in  this  form  of  disease  ;  but  I  do  not  accede  to  the 
rule  which  he  assumes  for  judging  of  the  measure.  It  is  vague  and 
uncertain.  Dc^Hquium  occurs  sometimes  from  the  loss  of  a  few  oun- 
ces of  blood,  sometimes  scarcely  from  the  loss  of  six  pounds.  The 
act  of  fainting  is  not,  therefore,  a  rule  of  dependence  for  regulating 
practice"  (§  992,  994).— Note  Ff  p.  1135. 

960,  a.  Many  expedients  have  been  attempted  as  substitutes  for 
bloodletting;  from  the  comparatively  rational  method  by  cathartics, 
blisters,  and  other  subordinate  antiphlogistics,  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
dry  cupping.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  their  appropriate  rank, 
in  theoretical  conceptions,  to  some  of  the  novelties  which  have  been 
brought  forward,  from  time  to  time,  to  fulfill,  or  to  surpass,  the  inten- 
tions of  bloodletting,  or  to  banish  this  principal  remedy  from  the  heal- 
ing art.  Louis  undertook  its  explosion  with  more  signal  success  than 
any  other  champion  of  the  "  meditation  upon  death."  (See  Exami- 
nation  of  the  Writings  of  M,  Louis,  in  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol,  ii,, 

L679-815.)  Others,  more  inclined  than  Louis  to  lend  a  helping 
id  to  nature,  resort  to  bold  expeiiment,  whose  evil  results,  if  mci- 
dent  to  bloodletting,  it  must  be  allowed,  would  consign  this  remedy 
to  a  well-merited  reproach.  Thus  Pereira,  in  his  Materia  Medica, 
remarks  that, 

'*  I  tried  tobacco  somewhat  extensively,  a  few  years  since,  as  a  suhsti' 
tutefor  hloodlettifig  in  inflammatory  affections,  Buty  while  it  produced 
such  distressing  nausea  and  depression,  that  it  was  toith  difficulty  I  could 
induce  patients  to  persevere  in  its  use^  I  did  not  find  its  antiphlogistic 
potoers  at  all  proportionate,  and  eventually  I  discontinued  its  employ- 
ment:* 

Such,  then,  is  the  philosophy  which  rears  itself  against  the  well- 
tried  and  faithful  agent ;  while  it  is  regardless,  by  its  own  showing,  of 
the  disastrous  results  of  agents  long  since  condemned  as  fruitless  and 
destructive,  and  would  vainly  endeavor  to  •*  substitute"  them  for  the 
safest  and  only  effectual  remedy  for  all  grave  inflammations. 
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When  Pereira  undertook  to  **  substitute  tobacco  for  bloodletting^ 
in  inflammatory  affections/*  it  was  with  the  full  knowledge  that  its  use 
had  been  mostly  abandoned,  as  wanting  in  curative  virtues,  and  hoi*- 
tile  to  life  ;  that  surgeons,  even,  had  greatly  forsaken  it  as  an  enemft  ^ 
in  strangulated  hernia,  on  account  of  the  frequent  deaths  it  had  proil 
duced  (§  892J  b^  S93  «).     It  was  mainly  sucb  diseases  as  confirme^f 
dropsy,  tetanus,  intractable  ileus,  and  hydrophobia,  that  were  handed 
over  to  its  tender  mercies.     Nay,  more ;  our  able  author  sayi  of  i^ 
himself,  aa  employed  for  the  relief  of  dropsy,  that, 

**  In  small  doses,  it  is  an  uncertain  diuretic,  and  in  larger  doses  it 
causes  such  a  distressing  nausea  and  depression,  that  practitioners 
have  long  since  ceased  to  use  it  in  dropsical  cases." 

How  many  perished  under  the  experiment  with  this  unmanageable 
poison    in  Fereira*a  attempt  **  to  substitute  it  for  bloodletting  in  ir 
ttamraatory  affections,"  either  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  poison,  orl 
from  the  neglect  of  bloodletting,  our  author  does  not  say;  though  con 
fessions  here  would  have  been  some  atonement  to  science  and  hu 
manity.— Note  H  p.  1117. 

Nor  may  the  contemners  of  bloodletting,  and  of  those  who  com-  ' 
mend  its  judicious  use,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations,  complain 
when  '*  their  poisoned  chalice  is  thus  commended  to  their  own  lips." 

Were  we  to  contrast  the  victims  of  tobacco,  alone,  during  its  rage 
as  a  panacea,  with  such  as  may  be  assumed  to  have  fallen,  through  all 
time,  by  the  lancet,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  the  stoutest  prejudice  that 
the  odds  are  fearfully  on  the  side  of  the  poison.  It  is  profitable,  there- 
fore, to  pursue  this  inquiry,  and  to  interrogate  yet  farther  the  disposi- 
tion which  may  exist  in  the  most  enlightened  quarters  to  hold  on  upon 
the  worthless,  but  deadly  engines  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  ten- 
dency may  be,  at  least,  to  induce  a  greater  toleration  of  the  useful 
means,  and  thus  to  compensate,  in  a  measure,  for  the  effects  of  poisons 
when  administered  in  what  are  regai-ded  as  their  therapeutical  doses. 

We  may,  therefore,  consult  another  eminent  writer  oi  our  own  day, 
the  able  author  of  the  American  Medical  Botany  ;  though  be  does  not 
say,  nor  have  we  reason  to  think,  that  he  had  *'  attempted  to  substitute 
tobacco  for  bloodletting  in  inflammatory  aflbctions,"  I  make  the  quo- 
tation, therefore,  to  show  how  there  will  sometimes  escape  from  the 
best  writers  and  practitioners  an  apparent  justification  of  the  worst 
practices  humanity  is  called  upon  to  encounter ;  and  to  contrast  the 
tacit  acquiescence  of  all  in  commendation  of  poisons  which  operate  with 
deadly  effect  in  their  authorized  doses  (and  not  unfrequentJy  conced- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  consequences  here  alleged),  with  the  dent2il* 
ciations  of  bloodletting  which  are  wafted  from  transatlantic  shores  to 
startle  Americans  into  mute  astonishment*   Thus,  then,  our  autlior: 

**  At  the  present  day,"  ho  says,  "tobacco  does  not  seem  to  be  ex- 
tensively in  use,  having  passed  into  neglect  rather  because  more  fash- 
ionable remedies  have  superseded  it,  than  because  it  has  really  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting." 

In  this  respect,  the  able  writer  is  manifestly  at  fault ;  and  if  we  only 
turn  over  this  same  leaf  from  which  I  have  made  the  quotation,  we 
shall  read  on  the  next  page  as  ftjllows : 

^  "  This  powerful  medicine  has  been  also  employed  with  some  pal^j 

liative  effect  in  hydrophobia,  and  certain  other  spasmodic  disoased 

Ita  internal  use,  however,  requires  great  caution,  since  patients  ba¥^ 

*  Thi«  raiwt  now  bo  qqalified,  ii«  at  p,  760  mtt,  and  ^oie  Mh  ju  1U1»'-1865. 
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III  various  instances^  been  destroyed  by  improper  quantities  adminig 
tared  by  the  hands  of  the  unskillml  or  unwary.  Notwithstanding  the 
common  use  and  eitensive  consumption  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms, 
it  must  unquestionably  be  ranked  among  narcotic  poisons  of  the  most 
active  class.  The  great  prostration  of  strength,  excessive  giddiness, 
fainting,  and  violent  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  often  at- 
tend its  internal  use,  make  it  proper  that  so  potent  a  drug  should  be 
resorted  to  by  medical  men,  only  in  restricted  doses,  and  on  occasions 
of  magnitude  " 

Here,  then,  we  are  justly  told  that  tobacco  should  be  used  with 
caution  even  in  hydrophobia.  And,  suppose  it  could  be  said  of 
bloodletting,  as  the  writer  affirms  of  tobacco,  that  "  patients  have,  in 
various  instances,  been  destroyed  hy  improper  quantities,"  even  though 
a  part  of  the  injury  might  be  ascribed  to  *'  the  hands  of  the  unskillful 
and  unwary ;"  the  advocates  of  the  remedy  would  scarcely  allege, 
on  seeing  it  fall  into  disuse,  what  the  foregoing  writer  does  of  tobac- 
co, that  '4t  has  passed  into  neglect  rather  because  more  fashionable 
remedies  have  superseded  it,  than  because  it  has  really  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting."  No;  they  would  acquiesce  upon  the  ground 
that  it  "  had  been  weighed  and  found  wanting."  And  now  suppose, 
again,  that  such  "  weighing  and  wanting"  were  plausably  affirmed  of 
bloodletting,  as  is  conceded,  in  reality,  by  its  best  advocates,  of  tobac- 
co, even  in  the  hands  of  the  best  practitioners, — ^in  their  own  hands, — 
or  only  through  ignorance  and  carelessness  alone,  the  remedy  would 
be  so  hunted  down  that. the  rational  treatment  of  inflammations  and 
fevers  by  bloodletting  would  probably  subject  the  practitioner  to  pub 
lie  odium.  Indeed,  we  know  that  this  was  remarkably  the  case  with 
the  illustrious  Robert  Jackson,  when  he  first  began  the  explosion  of 
the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  which  prevailed  so  fatally  in  the 
British  Army.  He  was  generally  denounced  as  "  a  murderer"  by  the 
British  Doctors ;  till  the  astonishingly  diminished  mortality  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army  soon  showed  them  who  the  real  murderers  were  (§  569,  e). 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  with  what  calm  indifference  we  con- 
template the  ravages  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers, 
and  the  no  less  inconsiderate  use  of  the  most  violent  agents  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  devising  some  expedient  that 
shall  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  bloodletting  in  acute  inflammations 
and  fevers !  ft  1065,  c,  J,  1068,  a).* 

As  to  tobacco,  in  the  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia,  we  possess 
in  tartarized  antimony,  or  even  in  the  lobelia  inflata,  far  better  and 
safer  means  for  establishing  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system ;  es- 
pecially in  the  former  agent.  Nay,  in  very  many  cases,  bloodletting, 
to  the  extent  of  syncope,  will  not  only  accomplish  the  intention  as 
fully,  but  bestow  the  immense  advantage  of  subduing  any  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestine,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  produced  by  strangulation. 
Besides  the  immediate  hazard  of  life  which  is  incident  to  enemas  of 
tobacco,  there  is  the  great  objection,  that  should  it  fail  of  its  contem- 
plated purpose  the  prostration  which  it  occasions  will  render  an  op- 
eration by  the  knife  of  very  doubtful  result,  but  which  might  have 
been  perfectly  safe  before  the  administration  of  the  tobacco.  The  pa- 
tient will  be  little  apt  to  bear  the  superadded  shock  which  is  inflicted 
by  so  severe  an  operation ;  and  the  intestine,  too,  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation which  will  now  contribute  greatly  to  the  same  general  ex- 
•  NOTKS  F  p.  1115,  H  p.  1117,  Go  p.  1188,  Mm  p.  1141. 
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haiistlon.  And  since  tlio  question,  among  surgeons,  lias  turned  main- 
Jy  upon  tlie  abstract  effect  of  tobacco  as  an  agent  of  immediate  death, 
1  and  witnout  much  reference  to  those  ulterior  resuliB,  and  since  it  is  no 
proof  that  a  remedial  agent  does  not  destroy  because  the  patient  sur* 
vivea  its  immediate  operation,  I  may  also  say  that  its  pernicious  ten- 
dency reaches  these  cases  in  the  obstacle  which  it  places  in  the  way 
of  subsequent  bloodletting,  which  is  often  important  to  the  patient 
soon  after  the  reduction  of  the  intestine,  if  it  have  not  preceded  tt  (f 
576.  e) .• 

But,  it  is  not  alone  this  or  that  agent,  or  other  individual  means, 
which  has  been  attempted  as  a  substitute  for  bloodletting  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammations-     The  whole  class  of  poisonous  agents  to  which 
tobacco  belongs  has  been  declared  on  high  authority,  as  we  have  seen 
(§  891,  r)^  to  be  "the  most  important  medicines  we  possess/*     And  to 
I  justify  yet  farther  what  I  have  said  of  British  therapeutics,  and  to  sue- 
I  tain  the  contrast  with  American  philosophy  and  practice  (5  349  d, 
I  350J  A-,  kk^  709,  note)^  I  shall  quote  Pereira's  Materia  Medica  rela* 
\  tive  to  his  opinion  of  opium  when  compared  with  llie  uses  of  blood- 
letting, cathartics,  antimonials,  Sec, 

**  Opiumt^^  be  says,  **  is  undoubtedly  the  mo9i  imjwrtarU  and  valuable 

*  T[  !  mil  vphicli  Attend  tobacco  m  a  tuxnry  led  to  ica  ei^tentiirc  nse  aa  ft  rem- 

etJy  t  and  the  qneitiun  iirwiet  whether^  from  what  if  now  know  a  of  tt«  pemi- 

cioas  '  a  applied  to  the  ga^tm-iutestitiaJ  mueou*  oiembranct  aud  even  to  tlie 

fkidr  ill  bettitHi  as  well  an  fiis<'aac,  its  modcmto  hb©  us  a  Itixury  can  be  jastillend  by  th« 

'  phyniciati }     Tliia  qncstioa  I  all  all  briefly  investigate,  fi>r  anotiier  parpoftCf  also  ^ -that  of  il- 

[cutrattug  yet  farther  certain  pcciiliaritiea  of  renicdixd  amenta  m  relatioa  ta  vlt&i  habit 

($  S35.  4c.). 

There  ooald  bo  Tittla  doubt,  npon  pnm?iple,  that  tlie  various  mode*  of  Tj^rm^  fclmpco 

.  would  be  detrimental  in  moat  conditiotis  of  diseaiio,  on  account  of  tl>^  t> 

.  Ability  of  organs  ($  137  d,  150,  151).    But  it  vnmhi  b^  still  a  question  ''*q 

10  thii  particular  aeent  (^  650).    Tlie  refjaiaite  facts  arc  before  ns,  aad  ui     .     ,  .  .    ,,     .st 

I  Ibre  luxui^  in  morbid  oouditions. 

But,  thii  docs  not  prove  tb&t  the  moderate  uae  of  tobacco  will  ii^are  the  bealth  ofthoaa 

who  are  in  posiesaion  of  health  ($  137<  d).    We  eanuot  reason,  aa  I  have  endeavored  k» 

allow,  fkio]  the  cfTef'U  of  rcmeilics  a|K)n  niau  in  heaJtli  to  man  in  dtseaae;  excepting  aa  it 

respecia  their  violence  wheo  luanifealed  in  healthy  lobjecta.    Of  this  principle  tobacoo 

'  ftSbrds  a  ver^'  fall  oxempUHcation,  and  shows  that  the  inriticiple  ia  cquallv  true  in  its  op- 

f  )Kiaite  aapect*  and  that  we  may  not  reason  from  the  etTectd  of  an  agent  wtiicb  is  deleteri- 

^•«piia  in  dtaeaae  to  its  cficcts  under  tlic  condition  of  health;  as,  indeed,  \»  abowa  by  ibod 

]  Itaelf- 

I      We  must,  therefore,  take  the  facta  in  all  the  caaea,  and  what  other  facts  beach  n«  aa  to 

ihe  conititution  and  laws  of  or§ranie  boin^.  and  ai  axrents  oimrate  apon  different  parU. 

With  this  kind  of  philosophy,  we  are  enabled  (uoexiJt'ctotlly,  according  bo  the   oanal 

method)  to  decide  that  the  xncKieratc  ii.<)e  of  tuhacco  is  rarely  deleterious  in  health,  and 

'  baa,  therefore,  but  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  abbreviate  life.    The  law  of  vital  habitt  «• 

^  well  at  obaervation,  enablea  u^,  also,  to  know  that  the  habitnal^  is  safer  than  the  inter- 

IfQpted,  ase  of  tobacco^  so,  only,  there  be  no  ex[:ess.    T'"-  ij.«is^.->.,ii>iiiirv   which  the 

)  eontinued  use  cstabUahcs.  soon  passes  off  on  stiHpendloi:  t  the  in- 

diWdnal  more  or  less  liable  to  nauaeatini^  and  other  raorbji.  the  lax- 

^xry.    If  thia  be  often  repeated,  it  would  probably  lead  to  ciu.jmc  oi-  <  tiicr  iur\£i--  ot  «ii»ea*a 

Tlierc  is,  therefore,  a  reroark«ble  difference  l>et ween  the  nltimate  effecta  of  the  habita- 

aI  use  of  tobacco  and  of  aiott  other  poiionotis  ageuta  of  tho  Matiitia  Mediea.    The  naitst- 

*  ica,  for  example^  arc  coustaotly  morbific,  while  continued  in  their  moderate  therapeuticd 

dose,  thoug'h  lesa  so  by  lase  than  at  the  beginning.    But  this  is  iiot  true  of  many  of  the 

ordinary  causes  of  diaeaic,  which  obser^-e  a  coincidence  with  the  effects  that  anae  ttom 

;  the  habitoai  aud  ioterrupied  use  of  tobacco.    The  miasmata  which  lay  the  fbtmdatiou  of 

fever  are  examples  (j  5-14,  550,  55;,  552  a).    Thia  brings  into  view  the  dilfereQces  in  tiao 

►  Vital  constitution  of  difrerent  parts  of  the  mncoas  system,  atid  the  examples  are  dear  il- 

^  Juatrationa  of  those  distinctions ;  since,  in  the  caae  of  the  poisonoos  agents  of  the  Makvna 

f  Aledica  (including^  tobacro),  they  exert  their  influoMea  npon  the  mucoaa  tissue  of  the 

f  Motnach  and  ifitostine,  while  tobacco,  as  a  luxurj',  and  miasmatic  agents,  are  mostly  op- 

I  jprmtive  upon  other  parts.    The  same  is  aeon  in  tho  skin,  ainofl  tobacsoo  will  not  ctstablwi 

^Ibe  habit  of  endurance  in  that  or^  (^  13G,  137  b,  &c).    Tobacco  is  alao  antithcr  wit- 

Deas,  in  its  associated  aspecta  as  aluxury  anil  as  a  potsoo,  aeaiust  the  doctrine  ni  ap^sf^ 

tloti  by  absoriition. 
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remedy  of  ike  whole  Materia  Medica,**  '*  Its  good  effects  are  not,  as 
Is  the  case  with  some  valuable  medicines,  remote  and  contingent,  but 
they  are  immediate,  direct,  and  obvious ;  and  its  operation  is  not  at- 
tended with  pain  or  discomfort  Furthermore,  it  is  applied,  and  with 
the  greatest  success,  to  the  relief  of  maladies  of  every  day's  occurrence, 
some  of  which  are  attended  with  the  most  acute  human  suffering. 
These  circumstances,  with  others  not  necessary  here  to  enumei-ate, 
conspire  to  give  to  opium  an  interest  not  possessed  by  any  other  arti- 
vie  of  the  Materia  Medica  ;" — and  certainly  not  by  bloodletting. 

And  now  suppose  that  die  Author  of  these  Institutes  had  made  the 
same  affirmation  of  opium,  instead  of  having  bestowed  the  like  com* 
mendation  upon  bloodletting  in  his  former  work ;  he  would  have  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  even  in  the  misrepresentations  of  his  Commentaries 
by  the  British  Medical  Press,  and  in  the  countenance  afforded  by  the 
British  Medical  Profession  of  the  great  injustice  inflicted  upon  himself, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  injury  he  might  have  done^ — NoirE  Wp.  1127. 

Nor  did  I  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  cause  which  I  endeavor  to  ad- 
vocate,  when,  in  a  former  section,  I  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  Brit- 
ish '*  Association*'  in  their  concerted  action  to  overthrow  the  fabric  of 
Medicine,  and  to  raise  upon  its  ruins  the  absurdities  of  a  foreign  Chem- 
ist (§  349,  d).  The  record  should  have  been  also  made  that  the  work 
on  ^'  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  'Physiology'^  had  been  a  year  be- 
fore the  Profession,  ere  its  successor,  the  work  on  "  Animal  Chem- 
istry applied  to  PaiJiology  and  Therapeutics,**  vtras  ^'  communicated  to 
the  British  Association /or  the  Advancement  of  Science^**  and  *'  Edited 
FKOM  THE  Author's  Manuscript,  by  William  Greoort,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor OF  Medicine  in  the  University  and  Kvng*s  CoUege**  and  before 
other  distinguished  British  medical  writers  became  the  systematic  In- 
terpreters of  the  Author's  meanings  as  well  as  Champions  of  his 
doctrines  (§  360J,  350|,  447^/).  The  hurricane,  I  say,  swept  over 
the  Nation,  and  such  was  its  force  upon  the  Continent,  and  even  in 
America,  that  the  learned  in  those  Countries  had  serious  doubts  of 
the  stability  of  any  science,  and  that  the  great  bulwarks,  which  had 
been  slowly  and  progressively  reared  by  the  observation  and  wisdom 
of  a  long  series  of  ages,  would  be,  hereafter,  at  the  mercy  of  any  as- 
pirant. For  all  this,  the  British  Nation  must  and  will  be  held  respon- 
sible iS  1063i-1065,  1068,  a) 

And  now,  let  us  remember,  that  when  radical  and  enduring  changes 
may  be  wrought  in  any  science  which  is  built  upon  the  foundations  of 
Nature,  and  when,  especially,  the  phenomena  have  been  open  to  all, 
they  will  hereafter  advance  as  slowly,  at  least,  as  the  errors  had  sprung 
into  existence.  The  wisdom  of  one  generation  is,  at  most,  but  a  shad- 
ow in  advance  of  the  last ;  and,  however  discoveries  may  come  up  in 
the  open  field  of  Nature,  the  great  laws  which  have  been  educed 
from  what  was  known  in  the  past  will  be  of  no  easy  subversion.  Nor 
can  I  doubt,  that  come  what  may  to  Medicine,  we  shall  sooner  or  later 
go  back  to  Hippocrates,  and  begin  a  reconstruction  upon  the  founda- 
tions which  his  genius  and  observation  had  laid  (376^,  376}). 

Developments  of  important  facts  in  science  and  in  art  may  advance 
with  rapidity ;  but,  even  those  details,  which  are  apt  to  grow  out  of 
principles  already  known,  are  commonly  progressive  according  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge  which  may  be  handed  over  by  one  generation  to 
^hd  next  succeedmg.    It  is  not,  however,  equally  truOt  that  a  portion. 
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or  the  whole  of  mankind,  relapse  into  ignorance,  speculation,  and  an- 
iperstitioo,  throagh  the  same  gradual  process.     The  decline  of  the 
p Roman  Kmpire,  and  the  subsequent  darkness  which  overshadowed 
'  lihe  earth  for  six  hundred  years,  or  ibe  later  fall  of  Spain  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  are  a  melan- 
I  choly  commeotary  upon  the  rapid  and  disastrous  influences  of  luxurioua 
ease,  and  arbitrary  opinion,  upon  knowledge  and  philosophy,  and  illus- 
trate the  lardy  pace  of  the  human  mind  in  regaining  its  independence, 
rccovenng  the  path  of  Nature,  and  retrieving  what  it  has  losL     Nor  is 
it  an  improbable  conjecture  that  the  serious  failure  of  a  harvest  in  Eu- 
rope, or  any  serious  impediment  to  the  outlet  of  Biitish  manufactures, 
\  or  an  ascendency  of  Pmeyism,  would  soon  place  our  Ancefttor  by  the 
I  side  of  Spain. 

But,  practical  examples  in  bloodletting  are  the  best  dcmonfitrations 
of  the  utility  of  the  specific  objects  contemplated  in  the  present  arti- 
cle. I  shall  therefore  supply  another,  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
distinguished  Mr.  Liston^  so  able  in  surgery,  and  who  advises 

**  Everif  practUianer  to  think  twice  of  the  probable  and  pastible  ef- 
Ificii  in  every  case  of  disease  before  he  deterfnincs  upon  and  proceeds  (a 
open  a  vein  far  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  vital  fluid.^^ 

This  distinguished  surgeon  also  recommends  the  use  of  aconite  for 
the  cure  of  erysipelas  (§  S92l,  «?)♦     Just  now,  also  ri845),  Dr.  Flem- 
ing (President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh)  appears 
'  With  an  able  work  on  the  same  most  destructive  agent;  and,  although 
j  agseeing  with  him,  most  entirely,  as  to  the  value  of  this  remedy  in 
rneuralgia,  when  topically  applied,  and  there  be  no  active  inflammaiion, 
,  every  consideration  of  experience  is  opposed  to  his  declaration,  that, 
**  Aconite  mot  onlff  effects  a  cure  in  a  shorter  period  than  any  other 
mode  of  treatment f  in  acute  rheumatism,  hut  appears  to  possess  the  great 
negative  advafUage  of  not  increasing  the  liahdity  to  extension  ofthedis' 
ease  to  the  membranes  of  the  heart** 

The  great  difficulty  with  bloodletting  in  acute  articular  rheumatism 
has  consisted  in  its  too  limited  application  ;  and  if  the  remedy,  as  is 
eaid,  be  chargeablb  with  the  vice  of  lighting  up  tlie  disease  in  the 
'  heart,  it  is  for  the  foregoing  reason  (§  893  n,  950,  965,  1000,  1001), 
Bouillaud  is  thought  to  have  occasioned  no  little  of  this  mischief  by 
**  copious  bloodletting,"  and  mainly  because  of  his  expression, — **  coup 
sur  coup,*'  But,  he  rarely  veutured  beyond  a  pound  or  two  of  blood ; 
and  this  quantity  was  made  up  by  successive  bleedings, — '*  coup  sur 
coup,"  His  practice,  therefore,  was  but  a  feeble  resuscitation  of  that 
fer  more  successful  treatment,  in  France,  by  copious  abstraction  of 
blood.— (ille^,  and  Phrjs,  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  325,  326.) 

Finally,  I  hold  that  the  internal  use  of  aconite  is  inadmissible  in  all  ac* 
tivo  forms  of  inflammation,  and  endangers  life  under  all  circuratitances 
of  health  or  disease.  Had  Dr,  Male,  of  Birmingham^  who  employed 
this  remedy  to  the  extent  of  some  eighty  drops  of  the  tincture  m  four 
days,  in  augmented  dose«  varying  from  five  to  ten  drops,  for  the  re- 
lief of  simple,  chronic  pain  in  the  back,  upon  the  recommendation  set 
'  forth  in  the  work  by  Dr.  Fleming,  been  ojs  obviously  the  victim  of 
bloodletting  as  he  was  of  the  aconite,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  thai 
luch  a  case  w^ould  have  been  marshaled  against  bloodletting  in  al] 
forms  of  disease. — Note  H  p,  1117, 

Nor  will  1  neglect  this  opportunity  of  objecting  to  tlie  propoaitio» 
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oIk  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dablin,  that  belladonna,  instead  of  blooc  lotting, 
should  be  employed  in  those  congestive  fevers  in  which  cere  oral  dis- 
ease is  attended  by  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  upon  the  ground, 
mainly,  that  belladonna  so  affects  the  brain  as  to  produce  a  dilatation 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  reasoning  is  fallacious ; 
for,  if  belladonna  be  given  in  any  of  the  common  forms  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease that  disease  will  be  aggravated  in  proportion  as  the  pupil  dilates 
under  the  influence  of  this  agent.  In  justice,  also,  to  the  remedy 
which  I  advocate,  I  may  say,  if  its  applicability  rested  on  no  better 
finmdation,  and  if,  especially,  surroundfed  by  the  same  objections  as 
belladonna,  its  recommendation  would  be  justly  regarded  as  rash  and 
unphilosophical  (§  469,  476  c,  487,  488^,  500  h,  569,  892  d^  906,  mot- 
to, J). 

960,  b.  It  may  be  also  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  mere  negative 
pretext  for  loss  of  blood,  such  as  dry  cupping,  or  the  substitution  of 
violent  internal  agents  without  a  plausible  apology,  or  the  more  com- 
mon and  exclusive  dependence  upon  cathartics,  and  other  acknowl- 
edged but  niinor  antiphlogistics,  has  been  most  destructive  of  life. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  who  most  discourage  bloodletting  are 
generally  the  greatest  advocates  of  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  And,  it  is  not  a  little  astonishing  with  what  calm  indiffer- 
ence we  contemplate  the  ravages  of  this  unmitigated  practice,  or  the 
tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  of  fevei*s ;  and  more  especially  when 
the  consequences  are  alienating  multitudes  to  the  soft  embraces  of 
homoeopathy  (§  857,  878,  893  «). — ^Note  H  p.  1117. 

960,  c.  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  that,  among  the  sequelae  of 
morbid  anatomy  as  originally  taught  by  the  modem  Parisian  school, 
and  adopted  by  others,  is  the  system  of  "  Specialities ;"  a  name  suffi- 
ciently significant  of  its  dismemberment  of  medicine.  To  this  inno- 
vation upon  a  comprehensive  science,  whose  parts  can  be  no  more 
separated,  and  viewed  in  the  abstract,  than  any  one  of  the  great  or- 
eans  of  life  can  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  yet  go  on  with  its  own 
functions  and  the  residue  of  the  shattered  whole  with  theirs,  may  be 
traced  up  many  of  the  great  errors  in  practice  as  well  as  in  medical 
philosophy  (§  129,  137  e,  163,  638,  685,  686).  That  the  ''specioT' 
system  was  an  immediate  emanation  from  the  hospitals  of  Paris  is 
evident  not  only  firom  the  natural  relations  of  the  pursuits,  but  from 
the  fact,  also,  that  they  sprung  up  together.  Nature  thus  became  dis- 
jointed ;  every  thing  in  disease  took  on  the  aspect  of  materialism ; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  lesions  of  structure  within,  and  blotches 
and  scabs  upon  the  surface ;  one  kind  of  fever  was  located  in  the  liv- 
er, another  m  the  spleen,  and  dropsy  in  *'  Bri^ht's  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys." Medicine  was  cut  up,  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  into  numerous 
fragments,  and  brought  under  all  the  details  of  the  mechanical  princi- 
ple of  "  a  division  of  labor."  Much,  however,  is  owing  to  an  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system  in  their  relations  to  disease. 
But,  it  is  also  to  the  same  method,  in  part,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
attempts  of  a  smaller  number  to  substitute  tobacco,  belladonna,  aco- 
nite, &c.,  for  bloodletting,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  and  fever ; 
and  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  Magendie  was  led  to  imagine  that  he 
had  produced,  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  yellow  fever  in  dogs,  and 
typhus  fever  in  cats  (§  744),  and  which,  especially,  has  induced  many 
to  believe  in  the  matchless  virtues  of  quinia  as  displayed  by  Piorry 
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rlieii  lie  attempted  the  dislodgment  of  iniermhtent  fever  from  an  in- 
Itirated  Bploen  (§  S92,  k,  892^  t). 
960,  (l  But,  it  is  not  alone  the  intrinsic  nature  of  ihe  fandaraenl- 
evil  which  has  introduce<l  the  new  syatem  of  teaching  medictno. 
iThere  never  was  a  time  when  so  many  zealous  aspirants  were  com- 
[-mended  to  places  either  by  clamors,  or  by  the  force  of  industry.    The 
be  volution  was  also  onlj-  a  part  of  the  fashion  of  the  day  ;  and  lis  pre* 
l^ipitation  harmonized  exactly  with  the  achievements  in  medical  cbem^ 
[istry,  and  other  analogous  varieties  in  the  wide  field  of  philosophjj 
Mortiinately,  this  corruption  has  not  yet  fastened  itself  upon  tlie  Me^i-^ 
teal  Colleges  of  Great  Britain  or  America ;  and  the  hope  may  be  there- 
fore  entertained  that  the  worst  of  it  baa  passed  (^  1008), 

960,  i'.  Nor  will  I  leave  the  foregoinj^  allusions  to  the  comparative 
value  and  abuse  of  the  great  agents  for  disease,  without  referring  to  J 
ph©  general  apathy  which  is  manifested  at  the  Imvoc  which  Uie  whol^ 
fbena  of  empyric«  are  dealing  out  with  their  domestic  engines  of  death ; 
twhile^  were  the  lancet  equally  common  in  their  hands,  and  only  no 
TjiTid  then  a  startling  slaughter,  that  solitary  result  would  rouse  the  io 
[dignation  of  the  profession,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  society. 

960, y!  The  advocates  of  bloodletting  have  sometimes  affected  its 
[ reputation  by  the  mere  language  in  which  it  is  recommended.  They 
[lire  said  to  be  rash ;  and  bloodletting  shares  the  odium.  Thus,  Dr. 
liElliotson,  in  speaking  of  enteritis,  remarks,  that  **  The  first  thing  one 
\lkas  to  do  h  to  bleed  the  patient  well.  You  mmt  set  him  uprlgfu  as  he 
lean  be,  and  bleed  him  from  a  large  orifice  without  an  if  mercy,**  The 
Ijirejudiced,  or  unreflecting,  look  only  at  the  language  ;  but  an  upright 
[posture,  and  a  large  orifice,  render  the  operation  safe,  and  compara- 
liively  mild,  though  it  proceed,  as  it  should,  ad  deliquium. 

960,  g,  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  antipathy  to  bloodleuing 
Eias  grown  out  of  an  illusion  natural  to  the  fears  of  man.  It  b  not 
Vholly  predicated  of  debility;  for  wo  constantly  meet  with  admoni- 
Sons  against  its  use  in  high  inflammations,  which  are  not  remarkable 
fer  their  prostrating  effect.  But,  there  is  nothing  more  deeply  implant- 
ted  than  the  knowledge  of  the  immediate  importance  of  the  "  vital  fluid** 
to  the  life  of  every  animal ;  ami  this  conviction  has  been  farther  roused 
into  operation  by  perverting  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  that  "in  the 
blood  is  the  life  thereof;"  though,  had  Scripture  said  that  in  Calomel, 
Jalap,  and  Emetic  Tartar,  or  Tobacco,  Aconite,  Lobelia,  and  Bran« 
dreth's  Pills,  is  the  death  thereof,  the  quotation  would  have  been 
hourly  apposite.  We  are,  also,  dead  in  a  few  seconds  from  the  divis- 
ion of  a  large  artery  [  and  we  scarcely  see  a  difference  in  the  rapidity 
of  the  result  when  this  method,  or  a  division  of  the  medulla  oblonga- 
ta,  is  employed  fi:>r  the  destruction  of  life.  Hence,  many  come  to  a#K 
flociate  bloodletting,  as  practiced  for  the  relief  of  disease,  with  the  ex-! 
trema  method  of  effecting  death.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  want  c* 
philosophy,  but  shall  only  now  say,  that  it  is  the  same  defect  whic 
leads  the  objectors  to  bloodletting  in  disease  to  its  constant  applica-l 
tfcn  to  pregnant  women,  and  to  others  dying  of  apoplexy,  or  ft'om  the 
shock  of  a  fall,  or  from  drinking  cold  water,  and  where  there  may 
have  been  no  other  iDducement  nir  the  practice  than  the  capricious 
desire  of  the  subject,  or  the  prejudice  of  society,  I  shall,  however, 
endeavor  to  indicate  still  farther  the  fallacy  of  the  latter  practice,  and 
to  point  out,  as  it  respects  disease*  some  of  the  principal  causes  wMch 
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modify  the  necessities  of  the  system  in  relation  to  its  ordinary  supply 
of  blood,  and  how  it  sustains  the  privation  by  the  same  contingent  in- 
fluences. 

960t  A.  Let  us,  finally,  have  a  word  upon  the  doctrine  laid  down 
and  so  well  understood  by  Hippocrates,  that,  ^'  Severe  diseases  require 
severe  remedies"  (§  906,  fnatto,  e). 

From  what  has  been  said  under  the  general  consideration  of  Thera- 
peutics, it  appears  that  this  rule  is  to  be  received  in  a  broad,  not  a 
universal,  sense  (§  906,y^,  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  it  is  re- 
markably liable  to  exception  in  small-pox,  &c.  This  grows  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  disease,  which  idter  the  prop- 
erties of  life  according  to  the  nature  of  each  agent.  Each  one,  as  I 
have  said,  affects  them  in  kind^  and  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself.  We 
have  seen  this  impressively  exemplified  in  the  self-limited  diseases ; 
and  it  is  shown  in  the  morbific  effects  of  all  the  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  One  will  alter  the  vital  states,  either  in  health  or  disease, 
more  profoundly  and  more  permanently  than  others.  Such,  also,  is 
the  principle  upon  which  depend  the  hereditary  predispositions  to  dis- 
ease. Then  we  have  those  dormant  changes  which  constitute  the  pre- 
disposition to  idiopathic  fever,  and  which  may  be  in  a  state  of  incuba- 
tion for  a  year  or  more  before  the  final  explosion. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  properties  of  life  are  more  or  less  permanent- 
ly affected,  though  not  profoundly,  till  an  explosion  of  more  absolute 
disease  shall  follow;  but  oflen  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  impercepti- 
ble series  of  morbid  changes.  In  tuberculous  phthbis,  cancer,  syphilis, 
&C.,  the  properties  of  lite  are  deeply,  as  well  as  more  permanently 
and  obstinately  affected,  and  it  may  be  impracticable  for  art  to  induce 
such  changes  as  shall  place  the  diseased  states  in  a  recuperative  con- 
dition ;  though  disorganization  may  be  now  the  main  obstacle. 

Then  we  have  the  varieties  and  gradations  of  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  (»uses, 
either  yield  spontaneously,  or  submit  readily  to  appropriate  remedies, 
or  the  force  ol  disease  may  be  too  intense  for  active  treatment  (^  961). 

Here,  too,  we  derive  important  lessons  from  experience,  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  which  go  vrith  what  experience  has  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples in  respect  to  the  modifying  effects  of  the  remote  causes  oi  dis- 
ease, in  establishing  the  principle  that  the  treatment  of  disease  must 
be  governed  by  the  existing  pathological  states,  and,  with  a  reference 
to  Uie  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes,  and  that  great  modifications 
may  be  necessary  in  diseases  of  a  common  ^enus,  though  all  the  cases 
may  be  distinguished  by  equal  violence,  and  by  many  prominent  phe- 
nomena that  may  be  very  analogous.  It  is  now,  therefore,  that  we 
find  the  general  rule,  that "  severe  diseases  require  severe  remedies," 
may  demand  a  great  modification  (§  52,  137  d,  e,  143  c,  150-152, 163, 
650,  666,  670,  673,  674  d,  675,  685,  686,  847  g,  854  d,  856  b,  857, 
858,  859  *,  861,  863,  868  b,  870  aa). 

The  application  of  the  rule  will  depend,  I  say,  in  a  general  sense, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  the  organs  affected,  and  the 
extent  in  which  the  restorative  principle  is  impa.ired.  A  vast  variety 
of  diseases  require  no  aid  from  art.  Others,  again,  like  pneumonia, 
enteritis,  &c.,  require  a  prompt  and  energetic  interference.  But, 
again,  there  are  maladies  of  great  violence,  as  in  the  examples  already 
mentioned  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.,  in  which  the  same 
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treatment  cannot  be  pursued,  in  a  general  sense,  as  in  many  diseases 
whose  symptoms  are  much  more  Tiolent  (^  961,  964,  976,  e). 

It  might,  therefore,  seem  that  Nature  is  here  contradicting  herself. 
But  it  is  fkr  otherwise.  The  apparent  contradictions  are  only  illus- 
trations of  her  perfect  consistency,  and  of  the  great  laws  that  morbific 
causes  alter  the  nature  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life  accord- 
ine  to  the  virtues  of  each  cause,  and  that  artificial  impressions  can  be 
salutary  only  in  proportion  as  the  morbific  causes  impair  the  recuper- 
ative  principle.  But,  owing*  to  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  vari- 
ous incidental  influences,  the  disposition  to  the  restorative  process  in 
the  self  limited  diseases  may  be  more  or  less  impaired,  or  inflammation 
of  important  organs  may  supervene,  when  Nature  will  require  the  in- 
tervention of  art,  according  to  the  existing  modifications  and  compli- 
cations of  disease.  Again,  as  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  the  very  recu- 
perative efibrts  of  Nature,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  often  so  excessive  as 
to  result  in  actual  increase,  or  in  developments  of,  disease,  and  there- 
fore require  the  interposition  of  art  for  a  certain  degree  of  restraint 
(§  675).    These  principles  will  be  now  illustrated  by  the  eflfects 

Of  BlooMeUing  in  the  Congestive  Forms  of  Disease. 

961,  a.  It  often  happens  that  idiopathic  fever  is  attended  with  Te- 
nons congestion  of  one  or  more  important  organs ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  inflammatory  condition  of  the  venous 
tissue  to  embarrass  the  organs  of  circulation,  especially  the  heart 
The  same  peculiar  influences  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  inflam- 
mations of  other  tissues ;  particularly  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthi- 
sis pulmonalis  (§  961,y*).  In  all  the  congestive  forms  of  disease,  es- 
pecially when  of  an  acute  nature,  the  general  susceptibility  of  the 
system  to  the  loss  of  blood  is  increased.  I  may  also  say  that  the  pros- 
tration which  is  induced  by  venous  inflammation  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  results  from  inflammations  of  any  other  tissue  (§  135-137, 
140,  150).  It  is  also  greatly  different  from  that  which  attends  the 
cold  stage  of  fever.  In  the  first  case,  very  morbific  nervous  actions 
are  reflected  upon  many  important  organs,  and,  unless  artificially  re- 
lieved, the  powers  of  life  may  sink  rapidly  to  a  state  of  extinction. 
Nature  is,  as  it  were,  knocked  down,  and  is  incapable  of  a  recupera- 
tive effort.  In  the  last  cases,  however,  the  impression  is  manifested 
chieffy  in  the  circulatory  system.  There  is  not  that  profound  lesion, 
in  the  absence  of  venous  congestion,  which  prevents  the  recuperative 
effort ;  and  hence  it  probably  always  happens  in  pure  fever  that  reac- 
tion soon  follows  the  stage  of  depression  (§  675,  764).  Something 
like  the  converse  of  this  is  seen  in  those  erysipelatous  inflammations 
of  the  throat  which  sometimes  give  rise  to  an  apparently  great  com- 
motion of  the  system.  But,  if  there  be  no  great  amount  of  abdominal 
disease  attendant  on  these  cases,  the  reflex  nervous  action  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  circulatory  apparatus ;  when  any  remedy  that  will 
relieve  the  throat  will  be  followed  at  once  by  a  subsidence  of  the  ar- 
terial excitement  (§  140, 927  h).  But,  these  cases  are  apt  to  be  com- 
plicated with  obscure,  though  severe  congestive  disease  of  the  abdom- 
inal organs,  especially  of  the  liver,  which  has  thrown  deeply  a  morbific 
predisposition  over  many  other  parts,  and  which,  in  consequence,  feel 
more  profimndly  the  influences  propagated  by  the  intense  inflamma- 
tion or  the  filuciw     In  such  instances,  however,  the  general  arterial 
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excitement  is  less  than  in  some  of  the  violent  affections  of  the  fauces 
which  may  be  greatly  of  a  local  nature,  or  where  any  accompanying 
abdominal  disease  may  be  of  a  different  nature  from  congestion  (§ 
689  I,  973)^  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  reflex  nervous  actions. 

961,  ^.  Venous  congestion,  independent  of  fever,  is  a  common  form 
of  disease,  and  manifests  the  same  tendency,  .as  when  connected  with 
idiopathic  fever,  to  embarrass  the  organs  of  circulation.  But,  this  is 
only  a  contingent  effect ;  since  the  general  manifestations  of  the  disease 
in  respect  to  the  circulatory  apparatus  exist  in  a  subdued  form  of  that 
excitement  which  attends  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  (§  390  b, 
688  c^t  786,  &c,  978).  But,  when  venous  congestion  becomes  sud- 
denly aggravated,  or  other  causes  may  increase  the  susceptibility  of 
the  system  so  that  the  congestive  disease  may  be  more  sensibly  felt  in 
its  sympathetic  influences,  there  often  takes  place  a  general  prostrar 
tion  of  the  animal  functions,  and  a  very  impaired  condition  of  the  or- 
ganic, through  a  peculiarly  alterative  reflex  nervous  action.* 

It  is,  however,  in  congestive  fever  that  we  witness  the  strong  dem- 
onstrations of  venous  congestion  in  generating  extensive  and  profound 
lesions  through  its  very  morbific  reflex  nervous  actions.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  the  local  disease  exist  at  the  invasion  of  the  constitution- 
al malady.  It  has  then  already  shed  a  malign  influence  in  connection 
with  the  predisposition  to  the  general  disease ;  and,  as  these  influen- 
ces progress  together,  they  come  in  with  intense  force  when  the  explo- 
sion takes  place,  and,  unless  art  should  now  interpose,  the  diseases  go 
on  mutually  exasperating  each  other,  and  calling  into  existence  other 
congestions,  or  inflammations,  which  make  all  haste  to  join  in  the 
circles  of  disordered  movements  (§  143,  514  h,  666,  902  g).  The 
presence  of  venous  congestion  not  only  aggravates  the  constitutional 
disease,  but,  in  itself,  modifies  the  nature  of  that  affection  for  the 
worse  (§  786,  &c.),  prolongs  the  stage  of  intense  morbid  action  (§ 
764,  a),  often  prevents  the  succession  of  the  hot  sta^e,  and  does  its 
own  peculiar  part  in  overthrowine  the  organic  functions ;  often  ex- 
erting its  malign  influence  till  subdued  by  art  (§  927).  Here,  too,  it 
is  that  art  must  make  its  demands  upon  science  more  extensively,  more 
deeply,  than  in  any  other  conditions  of  disease.  The  proper  manage- 
ment of  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  or  whether  a  stimulant  shall  be 
first  administered,  or  whether  under  the  most  appalling  aspects  of  the 
combined  force  of  disease  we  shall  leave  all  to  Nature  till  she  will 
admit  of  help,  are  often  problems  upon  which  life  is  poising  at  the 
moment,  and  can  be  resolved  only  by  the  enlightened  physician. 

But,  it  commonly  happens  that  remedial  aid  may  be  promptly  and 
efiiciently  administered ;  and,  it  will  be  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  in- 
dicate that  system  of  treatment  which  is  demanded  in  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  (§  1056,  1068,  a). 

As  a  preliminsiry  step,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said 
of  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion  (§  786-818),  and  especially  to 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  for  the  proof  of  the  in- 
flammatory nature  of  venous  congestion,  and  its  dire  effects  upon  or- 
ganic life.  It  is  also  important  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  although 
there  exist  more  or  less  apparent  prostration  of  lite  in  the  aggravated 
conditions  of  venous  congestion,  and  of  active  phlebitis,  as,  also,  in 
congestive  fever,  the  term  is  here  employed  in  a  conventional  sense, 
and  not  as  significant  of  debility,  or  of  any  necessary  depression  of 
♦  The  blood  often  graviUtes  from  eonaested  ▼eini  after  death,  etpeftially  ofjbe  liver, 
leading  to  a  false  conclusion  that  there  had  been  no  snch  afibction  (§  699  e,  800). 
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Tital  action.     The  circulatory  organs  are,  indeed,  often  more  or  less 

sunken  in  their  action  ;  but  tlie  imniediato  instrunients  by  which  tW 
morbid  processes  are  carried  on  are  actually  exalted  in  their  organic 
Ipronertiea.  These  properties,  too,  are  now  greatly  diverted  from 
[their  natural  state;  and  it  is  that  alteration  in  kind  which  essentially 
1  constitutes  the  local  condition  of  disease,  and  from  which  arise  its  mor- 
[bific  reflex  inffnences,  and  it  is  this,  and  the  partiallosa  of  voluti* 
[tary  control  over  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  which  have  led  to  tlie 
I  doctrine  of  debilihj  (§  410,  476  c,  487  /*,  500  h,  569,  639,  743,  746, 
[790,  915-921,  909  ^).— Kote  Ff  p,  1135. 

961,  c.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  morbid  stale,  the  sudden 
[abstraction  of  two  or  four  ounces  of  blood,  in  congestive  fevers,  ute- 
jrino  phlebitis,  &;c,,  will  often  produce  syncope.     But,  where  the  cotn- 
I plications  consist  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  and  venous 
[congestion   a  greater  loss  of  blood  will  be  sustained  at  its  first  ab- 
[Btraction  ;  though  generally  less  than  when  the  same  inflammation  is 
[unattended  with  congestion  (§  137  d,  140,  476 J  h,  803,  804,  806,973). 
961,  d.  In  the  foregoing  cases  a  smallloss  of  blocHl  will  frequently 
[  create  a  greater  tolerance  of  the  remedy ;  especially  if  syncope  super- 
I  vene.     It  happens,  therefore,  in  uumerous  cases,  that  we  may  proceed, 
iooo  aftenvard,  to  abstract  sixteen  to  forty  ounces  without  producing 
syncope.     The  first  impression  on  the  organic  properties  so  modifies 
their  condition  and  lessens  their  susceptibility,  and  mitigates  the  force 
of  disease,  and  releases  the  embarrassed  circulation,  that  the  subse- 
quent and  greater  loss  of  blood  often  fails  of  producing  any  powerful 
influence,  unless  carried  to  a  pretty  large  extent.     Dr.  Burnett,  in 
k  describing  the  congestive  fevers  of  the  Mediterranean,  says,  •*  it  will 
I  olten  liappen,  after  a  few  ounces  of  blood  have  flowed,  that  syncope 
will  be  indticed.     But,  in  the  course  of  an  hour   the  bleeding  may 
I  generally  be  repeated,  and  thirty  or  forty  ounces  may  be  taken  away 
F  without  producing  syncope.'*     Such  has  been  often  my  experience. 

961,  €.  In  cases  of  the  foregoing  nature  there  is  more  or  le^s  de- 
I  termination  of  blood  from  the  circumference,  and  its  consequent  accu- 
|inulation  about  tho  right  cavities  of  the  heart*  by  which  this  organ  is 
[embarrassed  in  its  action,  generally  contributes  to  the  early  syncope. 
[Among  the  results  of  the  vital  change  effected  in  the  capillary  vessels 
[by  a  small  loss  of  blood  is  their  immediate  expansion,  and  a  returning 
[Equilibrium  of  the  circulation.    It  is  ttno  that  loss  of  blood,  by  increas- 
I  iBg  the  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  increases,  also,  the  detef- 
rmination  of  blood  upon  the  heart  ;  and  it  is  in  part,  as  I  have  said,  for 
"bis  reason,  that  a  small  loss  of  blood  often  overpowers  the  circulatory 
as.     But,  when  spicope  passes  away,  this  state  of  the  circulation, 
other  morbid  phenomena,  will  have  been  more  or  less  subdued^ 
The  influence  of  loss  of  blood  which  results,  as  a  primary  effect,  iiir| 
'increasing,  or  producing  a  contraction  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  ^ 
b  so  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  morbific  catiso  which  deter- 
mines, apparently,  tho  same  phenomenon  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  as 
in  the  analogous  condirions  of  venous  congesrion,  that  it  alters  the 
morbid  state,  and  thus  places  the  vessels  in  a  way  to  undergo  an  ac- 
tive expansion  j  or  reaction,  as  it  is  called.     And  herein  we  witness  a 
critical  instance  of  the  alterative  nature  of  loss  of  blood,  and  how  iti 
influences  are  exerted,  and  how   apparently  the  same  phenomenon  is 
not  the  same,  and  may  be,  therefore,  due  to  even  opposite  causes  (§ 
150-152,  650,  1039,  1040,  1056.  944  c,934  rf). 
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*961»yi  We  Bometimes  observe  a  similar  prostration  of  tbe  circular 
tory  organs  from  acute  inflammation,  when  attended  with  pain,  espo- 
&iaily  of  the  intestines.  Here,  too,  is  the  same  inability  at  first  to 
bear  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  same  tolerance  created  by  its  abstrac- 
tion (§  961,  a).  Thus,  Dr.  Wardrop  :  ♦*  A  gentleman  was  seized  witt 
acute  pains  in  his  bowels,  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  tender- 
ness on  slight  pressure,  along  with  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement. 
On  opening  a  vein  in  his  aim,  only  a  few  ounces  of  blood  were  re- 
moved, when  the  pulse  sank  and  he  fainted.  In  two  hours  afterward 
[  bled  him  again,  and  he  did  not  fall  into  a  state  of  syncope  until  he 
had  lost  about  thirty  ounces  of  blood"  (p.  79,  Note  as  to  pain). 

Many  examples  of  tlie  foregoing  nature  occur  in  the  "  CommenUh 
ries,*' 

962.  When  syncope  is  produced  by  a  small  loss  of  blood,  and  by 
the  loss  alone  (§  938),  and  where  this  remedy  is  demanded,  the  dis- 
ease is  serious,  and  will  probably  require  one  or  more  prompt  repeti- 
tions of  general  bloodletting.  Nothing  short  of  this  treatment  will  be 
likely  to  subdue  the  obstinate  venous  congestions  which  are  the  usual 
cause  of  the  prostration  of  the  system,  and  of  the  intensity  of  the  fe- 
brile force,  it  complicated  with  this  constitutional  form  of  disease. 

963.  If  mental  causes,  or  intestinal  irritation,  have  contributed  to 
early  syncope,  we  may  generally  proceed  to  the  farther  abstraction  o( 
blood  soon  afler  the  patient  revives,  which,  in  the  cases  now  under 
consideration,  is  commonly  important  (§  937).  If  loss  of  blood, 
alone,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  early  paroxysm,  a  longer  interval  * 
(four,  six,  or  eight  hours)  may  be  most  expedient,  or  necessary  (§ 
794,  795,  801).     The  state  of  nervous  influence  decides  the  whole. 

964.  a.  In  the  cases  now  supposed,  the  prostration  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood  by 
previous  stimulation,  or  before  resorting  to  the  repetition  of  bloodlet- 
ting (§  961,  b).  And  here,  too,  enlightened  experience  abounds  in 
the  records  of  medicine.     Thus : 

*'  Immediately  upon  the  application  of  warmth  to  the  surface,*'  says 
Dr.  Gallup,  **  take  a  little  Uood ;  perhaps  two,  four,  six,  or  eight 
ounces,  according  as  the  patient  may  bear  it.  If  he  be  a  little  faint,  it 
is  nothing  but  what  is  common ;  a  little  time  will  remove  it.  He  will 
soon  bear  a  second  bleeding  in  this  condition  better  than  the  first." 

Aretaeus  not  only  describes  this  condition  of  disease,  but  advises 
the  same  enlightened  practice,  especially  if  the  congestion  be  the  oc- 
casion of  great  prostration  and  *'  syncope."  "  Venas  itaque  in  cubito 
protinus  csedito,  multumque  sanguinis,  sed  non  semel  totum  mittito ; 
imo,  et  bis,  et  ter,  alio  die,  quo  interim  vires  instaurentur  repitito." 
Alexander  of  Tralles  discourses  in  the  same  manner  upon  this  subject. 
The  language  of  A.  Par6  is  remarkably  graphic  in  describing  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Plague  and  "  Pestilent  Diseases."  It  corresponds  with 
the  best  philosophy  of  our  own  day.    - 

"  So  soon,"  he  says,  '*  as  the  heart  is  strengthened  and  corroborated 
with  cordials  and  antidotes,  we  must  come  to  phlebotomy  and  purging." 
•*  You  may  perceive  that  the  patient  is  ready  to  swoon  when  that  his 
forehead  waxeth  moist  with  a  small  sweat  suddenly  arising,  by  the 
aching  or  pain  at  the  stomach,  with  an  appetite  to  vomit,  and  desire 
to  go  to  stool,  gaping,  blackness  of  the  lips,  and  sudden  alteration  of 
the  face  into  pSeness,  and,  lastly,  most  certainly  by  a  small  and  slow 
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pulsa  :  and  then  you  must  lay  your  finger  on  the  vein,  and  stop  it  uuCi  . 
the  patient  como  to  himself  again,  either  by  nature^  or  else  restored 
by  art;  that  is  to  say»  by  giving  him  wine,  or  any  such  Uke  thing: 
then^  if  you  have  not  taken  blood  enough,  you  must  let  it  go  again,  and 
bleed  so  much  as  the  greatness  of  the  disease  or  the  strength  of  the 
patient  will  require  or  permit"  (§  892|,  V). 

9G4,  b.  No  injury  can  grow  out  of  the  U3e  of  stimulants  in  theso 
cases  while  the  powers  and  actions  of  life  are  bo  morbidly  affected  as 
to  be  Btill  moro  injured  by  the  loss  of  a  smnll  quantity  of  blood.  In 
theso  cases,  bloodletting,  without  previous  stimulation,  impairs  still 
farther  the  vires  vitae,  which  are  now  too  morbid  to  react  under  its 
infiuence,  and  it  increases,  permanently,  iho  determination  of  blood 
finom  the  circumference  to  the  cciritre, 

964,  c.  In  other  cases  liko  the  foregoing  disease  is  so  intense  at  itsj 
j  invasion,  and  Nature  so  little  recuperative,  that  it  may  be  impossible' 
I  to  create  a  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood.     No  reaction  appears  in  these 
cases,  and  all  such  patients  must  perish  (|  149,  150,  794,  795,  801, 
[808  h).     Nothing  will  rouse  an  exciting  reflex  nervous  action, 

964,  d.  At  other  times,  even  in  the  active  forms  of  inflammatiao, 
the  power  of  the  system  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  di^stroyed 
by  other  remedies.     Thus,  it  frequently  happens  in  croup,  that  emet- 

[icB,  especially  of  tartarized  antimony,  render  bloodletting  irapractiea- 
[ble,  paiticu!arly  when  they  produce  catharsis  instead  of  vomiting; 
I  and  the  patients  may  then  die  from  their  inability  to  sustain  the  ne- 
cessai'y  loss  of  blood.     Thence  appears  the  importance  of  carefully 
considoring  their  relative  order  in  the  administration  of  remedies,  es- 
pecially where  loss  of  blood  may  be  essential,     I  am  certain,  from  ob- 
servation, thai  bloodletting  has  lost  its  reputation,  with  somei  in  pneu- 
.  monia,  &:c,,  from  its  having  been  applied  unsuccessfully  under  thftj 
'prostrating  inHuonco  of  tartarized  antimony^   and  when,   in  conse- 
quence, the  powers  of  the  system  would  only  admit  of  a  moderate  loss 
of  blood,  and  woiihl  not  hear  the  superadded  dcpressinj?  nervous  action. 
I      965,  a,  Dr;  M.  Hall,  and  some  other  writers,  suppose  that  the  pow- 
ler  of  the  system  to  bear  an  increased  lots  of  blood  is  o\%^nfir  to  an  in- 
I  crease  of  disease ;  which  appears  to  me  an  important  practical  error. 
On  the  contrary,  the  first  bloodletting  generally  diminishes  the  activity 
of  inflammation,  however  it  may  subsequently  acquire  its  original  or 
greater  force.     It  is  true  that  an  increase  of  inflammation  will  arit  in 
the  manner  supposed ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  disease  in  other  cases  because  the  patient  bears 
a  second  better  than  the  first  bloodletting.     Indeed,  in  the  cases  now 
before  us  an  increase  of  the  venous  congestion  after  the  first  blood- 
I  letting  often  diminishes  the  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood,  on  account  of 
r^e  peculiar  influences  of  that  form  of  disease.     This,  too,  is  especially 
»€pt  to  occur  where  the  abstraction  of  blood  has  been  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and  these  cases,  in  consequence,  have 
brought  groat  disrcputo  upon  the  remedy,  though  it  be  the  only  prac- 
» lice  that  supplies  a  chance  of  relief, 

965,  i.  When  too  little  blood  has  been  abstracted  for  the  exigen* 
Bies  of  the  disease,  although  frequently  repeated,  it  may  increase  lb© 
force  of  the  malady.  Inadequate  depletion  so  modifies  the  organic 
powers  that  it  rouses  them  into  greater  energy  ;  the  whole  circulation 
becomes  released  from  its  embarrassment  iu  the  caplllarv  SA*stem; 
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and  the  heart  heing  thus,  and  in  other  ways,  set  at  liberty  and  invig- 
orated in  force,  propels  the  blood  with  increasing  violence.  This  me* 
chanical  influence,  m  itself,  lights  up  the  flame  of  disease,  and  kindles 
it  in  other  parts  already  disposed  to  join  in  the  disordered  movements. 
But  much  18  also  due  to  an  augmented  irritability  of  the  instruments 
of  action  ^  when  irritability  would  probably  have  been  lessened  by  a 
greater  loss  of  blood.  The  efiect  produced  by  the  smaller  loss,  in 
ix>using  and  otherwise  modifying  the  general  capillary  action,  reflects 
a  stimulating  nervous  influence  upon  the  immediate  instruments  of 
the  local  malady,  which,  in  its  turn,  had  equally  sustained,  in  the  more 
direct  manner,  an  exalted  state  of  action ;  and  thus  are  instituted  cir- 
cles of  reacting  sympathy  between  the  general  and  local  capillary  ves- 
sels (§  982-1003).  The  same  results,  it  is  true,  with  the  exception  of 
the  morbific,  attend  the  loss  of  blood  when  carried  to  the  extent  of 
its  curative  influences  (§  961  d,  966,  994  i,  1005  t).  The  remedy, 
therefore,  in  all  grave  visceral  congestions,  as  well  as  in  inflamma- 
tions, should  reach  the  point  of  absolute  depression.  The  powers 
of  life  are  then  not  only  subdued  in  energy,  but  the  strength  of  the 
impression  places  them  in  the  way  of  the  recuperative  process  (§ 
961  tf,  1056,  1068).»— Notes  Eb  p.  1133,  Ff  p.  1135,  Go  p.  1138,  Ll. 

966.  Leeching  is  absolutely  inadmissible  in  the  foregoing  forms  of 
disease.  It  is  now  a  great  object  to  relieve  the  heart  of  its  morbid 
sympathies  with  the  capillary  system,  and  of  the  accumulated  blood, 
and  thus  establish  something  like  an  equilibrium  in  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation. But,  since  it  is  the  primary  efiect  of  loss  of  blood  to  pro- 
duce a  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  to  thus  determine  an 
unusual  volume  of  blood  upon  the  centre  of  circulation,  that  mode  of 
bloodletting  should  obtain  which  is  least  obnoxious  to  these  objections 
(§  921).  This  is  general  bloodletting;  and  although  it  increase  the 
general  contraction  of  the  small  vessels,  its  impression  is  then  so  rap- 
id that  it  more  or  less  subverts,  with  a  corresponding  instantaneous- 
ness,  their  morbid  state.  An  immediate  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is 
the  consequence,  the  blood  circulates  with  greater  freedom,  and  thus 
the  heart  is  enabled  to  throw  ofi*  the  accumulated  blood ;  while  the 
favorable  change  induced  in  the  extreme  vessels  moderates  or  re- 
moves their  depressing  reflex  nervous  action,  by  which  the  heart  is 
farther  roused  mto  increased  energy  (§  921,  934,  944  c,  965  &). 

967.  The  prostration  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  this  division  of  my 
subject  is  commonly  mistaken  fi>r  debility  (§  469,  476  c,  487  A,  488}, 
500  A,  569).  Stimulants  are  therefore  too  apt  to  usurp  the  place  of 
bloodletting  and  other  analogous  means,  and  to  occasion  a  fiightful 
mortality.  On  the  contrary,  tioere  should  be  no  delay  of  that  decisive 
use  of  the  remedium  principaU  which  may  be  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  Seize  the  first  moment  that  nature  is  ready, 
^ould  any  preliminaiy  steps  be  required  (§  964,  a),  or  she  will  soon 
advance  to  a  more  forbidding  state,  and  baffle  the  well-directed  efibrts 
of  art  (§  863,d,  999  0-1007, 1019).— Notes  Ee  p.  1133,  Ff  p.  1135,  Ii. 

968.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  always  important  to  do  as  much  as  may 
be  requisite,  and  as  nature  may  admit,  at  the  early  -stages  of  disease 
requiring  the  loss  of  blood,  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  early  syncope 
from  early  attempts  to  abstract  the  quantity  of  blood  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  may  seem  to  demand.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon, 
ui  congestive  fevers,  the  morbid  powers  of  life  will  rally  under  the 

*  It  is  •  tMiadox  to  most  that  a  large  loss  of  blood  mav  be  curative  when  a  smaller 
tronld  be  fktal,  but  the  former  perhaps  nnneoessaiy  to  lift  (§  1001, 1005  ff). 
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loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  and  how  soon  we  may  subsequently 
proceed  to  a  more  decisive  use  of  the  remedy. 

969,  a.  Where  venous  congestion  is  associated  with  idiopathic  fe- 
ver, and  the  stage  of  reaction  appertaining  to  the  constitutional  dis- 
ease has  come  on,  the  prostrating  influence  of  loss  of  blood  is  vastly 
lessened,  and  far  greater  quantities  are  often  borne  at  its  first  ab- 
straction^ and  this  especially,  8(^  will  appear  in  the  next  following  di- 
vision of  our  subject,  if  some  active  form  of  inflammation  be  also  at- 
tendant ;  though  even  now  it  oftener  happens  that  a  second  bloodlet- 
ting is  better  sustained  than  the  first.  In  all  these  cases  the  several 
forms  of  disease  constantly  interchange  modifying  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tions, and  these  modifications  are  as  constantly  varying,  either  sponta- 
neously or  through  the  operation  of  foreign  causes. 

969,  h.  It  will  appear,  also,  that  simple  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain  sometimes  manifests  a  strong  exciting  influence  upon  the  organs 
of  circulation ;  when  bloodletting  is  borne,  at  its  first  application,  to 
an  extent  which  never  obtains  under  the  usual  depressing  influence 
of  the  disease  (§  688  c-/,  k,  806,  978). 

969,  c.  Although  it  be  generally  true  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  ve- 
nous inflammation,  whether  in  its  active  form,  as  in  phlebitis,  or  in  its 
sub-active,  as  in  venous  congestion,  to  depress  the  general  circulation, 
and,  when  the  latter  is  attendant  on  idiopathic  fever  to  delay  the  stage 
of  reaction,  and  that  it  is  the  usual  effect  of  loss  of  blood  to  increase 
that  depression,  progressively,  till  syncope  comes  on,  there  are,  never- 
theless, numerous  instances  in  which  the  remedy  manifests  an  oppo- 
site effect.  That  is  to  say,  relief  may  be  so  instantaneous  that  the 
pulse  will  increase  in  volume  and  force,  the  dark  and  trickling  blood 
spout  out  with  a  florid  hue  after  a  few  ounces  have  escapned,  and 
while  still  flowing  from  the  arm.*  In  these  cases  the  abstraction  of 
blood  should  be  continued  till  the  pulse  is  again  subdued,  or  the  ne- 
cessary impression  will  not  be  produced  (§  806,  1056). 

969,  d.  So  variable  in  intensity  are  the  morbid  changes  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  congestive  fever,  especially  the  local  congestions, 
as  in  the  plague,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  &c.,  at  different  times,  that  an 
impression  exists  with  many  that  those  diseases  must  be  treated  at 
one  time  %vith  stimulants,  while  jjloodletting  may  be  necessary  at  an- 
other. But  this  is  neither  true  nor  philosophical.  On  the  contrary, 
since  the  same  disease  is  always  essentially  the  same  (or  there  is  an 
end  to  all  medical  philosophy,  §  752,  &c.);  and  since  also  disease  is 
most  intense  and  malignant  where  bloodletting  is,  at  first,  most  imper- 
fectly borne,  if  this  agent  be  important  in  the  mild  forms,  it  is  more 
so  where  the  prostration,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  disease,  is 
greatest.  This,  too,  is  universally  sustained  by  all  the  best  experi- 
ence (§  1005.     Also,  p.  868-872,  §  1068).— Notes  Ff  p.  1135,  Kk. 

970,  a.  Cases  not  unfrequently  occur  which  present  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  prostrated  conditions  of  venous  congestion,  and 
congestive  fever,  which  have  no  affinity  with  those  diseases,  but  which 
are  constantly  confounded  with  them.  Such  is  the  case  with  injuries 
from  falls,  the  shock  of  surgical  operations,  &c.  Here  the  powers  of 
life  are  actually  and  simply  reduced;  certainly  not  modified  as  by 
the  action  of  specific  morbific  causes  (§  790  b,  961  h), 

970,  h.  In  the  latter  instances   the  abstraction  of  blood  has  been 
oflen  fatal,  and  should  never  be  practiced  unless  some  inflammation 
*  8m  KxmoB's  ezperimeBt  p.  310,  ^  485. 
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fobsequently  spring  up.  But  if  the  prostrating  nervous  influence  bo 
great,  even  though  the  brain  have  sustained  concussion,  stimulants 
should  be  administered.  This  should  also  be  the  practice  in  the 
analogous  conditions  which  are  produced  by  drinkmg  cold  water 
when  in  an  excited  state  from  the  united  effect  of  hard  labor  and  hot 
weather.  Opiates  should  be  also  employed  to  relieve  the  stomach. 
In  apoplexies,  when  the  pulse  is  sunken  bloodletting  should  be  de- 
layed, or  cautiously  practiced  at  first.  The  morbid  state  of  the  brain, 
or  pressure  on  the  organ,  has  determined,  in  such  cases,  a  pemi* 
ciously  depressing  influence  on  all  the  powers  of  life,  and  the  impres- 
sion from  loss  of  blood  superadded  to  this  morbid  influence  may  de- 
stroy the  patient  at  once.  .  Bloodletting  will  be  ultimately  necessary, 
and  perhaps  to  a  large  extent.  It  commonly  happens,  however,  that 
an  opposite  or  exciting  nervous  influence  is  determined  upon  the 
heart  and  capillary  vessels,  at  the  invasion  of  apoplexy;  that  the 
pulse  is  full  and  bounding,  the  face  flushed,  &c.  In  these  cases,  de- 
cisive bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  are  the  principal  remedies. — {Med- 
and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  342-361 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  234-238.) 

970,  c.  There  are  many  sympathetic  affections  supervening  on  con- 
gestive disease  of  the  abdominal  organs  which  appear  to  most  observ- 
ers to  be  the  leading  condition  of  disease ;  such  as  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces,  erysipelas,  painful  affections 
of  the  head,  &:c.  These,  however,  as  I  have  before  said,  should  be 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of  symptoms,  while  the  essential  means 
of  cure  should  be  directed  to  the  primary  and  principal  seat  oi  dis- 
ease (§  689,  /).  In  the  cases  supposed,  many  different  tissues  may  be 
affected,  and  there  may  be,  also,  much  variety  in  the  morbid  states. 
There  is  congestion  (sub-inflammation)  of  the  venous  tissue  of  the 
hver,  &c.,  more  active  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  or  of  the  skin. 
But,  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  is  also  more 
or  less  severely  affected,  and  the  head  suffers  sympathetically.  These 
last  conditions,  however,  are  not  inflammatory,  perhaps ;  but  so  near- 
ly approximate  that  pathological  state  that  they  are  readily  converted 
into  it  by  any  increasing  force  of  hepatic  congestion  (§  803),  by  tho 
undue  irritation  of  cathartics,  or  by  improper  food,  stimulants,  &;c.  ($ 
527  d,  528,  529).  All  other  parts  suffer,  also,  more  or  less,  in  their 
vital  states ;  and,  although  variously,  there  is  yet  determined  through- 
out, by  the  leading  conditions  of  disease,  a  general  coincidence  be- 
tween the  morbid  states  that  may  be  strongly  pronounced  and  those 
which  are  loss  so,  and  where  predisposition  is  only  taking  place  ($ 
143  c,  150-152,  870  aa).  This  may  be  more  distinctly  appreciated 
by  referring  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  influences  of  remote  causes 
(§  630  c,  652,  667  a,  659,  689  /,  694^,  813,  817,  847  g,  1058  m), 

1  am  now  brought  to  the  application  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
We  see,  therefore,  from  the  analogy  which  prevails  throughout  the 
morbid  states,  how  a  single  remedy,  like  loss  of  blood,  will  strike  a 
blow  at  any  one  of  the  pathological  conditions ;  apd  the  more  pro- 
found its  influence  upon  the  principal,  the  more  completely  will  it 
subvert  the  minor  affections.  But  loss  of  blood  is  far  from  being 
always  necessary  in  these  complex  conditions ;  and  we  may  then  find 
that  some  internal  remedy,  as,  for  example,  a  compound  of  six  or 
eight  grains  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  twelve  or  twenty  of  jalap, 
and  one  to  five  of  ipecacuanha,  will  stretchits  power  to  every  part  of 
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th6  organ  ism,  touch  every  part  with  a  corresponding  a^lutary  iiu 
fluencG,  and  start  every  part  at  once  on  the  way  of  rccuperatioii 
(§  143,  233t  514,  674  J.  733.  804,  811,  847  g,  1056,  1059). 

The  foregoing  example  is  also  a  good  illustration  of  an  important 
doctrine  which  I  have  propounded  to  explain  what  humoral  ism  had 
neglected ;  the  exemption  of  all  parts  of  the  hody  from  any  deleteri- 
ous action  of  the  blood  in  those  loca)  forma  of  disease  which  are  ca- 
pable of  modifying  its  character.  The  blood  is  always  affected  in 
neai^ly  one  universal  way  in  any  given  condition  of  disease ;  whatever 
the  ayrapathetic  complexities.  The  whole  condition  of  the  solids, 
from  the  highest  to  tho  lowest  grade  of  disease,  moves  on  under  re- 
ciprocal harmonizing  influences  of  all  paits.  upon  each  other,  though 
the  greater  malady  exert  a  controlling  power.  The  morbid  blood, 
therefore,  is  exactly  adapted  in  its  condition  to  all  parts,  and,  there- 
fore, molesU  none  (§  137  c,  143  c,  847,  870  aa,  984). 

Of  Bloodk'tdng  in  the  recognized  Forms  of  Infiammaticm, 

971.  Although  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  Essay  on  Venous  Conges- 
ktion,  contained  in  the  Medical  and  Phifsiologi^al  Commentaries^  that 
pia  pathological  state  is  constituted  by  inflammation  of  the  venous  dfl- 
l»Tie,  the  subject,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  has  received  as  yet 
ibut  little  attention  from  the  hands  of  others  \  but  stimulants,  as  usual, 

especially  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  continue  to  be  the  favorite 
meass  of  treatment ;  though  not  so,  nor  ever  so,  in  these  United  States, 
The  decision  of  tho  right  still  rests  with  futurity;  but  that  future,  in 
the  prospective  view  of  America,  in  the  rise  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  the  retrospective  view  of  Southern  Europe,  cannot  be  distant.^ 

972.  I  now  approach,  however,  conditions  of  disease  which  have 
been,  from  immemorial  time,  of  an  admitted  inflammatory  nature; 
however  various  the  hypotheses  as  to  their  pathological  cause.  We 
now  lose  sight,  or  mostly  so,  of  that  depressing  in6uence  of  venous 
congestion  which  so  often  gives  malignancy  to  fever,  and  emba 
or  disarms  the  band  of  art,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  mc 
ifications  of  the  feame  pathological  state  as  presented  by  other  tissue 
that  reflect  upon  the  system  a  series  of  different  influences,  though 
often  of  an  intensely  morbific  nature  (§  935,  d). 

973.  a.  To  comprehend  fully  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood  in  the  in- 
flammatory conditions  now  before  us,  it  is  still  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  reciprocal  sympathies  among  tho  capillary  vessels  of  all  parts 
and  with  the  heart,  as  sot  forth  in  the  preceding  divisions  of  our  sub- 
ject, sinc^  upon  them  depend^  as  in  simple  forms  of  venous  conges- 
tion and  active  phlebitis,  the  disturbing  reflex  ner\'ous  influences  of 
all  local  inflammations.  But  these  constitutional  results,  although  do* 
pendent  upon  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system  as  when  they  spring 
from  venous  congestion  and  active  phlebitis,  present  an  aspect  more 
or  less  different.  Tho  local  conditions  exalt,  instead  of  depressing, 
the  general  action  of  the  circulatory  organs.  There  is  an  expanded, 
instead  of  a  contracted  state,  of  the  general  capillary  system  j  the  cir- 
culation is  freo,  the  heart  unincumbered  with  accumulated  blood,  and 
beats  with  more  than  its  natural  vigor  and  frequency.  These  inflam- 
maliouH,  tliorcforCt  commonly  act  upon  the  system  at  large  after  th©.^ 
manner  of  direct  stimulants,  and  thus  tend  to  counteract  the  depr 
ing  effect  of  loss  of  blood  (5  226,  229,  500  m), 

•  The  itimulaiing  trcmimoal  of  nil  diecasesi  has  become  veiy  general  tn  th«  U.  SL  A. 
— NoTics  Fp.  IJJ4,  11  p,  1117,  Kic  p.  1133,  Ff  p.  111*5,  Ma  p.  1141.^1865. 
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973  b.  The  point,  therefore,  to  be  now  observed  is  an  apparently 
opositr3  efiect  of  reflex  nervous  action,  excited  by  inflammation,  upon  Jthe 
organs  of  circulation  fi:om  that  which  attends  the  loss  of  blood^or  any 
other  sedative  agent.  One  is  exciting,  the  other  depressing.  One 
excites  general  arterial  action,  the  other  subdues  it. 

974,  a.  Certain  parts,  under  equal  degrees  of  common  inflammation, 
maintain  the  general  exciting  influence  upon  the  organs  of  circulation 
against  the  depressing  effects  of  bloodletting  more  than  others,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  brain  (§  230).  In  many  forms,  also,  of 
specific  inflammation,  as  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  local  vessels  are  in 
a  peculiarly  irritable  state,  and  produce  an  excessive  exciting  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  sanguiferous  system ;  the  heart  itself  often  par- 
ticipating, by  symi>athy,  in  the  rheumatic  inflammation  (§  525,  526  b, 
527).  Something  in  this  respect  is  also  due  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue 
which  may  be  the  seat  of  the  afiection ;  articular  rheumatism,  for  ex- 
ample, deriving  an  obstinate  character  from  the  peculiar  vital  consti- 
tution of  the  ligaments  (§  133,  134).  Here  the  affection  may  yield 
only  to  great  losses  of  blood ;  especially  if  the  chief  dependence  be 
placed  upon  this  remedy.  Owing  to  the  same  persistence  of  local  dis- 
ease, and  its  general  influences,  cathartics  make  less  impression  than 
in  most  other  active  inflammations,  unless  of  the  brain.  For  the  same 
reasons,  also,  gradually-increased  doses  of  the  antimonials  are  com- 
monly borne  to  a  large  extent,  and  vascular  action  yields  slowly  to 
their  influence.  A  common  principle  is  concerned  with  all  the  rem- 
edies, according  to  their  developments  of  reflex  nervous  action. 

974,  b.  On  the  other  hand,  when  inflammation,  in  rare  instances,  is 
aggravated  or  induced  by  an  excessive  loss  of  blood,  such  is  the  com- 
bined nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  its  curative  effects,  that  the 
modified  irritability  of  the  vessels  may  readily  yield,  at  the  moment, 
to  a  farther  loss ;  but  if  general  bloodletting  be  now  practiced,  it  will 
soom  go  on  with  its  deleterious  influence  (§  950). 

974,  c.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  develops  very  powerfully  and  ob- 
stinately an  excitmg  nervous  influence,  which  not  only  holds  in  sub- 
jection, against  the  usual  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  the  whole  capillary 
system  and  the  heart,  but  this  nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the 
vascular  system  of  the  brain  itself  veith  greater  intensity  than  upon 
the  instruments  of  inflammation  in  any  other  part  (§  227,  no.  1,  230). 
Hence  it  is,  that  general  bloodletting  is  commonly  necessary  to  a 
greater  extent  in  inflammations  of  the  brain  than  of  other  organs. 
This  is  the  reason,  also,  why  general  bloodletting  is  reouired  by  the 
cerebral  inflammations  and  congestions  of  infants,  when  leeching  will 
often  succeed  itf  inflammations  of  equal  intensity  in  other  parts  at  that 
period  of  life  (§  576  «,  926  b,  c,  951  b,  J,  965,  992,  944  c,  1056).* 

976,  a.  Again,  anoUier  general  law.  So  great  is  the  sympathy  be- 
tween vessels  of  the  same  order,  and  especially  those  in  which  the 
organic  properties  are  most  active,  that  whUe  those  which  are  engaged 
in  the  process  of  inflammation  remain  unsubdued  the  whole  series 
throughout  the  body  is  liable  to  be  thus  held  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  when  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  inflammation ; 
for,  while  the  contraction  of  its  capillaries  tends,  as  a  sedative,  to  pros- 
trate the  general  circulation,  their  morbid  excitement,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  contributes  to  sustain  the  general  circulation,  but  the 
influence  of  a  stimulant  is,  by  this  cause,  still  exerted  upon  the  organ, 
•  See  Note  Q  p.  1122. 
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md  Btill  propagated  to  Uie  heart  and  arteries  (5  226,  229,  230,  480- 
483,  300.  526  a,  916-921,  920-936).  The  excitement  of  the  vesseU 
of  the  brain  is  partly  pramnted  by  tlieir  pecuHar  relation  to  the  organ 
which  is  the  prmcipal  centre  of  the  nervoijs  power,  and  Sii  part  by  the 
tendency  of  that  condition  to  prevent  a  contraction  of  the  correj^pond- 
ing  vessels  in  other  parts.  This  peculiarity  depends  upon  a  special 
nervous  influence  which  is  exerted  upon  the  vessels  of  the  brain  in  a 
state  of  inflaramation  {§  231),  ant?  is  thus  distinguished  from  that  con- 
dition  of  the  vesBcls  in  other  parts  when  the  seat  of  inflan[iniaDon*  In 
inflaramations  of  other  organs,  therefore,  the  nervous  influence  by 
which  excited  vessels  hold  in  partial  subjection  the  corresponding 
series  throughout  the  body  is  less,  and  is  sooner  overcame  by  loss  of 
blood,  and  gerietal  prostration  follows  sooner^  than  when  the  brain  is 
the  seat  of  ioflammation  (§  140,  1039,  1040).— Note  Hh  p.  1138. 

975,  b.  Hence  the  reason  why  greater  loss  of  blood  is  generally  ne- 
cessary in  cerebral  inflammations  to  produce  syncope  than  in  similar  af- 
fections of  other  parts,  lo  the  latter  cases,  and  where  general  bloodlet- 
ting is  used,  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  are  brought  under  impression  ^ 
soon  as  the  loss  is  felt  by  the  instruments  of  disease;  and  the  depress- 
ing nervous  influence  then  becomes  a  powerful  co-opei*aling  cause  of 
the  general  prostrnlion  {§  930-934,  940-942).  But,  it  is  now  obvtaus« 
that  when  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  this  influence  is  ob- 
tained with  greater  difficulty.  Before  it  can  be  estabUshed  by  loss  of 
blood  a  positive  change  in  its  highly-excited  capillaries  must  be  effect- 
ed,  and  that  opposite  state  of  nervous  infinence  which  arises  from  their 
excitement  must  be  first  overcome  (§  944  c).  This  depression  may  bo 
often  obtained  most  perfectly,  and  propagated  most  extensively,  by 
long-continued  syncope.  This  will  sometimes  happen  in  nioet  inflam- 
mations of  other  parts,  and  sometimes  of  the  brain  itself,  by  the  loss 
of  small  quantities  of  blood  (§  951  b^  955  6, 1056), — Also  p.  920  NoTE^ 

975,  c.  We  learn  from  the  foregoing  philosophy  the  reason  wky,  in 
cei-ebral  inflammations,  there  is  oftener  a  rise  of  inflammation  after 
syncope  from  loss  of  blood,  than  in  inflammations  of  other  parts.  But, 
in  all  the  cases,  if  a  repetition  of  the  remedy  be  required,  the  same 
influences  will,  in  a  general  sense,  operate  again,  and  again  enable  us 
to  abstract  all  the  blood  that  may  be  salutary  at  the  next  operatiotn ; 
and  90  on,  till  a  permanently  salutary  change  is  established, 

976,  a.  Again,  in  certain  diseases  where  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic 
systems  appear  to  be  much  involved,  but  in  an  unknown  manner,  aiid 
where,  perhaps,  there  are  no  special  marks  of  inflammation  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  vast  quantities  of  blood  may  be  lost  without  inducing 
syncope.  In  these  cases  there  is  great  nervous  irritability.  I  have 
seen  upward  of  thirty  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  man, 
in  hydrophobia^  after  the  radial  artery  had  ceased  to  be  felt;  the  pa- 
tient being  all  the  while  in  an  erect  posture,  and  remaining  to  the  last 
without  any  sense  of  faintness.  Similar  cases  are  recorded  by  the 
East  India  surgeons. 

976,  If.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  opposite  state  of  the  cere- 
bral influence  in  some  cases  of  mania,  and  the  delirium  of  drunken- 
ness, where,  from  its  depressing  effect,  the  condition  of  the  system  has 
been  eiToneously  compared  to  that  of  debility  (§  569»  d).  In  some 
particular  cases  bloodletting  is  imperfectly  borne  ;  evidently  from  tla 
6tr<*ng  impression  upon  the  nervous  centres.     In  the  case  of  drunk- 
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etiness  there  is  venous  congestion  of  tho  brain,  and  so  modified  by 
the  remote  causes  as  to  often  lead  to  early  syncope  (§  816  5,  978). 

976.  c.  Analogous  modifications  will  also  arise  from  any  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  organic  properties  of  other  parts  may  happen  to 
be  affected ;  not  only  in  specific  mflammations,  but  from  those  shades 
of  difference  which  attena  common  inflammation  (§  652  c,  722).  Par- 
ticular influences  will  be  determined  upon  the  whole  system  by  tliese 
modifications,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  combined  influences  trans- 
mitted to  the  nervous  centres,  by  the  exact  modification  of  disease  and 
the  special  influences  it  may  exert  on  other  parts,  and  give  a  cor- 
responding direction  to  loss  of  blood  (§  150,  151,  228,  500,  514  h). 
Thence  it  will  appear  that  much  will  depend  upon  the  natural  rela- 
tion of  other  organs  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  special  vital  constitution  of  each  (§  133-138,  143-152)', 

Other,  and  more  accidental  causes,  may  contribute  to  these  results. 
They  have  all  an  important  bearing  upon  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood, 
oflen  playing  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  bloodletting; 
leading  to  syncope  from  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood  where  we  may 
have  calculated  upon  a  pound  or  more,  or  where  yet  more  may  be  de- 
manded by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  loss 
of  blood  may  throw,  at  once,  a  flood  of  light  upon  some  obscure  con- 
dition of  disease,  as  some  ill-defined  venous  congestion,  or  upon  some 
natural  peculiarities  of  constitution,  &c.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  useless, 
or  hazardous,  to  bleed  a  patient  far  advanced  in  typhoid  pneumonia, 
or  in  the  pleurisy  of  confirmed  phthisis,  or  in  less  serious  inflammations 
incident  to  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  in  the  phlegmatic  temperament. 

It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  peculiar  impressions  will  do  deter- 
mined upon  the  nervous  centres  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  thence  re- 
flected with  varying  effects  upon  other  parts,  according  to  the  natural 
constitution  of  each  individual,  the  nature,  extent,  force,  duration,  and 
organic  lesions  of  disease,  the  organs  affected,  especially  if  the  brain 
be  its  seat  or  otherwise  participate,  and  according  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  cerebral  derangement,  and  the  nervous  influence  which 
may  be  exerted  by  this  and  by  other  parts  (150,  151,  892}  t,  1008). 

977.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  that  in  abstracting  blood, 
and  in  the  administration  of  cathartics,  emetics,  antimonial  altera- 
tives, &c.,  it  should  be  considered  that  it  is  the  constant  tendency  of 
an  inflamed  part  to  prevent  a  contraction  of  the  capillaries  of  other 
parts,  and  therefore  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  general  circulatoi^ 
system  (§  933, 944  c).  We  shall  not  obtain  a  proper  amount  of  this 
general  impression,  if  important  to  the  case,  until  the  loss  of  blood  is 
sensibly  felt  by  the  part  inflamed  ;  and  this  may  depend  upon  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  even  upon  the  contingency  of  a  large  or  small 
stream  of  blood,  the  posture  of  the  subject,  the  state  of  his  mind,  &c. 
But,  in  all  severe  inflammations  the  general  impression  should  be 
fully  produced,  and  this  is  only  effected  at,  or  near  the  point  of  syn- 
cope ;  the  patient  being  always  in  a  sitting  or  elevated  posture. 

978.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  tendency  of  venous  con- 
gestion to  depress  the  powers  of  circulation,  there  are  many  chronic 
cases  of  this  disease  in  which  the  law  relative  to  inflammation  of  oth- 
er tissues  is  found  to  obtain,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  The  pulse 
is  more  or  less  excited  and  hard,  and  loss  of  blood  is  more  or  less 
borne,  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  as  in  the  other  cases.     This 
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te  especially  true  not  only  of  chronic,  but  of  the  more  r&pid  folin  of  the 
disease,  when  affecting  the  brain*  The  chrouic  conditions^  ho\veveT, 
'Sometimes  become  eoddenly  ag^gravatcd,  and  the  general  circulation 
^inks  down  suddenly  under  this  aggravated  state,  when  syncope  may 
Ibllow  a  small  abstraction  of  blood  (§  688  c~k,  786,  &c.,  976  b). 

979.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  appears  that  general  blood- 
'  letting  is  the  great  remedy  for  all  inflammaiory  affections  of  important 

organs,  with  those  exceptions  of  a  chronic  nature  to  which  leeching 
is  more  appropriate,  and  which  occur  in  that  division  of  our  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  philosophy  (§  914,  &c-}.  There 
should  be  no  hesitation,  in  the  active  forms  of  this  disease,  with  the 
most  cautious  practitioner,  in  meting  out  a  full  mcajsure  of  the  capital 
remedy.  The  tendency  of  the  affection  to  sustain  the  system  under 
flie  loss  of  blood,  and  the  phenomena  of  increased  excitement,  should 
nerve  the  weakest  arm  to  an  obvious,  easy;  and  important  duty.  Thia 
duty,  hovvcverp  it  is  my  purpose  to  enforce  yet  farther,  when  I  shall 
have  reached  the  experience,  and  the  details  of  practice,  that  remain 
Bs  the  choicest  legacies  of  the  illustrious  dead.— Note  Hh  p  j  138. 

980.  The  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to 
sustain  the  system  under  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  small  losses,  in  venous  congestion,  will  place  the  organic  prop- 
erties in  a  state  to  bear  a  measure  which  would  prostrate  tlio  organs 
of  circulation  in  health,  are  farther  illustrative  of  the  great  law  of 
adaptation,  by  which  nature  has  contrived  all  things  in  organic  life  for 
its  ever-varying  exigencies  (^  143  c,  733  d^  847  g,  870  aa). 

Of  Bloodletting  in  Simple  Continued^  and  Simple  IntermiUmt  Fever, 

981.  Wliere  fever  is  not  complicated  with  local  congestions  and 
Inflammations  loss  of  blood  is  not  often  required,  unless  to  reduce  the 
force  of  arterial  excitement  when  so  considerable  as  to  endanger  tlie 
appearance  of  those  local  aflections.  If  this  condition,  or  any  condi- 
tion of  the  febrile  action,  do  not  soon  abate  under  the  influence  of 
cathartics,  an  emetic,  and  appropriate  alteratives,  recourse  should 
then  be  had  to  general  blood le t ti n j^ ;  though  it  will  not  be  often  ne- 
cessary to  carry  the  remedy  beyond  a  moderate  extent  If  tlie  treat- 
ment, however,  he  early  and  judiciously  begun,  the  disease  will  com- 
monly surrender,  in  its  early  stage,  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
principal  remedy  for  those  conditions  of  fever  which  are  associated 
with  inflammation  and  venous  congestion. 

In  the  cases  of  high  arterial  excitement  to  which  I  have  now  refer- 
red, It  is  important  to  consider  that  three  principal  causes  are  in  op- 
eration whicli  may  lead  to  the  development  of  inflammations.  The 
most  important  is  the  morbid  and  highly  irritable  state  of  the  capilla- 
ry and  extreme  blood-vessels.  The  second  is  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation, which  contributes,  as  a  mechanical  cause  acting  upon  ihe  mor- 
bidly susceptible  vessels.  The  third  is  the  augmented  volume  of 
blood  in  those  vessels,  and  whose  influence  is  chiefly  that  of  a  vital 
stimulus  {§  137  d,  710  h,  784), 

982.  But,  it  often  happens,  as  when  fever  and  venous  congeflticm 
appear  in  connection,  that  inflammation  presents  itself  simultaneously 
with  the  constitutional  malady,  or  the  latter  may  be  preceded  by 
either  local  form  of  disease,  or  these  local  states  may  spring  up  in 
the  progress  of  the  general  malady  (§  779,  813).     Ib  tho  hmi  two  in- 
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Stances,  the  affection  which  is  first  in  order  contributes  more  or  less 
as  an  exciting  caase  of  the  supervening  disease  (§  714,  715,  779). 
If  the  general  disorder  then  continue  to  advance,  congestions  or  in- 
flammations of  other  parts  are  liable  to  spring  up  in  quick  succession  ;- 
the  general  affection,  and  the  local  developmentSt  and  the  predispo- 
sition of  organs  to  inflammation  or  congestion,  being  the  principal 
causes  of  the  successive  explosions  of  disease,  and  mutually  aggrava- 
ting each  other  (§  137  d,  714,  715). 

983.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  and  of  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation and  venous  congestion,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  that  there 
can  be  no  tampering  with  the  complicated  forms  of  fever,  whether  as- 
sociated with  one  or  the  other  of  the  local  conditions  of  disease.  In 
either  case,  especially  in  continued  fever,  general  bloodletting  is  more 
imperatively  demanded  than  by  either  of  the  local  conditions  in  their 
independent  state ;  and  the  earlier  this  important  step  is  taken  the 
better.  Nor  should  we  strike  with  a  sparing  hand,  nor  move  at  a  tar- 
dy pace ;  but  rather  let  the  first  be  a  heavy  blow,  and  as  oft  repeated 
as  the  foe  may  rise,  yet  always  proportioned  to  its  own  degree  of 
strength.  Let  those,  however,  who  may  not  relish  this  •*  rash  advice," 
gather  wisdom  and  moral  courage  from  the  experience  and  philoso- 
phy that  yet  await  us  from  abler  hands. 

984,  a.  Nevertheless,  in  the  complications  of  intermittent  fever  with 
venous  congestion,  and  sometimes  with  inflammation,  such  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  predisposing  cause,  and  the  local  affections  are  so  apt  to 
be  imbued  with  its  influence,  that  it  frequently  happens  that  bloodlet- 
ting may  fail  of  the  requisite  impression  upon  the  local  forms  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  special  aid  of  the  Peruvian  febrifuge,  or  analogous 
means,  may  be  useful,  or  necessary,  in  subduing  the  local  affections 
after  a  due  impression  has  been  made  by  loss  of  blood,  cathartics,  &c. 
In  advanced  typhus,  stimulants,  bark,  and  strong  broths  are  important 

984,  h.  The  foregoing  reference  to  the  remote  causes  of  disease  with 
a  view  to  some  special  deviation  ft'om  the  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment is  exactly  on  a  par  with  the  antidotal  treatment  of  poisons.  The 
quinia,  which  may  be  ultimately  necessary  to  overcome  intermittent 
fever,  or  its  associated  inflammations  and  venous  congestions,  presents 
a  remote  resemblance  to  the  elaborate  ferruginous  mixture  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  add,  and  other  analogous  examples. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  the  latter  cases  the  counter-agent  acts  \d  a  purely 
chemical  manner,  while  in  the  former  the  special  agent  operates 
through  vital  influences  alone.  I  have  thus  adverted  to  this  analogy 
in  deference  to  the  humoral  pathology,  and  especially  on  account  of  a 
vague  belief  that  quinia  cures  intermittents  by  neutralizing  the  mias- 
matic poison  (§  662,  809-816,  891^  k,  892  h,  892^  v,  894  c,  d,  1059). 

But  the  whole  of  this  philosophy  will  be  set  right  by  considering 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  best  antidotes  for  poisonous  doses  of  opium ; 
namely,  cofibe  and  the  cold  dash.  Here  there  is  no  difference,  in  their 
acceptation  as  poisons,  between  the  opium  and  the  miasma.  Both 
have  equally  established  their  morbific  effects. 

And  now  as  to  the  "antidotes  for  opium.**  Who  ever  imagined 
that  coffee  removes  the  morbid  states  by  entering  the  circulation,  and 
there  neutralizing  the  opum?  The  modus  operandi  is  the  same  as  I 
have  set  forth  for  opiates  in  §  891^  ^,  ib,  and  for  the  cold  dash  and 
setOQ  in  S  514  d,  905  a.    I  need  not  aydd  that  the  modus  operandi  of 
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quinia,  iu  llie  cure  of  intermittentj*,  ia  exactly  equivalent  to  coffee 
and  the  cold  dash  in  that  of  poisoning  l»y  opiurn*(§  137  e,  150-152, 
662  a,  b,  892  h,  c,  904  c,  d),  and  the  nervous  eystem  will  alone  explain. 

In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  the  special  treatment  may  be  considered 
antidotal ;  since,  as  in  the  cases  where  we  merely  attempt  to  neutral* 
ize  a  poison  while  it  yet  exists  in  the  stomach,  we  equally  apply  the 
treatment  in  the  former  case  to  certain  ^poeific  effects  which  have  re- 
stiltcd  from  causes  which  are  alike  distinguished  by  very  special  vir* 
lues.  In  one  case  we  attack  the  cause  itself;  in  the  other,  the  effects 
which  it  may  produce. 

It  in  therefore  sufficiently  evident  that  in  the  administration  of  quin- 
ia in  the  treatment  of  inlerraittent  fever,  and  in  other  analogous  ex- 
amples, wc  leave,  more  or  less,  the  general  principles  which  apply  to 
the  generic  character  of  the  diseases,  and  tui*n  some  agent  of  special 
virtues  against  the  modifying  influences  of  such  predisposing  caus^  83 
are  cnpable  of  bending  the  general  pathology  from  its  more  cotdidoii 
form.  But,  it  is  rare  that  the  general  plan  of  treatment  is  not  more 
or  less  in  demand ;  or  that  tho  special  remedy  will  come  under  the 
law  of  univci-sal  adaptation  till  the  whole  system  is  submitted  to- in- 
fluences by  such  remedies  as  are  consistent  with  all  the  varied  coexist- 
ing pathological  conditions  (§  847^,  870  aa). 

Some  other  examples  of  practical  importance  will,  at  tho  same 
time,  advance  our  philosophy  upon  the  subject  under  investigadon. 
Thus,  bloodletting  may.  or  may  not  be  necessary  in  a  scrofulous  in- 
flammation. If  it  attack  tho  lungs,  it  will  be  important ;  especially 
in  its  early  and  active  stages.  Here  the  remedy  is  of  universal  sdap 
tation.  If  tlje  superficial  lymphatic  glands  be  the  seat  of  the  affection, 
leeches  may  be  proper.  But,  in  such  cases,  we  are  apt  to  leave  the 
genei-al  principles  of  treatment,  and  to  refer  specifically  to  the  nature 
of  the  predisposing  cause,  which  is  here  implanted  in  the  constitution 
of  the  individual  ("§  561,  58G,  659,  661,  666).  Experience  has  shown 
that  iodine,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  remedies  for  common  in- 
flammation, is  especially  adapted  to  certain  states  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation. But,  it  is  only  to  sulnbied  forms  of  the  disease  that  it  is 
suited ;  while  loss  of  blood  is  universally  applicable  in  all  the  active 
grades  of  the  disease,  whatever  be  the  part  invaded*  and  may  place 
every  part,  and  the  whole  system,  in  a  condition  for  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  iodine  (§  137  e,  143  c,  150,  151,  163,  870  aa,  892  h,  892-5^  r). 

Again,  if  the  inflammation  l>e  syphilitic,  and  the  constitution  be  in- 
vaded by  its  predisposing  influences,  bloodletting,  •  -'t  &c.i 
may  or  may  not  be  necessary.  But,  a  general  am.  ic  plan 
should  be  pursued ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  exclude  stimulating  food, 
which  may  be  all  that  the  case  will  require  (§  856),  In  a  general 
sense,  however,  we  should  have  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  natuna 
of  the  remote  cause,  and  administer  mercurial  preparations ;  since  ex 
perience  has  shown  this  to  be  the  safest  and  most  eflicient  treatment 
Here,  then,  mercury  assumes  tho  character  of  what  is  called  "  a  spe- 
cific" (§  S65,  892  aa) ;  tliough  it  is  one  of  the  antiphlogistics  which 
fall  within  the  principle  of  ireneral  adaptation  to  inflammatory  dis- 
eases (§  062,  850  b,  872  a,  890i,  892  b,  c,  808,  900,  901  c,  d,  1059). 

984,  c  When  speaking  of  expectorants,  and  at  other  times,  I  have 
etated  the  importance  of  deriving  our  indications  of  cure  from  what 
we  may  witness  of  the  results  attendant  on  the  recuperative  efibrts  of 

*  This  agrees  with  the  effects  of  a  strong  infusiOD  of  coffee  in  beAlth.  So,  aIm,  Eofe 
mert  fuiiad  tb&l  coffee  iocreasea  the  vioteot  acUon  of  nux  vomica  {%  903). 
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tniture  (§  862,  863,  892}  t).  1  am  now  led  to  recur  to  the  subject  on 
account  of  the  great  abuse  of  the  principle  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
inflammatory  aSections  of  the  lungs  by  stimulating  expectorants; 
which  are  admiclBtered  for  the  reason  alone  that  expectoration  is  ono 
of  the  consequences  of  the  natural  process  of  cure.  On  looking  a  littlo 
farther,  however,  we  find  that  bloody  mucus,  and  pure  blood,  are 
often  expectorated  in  pneumonia,  and  in  incipient  phthisis ;  and  that 
hemorrhages  are  frequently  occurring,  as  the  consequence  of  conges- 
tion or  inflammation,  from  ull  parts  of  the  body.  Here,  then,  is  a 
remedy  for  inflammations  of  all  parts,  suggested  by  Nature ;  while 
expectoration  refers  to  one  part  only.  What  is  thus  inculcated  as  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  more  comprehensive  principle  is  en- 
forced by  all  the  most  enlightened  experience  (§  863,^).* 

985.  Finally,  when  bloodletting  is  judiciously  practiced,  it  often  su- 
persedes the  use  of  a  long  train  of  other  remedial  agents  which  may 
ultimately  bring  relief,  or  lessens  their  number  and  dose,  substitutes 
the  milder  for  the  more  energetic,  prepares  the  way  for  their  quick 
and  salutary  effects,  and  saves  to  the  patient  much  suffering,  and  se- 
cures a  speedy  convalescence. 

Of  Bloodletting  in  tJie  Cold  Stage  qf  Fever, 

986,  a.  Bloodletting  has  been  practiced  successfully  by  many  phy- 
sicians in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever.  It  is  not,  however, 
with  any  reference  to  this  consideration  that  I  have  given  to  the  sub- 
ject the  distinction  of  a  chapter  by  itself;  but  for  the  grater  purpose 
uf  illustrating  still  farther  the  influences  which  are  exerted  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  and  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system. 

986,  b.  That  the  disease  should  be  thus  suddenly  arrested  is  entire- 
ly conformable  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  bloodlet- 
ting, and  goes  to  confirm  the  philosophy.  The  capillaries  being  then 
in  a  state  of  universal  contraction  from  disease,  if  loss  of  blood  have 
its  special  influences  upon  the  organic  properties  of  these  vessels,  it 
should  be  the  effect  of  such  a  cause,  in  suddenly,  greatly,  and  univer- 
sally increasing  that  contraction,  by  alterative  reflex  nervous  in- 
fluences, so  to  modify  the  morbid  state  as  to  intennipt  the  succession 
of  the  hot  stage.  But  the  abstraction  of  blood  must  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  syncope,  that  it  may  thus  determine  a  powerful  nervous  in- 
fluence upon  the  instruments  of  the  morbid  process ;  or  that  change 
will  not  be  established  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  stage  of  re- 
action. In  these  cases,  however,  the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  is 
commonly  small ;  and  syncope,  therefore,  is  easily  induced.  But,  as 
the  morbid  contraction  depends  upon  a  different  cause,  and  as  the  vital 
properties  are  differently  affected  from  what  bloodletting  produces, 
although  the  remedy  occasion  the  same  phenomenon,  it  often  happens 
that  no  inconsiderable  loss  of  blood  will  be  sustained  before  that 
change  can  be  established  in  the  small  vessels  which  is  necessary  to 
perfect  the  contraction  which  is  incident  to  bloodletting,  and  which  is 
the  precursor  of  syncope  (^  1040,  1056,  and  "  contraction"  ^  944  c). 

987.  How,  therefore,  shall  we  interpret  by  any  other  philosophy 
than  that  which  I  have  propounded  the  sudden  interruption  of  fever 
in  its  cold  stage  by  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  when  no 
amount,  perhaps,  would  have  arrested  the  disease  if  taken  at  any  oth- 
er period  !     The  quantities,  also,  necessary  to  success  depend,  in  part 

•  See  NOTBS  F  p.  1114,  Fr  p.  1135,  Go  p.  1138,  Ii  p.  1139. 
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upon  the  precise  period  of  the  cold  stage ;  whether  at  its  begiQnir.g, 
or  near  its  termination  in  the  hot  etage.  Less  is  nec^ssarVv  c^ttris 
parihm,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  instance ;  although  nature,  in 
the  latter  case,  ia  preparing:  for  a  recuperative  effort  (§  675).  Aud  so 
the  result  will  bo  influenced  by  the  application  of  the  remedy  during 
the  first  paroxysm,  or  by  its  delay  tiU  a  later»  and  this  often  in  propor^ 
tion  to  tlie  delay.  It  is  true,  diseases  generally  yield  most  readily  in 
their  forming  stage  ;  but  in  intermittent  fever  the  disease  may  be  said 
to  be  renewed,  in  a  measure,  at  each  paroxysm.  Like  other  affec* 
tions,  however,  it  acquires  more  or  loss  obstinacy  from  the  force  of 
habit,  and  from  the  influence  of  local  inflammations  and  venous  con- 
gestions which  so  often  spring  up  in  its  progress.  But  that  habit  is 
more  or  less  broken  during  the  intermisaion ;  when  Nature  is  aiming 
at  restoration  (§  557,  &c.), — Note  K  p,  1119, 

989,  a.  Here,  also,  may  be  shown  absolutely  the  error  of  all  the 
mechanical  hypotheses  which  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  phDosophy 
of  bloodletting,  and  which  have  so  extensively  governed  the  applica- 
tion, or,  rather,  have  led  to  the  neglect,  of  the  remedy.  If  we  con- 
sider the  prevailing  one,  that  loss  of  blood  operates  by  mechanically 
reducing  the  volume  of  the  circulating  mass,  and  thus  empties  the  en- 
larged capillaries  in  inflammation  a:nd  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  it  is 
at  once  contradicted  by  the  immediate  and  salutary  effect  of  the  loss 
in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  when  the  same  capillaries  and  the  same  in* 
struraents  of  disease  are  already  so  contracted  that  the  blood  has  re- 
ceded from  them  toward  the  central  part  of  the  circulation  ;  while  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  loss  of  blood  is  to  detenu ine  an  increased 
volume  upon  the  capillaries  (§  910,  935), 

988,  h.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  inquiry ;  hut  it  is 
well  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  phenomenon  now  before  us  is  equally 
demonstrative  of  the  error  of  imputing  syncope  to  the  reduction  of 
blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  since,  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever, 
blood  is  always  accumulatod  about  that  organ,  and  as  the  contraction 
of  the  capillaries  is  farther  increased  by  loss  of  blood,  so,  also,  is  the 
central  determination  (§  935). 

For  the  full  understanding  of  the  foregoing  subject,  the  inquiring 
j  reader  will  refer  more  extensively  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  agency 
I  of  the  nervous  power  in  determining  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood. 
f     989.  The  foregoing  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  why 
^bloodletting  is  more  useful  just  as  the  subsidence  of  the  hot  stage  be- 
gins than  at  its  earlier  periods.     Nature  is  now  consummating  her 
efforts  at  relieC     The  capillary  vessels  are  every  where  about  to  con- 
tract to  their  natural  volume,  as  a  consequence  of  another  modification 
of  their  vital  state,  and  differing,  therefore,  from  that  of  the  cold  stage, 
and  from  that  which  is  induced  by  loss  of  blood.     The  secretions  are 
about  to  break  forth  in  virtue  of  this  recuperative  process,  and  blood- 
letting will  now  accelerate  what  nature  is  instituting.     At  any  other 
stage  of  reaction  this  curative  effect  is  less,  since  nature  does  not  then 
so  co-operate  with  the  remedy  as  when  the  hot  stage  is  on  its  decline. 
Should  syncope,  even,  be  induced  during  the  rise  of  the  hot  stage,  re- 
action will  be  very  apt  to  return,  though  it  pursue  a  mitigated  course 
A  much  smaller  loss  of  blood  will  also  subdue  the  general  circulation 
when  the  hot  stage  is  beginning  to  decline  than  during  its  rise,  and 
leave  a  more  permanent  impression  upon  disease.     Nevertheless,  the 
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violence  of  reaction,  Sec.,  may  be  such  as  to  increase  or  give  rise  to 
local  inflammations ;  and  where  this  is  apprehended,  or  for  the  relief 
of  pain,  general  bloodletting  should  be  practiced  early  (§  675,  8G3  J, 
1003).  This  section  involves  diversified  agencies  ofthe  nervous  power. 

Of  Bloodletting  in  Apoplexy. 

990,  a.  The  modus  operandi  of  bloodletting,  as  well  as  the  adapta- 
tion of  this  remedy  to  the  special  circumstances  of  disease,  and  its 
critical  influences  according  to  those  circumstances,  especially  in  its 
relative  eflects  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  power,  may 
be  now  advantageously  considered  by  contrasting  its  results  in  certain 
states  of  apoplectic  affections  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  counter- 
acting nature  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  nervous  influence,  in  prece- 
ding sections.     This  influence  must  apply  equally  to  all  the  cases. 

990,  b.  It  is  the  well-directed  application  of  bloodletting  which 
constitutes  the  principal  means  in  the  treatment  of  sanguineous  apo- 
plexy ;  and  although  it  may  be  often  important  to  delay  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  it  will  be  generally  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the 
cure.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  concurring  opinion  of  almost  all  writers 
of  eminence ;  although  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  practice  is  not 
founded  upon  successful  experience,  or  any  dfgreement  in  pathologi- 
cal views.  Even  those  who  condemn  bloodletting  in  pneumonia,  en- 
teritis, or  other  grave  inflammations,  are  neither  mtimidated  by  age, 
nor  by  expiring  nature,  when  apoplexy  makes  its  invasion.  Some 
ai'e  prompted  by  a  supposed  rupture  of  a  vessel,  which  they  expect 
to  stanch  by  bleeding  from  another;  while  a  few,  more  philosophical, 
regard  the  eflusion  as  the  result  of  a  morbid  process  analogous  to  se- 
cretion. It  is  with  all,  however,  a  mechanical  operation.  There  is 
too  much  blood  in  the  brain,  and  it  must  be  drawn  ofl*  by  the  lancet. 
That  is  their  modus  operandi,  and  that  the  extent  of  it.  Hence  the 
disastrous  results  of  indiscriminate  bloodletting  in  apoplexy.  But,  if 
the  philosophy  which  I  have  set  forth  as  to  the  operation  of  loss  of 
blood  be  founded  in  nature,  it  will  readily  appear  that  the  sudden  and 
violent  lesions  of  the  brain  in  apoplectic  aflections  ofier  us  cases  for 
great  and  unusual  discrimination  as  to  the  time,  extent,  &c.,  of  the 
remedy;  while,  also,  they  confirm  that  philosophy,  and  enforce  the 
importance  of  an  enlightened  understanding  ofthe  principles  through 
which  bloodletting  operates.  It  is  said  by  Clutterbuck,  that  "  there 
is  perhaps  no  disease  the  treatment  of  which  requires  to  be  so  much 
directed  by  theory  or  general  principles  as  apoplexy.  The  practice 
in  general  use  is,  for  the  most  part,  unnecessarily  violent;  and,  in 
some  respects,  contradictory.  Bloodletting  to  an  unreasonable  ex- 
tent, vomiting,  purging,  blistering,  sinapisms,  and  a  great  variety  of- 
other  stimulants,  have  all  been  administered  vvith  an  almost  indiscrim- 
inate and  unsparing  hand ;  as  if,  to  insure  recovery  it  were  only  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  sufliciently  active  means,  without  much 
regard  to  their  nature  or  effects." 

990,  c.  Besides  the  importance  of  a  proper  reference  to  the  influ- 
ences of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  there  are  often  present 
certain  inscrutable  conditions  of  the  brain  which  are  liable  to  embar- 
rass the  most  enlightened  judgment.  It  is  often  impossible,  for  ex- 
ample, to  understand  the  exact  pathological  condition  of  the  brain, 
upon  which  the  duo  regulation  of  bloodletting  may  essentially  de- 
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pen*i,  If  there  be  hemiplegia,  it  is  almost  certain  that  extmvasution 
of  blood  has  taken  place.  This  condition,  with  the  rare  exception 
nf  the  rupture  of  a  diseased  artery,  is  indicative  of  venous  congestion 
of  the  brain,  with  which  inflammation  may  coexist  (§  803,  805),  We 
liave»  therefore,  in  these  numerous  instances^  a  formidable  condition 
of  cerebral  disease,  and  a  laceration  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Again^ 
however^  there  may  be  only  a  state  of  venous  congestion,  or  of  seroua 
effusion,  or  some  pathological  condition  wliich  is  not  denoted  by  any 
visible  Bigns  after  death.  With  the  exception  of  paralysis,  the  phe- 
nomena may  be  exactly  the  same  in  all  these  conditions  of  the  disease 
at  its  invasion.  In  the  first  two  varieties,  bloodletting,  sooner  or  later, 
is  probably  necessary,  in  almost  every  case,  to  overcome  tbe  morbid 
action;  though  its  early  application  may  induce,  or  hasten,  a  fatal  re- 
sult. In  the  last  two,  which  arc  known  as  scrauj  and  nervovs  apo- 
plexy, the  loss  of  blood  is  comparatively  unimportant,  and  may  be  in- 
jurious at  every  stage  of  tbe  di senile  (§  673)* 

990»  d.  But  ihe  treatment  of  apoplexy  has  been  less  tbe  fault  of 
bypotbeses  than  an  unsuitable  application  of  bloodletting  j  neglect- 
ing the  peculiar  relations  which  the  brain  sustains  to  other  organs, 
and  the  consequent  modification  of  their  properties  and  functiotis 
when  the  brain  is  suddenly  and  violently  disturbed.  So  far  as  this 
organ  is  independently  concerned,  whether  the  proximate  cause  of 
apoplexy  consist  in  pressure  from  excreted  blood,  or  simple  inflam- 
mation, or  venous  congestion,  bloodletting  is  clearly  indicated,  aiwi, 
to  avert  an  impending  attack,  should  be  applied  without  much  rcj- 
genre.  But  when  the  paroxysm  ensues,  it  is  not  alone  the  brain 
which  suffers  in  a  now  and  peculiar  manner.  Every  vital  organ  sus- 
tains a  shock,  and  each  becomes  a  subject  for  particular  care.  Dis- 
ease is  now  coextensive  with  the  system,  for  the  powers  and  functions 
are  universally  deranged  (§  226,  227,  no.  1,  230,  231,  480-485,  48D- 
492,  50S--511,  943,  946.)  and  plti inly  deranged  hy  nervous  influences. 

990,  e,  .Hence  the  importance  of  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  may  be» 
bow  extensively  the  powers  of  life  are  disturbed  in  each  individual 
case,  that  we  may  not  complete  their  extinction  by  precipitate  treat- 
ment (§  920,  934,  037,  940,  941,  943,  944,  947-949). 

990,/!  The  conseqnonces,  which  are  determined  by  the  sudden  le- 
sion of  the  brain  in  apoplexy,  will  not  only  depend  much  upon  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  individual,  often  upon  the  precise  nature 
and  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  organ,  but 
they  will  be  variously  modified  by  the  pre-existing  state  of  other 
parts;  whether  the  system  was  in  a  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  the 
seizure,  or  whether  important  organs  may  liave  been  previously  dis- 
eased, and  thus  incur  a  more  profotmd  lesion  after  the  attack,  and 
send  back  upon  the  brain  the  shock  they  have  sustained,  and  again 
receive  the  reverberation ;  and  whether,  also,  such  disease  may  no! 
have  developed  the  cerebral  derangement,  and  remain  a  powerful 
aggravating  cause  (§  514,  A,  &c.). 

990,  g*  The  variety  of  lesion  sustained  by  the  properties  of  life,  in 
apoplexy,  is  denoted  by  the  symptoms,  and  the  symptoms  only.  The 
pulse  of  an  athletic  subject  may  become,  as  in  cases  of  concussion, 
almost  insensible  at  the  moment  of  the  attack ;  while  that  of  the  fee- 
ble mciy  acquire  a  volume  and  force  exceeding  its  natural  state*  Tho 
ecu  era  I  circulation  is  roused  at  one  time,  and  prostrated  at  another. 
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The  nervous  power  has  now  the  effect  of  an  excitant  upon  the  system^ 
and  again  it  is  a  deadly  sedative  (§  226,  476,  &c.).  in  one  patient, 
the  pulse  falls  suddenly  to  forty  strokes  in  a  minute,  while  in  another 
it  is  as  suddenly  raised  to  more  than  a  hundred.  In  one,  it  beats  with 
staid  regularity ;  in  another,  it  intermits ;  in  another,  it  hobbles ;  and 
in  a  fourth,  it  rises  and  falls  in  volume  in  coincidence  with  the  pro- 
longed acts  of  respiration.     There  is  nothing  uniform  about  it. 

990,  h.  It  need  not  be  said  how  profoundly  the  stomach  is  affected, 
bow  variously  respii*ation,  how  differently  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
sphincters,  &c.,  suffer  (§  476,  &c.),  all  referable  to  the  nervous  power. 

990,  t.  Considering,  therefore,  the  varied  influences  of  the  brain 
upon  the  properties  of  life  in  apoplectic  affections,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  seen  that  bloodletting  affects  this  organ,  and  the  con- 
sequent impressions  which  are  propagated  from  it  over  the  whole 
system  it  must  be  obvious,  where  the  general  lesion  is  very  profound, 
that  the  abstraction  of  blood  at  the  onset  of  the  attack  may  so  increase 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  brain  upon  the  sinking  powers  of  the 
system  that  neither  nature  nor  art  can  repair  the  injury.  This  will 
be  especially  true  of  such  cases  if  we  bleed  to  syncope  (§  940,  941). 
But  tlie  abstraction  of  blood  is  powerfully  felt,  in  a  direct  manner,  by 
the  vital  properties  of  every  organ ;  and  where  these  powers  are  ex- 
cessively depressed  by  the  nervous  influence,  and  that  influence  con- 
stantly maintained  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  brain,  it  will  hap- 
pen, in  the  foregoing  cases,  that  there  will  be  no  ultimate  recoil  from 
the  depressing  effect  inflicted  by  the  loss  df  blood.  Here  will  be  also 
another  shock  added  to  the  direct  injury  from  loss  of  blood,  since  the 
violence  thus  inflicted  upon  the  system  at  large  will  be  extended,  by 
sympathy,  to  the  brain ;  while  this  organ  will  reflect  every  pernicious 
impression  it  receives  from  others  (^  1056). — See  p.  298,  \  476-y  h, 

990,  k.  It  should  be  also  considered  that  effusion  probably  exists 
within  the  brain,  and  that  bloodletting  cannot  reach  this  part  of  the 
exciting  cause  ;  that  the  effect  of  the  effusion,  although  it  be  diminish- 
ed, must  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  that  if  we  lessen  too 
much  the  energies  of  the  system,  they  will  at  last  fail  from  its  increas- 
ing influence.  While,  therefore,  we  strive  to  arrest  one  evil  there 
should  be  an  equal  care  not  to  increase  another. 

990,  /.  The  importance  of  bloodletting  will  depend,  also,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  effused ;  of  which  we  may,  perhaps,  form  some 
conjecture  from  the  antecedent  history  of  the  case.  In  serous  apo- 
plexy, the  cerebral  congestion,  or  inflammation,  is  generally,  from 
the  beginning,  in  a  low  state,  and  is  probably  much  subdued  by  the 
effusion.  It  may  be,  therefore,  chiefly  the  immediate  object  of  blood- 
letting to  diminish  the  impulse  of  the  circulation  upon  the  brain,  and, 
perhaps,  to  lessen  a  state  of  congestion  in  the  abdominal  organs  that 
may  continue  to  operate  upon  the  brain.  Serous  apoplexy,  however, 
is  not  common.  Dr.  Cheyne  and  others  consider  the  ratio  of  the  san- 
guineous to  the  serous  as  98  to  100. 

990,  m.  In  the  sanguineous  apoplexy  we  have  a  more  or  less  differ- 
ent state  of  things,  and  other  objects  are  presented  for  consideration, 
than  in  the  serous  form.  We  have,  then,  not  only  to  lessen  the  im- 
pulse of  blood,  and  to  strike  at  any  remote  predisposing  congestions, 
out  we  must,  as  speedily  as  possible,  reduce  the  congested  state  of 
the  cerebral  veins,  and  thus  arrest  tlie  progress  of  the  hemorrhage, 
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and  re-establish  the  natural  circulation  and  lieakliy  functions  of  tlio 
brain* 

But  tlie  moment  when  bloodletting  may  be  applied  with  advantage, 
and  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  must  be  directed  as  much,  or  more,  by 
the  exiatintT  state  of  tlie  general  symptoms  as  by  any  pathological 
oondition  that  may  have  led  to  the  paroxysm  (§  150,  151,  990  c). 

990,  n*  It  behooves  the  physician  to  meet  every  case  of  apoplexy 
with  entire  solf-posseasion,  and  to  consider  that  no  subject  requires 
the  exercise  of  greater  skil!^  and,  perhaps,  of  firmness.  It  is  often 
now  as  with  the  surgeon  when  he  is  summoned  to  some  embarrass- 
ing operation,  and  in  the  right  perlbrmance  of  which  the  life  of  tljo 
flubjecl;  is  immediately  concerned.  The  authority  of  custom,  sanc- 
tioned by  tliG  most  acute  and  renowned  observers,  will  he  likely  to 
embarrass  our  judgment,  paralyze  our  indcperidence,  and  hold  us 
spell-bound,  when  all  may  be  depending  on  the  ui^biased  dictates  of 
the  underatanding.  The  difference  of  an  hour  in  the  application  of 
bloodletting  maybe  for  the  wea!  or  tlie  woe  of  the  patient.  Shall  wc 
deliberate  1  Professional  reputation  may  he  in  peril ;  hut  the  greater 
wiU  be  the  reward  to  a  sensitive  and  enlightened  mind.  ^Vliere  art 
can  bo  of  any  advantage  there  will  be  always  time  for  calm  investi- 
gation of  doubtful  cases.  Such  are  the  recuperative  powers  of  na- 
ture they  will  generally  struggle  for  a  time  with  success ;  at  least  in 
cases  where  art  can  be  instrumental.  **  It  is  probable,"  says  Heber* 
den,  **  that  far  the  greatest  part  of  paralytic  and  apoplectic  patients 
would  recover  some  degree  of  life  and  strength  by  the  unassisted  ef- 
forts of  nature.^'  It  is  this  paitial  recovery  which  we  should  await, 
in  certain  cases,  before  resorting  to  the  abstraction  of  blood.  If  Nj** 
ture  be  too  much  struck  down  by  the  blow  for  an  independent  effort, 
we  shall  hardly  contribute  any  useful  succor  by  inflicting  anotheiJ 
If,  also,  the  powers  of  life  be  greatly  prostrated ^  action  is,  of  coursej 
in  a  languid  state.  Whatever  disease  may  exist  in  the  brain  is,  for 
the  present,  controlled  by  the  same  principle^  Hemorrhage  is  sus- 
pended;  and  the  functions,  every  where,  whether  natural  or  morbid, 
arc  nearly  at  a  stand.  It  is  here,  in  the  severest  cases,  in  respect  to 
the  general  condition  of  life,  as  it  is  in  concussions  of  the  brain  ; 
when,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  "  it  would  appear  in  the  first  stage 
that  very  little  can  be  done,"  This  has  now  become  the  doctrine  of 
surgeons. 

990,  o.  When  bloodletting  is  of  doubtful  expediency  in  apoplexy, 
and  this  is  commonly  only  soon  after  the  seizure  in  cases  that  admit 
of  relief,  the  abstraction  of  blood  should  advance  slowly,  and  its  influ 
ence  bo  carefully  observed  (^  937).  The  result  from  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  may  be  such  a  relief  to  the  brain  that  the  pernicious  influ* 
ence  of  the  organ  may  be  so  withdrawn  from  the  system  tliat  the  rem- 
edy may  he  soon  repeated,  and  to  a  greater  extent  {§  961.  d), 

990,  p.  Having  brought  the  system,  in  bad  forms  of  the  disease,  out 
of  its  alarming  prostration,  either  by  moderate  stimulation,  or  cautious 
bloodletting,  or,  what  is  generally  better,  by  intrusting  it  to  its  own 
resources,  k  will  become  important  to  estimate  the  probable  extent  of 
disease  in  the  brain  and  other  organs.  And  here  1  cjinnot  but  repeat 
the  important  fact  that  sanguineous  effusions  are  generally  the  result 
of  disease,  and  that  they  very  rarely  depend,  even  within  the  crani- 
um, upon  any  primary  rupluro  of  blood-vessels.     Dissections  provo 
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that  this  condition,  in  almost  all  cases  of  sanguineous  apoplexy^  is  at- 
tended by  venous  congestion.  This  view  of  the  pathology,  while  it 
is  entirely  more  inauspicious  to  the  hopes  of  the  patient  than  that 
which  regards  the  effusion  as  the  simple  result  of  a  ruptured  vessel, 
requires  more  energetic  means  of  treatment  than  the  latter.  Indeed, 
were  simple  rupture  the  source  of  the  effusion  I  see  not  in  what  re- 
spect art  IS  likely  to  be  instrumental.  It  cannot  be,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circulation  that  we  obtain 
much  ascendency  over  the  complaint.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  where 
the  pulse  is  prostrated,  relief  is  effected  while  the  energy  of  the  heart 
rises  under  the  influence  of  the  lancet  The  philosophy  of  the  effects 
of  this  remedy  relates  mainly  to  its  impression  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties of  the  capillary  vessels,  directly  and  by  reflex  nervous  action. 

990,  gr.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
most  enlightened  pathology,  and  the  most  appropriate  treatment,  tho 
apoplectic  must,  generally,  exist  for  a  long  time  in  a  perilous  con- 
dition. In  the  early  stages,  a  formidable  state  of  morbid  action  is  to 
be  overcome  by  energetic  measures,  whose  timely  application  is  more 
surrounded  by  difficulties  than  in  any  other  disease.  The  brain,  too, 
in  the  cases  supposed,  has  sustained  a  fearful  laceration,  and  a  con- 
crete effusion  of  blood  is  probably  compressing  and  irritating  the  whole 
oi^gan,  and  which  can,  at  best,  but  slowly  undergo  absorption.  In  san- 
guineous apoplexy  there  is  also  an  increased  liability  to  repeated  at- 
tacks of  the  congestion  and  consequent  effusion  of  blood. 

990,  r.  It  has  not  been  my  object  to  speak  of  cases  that  obviously 
admit  of  immediate  bloodletting.  These  are  common,  and  may  de- 
mand an  extensive  application  of  the  remedy.  But  the  only  rule  that 
can  be  assigned  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  that  should  be  ab- 
stracted will  probably  be  found  in  the  foregoing  considerations. 

990,  s.  In  estimating  the  effects  of  cerebral  disease  on  the  system, 
we  must  duly  consider  the  various  relations  of  the  brain  to  other  parts. 
Considered  simply  as  an  organ,  it  is  liable  to  the  same  modes  of  dis- 
ease as  other  organs,  and  to  the  same  relative  sympathies  as  exist  among 
other  parts.  But  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  important  relations  of  the 
brain.  It  is  especially  destined  to  preside  over  the  great  functions  of 
the  body,  however  they  may  be  the  result  of  powers  that  exist  and 
act  in  independence  of  the  brain ;  and  whenever  its  organic  functions 
become  diseased,  these  specific  relations  to  the  system  are  affected  in 
consequence  (§  455,  456).  This  complex  derangement,  in  apoplectic 
affections,  will  produce  the  most  varied  results ;  and,  according  to  the 
influences  of  the  brain  upon  other  parts,  and  theif  reaction  upon  the 
brain,  will  be  the  endless  variety  of  phenomena. 

990i,  a.  In  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  subject  I  may  finally  say, 
that,  from  what  has  been  here  presented  relative  to  the  nervous  pow- 
er, and  from  the  extensive  researches  of  a  more  critical  nature  in  pro- 
ceding  sections,  it  appears  that  the  nervous  power  is  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals ;  that  it  is  a  vital  stimulus,  tut  generis ;  that  its  important  office 
is  to  subserve  the  function  of  sympathy,  and  to  impress  upon  the  or- 
ganic products  some  very  special  vital  conditions  ;  that  its  only  par- 
ticipation in  the  function  of  motion  is  that  of  acting  upon  the  organic 
property,  mobility,  through  its  primary  operation  upon  irritability ; 
that  it  is  extremely  susceptible  of  influences  from  the  operation  of 
external  and  internal  causes,  mental,  vital,  and  physical ;  that  these  in- 
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flaeacea  resuk  in  preternatural  developments  and  various  modlfit: 
tions  of  the  nervous  power,  under  the  influence  of  its  own  nature,  but 
corresponding,  also,  with  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  respectively ; 
that  it  ie  then  reflected  with  a  special  alterative  effect  upon  remote 
parts,  according  to  their  existing  susceptibilities,  and  according,  ako, 
to  tlie  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  ia  developed  or  modified, 
whether  by  the  will,  mental  emotions,  or  by  organic  or  physical  c^iuses, 
and  that  the  motor  channels  which  are  elected  for  its  remote  efTcct* 
are,  apparently,  independent  of  the  order  of  the  distribution  of  neryes  j 
that,  vvlien  thus  reflected,  it  maintains,  in  one  case,  the  harmonious 
action  of  organs,  or  diaiurba  that  haripony  in  another,  or  induces  dis- 
ease in  another,  or  becomes  a  curative  agent  in  another;  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  may  be  exerted  upon  tL 

990 i,  h.  Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  all  these  things,  as  well  as  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  functions  of  organic  life,  and  of  the 
consequences  which  have  befallen  the  philosophy  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  from  the  prevalence  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  humoral 
doctrines  of  life,  disease,  and  therapeutics,  it  is  e^Hdent  that  there  i^ 
nothing  of  greater  importance  in  medicine  than  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  attributes  of  the  nervous  power,  and  that  it  must  be  re- 
garded merely  in  the  light  of  a  vital  stimulus,  or  a  vital  depressant,  or 
a  vital  alterative,  and  that  it  has  no  other  participation  in  the  actions 
and  results  of  animal  and  organic  life  (^  227,  473-^,  524  d.  no.  7,  647^). 

I  have,  finally,  rcsorvod  for  this  place  another  demonstrative  proof 
that  the  nervous  power  is  in  no  other  than  the  foregoing  sens©  the 
cause  of  a  single  phenomenon  in  organic  beings,  and  that,  iherefon*. 
all  the  causes  which  bring  it  into  operation,  or  otherwise  affect  its 
prouunciations,  exert  their  influences  directly  upon  the  power  itself, 
and  that  an  irresistible  analogy  is  thus  brought  to  concur  with  the 
many  specific  facta  in  proof  of  the  direct  operation  of  all  other  vita) 
agents  upon  the  properties  of  life  which  are  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  and  not  upon  the  physical  structure  (§  189).  I  say,  then, 
that,  since  the  nervous  system  is  cairicd  into  all  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion  of  animals,  but  has  no  existence  in  plants,  and  since  both  animals 
and  plants  possess  organic  functions  in  common,  and  since,  also,  the 
organic  functions  of  animals  are  variously  affected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  nervous  system,  not  only  by  causes  operating  directly 
upon  the  nervous  centres  and  the  trunks  of  nerves,  but  indirectly 
through  the  circuitous  route  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  systems  of 
nerves,  and,  cnpeciaUy^  farther^  since  there  in  no  anatomical  union  ichat 
ever  hetwee/t  the  extreme Jihrcs  of  ihz  sensitive  and  motor  nerves ^  nor  be- 
tween them  and  the  fibres  or  ultivrnte  parts  of  any  other  tissue ,  it  follows 
as  a  physical  necessity  that  the  organic  properties  and  functions  can 
bo  influenced  through  tlie  nei-voiis  system  only  by  a  real  substantive 
agent  which  is  entirely  difterent  from  the  physical  struclur©  itself,  and 
which  is  capable  of  extending  its  influences  from  one  tissue  to  another 
between  which  there  is  no  physical  union,  and  that,  therefore,  all  the 
primary  essential  impressions  mu^st  be  exerted  directly  upon  the  agent 
Itself.  Whence,  also,  it  follows,  that  all  the  results  which  ensue  in 
other  tissues,  as  consequences  of  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence from  the  expanded  nerves  to  those  tissues,  are  due  to  primary 
impressions  by  the  nervous  power  upon  tlio  organic  properties  of  such 
tissues,  through  the  medium  of  the  compics  structure.    Lastly,  it  nece&- 
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^anly  results  from  the  foregoing  demonstration,  that  the  organic  prop- 
eities  appertain  just  as  much  to  a  real  substantive  agent,  and  are  as 
different  from  the  physical  structure,  as  the  nervous  power  is  different. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  arguments  relative  to  the  disconnected 
state  of  the  nervous  and  other  tissues  are  equally  true  of  all  the  tis- 
sues respectively,  and  as  true,  also,  of  the  organic  properties  as  of 
the  nei*vous  power  in  the  aspect  of  the  anatomical  facts  (§  168-185, 
190-192,  200,  208,  215,  217,  219,  220,  226,  228,  230,  233,  233|,  234 
c,  d,  e,/,  500,  1040,  1056).  The  soul  offers  a  conclusive  analogy  (^\l^b). 

990^,  c.  Nevertheless,  if  the  physical  fact,  even  as  to  the  sensitive  and 
motor  nerves,  were  not  demonstrably  true,  it  would  in  no  respect  aflect 
the  laws,  since  those  of  all  vital  functions  are  deduced  from  the  phenom- 
ena (§  466);  not,  as  with  physical  optics,  from  the  mechanism  (§  131). 

The  Experience  and  Opinions  of  Distinguished  Physicians  as  to  Blood-letting 
in  Inflammatory,  Congestive^  and  Febrile  Diseases. 

991,  a.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  this  work  to  set  forth  the  vast 
range  of  experience  in  favor  of  blood-letting  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory, congestive,  and  febrile  diseases,  which  I  have  explored  in  the 
Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  and  as  contributed  by  men 
whose  genius,  observation,  and  success,  will  command  the  admiration 
of  ages.  But  great  controverted  questions  call  for  something  more  than 
opinions,  however  great  the  authority,  or  however  those  opinions  may 
imply  all  the  rcqiiisite  experience.  Unless  excepted^  I  refer  to  the  early 
stages  of  disease  (^  557  a,  869). 

991,  i.  Bampfield  introduces  his  remarks  by  saying,  very  justly,  that, 
"  In  medical  science,  all  reasoning  and  hypothesis  must  yield  to  the 

results  of  experience,  and  deductions  from  facts.  I  have  employed 
venesection,"  he  adds,  "  not  only  in  dysentery,  but  other  internal  and 
external  inflammatory  complaints  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with 
the  most  happy  results.  And  is  it  not  our  sheet-anchor,  our  principal 
remedy,  in  the  cure  of  yellow  fever,  when  had  recourse  to  within  the 
first  eighteen  hours  of  the  attack?" 

Mr.  Bampfield  exposes  the  origin  and  fallacy  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  agamst  bloodletting.  He  *'  has  been  astonished  and 
shocked  to  find  bloodletting  in  hot  climates  condemned ;" — while  oth- 
ers, of  the  temperate  climates,  think  it  only  adapted  to  the  tropics,  or 
condemn  it  universally. — Notes  Ff  p.  1135,  Go  p.  1138. 

992,  a.  Let  us  consider,  next,  the  solemn  statements  of  one  who  is 
known  as  the  "  Ulysses  of  Medicine,"  from  his  vast  practical  oppor- 
tunities in  numerous  climates,  as  Surgeon-general  of  the  British  Army; 
and  let  us  observe  how  his  experience  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
great  principles  relative  to  bloodletting,  and  the  universality  of  those 
principles,  and  their  practical  application  under  all  circumstances  of 
climate.  It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  I  have  rarely  found 
the  heroic  practice  of  Jackson  necessary  or  expedient  in  its  largest 
extent;  and  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  more  to  the  modifying  in- 
fluences of  climate  in  the  following  cases,  were  it  not  that  his  practice 
was  remarkably  distinguished  for  its  decision  and  success  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  while  it  is  sustained  by  many  of  the  best  observers 
m  every  variety  of  climate.     Thus,  then,  Robert  Jackson  : 

"  The  end  is  not  attained  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  mora 
concentrated  forms  of  fever  that  appear  among  the  military  in  tropi- 
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c^l  climatea,  at  a  less  expense  tban  eighty  or  ninety  ounces  of  blooA 
drawn  at  once."  After  stating,  in  another  place,  that  the  quanlity  of 
blood  abstracted  in  fever,  at  one  tirae,  during  the  yeara  1813  and  1S14, 
at  the  Hospital  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  was  rarely  less  than  three 
pounds,  frequently  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  aix  pounds.  Dr.  Jack- 
son remarks  thai  such  quantities  taken  at  once  **  may  appear  uusafe 
to  some  readers.  But  I  am  warranted  to  say,  from  a  retrospect  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  that  no  accident  occurred  in  any  instance  Jlrom 
the  most  excessive  hlecdittgs  that  were  made ;  and  I  may  add,  that  the 
strength  was  so  little  impaired  by  this  apparently  revolting  practice^ 
that  the  greater  number  of  persons,  who  were  treated  in  this  manner, 
returned  to  their  duty  within  a  fortnight^  in  the  full  vi^or  of  heal/Ji** 
(§  1019,  dy  Such,  also,  was  Jackson's  practice  in  other  countries  (§ 
973  b), 

992,  h.  Let  us  also  hear  Jackson  upon  the  specific  point  of  cerebral 
inflammation,  which  demands,  as  I  have  said,  more  than  any  other 
disease,  a  fearless  and  extensive  use  of  the  lancet  (§  974). 

"The  quantity  of  blood,*'  says  Jackson,  **  which  may  be  abstracted 
in  cerebral  inBammation,  without  even  compromising  the  saJety  of  the 
patient's  life,  exceeds  a  measure  which,  were  my  experience  of  the 
fact  not  clearly  ascertained,  I  should  not  venture  to  lay  before  the 
public.  Four  pounds,  taken  away  at  one  time,  may  be  considered  a 
moderate  bleeding  in  the  more  concentrated  forms ;  six  pounds  have 
been  taken  on  several  occasions,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  onncea  at 
a  single  bleeding  in  some.  The  practice,  so  formidable  in  appear- 
ance, implied  no  danger.  It  saved  life  by  direct  effect  (§  938  4,  955, 
1019  d).  The  practice  is  reasonable  in  theory  (§  924-934,  942,  944, 
948,  949).  It  is  proved  in  experience  to  be  founded  in  truth*  The 
quantitt/^  moreover ^  is  to  be  measured  by  the  effect  te?iieh  arises  under  the 
abstraction  t  not  by  an  opinion  formed  under  the  presumption  of  what 
may  be  right" 

In  some  cases  of  fever  attended  by  cerebi-al  inflammation  Jackson 
sometimes  abstracted  a  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  of  blood,  or  ten 
pounds  (avoirdupois),  in  a  day;  and  he  remarks  in  connection  with 
this  statement,  that,  *'  instead  of  danger  at  the  lime,  or  debility  as  a 
consequence  of  such  extraordinary  depletion^  fainting  did  not  always 
occur,  and  the  patient,  in  most  cascs^  returned  to  his  duty  within  eight 
days''  (§  974,  1066  c).— Kotes  Ff  p.  1135,  Hh  p.  1138. 

992,  c\  In  die  foregoing  (§  992,  ^),  as  in  the  concentrated  forms  of 
fever  (§992,  a),  wo  have  a  clear  exemplification  of  what  I  have  lauglit 
as  to  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  maintain  the  system  against  the 
depressing  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  and  that  when  the  brain  is  the 
seat  of  inflammatirin  an  exciting  nervous  influence  is  more  powerfully 
developed,  and  operates  with  greater  force  npon  the  diseased  Plate  of 
the  organ,  and  upon  the  heart  and  whole  capillary  system,  tlian  a  aim* 
ilar  aflection  of  any  other  part  {\  480-483,  971-974), 

Secondly, — **  The  quantity,'*  says  Jackson,  **  is  to  bo  measured  hy 
the  effect  which  arises  under  the  act  of  abstraction,  not  by  an  opinion 
formed  under  a  presumption  of  what  may  be  right*  ^V7lat€rtr  he  iJte 
quantity^  it  is  the  effect  produced  which  constitutes  the  nvh^for  guiding 
the  measure"  I  have  thus  repeated  this  doctrine,  for  it  is  the  most 
important  that  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  This  rule  is 
utiiversal,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  best  practitionera  never  sug* 
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gest  the  quantity  of  blood  which  should  be  abstracted  in  any  given 
torm  or  case  of  disease. 

Thirdly, — '*  Instead  of  debility,  as  a  consequence  of  such  extraor- 
dinary depletion,"  says  Jackson,  "  fainting  did  not  always  occur ;  and 
the  patient,  in  most  cases,  returned  to  his  (military)  duty  toithin  eight 
days,  in  the  full  vigor  of  health*'  (§  1019,  d). 

What  an  admirable  illustration  is  this  of  the  fallacy  of  the  tempo- 
rizing practice,  or  the  more  sad  effects  of  the  stimulant  treatment ! 
How  forcibly  it  evinces  the  importance  of  making  a  decisive  impres- 
sion, at  one  blow,  in  all  grave  inflammations !  How  truly  does  all 
this  proclaim  the  existence  of  peculiar  properties  of  life,  in  whose  al- 
teration the  essence  of  disease  consists,  and  whose  restoration  is  ef- 
fected by  the  direct  impression  upon  them  of  loss  of  blood  !  How  for- 
cibly does  it  refute  the  humoral  pathology,  and  that  not  less  errone- 
ous assumption  that  disease  is  constituted  by  some  positive  change  01 
structure,  or  the  yet  more  glaring  fallacy  that  it  consists  in  debility ! 

092,  d.  I  have  said  that  it  has  not  often  fallen  to  my  lot  to  carry  out 
Jackson's  practice,  excepting  in  principle  (§  992,  a).  This  may  be 
owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  of  having  commonly  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  applying  remedies  at  the  early  stages  of  disease. 
Where  I  have  found  the  full  extent  necessary,  it  has  been  mostly 
among  children ;  estimating  the  ratio  of  the  loss  according  to  the  rel- 
ative ages  and  size.  The  most  remarkable  example  has  occurred  in 
the  case  of  my  only  child ;  whose  general  history  of  health  is  stated 
in  the  Commentaries  for  another  purpose  (vol.  i.,  p.  693). 

Not  long  after  his  very  protracted  disease  had  given  way,  and  be- 
ing at  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  was  suddenly  and  violently  attacked 
with  well-marked  inflammation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  small  intes- 
tine. I  raised  him  to  an  erect  postnre,  and  bled  him  till  syncope 
came  on.  The  symptoms  gave  way;  but,  in  six  hours  afterward, 
those  of  the  brain,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree,  of  the  lungs  and  intes- 
tine, had  reappeared.  I  then  bled  him  again,  in  the  same  posture, 
and  to  the  extent  of  syncope.  Before  exhibiting  any  medicine,  I  still 
awaited  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  loss  of  blood.  The  cerebral  symp- 
toms gi'adually  presented  themselves  again,  and  I  bled  him,  for  the 
third  time,  as  befoi-e,  at  the  expiration  of  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
second  bloodletting.  Soon  afterward,  I  gave  him  one  tea-spoonful  of 
castor  oil,  which  completed  the  direct  course  of  treatment.  In  two 
days  after  the  last  bloodletting,  I  took  him  upon  the  rail-road  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  and  returned  (§  955  i,  958  a).  It  may  be  worth 
adding,  in  connection  with  my  former  statements  relative  to  his  ex- 
treme infirmity  of  health  during  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life,  that 
he  has  enjoyed  a  very  robust  constitution  since  the  illness  described 
in  this  section ;  being  now  seventeen  years  of  age  (§  870  aa,  892|  t, 
974,  1068). 

The  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  in  the  foregoing  case  was  very 
large  at  each  abstraction,  and  exceeded,  in  the  ratio  of  the  age  and 
size  of  the  subject,  what  I  shall  have  recorded  of  the  experience  of 
others. 

993.  The  experience  of  Moseley  corresponds  with  that  of  Jackson, 
and  where  the  remedy  had  been  apparently  of  ample  extent,  he  re- 
marks that,  "  it  has  frequently  happened  in  the  fever  of  the  West  In- 
dies, that  accidental  bleeding  from  the  orifice  when  the  patient  had 
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preciated  from  what  has  been  vanou sly  said  upon  relative  topics  in 
fanner  sectiond ;  but  the  whole  principle  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  operation  of  loss  ~ 
blood  ;  while,  also,  the  philosophy  which  L9  there  set  forth  borraws  \ 
corresponding  illustration  from  the  subject  embraced  in  this  sec  " 
(§  916^922,  929-938,  942-949,  500  m,  687^-089,  694J). 

The  heart,  beitjg  prostrated  in  the  foregoing  manner,  increaseft» 
reflex  nervous  actions,  tho  morbid  stale  of  the  instruments  of  diiseaMii' 
complicates  all  the  phenomena,  and  does  its  large  pait  in  leading  all 
but  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  and  analyze  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  apply  them  cntically, 
according  to  the  share  which  belongs  to  each  tissue  and  organ,  to  rest 
their  intellectual  efforts  upon  the  symptoms  alone,  and  their  hopes  in 
tonics  and  stimulants.  But,  he  who  will  peneti-ate  this  seeming  labyr- 
inth, yet  accessible  to  all,  will  discover,  at  once,  that  the  remedies 
should  be  addressed  to  the  immediate  instruments  of  disease,  and  that 
whatever  will  bring  relief  to  these  will  certainly  relieve  the  heart,  and 
diasipate  the  phantom,  debility ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  cause 
that  may  increase  that  pathological  state  of  the  instruments  which  are 
the  absolute  seat  of  difficulty  and  danger,  will  as  surely  engender, 
sooner  or  later,  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  heart,  and  a  conso* 
qiient  mQltiplication  of  the  morbiiic  influences  which  radiate  from  the 
centre  of  the  circulation  (f  892  c,  965  h,  966*908,  500  m).— Nole  I. 

1000.  Few  medical  philosophers  have  done  so  much  for  therapeu- 
tics as  Sydenham ;  and  with  his  name  is  associated  one  of  those  great 
revolutions  in  practice  in  which  bloodletting  is  the  foremost  remedy. 
There  was  then,  as  now,  tliat  timid  caution  which  has  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  common  prejudice  against  the  abstraction  of  blood. 

"  Nothing."  he  says,  ''  is  more  frec^uently  urged  as  a  capital  argu- 
ment by  those  who  condemn  bleedings  than  the  mischief  which  arises 
from  bleeding  in  an  improper  manner'*  (§  892  a,  8921  c^960  a,  1005), 

1001^  a.  The  "improper  manner**  to  which  Sydenham  refers  (f 
1000)  is  justly,  however  forcibly,  expressed  by  Botallus.     Thus: 

**BleDtling  does  no  service  in  many  cases,  either  because  pei-sons 
have  recourse  to  it  too  late,  or  use  it  too  sparingly,  or  commit  some 
error  in  both  these  particulars.  But,  if  our  feara^  be  so  great,  and  we 
take  away  so  small  a  quantity  of  blood,  how  is  it  possible  to  jndge 
what  good  or  mischief  bleeding  may  do!  For,  if  a  disease  which  re- 
quires the  loss  of  four  pounds  of  blood  for  its  cure,  and  yet  but  one 
be  taken  away,  destroy  the  patient,  it  does  not  therefore  prove  de- 
structive because  bleeding  was  used,  but  because  it  was  employed  in 
an  improper  manner  (§  950,  965  b).  But  ill-designing  anu  indohml 
men  endeavor  to  lay  the  fault  to  the  bloodletting ;  not  because  it  did 
really  do  mischief  (otherwise  than  by  its  improper  use),  but  because 
they  desire  to  give  every  body  an  ill  opinion  of  it.  Or,  suppose  they 
do  not  do  it  from  wickedness,  they  cannot  be  excused  from  ignorance 
and  perveraenoiM."  It  is  also  his  opinion  that  "one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  perish  from  the  want  of  bloodletting,  or  frora  its  not  being 
timely  employed,  where  one  perishes  from  excessive  bloodletting, 
when  practiced  by  a  physician*'  (§  1005).^ — Note  p.  729. 

1001,  h.  Botallus  was  critically  right  in  qualifying  his  remark  hy 
adding,  '•  when  practiced  by  a  physician/'  No  little  of  the  preju- 
dice wh it'll  rational  medicine  encounters  arises  from  the  former  indts- 
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creet  use  of  the  lancet,  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  immediately  af- 
ter concussions  from  falls,  &c.  The  sad  expenence  of  some  of  the 
mpst  ahie  has  led  to  admonitions  like  that  which  is  recorded  in  a  for- 
mer section  (§  960  a,  page  720 ;  §  1007,  b). 

But  shall  physicians  deliberate  when  inflammation  is  careerin?  in 
the  ^eat  organs  of  life  1  Can  there  be  a  question  of  the  applicability 
of  bloodletting  to  phrenitis,  pleuritis,  peritonitis,  pneumonia,  and  to 
many  other  grave  inflammations,  under  their  ordinary  circumstances  ] 
It  is  true,  we  have  lately  seen  practitioners.  Dr.  Dickson,  for  exam- 
ple, boasting  of  their  success  without  having  "  ever  wetted  a  lancet" 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  exclusive  practice  has  many  open  advo- 
cates; and  to  admit  its  imputed  results  would  be  to  renounce  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  and  of  common  observation.  A  more  limited  oppo- 
sition, however,  to  bloodletting  in  grave  inflammations  is  making  an 
inroad  upon  former  experience ;  nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  it  enlists  the  most  able  disciples  of  the  anatomical 
school.  And  although  they  may  ofl;en  admit  the  utility  of  the  remedy 
in  a  general  sense,  when  they  come  to  iis  practical  application  to  par- 
ticular diseases,  we  are  told  that  it  is  either  useless,  or  prejudicial  (§ 
960).     [The  **  stimulating  plan"  is  now  in  vogue,  1 860. — Note,  p.  872], 

1002,  a.  But  once  more,  as  to  the  prostrating  forms  of  fever,  from 
which  it  vnll  farther  appear  that  neither  the  yellow  fever,  nor  others 
of  an  analogous  character,  have  been  so  modified  by  climate,  seasons, 
&c.,  as  to  preclude  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  and  that  if  loss  of  blood 
be  demanded  by  simple  inflammation,  it  is  much  more  so  when  in- 
flammations are  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever,  and  especially  when 
that  fever  is  of  a  "  malignant  nature,"  and  constantly  imparting  its 
malign  influence  to  the  local  developments  (§  999,  b). 

Dr.  Stevens,  of  the  West  Indies,  the  celebrated  advocate  of  the 
saline  treatment  of  fevers,  affirms,  in  his  late  work  on  the  Blood,  that, 
**  Those  who  were  well  bled,  in  the  yellow  fever,  and  properly  evac- 
uated in  the  beginning,  almost  invariably  recovered."  **  He  took 
blood  till  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  increased  action."  I  have  in- 
troduced this  statement  for  the  purpose,  also,  of  showing  that  the 
credit  which  he  imputes  to  the  saline  treatment  of  yellow  fever  is 
wholly  due  to  the  decisive  bleeding  and  purging  which  he  adopted. 
The  saline  practice  in  fevers  was  pretty  largely  in  vogue  some  cen- 
turies ago,  and  has  been  lately  brought  forward  to  give  plausibility  to 
the  humoral  doctrines. 

1002,  b,  Mr.  Evans  recently  states,  that  in  the  Indies  ''  we  bleed 
largely  in  the  yellow  fever,  repeating  the  operation  in  two  hours  if 
there  remain  the  slightest  pain  on  pressing  the  epigastrium ;  and,  in 
general,  if  any  gastric  affection  remain  after  the  second  bleeding,  to- 
ward the  close  of  twenty-four  hours,  we  repeat  it  a  third  time,  and 
apply  the  leeches  afterward." 

This  practice,  as  I  learned  on  a  visit  at  different  islands  a  few 
years  ago,  prevails  throughout  the  West  Indies ;  and,  in  Eastern  In- 
dia, it  is  well  known  that  bloodletting  was  never  in  higher  repute  in 
all  congestive  fevers  than  at  the  present  day. 

1002,  c.  Baker  remarks,  that  it  is  necessary  to  abstract,  by  repeated 
bleedings,  twelve  or  more  pounds  of  blood  in  the  malignant  fevers  of 
Brazil.  The  distinguished  Hillary  urges  free  bloodletting  on  the  first 
and  second  days  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease. 
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fallen  asleep,  to  far  greater  quantities  tbaii  has  ever  been  directed  to 
bo  taken  away,  has  carried  off  the  fever  entirely*  and  the  surprise  on 
discovering  a  profusion  of  blood  in  the  bed  has  been  changed  to  joy 
for  the  alteration  produced  in  the  patient"  {§  973,  h). 

There  arc  few  practitioners  of  much  experience  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed eimilar  events  (§  1019,  e). 

9i»4,  a.  And  how  well  k  all  this  sustained  by  Dn  Hush,  who  lias 
*'  always  observed  that  the  cure  of  a  nialignant  fever  is  most  com- 
plete, and  the  convalescence  most  rapid,  when  the  bleeding  has  been 
continued  until  a  paleness  is  induced  in  the  fjice,  and  until  the  pa- 
tient is  able  to  sit  up  without  being  fainty/*  *'  Bleeding/*  be  adds, 
'*  should  bo  repeated  while  the  symptoms,  which  first  indicated  it,  con- 
tinue, should  it  be  until  four  fifths  of  the  blood  contained  in  tlie  body 
are  taken  away;" — ^being  conformable  to  the  precept  of  Celsus,  that 

"  We  must  not  run  from  one  rented]/  to  another^  so  long  as  that  re- 

maiTis  tvhlch  was  (here  at  first'*  (§  1007); — or,  as  Porter  has  it,  "tt  is 

not  sufficient  to  diminish  an  increased  action^  unless  the  constitution  It 

Vkqftf  until  the  period  of  danger  is  overt  in  a  condition  that  will  render 

a  renewal  of  that  action  unlikely  to  occur' ^  (§  954,  b). 

994,  h*  The  same  result  of  an  almost  unsurpassed  experience  is 
.again  and  again  reiterated  by  Rush,  **  The  half-way  practice  of  mod- 
derate  bleeding,"  he  says,*'  has  kept  up  the  mortality  of  pestilential  fe* 

vers  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coutilries.  It  is  much  better  not  to  bleed  at 
all  than  to  tJraw  blood  disproportioned  in  quantity  to  tlse  violence  of 
the  fever  {§  960,  l>).  Bleeding  must  not  be  discontinued  so  long  as 
the  symptoms  wliich  first  denoted  its  necessity  continue/* 

In  very  prostrating  forms  of  fever,  he  says,  that  **  bloodletting  les- 
sened the  sensible  debility  of  the  system.  Hence  patients  frequently 
rose  from  their  bed,  and  walked  across  the  room,  ^few  hours  after  the 
operation''  (§  569  e,  898,  992},— Note  Ff  p.  1135, 

995,  And  so,  also,  Armstrong:  '*In  pneumonia/*  he  says,  "bleed 
yowr  patient  to  approaching  syncope  ;  otherwise,  instead  of  benefiting 
him,  you  will  do  him  harm**  (§  9G0,  h), 

Antl  again  :  **  In  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  or  of  the 
parenchymata,  I  bleed,"  he  says,  **  more  decidedly  than  I  ever  did/* 
"  I  have  treated  nearly  three  hundred  cases  of  severe  enteritis  with 
bleeding,  &:c.,  and  with  a  success  far  greater  than  I  have  heard  from 
any  other  plan.  There  is  no  success  on  record  at  all  comparable 
with  it"  (§  1005,  f,  i). 

996,  And  so  Mr.  LawTcnce,  who  says,  that, 

*'  In  cases  of  Inflammation,  where  the  blood  comes  freely  out  of  the 
vein,  I  generally  let  it  run  on  till  it  stops ;  for  tliat  seems  to  me  the 
only  way  of  doing  good"  (§  960J. 

997,  a  Wartlrop,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Bloodletting,  lays  down 
the  same  rule  and  the  same  experience.     Thus  : 

**  When  a  largo  quantity  of  blood  is  not  taken  away  at  llio  first 
bleeding,  in  inflammation,  or  at  a  second  depletion  quickly  succeed- 
ing.  I  have  generally  f^iund  that,  on  all  future  occasions,  it  is  seldom 
practicable  to  abstract  any  considerable  quantity,  however  necessary 
it  may  appear;  and  thus  it  is,  that  when  copious  bleedings  are  not 
employed  at  the  commencenunt  of  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  if  the  patient  afterward  recover,  it  has  generally  been  from 
ihft  employment  of  a  great  number  of  bleedings.    Moreover,  it  is  only 
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in  sucJi  cases  wherein  the  pernicious  effects  of  bleeding  are  exemplified" 
(§  950).  '*  There  seems  always/'  he  says,  "  to  be  a  disposition  in  pa- 
tients, as  well  as  in  medical  men,  to  economize  blood"  (§  960, 1007  6). 

997,  h.  It  is  an  aphorism  with  Gregory,  that,  in  severe  inflamma- 
lions  and  fevers,  "  the  danger  of  a  large  bleeding  is  less  than  the  dan- 
ger of  the  disease." 

998,  "  With  gangrene,  infarction,  and  abscesses  in  prospect,"  says 
Beddoes, "  transient  syncope,  from  loss  of  blood,  is  a  slight  evil.  The 
mle^  that  the  constitution  recovers  much  more  kindly  from  debility  by 
bloodletting  than  by  disease,  affords  mreat  encouragement"  (§  569, 
1007  b),  "  Numerous  facts  show  that  m  high  inflammations  the  lancet 
can  scaice  be  used  too  freely." 

999,  a.  Jackson  says  that  "  Dr.  Rush  carried  subtraction  of  blood 
to  a  great  extent  in  yellow  fever ;  but  the  quantity  subtracted  was  ob- 
tained by  repeated  subtractions,  not  by  abstraction  at  one  time.  The 
mode  of  depletion  was  not  abrupt,  such  as  arrests  disease  by  force, 
and  such  as  I  have  in  view  in  the  present  history"  (§  929-934,  938  J, 
942,  944,  948,  949,  955). 

999,  b.  It  may  be  true  that  Dr.  Rush  sometimes  fell  short  of  the 
proper  effect.  It  may  be  true  that  his  moral  courage  was  unequal  to 
that  of  his  ^reat  cotemporary,  since  each  was  extensively  denounced 
as  "a  murderer;"  ana  Rush  could  hardly  fail  of  being  sometimes 
embarrassed  by  his  strange  delusion  that  *'  debility  is  the  universal 
predisposing  cause  of  disease."  Nevertheless,  a  glance  at  a  preceding 
section  (§  994)  will  assure  us  that  the  general  charge  is  without  founda- 
tion. His  philosophical  acumen  led  him  to  bleed  extensively,  and 
with  success,  in  many  cases  where  there  appeared  no  hope  to  others 
but  in  powerful  stimulation.  There  is  also  a  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  which  called  forth 
the  heroic  practice  of  Dr.  Jackson.  The  prostration  of  the  heart  from 
intense  sympathetic  influences  reflected  from  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  morbid  processes  was  oflen  greater,  and  there  was  less  active  in- 
flammation to  sustain  decisive  bloodletting,  and  more  of  venous  con- 
gestion to  diminish  the  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood,  and  to  impart  ma- 
lignancy to  fever,  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  instance.  Nature, 
therefore,  frequently  interposed  an  obstacle  which  compelled  the 
Ameiican  philosopher  to  be  sometimes  content  with  small  and  repeat- 
ed abstractions  of  blood  (§  974,  976,977,  983,  985).— Note  Ff  p.  1135. 

y99,  c.  The  foregoing  reference  to  Rush's  doctrine  of  "  debility'* 
(§  999,  b)  leads  me  to  an  extension  of  a  preceding  section,  where  I 
have  explained  the  acceptation  in  which  I  employ  the  term  prostra^ 
lion  (§  961,  b)t  and  which  goes  with  former  sections  in  elucidating  the 
nature  of  that  condition  which  is  commonly  mistaken  for  "  debility" 
(§  487  A,  569).  What  I  now  purpose  saying  is,  that  the  condition  of 
the  heart  takes  a  very  large  share  in  those  morbid  demonstrations 
which  have  led  to  so  many  theoretical  and  practical  errors.  But,  the 
heart,  in  these  cases,  is  mostly  obedient  to  disturbing  influences  prop- 
agated upon  it  by  the  instruments  which  are  carrying  on  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses, and  where  the  powers  may  exist  in  a  very  exalted,  though,  also, 
otherwise  modified,  state.  Those  extreme  vessels,  however,  determine 
upon  the  heart  a  prostrating  nervous  influence,  and  often,  also,  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  about  its  right  cavities,  which  contributes  yet 
fiutber  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  organ.     This  will  be  readily  ap- 
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favorable,"  Assalini  remarks  tbat,  "At  the  commeti cement  of  the 
plague,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  bleeding  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  patients/*^ — Note  Ff  p,  1135. 

Aiitl,  as  to  the  less  prostraling  forms  of  fever  and  inflammatioo, 
Baglivi  Bupplies  an  example  of  the  general  practice  in  the  16tl:,  17th 
and  18th  centyries.  He  observes,  "Omnes  acutas  et  inflammatorias 
febres,  hie  Romge,  curare  incipioper  sanguinis  missionem."  And  ao 
of  all  the  eminent  Roman  physicians  down  to  the  recent  ijay  of  Rasori, 

1004,  d.  It  has  been  often  thought  remarkable  that  Hippocrates 
had  never  designated  the  quantity  of  blood  which  may  be  demanded 
by  any  given  form  of  disease.  The  reason  is,  be  was  too  much  of  a 
philosopher.  He  knew  that  no  rule^  in  this  respect,  would  be  useful ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  unwarranted  by  nature,  and  liable  to  the  worst 
results.  Look  at  his  writings,  and  you  will  find  him  bleeding  accord- 
ing to  the  symptoms,  and  the  genera!  history  of  the  case.  This,  in 
deed,  he  often  says,  was  his  rule.  He  had  no  other  in  relation  to 
quantity. 

1005,  a*  Before  leaving  these  practical  considerations  it  may  bt* 
well  to  listen  to  the  confessions  of  a  disastrous  experience  wbi^h  befell 
Pfjme  of  the  most  enlightened  of  otir  profession  from  their  neglect  oi 
misapplication  of  bloodletting.  Let  us  select  examples  of  prostrating 
ftirms  of  disease,  where  it  too  commonly  happens  that  its  nature  aiid 
exigencies  are  misapprehended,  or  imperfectly  understood,  and  vThere 
**  debility"  is  regarded  as  the  essential  pathology,  and  is  supposed  to 
demand  the  stimulant  plan  of  treatment.  Th^se  examples  will  cover 
the  whole  ground,  and  disarm  the  stoutest  prejudice  in  other  leas  ter- 
rific forms  of  prostrated  strength, 

1005,  b.  The  distinguished  Mr.  Hey  shall  speak  first,  and  of  those 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  which  *'  debility"  presents  its  most  ap- 
palling aepocts.  This  able  man  had  unhappily  treated  tlie  disease 
oitber  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  or  with  inadequate  bloodletting. 
He  fuially  introduces  a  case  {his  ninth  case),  which  was  tho  last  in 
which  Mr.  Hey  employed  the  bark  and  wine,  or  procrastinating,  treat- 
ment. It  was  the  last  mistaken  act  that  divided  the  professional  liie 
of  Mr.  Hey  into  two  distinct  eras.  Tho  patient  died,  and  with  her 
death  came  his  full  conviction  of  his  error.  "  If  the  disease,'^  be  says, 
'*  is  clearly  ascertained,  no  other  consideration  is  of  much  importance. 
The  stale  of  the  pulse  affords  little  information,  either  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  bleedhig,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away;  and  if 
we  are  deterred  either  by  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  patient,  by 
the  feebleness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  or  by  any  other  symptom, 
from  bleeding  copiousii/,  we  iihaU  generalhj  fail  to  cure  fke  jmtirnf*** 

1005,  c\  And  now  mark  another  maxim  of  this  able  man,  who  feU 
his  way  to  truth  over  many  a  victim  of  malpractice ;  and  what  he  says 
of  puerperal  fever  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other  fevers  when  com- 
plicated vnih  inflammation  or  venous  congestion.  **  There  is  a  vbsi 
difference,"  he  says,  "  in  the  puerperal  fever  at  diiferent  times,  and  in 
dtflTerent  situations  and  circumstances.  In  some  cases  it  appears  like 
a  phlegmonous  inflammation ;  in  others  it  destroys  with  more  rapid- 
ity and  certainty  than  the  plague.  But,  the  means  of  cure  are  pre- 
cisely  tlie  same  in  both ;  but  in  the  worst  forms  the  measure  of  blood- 
letting is  grcaicr  and  lcss7imit(*d,  and  tho  period  within  which  it  must 
be  employed  is  fir  more  circumscribed."     '*  The  truth  is."  he  says 
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Estill  lamenting  his  mistakes),  "  that  bloodletting  has  seldom  been  fairly 
tried.  Either  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  has  been  too  smaW, 
or  the  time  when  it  was  taken  too  late  for  any  use ;  and  thus  the  prin- 
cipal remedy  for  the  disease  has  been  brought  into  disrepute"  (§  965  b, 
1000,  1001.— Also,  ^  500  m,  694j,  showing  the  import  of  the  pulse). 

1005,  d.  But  Mr.  Hey  was  mistaken  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  prac- 
tice. Like  many  others,  he  depended  too  much  upon  his  own  genius 
and  experience ;  neglecting  the  past,  and  thinking  that  medicine  is 
the  work  of  a  day.  Hence  his  ignorance  of  the  labors  and  of  the 
choice  fexperience  of  his  predecessors.  Bloodletting  had  predomi- 
nated, as  the  only  great  remedial  agent  for  all  inflammatory  affections 
and  fevers  of  the  most  depressing  character,  ages  before  Mr.  Hey 
came  to  illustrate  the  truth  by  other  martyrs ;  and  this  in  England, 
Germany,  Arabia,  Italy, — the  island  of  Cos  (§  1004,  h).  The  **  dis- 
repute'* of  which  Mr.  Hey  speaks  was  then  only  local,  not  general ; 
for,  while  the  temporary  reign  of  the  "  bark  and  wine  treatment"  crip- 
pled the  best  practitioners  in  Great  Britain,  reason  and  sound  practice 
were  unrestramed  in  other  countries. — Note  Ff  p.  1135. 

1005,  e.  The  equally  able  and  distinguished  Mr.  Gordon  had  the 
same  melancholy  experience  with  bark  and  wine,  and  the  procrasti- 
nating treatment  of  puerperal  fever;  and,  like  Mr.  Hey,  he  shifted 
his  practice  to  early  and  copious  abstractions  of  blood,  and  has  left  a 
record  of  the  happy  fruits  of  his  dear-bought  knowledge.  He  has  one 
remark  which  proves  the  inutility  or  the  positive  injury  of  inadequate 
bloodletting.  "  He  lost,"  he  says,  "  every  patient  when  he  bled  only 
to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces ;  but  that  all  recovered  when 
he  had  the  courage  to  abstract  twenty  or  thirty  ounces"  (§  950,  965  b), 
Armstrong,  by  "  copious  bloodletting,  lost  only  five  out  of  forty-three 
cases"  (For  the  works  &c.  quoted  see  Med,  and  Phys.  Comm,  ut  ciL). 

1005, yi  And  here  is  Denman,  the  eminent  author  of  works  on  Mid- 
wifery, who,  like  Hey,  and  Gordon,  had  carried  havoc  into  the  cham- 
bers of  puerperal  women.  He,  too,  once  bowed  at  the  fascinating 
"  idol,  Debility ;"  but  having  lost  most  of  his  patients  under  the  se- 
ductions of  this  ignis  Jatuus,  he  turned  himself  to  the  Genius  of  philos- 
ophy, and,  as  a  noble  atonement  to  mankinJi,  left  behind  him,  like 
Gordon,  and  Hey,  a  record  of  his  errors. 

*'  I  am  now  convinced,"  he  says,  '*  by  manifold  experience^  that  my 
reasoning  was  fallacious,  and  my  facts  groundless,  and  that  which  I 
had  considered  proofs  of  the  insufficiency,  or  the  impropriety,  of  blood- 
letting in  puerperal  fever,  ought,  in  reality,  to  have  been  attributed 
to  the  neglect  of  performing  it  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  disease"  (§  1000, 1001). — Note  H  p.  1117. 

1005,^.  Leake  says  that,  "every  puerperal  woman,  in  Lowder's 
time,  who  was  blooded,  died ;  ten  ounces  being  considered  a  large 
bleeding;"  while  Leuret,  accustomed  to  the  timid  practice  of  Lew- 
der, affirms  that,  "  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  escape  after  bleeding." 
Here  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  inefficient  bloodlettin?  ag- 
gravated the  disease  (§  950,  965),  just  as  it  is  allowed  to  have  done, 
in  the  same  affection,  by  Hey,  and  Gordon,  and  Denman. 

1005,  h.  With  the  familiar  name  of  Cleghom  are  associated,  as  in 
the  former  instances,  a  sound  judgment  and  large  experience.  Let 
us  consider  his  experience  in  a  pestilential,  prostrating,  bilious  pneu- 
monia that  ravaged  the  island  of  Minorca ;  and  let  us  not  fail  of  being 
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admooishecl  by  his  example,  also,  of  ibe  importanee  of  taking  for  our 
guide  tlie  lofty  principles  of  our  science*  and  the  experience  which  is 
llaught  by  adversity  as  well  as  by  happier  auspices. 

This  epidemic  pnoumonia  was  comphcated  with  idiopathic,  conges- 
tive, fever,  attended  by  **  insidious  intervals  and  treacheraus  remissions/* 
and  by  great  prostration,  or  "debility**  (§  569)*  And  now  mark  the 
vacillating  treatment  so  characteristic  of  weaker  minds,  or  where  ig- 
norance of  medical  philosophy  leads  to  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  suggestions  of  prejudice  and  timidity.  Mark,  also,  the  uselessness, 
or  the  injury,  of  small  abstractions  of  blood,  and  the  triumph  of  greaU 
er  (§  950,  965,  1000,  1001). 

"I  attempted,'*  says  Cleghorn,  '*to  cure  the  patients  by  bloedinor 
once  or  twice  a  day,  except  during  tbe  in^idiaus  remissions;  but  they 
generally  perished.  This  unforeseen  event  startled  me  greatly,  and 
led  me  to  review  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease,"  &c.  He  then 
determined  **  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Duretus,  and  to  use  the  lancet 
w^ith  more  caution/*  But  his  failures  became  still  more  frequent  ami 
mortifying  (^  811  ^81 5) — Note  Ff  p.  1135. 

"  At  length  1  was  convinced/'  be  says,  **  tbat  instead  of  too  much, 
top  little  blood  had  been  taken  away  in  the  beginning,  and  that  1  had 
been  misled  by  the  insidious  intervah.     1  then  began  to  bleed  more 

Slentifully,  taking  away  thirty  or  forty  ounces  witbin  the  first  three 
a^s  of  the  distemper.     This  method  succeeded  well  in  several  of  the 
cases"  (§  965,  b). 

Still  he  was  not  satisfied.  **  At  last,"  he  goes  on,  **  about  the  raid- 
dle  of  Marcb,  when  the  disease  raged  with  the  utmost  fury,  having 

t  found  tbat  there  was  tbe  most  absolute  necessity  for  bleeding  largely 
without  delay,  in  order  to  j^rcscrve  life,  I  began  to  put  in  practice  the 
following  method  of  cure,  which  seldom  or  never  failed;  not  only 
in  young,  robuit  people^  but  even  in  those  of  more  advanced  agCtj^to- 

\  vided  I  saw  the  sick  before  the  end  of  the  third  dat/J^ 

This  '*  method*'  consisted  in  abstracting  blood  in  the  horizontal  nos- 

[turet  *'  till  the  pains  abated  or  the  patient  began  to  faint;  taking  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-seven  ounces,  avoirdupois.  If  the  symptoms  con- 
tinued, a  few  hours  of  €  near  d  the  same  quantity  was  again  taken 
away,  without  regarding  the  state  of  the  blood,  &c.     Next  momintj, 

{if  tliere  were  any  remmning  sy?7ip(o7fu,  the  bleeding  was  repeated,  and 

rthe  blood  carefully  weighed.     From  fifty-four  to  sixty  ounces  were 

^frequently  taken  away  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  attend- 
ance. Iftini/  symptoms  returned  ^  the  patients  were  immediateltf  bled 
again  to  the  dmount  of  fourteen  or  twenty-seven  ounces," 

Wliat  a  contrast  in  treatment,^ — what  a  contrast  in  results  !  Blood- 
letting, decisive  bloodletting,  was  at  last  almost  the  only  remedy  em- 

I ployed,  and  it  now  succeeded  in  every  instance  where  its  timid  appli- 
cation had  been,  before,  as  universally  fatal  (§  950,954  b,  965  b^  1000 
1001).  But  a  "  horizontal  posture"  is  unfavorable  and  may  not  be  safe. 
And  liere  let  us  not  fail  to  observe  the  same  results  in  the  practice 
of  Cleghorn  as  in  tbat  of  Jackson  and  others  in  analogous  epidemica 
(§  992-999),  '*  Under  this  method  of  trealraent,  it  was  remarkable,** 
says  Cleghorn,  **  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  sick  recovered  their  usual 
health  and  strength,  notwithstanding  the  great  loss  of  blood  which  they 
had  sustained ;  while  many,  who  had  been  bled  more  sparingly,  con- 
tinued in  a  languid,  infirm  state,  for  same  months***     Patients  of  the  lat- 
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ter  cliss  were  only  imperfectly  relieved.  Congestion  still  remained 
about  some  of  the  great  viscera,  especially  the  liver,  by  which,  also, 
the  powers  of  digestion  were  maintained  in  a  prostrated  state.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  errors  in  diet,  and  mental  and  bodily  fatigue, 
often  contribute  to  maintain  and  exasperate  the  consecutive  derange- 
ments ;  till,  at  last,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  slow  increase  of  the 
local  diseases  becomes  the  exciting  cause  of  another  explosion  of  the 
constitutional  malady.  Thus  the  patient  not  unfrequently  gt)es  on 
revolving,  year  after  year,  through  mitigated  and  exasperated  condi- 
tions of  disease,  which  more  decisive  treatment  by  bloodletting,  at  its 
onset,  would  have  prevented  (§  868,  883  b,  892  d). 

I  have  stated  the  several  successive  steps  of  Clcghoiii's  plan,  that 
each  may  bo  compared  with  the  others.  The  quick  transition  from 
wrong  to  right  evinces  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  record  is  full  of 
the  most  important  instruction ;  and  while  I  hold  it  up  to  the  present 
generation,  I  would  that  not  only  its  practical  instruction,  like  the  sad 
experience  of  Gordon,  and  Hey,  and  Denman,  should  be  duly  regard- 
ed, but  equally,  too,  that  the  frankness  of  each  should  bo  emulated. 

1005,  i.  Dr.  Boyd,  also,  subsequently  to  Cleghorn's  time,  in  descri- 
bing the  malignant  fever  of  Minorca,  states  that  bloodletting  must  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  positive  relief,  vnthout  reference  to  quantity. 
He  sometimes  repeated  the  operation  four  times  in  a  day.  Our  inland 
practitioners,  at  the  south  and  west  of  New  York,  will  see  in  the 
congestive  fever  of  Minorca  a  simile  of  their  own  as  sometimes  com- 
plicated with  ^'bilious  pneumonia;*'  while  their  practice  responds 
more  or  less  to  that  of  Boyd  and  Cleghom. 

1005,^'.  Erysipelas  is  another  wide-spread  and  prostrating  disease 
In  its  epidemic  form,  which  has  beguiled  the  multitude  into  the  fatal 
use  of  "  the  bark  and  wine  treatment."  In  his  Essay  on  Bloodletting, 
Dr.  Wardrop  states  that,  '*  during  a  long  attendance  at  a  public  hos- 
pital, a  certain  physician  had  never  known  bloodletting  employed  in 
erysipelas,  and  that  nearly  all  the  cases  that  he  had  seen  of  that  dis- 
ease, affecting  the  head  and  face,  had  terminated  fatally."  And  so 
Armstrong:  "  The  wine  and  bark  system  is  of  all  the  most  fatal  prac- 
tice in  erysipelas."  '*  Five  individuals  had  erysipelas  in  one  house, 
were  treated  with  bark  and  wine,  and  all  died"  (§  995). 

When  "  erysipelas"  presents  itself  as  an  epidemic,  it  displays  its 
connection  with  a  far  graver  form  of  disease  in  the  abdominal  viscera; 
especially  hepatic  congestion.  And  such,  probably,  is  always  its  corn* 
plications  when  sporadic  only.  But,  the  symptom  is  conspicuous; 
and  hence  the  name,  and  hence,  also,  the  usual  treatment.  The  at- 
tention is  apt  to  be  turned,  mainly,  to  the  sympathetic  inflammation 
of  the  skin.  The  obscurely  marked,  or  what  Cleghom  would  call  the 
'*  insidious,"  affection  of  the  liver,  &c.,  is  not  appreciated,  and  the  force 
of  the  treatment,  therefore,  too  often  takes  the  wrong  direction.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  is  more  common  in  *•  epidemic  erysipelas"  than  an  absence 
ofthe  cutaneous  affection  in  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease ;  and  these 
very  cases,  from  their  exact  resemblance  in  all  other  respects  to  those 
which  are  marked  by  the  symptom,  go  by  the  same  name,  and  get  the 
same  treatment.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  this  nature ;  particu- 
larly during  the  late  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Vermont  and  New- 
hampshire.  I  have  seen  their  subjects  fall  victims  to  the  disease  within 
two  and  three  days  from  the  attack,  where  there  was  no  inflammation 
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of  the  Bkin;  and,  in  other  instances,  where  the  skio  was  mottled  wllh 
patches  of  a  low  degree  of  inflammation.  1  found  the  practitioners, 
however^  generally  taking  the  right  course,  and  regarding  the  aftec- 
tion  of  the  skin  as  Bymptomatic  only.  But,  the  disease  firesented  it- 
self in  a  very  grave  form ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that, 
while  it  had  many  victims  under  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  the 
greater  success  of  the  depletive  plan  generally  won  over  the  few  w^ho 
had  pteferred  stimulating  (§  689  I,  8G1,  894,  mottoes^  905^  h,  961  6» 
964  c.  Also,  Med,  and  Fhyswiog,  Oomm,^  voL  ii»,  p*  603-607,  Artich 
Erysipelas). 

1005,  A*.  Let  us  consider^  also^  the  adverse  results  of  the  stimulant, 
and  even  of  the  tartar  emetic  treatment  of  pneumonia  {§  892|,^).  It 
is  the  opinion,  for  example,  of  Dr.  Stokes,  that  *•  Gen&ral  hl^mdltUin^ 
is  not  to  he  cotisidcred  the  chief  meajis  of  removing  the  disease,*^  "In 
the  typhoid  form,  tlie  best  practice  is  to  use  mine  in  conjunction  with 
local  bleedings,"  **  General  bloodletting,"  he  says,  **  is  to  be  used  | 
mt/i  extreme  eaution^  and  the  vital  forces  are  to  be  carefully  support- 
ed." But,  **  In  two  instances  onlf/  has  he  seen  pneumonia  cut  sh^frt  h*f 
bleeding^*  I  This  admission  appears  to  be  conclusive  against  the  doc- 
trine of  "  saving  the  vital  fluid,"  according  to  this  distinguished  writer, 
and  especially  that  of  *'  supporting  the  vital  forces  by  wine*'  (§  569  f, 
983).— Stokes,  oh  Bisea^m  of  the  Chest,  p.  226,  227,  23  L 

Dr,  Williams,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  as  little  success  in  the  treatment  of  pnenmonia,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  he  considers  *'  local  depletion  the  utmost  that 
can  bo  attempted  iu  tj^phoid  pneumonia.  Considerable  advantage 
may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  sometimes  obtained  from  J/y  ckj*- 
fing  on  the  chesty  which,  for  a  time,"  he  thinks,  **  tends  more  effectu- 
ally than  even  bloodletting,  to  draw  the  fluids  from  the  congested  or- 
gans, while  it  does  not  waste  the  hlood  from  the  system"  {%  960), 
This  philosophy  has  numerous  admirers,  who  regard  it,  with  Dr.  At- 
nott,  as  **  a  great  raodern  improvement  in  the  healing  art/'  and  as 
one  of  the  luminous  proofs  that  tlie  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  i 
a  great  revolution  in  medicine ;  or,  as  Louis  has  it,  that  **  medicine  is 
now  tn  its  infancy."  Apropos,  of  this  distinguished  Frenchman,  who 
is  opposed,  mathematically,  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  "  typhoid  fever,"  and  acute  intestinal  inflammation ;  with 
their  complications,  also,  of  other  local  inflammations*  And  so,  too. 
of  many  other  distinguished  French  physicians,  who  rely  mainly  on 
the  watching  system,  or  on  the  tartar  emetic  practice.  But,  what  are 
the  results  ?  Chomel  makes  the  average  mortality  from  pneumonia, 
at  the  hospitals,  one  in  four;  Louis  lost  one  in  three;  and  Legarde 
one  in  three.  Leconteulx  reported  twelve  out  of  thirty^  by  the  anti-  i 
monial  treatment.     These  last  were  treated  by  Laennec. 

But,  in  these  United  States,  where  bloodletting  is  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, the  loss  does  not  exceed  one  in  twenty  to  twenty-five.  There 
is  here,  however,  no  exclusive  system,  no  **  numerical  method ;"  but 
the  treatment  proceeds  upon  Hippocratic  principles.  The  symptoina,  | 
and  various  other  circumstances,  attending  each  individual  case,  reg-  i 
ulate  the  practice.  It  is  not  all  bloodletting,  nor  all  tart ari zed  anti- 
mony. Cathartics,  calomel,  blisters,  &c.,  form  as  well  ti  part  of  tho 
treatment.  Nor  have  we  much  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  bloodlet- 
ting in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  ;  mainly  for  the  reason  tliat 
we  adopt  it  early  (p.  517,  note),^ — Notes  Pp.  1114,  Mm  p.  1 141, 

•  Our  lar^  cities  and  hospitals,  bat  not  the  countn',  must  be  now  excepted  (p.  871, 
P*S»).— 1860.— DloodleUiins  U  now  every  wher©  greatly  abftXidoned^—l^flL 
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It  is  said  by  Dr.  Osborne,  in  his  work  on  Dropsical  Diseases,  that 
"  Since  what  has  been  termed  the  tartar  emetic  treatment  has  been 
introduced  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  practice  of  bleeding  has  con- 
sequently been  to  some  degree  discouraged,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
advanced  stages  and  fatal  terminations  of  pneumonia  have  been  fre- 
quent ;  and  in  this  judgment  I  am  confirmed  by  records  on  the  largo 
scale"  (§  9e0ya).—See  P.S.  i860,  at  p.  872.— Note  F  p.  1114. 

1005,  l.  As  to  any  modifying  influences  from  climate  in  England, 
either  in  respect  to  pneumonia,  or  other  inflammations,  or  all  the  va- 
rieties of  fever,  we  have  only  to  consult  such  authors  as  Armstrong, 
Jackson,  Johnson,  Wardrop,  Elliotson,  Lavirence,  Smith,  Davies, 
Weatherhead,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  convinced  that  those  diseases  are  now, 
as  ever,  the  same  there  as  in  America,  and  require  the  same  general 
plan  of  treatment.  Looking  back  to  the  age  of  Sydenham,  and  along 
the  intermediate  periods,  we  find  that  every  thing,  on  this  subject, 
has  remained  without  any  essential  change.  It  is  practice  alone  that 
has  fluctuated.  And,  if  we  cast  our  recollections  through  the  vista 
of  time,  over  various  countries,  till  we  reach  the  age  of  Hippocrates, 
we  shall  still  find  that  diseases,  of  a  given  denomination,  have  been 
the  same,  and  have  ever  required  the  same  general  treatment. 

1005i^,a.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  under  the  present  division 
of  ray  subject,  and  more  especially  from  the  wide  range  of  experience 
presented  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  it  appears 
that  there  is  one  universal  consent  among  the  great  physiological 
practitioners  as  to  the  importance  of  decisive  bloodletting  in  all  forms 
of  active  inflammation,  and  in  high  grades  of  fever ;  whether  it  appear 
in  the  shape  of  the  plague,  of  yellow  fever,  of  typhus,  or  other  inflam- 
matory or  congestive  forms.  It  has  been  so  from  the  earliest  Jays  of 
the  science ;  in  all  countries,  in  all  climates,  in  all  constitutions,  at  all 
ages ;  and,  whether  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Caribbean  Isles,  the 
jungles  of  Asia,  the  pestiferous  regions  of  Africa,  the  paludes  of  Italy, 
or  the  high,  and  temperate,  and  salubrious  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  we  witness  the  immutable  principle  that  diseases  and  their 
general  method  of  cure  are  every  where  nearly  the  same.  Constitu- 
tion, habits,  and  age,  certainly  modify  the  details  of  treatment,  more 
or  less ;  climate  comparatively  little.  The  great  fundamental  laws 
of  disease  remain  without  change,  as  do,  also,  the  leading  conditions 
of  disease.  We  have  all  that  Hippocrates  described  before  our  own 
eyes,  and  wo  are  astonished  at  the  identity.  We  think  hira,  at  one 
moment,  a  prophet;  and  when,  at  the  next,  we  realize  a  simple  narra- 
tive of  only  what  he  observed,  we  are  either  amazed  at  his  sagacity 
and  philosophy,  or  that  we  should  have  been  so  slow  to  have  discov- 
ered the  truth  oui-selves  (^  624, 1068).* 

100.5^,^.  The  human  constitution,  its  laws,  susceptibilities,  &c.,  are, 
in  a  general  sense,  every  where  the  same ;  while  the  remote  causes 
of  disease  are  the  same  now  as  at  the  beginning  of  time,  produce 
their  effects  upon  the  same  properties,  whose  nature  cannot  be  per- 
manently affected  (§  180-182,  286),  and  whoso  results  are  connected 
by  a  chain  of  analogies.  The  pathology  of  inflammation,  or  of  simple 
or  cong^tive  fever,  therefore,  is  the  same,  respectively,  in  principle, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  and  the  great  principles  of  treatment 
must  also  be  immutable.  But,  modifying  causes  impart  various  shades 
of  difference  to  every  epidemic,  to  every  individual  case.  To  undd!r- 
♦  Sec  NoTKB  Ff  p.  1135,  Go  1188,  Hh  1138. 
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Stand  tlio  complex,  or  even  leading  condition  of  each  case,  what  lis 
general  nature,  what  pecuHarilies  may  arise  from  various  causes,  what 
the  exact  adaptation  of  remetJies,  how  much  the  successive  changes 
may  be  due  to  nature  or  to  art,  requires  unceasing  vigilance  (^  624), 

1006,  a.  And  now  let  me  ask,  whether  the  vast  experience,  and  the 
precepts  relative  to  hkiodletiinE^,  of  the  able  physicians  who  have  q;iv- 
en  to  medicine  its  rank  and  digiiity,  are  to  be  imputed  by  chemists, 
or  by  the  prejudice,  or  the  limited,  or  the  careless,  observation  of 
many  physicians,  who  are  too  apt  to  deceive  themselves  into  the  be- 
lief that  they  imbody  the  only  experience  which  can  be  available  in 
disease^  or  which  enlightened  philosophy  can  approve  (§  1007,  l>)  I 

Doubtless,  it  will  appear  absurd  that  I  should  have  embraced  the 
chemistt,  and  as  foremost,  too,  in  the  precet3ing  interrogatory.  But, 
is  it  not  the  order  of  the  day  (§  5h  a,  349  d,  Q6U  a,  page  719)  ?  And 
being  eo,  I  will  reply,  once  more,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Paria,  when 
he  was  defcndiog  medicine  against  the  harmless  recreations  of  the 
Chemists,  about  the  year  1S25,  and  mairily  l>ecause  Professor  Branbe 
had  ventured  upon  the  open  opinion  that  chemistry  was  neglected  in 
me  die  III  education,  and  that  the  ^*  JLondon  Pkarmacapana  is  a  record 
of  the  want  of  chemical  knowledge  when  it  m  most  imperiously  requir- 
ed.*^ The  answer,  perhaps,  is  abundantly  set  fortli  in  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  076,  h).  As  showing  yet  farther,  however,  the  instability  of 
science,  and  as  embracing  a  precept  which  every  lover  of  truth  will 
do  well  to  ingraft  upon  his  morning  prayer,  I  shall  quote  Dr,  Paris 
once  more,  though  upon  a  subject  simple  in  its  nature,  and  of  very 
minor  importance  to  that  which  is  relative  to  the  laws  of  organic  life 
and  the  great  principles  of  medical  science.     Thus  : 

**  I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  upon  Mr.  BaANDE*s  attack, 
without  expressing  a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  that  a  gentleman,  whose 
deserved  rank  in  society,  aud  whoso  talents  and  acquirements  must 
entitle  him  to  our  respect,  should  have  condescended  to  countenance 
and  encourage  that  vile  arid  wretcAed  tmtc  of  depreciating  the  value 
and  importance  of  our  most  venerable  institutions,  and  of  bringing 
into  contempt  those  acknmvlcdged  authorities  which  must  always  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  hest^  and  the  sanction  and  support  of  tht 
wiiest^  port  ion  of  mankind  (§  67G,  ^).  And  I  shall  here  prote?;t  against 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  the  preten- 
sions  of  every  medicinal  compound  to  our  confidence,  by  a  mere  chem- 
ical investigation  of  its  composition,  and  of  rejecting,  as  fallacious,  ev- 
ery medical  testimony  w^hich  may  appear  contradictory  to  the  results 
of  the  Laboratoi-y,  There  is  no  subject  in  science  to  which  the  max- 
im of  C  icero  more  strictly  applies,  than  to  the  present  case.  Let  ike 
Ultra  Chemist,  therrfore^  cherish  it  in  his  remefnhrance,  cmd  profit  by 
its  application  : 

"  '  Pr^ESTAT  NaTIJR.E  TOCB  DOCERl,  Q0AM  INGENIO  8tJ0  SAPERS/  " 

Paris'  Pharmacohgta,  p.  1 03.     London,  1825,  (^  1031). 

And  now,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  any  special  comracntary 
upon  any  given  substitution  for  the  well-settled  method  of  induction. 
or  for  any  wcll-asccrlained  laws  of  Nature,  is  alike  applicable  to  any 
other  fundamental  innovation,  and  how,  also,  the  overthrow  of  one 
grand  scheme  of  the  day  is  the  immediate  parent  of  another,  I  ahaU 
^quote  from  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  a  paragraph 
relative  to  M,  Louis   attempt  to  foist  upon  medicinu  the  i:elebtiitc«l 
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••NcMEuiCAL  Method,"  and  ask  tho  reader  to  apply  it  to  "  Organic 
Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Physiology  /"  and  to  "  Animal  Chem- 
istry applied  to  Pathology  and  Thetapeutics,*'     Thus : 

**  Thus  mounted  upon  the  wreck  of  philosophy,  •  the  Numerical 
Method'  (*  Organic  Chemistry*)  became  the  engine  in  rearing  that  fab- 
ric whose  construction  it  was  destined  to  serve.  This  is  the  charm 
with  which  the  Numerical  Method  (Organic  Chemistry)  is  invested ; 
while  it  gives  to  its  author  that  ascendency  in  mind  which  few  can 
truly  obtain  by  the  legitimate  rules  of  induction.  '  After  much  delib- 
eration/ as  Isocrates  says,  'he  found  the  thing  could  not  be  com- 
passed in  any  other  manner ;'  or,  as  our  Author  has  it,  '  fortunately 
for  the  progress  of  science,  the  Numerical  Method  (Organic  Chemis- 
try) is  considered  by  the  most  judicious  and  experienced  men  as  a 
necessary  instrument  Jor  establishing  general  principles  in  medicine*  (§ 
5 J  a,  349  d,  960  a,  page  719).  Accordingly,  former  systems,  and  for- 
mer £&ct8y  fell  as  by  enchantment  (§  376i,  433).  The  mind  sickened 
at  the  absence  of  all  principles  to  guide  it,  and  was  therefore  the  more 
willing  victim  when  assailed  by  the  irresistible  power  of  numbers 
(symbols)  (§  960  a,  p.  719).  If  the  demonstration  was  made  with  re- 
itei-ated  professions  of  a  regard  Jbr  Jacts^  it  was  because  the  method 
could  have  had  no  existence  without  them ;  while  the  perpetual  epi- 
thet of  *  rigorous*  left  no  room  for  skepticism.  But,  as  related,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Bacon,  '  of  good  Queen  Bess,  the  Commissioners 
used  her  like  strawberry-wives,  that  laid  two  or  three  great  strawber- 
ries at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  rest  were  little  ones.  So 
they  made  her  two  or  three  good  prizes  of  the  first  particulars,  but  fell 
straight  way  8.*  ** — [Med,  and  Phys.  Comm,,  vol,  ii.,  p.  782.) 

•'  This  manner  of  digression,  however,  some  dislike  as  frivolous  and 
impertinent ;  yet  we  are  of  Beroaldus'  opinion, — such  digressions  do 
mightily  delight  and  refresh  the  reader.  They  are  like  sauce  to  a 
bad  stomach  ;  and  we  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them." 

1006,  b.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  had  been  last  speaking 
of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  experience  of  the  great  sages  in 
medical  philosophy.  I  was  early  led  to  listen  to  their  conclusions, 
and  to  adopt  their  counsel,  as  summarily  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
maxim  derived  from  Cicero  (§  1006,  a).  For  thirty  years  I  have 
watched  attentively  the  effects  of  bloodletting  as  practiced  by  myself 
and  by  many  others,  and  have  long  since  come  to  tho  conclusion,  that 
it  is  safer  to  put  **  the  two-edged  sword"  into  the  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant, or  the  imbecile,  or  those  who  make  a  trade  of  the  profession, 
than  to  forever  blunt  its  edges,  so  that  it  will  not  cut,  before  it  be  trust- 
ed to  their  use.  We  every  where  see  victim  after  victim  sacrificed  to 
timid  admonitions,  and  worse  example ;  while  you,  and  all  of  us 
know,  that  it  is  a  rare  phenomenon  that  a  patient  is  slain,  seldom  in- 
jured, by  the  lancet.  This  is  the  test,  and  the  strength  of  it  is  before 
tha  reader.* 

1006,  c.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  too  often  the  case  that  eminent 
and  able  teachers,  who  constantly  instruct  us  to  pause  where  blood- 
letting is  indicated,  observe  a  phlegmatic  silence  as  to  the  injurious 
tendencies  of  active  internal  agents,  or  urge  them  upon  us  as  if  they 
were  as  powerless  as  water  1  These,  not  bloodletting,  make  up  the 
great  abuses  of  practice.  Here,  protestations  against  abuse  would  come 
with  a  benign  efiect ;  or  if  uttei^,  they  are  apt  to  be  in  an  unworthy 
spirit  of  distrust  of  the  whole  medical  art. — ^Note  F  p.  1114. 

♦  In  1866,  after  anractice  ofjifltv  years,  large  and  without  intermisti<m^  I  rtUwaU  Aa 
same.    Vide  <f  106S,  f.  p.  870. 
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Let.  U3  at  least  consider  tbat  all  other  remedial  agents  of  any  great 

importance,  even  tBose  of  the  best  antiphlogistic  nature,  ai'e  irritants, 
under  many  circumstances  of  inflammation,  and  are,  therefore,  mom 
or  lesp  liable  to  increase  that  affection,  unless  morbid  irritability  be  I 
previously  yubdued  by  loss  of  blood.     This  is  oven  true  o£  anumo-^l 
nials  and  ipecacuanha,   in  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary  canaLl 
How  obvious,  then,  the  importance  of  often  preparing  the  way  Tor 
their  salutary  elTects  by  loss  of  blood ;  and,  in  doing  which,  we  also 
greatly  supersetle  the  necessity  of  other  remedies, 

1006,  d.  If  we  contrast  oven  the  scanty  cases  of  injury  from  uterine 
heraoiThage,  and  other  accidental  losses  of  blood  that  may  be  sust^iined 
in  health  (or  try  our  best  at  the  records  of  excessive  bloodletting,  as 
presented  by  the  most  watchful  Brunonian),  with  the  terrible  and 
wide-spread  effects  of  procrastination,  or  timidity,  in  the  use  of  iho 
remedy  where  it  has  been  demanded  by  disease,  and,  more  than  all. 
with  tlie  *'  bark  and  wine  treatment,"  we  shall  have  little  to  fear  from 
the  possible  abuses  of  the  1  ancet.  A  few  may  be  rash  from  ignorance, — 
perhaps  from  the  encouragement  of  others  ;  but  will  not  this  encour- 
agement stimulate  a  host  to  lay  aside  their  fears,  and  to  moderate 
their  Brunonian  practice  t  Whore,  then,  according  to  the  *' numeric 
cal  method,'*  will  be  the  balance  (§  569,  c)  I — Notes  F  H. 

1006,  a.  Where  inflammator)^  diseases  are  comparatively  mild,  their 
mildness  will  naturally  restrain  every  practitioner ;  and  when  ex- 
isting in  severity,  there  will  be  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
liberal  abstraction  of  blood  so  long  as  the  symptoms  resist  this  princi* 
pal  remedy,  and  its  proper  auxiliaries*  At  most,  there  can  be  only 
now  and  then  a  disastrous  result;  while  timid  caution  has  its  myriads 
of  victims.  Defective  judgment  thei-e  must  always  be ;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter, therefore,  that  it  should  lean  to  the  side  of  safety.  If  going 
wrong,  the  error,  in  respect  to  excess  of  bloodletting,  will  be  very 
ftoon  discovered.  The  timidity  of  man  needs  no  encouragement, 
when  tlio  question  relates  to  **  debility/'  and  '*  the  precious  fluid'*  (^ 
569,  e),  liut  come  to  cathartics  and  emetics,  nay,  tobacco,  opium, 
aconite,  belladonna  (§  960,  a),  he  is  bold  and  indiscriminate.  Here  is 
opened,  I  again  say,  an  inexhaustible  field  of  inquiry, — far  more  ab* 
struse  and  difficult  than  the  management  of  bloodletting.  You  may 
bleed  in  intestinal  inflammation,  perhaps  to  a  vast  extent,  and  speedi* 
ly  surmount  the  disease;  when,  had  an  iiTitating  cathartic  been  ex- 
iiibited,  the  scale  might  have  been  as  speedily  turned  in  the  other  di- 
rection (§  878,  893  71,  1063  c,  1064,  1065), 

1006,yT  Different  ages  of  the  world  appear  to  have  been  distin- 
guiahed  by  different  degrees  of  moral  firmness,  and  by  remarkable 
differences  in  practical  habits;  and  the  light  of  settled  experience  and 
of  the  best  philosophy  in  medicine  is  almost  as  apt  to  suffer  a  parox* 
ysm  of  darkness  at  the  advanced  as  at  the  earlier  stages  of  science. 
Certain  it  is  that  knowledge  had  reached  a  high  advance  at  the  lime 
of  Hunter,  when  bloodletting  had  given  a  temporary  place  to  iho  stim- 
ulating plan  of  treatment.  Theory  and  experience  governed  in  on© 
case,  hypothesis  in  the  other*  No  sooner,  however,  had  Mr*  Hunter 
announced  the  substitution  of  the  stimulant  for  the  depletive  treat- 
ment, than  we  hear  from  Robert  Jackson,  that  **  Abstraction  of  bloods 
in  contagious  fever,  which,  but  a  few  years  since  was  viewed  with! 
abhorrence,  even  branded  with  the  epithet  of  murder,  is  now  conniil* 
ered  the  main  engine  of  succcasful  ireatment**  (§  960,  a,  p.  717), 
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And,  if  we  look  abroad  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  present  day, 
do  we  not  find  in  animal  magnetism,  homoeopathy,  the  humoral  pa- 
thology, the  supplications  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  for  revela- 
tions as  to  the  laws  and  processes  of  living  beings,  in  health  and  dis* 
ease,  and  many  kindred  errors  and  superstitions,  a  melancholy  com- 
mentary on  the  human  mind  ] 

r006,  g.  The  general  treatment  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  dis- 
eases having  been  well  ascertained  by  Hippocrates  and  his  immedi- 
ate successors,  all  departures  from  their  pnUosophy  must  be  of  short 
duration.  It  will  remain  forever  a  model  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
as  much  as  Grecian  architecture,  and  Grecian  poetry,  will  continue 
to  be  the  true  models  of  taste  through  all  coming  time.  The  reason 
is,  that  tho  philosophy  of  medicine,  like  the  principles  of  taste,  has  its 
foundation  in  nature,  and  that,  of  all  her  institutions,  medicine  is  the 
most  intensely  interesting.  The  master-spirits  of  antiquity  observed 
nature  correctly,  and  drew  their  conclusions  from  this  only  source  of 
correct  knowledge.  They  formed  no  deductions  from  the  distortions 
of  nature,  erected  no  hypotheses  upon  the  ruins  of  organization,  nor 
sought  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  what  can  be  found  only  in  liv- 
ing beings.  Drawing  their  conclusions  from  Nature  herself,  they  must 
remain  impregnable  against  all  the  adversities  of  time.  The  fabrics 
of  philosophy  may  be  mutilated ;  but  the  breach  will  be  soon  repair- 
ed, and  the  offender  veill  find  his  proper  place  in  the  archives  of  his- 
tory. Where  the  foundation  has  been  substantially  laid,  the  innova- 
tions of  error  are  like  the  momentary  peltings  of  the  storm  upon  tho 
"  house  that  is  built  upon  a  rock"  (^  376^,  376i).— Note  Ff  p.  1135. 

1007,  a.  The  general  experience  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
has  been  mostly  relative  to  oloodletting  in  the  active  conditions  of  in- 
flammatory and  febrile  afiections.  .  But  its  advantages  are  very  far 
from  being  limited  to  diseases  of  a  concentrated  form,  and  of  rapid 
progress.  They  reach,  also,  and  profoundly,  the  moderated  condi- 
tions which  make  up  the  varieties  of  chronic  inflammation.  And 
here,  again,  I  cannot  but  entertain  the  hope  that  I  may  have  so  dem- 
onstrated the  close  similitude  of  those  forms  of  inflammation  which 
are  contradistinguished  by  the  designations  of  active  and  passive,  that 
they  will  cease,  at  least,  to  be  regarded  as  extremes  of  disease  that 
require  exactly  opposite  modes  of  treatment ;  and,  therefore,  that  a 
better  practice  may  obtain  in  those  chronic  cases  which  have  been 
generally  consigned  to  "  bark  and  vnne,  and  an  invigorating  diet"  (§ 
752-756.     Also,  Med.  and  Phys,  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  524-546). 

1007,  b,  A  few  examples  will  best  illustrate  and  enforce  the  prin- 
ciple ;  and  to  render  them  emphatic  and  comprehensive,  let  us  select 
constitutions  broken  down  by  prolonged  suffering  and  wretchedness. 
An  instructive  case  is  recorded  by  the  eminent  Kentish.  It  was  the 
squalid  subject  of  a  mortified  extremity,  which  had  been  advancing 
to  its  present  state  for  a  year.  At  this  period  the  leg  was  removed 
above  the  knee.  The  patient  had  been  crowded  for  months  with  ton- 
ics and  stimulants,  and  "  was  reduced  to  bones."  The  stump  put  on 
an  inflammatory  action.  The  admirable  surgeon  "Saw  nothing  but 
death  in  prospect,  unless  he  opposed  the  dictates  of  philosophy  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  lookers-on.  "  What !"  said  they,  **  bleed  a  poor 
man  who  has  been  confined  above  a  year,  and  is  quite  reduced  to  a 
fike^>eton  !     Oh,  shame!  shame!"     But  philosophy  triumphed,  and  ig* 
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norance  stood  rebuked.  Blood  was  drawn,  and  nature  began  to  ral- 
ly. Still,  tho  system  remained  oppressed  with  the  e  fife  eta  of  former 
disease,  and  of  former  practice.  More  blood  was  again  and  again 
taken  ;  and  at  each  outlet  nature  acquired  fresh  vigor.  The  inflam- 
matioii  gave  way,  and  tho  patient  recovered.  Near  a  year  afterward 
Iventish  saw  hi&  patient,  who  was  then,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  a  moti- 
ument  of  the  benefits  of  Bcience^  and  of  moral  courage  (^  863  A 
998,  1001).     In  euch  cases  the  hypothesis  o(  anaemia  displays  its  worst 

Dr.  Borland,  a  hospital  surgeon  at  St.  Domingo  in  1796  and  1797, 
jast  away  the  tonic  and  sliranlant  plan  which  had  prevailed,  and  era- 
ployed  bloodletting  and  cathartics  in  tlie  treatment  of  ulcers.  By 
these  means  **  ho  often  succeeded,"  says  Jackson,  *"  even  in  persons 
who  were  emaciated  to  the  last  degrees  of  emaciation  by  the  contin- 
uance of  the  di.soase**  (§  992,  a,  1057  k), 

1007,  c.  Here  is  another  case  of  a  parallel  nature;  only  more  il- 
lustrative of  the  safety  and  utility  of  bloodletting  in  enfeebled  stales 
of  the  constitution,  where  disease  may  demand  the  remedy  in  more 
robust  subjects.  It  is  a  caso  of  dmheteA,  by  Dr.  Barlow,  in  the 
"  Cydopredia  of  Practical  Medicine.'*  The  subject,  a  hatff  was  re- 
duced by  the  disease  to  a  feeble  and  emaciated  state.  In  this  condi- 
tion ho  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  209  ounces,  or  thirteen  pounds, 
within  fiFty-uno  days.  The  operation  was  repeated  twelve  times ;  so 
that  each  bleeding  of  this  emaciated  boy  averaged  seventeen  ounces. 
The  result  of  it  was,  a  rapid  restoration  of  health  and  strength,  and 
a  return  to  hia  plough  (§  992  h,  1032,  d).— Note  Z  p,  1130. 

1007,  it  Again;  *'  A  lady/'  ^ays  Dr*  Wardrop,  "in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy,  had  been  greatly  debilitated,"  Sec.  "She  was  emaciated,  and 
BO  feeble,  that  her  recovery  was,  by  those  around  her,  considered  hope- 
less. She  had  a  distinct  tenderness,  on  pressure,  in  the  epigastrium, 
and  her  pulse,  which  at  first  gave  the  impression  of  great  languor,  on 
more  minute  examination,  was  very  contracted,  feeling  like  a  thread, 
and  incompressible,  while  the  hearths  action  was  vigorous.  Bloodlet- 
ting was  immediately  resorted  to,  though  with  hesitation,  by  the  med- 
ical attendants.  No  sooner  had  a  few  ounces  of  bloixl  flowed  from 
the  vein,  than  the  pulse  began  to  nse  and  acquired  volume,  and  up- 
ward of  twenty  ounces  were  abstracted  before  its  vigor  was  suo- 
dued,"     Recovery  then  went  on  progressively  (§  097), 

1008,  The  foregoing  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  (§  1007),  which 
are  common  in  the  walks  of  tho  profession,  concur  in  showing  that 
medicine  is  a  science  of  principles,  and  that  a  general  treatment  is 
universally  applicable  to  inflammation  at  all  stages  of  its  existence, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  Bloodlettinjcf  may  not  always  be  an  ap- 
propriate remedy;  but  a  low,  or  non-stimulant  diet,  may  be  the  prin- 
cipal aniiphIogi,stic  means  (§  752-756,  9C0,  975  c,  1006  h). 

Of  BloodleUmg  in  Infancy  and  Old  Age, 

1  shall^  now  devote  a  brief  consideration  to  llie  applicability  of 
bloodletting  to  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  of  old  age;  especially  with 
a  view  of  presenting  the  experience  of  a  few  able  practitioners. 

1st,   Of  Bloodletting  in  Jnfancif. 

1009,  a.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  operation  of  remedial 
agents,  as  well  as  the  pathology  of  disease,  is  more  or  less  roodiiiel 
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by  the  physiological  peculiarities  that  are  incident  to  the  well-marked 
8tages*of  life  (§  153-159,  574,  &c.). 

1009,  b.  These  peculiarities  are  stiongly  pronounced  in  infancy; 
and,  when  speaking  of  that  period  of  life,  it  was  seen  that  diseases  are 
marked  by  great  activity,  and  by  a  rapid  progress  {§  576).  Hence  it 
is  obvious  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  promptitude  of  treat- 
ment, and  with  remedies  that  make  their  impression  speedily  and  pro- 
foundly. But,  it  was  also  said,  that  nature  is  now  strongly  inclined 
to  the  restorative  process,  and  that  there  is  great  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  remedial  agents.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  same 
remedies  operate  with  greater  effect  than  at  adult  age ;  so  that  in 
many  cases  where  general  bloodletting  would  be  indispensable  at  the 
latter  age,  leeching  may  be  equally  efficient  in  infancy ;  or  an  emetic, 
or  a  cathartic,  perhaps,  may  effect  what  loss  of  blood  could  alone 
achieve  in  later  life  {§  1008). 

1009,  c.  But,  where  bloodletting  is  demanded  by  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy there  is  no  age  at  which  it  is  better  borne,  and  none  at  which 
its  early  application  is  so  important  It  liiay  be  also  said,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  that  either  general  or  local  bleeding  is  indispensable  in  all 
the  grave  internal  inflammations  of  infantile  life ;  and  that  the  general 
method  should  always  be  practiced  in  the  cerebral  inflammations  and 
cerebral  congestions  of  this  aee,  as  of  all  others  (§  974).  In  similar 
affections  of  other  organs,  leeching  is  generally  preferable  in  early  in- 
fancy, as  indicated  under  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  loss  of 
blood  (§  927  b,  925). 

1010,  a.  The  annals  of  medicine  abound  with  the  best  experience 
in  favor  of  bloodletting  in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  infants. 

Sydenham  remarks,  that,  *•  bloodletting  may  be  as  safely  performed 
in  young  children  as  in  adults,  and  in  some  of  their  diseases  there  is 
no  curing  them  without  it." 

1010,  b.  Rush  was  an  unhesitating  advocate  of  bloodletting  in  in 
flammatory  diseases  at  all  stages  of  infancy.  "  It  is  more  necessary," 
he  says,  **  in  the  diseases  of  infants,  than  in  adults"  (§  1017,  c), 

1010,  c.  Piorry  carries  bloodletting  in  the  cerebral  inflammations 
and  congestions  of  infants  to  a  great  extent, — entirely  beyond  any 
thing  which  I  have  witnessed ;  quite  as  far  as  quinia  in  his  treatment 
of  indurated  spleen  (§  892,  k).  He  employs  from  one  to  several  ven- 
esections, and  twenty  to  fifly  leeches  to  the  head,  with  purgatives, 
&c.  This  is,  doubtless,  excessive  ;  but  such  is  the  fatality  of  infantile 
phrenitis,  and  such  the  ability  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  in  cerebral  in- 
flammation, that  the  remedy  should  have  no  limit  short  of  affording 
relief  (§  974,  992  b).  Again,  it  is  the  experience  of  this  distinguish- 
ed observer  of  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood,  that,  "  in  many  young 
children  affected  with  trachitis,  large  evacuations  of  blood  have  en- 
feebled them  but  little;"  though  ** excessive  hemonhage  has  sometimes 
produced  convulsions."  Such  has  been  my  own  observation,  and  also 
of  excessive  umbilical  hemorrhage.      I  have  seen  no  resulting  death. 

1010,  d.  Evanson  and  Maunsell  think,  **  that  in  the  child,  more 
particularly,  bleeding  is  required  in  the  first  stage  of  all  acute  inflam- 
mations. It  may  be  practiced  with  safety  in  the  youngest  infant,  pro- 
vided we  hold  in  view  the  relation  between  the  necessities  of  the  case 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient."  "  The  buffing  nf  the  blood,"  say 
they,  "  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  the  child ;  as  we  have  disegses  aK«olrito- 
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ly  requiring  bleeding  {e.g,^  croup,  bronchitis,  ficc),  which  seldom  pro- 
due©  the  appearance  ii»  question/' 

1011,  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  the  foregoing  ex* 
perienco.  They  abound  in  the  archives  of  medicine.  Even  at  an 
early  era  of  the  art  bloodletting  was  practiced  as  fearlessly  iu  infan- 
cy as  it  was  at  adult  age. 

1012,  As  to  my  own  habits,  tbey  have  been  always  uniformly  one 
way.  Where  inflammation  lias  affected  any  important  organ,  or  has 
been  otherwise  attended  with  danger^  and  it  seemed  not  likely  to  yield 
at  once  to  milder  means,  I  have  taken  .no  risk,  but  have  resorted,  with- 
out delay f  to  the  rctnedium  priiicipale ;  nor  have  1  ever  had  occasion 
to  regret  a  practice  which  I  would  so  earnestly  commend  to  others 
(§  576,  e.     Also,  P.S,  1860,  at  p.  872,  and  Note  F  p.  1U4> 

1013,  Finally,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Lommius  is  right  in  the 
opinion^  that, 

*'  It  is  much  more  eligible  to  snatch  a  child,  by  means  of  bloodlet^ 
tingj  from  imminent  danger  of  deaths  however  the  strength  may  be 
wasted,  than  to  let  bim  perish  hy  the  violence  of  the  fever." 

2d,  OfBloodhU'mg  in  Old  Age, 

1014,  Here,  sgain,  as  every  where  else,  we  find  that  physiology 
lends  its  powerful  aid  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  agrees  with  the 
most  enlightened  experience.  Old  age  is  but  a  summary  expression 
of  all  the  natural  objstaclea  which  have  accumulated  iu  the  way  of  the 
organic  functions,  and  which  are  about  to  arrest  them  forever  (§  5S0- 
6S4,  633).  The  properties  of  life  arc  now  most  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing  any  of  the  lesions  by  which  they  are  invaded  at  earlier  ages. 
They  are  approaching  tlieir  natural  extinction,  and  are  readily  abol- 
ished by  disease.  They  are  ciippled  by  physical  causes  of  their  own 
production,  and  have  lost  much  of  their  susceptibility  to  the  ordinary 
effects  of  remedial  agents.  Changes  from  a  morbid  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition are  slowly  determined, — save  only  by  that  remedy  which  makes 
its  powerful,  instantaneous,  and  simultaneous  impression  upon  the 
main  instrumenta  of  vital  action  throughout  the  body.  In  every  part 
the  properties  of  life  sustain  a  deep  and  abiding  effect  from  loss  of 
blood.  Their  condition  is  directly  and  inRtantly  altered  in  the  instru- 
ments of  disease,  and  this  alteration  ia  maintained  by  corresponding 
reflex  nervous  influences  determined  by  other  parts  (§  514,  A),  as 
well  as  by  the  continued  operation  of  a  diminished  volume  of  bloody 
and  an  equaUzed  circulation.  The  secretions  break  forth  ere  we  bind 
up  the  arm ;  and  thus  nature  comes  to  our  aid  by  another  efficient  pro* 
cess  {§  862,  863).  It  is  all  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  the  great 
revolution  begun  in  every  part,  it  may,  and  often  does,  tenninato 
speedily  in  health. 

In  the  formidable  diseases  of  old  age,  therefore,  the  remedies  must 
be  such  as  shall  roach  profoundly  the  properties  and  actions  of  life, 
and  reach  them  without  delay.  Such  as  would  be  insufficient  in  youth 
most  surely  fail  when  declining  nature  is  least  disposed  to  co*operaie 
with  art 

1015,  a.  The  foregoing  conclusions  are  amply  corroborated  by  a 
large  and  enlightened  experience,  which  equally  demonstrates  tho 

froundless  nature  of  the  prevailing  objections  to  bloodletting  in  all  the 
iseases  of  old  age ;  8a%'e  only  those  apoplectic  affections  in  which  the 
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system  may  be  least  able  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  operation  (§ 
990). 

In  the  Mem,  de  VAcad.  Roy.  de  Med.,  1840,  is  a  report  by  M.  Pnis, 
setting  forth  the  safety  and  advantages  of  bloodletting  as  practiced  ex- 
tensively in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  aged  occupants  of  the 
two  immense  establishments,  the  Hospice  de  la  VieiUesse,  and  Bicetre, 
Ele  also  adds,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  the  arteries 
undergo  in  aged  people,  we  should  always  examine  the  state  of  the 
pulse  at  the  heart.  "  How  often,"  he  says,  "  have  patients,  whose 
radial  pulse  was  feeble  and  irregular,  but  whose  heart  announced  an 
energetic  action,  been  bled  with  the  highest  advantage,  and  thus  pre- 
served from  a  speedy  and  otherwise  inevitable  death !" 

1015,  b.  Such,  too,  is  the  experience  of  Hourman  and  Dechambre 
in  their  treatment  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  old  women  of 
La  Salpetriere;  and  M.  Piorry  bears  his  testimony,  that  aged  men 
bore  the  same  abundant  bleeding  (des  saignees  ahondantea)  as  the  old 
women  of  Salpetriere. 

1016,  Such,  then,  is  enlightened  hospital  experience,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  such  experience.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  if 
bloodletting  be  thus  admissible  and  important  with  the  aged  inmates 
of  public  infirmaries,  there  is  no  ground  for  that  distinction  which 
has  been  set  up,  in  a  general  sense,  between  hospital  and  private  pa- 
tients, and  which  enjoins  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  m  one  case 
where  it  admits  of  bloodletting  in  the  other  (§  752-756). 

1017,  a.  But,  since  '*  experientia  docet,"  it  may  be  useful  to  some 
to  be  informed  circumstantially  of  what  has  happened,  in  the  way  of 
experience,  in  the  private  walks  of  the  profession. 

Hippocrates,  Gaden,  Celsus,  Trallian,  and  other  ancients,  advocated 
bloodletting  in  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  old  age.  "  In  bleed- 
ing," says  Celsus,  **  the  physician  should  not  consider  so  much  tho 
age  as  the  strength  of  the  patient." 

1017,  b.  We  are  told  by  Wepfer  that  it  is  a  very  prevailing  custom 
among  the  Swiss,  even  at  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  to  resort  to 
bloodletting  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  as  a  prophylactic. 

"  I  admonish  you,"  says  Vitel,  "  against  the  advice  of  those  physi- 
cians who  would  dissuade  you  from  bleeding  the  aged,  who  may  be 
the  subjects  of  inflammatory  or  eruptive  fevers.  The  fear  of  debility 
is  unfounded.  Bloodletting  is  as  necessary  to  them. as  to  the  young, 
and  not  less  .beneficial." 

F.  Hoffmann  remarks,  '*  Communis,  %e^pes8%mu8  error  est,  setatem 
senilem  plane  non  ferre  sanguinis  subtractiones,  quasi  vero  in  gran- 
daevis  non  redundaret  sanguineus  latex,  ut  potiuA  ejus  et  virium  de* 
fectu  laborarent."  "  In  senili  aetate  magis  necessaria  sanguinis  missio, 
quam  alia  ad  morbos  gtandaevis  familiares  arcendos,**  etc.  "  VensB- 
sectio  sepius  senibus  utilissima^  imo  ad  longsevam  vitam  confert." 
"  Complura  certe  memoria  teneo  exempla  senum,  qui  ad  nonagesimimi 
annum  fere,  salvi,  incolumes  et  a  morbis  setate  provectis  familiaribus 
immunes  vixerunt,  solo  venasecHonis  remedio,  bis  per  annum  admissoJ* 
"  Id  quod  etiam  a  me  in  pecvliari  dissertatione,  De  Magna  Venes  sec* 
tionis  ad  vitam  sanam  et  hngam  Remedio^  assertum  est  ac  demon- 
strandum."— Opera^  t.  i.,  p.  135,  455,  456. 

Forestus  bled  the  aged  equally  without  hesitation, — '^  firmus  puer» 
et  robustus  senex,  tuto  curantur." 

Ccc 
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Van  Swietcn,  the  able  practitioner  and  learned  commei^Cator^  con- 
Bidera  bloodlettinsr  as  important  at  the  extremes  of  age,  as  at  the  inp 
tennetliate  periods. 

Finally,  all  the  best  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen* 
turics  advocate  bloodletting  for  the  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseafiea, 
not  only  of  middle  age,  but  at  the  extremes  of  life.  They  protest, 
alsoj  against  arrestintr  spontaneous  horaorrhagea,  even  when  occurring 
at  advanced  age.  The  Brunonians  have  looked  on  with  admiration, 
when  nature  has  thus  rescued  the  sick  from  the  evils  of  the  bark  and 
wine  treatment  (§  S90,  «}.— Notes  Ff  p.  1 135,  Go  p.  1 138,  Ii  p.  1 139, 
1017^  c.  In  later  limes,  the  records  of  medicine  continue  to  abound 
with  demonstrations  of  the  safety  and  necessity  of  bloodletting  in  the 
inflammations  and  fevens  that  may  befall  old  age. 

From  what  was  stated  of  Rush's  experience  of  bloodletting  in  in- 
fancy (§  1010,  h)^  it  appears  that  he  considered  the  remedy  most  im- 
portant at  the  extremes  of  life ;  for,  in  another  tvork,  he  says,  **  Expe- 
rience  pnnves  that  bloodletting  is  more  necessary,  under  equal  circum- 
stances, in  old  age,  than  in  any  other."— (See  my  Examination  of  Re* 
views,  in  Med.  and  Phifi.  Comm.,  vol,  lit.,  p»  76-78.) 

Hosack  deprecates  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  bloodletting 
in  old  age. 

Sir  G,  Blane  demonstrates  the  safety  and  utility  of  the  remedy  in 
the  inflammatory  diseases  of  aged  people.  He  states  the  case  or  an 
individual  at  the  age  of  one  hnndi*ed  years,  who  was  cured  of  pneu- 
monia by  free  bloodletting  from  the  arm.  In  another  instance,  a  lady 
of  eighty-two  years  suddenly  lost,  by  spontaneous  hemorrhage  Crora 
the  nose,  a  quart  of  blo<jd,  "  which  was  followed  neither  by  faintneM 
nor  weakness,  but  by  improvement  in  healthy  in  point  of  vigor  and 
alacrity." 

Frank  cured  an  octogenarian  of  pneumonia  by  bleeding  him  nine 
times.  Gui  Patin  cured  his  father  of  pneumonia,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
by  bleeding  him  freely  from  the  arm  eight  times.  Freteau  Wed  at  the 
age  of  seventy  to  the  extent  of  four  pounds  in  six  days. 

And  thus  mitjht  I  go  on  with  numerous  other  coincident  authorities ; 
ail  showing  individually,  and  proving  collectively,  that  old  ^ge.per  se, 
constitutes  no  objection  to  loss  of  blood.  But,  were  there  even  haz- 
ard in  the  remedy,  its  possible  dangers  would  be  incomparably  less 
than  those  of  many  acute  diseases  which  now  so  readily  destroy.  It 
is  no  defense  that  the  patient  dies  naturally^  when  the  chances  of  life 
are  withheld  by  the  neglect  of  bloodletting. 

Spontaneous  Hemorrhage. 

1018.  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  nature  in  her  efforts  to  relieve 
the  system  of  inflammations  and  congestions ;  since  it  is  from  the  va- 
rious expedients  of  Nature  that  we  derive  many  of  our  best  indtcatioiis 
of  cure ;  and  the  summary  mode  in  which  she  institutes  the  bemor- 
rhagic  process,  and  the  consequent  relief  of  protracted  dtseaaes,  are 
alone  conclusive  against  the  Brunouian  doctrine  of  debilityp  and  may 
encourage  the  timid  practitioner  in  the  use  of  the  lancet  (f  862,  863, 
800  t,  990  m). 

1019,  a.  John  Hunter  has  seen  several  quarts  of  blood  thrown  np 
from  the  stomach  in  a  few  hours,  even  by  emaciated  patients ;  ano 
ppcovery  haa  speedily  followed  the  evacuation.     Cases  of  thia  nature 
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are  witnessed  by  all  practitioncra  of  rauch  experience.     The  same  im- 
mense quantities  of  blood  are  often  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and  in- 
testine ;  breaking  up  the  most  formidable  congestive  fevers,  and  chron 
ic  inflammations  which  have  resisted  all  other  means  of  treatment  for 
years  (§  733  d^  890  e). 

1019,  h,  Lancisi  relates  the  case  of  a  man  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
who  suddenly  lost,  in  a  threatened  attack  of  apoplexy,  eleven  pounds 
of  blood  from  his  nose,  and  four  more  in  fifteen  days  afterward,  with- 
out any  sensible  failure  of  strength. 

1019,  c,  Boerhaave  ''has  known  almost  the  entire  blood  of  the  body 
to  have  been  lost  by  hemorrhage,  and  yet  the  subject  recover." 

1019«  d.  Haller  relates  many  examples  of  excessive  hemorrhage. 
In  one  of  his  cases,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ounces  of  blood  were 
lost  at  each  menstruation,  for  several  years ;  besides  a  daily  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  from  the  arm  for  fourteen  months.  In  another  instance, 
he  states  that  one  thousand  pounds,  or  four  barrels  of  blood,  were  lost 
in  one  year,  or  nearly  three  pounds  daily  for  that  period.  In  another 
there  was  a  hemorrhoidal  flux  of  five  pounds  daily  for  sixty-two  con- 
secutive days,  or  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds ;  being  prob- 
ably twice  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  One  more  lost  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  ounces,  or  about  thirteen  pounds,  from  his  stomach,  in 
a  single  night,  and  recovered.  Haller,  himself,  lost  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  ounces,  or  eight  pounds  of  blood,  within  twenty-four 
hours.— (See  special  references  in  Med,  ^  Phys.  Comm.  vol.  i.) 

1019,  €.  Similar  examples  are  constantly  presented  to  our  observa- 
tion, and  a  large  variety  may  be  found  assembled  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries.  They  show  us  that  when  Nature  takes 
the  work  in  hand  shd  does  not  stop  to  calculate  the  ounces,  or  the 
pounds,  but  pushes  on  till  she  has  accomplished  a  rational  purpose. 
"  Honest  Brunonians,"  says  Dr.  Beddoes,  "  have,  of  late,  minutely 
recorded  cases,  to  them  incomprehensible,  where  immense  discharges 
of  blood  have  suddenly  stopped  protracted  fever,  and  left  the  patients 
improved  in  strength"  (§  890,  c,  993).— Notes  Ff  p.  1135,  Go,  Ii. 

1019,^  Among  the  multitude  of  diese  extraordinary  hemorrhagic 
efiusions  it  is  rare  that  death  is  an  immediate  consequence  (§  890,  e), 
and  rarer  still  where  art  has  superintended  the  loss  of  blood.  In  the 
latter  case,  syncope  comes,  in  good  time,  to  the  aid  of  the  patient ; 
far  sooner  than  in  the  spontaneous  process.  Nor  can  art  imitate  na- 
ture in  the  full  extent  of  her  depletory  system.  The  philosophy 
which  respects  the  diflerence  in  effects  appears  to  be  this.*  When  the 
remedy  is  instituted  by  nature,  the  parts  concenied  in  the  morbid  ac- 
tion are  made  the  instruments  of  relief,  and  the  general  law  of  adap 
tation  is  in  force  (§  137  c,  733  d,  847  g).  The  peculiar  modification  ol 
action  upon  which  capillary  hemorrhage  depends,  and  the  influence  it 
exerts  upon  the  system  at  large,  resist  the  earlier  effects  of  loss  of 
blood  when  artificially  abstracted  in  the  same  way  as  the  loss  is  resisted 
by  inflammations.  I  nave  seen  this  principle  operating  with  various 
effect  in  inflammations,  according  as  they  are  modified  by  remote  caus- 
es, and  according  to  the  activity  and  extent  of  disease,  the  organ  or 
organs  affected,  &c.  (§  805,  813,  922  by 

1019,  g.  The  more  we  interrogate  nature  as  to  the  loss  of  blood  the 
more  shsdl  we  find  her  proclaiming  that  this  is  her  expedient,  beyond 
any  oilier,  by  which  she  attempts  the  removal  of  tearful  diseaaef. 
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Hsemaptysisi  Ijaematamesis,  tlic  Iiemoirhoidal  flux,  inteaanal  hem  #r- 

rhage,  are  all  mstituied  for  tliia  purpose.  We  constantly  witness  the 
spontaneous  effort  where  tlie  properties  of  life  are  so  prostrate  thai 
art  looks  on  with  dread  and  amazement ;  and  what  nature  had  thus 
wisely  begun  is  often  declared  to  be  the  effect  of  a  putrid  disrupdon 
of  the  living  body,  and  calls  for  every  counteracting  means.  FortU' 
nately,  tliese  means  sometimes  consist  of  the  lancet,  and  other  anti- 
phlogistic remedies.  But  this,  with  many,  is  only  where  the  strength 
is  vigorous,  and  where  it  is  feared  that  unrestmned  nature  may  pos- 
sibly reduce  it.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  common  in  pulmonary 
hemorrhage ;  and,  although  in  these  instances  the  blood  bo  taken  with 
a  view  of  astringing  a  suspected  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  the  error 
does  not  affect  the  true  philosophy  of  the  case  ;  and  when  nature  may 
be  too  "  sparing  of  the  vitiil  fluid**  to  overcome  the  real  condition  of  the 
Inngs^  a  singular  illustration  will  be  obtained  of  a  co-operation  of  the 
lancet  toward  a  salutary  result  where  it  had  been  employed  to  de- 
feat the  curative  effort  of  nature  (§  922  6). 

1019.  h.  But  eiTor  is  oflen  committed  in  these  cases.  If  hemor 
rhage  be  profuse,  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  within  the  limit  of 
safety;  since  the  depletion  proceeds  from  the  instruments  of  disease, 
A  rapid  abstract  ion  of  blood  from  the  arm,  superadded  fo  the  hemor- 
rhage, may  arrest  the  spontaneous  discharge  too  speedily ;  while  that 
which  is  artificially  taken  would  be  more  curative  if  left  to  the  nata- 
ral  process.  But,  again,  where  the  spontaneous  discharge  is  small, 
the  lancet  may  be  imperatively  demanded  ;  while  it  is  here  employed 
with  greater  caution  dian  in  the  former  cases. — ^Note  F  p.  1114. 

Of  misapplied  and  ex^esfive  Bloodlettings  "  Morlid  Irritatian^*^  and 
**  excesmve  Reaction  from  Last  of  Blood" 

1020.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  I  have  in- 
vestigated extensively  those  reputed  consequences  of  loss  of  blood 
which  are  known  as  "  morbid  irritation,  and  excessive  reacdan"  (vol, 
i.,  p.  239-2S1). 

1021.  We  certainly  meet  with  examples  of  the  foregoing  naturtr. 
arising  from  improper  bloodletting.  But,  it  is  generally  too  little,  not 
too  great  a  loss  of  blood,  which  does  the  mischief.  The  untoward  T€- 
suits  are  owing  to  the  unfavorable  impression  which  is  thus  made  upon 
the  organic  properties,  both  by  the  direct  effect  of  ihe  agent,  and  by 
the  operation  of  tjie  nervous  influence  upon  the  heart  and  the  main 
instruments  of  vital  action  (§  965,  b).  The  heart,  in  consequence, 
beats  either  with  greater  fretjuency  or  greater  force.  This  is  what  is 
denominafed  "irritation**  and  ** excessive  reaction,'*  and  is  assumed 
as  a  proof  that  too  much  blood  has  been  abstracted ;  when,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  loss  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  these  phenom- 
ena would  have  been  rarely  presented  (^  500  m,  687|,  694|). 

1022.  And  now  to  show  conclusively  that  the  foregoing  conseqtten* 
ces  depend  more  or  loss  upon  imperfect  bloodletting,  and  a  conseoncnt 
aggravation  of  disease,  it  will  be  found,  as  I  have  shown  extensively 
in  my  former  Essay  on  Bloodletting,  that  in  most  of  the  cases  record- 
ed by  Dr,  Marshall  Hall  and  other  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  "  ex- 
cessive reaction,'*  that  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appcaranoes, 
as  by  themselves  recorded,  denote  either  the  antecedent  existence  of 
inflammation  and  a  subsequently  exasperated  degree,  or  inflammation 
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resulting  from  the  loss  of  blood,  or  from  an  antecedent  predisposition. 
The  last  two  causes  may  act  conjointly ;  and,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
too  small  an  abstraction  of  blood  is  not  an  unusual  cause  of  inflamma- 
tion. Excessive  bloodletting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rare  phenom- 
enon ;  but,  unlike  too  small  a  loss,  it  may  establish  inflammation  in- 
dependently of  any  antecedent  predisposition  (^  950,  965  b). 

1023,  a.  When  inflammation  is  induced  by  excessive  loss  of  blood, 
the  physiological  influences  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  obtain 
when  it  ensues  upon,  or  is  aggravated  by,  too  small  a  loss  (§  965  i, 
1022).  In  very  numerous  cases  of  this  nature  there  has  been  a  pre- 
existing tendency  to  the  disease ;  or,  more  frequently,  a  morbid  con- 
dition already  established,  but  not  fully  developed.  Thus,  it  is  not  an 
unusual  event  that  the  physician  abstracts  blood  for  pain  in  the  head, 
or  a  "  stitch  in  the  side,"  or  for  some  uneasiness  of  breathing.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  is  judiciously  moderate.  But,  there  has  been  an 
accumulating  tendency  to  inflammation ;  and  the  blood  thus  abstracted 
proves  not  to  have  been  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  case. 
It  releases  and  gives  force  to  the  general  circulation,  and  increases 
the  irritability  of  the  extreme  vessels.  Phrenitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleu- 
ritis,  is  the  consequence.  The  physician  is  alarmed  by  the  unexpect- 
ed event ;  yet  so  like  inflammation  are  the  consecutive  symptoms, 
that  he  ventures  upon  the  lancet  for  their  relief  But,  the  symptoms 
had  followed  upon  the  loss  of  blood,  and  his  decision  is  restrained. 
He  therefore  stops  at  the  very  point  of  mischief,  and  adds  another  im- 
pulse to  disease.  He  may  yet  bleed  again  and  again,  as  the  malady 
resists  all  other  agents ;  but  the  same  caution  prevails,  and  tlie  evil 
increases  at  every  partial  outlet  of  blood  (Note  p.  729). 

These  cases  accumulate  rapidly  upon  the  hands  of  the  unskillful  or 
timid.  Records  are  examined,  and  parallel  examples  are  found  to 
abound.  Dissections  are  made,  and  reveal  the  usual  physical  signs 
of  inflammation.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  comes  up,  as  expressed 
by  Dr.  Hall,  that  there  is  a  disease  **  exactly  like  inflammation,  but 
totally  different  from  it"  ! 

Just  so  it  is  with  child-bed  women.  There  is  often  a  great  ten- 
dency, in  these  cases,  to  local  inflammations ;  and  these  may  be  more 
or  less  speedily  developed  by  moderate  flooding,  especially  if  there 
have  been  previous  venous  congestion,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case 
(§  803,  965  h).  Dr.  Hall  has  many  of  these  examples,  and  were  they 
really  cases  of  simple  irritation,  or  simple  exhaustion  and  excessive  re- 
action from  loss  of  blood,  they  could  not  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the 
effects  of  bloodletting  in  disease.  They  should  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves ;  designated  as  cases  of  the  morbific  effects  of  "  excessive  loss 
of  blood"  upon  the  comparatively  healthy  system.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  admitted  to  have  no  bearing  upon  cases  where  bloodletting 
may  have  been  demanded,  and  to  be  worse  than  useless  for  illustrating 
the  effects  of  bloodletting  as  a  remedy.  As  well  might  one  say,  that 
cathartics  shall  not  be  given  in  disease,  or  only  so  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, because  they  may  be  pernicious  in  health.  And  he,  being  well, 
who  should  physic  himself  in  order  to  be  better,  would  be  mad  in- 
deed should  he  attempt  to  remove  the  evils  of  his  mistake  by  swal- 
lowing one  dose  after  another.  Just  so  it  is  in  respect  to  bloodletting, 
or  accidental  hemorrhage,  in  health.  If  inflammation  follow  in  the 
latter  instance,  it  will  be  important  to  ascertain  whether  excessive 
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bloodletting  have  been  ihe  exciting  cause»  or  whether  it  did  not 
spring  from  a  previous  disposition  to  disease;  shice  the  treatmeot 
will  be  entirely  different  io  the  two  cases.  The  former  case  is  rare, 
as  known  from  the  accidental  and  profuse  hemoiThagea  that  are  daily 
occurring.  Nor  is  even  simple  iiTitation  a  common  result ;  the  inju- 
ry consisting  mainly  in  feebleness.  And  here  I  may  aay,  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  effects  described  by  Dr,  Hall  as  ijicideni  to 
lying-ill  women  rarely  supervene  upon  exceasive  flooding ;  thus  show- 
ing that  in  the  cases  of  disease  the  affection  existed  already,  or  was 
about  taking  place, 

1023,  b,  \Vlien,  however,  inflammation  is  actually  induced  l^  ex* 
cessivc  loss  of  bloody  the  effects  of  the  physiological  influences  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  I  have  set  forth  as  constituting  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood,  as  the  effects  are  morbific  in 
one  case,  but  are  not  so,  or  are  curative,  in  others.  The  madut  ojfc- 
randi,  however,  ts  exactly  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  and,  being  so, 
the  morbific  effect  confirms  my  philosophy  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  curative  influences.  In  the  former  case,  an  injury  is  inflicit^» 
suddenly,  and  severely,  upon  the  vires  vit<t  of  all  paits,  and  the  ner- 
vous influence  is  powerfully  detei-mined  upon  all  The  brain  suffers 
the  impression  particularly;  and  if  "irritation,*' or  **  excessive  reac- 
lion,"  follow,  I  know  of  no  recorded  instance  which  has  not  alao  pre- 
sented tbe  usual  phenomena  of  inflammation,  either  in  the  brain  or 
some  other  organ.  If  death  ensue,  effusions  of  serum,  or  of  lymph,  or 
disorganization,  &c,,  are  ihc  concurring  results.  Still,  however,  an* 
other  cause,  and  not  the  loss  of  blood,  may  have  produced  the  dis- 
ease,  and  have  been  overlooked,  as  is  most  probable  (§  1006). 

1024,  a.  Br,  Hall,  who,  particularly,  called  our  attention  to  the 
ftn-egoing  "irritation,"  and  ^'excessive  reaction,'*  as  frequent  effect* 
of  excessive  loss  of  blood,  and  distinguishes  those  conditions  from  in* 
flaramation,  concedes  that  '*  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood  is  not  only 
not  incompatible  with  repletion  and  a  tendency  to  effusion  within  the 
head,  but  it  actually  supposea  that  condition  of  the  encephalon,  ^vheo 
long  protracted."  He  also  states  that  leeches  to  the  head  are  one  of 
the  remedies*  So,  too,  may  general  bloodletting  relieve  the  symp- 
toms, but  only  temporarily  in  the  cases  supposed ;  since,  when  in- 
flammation is  induced  by  an  excessive  loss  of  blood,  such  is  the  com- 
bined nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  its  curative  effects  the  modifi* 
ed  irritability  of  the  vessels  may  readily  yield,  at  the  moment,  to  t 
farther  loss,  but  will  soon  display  the  morbiixc  iafluence  (^  SJOl), 

1024,  ^.  In  my  remarks  upon  the  physiological  effects  of  bloodlet- 
ting I  endeavored  to  show  tliat,  when  the  loss  of  blood  is  carried  to 
a  state  of  syncope,  and  more  especially  to  any  injurious  excess,  the 
greatest  severity  of  its  influence  is  sustained  by  the  brain  (§  950)* 
It  is  to  the  head,  then,  that  we  should  generally  look  for  the  local  inju- 
ry, if  any  attend  the  reputed  cases  of  irritation  and  exhaustion  froai  1 
an  excessive  loss  of  blood.     This  is  precisely  what  we  find  staled  by  j 
the  late  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject ;  at  least  in  a  generJ  ' 
sense. 

1024,  r.  But,  as  the  question  under  consideration  ia  of  no  little  prac^ 
tical  importance,  it  may  be  well  to  have  before  us  Dr.  HalFs  highly- 
descriptive  account  of  the  severe  grades  of  what  he  calls  "  exhaustion 
with  excessive  reaction,**  and  as  supplying  the  most  ample  proof  that 
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the  supposed  condition  is,  in  reality,  a  state  of  active  inflammation. 
Thus: 

'<  The  beating  of  the  temples/'  says  Dr.  Hall, ''  is  at  length  accom- 
panied by  a  throbbing  pain  of  the  head,  and  the  energies  and  sensi- 
bilities of  the  brain  are  morbidly  augmented  ;  sometimes  there  is  in- 
tolerance of  light,  but  still  more  frequently  intolerance  of  noise  and 
of  disturbance  of  any  kind,  requiring  stillness  to  be  strictly  enjoined, 
the  knockers  to  be  tied,  and  straw  to  be  strewed  along  the  pavement ; 
the  sleep  is  agitated  by  fearful  dreams,  and  the  patient  is  liable  to 
awake  or  to  be  awoke  in  a  state  of  great  hurry  of  mind,  sometimes 
almost  approaching  to  delirium ;  occasionally  even  continued  deliri- 
um ;  more  frequently  there  are  great  noises  in  the  head,  as  of  singing, 
of  crackers,  of  a  storm,  or  a  cataract ;  in  some  instances  there  are 
flashes  of  light ;  sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of  CTeat  pressure  or 
tightness  in  one  part  or  round  the  head,  as  if  the  skull  were  pressed 
by  an  iron  nail,  or  bound  by  an  iron  hoop." 

1024,  ^.  Now,  the  foregoing  symptoms,  which  Dr.  Hall  considers 
as  denoting  a  state  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  inflammation  when  they 
attend  considerable  losses  of  blood,  are  precisely  such  as  are  charac- 
teristic of  cerebral  inflammation  when  induced  by  other  causes.  But, 
as  if  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  this  conclusion,  this  distinguished  phi- 
losopher reiterates  the  foregoing  account,  and  designates  other  phe- 
nomena not  less  significant  of  cerebral  inflammation,  such  as  "  frequent 
delirium,"  "  hardness  of  pulse,"  "  buffy  blood,"  &c. ;  and,  to  give  to 
the  subject  its  utmost  force  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  opinions  of  Cook, 
Coke,  Kellie,  Tweedie,  Hammond,  Cox,  and  others ;  all  of  whom 
agree  in  testifying  to  the  symptoms  that  mark,  exactly,  the  character 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Nay,  more,  he  allows  this  conclusion, — 
that  they  are  *'  attacks  which  resemble  inflammation  of  the  head,  chest, 
or  abdomen,  and  yet  are  totally  different  in  their  nature." 

Thus  then,  as  to  our  author^  excellent  description  of  the  general 
phenomena,  which  he  imputes  to  this  disease  that  is  considered  so  op- 
posite to  inflammation,  they  are,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  against  our 
author's  doctrine. 

1024,  e.  Morbid  anatomy  contributes,  also,  its  corresponding  proof. 
'*  The  next  point  for  our  consideration,  in  the  inquiry  into  the  morbid 
effects  of  loss  of  blood,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "  will  be  that  of  the  organic 
changes  induced  during  the  state  of  sinking.  These  are  chiefly  ob- 
served in  the  brain,  in  the  cavities  of  the  serous  membranes,  in  the 
bronchia,  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  track  of  the  alimentary  canal,  un- 
der the  forms  of  effusion^  osdema,  and  tympanitis."  At  other  times, 
our  author  admits  of  morbid  redness,  and  absolute  disorganization,  as 
rapid  consequences  of  this  affection  so  opposite  to  inflammation. 

1024,^  Such,  indeed,  is  the  entire  coincidence  between  our  au- 
thor's supposed  cases  and  those  of  inflammation,  that  we  are  told  by 
the  author  that  there  is  often  no  other  test  of  their  dbtinction  than  the 
treatment  which  is  adapted  to  inflammation.  We  must  bleed ;  and 
if  the  patient  bear  it  well, — well ; — if  otherwise,  we  must  then  en- 
deavor to  repair  the  wrong.  This  after-knowledge,  this  dependence 
for  the  diagnosis  upon  the  effects  of  treatment,  may  help  the  under- 
standing ;  but  will  it  be  likely  to  help  the  patient,  or  to  improve  the 
science  1  And  how  is  the  treatment  improved  by  this  species  of  in- 
toUigence  1     The  greatest  zealot  would  abandon  the  diagn:>stic  test 
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if  he  found  it  injurious.  But,  says  Dr.  Hall,  the  patient  *'  roay  bo 
greatly  relieved  by  tho  loss  of  blood  ;''  *'  the  temporaiy  relief  which 
follows  general  bloodletting  may  be  so  uniform  as  to  impose  on  the 
inexperienced/'     Then  I  maintain  that  the  loss  is  useful, 

102^1,  g*  In  tho  foregoing  cases,  aa  related  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  othersi 
where  there  had  been  bloodletting,  we  may  generally  rccogoize  the 
occurrence  of  cerebral  inflammation  independently  of  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  often  of  its  pre- existence ;  and  I  as  sincerely  believe  that  farther 
bloodletting  was  the  proper  remedy  for  the  disease.  In  the  coses 
where  irriiation,  and  excessive  reaction,  are  said  to  have  been  coo- 
sequeiit  on  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  it  is  not  leas  apparent  that,  in 
moat  instances,  inflammation  had  already  existed,  or  there  w^«  a  strong 
predisposition  to  it, 

1025.  There  are  few  practitioners  in  the  United  States  who  hare 
aeen  more  of  bloodletting  than  myself;  and  I  am  therefore  quite  con- 
versant with  cases  of  the  foregoing  nature,  as  I  have  met  with  them 
in  the  hands  of  others.  In  numerous  instances  where  the  attending 
physician  had  imagined  "  excessive  reaction,  and  prostration  from  ex- 
cessive loss  of  bloud/'  I  could  discover  nothing  but  the  onward  march 
of  inflammation,  that  called  for  greater  abstractions  of  blood ;  and  that 
this  opinion  was  right  has  been  generally  confirmed  on  resuming  tho 
depletive  treatment. — Note  p.  763. 

1026.  Finally,  as  I  have  said  in  the  "Commentaries,*' the  rules  for 
bloodletting  which  have  been  propounded  by  Dr*  Hall,  and  all  othem 
of  a  like  nature,  are  captivating  by  their  simplicity.  This  was  the 
Becret  of  the  popularity  of  Brown's  Elements  of  Medicine,  and  of  the 
long,  unmolested  sway  of  the  Humoral  Pathology,  A  later  and  more 
universal  example  is  seen  in  the  chemical  view^  of  life  and  disease. 

Many  have  imbibed  an  erroneous  impression  that  Dr.  Hall  is  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  uso  of  tho  lancet ;  and,  as  the  case  of  Dr.  Hall  is  very 
extensively  applicable  to  physicians,  I  shall  state  tho  nature  of  tho 
misapprehension.  Dr.  Hall  advocates  bloodletting  only  in  certain  aJ^ 
fections  where  few  would  deny  the  propriety  of  the  remedy ;  and  in 
such  cases  he  commends  its  liberal  use.  But,  what  he  has  so  far  said 
with  emphasis  has  the  eifect  of  discouraging  its  application  in  the  vast 
class  of  congestive  fevers,  and  depressing  in^amtiiations,  and  even  in 
many  of  the  cases  to  which,  on  general  principles,  he  admits  its  ap 
plicabiliiy  (Rights  of  Aitthors,  p.  913,  and  Index  11,  art.  Hall,  M,). 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  his  exclusive  precepts  that  his  purpose  is  at- 
tempted. On  more  than  one  occasion  he  broadly  affirms^  that  '*  it  i« 
difficult  to  say  whether  more  injury  has  been  done  by  an  undue,  or 
by  an  inefficient,  use  of  the  lancet."  Such  is  the  balance  which  is 
often  struck  by  apparent  advocates  of  bloodletting ;  but,  I  am  still  apt 
to  think,  with  Botalii,  that  *'  One  hundred  thousand  men  perish  from 
the  want  of  bloodletting,  or  from  its  not  being  timely  employed,  where 
one  perishes  from  excessive  bleeding,  when  prescribed  by  a  physician.'^ 

General  Condusiom  as  ta  Bloodletting, 

1027.  From  all  that  has  been  now  said  on  the  subject  of  bloodlc^t- 
ting,  I  arrive  at  the  following  general  conclusions ; 

1,  That  Itjss  of  blood  produces  its  direct  and  efficient  impression 
upon  the  vire^  vita  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  by  modifying  ihaif 
action. 
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2.  That  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  abstracted  relates  directly  to 
the  foregoing  impression. 

3.  That  the  most  salutary  effect  of  loss  of  blood  will,  therefore, 
consist  in  its  nearest  approximation  to  a  full  but  just  impression  upon 
the  vires  vita. 

4.  That,  to  produce  and  maintain  the  foregoing  impression  will  re- 
quire the  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  in  every  case,  the 
measure  of  which  will  be  the  antecedent  and  resulting  symptoms. 

5.  That  bloodletting  may  add  to  the  force  of  disease  by  coming 
short  of  that  impression ;  or,  it  will  be  injurious  if  carried  to  excess, 
or  may  even  induce  new  inflammations. 

6.  'fhsX  bloodletting  may  be  a  remedy  for  other  diseases  than  inflam- 
mation and  fever. 

7.  That,  when  employed  as  a  prophylactic,  on  passing  from  northern 
to  tropical  countries,  it  must  be  with  such  moderation  as  shall  not  in- 
crease irritability ;  and  then  only  in  the  plethoric  and  robust 

8.  That  general  bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching,  operate  upon 
common  principles,  which  are  more  or  less  modifled  in  each  mode  of 
abstracting  blood.  That  cupping  is  intermediate,  in  this  respect,  be- 
tween general  bloodletting  and  leeching. 

9.  lliat  general  bloodletting  is  a  far  more  important  remedy  than 
leeching;  and  that,  while  cases  constantly  arise  in  which  the  latter 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  former,  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  general  bloodletting  cannot  take  the  place  of  leeching.  That 
cupping  will  sometimes  answer  the  purposes  of  either,  and  may  be, 
though  rarely,  better. 

10.  That  the  nervous  system  has  a  special  and  large  allotment  in  the 
effects  of  loss  of  blood,  and  that  loss  of  blood  operates,  in  the  first  place, 
by  inducing  a  profound  effect  upon  the  extreme  blood-vessels  when  the 
influence  thus  exerted  is  propagated  by  sensitive  fibres  of  the  sympathetic 
or  nerve  of  organic  life  upon  the  nervous  centres,  the  nervous  power  ex- 
cited, and  then  reflected  through  excito-motory  fibres  of  that  nerve 
upon  the  sanguiferous  organs,  and  with  a  special  alterative  effect  upon 
the  susceptible  capillary  blood-vessels  that  may  carry  on  the  morbid 
process,  that,  when  the  vessels  of  the  nervous  centres  contract,  the  reflex 
nervous  influence  is  increased  by  the  projection  of  a  direct  development 
of  that  influence  upon  the  sanguiferous  organs,  and  that  these  influences 
multiply  in  an  increasing  ratio  till  syncope  takes  place. 

11.  That  in  bloodletting  ^yq  principal  objects  are  contemplated:  1. 
To  reduce  the  volume  of  blood.  2.  To  thus  establish  a  change  of  action 
in  the  capillary  blood-vessels.  3.  To  thus  obtain  the  alterative  action 
of  the  nervous  influence.  4.  To  reduce  the  exciting  nervous  influence 
attendant  on  inflammation  and  fever,  whether  reflex  or  direct,  that  dis- 
ease shall  abate,  and  that  cathartics,  counter-irritants,  &c.,  when  neces- 
sary, may  operate  without  exciting  a  morbific  reflex  nervous  action. 
5.  To  thus,  also,  prepare  the  way  for  other  reme*dies  by  promoting  their 
salutary  effects  and  preventing  their  deleterious,  which  have  equally  a 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  nervous  influence. 

12.  That  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  occurring  at  adult  age,  should  not 
be  restrained,  unless  manifestly  proceeding  to  excess. 

"Troth,  like  a  single  point,  escapes  the  sight, 
And  daims  attention  to  perceive  it  right ; 
Bat  what  resembles  truth  is  soon  descried. 
Spreads  like  a  suface,  and  expanded  wide.'* — Fohfbet. 
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PB06BESS  OF  '^  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRT,**  OB 
'<  EXPERIMENTAL  MEDICINE." 

1028.  DuBiNG  the  former  editions  of  the  foregoing  work  the  Author 
has  seen  no  inducement  to  modify  any  of  his  .conclusions,  or  to  disturb 
any  of  the  &cts  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
every  statement  appears  in  the  present  edition  (1857)  as  presented  orig- 
inaUy  in  1847.  Whatever  may  have  been  subsequently  disclosed  in 
Physiology  and  Chemistry  is  essentially  in  harmony  with  all  that  the 
auMior  incorporated  in  the  foundation  upon  which  his  Institutes  are 
erected,  and  places  them  beyond  the  probability  of  being  much  invali- 
dated In  his  discussion  of  Chganic  Chemistry'as  applied  to  Fhysiologyy 
Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  doubt  that 
this  invasion  upon  Medicine  would  prove  ephemeral,  and  that  the  Chem- 
ist would  soon  retreat  into  the  appropriate  field  of  Nature.  (§  4^  d,  5^- 
6, 1 8, 42-67, 349  a,  850|  n,  351, 356, 376^,  435  c,  676  i,  960  d,  1006  a,  Ac) 

These  expectations  have  be^  realized  sooner  than  the  author  had  an- 
ticipated, as  he  will  now  show,  for  the  benefit  of  his  junior  readers,  by  a 
few  extracts  from  one  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  works  upon  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  by  the  justly  celebrated  Professor  Lehmann.  It  is 
true,  our  Author  has  favoured  us  with  an  able  and  elaborate  Treatise  in 
behalf  of  ^'  Physiological  Chemistry ;"  but  whoever  may  peruse  its  pages 
will  everywhere  dispem  the  obstacles  which  necessarily  beset  his  path, 
and  the  vagueness  of  his  conclusions,  and  many  unavoidable  contradic- 
tions, after  having  discarded  those  indispensable  elements  which  are 
summarily  involved  in  the  foUowing  quotations,  and  which  amount  to 
a  virtual  admission  that  we  must  seek  in  the  doctrines  of  vital  solidism 
for  the  only  true  philosophy  of  life  and  disease.     Thus,  our  Author : 

1029.  ^'  As  soon  as  we  subject  to  investigation  the  highly  compli- 
cated chemical  phenomena  of  life,  we  enter  tqwn  the  actual  domain  of  h^ 
pothem.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  the  correct  logical  con- 
ception of  an  hypothesis  has  been  completely  lost  sight  of,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  the  vaguest  fictions ;  whence  the  term  has  fallen  into  such 
discredit  that  many  have  been  desirous  of  setting  aside  all  hypotheses, 
unmindful  that  even  the'  simplest  form  of  experiment  cannot  be  pre- 
sented without  their  aid. 

"  Physiological  Chemistry  has  given  rise  to  many  delusions  of  this 
nature,  owing  to  its  imperfect  development,  and  to  the  necessity  presented 
by  Physiology  and  Pathology  for  chemical  elucidation.  Some  few  isolated 
deductions  were  drawn  from  superficial  chemical  experiments,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  purely  imaginary  connection  by  the  aid  of  chemical  symbols 
and  formulae,  for  whose  establishment  analysis  in  many  cases  did  not  af- 
ford any  sanction.  Thus,  for  instance  [a  veiy  important  and  comprehen- 
Bivd  example],  in  the  attempt  to  form  a  conclusion  regarding  the  meta- 
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morpbosis  of  tbe  blood  from  an  elementary  analysis  of  its  solid  Tesidue, 
and  of  tlie  composition  of  the  individual  constilneots  of  the  excretionSj 
there  is  an  utter  absence  of  all  scientific  groundwork;  for,  independently 
of  the  fact  that  the  elementary  analysis  of  so  compound  a  matter  as  tbc 
blood  is  incapable  of  yielding  any  reliable  results^  and  cannot,  therefore, 
justify  the  adoption  of  any  special  chemical  formula j  it  is  surely  most 
iliogici\l  to  attempt  to  compare  the  composition  of  the  blood  collectively 
with  that  of  the  separate  excrementitious  matter.  In  sudi  deductions, 
expressed  by  chemical  formulee,  the  addition  of  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  the 
subtraction  of  those  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  are  wholly 
arbitraryj  for  chemical  analyses  do  not  afford  the  sUffhtest  grmmd^  for  the 
majority  of  these  equations,"*  **  Chemical  equations  having  no  other 
foundation  than  the  presumed  infaJlibility  of  cmpyiical  formula?,  must 
cause  us  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  physical  inquiry,  and  involve  us  in 
a  chaos  of  the  most  untenable  delusions."    (  Vide  Liebig  ^  50,  409  b). 

**  Have  the  numerous  analyses  of  morbid  blood  instituted  during  the  last 
few  years  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  Physicians^  (§  5^,  a.)  With  oU 
due  gratitude  to  the  indefatigable  investigators  who^  with  no  other  aJd 
than  that  which  zoo-chemistry  could  offer,  boldly  attempted  to  thit>w 
light  on  those  obscure  inquiries,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  when  we  seri- 
ously inqyirc  into  the  irconipeTise  of  all  tfteir  labors  and  sacrifices,  we  find 
that  the  result,  although  too  dearly  bought,  was  altogeUicr  inadequaU  to 
satisfy  the  refpnremefits  of  Pathohyy,  (§  37 OJ^.)  Have  the  numerous 
analyses  of  the  urine  led  to  much  more  than  the  assumption  of  several  new 
species  of  disease,  or  so-called  diatheses?  (§427,691.)  Although  we 
might  have  anticipated  greater  results,  we  can  liardly  wonder  that  tbc 
efforts  hitherto  made  s!iould  cither  ivholly  or  partially  have  deceived  our 
expectations ;  for  although  these  investigations  may  have  rendered  chem- 
istiy  no  unworthy  auxiliary  to  a  physical  diagnosis,  attalyses  of  morbid 
products  can  hardly  affoi'd  an  insiyht  into  the  c/temical  lalortUory  of  the  or^ 
yanisfn,  while  the  means  are  wanting  to  prosecute  them  with  the  scien- 
tific accuracy  attainable  in  the  case  of  rairjeral  analypeis.  Animal  Chem- 
istry is  still  wholly  umihk  to  afford  us  a  precise,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
practically  useful  method  of  investigating  the  blood;  and  how  should  it 
be  otherwise  while  we  continue  to  be  in  doubt  regarding  the  chemical 
nature  of  iU  ordinary  constituents  f  The  mineral  substances  of  normal 
blood  are  not  yet  deterraiiiedj  or,  at  all  events,  continue  to  be  made  the 
BubJGct  of  dispute ;  we  scarcely  know  the  names  of  the  fatty  matters  it 
contains ;  one  of  its  most  important  con8titucnts,^6i*i/i,  cxmnot  be  chem- 
ically exhibited  in  a  pure  state ;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  mode 
of  secretion  of  the  globniin  of  the  blood-corpuscles;  we  are  still  far  from 

!  being  able  to  separate  and  determine  the  so-called  j7ra<^  oxides  (1 18« 
53  c,  400  rt,  b) ;  and  we  are  also  ignorant  of  the  cxcrementitious  sub- 
stances occurring  in  the  blood.  How^  then^  amidst  these  and  a  thousand 
OTHER  rx CERTAINTIES  ANP  DOUBTS,  con  an  investigation  of  the  blood  h€ 
Bciendjlcally  and  trustworthiiy  conducted  f  We  analyze  healthy  and  mor- 
bid milk^  and  yet  we  arc  ignorant  of  the  substances  whose  admixture  we 
have  termed  tyisein*  The  ttrine^  in  its  morbid  conditions,  presents  many 
Tarieties ;  and  yet  our  knowledge  of  that  secretion,  frequently  as  it  has 
been  analyzed,  amounts  to  little  more  than  an  acquaintance  iivitb  the  quan- 
titive  rotations  of  »om*  of  its  principal  constituents;  creatinine  and  hippu- 
ric  acid  have  not  been  determined  by  any  analysis,  while  absolutely  noth- 

jlng  is  known  regarding  the  most  important  pigment  of  this  secretion. 
*  ThU  aasutfin  my  ermettfin  of  Liiuio,  p  221-3S9, 4  109  *. 
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Manj  experiments  have  been  made  and  theories  broached  on  nutrUion 
and  digestion,  and  yet  to  ahnost  the  present  day  the  existence  of  lactic 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice  has  been  contested.  .Although  hypotheses  are 
not  wanting  regarding  the  mode  of  action  of  Pepsin,  we  know  nothing  of 
its  nature  (§  363-365),  and  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  proximate  met- 
amorphosis of  albuminous  bodies  in  the  stomach  during  digestion.  Will 
Mulder  be  able,  even  with  his  most  accurate  analyses,  to  support  his 
protein  theory  by  the  aid  of  sulphamide  and  phosphamide?  Or  is  this 
term  destined  to  indicate  a  past  epoch  of  Organic  Chemistry?  (§  38-^1, 
350  J  n,  376  J,  409  a,  b.)  When  such  is  the  state  of  Organic  Chemistry,  can 
we  wonder  that  there  should  be  obscurity  regarding  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses in  the  animal  body,  their  various  isolated  and  combined  actions, 
their  casual  connection,  and  their  dependence  on  external  influences  and 
internal  conditions  ?  Unfortunately,  we  might  be  led  to  believe,  from 
the  lectures  and  writings  of  many  physicians,  that,  trusting  to  the  apho- 
ristic and  often  highly  apodictic  assertions  of  certain  chemists,  they  felt  se- 
cure of  having  reached  the  object  of  their  inquiries.  (§  5  J,  a.)  Although 
at  present  liitle  more  than  the  dibection  is  indicated,  we  may  hope  in 
due' time,  and  after  innumerable  efforts,  to  see  our  endeavours  crowned  with 
success  r  And  so  said  Fourcroy  seventy  years  ago,  p.  9,  §  5,  376^, 
From  all  which,  it  appears  that  our  friends  are  upon  the  wrong  track.— 
Professor  Leiimann*s  Physiological  Chemistry,  vol.  i.,  p.  19, 23,  Philadel- 
phia, 1855. 

1030.  Again,  we  have  a  summary  admission  from  this  eminent  Chem- 
ist which  shows  us  forcibly  that  there  can  be  no  dependence  upon  organic 
analyses  for  any  knowledge  of  the  natural  or  morbid  processes  or  prod- 
ucts of  the  living  body — not  even,  indeed,  of  the  elementary  constitution 
of  the  tissues  in  their  natural  condition.     Thus : 

"  The  theory  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  animal  tissues  is  a  depart- 
ment of  physiological  chemistry  which,  as  yet,  has  been  very  little  culti- 
vated, and  the  reasons  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  are 
too  obvious  to  require  any  detailed  exposition.  We  will,  therefore,  sim- 
ply observe,  that  the  most  important  obstacle  to  the  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  the  tissues  is,  that  their  Elements  are  too  intimately  combined  or 
associated  with  one  another  to  admit  of  their  being  prepared  for  chemical 
analysis  by  a  previous  mechanical  separation.  This  separation  of  the  va- 
rious elementary  tissues  which  are  deposited  among,  penetrate  between, 
and  envelop  each  other,  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  are  equally  insoluble  in  the 
ordinary  indifferent  menstrua  employed  by  chemists.  If  we  have  re- 
course to  the  stronger  or  more  energetic  solvents,  as,  for  instance,  adds 
and  alkalies,  we  have  seldom  any  assurance  that  the  dissolved  substance 
is  the,  otherwise,  unchanged  histological  element,  and  the  portion  remain- 
ing undissolved  is,  in  reality,  a  simple  chemically  pure  material.  Indeed, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  tissue  on  which  we  are  experimenting  is  entirely  changed  by 
such  reagents'*  (§  53  b,  417  a).  And  so  of  the  blood  and  secretions,  §  1029. 
(Professor  Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174.) 

Among  the  many  very  luminous  comments  by  which  our  author  dis- 
credits organic  analyses  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  same 
discouragement  of  pathological  chemistry.  On  entering  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  '*  Exudations  and  Pathological  Formations,"  he  remarks 
that, 
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"We  bave  often  had  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  inefficiency  and 
imiwrfection  of  oyr  chemical  knowledge,  when  compared  with  the  grtai 
expectations  which  have  l>een  entertainod  in  respect  to  its  applications  to 
Physiology  and  Pathology ;  yet  there  is  scarcely  riny  gnhject  which  man 
thorougfihj  calls  for  our  confession  of  tvcakness  and  incajKicittf  than  the  one 
we  are  now  about  to  consider"  (§  5,  376^,  G76  b,  1006  a),  A^ain: 
**Th6  science  of  Pathological  Histology,  which  alone  can  guide  the 
Chemist,  is  so  fuU  of  uncertainties^  subjective  concqttions^  and  varying  am* 
Jectures,  notwithstanding  some  signal  advances,  that  it  scarcely  ever  pre- 
sents any  starting-point  for  chemical  investigation." — '*  A  Chemist  can* 
not  be  satisfied  that  he  knows  a  substance  until  be  has  submitted  it  to 
an  elaneniary  anafysis,  and  can  attain,  at  all  events,  an  approximate  de* 
termination  of  its  atomic  weight.  In  fact,  a  body  which  has  been  sab- 
mi  tted  by  the  Chemist  to  a  few  reactions  only,  however  striking  they 
may  be,  but  for  which  he  is  unable  to  establish  a  formula  hosed  upon  <i-g 
emefitan/  anali/^^i?^  may  be  almost  considered  as  unhioten  to  him  (S  1020) 
In  this  sense  (and  in  exact  investigations  we  can  only  take  this  view)  i 
substances,  as  transition  stjigcs  from  the  protein -bodies  of  a  plastic  exii 
dation,  are  whollff  unknown  to  m,  and  must  remain  equally  unexplained 
until  we  are  able  to  elucidate  the  mystei^j  of  protein'**  (§  18  f/,  <■,  53  6,  40d 
a,  b).  The  troubles  muhi|dy  after  death,  among  which  is  the  ''rapid 
decomposition  J  even  while  the  body  is  yet  warm,"  and  upon  w^hich  we 
Lave  quott'd  a  luminous  remark  of  Tiedcmann  in  §  54,  a.  "  In  a  word,** 
says  our  Author,  "while  even  the  quantitative  investigation  of  objects  de- 
rived from  healthy  animals  has  to  contend  with  such  difficulties  that  very 
few  animal  juices  admit  of  being  very  accurately  examined,  the 
tive  analysis  of  pathological  products  is  opposed  by  insuperable  obstacU$^ 
<*  If,  therefore,  we  have  venf  slitj/U  prospect  of  being  able  to  trace  pathc 
logical  processes  by  a  qualitaiive  examination  of  exudations,  or  of  attaia«; 
iiig  any  scientific  aim  by  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  ive  are  led  to  inqi: 
tmth  mfne  fwsitation^  wd^cther  the  quantitative  analysis  of  these  producta^ 
would  be  attended  by  any  better  results/* — Leumak:s,  i^Vt,  voL  ii.,  p, 
271-^274. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  placing  hiany  of  our  Author's  "words  in 
italics  and  capitals,  and  have  introduced  references  to  Sections  in  theae 
Institutes,  and  shall  preserve  this  plan  hereaJler  for  the  sake  of  the  read-l 
er*s  eye,  and,  more  or  less,  as  a  substitute  for  comment.     Many  of  tha^ 
remarks  which  I  have  rendered  emphatic  in  all  the  foregoing  quotattona 
express  a  fundamental  fact,  which  vitiates  all  oi^anic  anal^*ses  beyond 
the  mere  disclosure  of  a  probable  elementary  composition.      Upon  this  I 
have  hitherto  insisted  4is  an  insuperable  difficulty  (S  53,  b^  <&c.).     1  niajj 
also  Bay,  in  explanation  of  my  general  eilence  upon  our  Author's  facta^ 
and  hypotheses,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  whose  essential  nature 
I  have  not  examined  and  controverted  in  the  foregoing  work.     But  a 
better  reason  may  be  found  in  the  consideration  that  our  Author  ha%j 
himself,  surroquded  his  facts  and  hypotheses,  throughout  his  work,  with! 
admitted  doubts,  distrust,  and  ambiguities,  of  which  the  foregoing  are  j 
but  a  few  examples.     It  is,  however,  an  able,  but,  as  appears  to  me,  an 
abortive  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  fallen  fabric  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
Our  Author  is  merciless  upon  the  past,  and,  as  our  extracts  show,  is  al- 
most hopeless  for  the  future      (I  62G  ^,  810  b,  and  Noks.  pp.  1Q6,  911), 
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1031,  a.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  bring  under  the  test  of  the  forgo- 
ing results  of  chemical  experience,  as  well  of  certain  physiological  prin- 
ciples, the  new  function  which  has  been  lately  ascribed  to  the  liver  of 
generating  sugar,  in  connection  with  the  supposed  mechanical  filtration 
of  sugar  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  and  mammse.  But,  independ- 
ently of  this  great  incongruity  between  the  supposed  cataljrtic  action  of 
the  liver  and  the  mechanical  office  of  other  complex  glandular  oi^gans, 
we  are  startled  with  the  announcement  that  the  Hver  is  a  farther  excep- 
tion to  the  principle  of  anal(^  in  discharging  multiplied  and  perfectly 
distinct  functions  in  the  economy  of  life.  ^  Qu*il  resulte  de  la  que  le 
foie  n'est  pas  un  organe  simple,  mais  un  organe  k  fonctions  multiples, 
puisqu'il  secrete  d'une  part  du  sucre,  de  Tautre  de  la  bile." — Gl.  Bbb- 
NABD,  Leqora  de  Physiologie  Exp,^  &c.,  p.  88 ;  1854,  1855. 

Without,  certainly,  denying  the  alleged  fact  in  respect  to  the  liver,  it 
is  proper  to  inquire  into  its  probability  until  it  becomes  established,  and 
in  doing  this  we  shall  have  analyzed  some  important  facts  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  functions  of  glandular  organs.  Should  the  supposed  forma- 
tion of  sugar  by  the  liver,  as  a  product  distinct  from  the  bile,  and  des- 
tined to  subserve  totally  different  purposes,  be  rendered  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, we  shall  hail  it  as  a  remarkable  accession  to  physiologi(»d  science^ 
however  much  it  may  disturb  any  supposed  principles,  or  however  little 
may  be  its  practical  bearings ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  final  issue, 
nothing  can  detract  from  the  great  merit  of  the  inquiries  which  con- 
ducted the  philosopher  to  the  supposed  discoveiy.  (§  5^,  a-f.)  Oar 
argument,  however,  will  be  particularly  vrith  Professor  Lehmann,  who 
has  gone  more  fully  tiian  Bernard  into  many  important  bearings  of  the 
question. 

1081,  h.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  production  of  bile.  Professor  Lehmann 
is  a  perfectly  orthodox  Physiologist;  but,  apparently,  only  so  because 
the  reagents  employed  in  Chemistry  have  not  yet  transformed  the  constit- 
uents of  blood  into  any  of  those  so-called  proximates  which  they  so  read- 
ily effect  in  the  bile.  (§  54  a,  1029, 1030.)  Doubtless,  however,  when 
that  shall  have  been  consummated,  as  is  not  unlikely  to  happen,  the 
liver  will  lose  its  isolated  rank  in  Physiology,  and  fall  to  the  level  of 
other  "  strainers."     Thus,  our  Author ; 

^^  In  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  individual  biliary  substances, 
and  inquiring  which  of  these  eii^i  pref  armed  in  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  we  find  that  none  of  the  most  essential  constituents  of  the  bile  can 
be  detected  in  it."  <<  The  error  of  supposing  that  biliary  substances  have 
been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  by  means  of  sugar  and 
sulphuric  add,  arises  from  the  simUar  reaction  which  Pettenkof^s  test 
gives  with  olein  and  oleic  acid." — Lehkann,  ti^,  voL  i.,  p.  480.  Our 
author  says,  also,  that  *^  During  the  slow  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  liver,  it  undergoes  such  important  modifications,  that  a  mere  fiUer- 
ing  off  oi  certain  constituents  of  the  blood  through  the  liver  is  not  to  he 
thought  of:'  And  so  Miiller,  §  42,  and  Mulder,  §  350|  e,  and  Liebig, 
§  53  c,  409  h. 

It  is  even  denied  by  Kane  and  others,  that  the  bile  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood  in  cases  of  jaundice— only  the  coloring  matter.  "The  prob- 
lem," say  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  "  as  to  whether  the  bile  passes  into  the 
blood  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Chemists  as  well  as  Physicians,  but 
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it  doG3  not  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  solved  hy  either.'* — Bec- 
QUEREL  AND  Kodieb's  Fathohgical  Chemistry^  p.  239.     London,  1857. 

As  to  lactic  acid  and  urta^  Lehmann  declares  that  **  The  recognition 
of  lactates  in  heallhy  blood  is  jyst  as  difhcult  or  impossible  as  that  of  vrta 
in  the  same  iiyid/'— ^/fiiVi.,  voL  i.,  p»  06.)  The  euppoeed  pre-esdstcnoo 
of  Liebig's  "important  instrument,'* />r<jto»j  in  the  blood  (§  18  c,  409), 
and  of  tlic  great  digester,  ptrpsin,  also,  is  abandoned ;  which,  indeed,  tnay 
be  ecjually  said  of  most  other  organic  products. 

Now,  in  these  facts  which  Cliemi.stry  has  been  gradually  learning  in 
its  career  of  ^*  experimental  philoeophy'*  it  shoald  recognize  a  very  strong 
analo|iy  in  proof  that  the  formation  of  all  the  secreted  products  of  an 
organic  nature,  and  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body,  depends  u]>on 
the  organs  by  wliich  they  are  elaborated,  and  that  they  had  no  prefix- 
istence  in  the  bloodp  The  various  modifications  which  lymph  undergQeBf 
as  deposited  by  the  most  simple  structures  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
reflects  a  flood  of  light  upon  our  subject  (§  408,  409  e-h);  and  I  may 
appeal  to  Liebig  for  a  great  general  law  which  carries  our  analogy 
through  all  organic  nature  (§  42).  The  analogy,  however,  supplied  by 
the  simple  tissues  should  bo  at  legist  conceded  to  the  glandular  organa, 
since  it  is  here  corrohoratod  by  a  strict  analogy  of  structure ;  and  where 
chemical  reagents  determine  from  the  blood  the  same  so-called  proxi- 
mates  wliich  they  are  capable  of  deriving  from  the  secretions,  these  sap- 
posed  pro xi mates  should  be  regarded  equally  as  artificial  trans formationfl 
^  43,  53  ^,  54  b,  417,  1030),  and  Organic  Chemistry  should  cling  to 
catalysis  as  its  only  consistent  and  dignified  ground  {§  350f  o-^,  409  j). 
But  such  has  never  been  the  philosophy  of  Organic  Chemistry,  It  dia^ 
cards,  ostensibly,  the  organic  force,  or  vital  principle,  or  plastic  power 
(for  they  are  convertible  terms),  while  there  is  scarcely  a  modem  treat- 
ise upon  chemical  physiology  which  does  not  invoke  the  aid  of  that 
power  in  its  lucubrations  upon  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  then  with 
senseless  ingratitude  casts  it  away  as  a  phantom  of  the  imagination; 
though  it  sliould  be  excepted  in  behalf  of  I^hmann  that  he  is  consistent 
throughout  in  disclaiming  all  connection  with  any  thing  but  the  mere 
properties  of  dead  matter.  It  is  not,  therefore,  remarkable  that,  when 
these  philosophers  manufacture  sugar  or  urea  out  of  the  blood  they 
should  neglect  their  pronunciation  relative  to  the  constituents  of  tlie 
bile.  Our  able  Author  is  of  this  numher,  although  he  finds  much  diffi- 
culty with  diabetic  urine.  But  this  is  partially  overcome  by  the  assump- 
tion that  "  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part  at  all  events, 
derived  from  vegetable  food" — (Lehmann,  t^iVf,,  vol.  i.,  p.  259.)  And 
'*  JVL  IMialhe,  especially,  believes  that  the  formation  of  sugar  can  not  be 
independent  of  a  Baccliurine  or  amylaceous  diet," — (BEcgrEREi.  axd  Eo- 
DtER,  fM/.,  p.  210.)  No  one,  however,  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  medicine  is  ignorant  of  the  fiict  that  the  saccharine  matter  in  diabetes 
is  said  to  be  often  as  abundant  when  the  patient  subsists  as  exclusively 
upon  animal  as  vegetable  food,  and  that  there  are  those  who  have  con- 
sidei'ed  a  vegetable  diet  most  conducive  to  the  dii?appearance  of  saccha- 
rine matter  in  diabetes.  (See  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Diabetes,  in 
Medical  and  Physiohigiccd  CommentaricSy  \oh  i.,  p.  G74-C82  (1840),  where 
this  ground  is  considered,  and  where  the  Author  anticipates  the  ultimate 
failure  of  detecting  sugar  and  urea  in  the  general  circulating  mass  of 
blood,  in  opposition  to  the  statements  then  in  vogue ;  or,  as  Chri^ison 
had  it,  the  blood  is  sometimes  "  loaded  with  urea."    Also,  ^  1007  v). 
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Nor  can  the  laboratory  approach  an  intelligible  answer  why  such  a 
profusion  of  saccharine  matter  is  elaborated  during  lactation,  unless  it 
be  allowed  to  be  the  product  of  the  mammarj  gland  (§  424).  Whence 
comes  this  substance  in  the  nursing-mothers  of  the  human  race  that  are 
wholly  restricted  to  a  meat  diet,  as  in  dyspeptic  troubles,  if  vegetable 
food,  as  is  admitted  (ut  supra),  must  yield,  <^  for  the  most  part  at  all 
events,"  that  substance  to  diabetic  urine  t  Or  where  shall  we  look  for 
it  in  the  nursing-mothers  of  the  strictly  carnivorous  tribes  ?  Will  the 
laboratory  answer  why  saccharine  matter  is  not  accumulated  in  the 
blood  when  lactation  is  suppressed  %  Or  if,  according  to  Bernard,  sugar 
be  found  throughout  the  circulating  mass  of  blood  during  digestion, 
why  is  not  some  small  part  of  it  at  least  ^^  strained  off,"  as  in  diabetes  t 
According  to  this  Philosopher,  when  it  gets  involved  in  the  circulating 
mass,  it  must  be  an  effete  substance,  since  it  is  said  to  be  generated  by 
the  liver  to  be  extinguished  in  the  lungs  for  the  uses  of  the  general 
economy.  Nor  wiU  it  do  to  assume  that  the  quantity  is  too  small ;  for 
it  appears  to  be  far  more  easy  of  detection  by  Bernard  in  the  blood  of 
the  renal  arteries  than  urea  can  possibly  be  under  any  circumstances. 
The  fact,  therefore,  contradicts  the  experiments.  Moreover,  is  it  prob- 
able that  the  same  disposition  would  be  made  of  sugar  by  the  lungs  when 
circulating  in  arterial  blood  as  when  presented  to  those  oi^ans  by  the  ve- 
nous blood  of  the  hepatic  veins?  (§  409,  e.)  No  incongruous  hypotheses 
will  answer  here ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Chemist  would  avoid  the  in- 
quiry.    (See  Lehmann,  ut  cit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344.) 

It  is  true,  it  made  no  difference  with  CI.  Bernard  (who,  doubtless,  had 
the  foregoing  facts  before  him)  whether  animals  were  fed  upon  v^ta- 
ble  or  animal  food.  He  was  always  sure  to  find  sugar  somewhere  be- 
tween the  liver  and  the  lungs,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  supposed  laboratory 
itself     But  we  will  hear  him : 

"  We  fed  a  great  number  of  dogs,  at  the  College  of  France,  during  six 
or  eight  months  exclusively  with  meat.  The  animals  being  then  killed, 
1-90  gr.  of  sugar  was  found  in  the  liver,  and  this  is  as  large  a  propor- 
tion as  is  found  in  dogs  that  have  been  allowed  a  mixed  diet  (ralwienta- 
tion  mixtey\ — ^Bernard*  s  logons  de  Physiologie  Exp,y  appUq.  a  la  Medi- 
cine, p.  09.     1854-5.  ' 

Bernard  also  allows  the  fact  (important  in  its  connection  with  the 
foregoing),  that  long  abstinence  occasions  an  entire  failure  of  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar.  Nor  did  he  find  it  in  any  of  the  cases  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  liver,  which  farther  embarrasses  the  phenomenon  of  lacta- 
tion in  carnivorous  animals,  and  of  diabetic  sugar  as  it  presents  itself  in 
man  when  subsisting  upon  animal  food  alone.  Moreover,  Bernard  failed 
of  detecting  sugar  in  the  liver  of  some  diabetic  patients,  which  leads 
Becquerel  and  Bodier  to  say  that, 

"  The  theory  of  Bernard,  although  bearing  the  stamp  of  probability, 
presents,  nevertheless,  certain  difficulties  which  fiarther  experiment  can 
alone  remove.  As  long  as  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the  livers  of  a  certain 
number  of  diabetic  patients  remains  unexplained,  his  theory  must  be  re- 
garded as  incomplete." — ^Becquerel  and  Rodier,  ibid,,  p.  249. 

Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  us  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
production  of  sugar  either  by  the  mammae  in  lactation,  or  by  the  kidneys 
in  diabetes,  although  the  subjects  subsist  exclusively  upon  animal  food, 
or  be  subjected  to  prolonged  abstinence.  Glucose  or  grape  sugar,  which 
is  said  to  be  identical  with  diabetic  sugary  consists  of  twelve  atoms  each 
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.of  carbon,  liydrogen,  and  oxygen*  These  are  the  main  eonsniu,  ! .  of 
[the  bloody  whatever  the  diet ;  and  if  the  Chemist  iail  of  fabric.  jar 

lout  of  the  blood  or  liver  after  prolonged  abstinence,  it  does  noL  &how  in 
Jihe  least  that  it  may  not  be  generated  by  some  part  of  the  living  organ- 
llem.  But  it  does  show  that  Organic  Chemistry  is  at  fault  in  its  prem- 
[fBCS  when  it  confounds  the  living  body  with  a  chemical  apparatus.  Well^ 
[therefore,  has  it  been  said,  when  chemically  coneidered^  that 

'M.Bernard,  while  asserting  that  the  liver  may  secrete  sugar  witbotil 
the  ingesta  of  such  alimentary  substances  as  are  usually  considered  ws 
cessary  to  its  formation,  ncverthele^  admits  that  prolonged  abstinence 
may  even  produce  complete  disappearance  of  the  sugar.  This  result— 
the  formation  uf  sugar  '^^ithout  constituent  materials — is  the  most  un* 
accepUible  portion  of  liis  theory',  and  new  experiments  are  requisite  before 
it  can  bo  satisfactorily  proved." — Becquhrhl  and  Rodulb's  PaUmla^ 
cal  Cliemkirijy  p.  248, 

Nor  is  it  a  less  interesting  feature  of  the  subject,  that  the  liver  should 
be  regarded  as  the  pro<luccr  of  saccharine  matter  in  virtue  of  its  or- 
ganization and  properties,  both  by  Bernard  (ui  ciU)  and  by  Lebmann  {ut 
cit,f  vol.  i.,  p.  257,  024  ;  vol.  ij.,  p.  344),  as,  also,  of  the  bile,  while  the 
mammary  gland  in  fuUlUing  its  wonderful  final  cause,  alike  in  all  its  va- 
riety of  structure,  and  the  kidney  in  a  special  form  of  disease,  are  de- 
graded to  the  mere  mechanical  office  of  iiltration.  (§  408,  424,)  I  oeed 
not  speak  of  the  donnant  condition  of  the  former  gland  in  all  mammif- 
erous  animals  in  the  absence  of  maternal  relations,  but  may  say  that, 
.  according  to  Lehmannj  "  in  a  normal  state  it  is  probable  that  no  sugar 
^  jlmk  its  tvwj  into  the  urine"  (§  829),  and  that  "it  is  only  seldom  yr% 
meet  with  saccharine  matter  in  other  diseases  than  diabetes ;"  and  even 
**  in  tlie  blood  of  diabetic  patients,  I  never  could  find/*  says  Lehmann, 
"  more  than  0  047  p.  m.  of  sugar ;"  {ut  cit,,  vol.  i.,  p.  257, 628.)  Beoque- 
fel  and  Hoflier  go  farther  than  this : 

■The  on  ft/  disease,**  say  they,  **  in  which  it  has  been  found  is  diabe- 
i;  and  in  this  its  presence  has  given  rise  to  so  much  difference  of  opin- 
fion,  that  doubts  remain  in  the  minds  of  many  respecting  iL  It  id  cer- 
tainly, however,  found  in  no  other  disease.  Among  the  thousands  of 
specimens  of  scrum  which  we  have  examined,  it  has  never  been  once  de» 
tected;  nor  has  any  other  Chemist  alluded  to  its  presence  except  in  dia- 
betes. But  even  in  this  disease,  it5  existence  in  the  Mood  has  been  con- 
sidered doubtful,  and  is  even  denied  by  some  Chemists — GuendeviUe^ 
Vnuquelin,  tSegelas,  Wollaston,  and  Henry."  And,  as  to  the  test  of 
light,  **  it  is  as  the  result  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  analyses  of  the  blood 
by  means  of  tlie  polarimeter,  that  we  Icel  authorized  to  affirm,  that  if 
sugar  exists  in  the  blood  of  persons  sufFenng  from  other  diseases  than 
diabetes,  (he  fact  is  extreme/tf  rare  and  exceptianaV* — ^Bkcqtjerkl  aa'd 
R0D1ER*9  Pathological  Chenmtnj,  p.  71,  72. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Organic  Chemistry  has  receded  to  about 
the  conclusions  which  we  adopted  upon  physiological  grounds  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  fortified  by  the  observations  of  a  distinguished  Chemist  of 
that  day,  whom  we  quoted  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries 
(voL  i,,  p.  (374),  in  the  following  manner,  and  to  which  we  now  refeir  in 
behalf  of  vital  solidism.     Thus,  the  Commentaries  : 

Mr.  Kane  has  stepped  forward  in  behalf  of  the  dignity  of  chemical 
science,  and  it  is  to  such  philosophers  that  an  *^  acknowledgment**  is  doe 
from  Physiologists.     In  respcet  to  the  blood  of  diabetes,  he  remark«| 
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that,  "  the  results  of  these  analyses  show  that  in  diabetes,  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  organic  principles  remain  quite  within  the  limits  of 
the  composition  of  the  blood  in  perfect  hecdth.  In  fact,  the  blood  cannot, 
as  far  as  these  experiments  go,  be  considered  as  at  all  affected  in  this 
distressing  malady." — ^Kakb,  in  Dublin  Jaum.  of  Med,  and  Chem.  Science^ 
vol  i.,  p.  24  (Compare  with  ^  ^  a,  847  Oy  1007  c). 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  the  multitu- 
dinous experiments  which  are  made  with  chemical  reagents,  some  pro- 
cess may  be  found  which  is  capable  of  generating  from  the  blood  a  trans- 
formation more  or  less  analogous  to  saccharine  matter.  Upon  the  whole 
ground,  also,  of  the  chemical  philosophy  of  organic  products,  no  objec- 
tion can  be  alleged  against  our  conclusion ;  since,  if  the  formation  of 
sugar  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  organism  be  a  chemical  phenomenon, 
nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  its  manu&cture  by  the  Chemist  out 
of  other  oi^anic  compounds  having  the  requisite  elements,  though  this 
conclusion  is  very  far  from  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  former.  But,  it 
is  far  more  important  to  science  and  philosophy,  and  especially  to  prac- 
tical medicine,  that  we  have  Lehmann's  authority  for  saying  that  these 
analyses  cannot  be  trusted.    (§  1029, 1030.) 

§  1032,  a.  Let  us  now  consider  the  question  in  connection  with  urea. 
We  have  seen  that  Lehmann  states  that  '<  the  recognition  of  lactates 
in  healthy  blood  is  just  as  difficult  or  impossible  as  that  of  urea  in  the 
same  fluid"  (§  1031) ;  and  he  remarks  that  ''many  Chemists  have  long 
sought  in  vain  to  detect  urea  in  normal  blood ;  Simon  believed  that  he 
had  found  it  in  calves'  blood,  and  Strahl  and  Lieberkuhn,  and  recently 
Garrod,  maintain  that  they  have  detected  it  in  human  blood.  Without 
doubting  the  correctness  of  these  Chemists,  it  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
been  able  to  convince  myself  by  decisive  experiments  that  urea  is  pres- 
ent in  normal  blood." — (Lehmann,  ut  ct/.,  vol.  i.,  p.  153.)  But  may  it 
not  have  been  an  artificial  product  ?   (§  417, 1029.) 

Becquerel  and  Rodier  remark  that ''  urea  probably  exists  in  healthy 
blood,  but  in  too  small  a  quantity  to  be  discovered  by  chemical  analyses." 
This  conjecture  arises  from  the  supposed  discovery  of  urea  in  the  blood 
by  Prevost  and  Dumas  after  extirpating  the  kidneys  of  animals,  and 
from  its  discovery  by  some  Chemists,  "chiefly  in  Great  Britain,"  in 
Bright's  disease.  But  Becquerel  and  Rodier  have  failed  of  detecting  it 
in  that  affection.     The  question  is  then  propounded — 

"Docs  the  same  thing  occur,  however,  when,  from  any  other  cause, 
the  urinary  secretion  is  greatly  diminished,  as  in  retention  of  urine,  and 
in  the  various  diseases  to  which  the  kidney  is  liable  ?  On  this  subject, 
analysis  is  as  yet  silent ;  and  here,  as  in  Bright's  disease,  much  remains 
to  be  done."  (SeecasesofbothinJf«i.anrfPAy».(7(w»m.,vol.i.,p.  601, n.). 

As  to  the  prevailing  prejudice  which  often  refers  cerebral  disorders  to 
a  urea-diathesis,  these  Authors  remark  that 

"  It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  when  the  accumulation  (of  urea) 
became  considerable,  we  might  attribute  to  it  those  cerebral  symptoms 
which  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  last  stage  of  many  renal  diseases. 
This  may  possibly  be  the  case,  but  it  altogether  remains  to  be  proved." 
And,  as  to  kiesUne,  which  has  become  ingrafted  upon  the  philosophy  of 
pregnancy,  it  is  now  said  by  Becquerel  and  Rodier  that "  this  discovery  is 
a  pure  illusion*' — Becquerel  and  Rodier,  ibid.,  p.  70, 353.  (See  Medi- 
cal and  Phymlcgical  Commentaries^  article  JiumotiU  Fathologyj  where  ob- 
jections are  brought  against  the  supposed  absorption  of  urine  in  cases  of 
suppression.)— Note  Z  p.  1130,  an  explanation  o£  uremia. 
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But  Lelimann  has  finally  succeeded  in  elaborating  urea  from  h^lihj 
blood,  and  therefore  again  violates  the  analogy  both  of  function  and  oi*- 
ganization  which  he  a&cribea  to  the  liver,  of  which  he  affirms  *'  that  t 
mere  jUterifig  off  of  certain  constituents  of  the  blood  through  the  liver  it 
iwt  to  be  thaughl  o/;'*  and  althoogb,  "  like  BecquereJ,  he  has  failed  in 
establishing  the  fact  that  there  is  an  augmentation  of  urea  in  certain 
forms  of  disease,  although  English  physicians  have  shown  an  inclmatian 
to  assume  a  urea  diathesis'*  {uramia)^  yet,  having  finally  elaborated  uraa 
out  of  the  blood,  he  neglects  not  only  his  own  forcible  analogy,  but  xht 
fact  that  urea  is  readily  formed  in  the  laboratory,  in  a  variety  of  wajBp 
especially  by  transformations  of  cyanite  of  ammonia  and  of  urine ;  and^ 
therefore,  not  only  overleaps  the  clearest  induction  from  the  premises  that 
chemical  reagents  may,  at  least,  accomplish  the  same  artificial  re$ttU 
when  brought  to  act  upon  blood  (§  53,  c ;  Lkbitj)^  but,  in  common  with 
other  distinguished  Chemists,  is  led  to  regard  the  kidney  as  a  mere  strain- 
er. (§  400  t',  422,  423.)  Whetlier,  liowever,  '*  catal}^is,*'  or  the  phtlo$* 
ophy  of  **  strainiigc"  bo  adopted,  before  either  can  prevail  beyond  a  mc- 
'  chanical  age,  they  must  answer  us,  in  some  slightly  intelligible  manner, 
how  it  happens,  in  conformity  with  the  known  facts  of  either  Chemistry 
or  Mechanics,  that  the  urine  undergoes  such  sudden  augmentations  fixKn 
the  operation  of  fear  and  from  the  contact  of  coid  air  with  the  surface 
of  the  body  (§24Li,422,8922);  and  why,  also,  the  milk  is  liable  to  sud- 
den and  remarkable  changes  from  mental  emotion?.  But  this  would  he 
of  very  little  importance  were  it  contined  to  the  source  in  w^hich  it  orig^ 
inated.  Our  Author,  however,  has  contributed  a  good  part  toward  as- 
signing  to  the  liver  its  proper  rank  in  nature — abating  the  catalytic  doo 
trine  of  its  modus  operandi ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed that  the  time  is  near  when  the  contrast  in  function  between  the  li%'er 
and  testis  on  the  one  part,  and  the  mamma  and  kidney  on  the  other,  as 
now  presented  for  the  govcriinicnt  of  medical  philosophy,  will  turn  the 
I  attention  of  Physicians  from  the  dogmas  of  tlie  Laboratory,  and  the  an- 
ydogiea  drawn  from  **  Strainej's,"  to  the  study  of  living  nature,  and  end 
restoring  Fhyi^iology  to  its  proper  cultivators.  (§  4^  d^  370 A,  409  i, 
493  d.) 

1Q32,  h.  It  is  true,  the  kidney  is  an  organ  of  excretion^  ami  may, 
therefore,  eliminate  any  foreign  matter  from  the  blood,  though  not  by 
filtration.  We  do  not  dimy  that  etfbte  organic  compounds,  even  hw^jsa 
I  if  it  stray  through  the  lacteals  in  moH>id  states  (§  192,  277-205,  826- 
'827),  may  be  eliminated  more  or  less  unchanged  by  the  kidneys ;  though, 
for  reasons  already  assigned  (§  38-51,  &c*),  this  fact  cannot  be  satiflfte- 
toriJy  detennincd,  either  as  to  the  blood  or  urine,  by  chemical  reagenta; 
and  for  this,  too,  we  have  the  authority  of  Lehmann,  Liebig,  and  Mulder. 
(S  42,  53  c,  450 J  c,  401)  j,  10211.)  But  uita  is  not  introduced  from  witli- 
out,  and  hokls  the  same  relation  to  tiie  urine  as  choksUrin  and  the  rrsr- 
nmis  pritidpk  do  to  tiie  bile,  if  we  allow  these  and  urea  to  exist  natural* 
ly  in  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  presented  after  the 'application  of 
chemical  reagents.  (§  53  b,  417  a,  1020,  1033.)  But  it  is  quite  olhei^ 
[wise,  in  the  former  respect,  with  saccharine  matter,  which  abounds  in 
iTegctable  food.  If  this,  therefore,  were  not  destined  for  the  nutrition  of 
ninials,  and  underwent  no  change  in  the  process  of  digestion,  it  shoold, 
like  any  other  foreign  substance,  be  freely  eliminated,  in  the  same  or 
Bome  modified  condition,  by  the  kidney.  But  the  general  failure  of  de- 
tecting it  in  the  circulating  mass  of  blood,  in  connection  with  I  he  great 
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amount  which  is  appropriated  by  man  and  herbivorouB  animals,  and  its 
great  abundance  in  milk  and  diabetic  urine,  and  its  absence  in  all  but 
diabetic  urine  assure  ,us  of  two  facts,  namely,  that  it  does  not  enter  the 
circulation  unchanged,  in  healthy  states  of  the  body  (§  192,  277-295, 
826-827),  and  that  the  mammary  gland  b  capable,  under  certain  very 
remarkable  physiological  influences,  and  the  kidney  in  a  special  form  of 
disease,  of  recombining  its  elements  into  saccharine  matter/ whether  those 
elements  exist  in  intimate  union  with  the  blood,  or  be  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  tissues.  But  in  morbid  states  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, as  always  attend  diabetes,  it  might  be  supposed  that  saccharine 
matter  would  be  readily  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  when,  like  any  other 
effete  substance,  it  should  be  excreted  by  the  kidney  in  some  shape  or 
other  (§  192,  277-295,  426^  826-827).  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  mamma  and  kidney  should,  in  special  conditions  of 
those  organs,  and  in  such  conditions  only  (§  424,  426,  427),  be  alike 
capable  of  forming  saccharine  matter  out  of  the  blood.  But  this  is  en- 
tirely less  remarkable  than  the  double  function  assigned  to  the  liver  of 
generating  bile  and  sugar  for  important  uses  in  the  animal  economy. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  former  circumstance  disproves  the  physical  rap 
tionale  of  filtration,  it  is  more  improbable  that  the  mamma  and  kidney, 
under  those  special  conditions,  and  those  only,  should  alike  become 
^<  strainers"  of  a  substance  which  is  admitted  to  exist  in  a  greatly  insuf- 
ficient amount,  at  most,  in  the  circulating  mass  of  blood.  It  is  also,  I 
repeat,  a  &t  more  probable  hypothesis,  that  the  kidney  should  produce 
sugar  out  of  certain  elements  of  the  blood  in  that  remarkable  affection 
known  as  diabetes  mellitus,  than  that  the 'liver  should  not  only  perform 
liabitually  the  two  great  functions  of  generating  bile  and  sugar  (the  one 
for  important  uses  in  digestion,  and  the  other  for  nutrition),  but  that  its 
saccharine  function  should  be  abnormally  increased  in  diabetes  and  also 
when  required  by  the  exigencies  of  lactation,  and  then  applied  to  that 
specific  purpose — and  when,  also,  there  is  a  special  gland  provided  for 
the  generation  of  milk.*  Let  it  be  considered,  too,  that  the  formation  of 
sugar  by  the  mammary  gland  has  no  reference  to  the  internal  economy, 
but,  totally  unlike  the  uses  attributed  to  sugar  as  supposed  to  be  gener- 
ated by  the  liver,  it  is  destined  to  undergo  the  same  process  of  digestion 
as  the  sugar  which  is  supplied  by  plants.  Now,  these  are  principles 
which  can  be  set  aside  only  by  absolute  demonstration  (^  1086). 

Moreover,  in  diabetes  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  remarkably  altered 
in  other  respects,  especially  in  regard  to  quantity ;  and  the  quantity 
alone  denotes  an  essential  change  in  the  natural  function  of  the  kidney. 
And  it  may  be  said  farther,  for  the  sake  of  the  analogy,  that  in  morbid 
conditions  of  all  organs,  indeed  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady,  the  secreted  products  are  diverted  from  their 
natural  character.  This  is  even  strongly  exemplified  in  the  various 
phases  of  common  inflammation,  and  not  less  remarkably  in  the  specific 
forms  of  that  disease  (§  733,  740-741,  653  c).  And  again,  I  say,  since 
it  is  allowed  that  sugar  is  not  absorbed  by  the  veins  or  lacteals,  it  would 
be  clearly  a  foreign  substance  if  intermingled  with  the  circulating  mass 
of  blood,  and  would  be  at  once  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and,  therefore, 
in  lactation,  were  the  sugar  generated  by  the  liver,  it  should  not  go  by 
way  of  the  mammary  gland.     It  appears  to  me  that  Nature  is  not  so 

*  "  Ciyatallized  mflk-cngai'  has  exactly  the  same  empirical  fomiiila  aa  anhydrous 
glucoae,  80  that  it  therefore  eontaiss  equal  eqniTalenta  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.* 
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inconaisteiit  as  to  justify  the  supposition  that  she  has  provided  againil 
the  eu trance  of  sugary  unchanged,  into  the  general  circulation,  and  at  tM 
same  time  has  consti Luted  the  liver,  or  any  other  p^rt,  with  a  view  to  tfai 
reproduction  in  the  torrent  of  the  blood  of  what  she  has  so  carefully^  eiN 
eluded  in  bcr  arrangements  for  supplying  the  requisite  means  of  niitrfJ 
tion^ — and  this,  more  especially,  as  she  has  provided  the  mammary  gliad 
for  the  generation^  in  part,  of  saccharine  matter,  tliough  not  to  be  eon- 
founded  with  the  torrent  of  blood,  but  to  undergo  transformation  in  the- 
etomach.*  Or  why,  again,  ha8  ft  he  so  completely  provided  for  the  meta- 
morphosis of  sugar  in  the  alimentary  canal,  if  it  is  to  be  at  once  regen- 
erated by  the  liver  (§  401),  b-A  11);  and  thn?j  also,  impose  upon  this  organ^ 
in  violation  of  all  her  anaIog:ies,  two  perfectly  distinct  functions  for  t 
generation  of  products  of  fundamental  uscb  in  the  animal  economy, 
whose  uses,  respectively,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other  t     It  will 
bo  no  answer  to  say  that,  in  ordinary  states  of  the  body    the  hepai ' 
sugar  is  at  once  disposed  of  in  the  lungs ;  for,  besides  the  fundamcci 
objections  already  made,  this  hepatic  sugar  is  supposed,  in  lactatii 
be  partly  diverted  from  its  great  physiological  purj^ose  to  supply 
of  nutrition  to  an  external  subject,  which  has  no  more  relation  to  thcin-^ 
dividual  than  the  plant  has  to  the  stomach  I     Or,  if  we  glance  at  diabe- 
tes, there  is  the  same  inconsistency  there.     And  yet  another  objeeiion 
may  be  seen  in  another  violation  of  analogic?,  in  supposing  that  a  gho- 
dukr  oi-gan  pours  into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation  one  of  its  most  iiiH 
portant  products,  wliile  another  not  less  specific  takes  the  ordinary  course 
towartl  open  surfaces  (^  417).— Notes  N  R  pp.  1121,  1123. 

CL  Bernard  appears  to  be  aware  of  the  inharmonious  nature  of  Ihfi 
new  function  whicii  he  has  assigned  to  the  liver  with  that  of  the  pro- 
duction of  bile.  "Is  it  probable,"  he  gays,  *'that  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances of  ttie  blood,  on  reaching  the  hepntie  cells,  separate  into  two 
compounds,  a  liydrocarbon,  destined  to  form  sugar,  and  a  nitrogoaoo* 
one  for  bile  ?  If  this  were  so,  these  two  compounds  would  be  formed  4t 
the  same  moment/'  Bernard  thinks,  therefore,  that  **  his  experiments 
seem  to  denote  that  the  formation  of  sugar  and  bile  does  not  take  place 
simultaneously  J  but  that  they  alteniat^  with  each  other."  (Lemons,  at  ci/.) 
But  this  will  not  correspond  with  the  consistent  philosophy  of  organic 
life.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Bcrnard^s  explanation  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  supposed  hepatic  sugar  in  the  lungs  is  very  unsatisfactoijr 
even  in  a  chemical  sense;  and,  farther,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  agree- 
ment between  hini  and  Lehmann  as  to  the  uses  of  sugar  in  the  animal 
economy  (§  83,  SIG,  409/  i,  419  b,  423,  424). 

I  shall  now  introduce  a  paragraph  which  denotes  the  course  of  axpi* 
meat  pursued  in  the  IMedical  and  Physiologiad  Commentaries  u[»on  the 
questions  before  us ; 

When  the  secretion  of  milk  is  suppressed,  I  have  there  said,  do  w©  find 
that  the  saccharine  matter  is  accumulated  in  the  blocHl,  or  do  we  find  a 
trace  of  it  thetr,  or  is  its  secretion  *^  replaced"  by  any  other  part?  Or, 
shall  we  go  on  believing  with  I'uzas,  Leveret,  Sauvages,  Van  Swiclcu, 
Selle,  Astruc,  Haulin,  and  many  other?,  that  it  is  generated  by  the  legs 
and  forms  the  proximate  cause  of  phlegmasia  dolens?  Or,  when  the  se- 
cretion of  bile  is  suspended,  \\o  its  pecuhar  constituents  appear  in  the 
blood,  or  their  elaboration  devolve  upon  any  other  partT  We  have 
shown  that  it  is  not  so.  Would  you  believe  the  oath  of  any  one  who 
might  swear  that  he  bad  detected  semen  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  sali\^  of 

♦  NotwvthatOindmg  tt\(i  texxi^^wcx  k^  Av^sUqu,  even  educated  physicians  (exoept  la 
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a  female  I  And  yet  it  is  afRnned  to  exist  in  the  blood.  (See  note, 
p.  589.  Also,  this  work,  §  83,  b,  note,)  Shall  we  admit  that  the  virus 
of  the  rattlesnake,  the  viper,  the  bee,  &c.,  exists  in  the  blood  t  If  the 
viper  and  rattlesnake  die  after  the  removal  of  their  venom-glands,  it  is 
far  from  proving  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  their 
specific  virus  in  the  blood.  It  is  the  same  logic  here  as  it  has  been  with 
urea  after  extirpating  the  kidneys.  Do  we  find  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
skunk,  of  the  beaver,  of  the  musk,  <&&,  in  the  blood  ?  Thus  might  we 
go  on  with  a  thousand  different  formations,  which,  if  admitted  to  exist 
in  the  blood,  would,  of  course,  assign  to  this  fluid  as  many  component 
parts.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  latter 
formations  do  not  depend  upon  their  peculiar  emunctories,  why  is  it 
not  equally  so  to  imagine  that  animal  sugar,  urea,  or  cholesterine,  &c., 
are  merely  strained  off  from  the  blood?  (§  409,  c.)  Finally,  as  to  urea, 
about  which  humoralism  has  been  so  much  concerned  in  the  philosophy 
of  diabetes,  we  may  say,  that  Le  Canu,  whose  analysis  of  the  blood  is 
admitted  to  be  the  best,  agrees  with  former  Chemists  in  denying  its  nat- 
ural existence  in  that  fluid. — 3Ied.  and  Phys,  Comm.y  voL  i.,  p.  680.   1840. 

§  1032,  c.  If,  however,  the  validity  of  the  experiments  by  which  sac- 
charine matter  and  urea  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  analjrses  of 
the  blood,  and  of  other  parts,  be  admitted,  there  is  not  much  difiiculty  in 
interpreting  the  supposed  results  in  conformity  with  a  standard  supplied 
by  '^  experimental  philosophy" — not  even  the  curious  phenomenon  de- 
clared by  Bernard  of  the  existence  of  sugar  in  all  parts  of  the  circula- 
tion during  digestion,  but  its  subsequent  limitation  to  the  blood  between 
the  liver  and  the  lungs.  (§  48,  49,  53  c,  &c.,  Liehig;  350 J  «,  /,  Mulder,- 
1029,  Lehmann.) 

The  blood  is  so  constantly  fluctuating  in  its  effete  materials  (§  426, 427), 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  taking  an  important  part  in  the  transfor- 
mations, either  contributing  directly  to  the  artificial  formation,  or  exer- 
cising predisposing  affinities  upon  the  elements  of  the  blood,  when  chem- 
ical reagents  are  brought  into  action  upon  this  fluid  (§  6,  54  a) ;  and,  if 
we  now  consult  the  foregoing  references,  we  shall  find  the  most  eminent 
Chemists  virtually  coinciding  in  this  opinion.  But  I  may  quote  the 
more  specific,  and  later  authority  of  Lehmann,  which  I  shall  do  in  the 
language  of  a  Reviewer,  for  the  sake  of  some  other  statements  which 
occur  in  the  same  connection.     Thus : 

'<  It  is  a  doctrine  generaUy  accepted  by  the  Phjrsiologists  of  the  pres- 
ent  day,  that  the  glandular  organ  furnishes  nothing  to  the  secretion,  but 
that  its  tissue  (or,  at  all  events,  certain  of  its  cells)  exerts  a  caiahftk 
action  on  the  elements  of  the  blood  as  it  traverses  the  organ.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  vieWy  Lehmann  has  afforded  us  a  very  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  the  sugar  in  the  liver.  On  comparing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  he  found  that  the 
saccharine  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  contains  less  fibrin  and  less  hsma- 
tin  than  the  non-saccharine  blood  which  enters  the  liver  by  the  portal 
vein.  He  then  proved,  by  a  very  logical  chemical  frocess,  that  pure 
crystallized  haematin  might  be  resolved  into  glucose  [grape  sugar]  conjugated 
with  a  nitrogenous  substance,**  &c. — British  and  Foreign  Med,  Rev.,  Jan., 
1857,  p.  32.    New  York. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  this  experiment  is  against  our  purpose,  excepting 
in  the  important  fact  that  it  is  supposed  that  blood,  in  certain  conditions, 
may  be  diemically  transformed  into  sugar.     But  how  &r  is  the  experi- 
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ment  reliablo  as  to  the  dislmction  whicli  is  made  between  hepatic  anil 
portal  blood  (§  1020)  t     Let  us  bear  Bernard : 

'*  Since  the  publication  of  bis  Leyons,  Bernard  lias  been  led  to  give 
up  Lehmann's  expkination,  and  lias  been  driven  to  the  belief,  from  certain 
experiments  whicli  be  liaa  recently  made,  that  it  is  not  in  the  bloody  but  m 
the  HEPATIC  TISSUE  itseif,  that  ive  must  search /or  the  subatance  which  prtctd4$ 
and  dirtctii/  gives  ontfiri  to  the  sugar,^^ — British  and  Foreign  Mtd.  Iict\  %bid. 

Our  interpretation  will  also  readily  explain  the  reason  why  saccliarine 
matter,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  may  be  made  out  of  the  hepatic 
blood,  or  out  of  the  liver,  when  it  has  not  been  produced,  or  but  in  % 
minute  quantity,  from  portal  blood*  In  the  one  case  the  requisite  con* 
ditions  are  present;  in  the  other  they  are  not.  This  is  obvious  enough 
from  the  quantity  of  bile  claljoratcd  from  the  porlal  blood  {h  417)- 

Again,  this  kind  of  "  experimental  philos^opby'*  will  explain  the  re^ison 
why,  according  to  Vernois,  *'  sugar  may  be  found  in  the  liver  of  the 
foetus  and  not  in  that  of  the  mother,  and  rice  versa  /*  and  why  it  is  fuund 
in  the  liver  particularly  after  reirpiring  an  imtating  vapor,  w^Uidi, 
through  the  reflex  action  of  the  lungSj  modifies  (he  whole  ganguiferous 
fimction,  and  conseqiicntly  the  condition  of  the  blood.  Afisociated  with 
this  there  may  be  somcttung  appertaining  to  the  liver  which  may  otlec 
enable  chemical  reagents  to  elfect  a  transformation  analogous  to  sugar. 
Agidn :  if  such  be  the  philosophy,  we  e^hould  probably  find  the  Chemiit 
often  failing  to  produce  sugar  from  the  liver  in  various  conditions  of 
disease,  Accortlingly  we  Icam  from  Becqiicrel  and  Rodier  that  "in 
140  cases,  wherein  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  noted  by  M.  Vemois,  be 
only  found  sugar  iifty-six  times,'' — Vt  cit,,  p.  247,  248, 

§  1032,  d.  As  the  variety  of  meims  which  have  been  employed  to  in- 
crease the  supposed  normal  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  and  the 
artificial  production  of  diabetes,  in  no  respect  affect  our  concln^ons,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  them.  Our  interest  lies  in  the  great  physio- 
logical problems  a!onc,  under  the  direction  of  tho  leading  facts.  But  I 
may  say  of  Bernard's  experiment  of  producing  saccharine  urine  by  prick- 
ing tlte  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  between  the  roots  of  the  pneumo- 
gtistric  and  auditory  nen  es^  that  it  is  not  only  an  elegant  exemplification 
of  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  ihe  nervous  system  in  its  influences  upon  or- 
ganic functions,  especially  so  in  connection  with  the  inductive  process  by 
which  he  arrived  at  the  experiment,  and  should  admonish  him,  profoundly, 
of  the  fallacious  nature  of  his  chemical  and  mechanical  doctrines  of  life, 
but  that  it  demonstrates  a  direct  influence  upon  the  functions  of  the  kid- 
ney which  places  the  mechanical  bypotliesis  of**  strainage**  upon  its  prop- 
er footing.  It  is  in  vain  to  assume  tliat  this  influence  was  exerted  spe- 
cifically upon  the  liver,  and  that  that  organ  was  thus  stimulated  to  au 
extraordinary  production  of  sugar  j  for  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  was 
not  affected  alone  in  tlie  elimination  of  sugar,  but  in  two  other  and  oppo- 
site respects,  according  to  the  precise  place  in  which  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  was  pricked  between  the  origin  of  the  nerves.  In  one  place  the 
urine  w^ould  be  increased  in  fpiantifij^  and  yielded  mt  abundance  o^albi/men ; 
while  a  little  variation  of  the  place  of  puncture  rendered  the  urine  »nali 
in  quantitj/^  and  restricted  the  organic  matter  to  sugar  alone.  (Bernari^ 
Leqong^  &c.,  p.  8Sf}'-340.)  Moreover,  the  kidneys  and  ureters  were  quite 
as  violently  affected  by  this  prick  as  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  ab- 
dominal orgtuis,  while  the  vessels  on  the  sinfacc  of  the  liver  ^*  were  more 
ajipareni ! ban  natural "    The  whole  eapilli\ry  .system  of  otiier  parts  of  the 
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abdomen  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  activity  and  engorgement,  and 
I  shall  quote  the  statement  in  a  note*  for  the  purpose,  also,  df  showing 
how  remarkably  the  vascular  system  may  be  affected  by  apparently  the 
slightest  impressions  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  vai-iously,  too,  as  the 
impressions  may  be  a  little  varied  {ut  supra),  and  to  show,  moreover,  the 
absurdity  of  referring  the  physical  products  to  the  united  agency  of  the 
nervous  power  and  the  chemical  forces,  and  how  great  the  fallacy  of  ex- 
pecting to  give  direction  to  practical  medicine  by  any  analyses  of  the 
blood  or  secretions  while  they  are  unceasingly  changing  in  disease 
through  influences  propagated  by  the  nervous  power  (§  5  J,  e).  Nor 
will  the  reflecting  mind  fail  to  observe  the  vast  contribution  which  this  ex- 
periment makes  to  the  incalculable  importance  of  those  by  Wilson  Philip, 
as  herein  recorded,  nor  how  forcibly  the  experiment  conflrms  the  applica- 
tions which  I  have  made  of  the  English  Philosopher's  (§  476-494,  &c.). 

But  again :  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  influences  were  exerted,  in  the 
experiment,  upon  the  liver,  and  that  the  kidneys  merely  '^  strained  off** 
the  redundant  sugar,  how  does  it  happen  that  no  sugar  ever  appears  in 
the  urine  during  the  digestion  of  food,  when,  as  aflirmed  by  Bernard,  it 
is  found  throughout  the  circulating  mass  of  blood  t  Why  never  found 
in  the  urine  in  any  hepatic  affection,  and  never  in  any  other  disease  than 
diabetes!  And  what  shall  be  inferred  of  the  pathology  of  diabetes,  or 
of  the  indications  of  cure  as  supplied  by  Organic  Chemistry,  when  we 
contemplate  the  successful  treatment,  by  bloodletting,  of  the  remarkable 
case  recorded  in  §  1007,  c? — ^Note  Z  p.  1130,  on  urcemia. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  information  has  reached  us  that  later 
observers  have  shown,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  influences  exerted  by 
the  injury  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  as  it  respects  the  hepatic  blood,  they 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  functions  of  the  liver,  but  of  the  lungs.  From 
these  observations  it  would  result  that  the  special  condition  of  the  hepat- 
ic blood  is  owing  to  some  modification  of  the  respiratory  function,  which 
is  rendered  farther  probable  by  the  injury  being  inflicted  at  the  origin  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  (^  461). 

1033,  a.  After  the  remarks  in  the  foregoing  section  (§  1032),  and 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  truly  sugar  which  is  discovered  in  blood 
by  the  reagents  (tests),  or  whatever  compound  it  may  be,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded in  behalf  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  same  apparent  result  is  brought 
about  by  different  modes  of  proximate  analysis.  But  even  this  coinci- 
dence neither  establishes  the  certainty  that  the  products  consist  of  sugar, 
nor  render  it  unquestionable  whether  any  two  of  them  are  alike.  (§  54, 
a,  b.)  It  is  but  a  guess,  liable  to  the  doubts  which  are  so  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  Lehmann  in  sections  1029,  1030.  Nevertheless,  in 
a  physiological  sense,  it  is  the  most  involved  and  important  inquiry  which 
Organic  Chemistry  has  yet  presented,  and  hence  the  space  which  is  here 
allotted  to  it.  Should  this  persevering  Offspring  of  the  inorganic  world 
succeed,  in  connection  with  experiments  upon  living  nature,  in  establish- 
ing the  supposed  double  function  of  the  liver,  it  will  have  contributed  a 
large  service  to  Physiology.     But  such  are  the  complete  contradistinc- 

♦  "Qaand,  aprds  avoir  pique  chez  nn  Chien  ou  chez  un  Lapin  I'ori^ne  des  pneumo- 
eastriques,  nooa  Itii  avons  ouvert  la  yentre  an  moment  oil  la  aurexcitation  portee  sur  la 
foie  presentait  son  summum  d'intensite,  nous  avons  vu  qu*alors  il  v  avait  unc  plus  grande 
activite  do  la  circulation  abdominale,  le  systdme  capillaire  etait  gorge  de  sang,  ct  les 
yaisuaux  de  la  siir&ce  dn  fole  plus  apparents  qu'&  1  etat  normal.  Les  reins  aont  alors 
eiub-m£mes  tr^  soTe^Kcit^,  les  uretdres  aopt  tr^  irritables ;  il  suffit  de  la  toucher  aveo 
la  pointe  d*an  bistoori  pour  les  voir  se  contracter  enereiquement.**— Bernabd,  Le^ont, 
&c.,  p.  831.    1854-66.-.-See  Buiiob^s  Exp.  §  494  e,  and  $  685. 
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tions  betwecQ  organic  and  inorganic  beings,  that  it  may  be  sjifely  con- 
cluded timt  H  can  go  no  farther  than  to  distinguish  the  difference  between 
the  physical  constitution  of  one  substance  and  another.  Here  il  ends, 
and  here  the  vitalist  takes  up  the  result  and  carries  it  into  llie  profound 
labyrinth  of  organic  life.  Even  so  Liebig,  §  18  c,  42,  53  c,  5[>,  G4  f, 
350,  no6.  59,  70,  (Also,  §  5,  6,  53  ^  222  h,  851>  302,  3761,  400  /, 
417,  &c) 

In  the  n^ean  time,  as  an  appendage  of  some  moment  to  the  for^goioo' 
discussion,  and  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  extract?  from  Leb- 
mann's  work,  in  sections  1029,  1030,  I  shall  now  state,  as  an  example 
of  searching  for  sugar,  an  unsuccessful  process  observed  by  Lebmann  for 
detecting  its  presence  in  the  portal  blood  of  horses; 

**  The  blood,  after  being  neutitilized  with  dilute  ac^^  and  treated  wilb 
four  times  its  quantity  of  water,  was  coagulated  by  h^at^  the  expressed 
and  filtered  fluid  was  cvaporati'd^  the  residue  extracted  mtA  ipirk  of  85^, 
and  the  spirituous  fluid  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  $ohdkm  of  poituL 
The  portion  insoluble  in  water  was  mixed  with  a  little  water,  filtered, 
treatetl  with  dilute  mtlp/turw  acid^  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  the  fHdtt^ 
morp/tosis  of  any  dej-trine  that  might  be  present,  and  then  KXA3iiKEi>  roE 
SCGAU'* ! — Leumann's  Phfsiohxfkal  Cficvmirtf,  vol.  ii.,  p.  301. 

There  is  also  the  celebrated  test  known  as  Jiarres^ill^s  solution,  which 
consists  of  "carbonate  of  soda  (in  ci^stab)  40  parts;  bitartrate  of  pot'^ 
ash  50  parts  ;  caustic  potash  40  parts ;  distilled  w^ater  400  part^  Make 
a  solution,  and  add  Ihe  following :  Sulphate  of  copper  30  ports ;  water 
100  parts.  Filter  the  two  solutions  when  mixed.  This  solution,  when 
added  to  a  liquid  containing  glucose,  gives  a  reddish  precipitate  of  re- 
duced copper.'* 

Another  chemical  te^t  is  that  of  caustic  potash,  ^' a  fragment  of  whicii^ 
added  to  serum  containing  glucose,  gives  an  albuminous  preeipitate  of  a 
Iffownish  color,  due  to  the  combination  of  albumen  with  ulmate  of  potaah*** 

Becqucrel  and  Rodier  say,  that  the  chemical  processes  relied  upon  arc 
**  almost  exclusively"  the  last  two — B.  and  R.'»  PatMog.  Chtm^^  p-  72, 
73,  Lehmann  commends  Ti^ommer's  test,  which  consists  mostly  of  caus- 
tic potash  and  sulphate  of  copper,  but  which  has  been  disputed  ^*  But 
if  this  te^t  be  not  admitted,"  he  says,  ^^  equal  objections  may  be  advanced 
against  all  the  reagents  employed  in  mineral  chemistry;  the  applicatioci 
of  most  of  them  demanding  more  precaution  and  slulful  manipubuiosi 
than  this  test,^'  He  thinks  well  of  the  polarising  apparatus;  says  lint 
"  Pettenkofer  8  test  is  not  available  for  the  detection  of  sugar  ;*^  and  he 
would  not  trust  the  fermentation-test,  nor  Maumene*s.  After  mentton- 
ing  ihese^  and  their  attendant  qualiii cat  ions,  we  have  the  farther  discour- 
aging remark,  that  "^all  other  tests  which  were  formerly  employed  for 
the  discovery  of  sugar  are  open  to  so  many  sources  of  fallacy,  aa 
fiftred  with  the  methods  we  have  already  indicated,  that  we  may 
them  o\'er  in  silence." — Lehmakx,  ut  cit^  vol.  i.,  p.  251,  250. 

1033,  h.  Now,  all  the  foregoing  (§  1033,  a)  would  be  commendaUe, 
did  it  end,  so  far  as  Chemistry  is  concerned,  with  the  experiments  them* 
selves;  although,  as  we  have  seen  (§  1029,  1030),  it  can  rarely  supply 
any  reliable  ground  for  induction.  But  it  is  an  example  only  of  a  vast 
amount  of  experimental  Chemistry  which  has  been  carried  ^  into  the 
labyrinth  not  only  of  the  physiological  but  morbid  states  of  the  body, 
.And  commended  to  Physicians  under  the  illu^jfy  name  of  *' expertmeiital 
"Medicine," 
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But,  suppose  it  to  be  all  true,  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a 
physician  who  will  or  can  apply  it  in  practice,  very  few  who  can  under- 
stand it,  no  one  qualified  for  the  analyses,  no  time,  in  acute  diseases  at 
least,  for  inquiries  so  difficult  and  tedious,  and  no  one  who  will  fall  into 
the  absurdity  of  applying  to  a  competent  Chemist,  if  ho  can  find  one,  to 
search  for  disease  in  morbid  changes  of  the  blood,  or  secretions,  not  even 
of  the  urine.  In  chronic  affections,  a  few  simple  observations  upon  the 
latter,  and  which  are  alone  reliable,  will  sometimes  inform  the  physician 
of  the  presence  of  some  unusual  substances  as  the  products  of  disease ; 
but  this  knowledge  can  never  aid  him  much  in  the  treatment  of  the  mal- 
ady (§  427).  Take  the  strongest  of  all  examples,  diabetes  meUitus ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  has  neither  contributed 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  nor  given  the  slightest 
direction  to  an  enlightened  practice.  An  exclusively  animal  diet  has 
not  reached  the  pathological  condition,  and  the  sugar  has  gone  on  as 
usual  whatever  the  food  consumed.  Nor  is  it  any  better  with  the  "  urea- 
diathesis,"  or  with  "  albuminous  urine,"  whether  the  latter  respect  the 
kidneys  or  dropsical  conditions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  led  to  many 
blunders  between  the  presence  of  disease  and  the  ingesta,  or  between  one 
disease  or  another  (§  426,  427,  639,  673,  675,  679,  686  d).  If  the  Phy- 
sician rely  upon  these  superficial  and  uncertain,  or  imaginary  signs,  if 
ho  have  not  the  sagacity  to  discover  the  nature  of  disease  through  the 
ready  and  intelligible  signs  supplied  by  Nature,  or  cannot  avail  himself 
of  experimental  observations  upon  the  effects  of  remedies  which  have 
been  accumulating  for  ages,  or  be  incapable  of  applying  in  practice  the 
principles  which  have  been  founded  upon  these  observations  in  their  con- 
nection with  other  intelligible  principles  in  physiology  and  pathology, 
his  case  is  as  hopeless  as  must  be  that  of  his  patients  (§  5^,  /).  And 
yet,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  many  medical  Authors,  who  take  the 
"  experimental  medicine"  of  the  day  upon  trust,  are  vastly  more  certain 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  and  of  their  application  to  the  heal- 
ing art  (and  yet  without  applying  them),  than  the  very  able  men  who 
have  been  employed  long  and  assiduously  in  the  inquiry.    (§  1065,  b,  c.) 

It  was  but  very  recently  that  the  Medical  Profession  in  Europe  and 
America  calculated  upon  Morbid  Anatomy  as  a  grand  basis  for  medicine, 
and  the  present  writer  took  a  long  ground  against  it.  And  where  is  it 
now  ?  Dissipated  by  Liebig  as  by  an  enchanter's  wand.  Where  now 
is  the  so  late  "  Numerical  Method  t"  (§  1006,  a.)  Swallowed  up  by  the 
Laboratory.  Where,  the  Humoral  Pathology,  which  Andral  reproduced 
and  ingrafted  upon  Vital  Solidism  ?  (§  819,  &c.)  Ingrafted  upon  Chem- 
istry. Where  the  so  late  "  experimental  philosophy"  which  aimed  at  the 
causes  and  cure  of  human  maladies  by  the  introduction  of  poisons  and 
remedial  agents  into  the  circulation  of  animals  ?  (744.)  '<  Given  place 
to  an  *  experimental  philosophy'  in  which  organic  life  has  no  participa- 
tion" (§5^  a).  Where  the  "  division  of  labor^'  in  the  fragmentary  sys- 
tem of  "specialities?"  Concentrated  in  the  hands  of  Organic  Chemis- 
try (§  960,  c).  Where,  I  ask,  are  the  memories  even  of  those  so  recent 
as  Hunter  and  Bichat  ?  All  buried  in  the  common  Cemetery.  Where, 
in  brief,  is  Organic  Lifet  Echo  answers,  extinguished  by  the  Labora- 
tory (§  695-709.  See,  also,  the  Author's  Essays  on  Morbid  Anatomy y 
and  on  the  toritings  of  M,  Louis,  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Comment- 
aries). 

§  1034.  Finally,  in  the  discussion  of  controverted  questions  between 
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the  Pliy&iologist,  as  he  looks  upon  animated  nature  in  its  bealtby 
morbid  aspects,  and  the  Chemist,  who  is,  or  should  be,  concerned  alone ' 
with  dead  matter,  it  is  sometimes  diihcult  to  maintain  a  perfect  modera- 
tion of  style  when  the  Laboratory  hecomcj^  dogmatic,  and  espedally  when 
exclusive  (§1,6,  350,  Mottoes),  And  I  may  be  now  permitted  to  at  least 
correct  a  misapprehension  of  Professor  Lehraann's,  who,  in  the  eeclusion 
of  the  Laboratory,  like  all  others  of  the  same  laborious  and  abstract  pur- 
suits, is  evidently  uninformed  of  the  doctrines  of  the  vital  Physiologist, 
or  docs  him  an  injustice  which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  surmise.  I  al- 
lude to  the  foUoTiing  paragraphs,  although  there  is  much  more  of  the 
same  nature : 

**  We  have  not  hesitated  to  avow  that  we  have  assumed  a  thorovf^htif 
radical  |>ojnt  of  view  in  reference  to  specific  vital  phenomena  and  vital 
forces ;  for  we  cannot  rest  salislied  with  the  fmjstenous  obscurity  in  which 
ifiqf  /iuve  been  artificially  enveloped/' 

Our  Author  then  proceeds  to  designate  the  Science  of  Life  as  a  fys* 
tern  oi ''*' mclaphysicologijy*  and  to  confound  Physiologists  ivith  the  '*< 
vocates  of  a  romantic  poetry  of  nature  ;*'  thougli,  it  is  true,  he  had  tt 
encouraging  success  of  Liebig  before  him  (S  350,  Maltoev).  Thos,  oar 
Author : 

**^It  would  be  well  if!  fhtse  tfph  it naliiits  "would  look  down  from  the  hig 
stand  they  have  chosen^  and  deign  to  believe  that  there  are  some  amo 
those  experimentalists,  who,  cUnging  to  matter,  ami  frathering  their  feci 
with  ant-like  industry  from  the  lowly  earthy  notwitlistanding  that  the 
have  long  held  communion  with  the  poet-j>hiIosopher,  Plato,  and  tb«| 
philofiophical  natural  inqtiirer,  Aristotle,  and  have  some  familiarity  witfei 
the  Paraphrases  of  Hegel  and  Schelling,  are  yet  unwilling  to  i-clinquisllj 
their  less  elevated  position.     If  these  happy  admirers  of  their  othti  Idc 
had  descended  from  their  airy  heights,  and  closely  examined  organic  \ 
inorganic  matter,  they  would  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  assume^l 
that,  besides  carbon,  hych-ogenj  nitrogen,  and  oxj^gen,  organic  substnnc€6^ 
must  also  contain  an  organagcmum^  or  latent  vital  force^  or  whatever  else 
they  may  be  pleased  to  call  it.     Had  they  sought  information  from  a 
Chemist^  tbey  would  have  learned  that,  when  exposed  to  the  clear  light  ] 

of  rigid  logic,  THERE    IS    NO    ESSENTIAL    DJfFEKENCE   BETWEEK  ORGAJflCl 

AKD  ixoRc.vNTC  BODIES.     A  Chemist,  totally  unacquainted  with  organic 
matter,  would  a  priori  have  dedi^ced  all  these  incidental  dij*et*enc€s  of  mat 
terfrom  the  doctrine  of  affinity  and  the  science  of  gtoichiometry,  evolve 
from  dead  matter^    (§  1052,)     However  these  advocates  of  a  romantic  ' 
poetry  of  nature  may  despise  the  swarm  of  industrious  investigators, 
who  are  often  unwearingly  occupied  for  years  together  in  endeavorinj 
to  collect  a  few  firm  supports  for  the  great  edifice  of  a  true  phtlosophj 
of  nature,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  our  work  rise  in  simple  grandeurJ 
more  durable  and  lasting  than  these  sophisms  of  natural  philo^ophr,! 
which,  passing  through  ages,  from  Pythagoras  imd  Empedocles  to  Schel* 
ling  and  Hegel,  have,  like  the  sand  of  the  ocean  shore,  been  alternately^ 
tspborne  by  one  wave  and  ingulfed  by  the  next.**^ — Leijmann's  Physia- 
logical  nt/^mistn/,  vol.  i.,  p.  33,34. — See  p,  157,  ^  350,  mottoes  h^L 

That  this  is  not  a  hasty  rhapsody  appears  from  a  note,  in  whicli  our 
Author  states  that  he  had  **expreseed  simitar  ideas  in  an  Article  which  < 
appeared  in  the  *  Gegenwart/  "     At  another  time,  also,  he  caricaturDa j 
the  dortrino  of  vital  solidism  as  **  a  belief  in  mpet^iaturai  forces  of  mat- 
ter.''^/-i.  it/,,  vol,  ii,,  p,  380, 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  our  amiable  Author  (whom  no  one  is  disposed 
to  disturb  in  his  legitimate  pursuit)  is  yery  correct  as  an  expositor  of 
the  objects  and  opinions  of  Organic  Chemists  when  he  asserts  their  be- 
lief that  ^^  there  in  no  essential  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies  ;*'  as,  indeed,  appears  abundantly  in  these  Institutes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, all  a  foregone  conclusion  with  the  Chemist,  before  he  approaches 
the  living  being  with  acids,  and  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  retorts, 
and  crucibles,  that  he  will  quickly  <<  deduce  all  the  incidental  diflferences 
of  matter  (animate  and  inanimate)  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Laboratory 
as  evolved  from  dead  matter."  Hence,  it  is  evident,  besides  his  affirma- 
tion, that  our  Author  has  deduced  all  his  knowledge  of  Haller,  Baglivi, 
Hunter,  Bichat,  Muller,  C.  Bell,  M.  Hall,  Tiedemann,  and  other  illus- 
trious Physiologists  of  recent  times,  from  what  he  has  gathered  from 
^Uhc  Poet-Philosopher,  Plato,  and  the  philosophical  natural  inquirer, 
Aristotle,  along  with  the  Paraphrases  of  Hegel  and  Schelling ;"  glanc- 
ing, it  is  true,  at  their  kindred,  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles,  but  skip- 
ping over,  even,  such  ultra  '^  Spiritualists"  as  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Ga- 
len, Aretseus,  Avicenna,  &c.,  from  whose  works  he  might  have  '^  deduced 
a  priori  all  the  incidental  differences"  between  them  and  their  modem 
Antitypes.  (§  4^,  5-6, 189,  292,  334,  350t,  SSO^g,  351,  360-364,  366, 
376^,  376f  6,  744, 1006  a,  1029,  1030, 1076  b.) 

Nevertheless,  although  our  Author  '<  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the 
m3rsterious  obscurity  in  which  the  vital  phenomena  have  been  artificially 
enveloped,"  and,  although  '<  a  Chemist,  totalh/  unacquainted  with  organic 
matter,  would  a  priori  have  deduced  all  these  incidental  differences  of 
matter 'from  the  doctrine  of  affinity  and  stoichiometry  evolved  from  dead 
matierj'*  he  is  coerced,  not  unfrequently,  to  contradict  himself  (§  626, 6), 
and  to  admit,  as  in  the  following  example,  that  the  '^  incidental  differ- 
ences" relative  to  absorption  alone  have  been  altogether  beyond  any  ex- 
planation in  physics,  which  is  apparently  a  very  simple  phenomenon 
compared  with  many  other  processes  of  life,  even  as  it  occurs  in  plants 
(§  1053).     Thus,  our  author : 

"  If,  however,  we  still  continwmshf  encounter  a  number  of  phenomena 
in  the  living  body,  which  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  endosmotic  laws 
with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  and  if  many  interesting  exper- 
iments, as,  for  instance,  those  of  Bocker,  still  appear  to  defy  explanoHon 
by  simple  molecular  action,  this  merely  proves  that  we  are  still  deficient 
in  the  physical  knowledge  necessary  for  the  comprehension,  m  a  physical 
sensey  of  the  casual  [!]  connection  of  such  phenomena."  (See  §  1052.) 
"  We  may,  however,  conclude,  from  the  scanty  facts  before  us,  that  the 
movements  of  soluble  matter  within  the  living  organism,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  phenomena  of  absorption,  must  be  supposed  to  depend  upon 
certain  physical  laws." — Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry ,  vol.  ii., 
p.  376-399.— Also  §  176  d. 

And  again,  our  Author,  still  forgetting  himself,  is  at  considerable 
pains  in  showing  that  "  if  zoo-chemistry  ever  fulfil  its  object,  it  must  be 
by  the  joint  md  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology.** — Ibid,y  vol.  i.,  p.  24.  But 
how  far  our  Author  (and  Liebig,  who  is  of  the  same  opinion)  is  quali- 
fied to  reason  upon  the  profound  problems  of  life  will  sufficiently  appear 
firom  the  following  jumble : 

'*  Weariness  of  the  senses  is  the  diminished  impressibility  of  the  nerves 
of  sense,  but  its  cause  cannot  reasonably  be  sought  for  in  any  other  than 
a  CHEMiGAii  OHAMOEy  experioiced  by  the  conducting  substance  of  the 
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nerves.  Such  a  cliemical  metamorphosis  of  the  nerves  of  sense  from;' 
external  impressions  can  no  longer  greatly  excite  our  astonishment,  sines 
we  have  witnessed  tlie  unexpected  phenomenon  of  a  picture  produced  sud* 
denly,  and  aa  it  were  by  magic,  from  the  chemical  changes  effected  by 
the  rays  of  light  on  an  iodized  silver  pfaU  p]  Should  we  not  be  equally 
jus  titled  in  saying  tliat  the  iodized  plate,  which,  after  being  exposed  for 
a  few  seconds  to  u  strong  light,  gives  only  faint  and  half-effacecl  images, 
18  WEAIUED  LIKE  THE  RETINA,  when,  after  repeated  and  continuous  per- 
ception of  an  imt^e,  it  gives  back  only  the  faint  outlines  of  the  object  r*  1 1 
—Ibid,y  vol  i.,  p.  30.     (Also  §  340  r,  350^  «,  p,  850  J  f,/,  3dOJ  e.} 

But  this  is  only  an  example  of  a  vast  amount  of  a  corresponding  na- 
ture by  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Chemistry  and  Pliysiology 
are  profoundly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  when  the  Chemist  de- 
parts from  his  legitimate  pursuit  to  gather  laurels  in  Medical  Scienc€^ 
whatever  may  be  hie  ability,  he  is  acting  the  part  of  a  mere  Charlatan 
(§  376 i,  626  b). 

Our  Author  takes  it  bard  that  Chemical  Philosophers  should  meet 
with  any  opposition  in  their  invasions  upon  Physiology  and  practical 
Medicine,  notwithstanding  his  own  declaration  that  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted  in  their  organic  inquiries  (§  1029, 1030).  But  since  he  indulges 
the  illusion  that  none  but  the  most  imaginative  have  raised  an  obstacle 
to  the  ambitious  career  of  Organic  Chemistry,  it  is  not  quite  apparent 
why  our  Author's  self-complacency  should  have  been  so  much  disturbed 
as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  concluding  part  of  a  foregoing  quotation 
(page  790).  The  capital  error  of  our  friends  is  forcibly  presented  in  that 
extract — *'Who  are  often  unwearingbj  occujiied  for  years  to(f€t/wr  in  en- 
deavouring to  collect  a  few  firm  supports  for  the  great  edifice  of  a  true 
philosophy  of  nature,"  and  wliich  has  been  often  the  subject  of  comment 
by  eminent  Philosophei's,  as  may  be  seen  at  pages  157,  173,  §  350,  Mat- 
toes^  h,  f,  k^  /,  and  No.  97  of  parallel  columns. 

Our  Autlior'a  error,  therefore,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  proceeds  &om 
an  unceasing  devotion  to  the  phenomena  of  dead  matter  (§  376i),  which, 
aa  a  consequence,  leads  lo  a  total  disregard  of  fdl  the  facts  which  have 
been  accumulated  by  the  students  of  living  nature,  and  an  oblivious- 
nesBto  the  grand  consideration  that  even  sucli  students  can  have  no  jusEt 
appreciation  of  the  natural  processes  of  animated  beings  unlcsa  also 
well  skilled  in  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  (S  SJ  «?,  y',  5Jt  a,  6,  5$  c, 
129,  134,  137  d,  151,  163,  165  h,  167,  191,  234^235,  237",  285,  303f, 
376Jr,  376^,  447  a,  b,  c,  51G  t/,  No.  6,  676  b,  801  a,  819, 1D06  a,  1029, 
1030,  UJ8,  640,  1060). 

But  our  Author  has  now  the  corisolation  of  knowing  that  he  has 
achieved  his  object  of  convincing  a  multitude  of  Physicians  (§  5^^,  a)  that 
they  arc  worthy  of  his  rebuke,  and  that  the  true  philosophy  of  medicine 
can  be  acquired  only  through  an  implicit  dependence  upoa  the  Labora- 
tory of  the  Organic  Chemist  (§  376^).  Nevertheless,  our  Author  is  too 
sljrewd  a  politician  not  to  have  observed  the  action  whicli  has  been  set- 
ting in  against  a  pursuit  in  which  the  Physiologist  and  Physician  have 
had  no  participation  whatever  ;  nor  is  he  less  aware  of  the  causes.  Lest 
the  monopoly,  therefore,  should  be  lost,  he  deals  a  few  blows  upon  the 
most  submissive  part  of  the  I^ofe^sionin  this  wise: 

"Enthusiasm/*  he  says,  **in  the  cause  of  Organic  Chemistry  has  de- 
generated among  many  Physiologists  and  Physicians  into  a  fanatwifmt 
which,  even  in  the  best  cause^  tends  to  invalidate  a  host  of  truths  in  its 
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endeavours  to  uphold  a  single  fact  (§  5^  a,  530), — ^LEmcAKN,  t^tSi., 
Tol.  i.9  p.  1. 

But,  then,  how  will  our  Author  compromise  the  trouble  with  this 
class  of  "  Physiologists  and  Physicians,"  if  '^  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  organic  and  inoi^nic  bodies,"  or,  especially,  if  '<  a  Chem- 
ist, totally  unacquainted  with  organic  matter,  would  d/7rtbrt  deduce  all 
the  incidental  differences  from  the  doctrine  of  affinity  and  the  science  oi 
stoichiometry,  evolved  from  dead  matter  f  Our  Author's  entire  work 
proceeds  upon  these  premises,  along  with  a  profusion  of  ridicule  upon 
the  physiological  doctrines  of  life  and  disease,  of  whose  deductions  from 
the  phenomena  of  living  nature,  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  he  is  as 
profoundly  ignorant  (as  he  virtually  admits)  as  he  is  able  and  accom- 
plished in  that  mere  physical  department  of  science  to  which  ho  has 
devoted  his  thoughts  and  his  labors.  Our  Author,  therefore,  seeing  the 
<'  handwriting  upon  the  wall,"  as  appears  in  preceding  quotations  (§  1029, 
1030),  ventures  the  future  upon  denunciations  of  those  whose  peculiar 
province  it  is  to  unfold  the  Science  which  Nature  has  isolated  firom  all 
others  in  its  fundamental  laws.  But  I  ask  our  Author  and  others  who 
have  not  been  less  vehement  in  unmannerly  malediction  upon  all  Med- 
ical Philosophers  of  the  past,  whether  the  phrensy  of  a  morbid  ambition 
is  not  most  likely  to  react  upon  themselves?  (§  6,  376-^.)  And  I  put  it, 
also,  to  Physicians,  whether  they  will  continue  to  follow  the  wake  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  or  assume  the  independence  of  thinking  and  acting 
for  themselves  ?  And  here  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Commentaries  which  covers  a  greater  range  of  the  fictions 
that  have  been  substituted,  in  recent  times,  for  philosophical  medicine. 
The  Author  was  referring,  specifically,  to  M.  Louis*s  attempt  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  anatomical  and  numerical  methods  by  proclaiming  that 
^^  Medicine  u  now  in  its  infancy/'*  while  it  is  but  just  to  the  French  Phi- 
losopher to  say,  that  the  German  is  more  dogmatically  abusive,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  his  work,  of  every  Physiologist  and  Physician  who  has  ad- 
mitted "  a  vital  force  or  whatever  they  may  call  it"  (in  our  Author's 
language),  from  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day.    The  Commentaries  thus : 

"That  the  World  should  have  passively  acquiesced  in  this  unreserved 
obliteration  of  all  its  medical  knowledge  and  principles  (executed,  too, 
in  no  very  gracious  manner),  was  neither  just  to  itself,  nor  watchful  of 
its  dignity.  That  it  should  have  received  the  ostracism  with  a  com- 
mendation proportioned  to  its  abruptness  and  insensibility  must  remain 
forever  the  most  extraordinary  record  of  all  human  affiurs ;  and,  when 
afler  ages  shall  look  back  upon  the  present,  groping  its  way  in  a  mid-* 
night  darkness  of  its  own  creation,  and  rejoicing,  as  it  were,  with  the 
prattling  "  infancy"  of  a  once  noble  and  stupendous  science,  and  witness, 
as  its  results,  the  experimental  processes  by  which  the  new  being  was 
to  be  carried  forward  to  maturity — the  myriads  of  victims  who  furnished 
their  quota  to  the  morbid  anatomist — the  attempts  at  converting  morbid 
into  healthy  blood  by  chemical  agencies,  first  in  a  *  porringer,'  and  then, 
by  analogy,  up  to  the  living  organism^ — the  conflict  between  the  remain- 
ing disciples  of  Nature  and  the  abuses  of  the  Laboratory — the  almost 
universal  substitution  of  the  forces  of  physics  for  those  specific  powers 
which  had  hitherto  rendered  Physiology  and  Medicine  intelligible  and 
consbtent  sciences,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  strange  devices,  contrib- 
uted and  cordially  received  from  all  manner  of  workmen,  as  choice  ma- 
terials for  the  new  foundation — ^when,  we  say,  afler  ages  shall  look  back 
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upon  this  dark  spot  on  the  brightest  escutcheon  of  the  world,  it  must  be 
regarded  without  sympathy,  and  as  an  act  of  voluntary  hutniliation 
(§  37G|,  530,  819  b). — ^Medical  and  Physiologicax  Gomi££NTabie5, 
vol.  ii,,  p.  084.     1840. 

§  1035.  Although  the  foregoing  review  of  Physiological  and  Patho- 
logical Chemistry  may  be  unimportant  to  all  but  the  present  writer,  be 
will,  nevertheless,  say,  that  jwrsonal  considerations  bad  nearly  deterred 
him  from  making  them.  In  all  liis  writings  he  bad  regarded  bis  position 
as  so  isolated,  that  he  had  not  anitctpated  much  sympathy  and  less  en- 
couragement, and  be  has,  therefore,  been  agreeably  diBappointed  in  find- 
ing numerous  and  very  able  advocates,  and  by  many  unexpected  and 
Yery  distinguished  honors  that  have  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
most  renowned  Medical  Societies  in  Europe.  These  marks  of  reeogni* 
tion,  he  hopes  of  approval,  have  always  awakened  the  most  profound 
gratitude.  But  the  more  be  has  prosecuted  his  studies,  the  more  impos- 
sible has  he  found  it  to  modi^'  his  opinions  on  Medical  Philosophy,  and 
the  more  desirous  has  he  become  of  submitting  this  enlarged  cjcperiencc 
to  the  judgment  of  mankind;  and,  although  he  is  not  unmindful  thai 
perfect  independence  is  conceded  to  the  Cultivators  of  science,  yet  he  is 
most  anxious  to  he  just  to  those  whose  writings  have  proved  to  him  a 
fountain  of  knowledge,  and  who^e  kindnesses  have  awakened  the  deepest 
sensibility*  And,  while  thus  employed  in  this  very  personal  manner, he 
will  not  tbrego  the  gratification  of  uniting  to  that  of  the  medical  world  hia 
own  admiration  of  the  labors  of  Becqucrel  and  Rodier,  and  particularly 
of  tliose  researches  which  are  presented  in  their  work  on  "  Patijologicai. 
CuEMisriiy  IN  ITS  Arru cation  to  the  Piiactice  of  Bl£i>i€mE,"  The 
very  fiattering  dedication  to  himself  which  occurs  in  the  London  edition 
of  that  work  might,  in  connection  with  the  considerations  just  stated, 
have  prompted  him  to  have  still  miiintained  the  silence  (unimportant  to 
be  sure)  which  he  has  for  some  time  observed,  did  he  not  find  in  the  work 
MO  great  an  amount  of  enlightened  research,  and  which  he  can  heartily 
commend  to  the  Aracrican  Medical  Profession,  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a 
system  of  practical  medicine  than  what  the  Title  imports.  Its  authors 
have  been  attentive  obsenrrs  ofdtsease,  and  their  valuable  experience  18 
presented  in  its  direct  relation  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  Their 
pathological  chemisliy  of  the  blood  is,  also,  but  little  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions so  forcibly  stated  by  I'rofessor  Lehmann  (§  1029),  since  it  often  ex- 
tends but  little  beyond  the  spccitic  gravity,  and  the  proportions  of  water, 
globules,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  tatty  and  extractive  matters,  in  differciit 
forme  of  disease,  and  their  comparison  with  a  normal  standard.  And, 
although  these  analyses  advance  our  knowledge  of  pathological  condi- 
tions, the  present  writer  cannot  but  adhere  to  his  opinion  that  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  must  turn  essentially  upon  the  import  of  symptoms  and 
of  remote  causes,  in  connection  with  the  principles  which  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  phenomena  of  healthy  and  morbid  action?,  and  from  the 
results  of  hygienic  and  therapeuticiU  treatment  (§  413-463,  639-TOD); 
nor  has  he  any  doubt  that  his  Authors  think  so  too.  They  belong  to 
the  school  of  Vitalists,  ever  designating  the  blood  as  the  vital  fluids  ancl 
quote,  approvingly,  from  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  the  following  en- 
lightened opinion  respecting ^"AnVj,  which  stretches  far  into  other  great 
problems  in  vital  physiologj%  Although  stated  as  an  abstract  fact,  it 
associates  with  itself  the  whole  labyrinth  of  physiological  results,  and  18 
unapproachable  by  chemical  laws.     Thus : 
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"  The  fibrin,  in  its  normal  physiological  condition,  is  the  result  of  the 
transformation  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  globules.  This  transforma- 
tion, which  is  of  a  vital  nature,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  numeroua  reactions 
which  take  place  during  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  different 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  The  globules,  before  being  assimilated 
to  these  tissues,  and  thus  contributing  to  interstitial  nutrition,  pass 
through  a  transition  state,  which  is  the  fibrin  (§42)." — ^Becquerel  and 
Bodieb's  Pathological  Chemistry,  p.  105. 

However  much  the  writer  may  differ  from  the  chemical  school  of  med- 
icine, his  attention  has  been  directed  to  their  researches  during  the  great- 
er part  of  his  professional  life,  and,  he  acknowledges,  with  intense  inter- 
est and  never-failing  information,  while  he  also  commends  to  his  medi- 
dd  class  the  same  habits  of  inquiry.  He  had  known  noUiing  of  the  com- 
position of  organic  nature,  nothing  of  those  elementary  combinations 
which  so  forcibly  distinguish  it  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and  many 
other  relative  details,  nor  could  these  Institutes  have  been  written,  with- 
out the  revelations  afforded  by  Chemistry  (§  376|,  b). 

PROGRESS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 
STRUCTURE   OP   ORGANS. 

1036.  Many  interesting  disclosures  have  been  recently  made  in  the 
minute  anatomy  of  some  of  the  complex  organs,  and  the  microscope  has 
been  brought  to  bear  advantageously  upon  the  subject  in  connection  with 
improved  methods  of  minute  injection.  The  structure  of  the  kidney, 
whose  rank  in  organic  life  I  have  advocated  in  foregoing  sections  (§417, 
422-427,  892f  a-c,  1032),  has  been  subjected  to  much  critical  inquiry, 
and  although  the  exposition  of  its  elaborate  organization  call  up  an  as- 
sociation with  the  most  complex  mechanism  of  art,  it  reminds  us  as  lit- 
tle of ''  a  strainer"  as  it  does  of  a  musical  instrument  (§  1032).  But  the 
most  curious  and  intensely  interesting  discovery  relative  to  this  organ  is 
Brown-Sequard*s  development  of  a  startling  function  appertaining  to  the 
renal  capsules,  and  which  should  silence  forever  all  attempts  to  <' deduce 
the  incidental  differences  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  from  the 
principles  evolved  from  dead  matter'*  (§  1034,  Lehmann). 

The  anatomical  details  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  of  the  spinal 
cord,  have  been  also  ably  investigated  by  Lenhoss^k,  Van  Der  Kolk, 
Brown-Sequard,  and  others,  and  impart  a  great  interest  to  the  study  of 
the  organic  life  of  animals.  All  this,  and  much  more  of  a  correspond- 
ing nature,  opens  very  widely  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  organic  be- 
ings, develops  more  forcibly  that  incomprehensible  variety  of  Omniscient 
Design  which  is  apparently  excluded  from  the  mechanical  constitution 
of  inorganic  bodies,  and  thus,  and  in  other  ways,  aids  in  placing  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines  of  life  and  disease  upon  their  proper 
level.     (See  Index,  article  Design.) 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  knowledge  does  not  indi- 
cate the  functions  of  organs,  or  their  modus  operandi,  or  the  physiologi- 
cal laws  which  they  obey,  nor  ever  will.  It  simply  enables  us  to  trace 
out  the  channels  through  which  the  properties  of  life  carry  on  their  stu- 
pendous work  (§  130,  131 ;  Bichat,  Liebig,  Milton).  As  it  affects,  there- 
fore, in  no  other  respect  the  facts  and  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  this  work 
than  to  give  them  confirmation,  I  shall  not  advert  spedfically  to  the  dis- 
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ooveries  in  this  branch  of  Physiology  (I  2  c,  83|  131,  133  a^  130,  099- 
708> 

THE  NERVOUS   SYSTEM.      SYMPATHY, 

1037,  cf.  There  is,  bowevcrj  one  discovery  relative  to  the  nerrotis  «j»- 
tem,  which,  although  it  do  not  disturb  in  the  least  any  law  or  propor- 
tion kid  down  in  these  Institutes,  but  goes  to  coniinn  the  whole,  and, 
withal,  corrects  a  partial  error  in  the  supposed  functions  of  a  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  I  shall  now  state  in  a  summary  manner.  I  need  nol 
say  that  this  interesting  disclosure  comes  to  ns  from  Dr.  Broi\Ti-Sequard, 
whose  genius  and  industry  have  also  enlightened  the  physiological  worH 
upon  stiMscial  influences  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  if  not  as  important 
in  their  relations  to  the  laws  of  that  system,  are  more  attractive  AmoDg 
I  these  may  he  mentioned  his  remarkable  experiment  of  producing  epUc^ 
tiform  convubionsj  through  a  special  association  of  the  nervous  inSuencG 
with  a  |i articular  point  in  the  skin  by  sections  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  ttl 
extension  of  the  researches  begun  by  Petit,  ]Magendie,  and  Flourens^  upon 
tnnung  and  rolling,  developing,  apparently,  as  in  the  auditory  nerve^ 
centres  of  nervous  influence  in  the  nerves  themselves;  which  appeared  in 
a  collation  of  his  t^ti tings,  entitled  ^'  Ex/>eiimm(ul  Jiesearches  applitd  to 
Phfmthfpj  and  Paihoiogj/,  p.  18,  36,  80,  84,  09;  1853. 

TJjcse  experiments,  therefore,  like  Bernard's,  of  pricking  the  medalla 
oblongata  (§  1032,  rf),  not  only  possess  a  refreshing  novelty,  but  consd- 
tute  new  and  forcible  methods  of  d<?monst rating  the  influence  of  tlie 
nervous  power  upon  organic  actions  and  muscular  motion^  and  of  illus- 
trating the  laws  of  sympathy;  while,  also,  they  contribute  a  w^elcomo 
part  in  rescuing  Physiology  from  Organic  Chemistry  (222-235,  4o2— 
530,  635,  803  a,  c,  902,  905  a,  924)* 

§  1037,  b.  Brown-Ser[unrd'9  discovery  relative  to  the  spinal  cord  modi- 
fies the  statement  made  in  the  brief  sect  ions  405, 4C8,  at  pages  290,  291» 
I  so  far  as  the  experiments  show  that  a  division  of  the  posterior  roots  of 
I  the  spinal  nerves  does  not  destroy  sensation,  and  which  are  conductors 
[only  to  the  central  gray  matter.     It  would  have  been  sufhcient,  there- 
fore, to  have  stated  this  fact  (in  itself  unimportant  to  tbe^e  institutes), 
did  not  the  experiments  reflect,  in  other  respects,  a  great  amount  of  light 
upon  our  doctrines  of  remote  sympathy,  and  place  them  upon  a  dear 
and  intelligible  ground.     They  present,  also,  an  admirable  analysis,  ns  I 
apprehend,  of  the  anatomical  media  of  cmnmon  and  specijle  sensibility 
(§  188  6,  197-1  DO,  450),  and  that  element  of  remote  sympathy  which  I 
have  designated  as  Fi/jjipnthctw  sensibiiih/,  and  which  belongs  especially  to 
the  organic  life  of  animals  (§  197,  201-204,  451  J,  903).     The  conclu- 
sions at  which  Dr.  Brown-Scquard  arrived  are  summarily  and  well  ex- 
pressed by  a  Reviewer  as  follows ; 

**  L  The  idea  that  the  sensitive  im  precisions  are  conducted  to  the  cn- 
cephalon  along  the  posterior  columns  is  entirely  erroneous-  2.  The  gray 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  itself  deprived  of  gensibility,  is  an 
organ  of  transmission  of  the  sensitive  impressionB,  3.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  sensitive  fibres  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  some 
going  up  towards  the  encephalon  (ccntri]>ctal  or  ascending  fibres),  mm» 
going  in  the  opposite  direction  (centrifugal  or  descending  fibres).  4,  Tb«re 
are  also  ascending  and  descending  fibres  in  the  posterior  gray  homfl^  and 
very  likely  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lateral  columns,  5.  These  a»- 
ccnding  and  descending  fibres  in  the  posterior  columns  come  moitlj,  if 
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not  entirely,  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  6.  The  pos- 
terior roots  send  also  fibres  to  the  posterior  gray  horns,  and  veiy  likely 
to  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lateral  columns.  7.  All  these  fibres  soon 
leave  the  posterior  columns,  the  posterior  gray  horns,  &c.,  in  order  to  go 
into  the  central  gray  matter.  8.  All  these  sensitive  fibres  decussate  veiy 
near  to  their  entrance  into  the  spinal  marrow  from  the  posterior  roots. 
9.  There  are  some  transverse  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord,  coming  from  the 
posterior  roots,  'which-'' do  not  seem  to  transmit  sensitive  impressions. 
The  motor  nerves  remain,  after  their  entrance  into  the  spinal  marrow,  on 
the  same  side,  until  they  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
where  they  decussate." — Medico-CMrvrgtcal  Review^  p.  183,  July,  1856. 

In  his  work  on  '^  Experimental  Researches  applied  to  Physiology  and 
Pathology"  (1853),  after  relating  his  experiments  on  the  crossed  trans- 
mission of  impressions  in  the  spinal  cord,  the  Author  remarks :  '<  I  be- 
lieve I  am  entitled  to  conclude,  from  the  facts  above  stated — 1st,  that 
most  of  the  impressions  made  on  one  side  of  the  body  are  transmitted  to 
the  sensorium  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  the  impres- 
sions on  the  left  side  of  the  body  are  transmitted  by  the  right  side  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  vice  versa ;  2d,  that  the  assumed  function  of  the  cross- 
ing of  fibres  in  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  neighboring  parts,  does  not  be- 
long to  these  fibres^  but  to  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord,  all  along  which 
they  cross  each  other^'  (p.  67, 68). 

The  foregoing,  and  other  experiments,  were  repeated  by  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  in  some  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  this  country  during  the  win- 
ter of  1856-7,  at  many  of  which  the  present  writer  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  a  spectator. — ^Note  Aa  p.  1131, 

§  1038.  The  experiments  upon  the  auditory  and  other  nerves  0 1037, 
<i),  which  (as  well  as  the  organization  of  the  nerves,  particularly  the 
auditory)  denote  special  centres  of  nervous  influence  in  the  nerves  them- 
selves, concur  with  other  facts  in  supplying  indications  through  which 
we  may  quite  readily  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  coniigttous  sympa- 
thy. The  plexuses,  also,  and  the  ganglia,  are  thus  rendered  more  palp- 
able media  through  which,  in  part,  the  phenomena  are  brought  about 
(§487  ^,497, 499  a,  516  d,  No.  9, 520-^23, 524  (2,  No.  4,  893  a,  c). 

THE  NEEVOUS   POWEB.      ORGANIC  PROPERTIES. 

§  1039.  Moreover,  we  are  indebted  to  Brown-S^uard  for  a  multitude 
of  experiments  illustrative  of  the  laws  of  reflex  action^  as  applied  by 
myself  to  pathology  and  therapeutics  (see  references  p.  912),  and 
variously  establishing  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions  as  set  forth  in  these 
Institutes  (§  462-494,  dbc.).  The  experiments  enforce  the  distinction 
between  the  nervous  power  and  the  properties  of  organic  life  (§  167, 168, 
170  a,  172, 175  a,  6, 176-178),  assure  us  that  the  former  acts  only  as  a 
stimulus,  or  other  modifying  cause,  to  the  organic  properties,  variously 
modifying  organic  actions,  and  developing  muscular  motion,  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  through  its  operation  upon  the  essential  properties  of 
life  that  are  inherent  in  all  parts,  profoundly  concerned,  as  a  modifying 
agent,  in  the  processes  of  disease  (§  222-240),  and  fulfilling  the  great 
laws  of  sympathy  (§  452-534).  Some  of  these  results  a^e  remarkably 
open  to  observation;  such  as  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  small  bloodvessels,  and  vesseb  of  secretion,  whether  by  irritating  or 
dividing  a  nerve.  That  by  our  Author,  of  paralyzing  arteries  by  the 
divinon  of  nerves,  oonfirms  the  similar  ones  by  Buniva  and  others 
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(§  309,  485),  and,  ^ntli  analogous  ob^rrations,  establishes  the  doc- 
trine inculcated  in  these  Institutes  upon  the  main  ground  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  lifo,  that  the  whole  Capillary  System  possesses  the  power  of 
an  active  dilatation  and  contraction  (§  384-387,  392  a,  d^  303-899,  410, 
411, 740, 747, 014-020, 929-934, 940, 947, 050,  951, 961, 974,  975,  &c.). 
'•^  My  experiments  prove,*'  says  Brown -Sec|uard,  **  that  the  bloodvesseU 
are  contractilej  and  that  the  nerves  are  able  to  put  them  in  action/'— 
(Exi^Eii.  Kes.,  &c.,  p.  10,  note.)  As  an  example,  Claude  Bernard  prcw 
duced  dilatation  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  face  by  dividing  the  cervical 
sympathetic  nerve ;  Brown-Sequard  occasioned  a  contraction  of  the 
same  vessels  by  applying  galvanism  to  that  nerve,  and  licnce  regards  the 
sympathetic  as  the  motor  nerve  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  foce. — Ihid. 
Thi«  doctrine  was  advanced  by  roo  in  1834,  in  Med,  Qhir.  Rev, — See  p  .827. 
Experiments  of  the  foregoing  nature  have,  indeed,  been  multiplied  by 
Physiologists  to  an  incalculable  extent ;  but  perhaps  no  one  of  them  has 
revealed  the  prodigious  influence  of  the  nei*vous  power  upon  the  capil- 
lary bloodvessels  and  the  secreting  apparatus  bo  impressively,  or  made 
such  havoc  with  Cbemical  I'hysiology,  as  Bemard^s  simple  operation  of 
pricking  the  medulla  oblongata  (S 1032,  d).  As  the  whole  of  this  ground, 
however,  baa  been  gone  over  extensively  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work, 
the  present  reference  to  the  subject  is  to  simply  show  that  the  laws  and 
principles  hei^in  inculcated  have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent researches.  Indeed,  all  these  experiments  are  only  equivalent,  as 
it  respects  the  functions  of  life,  to  those  which  were  performed  by  Wil- 
son Plulip,  and  far  less  with  the  universal  reference  that  distinguished 
the  corresponding  labors  of  this  Philosopherj  and  without  his  great  phys- 
iological objects.  But  these  experiments  appear  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten (p.  290-321,  §  462-494,  and  p.  107,  §  224,  &c,).  Indeed,  we  Bee  it 
just  now  announced  tliat  '*  all  these  facta  pate  observations,  but  analo- 
gous to  such  as  abound  in  these  Institutes]  establish  beyond  doubt  that 
the  bloodvessels,  as  well  as  muscles  of  animal  life,  may  contract  by  a  re- 
flex action.'* — ^(Bbown-SequarDj  in  Boston  Med*  and  Surff.Joum,^  July, 
1857,  p.  477.)  This  fact  alone  is  evidently  fiital  to  the  catalytic  and  every 
other  chemical  doctrine  of  secretion  (^  409  hh,  k,  493  cr,  893  a)** 

WHEKE  THE  NERVOUS    POWER   EXEKT8   ITS   EFFECTS. 

§  1040.  Let  us  now  observe  where  the  Nervous  Power  exerts  its  effecta. 
Authors  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  Nervous  Influence  as  actmg 
upon  organs  as  a  whole,  and  not  upon  their  minnte  structure^  This  is 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  brevity ;  and,  although  in  these  Institutes 
the  Nervous  Power  is  generally  correctly  represented  as  exerting  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  minute  organization,  as  in  §  231,  233 J,  245,  395,  410, 
447,  456,  483,  487,  516  «,  896,  902.  917-924,  940,  946  h,  949,  950. 
951  c,  953,  961,  071-980,  986  6,  990^,  099  c,  &c.,  I  have  also  frequent- 
ly employed  the  collective  method.  This  is  calculated  to  defeat  a  right 
apprehension  of  the  action  and  compass  of  that  power  as  a  vital  agent- 
I  am  therefore  prompted,  in  this  reference  to  the  subject,  by  the  desire 
of  turning  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  specific  fact,  that  ho  may 
the  more  readily  appreciate  the  offices  of  the  Ner\^ouB  Power  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  properties  of  life  in  their  fulfilment  of  organic  functions,  or  as 
they  are  essentially  engaged  in  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  movements 
of  the  muscles  of  animal  life. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  Nervous  Power  is  concerned  in  modifying  or 

•  KRrEMEK  had  long  before  shown,  what  Ben^ard  htta  lately  don*',  the  mlluence  of 
the  nerves  upoa  the  bloody  aud  i^^i^Vied  by  mo  to  importAnt  piiticiploft  (§  48^,  ^2, 4c.)« 
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otherwise  afiecting  the  actions  of  organs,  its  influence  is  exerted  either 
upon  the  individual  bloodvessels,  or  upon  the  minute  vessels  by  which 
the  secreted  or  excreted  products  are  generated,  or  upon  such  other  mi- 
nute parts  as  may  enter  into  the  structure  of  organs — ^reaching,  therefore, 
to  the  vasa  vasorum,  and  as  well,  in  all  these  respects,  to  the  nervous 
system  itself  when  the  Nervous  Power  is  determined  upon  it  (§  230,  509, 
950) ;  or,  when  it  excites  motion  in  muscles  it  is  by  acting  upon  the  in- 
dividual fibres  through  their  inherent  properties. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  NERVOUS  POWER  AND  THE  ESSENTIAL  PROP- 
ERTIES  OF   LIFE. 

§•1041.  Many  of  Brown-Sequard's  experiments,  as  well  as  Bernard's 
and  other  late  observers,  confirm,  also,  the  distinction  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  extensively,  between  the  Nervous  Power  and  the  es- 
sential Properties  of  Life,  and  that  the  functions,  whether  organic  or  vol- 
untary motion,  are  carried  on  by  the  latter,  to  which  the  Nei-vous  Pow- 
er sustains  the  relation  of  a  vital  stimulus.  (See  Index,  Articles  Nerv- 
ous Power^  Organic  Life,  Vital  Properties,  and  Organic  Functions^)  Some 
of  these  experiments  are  curious  as  well  as  ingenious.     As  examples : 

"  I  have  succeeded,"  says  Brown-S^quard,  "  in  keeping  alive,  from 
the  8th  of  April  until  the  4th  of  July,  a  young  cat,  about  which  I  have 
already  published  a  note  in  Med.  Ibcam.,  1852.  The  palsied  parts  in 
this  animal  had  grown  in  length  as  much  as  the  sound  parts.  The 
growth  was  such  in  the  palsied  limbs  that  they  had  acquitted  more  than 
double  the  length  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  The  functions 
of  organic  life  appeared  to  exist  without  any  disturbance."* 

Again,  says  our  Author : 

"  I  lately  made  an  experiment  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  long  a 
limb,  separated  from  the  body  of  an  animal,  may  be  kept  alive  by  means 
of  injected  blood.  I  succeeded  in  retaining  local  life  in  one  of  the  limbs 
of  a  rabbit  more  than  41  hours.  The  animal  was  a  very  vigorous,  full- 
grown  one.  I  killed  it  by  hemorrhf^e,  and,  two  hours  lilerward,  rigid- 
ity had  begun  in  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  two  posterior  limbs,  and 
only  a  few  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  had  still  a  slight  irritability.  A 
fine  injection  of  defibrinated  blood  was  then  pushed  in  the  femoral  artery 
of  the  right  posterior  limb.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the 
injection,  local  life,  t.  e.,  irritability,  was  restored  in  the  limb  receiving 
blood,  and  cadaveric  rigidity  had  disappeared." — Experimental  Researchr 
es,  ^c,  ut  cit.,  p.  15,  92.     Also,  §  109  ft,  171, 193,  261,  264,  493  cc. 

Corresponding  with  these  observations  are  many  others  in  a  chapter 
^'  On  apjxzrentig  spontaneous  actions  of  the  contractile  tissues  of  the  animal 
hody"^  (ibid.y  p.  101-124).  In  speaking  of  Spontaneous  Movements  in 
limbs  of  persons  who  have  died  of  Cholera,  our  Author  remarks,  that 
^^  Physicians  who  know  how  quickly  after  death  the  nervous  system 
loses  its  vital  powers  will  admit  easily  that  these  movements  cannot  be 
the  result  of  the  action  of  that  system."  Certainly  not,  any  farther  than  as 
the  Nervous  Power  operates  as  a  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties,  the 
probability  of  which,  in  the  cases  before  us,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  §  637.  In  these  cases  the  Nervous  Power  is  maintained  in  operation 
after  apparent  death  by  the  special  influences  of  the  disease.  Something 
like  this  is  seen  in  the  rise  of  temperature  in  subjects  dead  of  apoplexy 
(§  447,  d).  And  this  leads  me  to  refer  to  the  common  phraseology,  <<  ex- 
haustion of  the  nervous  power/'  to  express  conditions  of  the  system  which 

*  In  radi  Cftiet  tiM  palsied  parts  continue  to  be  sapplied  with  the  modityinip  ttimn- 
las  of  the  nenroiM  power  throngb  the  sympathekic  nerve  (§  461^,  487  6,^  c^WS^. 
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are  especially  dae  to  its  powerful  operation  (§  O-iO-QSS).  The  exprce- 
sion  is  evidently  without  any  meaning. 

§  1042.  But,  as  I  apprehend,  the  foregoing  phenomenon,  in  being  ansl- 
ogouBtotbe  movements  of  the  ymhswldch  take  place  in  decapitated  an- 
imals, is  very  difFereot  from  the  contraction  of  the  intestiiios^  the  hesirt^ 
&c.,  which  take  place  even  after  the  extirpation  of  the  organs  (§  SoD- 
265) ;  and  I  am  happy  to  quote  Brown- St'qnard  as  sustaining  an  im- 
portant doctrine  in  the^o  InslitutoSj  that,  **  contrary  to  the  general  opin- 
ion, a  nervous  action  is  not  necessary  for  the.se  contractions,"  but  that 
they  may  be  excited  by  other  stimuli  (^  264,  475^,  4761  e,  498  e). 

But  tlie  special  object  of  this  section  is  to  refer  to  our  Author's  exper- 
iments upon  the  im.  In  1847  he  disclosed  the  curious  fact  that  hght 
may  act  as  a  direct  stimulus  upon  this  organ,  **  so  as  to  produce  a  con- 
traction of  its  muscular  fibres,  manifested  by  a  constriction  of  the  pupil" 
Very  recently,  in  the  Ivondon  Philosophical  Transactions  (as  quoted  in 
the  London  Philosophical  Magaasine),  he  announces  the  results  of  farther 
experiraonts,  which  show  that  the  pupil  of  an  exseeted  eye  contracls  and 
dihites,  alternately,  according  to  the  degree  of  light  ♦*!  uniformly 
found,"  he  s^ays,  **  that  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum  acted  as  well  as 
undecomposed  light,  and  that  the  other  parts  had  either  no  action  at  all, 
or  only  a  %'ery  slight  one"  (§  188 J,  d).  **From  these  experiments  it 
follows  that  it  is  not  the  chemical  or  calonlie  rays,  but  the  illuminating," 
wliifh  protluees  the  phenomenon  ;  that  **  it  is  not  a  chemical  action,  but 
that  it  is  by  a  peculiar  dynamical  influence  that  light  produces  con- 
traction of  the  iris."  "The  power  of  the  iris  to  contract  when  stimu- 
lated by  light  lasts  extremely  long,  particularly  in  certain  animals.  In 
eels  it  lasts  sixteen  days  in  eyes  t^ikcn  out  of  the  orbit/'  Muscular 
fibres,  therefore,  *'may  be  stimulated  without  the  inter\'ent)on  of  nerves. 
Li  the  iris  of  the  eel  the  nerve-fibres  are  found  very  much  altered  a  few 
days  after  the  extirpation  of  the  eye,  and  they  are  almost  destroyed  in 
twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  extirpation,  i.  e,^  at  a  time  when  muscular 
irritability  is  sometimes  still  existing/' — London  Phiiosop/iical  Mof^tirintf 
Supplernfjit^  p.  520;  July,  1857. 

The  foregoing  experiments  go  with  a  multitude  of  others  in  showing 
that  the  power  by  which  motion  is  carried  on  is  implanted  in  all  part*, 
and  that  the  nervous  power  is  simply  a  stimulus  in  developing  motion, 
and,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  common  ground  with  other  stimuli 
(S  205-215,  233,  259-205).  But  they  are  less  remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect than  some  other  examples  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  Medical  aful 
Physiological  CornmentarieSy  particularly  the  pulsation  of  an  extirpated 
heart  of  a  sturgeon  after  **the  auricles  had  become  so  dry  as  to  ruMk 
when  they  contracted  and  dilated**  (vol,  i.,  p.  17).* 

The  interesting  fact  relative  to  the  iris  of  an  extirpated  eye  is  its  obe- 
dience to  light,  while  it  is  not  aftcctcd  by  mechanical  irritants.  We  may 
not  conclude,  however,  from  the  experiments,  that  light  has  any  direct 
action  upon  the  iris  in  the  natural  state  of  the  organ.  On  th*»  eontraiTj 
I  apprehend  that  Nature  has  not  adopted  any  such  mulf  n  o( 

causes,  but  that  she  has  phiced  that  muscle  entirely  at  tli.  .1  of 

the  nen'ouB  infiucnce,  and  by  which  the  direct  action  of  light  upon  it  is 
counteracted ;  nor  will  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  disprove  a  conclusion  so 
well  sustained  by  all  analogy  (§  500  /,  514  l-,  1072  a).  Could  we,  how- 
ever, reason  in  thi.«^  case  from  analogies  supplied  by  plants^  the  phenoni' 
enon  would  be  readily  intelligible.     But  I  apprehend  that  it  is  merely  an 

*  This  extreme  case  is  related  circa mstautiallv  in  Dunglison^s  llmnAo  Pbysiologr, 
voliL.p,148,l&36. 
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incidental  lesnlt  of  the  organic  constitution  of  the  iris  in  its  relation  to 
light  as  a  remote  exciting  cause.* 

ANDIAL  HEAT  IN  CONNECTION  WTin  THE  NEBVOUS  SYSTEM. 

§  1043.  Among  the  contributions  to  Physiology  made  by  Brown- 
Sequard  few  are  more  interesting  than  those  relative  to  the  production 
of  Animal  Heat,  and  which  concur  in  demonstrating  (what  is  so  ex- 
tensively presented  in  these  Institutes)  its  dependence  upon  a  purely  vital 
process,  and,  therefore,  independence  of  any  chemical  agencies  (§  433- 
448).  Some  of  these  experiments  I  shall  state  briefly,  and  would  invite 
the  advocates  of  the  chemical  rationale  to  interpret  the  phenomena 
through  any  known  analogies  in  the  world  of  mere  matter,  if  they  can ; 
or  render  the  supposed  connection  between  the  Nervous  Influence  and 
the  forces  of  inorganic  bodies  in  the  production  of  animal  heat,  or  any 
other  result  of  life,  in  the  slightest  respect  intelligible.  But  let  us  hear 
our  Author. 

§  1044,  a.  In  his  experiment  of  dipping  a  hand  in  cold  water  two 
facts  are  farther  confirmed  through  which,  in  part,  I  had  endeavoured  to 
show  that  animal  heat  does  not  obey  the  laws  of  dead  matter,  and  that 
its  production  b  a  vital,  not  a  chemical  phenomenon.    Thus : 

"  I  have  found,"  says  Brown-Sequard,  "  that  the  chilling  of  one  hand 
plunged  in  water,  at  the  temperature  of  freezing-point,  act^  very  strwig' 
bf  on  the  temperature  of  the  other  hand.  But,  at  iirs^  there  is  no  r^u- 
larity  at  all  in  the  quantity  of  degrees  of  temperature  lost  by  the  hand 
which  remains  out  of  the  water ;  and,  secondly,  we  have  found  once 
that  this  hand  did  not  lose  any  fraction  of  its  temperature.  In  one  case 
we  have  observed  that  the  hand  kept  in  the  atmosphere  did  lose  22^  F. 
in  seven  minutes.  The  ordinary  loss  of  temperature  has  been  of  between 
6^  to  8^  F."  But  observe  that ''  the  greatest  diminution  of  the  temper* 
ature  of  the  mouth  has  been  nearly  1^  F.,  and  this  only  in  one  case." — 
{Exp,  Hesearches,  &c,  p.  33.)— Note  T  p.  1125. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  is  seen  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  a  strong  ex- 
emplification of  reflex  nervous  action  in  its  relation  to  animal  heat,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  Vital  Physiologist,  since  it  is  the  same 
as  concerns  any  other  organic  product  (§  446,  a),  places  the  whole  on 
common  ground,  and  as  fully  pronounced  by  Bichat,  Hunter,  and  Phil- 
ip, and  as  set  forth  at  page  270,  §  447,  c^&c.  Secondly,  the  experiment 
is  not  less  important  in  showing  that  the  cooling  of  the  hand  in  the  at- 
mosphere was  not  at  all  owing  to  the  general  reduction  of  the  heat  of 
the  body,  and  therefore  effectually  contradicts  the  law  of  slow  commu- 
nication of  caloric  which  obtains  with  dead  matter,  as  applied  to  animal 
heat  by  Edwards,  Liebig,  Roget,  Billing,  and  others,  who  cultivate  the 
chemical  hypothesis  (§  438  a-Cj  440  e).  It  is  also  an  exception  to  our 
Author*8  doctrine  that  ^'  a  great  many  &cts  prove  that  the  degree  of 
temperature  and  of  the  sensibility  of  a  part  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  that  part."  (JEbp.,  &c,  p.  9.)  Indeed, 
our  Author  remarks,  that ''  Dr.  Tholozan  and  myself  have  observed  that 
the  greater  the  pain  felt,  the  more  the  temperature  was  diminished  in 
the  hand  left  in  the  air''  (p.  34). 

§  1044,  b.  The  foregoing  experiment  was  reversed  by  immersing  the 

hand  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  108^  F.    But  our  Author  ^'  found  no 

evident  deviation  of  the  temperature  of  remote  parts,  as  the  mouth  and 

hand,  not  immeoraed  in  the  water.''— (i^tet,  p.  85.)    This  experiment 

*  When  PlffOff^mo,  applied  on  the  e^e  after  death,  prodnces  contraction  of  the 
iriB,  it  must  be  through  the  motor  cQiaiy  nerve.— 1864. 
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contributes  with  the  other,  by  its  failure  of  a  sympathetic  effect  upon  the 
opposite  hand,  in  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  nervous  influence  in  mod- 
ifying the  calorific  function,  through  the  well*known  fact  that  cold  is  of 
incomparably  greater  power,  in  this  respect,  than  beat ;  while  the  anal- 
ogy supplied  by  the  increase  of  urine  on  the  contact  of  cold  air  with  the 
eurface  of  the  body  (as  related  to  the  sympathetic  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  hand  that  was  not  immersed  in  water,  §  1044,  a),  goes  to  the 
proof  that  animal  heat  is  as  much  a  product  of  vital  action  as  any  of  the 
more  sensible  secretions.  But  all  this  is  entirely  allied  to  the  production 
of  pneumonia,  and  other  inflammations,  by  a  very  temporary  chilling  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  mo&lly  interesting  to  the  Physician  by  its 
ossociation  wilh  these  gi'cater  phenomena,  since  it  is  of  no  little  import- 
ance in  practical  Medicine  whether  a  diminution  of  animal  heat  depend 
upon  a  mere  chemical  contingency,  or  some  profound  lesion  of  the  or- 
ganic functions  (^  1057  g). — Note  A  a  p.  11 3L 

From  these  premises,  it  appears  that  w^hen  the  temperature  of  the  body 
fulls  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface^  or  rises  from  that  of 
heat,  i\iQ  local  action  induced  on  the  surface,  and  mostly  so  the  reduc- 
tion or  elevation  of  its  temperature,  are  of  a  vital  nature,  and  that  the 
general  or  constitutional  eflcets  are  sympathetic,  m  set  forth  at  p.  246, 
I  440,  *,  and  show^n  by  many  direct  facts^  some  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  p.  253,  §  441,  d 

§  1044,  c.  Faithcr  on  (thkl^  p.  73-77),  our  Author  has  a  Chapter  on 
Experiments  showing  the  effect  of  injuries  of  the  nervous  system  upon 
animal  heat,  which  concur  with  the  foregoing  (§  1044,  a,  h)  in  their  only 
intelligible  import,  and  hear  a  general  correspondence  wilh  those  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  these  Institutes,  but  which  are  examined 
more  particularly  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  in 
the  Essay  on  Animal  Heat.  But  the  nioditkations  of  animal  heat  by 
morbid  influences  upon  tlic  nervous  system,  of  which  our  Author  his 
but  little  to  say,  are  fiy  more  imijortant  in  a  physiological,  as  well  as 
I  practical,  sense,  than  the  experiments  (§  440—447,  d). 

But  our  Author  is  far  fi-om  being  alone  in  the  more  recent  experi- 
ments which  contribute  with  the  older  ones  in  illustrating  tlie  effects  of 
tho  ner\^ous  influence  upon  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  Bernard  has 
been  largely  in  this  field ;  and  Budge  and  others  have  followed  up  the 
inquir)%  As  all  ihe^e  observations,  however,  correspond  with  what  had 
been  Ijcfore  ascertained,  and  only  go  with  the  earlier  to  confirm  the  doc^ 
trine  about  which  these  Institutes  have  been  interested,  their  statement 
would  be  superfluous. 

§  1045.  Sequard  has,  also,  many  observations  to  show  the  difference 
of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  correspond  with 
those  of  Bichat,  Hunter,  Davy,  and  others  (p,  270,  §  447,  c/,  A:c.),  and 
which  I  have  employed  as  another  proof  that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
laws  which  regulate  the  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals  and 
'dead  matter ;  for  it  had  been  wadl  determined  that  every  part  has  not 
only  its  o^vn  independent  heat,  but,  when  not  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
the  air,  the  temperature  is  without  change  in  the  several  parts  r«e»pect- 
ively,  however  much  it  may  differ  in  any  two  contiguous  parts  (p.  270, 
S  447,  d). 

This  very  palpable  proof  has  hitherto  received  no  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chemist ;  but  its  accumulation  must  lead  to  a  recognition 
of  the  fact,  and  not  only  dispose  of  the  doctrine  of  free  interchange  of 
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heat  as  resulting  from  the  contiguity  of  parts,  but  present  an  equal  ob- 
stacle to  the  chemical  hypothesis  in  the  failure  of  the  blood  to  produce 
an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  as  would  of  necessity  be  the  case  were 
there  any  applicability  to  warm-blooded  animals  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  an  interchange  of  caloric  which  obtains  in  dead  matter  (§  440  e,  No- 
14,  1034).    Nor  has  this  feict  ever  been  stated  as  an  objection. 

FABTUEB  FACTS  BELATIVE  TO  ANIMAL  HEAT  FBOM  THE  ARCTIC  ZONE. 

§  1046.  In  treatmg  of  the  function  of  Calorification  (p.  234-279)  I 
have  examined,  extensively,  Liebig's  philosophy  of  Animal  Heat,  and  I 
have  brought  up,  among  other  objections,  numerous  facts  which  contra- 
dict the  assumed  ratio  between  the  consumption  of  food  and  of  oxygen 
gas  as  the  main  element  of  a  uniform  temperature,  and  the  superadded 
contingency  of  clothing  as  one  of  the  subordinate  means ;  and  have  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  Arctic  regions  to  inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  his 
facts.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  extend  this  inquiry  by  consulting  the 
experience  of  a  late  Explorer  of  the  North,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  food  and  clothing  are  even  less  important  to  animal  heat  than  to 
other  products  of  organic  life.  This  information  is  obtained  from  Dr. 
Kane*s  late  Arctic  Explorations,  and  will  be  stated  in  a  rather  desultory 
manner.  I  might,  indeed,  appeal  for  similar  facts  to  other  explorers 
who  have  wintered  in  the  Arctic  Regions  since  this  work  was  published ; 
but  Dr.  Kane  is  the  latest,  most  capable,  and  has  supplied  ample  mate- 
rials. I  shall  also  dispense  with  farther  comment,  which  has  been  fully 
provided  in  the  earlier  pages.  But  I  shall  do  the  work  thoroughly  in 
other  respects,  that  this  subject  may  be  taken  completely  out  of  the 
hands  of  Chemistry. 

It  may  be  £&rther  premised  that  Dr.  Kane  became  ice-bound  at  Rens- 
selaer Bay,  in  latitude  78°  58'',  in  September,  1853,  where  he  remained 
till  the  spring  of  1855,  and  that  the  following  observations  refer  to  that 
latitude,  or  to  his  more  northern  winter  expeditions. 

§  1047.  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Kane  presents  a  general  fact  which 
corresponds  with  what  I  have  said  of  acclimation  and  constitution,  in  their 
relation  to  organic  heat  and  vital  habit  (§  441  ^-442  c,  443  c,  d,  447  g,  k, 
535-540, 615-619,  626  ft,  &c).    Thus,  our  Author : 

"  The  mysterious  compensations  by  which  we  adapt  ourselves  to  cli- 
mate are  more  striking  here  than  in  the  tropics.  In  the  Polar  Zone,  the 
assault  is  immediate  and  sudden,  and,  unlike  the  insidious  fatality  of  hot 
climates,  produces  its  results  rapidly.  It  requires  hardly  a  single  winr 
ter  to  tell  who  may  be  the  heat-making  and  acclimated  man.  Peterson, 
for  instance,  who  had  resided  for  two  years  at  Upemavick  (lat.  72°  40^), 
seldo7n  enters  a  room  with  afire.  Another  of  our  party,  George  Riley, 
with  a  vigorous  constitution,  established  habits  oi  free  exposure,  and 
active  cheerful  temperamenty  has  so  inured  himself  to  the  cold,  that  he 
sleeps  on  our  sledge-journeys  without  a  blanket  or  any  other  covering  than 
his  walking-suit,  while  the  outside  temperature  is  80°  Fahrenheit  below 
zero  (§  440  c,  No.  1 1,  442  a,  b).  The  half-breeds  of  the  coast  rival  the 
Esquimaux  in  their  powers  of  endurance.  The  North  Britisli  Sailors, 
of  the  Greenland  seal  and  whale  fisheries,  I  look  upon  as  inferior  to  none 
in  capacity  to  resist  the  Arctic  Climate"  (§  1048,  b). — Kane's  Arctic 
Explorations,  vol. !.,  p.  245. 

§  1048, 0.  We  will  now  come  to  the  subject  of  Food,  which  plays  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  chemical  philosophy  of  Animal  Heat  (§  440,  a. 
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Kos,  1-8),  though  there  will  be  something  more  about  clothing  (§  440  r, 
1047).  I  may  say,  however,  at  once,  that  Dr.  Kane  and  hia  parly  were 
capable  of  maintaining  their  natural  temperature  with  constitutions  im- 
paired by  disease,  and  when  often  nearly  destitute  of  food,  fuel,  and 
proper  clothing,  and  with  the  thermometer  ranging  for  months  from  CO^ 
to  *J0^  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point. 

Our  Author  intimates  that  he  bad  little  faith  in  alcohol  ^^ba  a  fuel  for 
the  furnace"  (^  350 J/,  438  b,  c,  440  bb,  No.  9,  441  b,  c).  He  had  three 
laws,  only,  for  the  government  of  his  party,  the  eeeond  of  which  wa^, 
**  Abstinence  frm^i  all  spirituous  lujuors.^*  This  law  was  uniformly  en- 
forced, and  tdocAol  was  *' burned"  for  cooking  purpoi^eg  alone. 

During  his  long  detention  at  Rensselaer  Bay  the  daily  journal  is  maEit- 
ly  made  "up  of  a  recital  of  hanlships,  of  which  the  privation  of  food, 
want  of  fuel,  and  destitution  of  ciothingj  form  the  most  appalling.  It  is 
this  feature  of  the  Narrative,  this  incessant  struggle  for  the  maintenance 
of  life,  which  forms  its  main  interest ;  and  the  development  which  ii 
thus  afforded  of  a  very  extraordinary  man  constitutes  the  great  merit  of 
the  work,  and  reconciles  us  to  an  otherwise  fruitless  undertaking.  The 
fiction  of  **  Robinson  Crusoe'*  is  no  match  for  our  Author's  realitiea* 
He  found,  it  is  true,  some  benevolent  sympathy  among  the  Esquimaux^ 
but  eoGountered  in  the  Bears  a  foe  that  was  equally  struggling  for  lifev 
They  devoured  the  food  at  the  several  depots,  and  it  became  ot\en  ex- 
haustcd  on  shipboai'd. 

Under  these  circumstances  winter  eacpeditions  were  midertaken  into 
still  more  Korthcm  regions,  with  the  thermometer  fluctuating  from  40^ 
to  (iO-'  Faltrenheit  helow  zero — often  00^'  below  the  freeing  point.  In 
the  iirst  of  these  enterpriser  they  were  cheered  on  by  the  depots  before 
them,  but  soon  to  suflcr  the  chilt  of  disapfiolntment,  and  an  unsatisfied 
hunger.  Nor  did  Summer  bring  them  relief;  for,  in  its  very  midst,  only 
the  most  scanty  supplies  of  food  couH  be  obtained.  On  the  8th  of  July  ^ 
1854,  our  Author  records  in  his  jounml  that  '*wo  have  neither  healthy 
fuel,  nor  provisions,"  (Vol.  i.,  p,  312.)  July  17th,  1854,  he  writes, 
'*  The  young  ice  bore  a  man  this  morning.  It  ha5  a  bad  look,  this  man 
suspecting  August  ice.  It  is  fmrribk — yes,  that  is  the  word — to  look 
forward  to  another  ye^r  of  disease,  and  darkness,  to  be  met  tnthmti  Jrcsh 
food  ami  without  fueV*  *^  Mo^  was  gathered  for  eking  out  our  winter 
fuel;  and  willow  stems  and  stone-crops,  and  sorrel,  as  antiscorbutics, 
collected  and  buried  in  the  snow."    (Vol.  i.,  p.  343, 348,) 

The  party  entered  upon  the  second  winter  **  a  set  of  scurvy-riddle^i 
broken*down  men ;  our  pi-ovisions  sorely  reduced  in  quantity,  and  alto- 
gether  unaitited  to  our  condition  ;'*  and  the  Engraver  has  added  a  por- 
triut  of  the  spectacle.   (Vol  i.,  p.  349.) 

October  2Gth,  1854,  thermometer  66^  Fahrenheit  below  freeang, 
January  7th,  1855,  thermometer  liad  been  ranging  since  from  70^  to  92^ 
Fahrenheit  below  the  fi-eczing  point.  At  this  time  he  also  ^TJtes, 
"  We  reciuire  wm/,  and  can  not  get  along  without  it.  Our  sict  have  fin- 
ished the  bear's  headj  and  are  now  eating  the  abscessed  liv^r  of  the  animal^ 
including  some  intestines  that  were  not  given  to  the  dogs.  We  have  now 
about  three  days*  allowance ;  thin  chops  of  raw  frozen  meat,  not  exceed- 
ing four  ounces  in  weight  for  each  man  per  diem"  (§  440  M,  No.  9)- 
A  few  days  later,  January  80th,  he  says,  "  I  gave  Wilson  one  raw  meitl 
from  the  masseter  muscle  which  adhered  to  another  old  bear^a  head  / 
wm  keeping  for  a  speemm.**    (Vol.  ii,,  p.  17,  34.) 
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Januarj  22d,  Dr.  Kane  and  Hans  went  on  a  dog^jonrney  of  91  miles 
in  pursuit  of  meaty  but  unsuocessfullj.  His  outfit,  in  food,  consisted  of 
^<  a  roll  of  frozen  meat-biscuit,  some  frozen  lady-fingers  of  raw  hashed 
fox,  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  ship-bread."  February  4th, "  I  made,"  he 
says,  "a  dish  oi  freshened  codfish  skin  for  Brooks  and  Wilson.  They 
were  hungry  enough  to  relish  it."  February  9th.  "  Still  no  supplies. 
Three  of  us  have  been  out  all  day  {night)  without  getting  a  shot.  Hans 
thinks  he  saw  a  couple  of  reindeer  at  a  distanced*  "  I  have  not  permit- 
ted myself  to  taste  more  than  occasionally  an  entrail  of  our  last  half- 
dozen  rabbits."  February  10th.  "Hans  comes  in  with  three  rabbits. 
Distribution:  the  blood  to  Oleshen  and  Thomas,  and  to  the  other  eight 
of  the  sick  more  full  rations,  consuming  a  rabbit  and  a  half"  (§  440,  bb^ 
No.  9).  "  My  journal  tells  of  nothing  but  sick  men,  profitless  hunts,  re- 
lieved now  and  then  by  the  signalized  incident  of  a  rabbit  killed  or  a 
deer  seen,  and  the  longed-for  advent  of  the  solar  light."  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  21, 
37,41,42,43.) 

The  party  lived  on  much  in  the  foregoing  manner  till  March  10th, 
1855,  when  one  of  them  returned  from  a  distant  Esquimaux  hut  with 
some  walrus  meat.  Thermometer  now  at  72°  Fahrenheit  below  freez- 
ing. This  meat  was  soon  exhausted.  But,  March  24th,  there  had  been 
another  windfall,  of  which  he  says,  '^Our  ptarmigan  gave  the  most  sick 
a  raw  ration,  and  to-day  we  killed  a  second  pair,  which  will  serve  them 
for  to-morrow.  I  am  the  only  man  now  who  scents  the  fresh  meat 
without  tasting  lU  I  actually  long  for  it,  but  am  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  sick"  (§  440,  W,  No.  9).    Vol.  ii.,  p.  83. 

§  1048,  b.  Again,  as  to  the  effect  of  cold  in  reducing  the  heat  of  man 
(§  1047).  During  the  last  foregoing  period — March  15, "  Hans  and  My- 
ouk  returned  at  eight  o'clock  last  night  without  game.  Their  sleep  in 
a  snow-drift  about  twenty  miles  to  the  northward,  in  a  temperature  54° 
Fahrenheit  below  zero  (86°  below  freezing),  was  not  comfortable,  as 
might  be  expected.  The  marvel  is  how  life  sustains  itself  in  such  circum- 
stances of  cold.  I  have  myself  slept  in  an  ordinary  overcoat  without  dis- 
comfort, yet  without  fire,  at  a  temperature  of  52°  Fahrenheit  below 
zero,"  or  84°  below  freezing  (§  440,  c.  No.  11).    Vol.  ii.,  p.  69. 

Again :  "  I  firmly  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  no  natural  cold  as  yet 
known  can  arrest  travel.  The  whole  story  of  this  winter  illustrates  it  I 
have  both  sledged  and  walked  60  and  70  miles  over  the  roughest  ice,  in 
repeated  journeys,  at  fifly  degrees  below  zero ;  and  the  two  parties  from 
the  south  reached  our  Brig  in  the  dead  of  winter,  after  being  exposed  to 
the  same  horrible  cold." — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  78. — Also  p.  257,  ^  442  b. 

Extracts  of  the  foregoing  import  may  be  readily  multiplied.  But  I 
shall  only  add  our  Author's  remark  that  ^  it  is  a  little  curious  that  a 
short  allowance  of  food  does  not  show  itself  in  hunger.  The  first  S3rmp- 
tom  is  loss  of  power  [not  loss  of  temperature],  often  so  imperceptibly 
brought  on  that  it  becomes  evident  only  by  an  accident." — Vol.  ii.,  p. 
284. 

§  1049.  Let  us  now  contrast  our  Author*8  unprejudiced  experience  in 
Tea  with  the  speculations  of  Chemistry  upon  '^  alcohol,  blubber  oil,  and 
taUow  candles,**  in  their  aspect  of  "  fuel,"  as  set  forth  in  former  sections 
(§  440,  a-bb,  Nos.  7,  9,  &c.). 

"  Under  circumstances  of  most  privation,**  says  Dr.  Kane,  "  I  found  no 
comforter  so  welcome  to  the  party  as  our  great  restorative,  Tea.  We 
drank  immoderately  of  it,  and  always  with  advantage."    On  his  remark- 
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able  retreat  homewards,  they  *'  had  been  limited  for  gome  dajrs  to  three  j 
raw  eggs  and  two  breasts  of  birds  a  daj ;  but  we  had  a  small  ration  of 
bread-du&t  besides ;  and  wheti  we  lialted,  as  we  regularly  did  for  meals^ j 
our  fuel  allowed  us  to  indulge  lavishly  in  the  great  panacea  of  Arctic  tr 
el—T^Kr—Voh  \l,  p.  261,  282. 

This  Tea  acted  simply  as  a  stimulus  to  the  nervous  Bystem,  and  among 
its  results  was  an  elaboration  of  beat,  just  as  is  explained  of  alcohol  and 
animal  food  in  §  440  h^  441  c, 

§  1030.  Not  a  little  has  been  assumed  of  the  voraciousness  of  the  Es- 
quimaux and  Samoyedcs  in  proof  of  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat, 
and  there  has  come  to  be  a  settled  belief  that  they  would  perish  with  cold 
unless  forever  addicted  to  a  gluttonous  repast  ujtou  walrus  and  blubber^ 
(§  440,  W,  No.  9 J  &c*).     Nothing  but  a  visit  to  their  settlements  eoitUi 
have  deprived  Chcmigtr}^  of  this  plausible  fallacy.     This  has  been  i 
ed  by  Dr.  Kaue,  who  found  the  habits  of  the  Est^uimaux  near  his 
winter  quarters,  in  regard  to  food,  precisely  the  Fame  as  those  of  otber| 
Baviiges  inhabiting  tropical  climates.     He  says  of  them,  that 

**  However  gluttonously  they  may  eat,  they  evidently  bear  hunger 
with  as  little  difficulty  as  cjtcess,"  as  1  have  endeavoured  to  show 
(§441,  c).  And  agiun  :  **  Among  the  Esquimaux  generally*  the  coldest 
months  of  the  year,  January  and  February,  are  often,  in  fact  nearly  al- 
ways, months  of  privation/'  {Ibid.y  vol.  i.,  p.  418 ;  voL  U.,  p.  131.)  Near 
our  Author*8  station  they  were  as  destitute  as  his  own  party. 

If  wc  now  consult  the  records  which  have  been  carefully  made  by  res* 
i dents  in  tropical  regions?,  it  will  be  found  that  where  food  is  abundant, 
the  savages  gorge  themselves  far  more  habitually  than  the  wanderers  of 
the  polar  zone.  Tlie  following  example  will  dispose  of  the  question  be- 
fore us.  Thus,  in  ihe  "Asiatic  Researches'*  there  is  a  description  of 
the  Island  of  Nkoharmy  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (mean  annual  tempcraturdJ 
70*^  F,),  by  G.  Hamilton,  in  which  he  says  of  its  inhabitants,  that 

"They  are  very  fond  of  sitting  at  table  with  Europeans,  where  thej 
(3a t  every  thing  that  is  set  before  them,  and  they  eat  most  enormouslj. 
They  will  drink  bumpers  of  rack  i%&  long  as  they  can  see.  A  great  i^s^ 
of  their  time  is  spent  in  feasting  and  dancing.  At  their  feasts  they  cat 
great  quantities  of  poi^k,  which  is  their  favourite  food.  Their  hogs  are 
rtniarkabbf  jat^  and  they  eat  their  pork  almost  raw'^  (§  440  66,441  c). — 
AfiiATio  KeseahciieSj  voL  ii.,  p,  382.     London,  171)9.^ — ^Note  Oo. 

**THE   FRtMORDIAL    CELL." 

§  1051,  fi.  The  present  inquiry  refers  specifically  to  what  is  said  2ik\ 
pages  30-49  (§  <>3-8l)  on  the  development  of  the  germ,  and  to  a  uni- 
versal characteristic  distinction  between  plants  and  animals,  at  §  II. 
The  former  subject  possesses  an  imjiortance  both  in  a  physiological  and 
religious  sense,  since  there  are  many  Philosophers  who  assume  that 
there  is  but  one  primordial  cell  wliich  serves  as  a  foundation  for  all  or- 
ganic beings,  and  that  the  development  of  this  cell  into  a  [dant  or  an 
animal,  or  into  a  particular  plant  or  a  particular  animal^  is  due  entirely 
to  the  special  physical  influences  that  may  act  upon  it,  and  not  at  all  to 
any  original  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  cells  or  their  eodowroent 
of  life;  and  this  assumption  professes  to  be  predicated  of  the  revelatio 
of  the  microeoopc ;  though  it  is  not  dithcult  to  understand  that  the  cbein- 
ical  doctrines  of  life  and  Lamarck's  transmutation  of  species  have  hml 
their  share  in  the  project  (S  350J-35<3>    Upon  this  bypoth^is^  there- 
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fore,  the  only  reason  why  men  are  not  mushrooms  is,  that  in  one  case  the 
nucleus-cell  of  a  human  ovum  is  suhject  to  physical  agents,  during  its  de- 
velopment, different  from  those  which  develop  a  mushroom.  Hence  it  is 
assumed,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  subject  the  germ  of  a  plant  to  the 
agents  which  unfold  the  human  ovum,  it  would  necessarily  grow  into  an 
intelligent,  responsible  being.  This  purely  speculative  assumption,  which 
strikes  at  the  whole  foundation  of  organic  nature,  might  be  variously  ar- 
gued upon  phjrsiological  grounds  (§  72-76, 121-123,  &c.) ;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  this  is  superseded  by  continued  observations  with  the  microscope, 
which  has  been  lately  correcting  its  own  errors  (§  83, 131),  and  granting 
us  an  opportunity  to  again  believe  that  the  Almighty  created  the  germs 
of  every  species  of  animals  and  plants  with  a  rudimentary  structure  and 
organic  endowments  as  various  as  the  species,  so  that  each  one  should  be 
developed  by  special  physical  agents  alone,  and  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment result  in  the  particular  species,  and  in  nothing  else,,  or,  at  least,  in 
a  near  approximation,  as  in  the  very  limited  hybrid  (§  190, 1052  5).*  The 
microscope,  indeed,  has  ascertained  that  even  a  cell  is  not  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  in  the  germ  either  of  plants  or  of  animals.  To  this  effect 
I  shall  now  quote  a  late  able  writer,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  subject,  and  without  any  hypothesis  in  view : 

§  1051,  b.  "The  general  result,"  he  says,  "of  recent  microscopical 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
seems  to  us  to  lead  to  this  conclusion — that  organisms  may  possess  an 
independent  existence,  may  go  through  all  the  phenomena  of  growth, 
multiplication,  and  reproduction,  and  may  even  possess  considerable 
power  of  spontaneous  motion  [involuntary],  without  having  advanced 
even  so  far  in  the  differentiation  of  their  powers  as  to  possess  those  at- 
tributes which  are  involved  in  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  *  cell'  (§  260-265). 
By  way  of  explaining  our  meaning,  we  shall  select  an  illustration  from 
each  kingdom  ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  two  will  enable  us  to  inquire 
in  what  lies  the  essential  difference  between  them. 

"  One  of  the  humblest  knawn  Protophytes,  the  Palmoglaa  macrococca, 
whose  multiplication  gives  origin  to  the  green  slime  that  is  found  on 
damp  stones  and  walls,  consists- of  isolated  particles  of  a  spheroidal  shape 
and  greenish  color,  commonly  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  gelatinous  mat- 
ter, which  an  ordinary  observer  would  at  once  pronounce  to  be  vegetable 
cells.  But  a  careful  examination  shows  that  there  is  here  no  definite 
distinction  between  *  cell-wall'  and  *  cell-contents ;'  the  whole  particle 
being  composed  of  a  nearly  homogeneous  mass  of  ^  protoplasm,'  through 
which  chlorophyll-granules  are  dispersed."  "  These  particles,  increasing 
in  size,  undergo  duplicative  subdivision  by  the  usual  process  of  elonga- 
tion and  constriction ;  and  it  is  observable  that  the  nucleus  gives  indi- 
cations of  the  commencement  of  this  subdivision  earlier  than  the  particle 
which  incloses  it.  Each  new  cell,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  then  begins 
to  secrete  from  its  surface  a  gelatinous  envelope  of  its  own  ;  so  that,  by 
its  intervention,  the  two  are  usually  soon  separated  from  one  another." 
"There  appears  to  be  no  definite  limit  to  this  kind  of  multiplication, 
and  extensive  areas  maybe  quickly  covered,  in  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  by  the  products  of  the  duplicative  subdivi- 
sion of  one  primordial  cell.  This,  however,  is  simply  an  act  of  growth 
precisely  analogous  to  the  multiplication  of  cells  in  the  earliest  embryonic 
condition  of  the  higher  Plants  and  Animals,  before  any  differentiation 
of  oigans  begins  to  show  itself."  ^'  Now,  for  such  a  mass  of  protoplasm 
*  See  KoTBS  Pp  p.  1142.  Qq  p.  1145. 
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to  become  converted  into  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  type  of  the 
Vegetable  cell,  a  series  of  changes  must  take  place  in  it,  involving  a  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  cell-wall  and  the  cell-contents;  and  this  involves 
a  greater  consolidation  of  the  external  layer  of  the  protoplasm,  in  a 
more  complete  liquefaction  of  its  internal  portion"  (§  G4-65). 

<<  The  successive  stages  of  this  formation  may  be  best  traced  out  by 
careful  observation  of  the  process  of  cell-growth  in  the  higher  Algse ;  but 
the  study  of  the  development  of  new  organs  in  Phanerogamic  plants  leads 
to  the  same  conclusions,  and  the  results  at  which  Mr.  Wenham  has 
lately  arrived,  from  observations  chiefly  made  on  the  newly-imported 
aquatic  weed,  Anacharis  cUsituistrumj  are  so  instructive  that  we  shall  sub- 
join a  brief  summary  of  them.  He  finds  that  when  a  new  leaf  is  being 
formed  firom  the  main  stem,  it  commences,  not  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
in  a  single  cell,  but  in  the  simuUaneoia  development  of  some  hundred  at 
once,  which  make  their  compearance  in  the  midst  of  a  meas  of  protoplasm  which 
is  inclosed  in  a  membrane  that  subsequently  seems  to  become  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  leaf.  This  mass  is,  at  first,  homogeneous ;  but  it  is  soon 
seen  to  contain  a  multitude  of  cavities  of  irr^;ular  size  and  shape,  fiUed 
with  liquid,  while  the  protoplasm  between  them  becomes  more  visdd.** 
*'  These  cavities  are  next  observed  to  be  lined  with  a  definite  membrane; 
and  within  this,  protoplasm,  chlorophyll,  and  cyclosis-currents  subse- 
quently become  indistinguishable." 

"  Turning  now  to  the  Protozoa,  we  find  in  the  Amc^  and  in  the  Ae-^ 
tmophrys,  types  of  animal  existence,  which,  in  so  far  as  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted with  them,  may  be  legitimately  ranked  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Palmoglcca,  although  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary-line.  The 
body  of  each  of  these  creatures  is  a  minute  mass  of  a  substance  which 
long  since  received  from  Dujardin  the  appropriate  name  of  *  sarcode,* 
and  which  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  protoplasma  of  the  Proto- 
phyta ;  resembling  it  very  closely  in  chemical  composition  and  in  general 
attributes,  but  being  endowed  in  addition  with  a  high  degree  of  contrac- 
tility. The  body  is  not  inclosed,  in  either  of  these  beings,  by  a  distinct 
limitary  membrane,  although  the  outer  stratum  of  the  sarcode  obviously 
possesses  more  consistence  than  its  inner  part,  the  latter  being  semifluid. 
Vacuoles  or  clear  spaces  are  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  sareode-body ; 
and  in  these  are  very  commonly  observable  alimentary  particles,  intro- 
duced in  the  way  to  be  presently  described.  Besides  these  vacuoles,  a 
contractile  vesicle,  which  pulsates  at  tolerably  regular  intervals,  is  always 
to  be  distinguished,  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  sometimes 
near  its  surface,  and  sometimes  projecting  above  its  surface." 

"In  these  creatures,  although  they  have  neither  digestive  cavity, 
mouth,  nor  anus — although  they  are,  to  all  appearance,  nothing  else  than 
particles  of  animated  jelly  not  even  confined  within  a  definite  membrane,  the 
prehension  and  ingestion  of  food,  the  extraction  of  its  nutritive  portion 
by  a  digestive  process,  and  the  rejection  of  what  cannot  be  thus  reduced 
by  an  act  of  defecation,  are  performed  as  characteristically,  and  in  real- 
ity as  perfecUyy  as  in  the  highest  animals''  (§  14,  6).*  Continued  in  §  1052. 
•  Darwin's  Ute  pnrelv  speculative  work  On  the  Orifin  of  Species  {am  offset  of  the 
yutiffes  of  the  Xaturai  Hutoty  of  Creation,  p.  183-188),  in  which  the  Author  thinks  that 
in  a  dbUnt  future  light  K-iifbe  thnncn  on  the  origin  ofman"^ !  and  whose  title  rereab 
us  object,  may  be  tried,  in  part,  by  the  foregoing  fActs,  and  especiallT  bv  those  at  p. 
W6-90O,  911,  924,  927,  re^cardless  of  the  sheer  assumption  which  forms 'the  essential 
Msis  of  hb  work.  His  dilBcnltj  would  be  as  great  in  asiigning  his  '*  one  prmcriiml 
form**  to  any  other  cause  than  *•  a  Crsator'*  as  all  its  supposed  Tarietr  of  dereknnents. 
Evenr  lelatire  &ct  in  acieoce,  of  any  Importance,  oontn<Ucto  the  whok  of  this  viofeiitly 
rerolBtiooary  scheme.    See  Hcxboldt  and  Lewis  in  connectioo,  p.  922,  924.— 186a 
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§  1052,  a  (Refers  to  §  1051).  It  will  now  be  interesting  to  the  student 
o^h3r8iolog7  to  observe  the  Universality  of  Nature's  laws  in  any  one  of 
her  great  departments,  in  the  manner  in  which  she  has  established  a  rad- 
ical distinction  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  carried 
out  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  both  kingdoms  respectively,  the 
fundamentfd  plan  of  rendering  one  the  Producers  of  organic  compounds 
out  of  the  elements  of  matter,  and  the  other  Consumers  of  those  com- 
pounds, and  how  this  characteristic  will  readily  distinguish  the  lowest 
species  of  one  kingdom  from  the  lowest  of  the  other  (§  13-14,  18,  178, 
185,  298-803  ;  and  Index,  article  Plants).  By  this  brief  recurrence  to 
the  subject,  which  is  made  for  the  sake  of  the  following  quotation,  which 
brings  into  view  the  great  economy  of  life  as  manifested  in  the  boundary- 
lines  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  kingdoms,  and  which  confirms  the 
principles  expressed  in  this  work  (in  the  references  to  sections  just  made), 
we  shall  refi^h  our  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  elaboration  of  living  be- 
ings, enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  peculiar  properties  and  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed,  obtain  a  renewed  evidence  of  Creative  Power, 
and  be  quickened  in  our  adoration  (§  409,  493  a ;  and  Index,  articles 
Design  and  Creator).*  The  foregoing  Writer  (§1051)  goes  on  as  follows: 

"  If  we  now  compare  an  Anuxba  or  an  Acthiophrys^  in  its  quiescent 
state,  with  a  Palmoglcea^  or  an  equally  simple  Protoph3rte,  we  can  scarce- 
ly assign  any  structural  characters  by  which  one  could  be  differentiated 
from  the  other.  But  when  we  look  at  their  physiologiccU  actions,  how 
wide  is  the  distinction.  The  Protophyte,  like  the  Phanerogamic  plant, 
obtains  the  materials  of  its  nutrition  from  the  air  and  water  that  sur- 
round it,  and  possesses  the  marvellous  power  of  detaching  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  and  nitrogen  frt)m  their  previous  binary  combinations, 
and  of  uniting  them  into  chlorophyll,  starch,  albumen,  and  other  ternary 
and  quaternary  combinations ;  but  the  Protozoon,  in  common  with  the 
highest  memb^  of  the  Animal  kingdom,  is,  to  all  appearance^  destitute 
of  any  such  combining  power,  and  is  consequently  dependent  for  its  sup- 
port upon  organic  substances  previously  elaborated  by  other  beings ;  so 
that  it  must  in  the  end  derive  its  sustenance,-  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  Vegetable  kingdom"  (§  13-14,  17,  303-304).  « A^,  the  Proto- 
phjte  obtains  its  nutriment  by  the  absorption  of  liquid  and  gaseous  mole- 
cules which  penetrate  its  body  by  simple  imbibition  (§  289-295,  308  d, 
803 1^) ;  while  the  Protozoon,  though  destitute  of  any  permanent  mouth, 
stomach,  intestine,  or  anus,  extemporizes  (so  to  speak)  all  these  organs 
for  itself  whenever  there  is  occasion,  ingests  solid  particles  into  the  inte- 
rior of  its  body,  and  there  subjects  them  to  a  regular  digestive  process." 

"  Thus,  then,  by  attending  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  the  mode  of  its 
introduction,  and  the  character  of  their  respective  movements,  a  line  of 
distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  Protophyte  and  the  Protozoon, 
scarcely  less  definite  than  that  which  septrates  the  insect  from  the  plant 
whose  leaves  it  devours,  or  the  elephant  from  the  tree  on  whose  tender 
shoots  it  browses." — Medico-Chirurgical  Review^  p.  8-7,  April,  1856  ; 
New  York  edition.    The  itajks  are  generally  mine. 

And  now,  will  Organic  Chemistry  pretend  that  there  are  only  "  inci- 
dental, casual  differences  between  living  and  dead  matter,"  and  that 
'*  there  is  no  essential  diflference  betvireen  organic  and  inoiganic  bodies," 
*  That  plants  sabsint  upon  elements,  and  animals  upon  organic  compoundt,  is  alone  fatal 
to  "  one  primordial  ceir^l  ^083, 1085,  Notks,  P  p,  page  1142,  Q  q,  page  1145). 
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and  tbat  "  a  Chemist,  totally  unacquamted  with  organic  matter,  would 
a  pi-iori  have  deduced  all  these  incidental  differences  of  matter  from  the 
doctrine  of  affinity  and  the  science  of  4^toichioraet^y  evolved  from  dead 
matter"!  (§  1034,  Lehmann.)  Nay  more;  I  ask  the  Chemist  if  he  will 
even  hazard  an  aaaumption  as  to  the  **  incidental  dificrences'^  betw^n 
the  fundamental  law  which  enables  the  Plant  to  exert  **  the  marrelloiis 
power  of  detaching  oxygen,  hydrogen*  carbon,  and  nitrogen  from  their 
previous  binary  comhinalions,  and  of  uniting  them  into  chlorophyll, 
etareh,  albumen,  and  otliur  ternary  and  ciuatemary  combination^*'*  and 
that  other  ftiiidanieiual  law  which  deprives  the  Animal  "  of  any  such 
combining  power,  but  renders  it  dependent  for  its  support  upon  organic 
s^bstancGd  previotisly  chiborated  by  the  Vegetable  kingdom  t"  And,  be- 
fore taking  leave  of  our  able  Chemist,  I  would  respectfully  ask  liim  upon 
what  logical  gi'ound  he  cao  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  "gimple  imbibition" 
(the  *Mamp-wick"  doctrine,  §  289,  291,  350,  Nos.  21,  22  x65,  23  x6G, 
23ix67,  08,  CD,  70,  25,  2G,  20J,  27  xTl,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  par- 
allel coluinm)  with  "  the  mar\*ellous  power  possessed  by  Plants  of  detach- 
ing oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  from  their  previous  binary 
combinations,  and  of  uniting  them  into  chlorophyll,  starch,  albumen,  and 
other  ternary  and  quaternary  comhiDations  t'*  (§  13-18,  37-42,  48,  53, 
293-295,  303-304,  36(>,  100  c-lll,  and  the  next  following  sections, 
1058, 105<L}    It  is  fatal,  also,  to  the  doctrine  of  imity  of  cells  (§  1051,  a). 

§  1052,  b*  And  now  a  word  upon  the  philosophy  of  hybrid  animals. 
Much  lias  been  &aid  in  Lhc&c  Institutes  upon  the  mutabjliti/  of  the  Proper- 
ties of  Life,  both  us  to  the  transient  and  permanent  nature  of  their  man- 
ifestations, and  much  as  to  the  influence  of  physical  agents  according  to 
the  nature  of  these  changes*  This  principle,  indeed,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  (^  237-240),  is  deeply 
concerned  in  the  temperaments,  vital  habit,  hereditary  diseases,  and  in 
all  philosophical  medicine.     It  pervades  the  work  before  us. 

When  the  reader  shall  have  considered  the  foregoing  in  connection, 
let  him  refer  to  what  is  said  of  the  permanent  changes  which  are  in- 
duced in  the  ovum  by  the  male  paient,  and  according  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  pliysical  and  mental  constitution  {§  72^1),  and  also  to  the 
facts  attendant  on  vital  habit,  acclimation,  and  the  general  insuscepti- 
bility to  a  second  attack  of  smalbpox,  measles,  &c.  (§  535-5G8,  650, 
C53  b-d,  G54  b,  059,  6C1,  GG4-GGG,  G70.  Also  ImieXj  Vital  Proper- 
ties). 

Now,  we  may  readily  discover  in  the  foregoing  facts  the  philosophy 
which  is  concerned  in  tlic  incapacity  of  hybrid  animals  to  propagate  their 
varieties ;  and  it  relleets  no  little  light  upon  our  general  philosophy  of 
life,  which  so  readily  offers  an  exj)lanation.  Tins  incapacity  consists  in 
the  simple  element  that  the  properties  of  the  hybrid  animal  have  under- 
gone such  a  mutation,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  foregoing  anal- 
ogies, that  the  semen  has  lost  its  impregnating  virtue  and  the  ovum  ite 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  semen.  Or^  if  hybrids  be  sometimes  ca- 
pable of  fruitful  intcreourse  foj'  one  or  two  generations,  it  only  shows  a 
correspondence  in  the  ultimate  extinction  of  t!ie  procreating  faculty, 
through  repeated  impressions  upon  the  constitution,  with  the  frequent 
necessity  of  repeateil  vaccinations  to  extinguish  the  susceptibility  to  the 
farther  production  of  the  thsease.  And  so  of  occasional  repetitions 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  before  the  susceptibility  disapp< 
(§  054  ^,  GG4).     The  principle  is  a  profound  attribute  of  life. 
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From  the  forgoing  premises  it  is  evident  that  anj  general  failure  of 
animals  to  propagate  with  each  other  must  be  regarded  as  a  fundament- 
al test  of  species.  It  grows  out  of  a  law  implanted  in  the  constitution 
of  all  organic  nature,  and  a  law,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive grasp.  For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  varieties  which  maj  arise  from  the  intermingling  of  different  species 
cannot  propagate  themselves  bejond  a  few  generations.  All  this  may 
seem  peculiarly  Providential.  But  it  denotes  a  far  more  stupendous  pro- 
vision, in  being  an  integral  part  only  of  one  magnificent  system  of  Unity 
of  Design  (See  references  in  this  section  as  to  vital  habit  &c.). 

§  1052  c.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  about  nine  species  of  dioecious 
plants  have  been  known  to  yield  fruit  where  it  was  impossible  to  have 
had  any  communication  with  the  male.  Wo  shall  simply  place  this 
conclusion  in  the  category  involved  in  §  1051,  a.  We  are  not,  however, 
disposed  to  question  the  absence  of  the  male  plant,  but  to  assume,  in 
that  event,  the  certainty  of  at  least  one  male  blossom  or  one  hermaphro- 
dite having  been  developed  on  the  stem  of  the  female.  That  is  enough. 
And,  in  this  conclusion,  we  are  warranted  not  only  by  all  analogy  in 
both  organic  kingdoms,  but  by  the  specific  facts  which  oflen  occur  ex- 
tensively, as  in  the  conversion  of  certain  varieties  of  the  strawberry 
(fragaria),  the  ^^Hovei/"  for  example,  into  exclusively  staminate,  and 
therefore  unproductive  fiowers  (§  5^  b,  c,  74,  p.  280,  §  449,  d). 

ABSOBPnON  AND   CIRCULATION  IN  PLANTS. 

§  1053.  Although  the  laws  which  govern  absorption  and  circulation 
in  Plants  have  been  hitherto  variously  but  incidentally  considered  in 
this  work,  I  am  disposed  to  introduce  here  some  more  direct  observations 
on  account  of  the  immediate  bearing  of  the  subject  upon  absorption  and 
circulation  as  carried  on  in  animals,  and  to  thus,  also,  extend  the  anal- 
ogy to  the  philosophy  of  vegetable  heat,  indicate  the  harmony  in  the 
laws  which  govern  absorption  in  Plants,  the  circulation  of  sap,  and  the' 
secreted  products  of  vegetable  organization,  and  the  analogy  between 
these  and  the  corresponding  phenomena  of  animals  (§  293-295,  381, 
445  d-g,  and  references  in  1052  a;  also  §  409  hhy  k,  493  cc,  893  a). 

§  1054.  Absorption  by  the  roots  of  Plants  is  considered  an  inadequate 
explanation  of  the  circulation  of  Sap  among  those  who  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  capillary  attraction.  To  interpret  the  process,  the  leaf,  or  its 
equivalent,  has  been  assumed  as  especially  instrumental ;  serving  either 
as  an  exhausting  apparatus  by  evaporation,  or  under  the  designation  of 
endosmosis,  or  contributing  its  aid  by  supposed  chemical  influences, 
through  the  operation  of  light,  upon  the  ascending  sap.  Some  one  of 
these  hypotheses  is  considered  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  doctrine 
of  capillary  attraction  as  applicable  to  the  circulation  of  sap.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  all  the  remarkable  facts  as  to  the  elective  power  of  the 
roots  of  Plants  in  their  function  of  Absorption  are  left  to  be  resolved 
by  **  simple  imbibition"  or  the  "  lamp-wick"  doctrine,  as  it  comes  to  us 
from  Liebig,  Carpenter,  and  others  (§  289-292,  1052,  and  references 
there.     Also  §  350,  Nos.  26,  26J,  27,  77). 

An  ingenious  application  of  the  Chemical  philosophy  has  been  pro- 
pounded to  satisfy  (he  supposed  exigencies  of  capillary  attraction  not 
only  as  it  respects  the  ascent  of  sap,  but  as  affording  the  true  solution 
of  the  downward  motion ;  but  it  touches  not  the  elective  power  of  the 
roots.    This  hypothecs  is  alA  thought  to  be  a  new  obstacle  to  the  doc- 
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trine  which  ascribes  life  to  a  Plant,  and  the  dei>en(3ence  of  its  circulaiioii 
and  unique  products  upon  vital  actions,  and  notwithstanding,  also,  that 
Plants  poesesB  a  far  greater  organizing  power  than  animals  (§  11,  42, 
217,  298,  300,  1052);  have  exactly  the  same  organic  functions  as  ani- 
inals  (§  240) ;  and  generate  an  endless  variety  of  precise,  unique,  organic 
compounds  out  of  a  fluid  constituted  of  the  same  elements  aa  the  blood 
(S  34-37,  41-48,  130).  The  hypothesis  derives,  also,  no  little  import- 
ance from  jta  application  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  admis- 
sion that,  if  it  cannot  be  sustained  in  reference  to  Plants  it  must  be 
equally  groundless  in  regard  to  Animals.  The  doctrine  comes  feoom- 
mcnded  to  our  attention  by  its  distinguished  Advocates, 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  the  want  of  all  foundation  for 
the  more  comprehensive  principle  set  forth  by  Liebig,  and  of  which  the 
foregoing  is  a  coroUary,  that 

"  The  Cause  of  ike  dat^  of  Motion  w  to  he  found  m  a  series  ofchani^ 
t  which  the  fooil  undergoes  in  the  orgatusm^  and  t/iese  are  the  results  of  pro- 
\ce^es  of  decomposition  f  to  which  either  the  food  itself ,  or  the  structures  form' 
t  €d  from  it,  or  parts  of  organs^  are  subjecteif'  (§  350,  No.  l^panUtel  coiunms). 
This  summary  principle,  in  which  oxv^gen  gas  figures  conspicuously, 
I  IB  the  combustivc  doctrine  of  life.     The  Projector  held  it  to  be  applica- 
[ble  to  every  motion  and  to  all  the  phenomena  of  living  beings  in  health 
1  and  disease  (§  350,  Nos.  3,  7,  9,  10, 12,  15,  17 i,  21, 73,  S  350^),  and  even 
in  death  (S  350,  No,  49,  383).     It  was  laid  as  the  foundation  of  Thera- 
peutics {§  350f ).     It  was  also  made  to  explain  our  very  thoughts  and 
^  passions ;  those  being  also  imputed  to  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the 
combustible  elements  of  the  brain  (§  349  f,  1076  a),  and  which  led  us  to 
'  the  dcraonstralion  upon  "  TitE  Boi'l  and  Lnstijsct.''  It  is  the  circumstance, 
[also,  of  these  fundamental  doctrines  being  still  the  current  Medical  Phi- 
losophy that  has  prompted  another  part  of  the  Appendix  (§  433,  1034), 
I  clieerfully  conceded  that  the  foregoing  ''  summary  principle,  were  it 
I  true,  would  be  truly  beaulifuL"    I  therefore  felt  the  importance  of  show- 
ling  that  it  was  not  only  deficient  in  every  necessary  clement,  but  was 
{contradicted  by  all  the  phenomena  of  Sympathy,  and  by^  all  that  is 
[known  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.    I  am  thus  provided  with  a  vast 
I  series  of  facts  in  advance,  which  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  what 
]I  am  now  to  say  of  the  corollary  from  the  fundamental  doctrine-     This 
I  corollary  consists  in  the  application  of  the  general  doctrine,  above,  to  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  and  the  blood.     It  supposes  that 

The  movement  of  the  sap,  upward  and  downward,  is  generated  in  the 
,  leaf  by  the  action  of  light  in  promoting  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
iacid  gas,  that  '^  marrelhus  power  possessed  by  Plants"  (§  350,  Nos.  68, 
l73,  74,  76,  §  1052),     The  imperfect  ascending  fluid  is  thus  converted  in 
rthc  leaf  into  perfect  sap,  and  the  cliange  is  supposed  to  institute  a  pro- 
pelling force  in  the  imperfect  juice^  by  which  the  perfected  sap  is  driven 
out  of  the  leaf  and  tbrough  its  downward  course.    T\m  force,  generated 
in  the  leaf,  is  also  considered,  from  the  motion  which  ensues  in  that  part, 
as  the  most  essential  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  or  that  the  fluid  is 
UhuB  lifted  from  the  roots  to  the  summit  of  the  most  \okj  trees.     Such, 
then,  is  the  ingenious  doctrine  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  sab- 
stitute  for  capillary  attraction  in  expounding  the  circulation  of  Plants; 
as  the  illustration  drawn  from  a  **  lamp- wick''  was  found  to  be  applica- 
ble only  to  the  radicles  in  their  supposed  office  of  **  simple  imbibition'* 
(§  289-293). 
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This  principle  has  the  merit  of  appearing  to  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  circulation  in  animals  as  to  that  of  plants  (§  350,  No.  73,  &c),  and 
it  forms  a  remarkable  instance  of  consistency  in  a  somewhat  comprehen- 
sive range  of  a  purely  flEictitions  hypothesis,  though  it  is  regardless  of  all 
the  overpowering  facts  which  declare  its  artificial  character.  The  pul- 
monary circulation  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  venous  blood,  in  consequence  of  which 
this  Mood  drives  the  decarbonized  into  the  left  auricle.  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  systemic  or  greater  circulation,  the  order  of  things  is  reversed ;  for 
here  the  motion  is  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with 
the  '*  structures  formed  out  of  the  food."  The  same  order  of  events  ob- 
tains in  the  liver — all  referable  to  '^  a  series  of  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  organism,"  &c.  This  is  Liebig's  doctrine  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  sap,  as  expressed  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  and 
as  may  be  seen  farther  in  §  350,  Nos.  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10  15,  parallel  col- 
umns, and  §  383.  But  the  most  curious  £Gu;ts  about  it  are,  as  I  formerly 
said,  that  it  ^'  considers  the  circulation  of  the  blood  due  to  the  agencies 
of  oxygen,  and  not  at  all  to  the  action  of  the  heart,*'  and  that  it  '*  is  the 
chemical  substitute  for  the  medical  aphorism, '  tdfi  irritcUio  ibi  ajffktxus,' " 
and  that  it  is  made  the  grand  basis  of  all  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
(§  350,  No.  10,  §  350j^50f ).  The  latter,  indeed,  should  naturally  flow 
from  the  main  physiological  doctrine,  if  Nature  be  truly  represented  by 
this  (§  1  a,  2  ft,  383,  447^  a,  638,  1089). 

Doubtless,  this  remarkable  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
might  have  been  left  to  itself  had  it  not  been  incorporated  in  the  lead- 
ing works  upon  Physiology,  as  in  Dr.  Carpenter's,  and  even  carried  into 
popular  systems,  as  by  Mrs.  Willard,  whose  appropriation  of  the  philos- 
ophy is  regarded  by  Dr.  Cartwright  (in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal)  as  singularly  ingenious  and  original  (§  349  d,  433). 

It  is  simply  my  remaining  object,  however,  to  inquire  into  the  sup- 
posed condition  of  the  circulation  in  plants,  as  in  all  other  relative  top- 
ics concerning  man  and  animals  the  ground  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plored, and  since,  also,  if  the  hj^thesis  can  be  contradicted  here,  it  must 
equally  fail,  as  is  admitted,  in  respect  to  animals.  I  shall  also  endeav- 
our to  avoid  a  repetition  of  whatever  I  may  have  hitherto  said,  and  limit 
myself  to  the  statement  of  a  few  simple  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  hypothesis  contains 
a  fatal  element — the  prodigious  amount  offeree  which  is  said  to  be  gen- 
erated in  the  leaf,  as  well  as  in  the  lungs  and  other  sofl  structures  of  an- 
imab.  On  this  point  I  am  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Chem- 
ists, who  say  that  such  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  are  supposed  to  be  in  progress  for  the  production  of  motion.  As 
expressed  by  these  Philosophers,  who  designate  it  as  ^'an  inexpressible 
force,**  or  compare  it,  like  Liebig,  to  a  "  steam-engine"  (§  350,  No.  15), 
it  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  any  purposes  in  artillery  or  in  blast- 
ing rocks  (§  392,  c). 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  many  other  circumstances  attending  the 
circulation  in  Plants,  as  well  as  Animals,  not  hitherto  considered,  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  interpret  by  the  Chemical  doctrine,  but  which 
are  readily  explained  by  the  Vital.  Where,  for  example,  is  the  auxili- 
ary power  to  capillary  attraction  (if  the  latter  be  included) — ^where,  the 
leaves,  or  even  buds,  when  vegetation  starts  fixnn  its  hybemating  state 
in  northern  countrieBt    Observe  the  Acer  saochanntmh^^e  remarkable 
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Tigoor  of  iU  cifeailation  before  Uiere  b  a  d^^  la- 

deed,  the  hanrest  of  DUtpleHnigBr  often  takes  place  in  the  NortlMKiLStaieR 
while  the  earth  is  eovered  inih  aoow  to  the  dqith  of  mai^  feet.  Tlie, 
ciiciilaiiony  too,  is  most  vigorous  after  frosty  m^ts  succeeded  bjr  mam 
momings;  aodwhenthetemperatiireoftheairriaeB^&ranig^iortw^ 
to  some  40^  F^  the  flow  of  sap  is  apt  to  be  greatly  <|iminishod,  bat  m 
restored  in  pn^hsion  on  the  rrtnrn  of  frost  What  in  Gheniiatij  wiA 
explain  such  a  phenomeDont  And,  if  it  retreat  before  obstacles  of  dda 
nature,  most  it  not  abandon  the  whole  groundt  Nay,  how  p^^prMt  itm 
fivoe  of  a  single  fiict,  when  it  is  conadered  that  the  phenomenon  is  dan 
to  the  effiact  of  heat  as  a  vital  agent  on  the  irritability  of  vopetahle  or- 
ganisation, and,  singulariy  enough,  as  admitted  by  lAMg  9  850,  Not 
65);  and  whether  operating  at  the  higher  and  more  unifimn  d^grees^  or. 
alternating  at  the  freenng  point,  the  exact  explanation  is  involved  in  the 
]bm  of  Vital  Habit,  as  set  forth  in  these  Institutes  at  pages  d6S-S7a 

Such,  mainly,  is  also  true  of  the  Vitu  vmi/era,  whidi  was  the  snlgeGl 
of  many  ingenious  experiments  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hales,  as  append 
in  his  Vcff^able  StaHca,  And  this  brings  us  upon  the  fiishionable  gromd 
at  whidi  I  have  been  aiming— that  of  ^  Experimental  FhiloaophgR.** 
These  experiments  are  allowed  to  have  been  ably  and  critical^  condnel** 
ed,  and  are  standard  refarqttces>  Let  us,  tberefiire,  inteirogate  some  of: 
these  experiments,  and  see  how  £ur  they  odneqiond  with  Nature^  or  how 
far  they  contradict  her  and  bear  out  the  Chembt ;  and  let  ua^  ai  the 
same  time,  take  along  the  corroborating  testimony  of  other  <wninttit  ob» 
senrerB,  who  were  obliged  to  condnde  that  "the  sap  moves. with 
velodty  and  fiirce,  that  it  must  be  propelled  by  vital  contractions 
dilatations  of  the  vessels"  (§  298).  Now,  in  some  of  Dr.  Hale*s 
ments  there  was  not  only  an  absence  of  leaves  and  buds,  but  the  i 
alone  was  the  subject  of  observation.  There  was  wanting,  therefore, 
every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  fundamental  requisite  of  the 
Chemist,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say,  what  is  considered  indispensable  by 
all  the  physical  Philosophers  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  capillazy  attrac> 
tion  as  it  regards  the  ascent  of  sap.  Take,  as  an  example^  Ibp.  lazvi 
Thus: 

''April  6th,  at  9  A.M.  I  cut  off  a  vine,  on  a  Southern  aq[)ect,  two 
feet  nine  inches  from  the  ground.  The  remaining  stem  had  no  lateral 
branches.  It  was  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  fixed  on  its 
top  the  mercurial  gauge  ;*'  of  double  curve,  to  admit  the  flow  of  a  few 
inches  of  sap. 

For  several  days  the  mercury  was  more  or  less  pushed  up  by  the  sap^ 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  ''  April  14th,  at  7  A JkL  the 
mercury  rose  to  20  inches  high.  At  9  A.M.  22  inches.  Fine  warm 
sunshine.  Here  we  see  that  ^e  warm  morning  gives  a  fresh  vigor  to 
the  sap."  "April  18th  (12th  day),  at  7  A.M.  mercury  32  inches  high, 
and  would  have  risen  higher  if  there  had  been  more  mercury  in  the 
^ugo.  From  this  time  to  May  5th  the  force  gradually  decreased  [the 
life  of  the  plant  giving  way].  On  the  18th  of  April  the  force  ,of  the 
sap  was  equal  to  36  feet  height  of  water.  Here,  the  force  of  the  rising 
sap  in  the  morning,"  the  doctor  condudes,  ^^  is  plainly  owing  to  the  energy 
of  the  root  and  stemJ' 

In  another  and  similar  experiment,  at  the  same  time,  "  the  mercurial 
gauge  being  fixed  near  the  bottom  of  a  vine,  the  mercury  was  raised  by 
the  force  of  the  sap  38  inches,  equal  to  43  leet+3  indies+i-  height  of 
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water ;  which  force  is  near  five  times  greater  than  the  force  of  the  blood 
in  the  great  crural  artery  of  a  horse ;  seven  times  greater  than  the  force 
of  the  blood  in  the  like  artery  of  a  dog ;  and  eight  times  greater  than 
the  blood*s  force  in  the  same  artery  of  a  fallow  doe/'  as  ascertained  by 
the  rise  of  the  blood  in  long  glass  tubes. 

In  these  experiments  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  all  the  physical 
hypotheses  fail,  since  all  of  them  assume  that  the  leaf,  or  its  equivalent, 
is  indispensable  to  the  progressive  rise  of  the  sap.  The  result,  I  say, 
shows,  what  all  organic  nature  teaches,  that  so  important  a  function  as 
the  circulation,  and  so  exceedingly  variable  as  in  plants,  yet  most  ex- 
actly suited  in  every  species  and  every  individual  (but  varied  in  all  the 
species),  to  the  methodical  steps  in  vegetation,  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  capricious  operation  of  any  chemical  or  physical  agencies,  and  that 
a  force  is  established  at  the  very  base  of  a  plant,  that  shall  not  fail  of 
the  exigencies  of  vegetable  life  according  to  its  progressive  changes 
(§  392  b,  394) ;  and  the  same  general  principle  may  be  affirmed  of  every 
great  function  of  organic  life.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  sap  is 
moved  by  something  peculiar  to  living  beings,  and  this  is  called  a  vital 
action.  The  motion  which  we  have  seen,  however,  would  pr^ve  utter- 
ly destructive  to  the  leaf,  and  even  to  all  delicate  branches,  without  a 
gradually  countervailing  influence  upon  that  action,  and  the  subdivision 
of  vessels  will  not  alone  explain  the  diminution  of  force.  AVe  must 
hence  infer,  what  is  denoted  by  other  important  facts,  that  the  reduction 
of  force  arises,  also,  from  a  modified  action  in  the  vessels  leading  to  the 
twigs  and  bud,  as  well  as  in  the  bud,  or  leaf,  itself.  Here  a  new  action 
is  set  up,  and  a  new  motion  of  the  sap  begins,  which  is  propagated  along 
its  downward  course  by  a  universal  action  of  the  vascular  system,  mod- 
ified in  different  parts  according  to  the  special  final  causes  of  each  part 

Although  there  were  no  leaves  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  and,  in- 
deed, only  a  short  stump  of  the  vine,  the  results  were  not  unexpected 
to  the  Philosopher,  who  adopts  the  theory  that  the  circulation  of  sap  is 
owing  to  temperature.  But  temperature  could  not  be  always  made  to 
explain  the  phenomena.  Capillary  Attraction  was  little  understood,  and 
Chemistry  was  yet  unfiedged.  Accordingly,  as  in  all  cases  where  genius 
departs  from  Nature,  even  the  acute  mind  of  Dr.  Hales  has  a  special  hy- 
pothesis for  each  apparent  difficulty;  sometimes  borrowing  from  the 
theory  of  the  Vitalist,  though  less  so  than  most  Organic  Chemists,  and, 
like  the  latter,  actually  raising  hypotheses  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other  (§  350,  &c.).  Take  the  following  examples,  where  the  leaves  had 
obtained  their  full  development,  and  which  will  farther  show  the  error 
of  the  physical  hypotheses.     Thus : 

"July  4th,  at  noon,  I  cut  off  within  three  inches  of  the  ground  an- 
other vine  on  the  South  aspect,  and  fixed  to  it  a  tube  seven  feet  high, 
and  filled  it  with  water,  which  was  imbibed  by  the  root,  the  first  day, 
at  the  rcUe  of  afoot  in  an  hour,  but  the  next  day  much  more  slowly ;  yet 
it  was  continually  sinking,  so  that  at  noonday  I  could  not  see  it  so 
much  as  stationary" — the  life  of  the  stump  now  giving  way. 

Here  are  two  important  facts.  There  was  no  apparent  upward  force, 
though  there  may  have  been  some  mingling  of  the  sap  with  the  water ; 
and,  secondly,  the  water  being  vitally  adapted  to  the  plant,  it  was  lit- 
erally carried  down  to  the  roots  from  the  tube  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  an 
hour.  There  was  no  chemistry  here  to  effect  or  in  any  manner  influ- 
ence the  deacent;  and  the  water  went  the  wrong  way  for  capillary  attrao- 
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tion,  Tlie  hypotbosis  of  gravity  would  be  absurd^  wliile  it  is,  also,  coa- 
inulicted  by  the  pivctding  experiments ;  and  the  descent  of  the  jiap  has 
been  a  greater  problem  to  our  rival  friends  than  it*  ascent  The  import- 
ance and  compuss  of  the  proof  will  be  at  once  perceived.  But  be,  who 
made  the  experiment,  seeing  the  want  of  agreement  with  the  preceding, 
thought,  like  a  great  many  other  Philosopher?,  that  a  conflicting  fact 
would  justify  a  special  hypothesi*-  Let  us  therefore  Iiear  the  doctor 
upon  this  troublesome  point.     Thus: 

**  Now,  since  the  How  of  sap  ceased  at  once,  as  soon  aa  the  vine  was 
cut  olT  the  stem,  the  priueipai  cau^e  of  its  rise  must^  at  the  same  timiv 
be  taken  away,  viz.,  ifte  great  perspiration  of  the  leaves.^^ 

That  is  the  doctrine,  along  with  capillary  attraction,  of  a  large  section 
of  tlie  physical  school ;  but  it  supplies  no  aliment  to  Chemistry,  In  all 
the  cases,  the  blunders  arise  from  a  defective  observation  of  fects^  and 
from  an  ignorance  in  the  difference  between  the  physiological  oandition 
of  the  vine  and  of  other  plants  before  and  after  leafing  (§  1034),  In  the 
experiments  first  recited,  the  vine  was  in  its  budding  season,  when  vege- 
table life  is  in  highest  activity,  and  hence  the  profusion  of  sap,  the  Ibree 
of  its  cir<;ulation,  and  the  development  of  heat  (§  445,  f,  /).  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  hist  experiment  Nature  had  accomplished  her  greatest  of 
objects  in  the  development  of  the  leaves  ;  and  Dr.  Hales  might  have  am- 
putated the  largest  limb,  with  all  the  other  leaves  remaining,  and  thefe 
would  tiave  been  no  bleeding-  The  same  descent  of  the  gap  would  have 
occurred,  and  prompted  a  different  hypothesis, 

And  now  contrast  the  foregoing  experiment  with  his  conclusion  as 
expressed  in  &//.  xxxviii.;  the  worda  in  italics  being  designed  by  myn^lf 
to  facilitate  the  hasty  i*eader.  It  is  a  hypothesis,  directly  opposed  to  the 
preceding,  for  the  pm*posG  of  expounding  another  fact : 

"The  sap/'  says  the  doctor,  ■** begins  to  rise  sooner  in  the  morning  in 
cool  weather  than  after  hot  days;  the  reason  of  whirh  may  be,  because 
in  hot  weather  much  being  evaporated,  it  is  not  so  ^oon  supplied  by  UiA 
roota  as  in  cool  weather,  when  less  is  eraporateJ,'*  In  £17;.  xlvi.  he  saja, 
"It  was  found  that  the  trunk  and  branches  of  vines  were  always  in  an 
imbihitifj  state,  cmised  by  tlie  grmt  jterFpiraiion  of  the  leaves^  except  in  tfit 
hhx'iUtuj  seasou^^*  when  there  ai*e  no  leaves.  At  that  season  the  problem 
of  the  stuaip  led  him  to  conclude  that  "  tlic  force  of  the  rising  sap  is 
plainly  owing  to  the  enei-gy  0/  Ihf  root  and  aUm''^  (iErp.  xxvi.).  Will  the 
Chemist  explain '? 

In  one  of  his  experiments  he  attributes  an  effect  to  the  "sun's  warmtli," 
in  making  the  vessels  ^Uliiate  and  contract  a  little^'*  This  13  what  bo 
means  by  **  the  emrfjif  of  the  root  and  stem.**  Had  he  adhered  to  tliat 
explanation,  and  had  he  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  pbjrsiological  laws 
of  vegetable  lite,  ho  would  have  had  no  ditlicult  problems  to  expound,  no 
confiictieg  expermients,  no  contradictions  of  himself.  Few  Philosophers, 
however,  as  little  informed  in  the  philosophy  of  organic  life,  have  been 
as  accurate  in  their  experiments,  or  more  capable  of  reasoning  upon  the 
facts,  than  l>n  Hales.  But  thus  it  ever  is  with  all  who  depart  from 
their  main  field  of  operations  to  build  up  the  difficult  parts  of  other  sci- 
ences. Hales  was  a  divine,  and,  although  adroit  in  cxperimenU,  and 
better  qualified  by  iniparti^d  habits  than  the  Chemist,  it  is  no  detraction 
from  his  (or  their)  exalted  merits  to  say,  that  he  knew  so  little  of  Phys- 
iology he  was  incapable  of  applying  or  even  perceiving  the  facts  which 
the  student  of  organic  nature-may  readily  seize  and  convert  to  the  phi- 
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losophj  of  life,  and  turn  ag^nst  the  conclusions  of  the  original  ob- 
server (p.  923-925,  HuMBOUxr). 

Am  I  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  conclude,  from  these  few  observations 
alone,  that  organic  beings  are  contradistinguished  from  inorganic  by  what 
is  popularly  Jbiown  as  life,  or  vitality,  and  with  the  summary  remarks  of 
one  of  the  greatest  scientific  Botanists  of  the  age.  Professor  Lindley,  of 
the  London  University,  as  expressed  in  his  able  analysis  of  the  <'  First 
Principles  of  Botany,"  that, 

1st.  '^  The  movement  of  the  sap  depends  upon  a  vital  irritability,  and 
is  independent  of  mechanical  causes"  (§  185, 188, 188^). 

2d.  "  The  proximate  principles  are  formed  by  the  vital  powers  of  the 
plant  acting,  in  conjunction  with  air  and  light,  upon  the  fluids  contained 
in  its  system." 

3d.  ^^  A II 'the  phenomena  connected  with  the  growth  of  plants  are  caused 
by  an  inherent  vital  action"  (§  293). 

§  1055.  I  shall  conclude  the  forgoing  subject  relative  to  the  circula- 
tion in  Plants  (§  1054)  by  a  quotation  from  Liebig's  ^^  Researches  on  the 
Chemistry  of  Food,  and  the  Motion  of  the  Juices  in  the  Animal  Body^** 
as  a  farther  justification  of  what  I  have  said  of  the  tampering  of  Chem- 
bts  with  the  philosophy  of  organic  life,  in  former  sections  (§  5,  276 J, 
676  bj  1006  a,  1034,  &c.),  and  that  it  may  be  compared  with  §  350,  ;?ar- 
cUlel  columnsj  and  §  350^  n.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  nearly  the  com- 
mon doctrine  relative  to  the  evaporation  by  leaves  in  explaining  the 
circulation  of  sap,  as  propounded  by  Dr.  Hales  (S  1054).  Professor 
Liebig  infers  the  principle  from  experiments  made  upon  dried  mem- 
branes !  as  he  had  formerly  done  of  the  circulation  in  Plants  from  the 
action  of  "  a  lamp-wick"  (§  289).  Having  found  the  membranes  pervi- 
ous to  water,  oil,  &c,  ho  proceeds  to  say,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Hors- 
ford,  republished  in  the  ^^  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts'*  (May, 
1848,  p.  415),  and  which  I  quote  for  the  brevity  of  the  conclusion,  that 

"  The  employment  of  these  results  upon  the  processes  in  the  animal 
body  scarcely  requires  a  more  detailed  explanation. 

"  The  surface  of  the  body  is  the  membrane  from  which  evaporation 
goes  constantly  forward.  In  consequence  of  this  evaporation,  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  in  obedience  to  atmospheric  pressure,  experience  mo- 
tion in  the  direction  towards  the  evaporating  surface.  This  is  obviously 
the  chief  cause  of  the  passage  of  the  nutritious  fluids  through  the  walls 
of  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  cause  of  their  distribution  through  the  body.  We 
kn#^  now  what  important  function  the  skin  fulfils  through  evaporation"  I 
(§  350^,  n-q.)  Our  Author  did  not  even  think  so  far  as  to  consider  the 
perpetual  vicissitudes  of  the  skin  in  that  respect,  nor  how  wonderfully 
the  blood  becomes  concentrated  in  the  great  internal  vessels  in  the  sweat- 
ing stage  of  the  malignant  cholera,  or  as  the  same  phenomena  distin- 
guish a  paroxysm  of  fear.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  this  distin- 
guished Leader  in  Physiology  here  loses  sight  completely  of  his  universal 
chemical  doctrine  of  motion,  which  had  been  put  forth  in  his  '^  Animal 
Chemistry"  (§  1054).  It  forms,  therefore,  another  antagonism  for  the 
Parallel  Columns. 

If  we  may  have  sometimes  appeared  deficient  in  dignified  sobriety  on 
fflmilar  occasions,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  render  an  apolo- 
gy, but  have  relied  implicitly  upon  the  sympathy  of  intelligent  readers ; 
and  while  we  have  not  laughed  at  the  able  Chemists  who  have  taken 
upon  themselYes  the  labour  of  persuading  Physicians  that  animals  are 
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only  minerals,  but  rather  at  the  latter,  nor  have  been  offended  at  the  ar- 
rogance which  admits  no  penetration  of  the  most  hidden  reeegses  of  Na- 
ture but  through  that  veil  of  ignorance  which  betrayed  the  Crispin  into 
the  immortal  rebuke  of  Apellca,  wo  have,  neverthelesSy  in  our  zeal  to 
save  something  from  the  wreck,  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  the  pre* 
ecpts  of  the  Laboratory  justify  our  application  of  that  rebuke ;  nor  do 
we  feel  responsible  for  any  risible  consequences, 

EXPERIMENTS    BY    MYSELF    TO    ASCERTAIN   WBETHEK    TUE   QUAKTJTY    OF 
BLOOD  CIRCULATING  IN  THE  BRAIN  MAY  BE  REDUCED  ART1FICIALLT« 

§  1056.  As  the  question  whether  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brnixi  may 
be  brought  under  the  influence  of  bloodletting  like  those  in  other  pttrtt 
of  the  body  is*  intimately  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  operation 
of  loss  of  blood,  as  set  forth  in  these  Iiiatilntes  (§  941,  950,  975^  ^c,}, 
and  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  intiammatory  and 
congestive  affections  of  the  brain  (§  971-980,  &c.),  I  shall  naw  introduce 
some  experiments  which  1  made  many  years  ago  in  reference  to  the  ittb- 
ject  before  ii8.  Wliatover  may  be  thought  of  the  theoretieal  conclustODi^ 
the  expenracnts  demonstrate  that  the  brain  is  on  common  ground  witli 
all  other  organs  as  it  respects  the  *Mnfluences  of  bloodletting,**  und  that 
is  the  important  end  at  which  1  am  now  inviting  the  attention  of  the 
reader;  nor  am  I  awai*o  that  the  experiments  have  been  ioralidated* 
They  wei^  communicated  to  Dr,  James  Johason»  Editor  of  the  Medico^ 
C/w-urgiail  Iievkm%  London^  in  1834,  who  published  an  abstract  of  the 
Article  in  the  April  Number  of  the  Review  for  that  year,  and  which  wa» 
introduced  by  the  follawiDg  prefator)^  remarks : 

**The  Editor  having  received  a  long  paper  from  Dr,  Paine,  of  New 
York,  is  unable  to  insert  it  in  the  Mt'd-  Ch'r.  Heritrw^  into  wliich  no  orig- 
inal articles  can  be  admitted,  excepting  some  short  cxises  or  pieces  ofiik- 
telligence.  The  Editor,  however,  has  had  a  short  analysis  of  Dr.  Paine's 
paper  drawn  up,  &c,  J.  J." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  "  the  analysis :" 

"IVIarked  and  conllicting  differences  of  opinion  prevail^  relative  to  the 
proximate  cause  of  cerebral  affections.  These  ditlercnces  we  may  truly 
ascribe  to  the  i^idely  opposite  conclusions  which  Physiologists  have  ar- 
rived at  as  to  the  fimctions  of  the  brain,  more  particularly  of  ihe  state 
of  its  circulation.  Dr.  Paine  instituted  a  suite  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  normal  state  of  the  brain,  so  far  as  informaticfi  so 
derived  might  be  connected  with  its  abnormal  change*, 

*^That  the  brain  is  naturally  incompressible,  he  regards  as  an  estAb- 
lished  truth.  But,  with  reference  to  the  opinion  that  the  cranium  must 
always  be  filled,  he  thinks  *  the  spaces  which  exist  between  the  parietcs 
of  the  ventricles,  between  the  membranes,  the  skull,  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain,  &c.,  are  not  necessarily  occupied  by  a  serous  fluid,  but  must 
be,  in  part,  pervaded  by  an  ac|ucous  vapour,  which  is,  of  course,  suscep- 
tible of  condensation,  not  only  from  the  decline  of  caloric,  but  by  any 
power  exceeding  its  force  of  expansion.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand*  the 
elasticity  of  the  vapour  will  promote  a  reduction,  by  loss  of  blood,  of 
the  contents  of  the  cerebral  bloodvesselB  to  any  extent.  The  e^dstence 
of  such  an  elastic  vapour  is  inferable  from  what  is  known  to  exist  m 
other  cavities  of  the  body,  and  from  what  is  respired  from  the  lungs.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  far  more  strongly  pronounced  in  the  cavity  af  the 
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cranium  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  pressure,  excit- 
ing so  far  as  this  operates  through  the  openings  in  the  i^uU.' 

"  To  get  rid  of  sources  of  ambiguity,  connected  with  the  otherwise  un- 
determined question,  whether  such  vapor  existed  naturally,  or  was  pro- 
duced during  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  brain,  experiments  were 
performed  (on  calves),  so  as  to  exhaust  the  system  of  its  blood.  With 
the  results  of  Kellie's  experiments  Dr.  Paine  premises  a  statement  of  hb 
unacquaintance,  but  hazards  a  supposition  that  the  animals  may  have 
been  so  bled  by  Kellie  as  to  occasion  fatal  syncope  *  before  the  body  was 
deprived  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  and  that,  as  condensation  of  the  vapour 
has  taken  place  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  the  blood  has  rushed  into 
the  brain  to  supply  the  vacuum.  Such,  indeed,  would  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  vapour  so  condensed,  and  of  any  blood  remaining  in  the 
aorta,  the  cava,  or  the  great  branches  connected  with  those  of  the  head. 
For  this  reason  we  shall  always  find  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  in  the  hu- 
man subject,  fully  occupied  by  solid  and  fluid  matter,  to  whatever  extent 
depletion  may  have  been  carried,  unless  the  patient  may  have  been  tre- 
panned during  life,  or  before  any  reduction  of  the  natural  temperature. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  vapour  cannot  have  existed  within  the 
cavity  of  the  skull  during  life  because  it  is  fully  occupied  by  incompress- 
ible matter  afler  death.' 

"The  calves  were  experimented  upon  in  this  way:  The  aorta  near 
the  heart,  or  the  descending  cava,  was  opened,  when  so  rapid  was  the 
hemorrhage  that  the  heart's  action  ended  only  on  the  vessels'  being  fully 
emptied.  Lest  condensation  of  vapour  should  possibly  have  arisen  from 
reduction  of  temperature,  the  head  was  instantly  removed  after  the  ani- 
mal died.  On  examination.  Dr.  Paine  ^  uniformly  found  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  membranes  nearly  deprived  of  their  contents,  and  the  organ 
perfectly  blanched,^  No  disproportion  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood  was 
observed,  whether  the  animal  had  been  trepanned,  or  the  external  air 
excluded.  The  serum  exhibited  only  '  a  tinge  of  red!  when  the  brain 
was  opened  up,  and,  therefore,  there  could  be  but  very  little  blood  in  its 
vessels,  or  those  of  the  pia  mater.  Not  more  than  half  a  drachm,  and 
^always  quite  as  much  when  the  animal  had  been  trepanned,'  was  ob- 
served in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  Calves  were  judiciously  select- 
ed in  preference  to  dogs,  being  less  troublesome,  and  probably  less  liable 
to  cerebral  excitement  during  '  an  operation  requiring  some  dissection.' 

"  The  cranial  contents  were  determined  by  comparing  their  weight 
with  a  bulk  of  distilled  water  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  cavity.  Tlie 
dura  mater  was  not  included,  and  its  sinuses  were  not  disturbed  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  water.     Here  are  the  results : 

-   «   .      .  „  ,  *>*"■  ^"-  &"• 

1.  Brain — skull  trepanned 10  4      20 

Water— difltilled .  .* 10  4      10 

2.  Brain— skull  trepanned 9  4      25 

Water— distilled 9  2        0 

8.  Brain — skull  trepanned 10  3  26 

Water— distilled 10  2  6 

1.  Brain— skull  entire 11  1  6 

Water— distilled 10  7  20 

2.  Brain — skull  entire 10  6  10 

Water— distilled 10  4  50 

8.  Brain— «kull  entire 10      2      40 

Water— distilled 10      0      62 

''On  injecting  quicksilver  into  the  hamam  brain  an  equal  bulk  of 
i>loody  serum  was  always  expelled.    The  average  quantity  of  quicksil- 
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VCT,  on  iDJectlon  into  the  brains  of  animals  bled  to  death,  was  *t«ro 
pound*  in  brains  weighing  ten  ounces'  (5x);  the  sinuses  of  the  dui^a 
mater  admitted  the  muatimum  of  this  proportion. 

**  If  these  experiments  bo  correct,  and  otherwise  trustworthy,  lecB 
blood  circulates  within  iho  head  than  has  been  supiK)sed ;  and  the  amount 
of  sanguineous  effusion  has  probably  been  overrated,  unless  the  ratio  be 
higher  in  the  human  species. 

*' Independently  of  the  exp^^riments,  Dr.  Paino  thinks  that  wo  are 
autliorized  in  believing  the  eirculation  within  the  substance  of  the  brain 
to  be  slow,  and  tho  quantity  of  blood  sraalL  As  the  organ  chiefly  fills 
the  cavity,  little  space  only  can  be  allotted  to  the  membranes,  and  still 
lefl3  to  their  chief  vessels.  The  experiments  sust^iin  the  conclusions  de- 
rived from  anatomical  facts,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  is  much  more 
reduced  than  has  often  been  conjectured,  Tho  very  sparing  provtsioti 
of  absorbents  wdth  which  the  bmin  is  provided  is  *  a  negative  argument^' 
in  l)r,  Piihie*s  opinion,  *  tliat  the  braiii  has  less  use  for  blood  than  other 
parts  of  the  system^  where  these  vessels  abound.'  'To  obtain  a  glow 
circidiition,  an  abundant  and  equable  supply  of  blood  was  required ;  we 
find  this  provision  made*  Are  not  those  vessels  large  and  powerful^ 
which  convey  blooil  from  tlic  aortLi  to  the  confines  of  the  brain  i  And 
do  wo  nut  see  tho  bruin  carefully  protected  against  the  force  of  its  own 
circulation  r  Here  we  cannot  but  admire  the  philosophic  views  enter- 
tained by  I)r,  Paine,  which,  however,  the  neccs^iry  limits  allotted  to  his 
Article  only  permit  us  thus  to  glance  at, — Note  Op.  112K 

'*  The  rate  at  which  the  blood  circulates  in  the  membranes  is  inferred 
to  be  much  more  active  than  that  within  the  proper  substance  of  the 
organ  ;  the  bulk  of  transmitted  blood  being  con  lined  to  the  membranes. 
Yet,  from  the  tortuous  course  of  their  vessels,  the  circulating  fluid  must 
pass  slowly  compared  to  its  progress  in  other  great  organs.  It  is  prob- 
able, too,  from  such  considerations,  that  in  health  the  jtroportion  of  serum 
varies.  If  so,  a  variable  state  within  the  cranium  is  denoted;  and  the 
norma!  proportion  of  blood  being  ever,  probably,  nearly  the  same,  it  fol- 
lows, in  Dr.  Paine*8  opinion,  that  *  any  preternatural  space  must  have 
been  occupied  by  vapour.'  In  accordance  with  the  results  of  our  Au- 
thor's experiments,  we  have  these  principles  deduced  for  practical  guid- 
ance, that 

*■* ""  Blood  may  be  abstracted  from  the  brain  in  the  same  manner  fund 
to  the  same  extent  as  from  other  organs. 

"  *niat  there  takes  phice  necessarily  an  active  contraction  of  the  blood" 
vessels  of  the  hraiti^  as  tho  exhaustion  of  their  blood  follows  equally  when 
the  external  air  is  not  admitted  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

"  *  That  there  must  he  a  production  or  expansion  of  aqueous  vapour 
corrcspondbig  in  hulk  and  elasticity  with  the  diminished  quantity  of 
blood  and  the  decrease  of  pressure  from  the  force  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels. 

"  *  That  the  natural  proportion  of  blood  found  in  the  brain,  after  its 
copious  abstraction  from  the  system,  arises  from  a  quantity  still  remain- 
ing in  the  vessels  connected  with  those  of  the  head,  and  which  rushes 
into  the  brain  after  death  to  supply  the  viicuum  produced  by  the  con- 
densation of  the  vapour  generated  during  the  contraction  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,' 

"  Dr.  Paine  arguejj  that  the  living  system  is  under  the  government  of 
uniform  laws.     Universal  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels — a  contrac- 
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tion  greater  in  the  extreme  vessels  than  what  is  explicable  by  the  mere 
loss,  is  observed  to  be  attendant  on  the  abstraction  of  blood  (§  746  Oy  912, 
931,  935  h-e,  988  by  944  a-^^  &c.).  Is  not  a  similar  contraction  ex- 
tended to  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  not  less  from  the  withdrawal  of  blood, 
than  likewise  ^  through  the  influence  of  sympathy  with  the  vascular  ac- 
tion throughout  the  body,  an  influence  rendered  still  more  probable  by 
the  propagation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  along  the  arteries  of  the  hrain; 
that  the  topical  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  and  leeching,  if  not  also 
vesication,  operates  by  producing  a  sympathetic  contraction  of  the  ves- 
sels within  the  brain ;  that  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  relieved  on  a 
common  principle ;  and  that  opposite  inferences  would  involve  the  re- 
markable exemption  of  a  part  from  the  operation  of  general  laws,  and 
a  violation  of  the  usual  simplicity  of  Design?'  (§  516  rf,  756  *,  893  a-t, 
915-921,  939,  974, 1039).— Note  Q  p.  1122. 

^'  The  varying  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  brain  renders  proba- 
ble the  existence  of  an  elastic  vapor.  This,  it  is  inferred,  is  rendered 
yet  more  probable  from  the  rapid  production  of  vapor  when  the  temper- 
ature is  at  98^  F.,  atmospheric  pressure  being  removed,  which  must  be 
greatly  the  case  within  the  cranium,  and  allowing,  also,  for  '  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circulating  fluid.'  '  Equal  increments  of  temperature,  by  in- 
creasing in  geometric  progression  the  force  of  vapor,  would  tend  to  em- 
barrass the  functions  of  the  brain.  But  an  admirable  provision  of 
Nature  guards  against  the  occurrence  of  such  casualties.'  As  the  bony 
inclosure  excluded  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  minus  the  open- 
ings at  the  base  of  the  skull,  ^  the  generation  of  an  elastic  vapor  is  pro- 
vided, the  pressure  of  which  at  98°  F.  to  the  ratio  of  steam  at  212°,  is 
as  1 J  to  80.  It  will  therefore  admit  of  an  easy  condensation,  such  prob- 
ably as  would  be  produced  by  an  increased  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  and  more  especially  by  blood  extravasated;*  and  however  the 
general  force  of  the  circulation  may  be  undetermined,  it  is  abundantly 
obvious,  from  the  tortuous  course  of  the  vessels,  and  their  minute  subdi- 
vision before  entering  the  substance  of  the  brain,  that  the  current  is  here 
sluggish  and  easily  resisted,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  capillary  circu- 
lation depends  upon  the  vis  a  ierffOy  as  it  does  not  (§  892,  c).  It  will  not, 
therefore,  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  exists  this  farther  harmoni- 
ous relation,  by  which  the  ordinary  force  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  ac- 
curately counterbalanced  by  an  aqueous  vapour.' 

'^  The  minute  subdivision  of  vessels  before  entering  the  substance  of 
the  brain — the  obstacles  checking  the  impetus  of  blood  from  the  heart's 
action — the  absence  of  valves  in  the  cerebral  veins — the  remarkable  dis- 
tribution of  the  sympathetic  n€rrtf,»&c.,  are,  in  Dr.  Paine's  opinion,  so 
many  powerful  motives  for  believing  that  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is 
especially  dependent  on  a  specific  action  of  the  vessels  themselves  (§  892  c, 
&c.).  The  experiments  tend  to  show  that,  if  vapor  exist  naturally,  its 
quantity  must  be  small.  A  small  quantity,  however,  is  quite  sufilcient 
for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  its  purpose.  The  vapor  may  yet  be  found, 
it  is  supposed,  by  subsequent  inquirers,  to  enact  a  most  influential  part 
in  the  cerebral  economy,  its  great  compressibility  admitting  of  rapid 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid ;  and  by  which,  *  in  severe  con- 
gestions, mechanical  pressure  is  partly  obviated,  and  the  circulation  less 
embarrassed  in  portions  of  the  organ  not  involved  in  disease.' 

<'If  the  productkb  of  vapor  under  the  most  probable  circumstances 
eonld  be  estaUiahelf  <the  uniformity  of  Nature,  upon  the  questions  be- 

*  In  no  other  way  can  the  largest  quantities  of  extra vasated  blood  be  explained. 
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fore  us^  would  be  recogiiizetl.  No  longer  would  there  exist  any  neces* 
aity  of  forming  new  doctrines  to  explain  analogous  changes  whicli  bftvu 
acquired  the  force  of  estahlished  laws  among  other  organs  j  the  treal- 
nient  of  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammalion  will  be  af^ain  placed  on  the 
broad  principle  which  determines  the  treatment  of  similar  affections  in  ev- 
er}^ part  of  the  body ;  and  when  the  organ  becomes  the  subject  of  venous 
pletliora  or  of  high  vascular  action — when  the  carotids  are  beating  with 
a  violence  that  coramunicates  motion  to  the  head,  while  the  pulse  in  the 
extremities  is  low,  feeble,  and  oppressed ;  when  also  the  skin  is  cold,  and 
the  blood,  which  may  not  be  determined  to  the  head,  is  necumnlated 
about  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  heart  pulsates  with  exhausted  ef-^ 
forts,  wo  shall  be  no  longer  obliged  to  adopt  the  difficult  rationale,  that 
the  abstraction  of  blood  diminishes  the  violence  of  action  in  the  brain  by 
its  impression  on  the  i*{s  a  tergo.  We  shall  see  it  exerting  its  inHuenoc 
on  Ote  vessels  within  the  brain,  as  it  obviously  does  on  those  of  the  ahdom* 
inal  viscera  which  may  be  simultaneously  affected  by  congestion;  wt 
shall  not  doubt  that  it  equally  induces  a  change  of  action  in  the  Tcsaela 
attended  by  their  contraction,  in  all  the  organs  that  may  be  involved 
in  analogous  affections;  and  we  shall  the  more  readily  assent  lo  thia 
proposition  and  abandon  titc  notion  of  a  diminished  vis  a  tergo,  when  vre 
iintl,  as  these  changes  progress,  the  pulse  rises  in  strength  and  fulness, 
and  the  heart  beats  with  more  than  natural  energy;  which  now,  indeed, 
may  require  the  farther  xihs  tract  ion  of  blood  to  leesen  its  violence  and 
remove  the  evil  it  originally  produced  ;  now,  indeed,  the  rw  a  ttrgo  may 
become  a  motive  for  continued  depiction*  (§  498/,  750a,  801,  800,811^ 
81  a,  9G1  f,  065  b,  9G8,  960  c,  990  r> 

"  From  a  lengthened  paragraph  of  highly  ingenious  reasoning.  Dr, 
Paine  draws  a  corollary — that  the  force  of  the  momentum  of  the  circu- 
lation within  the  brain  may  be  determined  *  with  an  approach  to  accu- 
racy,* and  that  its  force  must  be  *  nearly  in  ih^  ratio  of  the  expansion 
of  vapor  at  98^  Fahrenheit,  removed  from  atmospheric  pressure-'  '* 

Although  the  writer  of  the  abstract,  is  pleased  to  say  that  **  with  one 
other  extract  we  must  reluctantly  conclude  this  notice,**  I  shall  not  re- 
peat it  here,  and  have  omitted  other  parts,  as  not  being  immediately  rel- 
ative to  my  present  objects. 

Hut  I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Bonder  has  seen  the  arteries  of  the 
pi  a  mater  contract  when  the  cervical  sympathetic  ner\'e  is  irritated. 
The  brain  was,  of  course,  exposed ;  but  if  contraction  take  place  under 
stich  circumstances,  it  is  a  law  which  must  operate  in  the  natural  con- 
dition.— Donder's  Phtjsiologie  d€8  Menschcn^  p.  138,  140* 

SEDATIVES. 

§  1057,  a.  It  will  be  seen  in  these  Institutes,  that,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  general  subject  of  Therapeutics,  and  preceding  that  of  the  Mi>dus 
Operandi  of  Kemcdies,  and  extending  from  page  563  to  6C0»  are  dtscjui- 
sitions  upon  the  uses  of  varions  groups  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia 
Mcdiea,  and  that  among  the  number  are  Narcotics,  which  are  considered, 
in  pfirt,  in  their  a'=ipect  as  Sedatives,  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  make 
some  general  comments  upon  the  vii-tues,  and  mode  of  operating,  of  the 
entire  group  of  Sedatives,  and  upon  the  differences  which  prevail  among 
the  several  members  of  the  group  (See,  particularly,  p.  583-593). 

I  understand  by  Sedatives  those  remedies  whose  gMieral  tendency  is  to 
diminish  vascular  action  in  a  direct  manner;  IhoiSi  in  some  instances 
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they  may  at  fii'st  produce  more  or  leas  excitement,  which  is  rollowetl  hy 
diminiiihed  action  as  an  ultimate  result  of  the  remedy  (§  891,  7).  Nay 
more,  the  excestdvo  application  of  the  most  powerful  Sedatives — loss  of 
blood,  narcotics,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  cold,  may  light  up  inflammation 
or  venous  congestion  in  the  brain^  whilst  Ihey  simultaneously  exert  their 
general  sedittive  effects  upon  the  system  at  large  until  the  cerebral  affec^ 
lion  gives  nse  to  constitutional  excitement  {§743,  817,  827  i/,  1)50,  974  5, 
1 024 ).    The  various  aspects  of  the  modus  operandi  may  be  seen  in  ^891^  L 

These  opposite  etiectSj  however,  are  not  common,  nor  is  the  excite- 
ment ever  strongly  pronounced  unless  the  sedative  proves  morbific.  In 
the  extensive  class  of  Stimulants  and  Tonics  we  are  presented  with 
agents  which  illustrate,  by  their  opposite  virtues,  the  common  attributes 
of  the  Sedatives ;  eince  it  is  the  direct  and  equally  uniform  tendency  of 
the  former  to  increase  vaseular  action  in  a  direct  manner.  As  examples 
of  the  two  Classes,  bloodletting,  antimonials,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  cold, 
may  be  reckoned  as  standards  of  comparison  for  Sedatives,  and  alcoholic 
liquora,  spices,  mints,  the  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics,  animal  food,  and 
dry  heat,  as  representing  the  virtues  of  Stimulants. 

There  are  many  things,  however,  wliich  may  increase  vascuLir  action, 
and  induce  inliamraation,  which  operate  in  virtue  of  some  irritation  they 
exert  (sucli  as  aloes,  scammony,  &c.),  but  whose  action  is  very  different 
from  that  of  stimulants.  Indeed,  the  most  powerful  Sedatives,  as  we 
have  seen^  may  become  irritants  in  excessive  amount,  and  excite  inflam- 
matian.  But  they  can  never  act  as  Stimulants  in  the  proper  accepta- 
tion of  this  class  of  agents,  but  in  virtue  of  morbific  inllucnces  of  an  irri- 
tating nature.  Irritants  produce  disease  when  Tonics  will  not(^^  1 88-191), 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Sedatives  are  liable  to  the  same  qualifica- 
tiong  as  we  have  seen  of  the  groups  of  other  remedies,  being  liable  to  be 
more  or  less  otherwise  unless  rightly  administered.  This  qualification 
is  more  strongly  manifested  in  morbid  than  in  healthy  states  of  the  body. 
There  must  be  a  pathological  condition  which  shall  be  in  relation  to  tbo 
pcculiiu"  virtues  which  arc  denominated  sedative,  or  no  sedative  effect 
may  arise  from  the  action  of  the  remedy,  and  oven  an  opposite  result 
may  he  the  consequence,  as  often  witnessed  of  opium  when  administer- 
ed in  high  states  of  arterial  excitement.  And  I  imi  now  led  to  remark 
tbat  the  term  Sedative,  like  many  other  dc nominations  of  remedies,  is 
very  far  from  conveying  an  adequate  apprehension  of  tlie  effects  pro- 
duced; for  the  agents  so  callfd  not  only  reduce  the  properties  of  life, 
and  lessen  vascular  netion,  hut  they  exert  more  or  less  of  a  direct  alter^ 
ative  effect.  That  effect  is  most  distinctly  marked  when  they  aggravate 
or  produce  disease,     (See  Index,  Article  Alteratives.) 

S  1057,  h.  Again:  various  Sedatives  will  be  far  from  being  suited  to 
many  conditions  of  disease,  when  others  of  the  group  may  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  salutary.  Take  two  of  tlio  most  powerful.  Loss  of  blood, 
for  example,  will  otlcn  save  life  where  opium  would  be  destructive ;  and, 
vice  i*erm^  opium  will  relieve  the  subject  of  gastric  spasm  induced  liy 
drinking  cold  water,  when  loss  of  blood  might  destroy  hira.  Even  in 
some  conditions  of  inflammation,  remedies  which  arc  commonly  stimu- 
lating and  tonic  will  prove  sedative  when  blootlletting  may  be  at  least 
useless.  Such  is  the  case  in  intermittent  intlammation,  after  suitable  de- 
pletion ;  since  Cinchona  may  then  succeed,  when  loss  of  blood,  aniimo- 
nials,  <fec*,  have  ceased  to  be  curative  (§  6G2  ^,  G75,  802  m-;>).  This 
consideration  brings  up  the  importance  of  looking  well  at  the  palbolog- 
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ical  distinctions  among  closely-aJlied  diseaecs,  inasmuch  as  CiBC 
and  many  other  agents  of  active  tonic  vktues,  are  directly  sedatiYtf)^ 
Ibeir  alterative  action),  in  suitable  states  of  the  ^stein,  in  iDtermitte 
fever,  while  they  aggrjtvutc  all  other  fevers  at  the  same  early  stages | 
and  it  is  only  the  intermittent  form  of  iiiHammation^  and  those  rcao 
congestions  which  have  peculiar  miiismata  for  their  predisposing  can 
in  which  Cinchona  would  not  also  prove  stimalatiDg.    So  Ikr,  therefor 
the  foregoing  tonics  belong  to  the  group  of  Sedatives  ;  and  they  show  n^l 
the  diiliculties  of  artificial  an^angements  of  the  Materia  Mcdiea.     Thesfr] 
arise  mostly  from  the  compound  virtues  of  remedies,  and  often,  ns  ia  i 
case  before  us,  from  certain  important  virtues  being  developed  onlv 
special  pathological  conditions  ;  for,  it  is  not  the  tonic,  hut  the  f  " 
virtue  of  Cincliona,  and  analogous  remedies,  which  does  the  m 
intermittents.     The  latter  is  then  so  completely  in  relation  to  iLe  *p<>»J 
cial  modifications  of  disease  that  it  transcends  or  counteracts  the  mop 
bific  action  of  the  fonner  (5  150-151,  and  irferences  there), 

§  105  7  J  c.  In  my  ^'^ThcraptutkalArtange.ment  of  the  Afaterm  J/o 
I  have  given  a  rather  different  import  to  tiio  group  of  Sedatives  than  ii 
common,  having  placed  them  as  a  special  order  of  Antiphlogistics.  The  I 
group  is  composed  of  such  as  are  most  capable  of  subduing  general  art^  I 
rial  excitement  in  a  direct  manner,  though  some  of  them  may  be  little  1 
suited  to  the  relief  of  local  excitLment.  Thus,  the  narcotics,  wlicn  jnst'»| 
ly  applied,  reduce  the  iixitability  of  the  whole  system,  and  moderator 
general  excitement.  But  they  have  no  great  tendency  to  as^uafi*^  Jr»cal  f 
inflammations,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  their  tendency  is  more  fi^efp 
increiLse  them.  In  the  aiTuiigement,  thcretbre,  of  the  Sedativ* - 
iiig  to  the  restricted  sense  in  which  I  have  employed  the  tei-m,  1  have  < 
timated  their  therapenticai  value  according  to  their  greatest  usefulitcai ' 
in  allaying  morbid  irritability  and  sensibility,  partjenlarly  the  fomser^ 
in  their  appropriate  relations  to  certain  conditions  of  disease, 

§  1057,  (L  We  may  next  proceed  to  regai'd  Sedatives  under  fire  «ib?  [ 
divisions,  namely,  iMcf/tW^^jro/w;  Narxotks;  Cold i  Alttratiixs  €Qpabl9,\ 
of  nameaiing,  hd  utthottt proiiucing  that  effect;  and  A^att^ants, 

The  first  subdivision,  or  Sedatives  proper ^  compriBes  Loss  of  Bloody 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Cyanide  of  I'otassium,  Cyanide  of  Zinc,  Fcrro-cya-^  > 
nide  of  Potassium,  Cheriy  Laurel,  Bitter  Almonds,  Hydrosulphate  of 
Ammonia,  Foxglove,  Tobacco,  Indian  Tobacco, 

The  second  sahdi vision,  or  A\irc(jtirs.  embraces  Opium,  and  its  prei;pa* 
rations  as  an*angeil  in  the  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  Jlenbanc^ 
Poison  Hemlock,  Lupuline,  Lactucarium.  Add  also  the  *%SVn*o-/*ara» 
it/santii*^ — Belladonna,  Aconite,  Stramonium,  and  Delphinium** 

The  third  subdivision  consists  of  Cold  only,  and  in  its  local  action* 

The  fourth  subdivision  consists  of  Tartarired  Antimony,  to  which  Ip- 
ecacuanha might  be  added. 

The  fifth  subdivision,  or  the  A^auseants^  refers  to  such  agents  na  aro 
sedative  only  when  they  produce  nausea.  There  are  many  of  this  d^  . 
nomination,  but  none  of  them  are  of  much  use  in  medicine  as  nau$etiiitsi 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  produce  an  injurious  irritatioD  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  when  carried  to  tlie  extent  of 
nausea.     They  are,  thereforCj  not  specified  in  our  gi-oup  of  Sedatives, 

§  1057,  e.  Now,  there  are  certain  well-marked  analogies  among  nil  ' 
the  foregoing  subdivisions,  yet  each  diJfers  from  the  others  In  some  vcfy 
prominent  characteristics.     Indeed,  there  are  no  two  ai  the  reniedi<ss 
♦  See  Note  Nw  p.  11 1 1, 
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however  allied  as  Sedatives,  which  do  not  present  some  strong  peculiari- 
ties. Take,  for  example,  the  first'  two  of  the  first  subdivision — loss  of 
blood  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  These  are  the  most  immediate  and  powers 
ful  sedatives,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  each  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar mode  of  reducing  irritability  and  vascular  excitement,  nor  do  they 
modify  irritability  and  vascular  action  alike.  Each,  however,  as  with 
all  other  Sedatives,  depresses  irritability  and  action,  and  this  is  the  only 
strong  point  of  resemblance.  The  special  differences  consist  in  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  each  Sedative  alters  irritability  and  action  in  their 
kind  (§  854,  895-901 ;  also  Indexes,  Alteratives).  It  is  an  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  this  philosophy,  and  too  often  a  contempt  of  all  inquiry  into 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedies  (shut  out,  indeed,  by  the  prevailing  chem- 
ical doctrines  of  disease),  which  leads  to  a  vast  amount  of  malpractice, 
and,  in  respect  to  the  most  important  of  the  agents  now  before  us,  which 
has  prompted  the  substitution,  in  otherwise  enlightened  quarters,  of  opi- 
um, digitalis,  tobacco,  aconite,  veratrum  viride  (§  891  c,  960  a,  1065)— 
ay,  even  stimulants  and  tonics,  for  loss  of  blood  and  tartarized  antimo- 
ny, and  often,  too,  where  bloodletting  is  indispensable  to  life.-^NoTE  H. 

Besides  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  more  prominent  distinctions 
among  Sedatives,  there  are  others  less  distinctly  marked  among  such  of 
the  agents  as  are  most  nearly  allied,  as  the  Narcotics.  These,  however, 
have  been  already  indicated  under  the  subjects  of  Narcotics^  Therapeutics^ 
Vital  Habitj  &c  But  it  is  more  remarkable  that  some  of  the  Sedatives 
which  have  no  point  of  resemblance,  except  in  their  effects  upon  morbid 
conditions,  bring  about  alterations,  or  changes  in  kind,  of  a  correspond- 
ing nature ;  as  loss  of  blood  and  tartarized  antimony,  for  example,  in 
their  subversion  of  inflammation  and  fever.  But  the  same  remarkable 
characteristic  is  strongly  pronounced  among  many  other  remedies ;  as  in 
the  control  which  Cinchona,  Arsenic,  and  Cobweb  exert  over  Intermit- 
tent Fever  (§  892  aa-c,  900,  904  c,  &c.).— See  Note  Eb  p.  1133. 

§  1057,  /.  It  is  commonly  said  that  "  Sedatives  exert  their  effects  es- 
pecially upon  the  nervous  system."  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case 
with  loss  of  blood  and  the  antimonials,  and  only  in  a  restricted  sense  as 
regards  those  agents  which  have  the  greatest  relation  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  nervous  power  is  certainly  involved  throughout.  But  this  is 
also  true  of  all  other  agents  whose  effects  reach  beyond  the  direct  scat  of 
their  operation.  All  exert  their  primary  action  upon  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied ;  and  when  the  nervous  power  is  brought  into  opera- 
tion, it  is,  as  extensively  set  forth  in  these  Institutes,  by  a  transmission 
of  the  remedial  influences  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  a  consequent  de- 
termination of  the  nervous  power  either  upon  the  organic  constitution 
of  the  brain  or  of  other  parts.  If  the  action  be  exclusively  local,  the 
nervous  system  participates  only  as  a  part  of  compound  tissues,  not  byre- 
flex  action  unless  through  local  centres  (^  746  c).  True,  this  doctrine  has 
no  relationship  to  those  physical  ones  which  render  the  Science  of  Medi- 
cine as  simple  and  mechanical  as  the  business  of  a  shoemaker. 

But,  do  not  some  of  the  Sedatives  affect  particularly  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, its  central  parts  especially,  just  as  other  agents  affect  particularly 
other  parts,  as  cantharides  the  bladder,  ergot  the  womb  ?  &c.  Certain- 
ly ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  Narcotics.  In  excessive  doses  their 
main  fury  is  expended  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the  brain,  and 
venous  congestion  of  that  organ  is  one  of  the  invariable  consequences. 
Bat  this  is  eflfeeted  throi^h  a  very  different  process  from  what  has  been 
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hitherto  Bupposed*  The  reenlt  is  pertlj  doe  to  theieflex  adioii  eC4ib«^ 
nervoos  power,  in  a  modified  condhioo,  upcm  the  capiUaij  ▼oweh  o(F  0% 
hndn  and  s[nnal  cord,  but  also  more  or  le»  upon  the  hearty  the  ttoinecl^  • 
Sbc  (§  228,  280,  508,  509,  &0.).  The  mtenailj  of  the  general  eflhol^ 
apoQ  the  syBtem  at  large  will  often  depend  more  upon  the  determinatign, 
of  the  nervous  power  upon  important  oigens  remote  finom  the  brain,  tbeai 
upon  the  amount  of  influence  exerted  by  the  nenrous  power  uj^aa  Aa 
oiganio  properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  general  r^Sez  «»;■ 
taxm  may  be  so  sudden  and  violent^  as  in  the  case  of  hydrocjranic  aeidp. 
that  it  shall  destroy  the  li£e»  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  ACi,  without  kpKf-i 
Ing  a  trace  of  its  influence  upon  the  brain ;  as  is  seen,  also^  in  —mM^t^. 
deaths  fkxnn  Uows  upon  the  epigastric  region,  sui|^cal  operationsi  dbe. 
(i  476^  h,  508-^510,  828  Cy  904  b).  At  other  times,  as  with  opimiH  AO: 
remote  efi^ts  may  d^>end  mudi  upon  the  morbid  change  which  tfia 
agent  may  establish  in  the  nerroua  oentres.  But,  in  its  ordinaiyeaa-^ 
dioinal  doses,  opium  exerts  no  such  morlufic  efifect  upon  the  nervoua  sja*. 
tern;  when  it  rouses  and  modifies  the  nervous  power  in  degrees  of  u^ 
tensity  which  are  not  morbific  (if  the  remedy  be  properly  adapted  to  dm 
pathological  conditions),  and  in  the  same  general  way  as  all  otherraaa-' 
dial  agents,  but  in  a  way,  also^  both  as  to  degree  and  nyodificatloaof 
the  power,  peculiar  to  the  virtues  of  the  narcotic  (§  227-229,  and  rtf&ftr. 
enees  there).  It  is  this  special  modification  of  the  nervous  power,  and, 
its  reflected  alterative  action  upon  various  parts>  which  lessens  and  oth- 
erwise modifies  the  irritabilitj,  sensibility,  and,  of  consequence,  the  ocy 
ganic  actions,  of  all  parts  of  the  body  (§  891^  X:,  893  a,  c  904  a,  i^  1059> 
§  1057,  g>  Cold  is  generally  local  in  its  operation  so  long  as.  it  is  oon- 
fined  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  surfiu^  of  the  body,  and  it  is  scarody 
beyond  this  local  efilect  that  its  operation  as  a  sedative  is  witnessed,  w. 
reflex  nervous  actions  are  mostly  of  a  stimulating  nature.  In  its  local 
aspect  it  operates  alone  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the  part,  as 
seen  in  its  effects  upon  superficial  inflammations.  But  there  are  remark- 
able reflex  influences,  as  when  a  current  of  cold  air  striking  the  neck 
or  chest  occasions  rheumatism,  catarrh,  pneumonia,  &c.,  or  when  ex- 
posure of  the  feet  to  cold  arrests  menstruation.*  There  is,  also,  a  still 
more  remarkable  and  very  uniform  efiect  of  this  reflex  nervous  action, 
but  not  of  a  morbific  nature,  in  suddenly  increasing  the  excretion  of 
urine ;  and  if  with  this  phenomenon  be  associated  the  powerful  efibct 
of  fear  as  a  diuretic  (§  892}  ^),  there  will  be  seen  a  dbplay  of  results 
which  demonstrate  the  analogy  between  physical  and  mental  causes  and 
the  nervous  power,  and  how  the  latter  is  developed  by  the  fitrmer  and 
participates  as  an  exciting  or  modifying  cause  in  all  the  remote  eflfecta 
(§  224-227,  283 J,  475  i,  493  cc).  ^Jain:  when  cold  operates  with 
great  intensity  upon  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  body  it  occasions  lethaigy 
and  venous  congestion  of  the  brain.  The  philosophy  is  the  same  as  when 
hydrocyanic  acid  produces  cerebral  congestion.  (See  Essay  on  the  great- 
er action  of  Cold,  in  Med.  and  Phyaiolog.  Camm.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  590-602.) 

^  The  great  variety  of  effects  which  Cold  is  capable  of  producing^  be- 
sides those  to  which  I  have  adverted,  such  as  its  invigorating  influences 
when  applied  in  the  form  of  a  shower-bath,  both  in  health  and  many 
chronic  maladies,  &c,  are  among  the  plain  things  which  illustrate  the 
important  agency  of  the  nervous  power  in  transmitting  the  influences  of 
remedial  agents  from  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation  to  distant  parts,  and 
show  us  how  readily  and  with  what  intensity  this  power  may  be  hroog^t 

*  See  also  Browii-S6quard*t  experiment  of  immening  the  hand  in  cold  water,  p.  807, 
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Into  operation  by  any  of  the  substantial  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
or  by  morbific  causes,  while  its  universal  manifestations,in  healthy  states 
of  the  body,  or  as  disease  of  one  part  gives  rise  to  disease  in  other  parts, 
establish  the  philosophy  of  our  whole  subject  upon  one  common  physio- 
lo^cal  ground  of  alterative  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system. 

§  1057,  h.  I  have  placed  Tartarized  Antimony  in  a  subdivision  by 
itself,  though  many  would  probably  arrange  it  with  the  Nauseants.  But 
the  former  produces  very  powerful  sedative  effects  without  exciting 
nausea,  as  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  inflammations  and  fevers  yield 
to  its  quiet  influence.  But  the  principles  concerned  are  exactly  the 
same  in  all  the  cases ;  though  great  variety  arises  throughout  the  whole, 
even  in  respect  to  each  individual  agent,  and  according  to  its  dose,  the 
frequency  of  administration,  the  precise  pathological  condition,  the  na- 
ture of  the  organ  affected,  and  many  other  modifying  contingencies.  As 
it  rcsj^cts  Tartarized  Antimony,  its  influences  involve  a  very  important 
modification  of  the  simply  sedative  principle.  This  is  its  alterative 
power,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  of  the  highest  value  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  (§  150-151,  841,  857,  863  d,  892^  g,  902  g,  904  bb,  476J). 

§  1057,  u  Finally :  the  group  of  Sedatives  is  designed  mainly  to  bring 
into  connection  a  number  of  remedies  which  have  certain  important 
analogies,  but  variously  and  often  greatly  distinguished  from  each  other, 
that  they  may  be  considered  comparatively;  with  a  view  to  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  remedies,  their  points  of  difference,  their 
modes  of  operating,  &c.  It  is,  however,  more  artificial  than  any  other 
group,  and  is  of  very  little  use  for  practical  purposes. 

The  Sedative  Effects  of  Cottonwool  and  of  Castor  Oil 

§  1057,  k.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  subjects,  I  shall  briefly 
indicate  certain  apparently  sedative  virtues  belonging  to  common  Cotton 
and  Castor  Oil,  as  resulting  from  my  own  experience. 

In  the  edition  of  my  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  of  1848,  I  re- 
marked that 

The  virtues  of  Cotton-wool  appear  to  be  more  than  of  an  ordinary  me- 
chanical nature.  It  is  evidently  alterative  as  well  as  quickly  sedative ; 
and,  doubtless,  these  remarkable  effects  are  owing  to  some  very  peculiar 
mechanical  influence.  The  Author  has  employed  it  with  the  happiest 
effect  in  poisoning  by  the  Rhus  toxicodendron ;  particularly  in  his  own 
person,  where  the  hands  and  arms  were  severely  inflamed,  swollen,  and 
deeply  ulcerated.  The  relief  from  suffering  was  immediate,  and  the 
dressing  was  not  removed  till  restoration  had  become  complete.  The 
case  had  baffled  other  remedies. 

I  know  not  whether  the  remedy  has  been  submitted  by  others  to  trials 
beyond  its  well-known  uses  in  bums  and  scalds,  excepting  by  Mr.  Jones 
in  cases  of  ulcers,  who  appears  to  have  derived  the  same  beneflt  from  it 
as  myself  (in  Loridan  Lancet,  Dec,  1850). 

Very  lately  I  had  in  charge  an  obstinate  ill-conditioned  ulcer  upon  a 
highly  varicose  leg  of  a  lady  of  delicate  health,  attended,  also,  by  an  in- 
tense cutaneous  inflanmiation  surrounding  the  central  half  of  the  limb 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  and  which  was  studded  over  with  a  crop  of 
suppurating  eruptions.  There  was  also  a  painful  sense  of  burning  and 
itching.  Failing  of  all  relief  from  the  usual  remedies,  excepting  a  mod- 
eration of  the  sense  of  burning  and  itching  from  cold  bread  and  milk 
poultices,  I  resorted  to  the  cotton-wool,  the  effect  of  which  was  rather 
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astonishing.  The  painful  sensations  were  immediately  removed,  andlnS^I 
cure  completed  ip  about  a  week^  though  a  dry,  thick,  bard  scab  had  theafl 
formed  upon  the  ulcer,  which  b<?came  detached  in  ^ve  days  ^erward,  h 
when  an  clastic  silk  stocking  was  applied  to  the  varicose  limb.  This  oe<-fl 
curred  in  the  hot  weather  of  June.  H 

A  larj^e  maps  of  the  wool  g^hould  be  applied,  so  as  to  form  at  least  aaS 
inch  in  thickness  when  bound  down  by  a  bandage ;  and  thus  far  io  mjr^l 
experience  it  should  not  be  disturbed  till  thei*e  is  reason  to  think  thak^| 
it  has  fuhilled  it^  purpose.     But,  having  never  been  in  pursuit  of  newfl 
remedies,  my  experience  in  this  particular  is  less  than  it  otherwise  would  H 
have  been.     I  think,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  fl 
auperiority  of  cotton-wool  to  other  means  in  ihe  foregoing  and  analo^fl 
gous  affections,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  remove  the  dresging  frequently, H 
as  in  cases  of  inflamed  and  chapped  nipples.     But  even  in  these  caies fl 
the  cotton  should  be  closely  applied  by  means  of  a  bandage,     fji  Htm  V 
case  of  ulcers,  it  appears  not  to  be  of  much  importance  that  they  aboaU 
be  in  a  favorable  state  for  healing,  though  I  regret  that  I  have  not  tried 
the  remedy  in  any  of  an  eroding  or  malignant  nature.      It  should  be 
*  said,  however,  that  the  co-operation  of  constitutional  means  niust  often 
be  necessary  in  the  unfavorable  cases  which  are  not  malignant^  and  tint 
in  the  latter  we  may  hope  for  only  a  palHaling  effect.  ^m 

§  1057,  L  Of  Castor  OH  I  remarked^  in  the  same  work,  that  the  AiH^| 
thor  called  the  attention  of  the  Profession  to  the  special  alterative  infln-^^ 
cnces  exerted  by  Cojitor  Oil  upon  the  Liver  in  his  Lfttns  on  the  CAolmi 
Asphyxia  ojNcw  York\  and  again  in  the  Ahdical  and  Physioicffuxd  Com- 
mentarie^f  and  the  alterative  virtues  of  this  renicdy  appear  now  to  be  ex- 
tensively appreciated.  I  also  said  that,  when  frequently  repeated  (a» 
every  day,  or  c\cry  other  day),  it  is  commonly  necessary,  and  pretty 
early,  to  reduce  the  qmmtity  from  one  or  two  table  spoonfuls  to  a  lea- 
spoonful,  or  even  to  a  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful,  the  remedy  being  remark- 
ably cumulative  in  its  effects.  This  is  greatly  owing,  however,  to  the 
specific  action  of  Castor  Oil  upon  the  Liver,  and  the  consequent  ia- 
creased  production  of  bile.  It  is  often  peculiarly  efiicacious  when  ex- 
hibited a  few  hours  after  calomel  or  h!ia^  pill;  is  very  useful  to  over- 
come liabitual  constipation,  on  account  of  its  alterative  action  upon  iho 
Liver,  when  it  should  be  given  in  small  doses  every  evening  (§556  6^ 
889  m,  mm).  Other  comments  follow  upon  its  important  ub€8  as  a  co- 
tharlic  for  children,  and  for  pregnant  women,  and  in  dysentery,  scariel 
fever,  chronic  hepatic  aflcctions,  «&c.,  and  after  convalesc4*nce  from  acuta 
discai'es,  but  always  in  such  carefully  regulated  doses  as  shall  not  pro- 
duec  intestinal  pain  and  mucous  discharges.  When  thus  regulated  ia 
dose,  its  specific  action  upon  the  liver  in  inducing  a  free  secretion  of 
bile  is  greater,  in  a  general  sense,  than  calomel  or  blue  pill,  and  very 
often  more  usefylly  alterative  (§  857).  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
that  the  dose  should  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  existing  condition  of 
the  intestines.  If  it  produce  griping,  or  frequent  or  mucous  dlschaiiged^ 
the  dose  has  been  too  large,  and  the  useful  effects  of  the  remedy  w3l 
have  been  lost,  or  disease  may  be  aggravated,  especially  if  seated  in  the 
alimentiuy  canal — See^  as  to  mereuriak  and  the  liver  ^  1058  6. 

I  now  corae  to  the  special  object  of  this  paragraph — the  ncporifit  vir^ 
luo  of  Castor  Oil^  and  this  1  shall  present  in  an  extract  ^m  xxtj  Ijectfires* 
Thus : 

There  is  another  remarkable  peculiarity  about  Castor  Oil,  whichf  liktt 
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its  special  action  upon  the  liver,  and  its  cumulative  effects,  jou  will  not 
find  in  the  books.  It  is  that  of  exerting  a  soporific  influence  ;  often  cahn- 
ing  restlessness,  both  in  children  and  adults,  soon  after  its  exhibition. 
Nor  does  it,  like  many  other  cathartics,  excite  the  general  circulation 
in  active  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever,  where  bloodletting  is  not  pre- 
mised, if  given  in  proper  doses  (§  871).  And,  on  account  of  its  anodyne 
and  soporific  effects,  I  often  exhibit  Castor  Oil  in  the  evening  in  cases 
where  I  should  delay  all  other  cathartics,  unless  the  mercurial,  till  morn- 
ing (§  863  df,  889  n).  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Castor  Oil,  in 
full  doses,  is  apt  to  operate  within  four  or  six  hours  after  its  exhibition^ 
and  therefore,  if  given  early  in  the  evening  it  should  be  in  such  moderate 
quantities  as  may  not  be  likely  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  patient  by  its 
cathartic  effect  before  morning  (§  889,  n).  Having  always  observed  this 
precaution  in  my  practice,  I  have  generally  left  instructions  to  repeat 
the  same  dose  if  necessary,  or  often  a  smaller  one,  at  some  hour  in  the 
morning,  or,  perhaps,  only  an  enema  of  warm  water.  I  have  thus  found 
the  dose  adnidnistered  in  the  evening  to  have  been  very  useful,  though  it 
have  not  operated  as  a  cathartic  At  other  times,  both  in  acute  and  chron- 
ic diseases,  I  have  administered'  small  doses  of  the  Oil  (as  a  teaspoonfnl 
or  less),  at  intervals  of  four  to  twelve  hours,  with  the  intention  of  delay- 
ing a  cathartic  effect  till  some  two  or  three  doses  shall  have  been  admin- 
istered— for  the  sake  of  its  slowly  alterative  action  upon  the  liver  and 
intestines  (§  857,  859  a,  ft,  868  d,  873, 902 1,  905  a).  This  method  is  pur- 
sued  in  susceptible  states  of  the  intestines,  and  often  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  all  diseases,  and  during  convalescence.  Tbe  ultimate  result  is 
generally  a  copious  production  of  bile. 

ALTERATIVES. 

§  1657^.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  Indexes,  that  the  subject 
of  this  article  has  been  variously  discussed  in  its  relation  to  particular 
remedies ;  and  I  shall  now  make  somtj  general  remarks  upon  the  group 
of  Alteratives  as  assembled  in  the  Author's  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

Many  of  these  agents  are  derived  froA  groups  that  bear  other  denom- 
inations ;  as  some  of  the  best,  for  example,  are  included  among  the  Ca- 
thartics and  Emetics*  But  many  of  them  belong  alone  to  the  group 
before  us ;  and  such  of  them  as  occur  among  remedies  of  other  denom- 
inations are  reduced  to  the  group  of  Alteratives  merely  by  their  dimin- 
ished doses  and  greater  frequency  of  exhibition.  And,  although  these 
last  are.  respectively,  the  same  substances  under  different  denominations, 
they  are  very  different  remedies,  in  certain  practical  respects,  as  they 
may  stand  in  one  group  or  another ;  though  they  may  act  upon  disease 
in  a  more  or  less  corresponding  manner  in  whatever  doses  they  may  be 
employed. 

But  there  is  a  general  characteristic  belonging  to  the  so  called  Alter- 
atives, as  intended  in  this  work,  which  assembles  them  into  a  group. 
That  characteristic  is  their  insensible  operation  compared  with  the  mem- 
bers of  other  groups ;  and  their  action  is  to  be  appreciated  only  through 
certain  inconsiderable  phenomena,  and  through  the  subsidence  of  disease 
under  their  quiet  influence — as  when  arsenic,  or  quinine,  or  cobweb 
operate  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever.  When  other  remedies  belong- 
ing to  this  group  produce  some  prominent  local  effect,  or  are  more  ser- 
viceable in  thw  operation  in  certain  lai^  therapeutical  doses,  they  are« 
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in  each  cases,  ranked  under  other  denominatioDa.  Sach  is  the  came,  for 
f'xample,  m-ith  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacoanha,  whidi,  in  eortain 
therapentical  doses,  operate  powerfblly  as  emetics ;  whilst,  in  tlidr  ac- 
ceptation as  Alteratives,  their  doses  are  COToparativelj  anall  and  oAem 
repeated,  so  that  thej  operate  in  an  insensible  manner,  though  their 
essential  influence  upon  morlnd  states  may  be  the  same  in  whatefcr 
doses  employed.  In  one  case,  or  by  theb  emetic  action,  thej  may  pn»- 
duce  sudrlen  and  great  influences  upon  morbid  conditioDBy  alter  them 
very  speedily,  and  place  them  at  once  in  the  way  of  their  natural  retnm 
to  a  state  of  health.  In  the  oth^  case,  or  when  employed  in  their  small 
and  repeated  doses,  they  bring  about  the  same  salutary  changes  or  alter* 
fttions  without  exciting  even  any  nausea  ($  516  d,  No.  6,  S  902  gy  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  these  substances,  like  many  others  of  the  group  of 
Alteratives,  may  be,  in  reality,  more  immediately  and  profoundly  aher- 
ntive  when  employed  in  full  doses,  as  Emetics  for  example,  than  in  their 
Hmall  doses  under  the  denomination  of  Alteratives.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  both  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  are  curative  of  a  vastly 
greater  range  of  diseases  in  their  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses 
than  when  administered  as  Emetics.  It  is  also  readily  apparent  that 
the  same  general  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  calomel,  blue  pill, 
colchicum,  &c,  which  are  cathartic  in  certain  doses,  but  powerfully, 
though  more  slowly  curative  in  such  small  doses  as  do  not  produce  purg- 
ing, and  which,  therefore,  in  these  small  doses,  I  call  Alteratives. 

There  are  m&ny  things,  however,  which  are  as  insensible  in  their  op- 
eration as  our  gro\]p  of  Alteratives  that  are  not  included  in  this  group, 
particularly  the  Tonics  and  Astringents.  But  the  remedies  belonging 
to  these  denominations  are  very  peculiar  in  their  effects,  which  are  a 
good  deal  allied  as  the  remedies  may  belong  to  one  denomination  or  the 
other.  This  common  characteristic  serves,  therefore,  as  a  basis  of  ar- 
rangement for  either  group.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  Alteratives,  the 
want  of  any  general  correspondence  in  the  immediate  effects  of  its  sev- 
eral members  (with  certain  exceptions  which  are  grouped  into  subdivi- 
sions), and  the  absence  of  any  direct  and  well  pronounced  result,  have 
led  to  this  denomination.  * 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  denomination  of  Alteratives  belongs  properly 
fo  all  positive  remedies,  since  it  implies  the  absol\ite  eftect  of  all  agents 
that  are  truly  remedial,  whether  physical  or  the  salutary  emotions.  That 
is  to  say,  they  produce  such  alterations  of  the  morbid  conditions  as  en- 
ables Nature  to  accomplish  the  cure,  or,  more  critically,  the  morbid 
organic  states  are  so  altered  to  a  condition  less  profoundly  morbid,  as 
enables  them  to  return  spontaneously  to  their  natural  type  (§  85S-856, 
81)6-901). 

Although,  OS  we  have  variously  seen,  all  agents  which  exert  effects 
upon  parts  remote  from  the  seat  of  their  direct  operation  transmit  their 
inlluences  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  power,  the  Alteratives 
bring  it  into  action  somewhat  differently  from  those  agents  which,  like 
Cathartics,  and  Emetics,  and  Loss  of  Blood,  operate  suddenly  and  with 
great  power,  especially  when  the  Alteratives  are  administered  in  their 
usual  small  and  repeated  doses.  They  then  develop  the  ner\-ous  inflo- 
onoc  progressively  and  continuously,  and  therefore  bring  about  changes 
ill  the  morbid  states  in  a  gradual  manner;  while  in  the  other  coses  the 
ohangi^s  are  introducetl  abruptly  (§  222-233|,  516  d,  No.  6,  §  551, 552, 
ooi\  811.  863,  867,  894-896,  902  «-^,  904  bby  476^  h.  905.  &c.). 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  distinctions  which  are  made  of 
remedies  into  Cathartics,  Emetics,  Expectorants,  Astringents,  &c.,  are 
merely  arbitrary,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  As  we  have  various- 
ly seen,  also,  Cathartics,  Emetics,  &c.,  do  not  primarily  cure  by  the 
evacuations  they  produce,  but  essentially  through  their  alterative  action. 
The  evacuations  or  redundancy  of  the  secretions  are  only  consequences 
of  changes  which  the  remedial  agents  effect  by  their  alterative  action 
(§  863,  889  f-h) ;  and  while  Cathartics,  for  instance,  are  employed  in 
introducing  such  changes  in  the  functional  condition  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  those  very  changes  lead  to  all  the  alterations  which 
take  place  in  diseased  parts  remote  from  the  intestinal  canal  (§  889,/). 
Whatever  part  the  redundant  products  may  contribute  towards  the  cure 
of  disease,  they  are  not  only  the  result  of  the  alterative  action  of  the 
remedies,  but  their  own  tributary  influences  are  of  an  alterative  nature, 
and  mostly  through  the  same  principle  of  sympathy  that  governs  the 
remote  action  of  the  agents  employed.     It  is  the  same  as  in  ^  944  o. 

Many  Alteratives,  in  the  sense  implied  by  the  group  now  under  con- 
sideration, are  remarkably  applicable  to  a  vast  range  of  diseases ;  but 
nearly  all  the  diseases,  to  which  any  of  the  members  of  this  extensive 
group  are  suited,  are  the  various  phases  of  inflammation  and  fever. 
Hence  the  group  forms  one  of  the  Orders  of  the  class  of  Antiphlogistics. 

Those  Alteratives  which  are  of  this  universal  nature  I  have  assembled, 
in  the  order  of  their  general  therapeutic  value,  under  the  denomination 
of  General  Alteratives  adapted  to  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  They  are  more  or  less  suited  to  all  the  varieties  of  inflamma- 
tion, whether  acute  or  chronic. 

There  occurs  another  general  assemblage  which  are  more  especially 
adapted  to  specific  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever,  and  these  are  ar- 
ranged under  subdivisions  according  to  the  specific  forms  of  disease  for 
which  they  are  employed,  and  in  the  order  of  their  relative  value.  The 
following  are  the  subdivisions : 

1.  Adapted  to  scrofulous,  and  some  other  specific  chronic  inflamma- 
tions. 

2.  Adapted  to  syphilis,  and  certain  other  specific  chronic  inflamma- 
tions. 

3.  Adapted  to  syphilis  complicated  with  scrofula. 

4.  Adapted  to  rheumatism  and  gout 

5.  Adapted  to  tintermittent  fever,  intermittent  inflammation,  and  other 
intermitting  diseases. 

6.  Adapted  to  obstinate  and  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  carcinoma, 
elephantiasis,  &c. 

Our  class  of  Antiphlogistics  embraces,  also,  a  group  of  Alteratives 
which  are  designated  as  local,  on  account  of,  particularly,  their  applica- 
tion to  the  surface  of  the  body.  This,  also,  is  an  extensive  group,  and 
is  divided  into  Constitviional  Alteratives,  or  such  as  extend  their  eflects 
by  remote  sympathy,  and  of  which  there  are  but  few ;  and,  secondly. 
Limited  AUeraiives,  whose  action  is  limited  to  the  part  to  which  they  are 
applied,  or  extended  only  by  continuous  or  contiguoiis  sympathy  (§  497- 
498,  8l8i,  893,  905,  &c.). 

As  all  this  practical  grouping  of  remedies  is  relative  to  principles  em- 
braced in  these  Institutes,  I  formerly  introduced  the  disposition  which 
I  have  made  of  the  Order  in  which  the  group  of  local  Alteratives  occurs. 
Unlike  the  Alteratives  which  are  employed  internally,  the  present  assem^ 
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blage  does  not  appear  as  an  order,  but  as  a  fiiiaoo  under  an  Order  of 
CtOaneaus  and  other  Local  Affteikfia.     (See  pu  613,  644.) 

These  Alteratives  (p.  643),  which  are  empkjed  locaDr,  niaj'  operate 
either  ooDStitntionallj,  through  reflex  nenrons  inflnfnoe,  tike  the  inter- 
nal alteratives,  as  the  mercunak,  or  in  a  more  oicuuceiibed  w»*«w^ 
tfaroQgh  the  ganglia  or  other  centres  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  or  onlf 
superfidallj,  as  with  Supparants,  Eecharotics,  and  Sedatives ;  bat  Yes- 
icants,  which  are  embraced  ia  the  gronp,  alwajs  exert  usefol  eflfocts  opoo 
internal  maladies  through  reflex  action  of  load  nervous  centres  (p.  642- 
648,  f  893  a-f,  p.  652-655,  S  893  m,  p.  657-659,  §  893  p,  p.  679-681, 
f  905  a).  Other  remedies  included  in  the  group  must  also  operate  upon 
internal  parts  through  local  centres  of  nervous  influence  (I  497,  1038)^ 
such  &s  Aconite  in  the  relief  which  it  affords  to  neuralgia.  I  have  re- 
lieved a  very  painful  neuralgic  afiection  of  the  whde  extent  of  the  sd- 
atic  nerve  in  fifteen  minutes  bj  rubbing  along  its  course  an  ointment 
of  aconitin,  which  had  refused  to  yield  to  other  remedies. — The  extens- 
ive subdivision  which  is  designed  for  diseases  of  the  skin  supplies  ex- 
amples of  a  purely  local  action  upon  the  oiganic  properties  ik  the  part 
without  the  auxiliary  aid  of  nervous  influence  (§  658).  S(xne  of  them, 
however,  will  also  exert  constitutional  efiects  through  reflex  nervous 
influence,  such  as  the  mercurial  ointments  (§  514  d,  826  (/,  dec).  Rem- 
edies of  that  nature,  therefore,  are  arranged  also  in  another  subdivisioD, 
indicating  their  extensive  constitutional  influences  through  the  medium 
of  the  skin  and  nervous  system  (§  891^  g,  893  a,  1059,  1088  6,  904  Q.* 

The  foregoing  details,  and  some  others  of  a  corresponding  nature,  are 
farther  designed  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of  the  Author^s  ^tem  of  a 
Therapeutical  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Mcdica. 

§  lOoTJ.  I  shall  now  introduce  a  series  of  important  remedies,  not 
only  for  tlic  purpose  of  examining  their  special  uses,  but  particularly  for 
a  farther  illustration  of  general  principles  in  Medicine,  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Organic  Life,  for  which  this  work  is  especially  designed  (§  1062^). 

CHLORIDE  OF  MEnCUET,  AKD  TOE  BLUE   MERCURIAL    PILL. 

§  1058,  a.  I  shall  speak  mostly  of  Calomel  as  employed  in  full  doses 
for  its  cathartic  cflect ;  and  this  for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  indicating 
its  remedial  virtues.  Its  smaller  and  more  repeated  doses,  however,  will 
be  the  subject  of  remark ;  though,  in  whatever  doses  exhibited,  it  is  its 
alterative  action  which  bestows  the  service  (§  889,  o-J/),  which,  indeed, 
is  true  of  most  other  remedial  agents  (§  51G  rf,  No.  G,  §  G38,  863  cf,  896, 
900,  902  g-m,  904  d,  905,  and  Indexes,  article  Alteratives). 

I  need  not  say  that  Calomel  is  rarely  actively  purgative,  although  it 
occupies  the  first  rank  among  Cathartics  in  my  Therapeutical  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Materia  Mcdica,  or  that,  to  procure  a  cathartic  effect,  it  is 
commonly  associated  either  with  Jalap,  Aloes,  Rhubarb,  Podophyllum, 
Colocynth,  Scammony,  Gamboge,  or  Extract  of  Butternut,  or,  if  exhib- 
ited by  itself,  some  other  cathartic  is  generally  prescribed  within  a  few 
hours  afterward.  The  combinations,  too,  with  the  several  articles  are 
most  useful,  in  a  general  sense,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  now  stated 
them.  Thus,  Calomel  and  Jalap  are  more  extensively  useful  than  Cal- 
omel united  with  any  other  cathartic.  Podophyllum  resembles  Jalap  in 
its  action,  but  is  much  inferior;  so  that  Aloes  is  the  next  adjunct  on 
account  of  its  adaptation  to  a  great  range  of  chronic  affections  of  the  di- 

♦  NoTKS  Dd  p.  1132,  Ek  p.  J133, 
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gestive  organs,  and  next  Rhubarb,  and  so  on ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
it  maj  be  often  useful  to  blend  two  or  more  of  these  together  along  with 
the  calomel.  But  the  merits  of  each  individual  case  should,  of  course^ 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  right  combination  at  the  time  of  prescribing 
(§  150-151,  857,  870  a,  b,  872  a,  888  a-c,  1061). 

As  I  shall  soon  set  forth,  however,  it  may  be  often  most  useful  to  ex- 
hibit Calomel  uncombincd,  and  to  administer  some  other  cathartic  at  an 
interval  of  some  hours  afterward.  For  this  purpose  Castor  Oil  generally 
surpasses  all  others  (§  1057,  I) ;  and,  next  to  this,  in  a  general  sense,  we 
may  reckon  Jalap  combined  with  Tartrate  of  Potash  (§  lOGO) ;  and 
next,  the  neutral  saline  cathartics  (§  1061);  and  next.  Rhubarb  along 
with  Calcined  Magnesia  and  the  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda  (§  872  a, 
1061).  We  need  rarely  go  beyond  the  cathartics  which  I  have  now 
mentioned,  as  ultimate  aids  to  Calomel,  with  a  view  to  purgative  effects. 
But  it  should  be  always  considered  that  it  is  the  alterative  action,  the 
direct  influence  upon  disease,  that  is  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  the  choice 
of  these  remedies,  and  of  none  is  this  so  true  as  of  Calomel.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  disease  must  determine  the 
choice  (§  872  a,  883  a,  888  b). 

But,  though  Calomel  be  not  actively  purgative,  it  is  powerfully  alter- 
ative, and,  in  doses^that  are  felt,  it  is  never  negative  in  its  eflects.  It 
alters  the  condition  of  disease  either  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse — too 
often  for  the  worse  (§  854).  There  is  no  other  remedy  that  requires 
more  skill  for  its  right  administration — ^none,  with  the  exception  of  loss 
of  blood  and  tartarized  antimony,  that  reaches  more  profoundly  diseased 
conditions,  or  which  will  so  often  turn  them  to  health,  when  wisely  em- 
ployed. And  so,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  great  injury 
if  not  suited  to  the  case. 

§  1058,  b.  Let  us  then  consider,  in  a  general  manner,  some  of  its  use- 
ful effects  when  employed  in  full  purgative  doses.  Its  action  is  mostly 
exerted  upon  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Here  its  first  great  curative 
impressions  are  made,  and  from  these  parts  powerful  reflex  ner>ous  ac- 
tions radiate  over  the  whole  system,  though  more  so  upon  some  organs 
than  upon  others.  Its  effects  are  most  strongly  pronounced  in  some  of 
the  glandular  organs,  especially  the  liver ;  and  hence  it  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  diseases  of  that  organ  in  many  of  their  phases.  But  its  action 
upon  this,  and  other  parts  remote  from  the  stomach,  will  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  affected  by  disease ;  for  we  have  va- 
riously seen  that  the  susceptibility  of  tissues  to  the  action  of  remedies  is 
not  only  increased  by  disease,  but  will  be  influenced  by  its  exact  con- 
dition— than  which  there  is  nothing  more  important  to  be  known  (§ 
129  h,  t,  134,  137  d-151,  240,  3S4,  556  c,  650,  662,  674  d,  675,  854 
bb,  855, 859, 870  aa,  871,  888,  892  c,  892^  a,  b,  892^d,  970  c,  1063  *).* 

When  the  whole  system  is  invaded  by  disease,  as  in  idiopathic  fever, 
we  may  anticipate  a  universally  favorable  impression  when  this  rem- 
edy is  rightly  applied ;  and  this,  too,  whether  employed  in  its  largest  or 
its  smallest  therapeutical  doses — though,  as  a  gradual  alterative  for  this 
purpose,  Tartarized  Antimony  is  mu<^  better  (§  148, 557  a,  841,  892  c, 
900,  902 1  /  and  Indexes,  Alteratives).  When  active  inflammation  affects 
any  part,  we  may  generally  calculate,  if  there  be  no  objection  to  its  use, 
that  a  few  grains  of  Calomel  will  reach  that  part  advantageously,  es- 
pecially if  Blood-letting  have  been  premised  (§  672,  868,  871,  889  g). 
And  yet,  imder  circumstances  of  health,  the  same  dose  might  have  no 

*  Calomel  and  blue  pill  rarely  increase  the  bile  in  health.  Hence  the  great  fallacy 
of  Dr.  Scott*8  Ute  experiments  with  mercurials  upon  healthy  dog$  (§  694  6^  837  cc^^^bbV 
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effect  upon  tlie  same  organ.  This^  however^  is  consianlly  more  or  lev 
true  of  all  other  remedies. 

We  hiive  thus  before  us  two  great  leading  facts — that,  in  fevers,  and 
acute  inflammations,  especially  if  the  latter  affect  any  important  organs, 
the  next  great  curative  means  after  bloodletting,  if  the  latter  be  reqcured, 
is,  in  a  {leneral  sense,  Calomel,  in  at  least  one  dose,  with  a  view,  in  port, 
to  a  cathai'tic  eftect,  though  carefully  regulate  as  to  quantity.  Wheth- 
er a  full  dose  sliould  be  repeated,,  or  whether  in  any  dose,  and  with  what 
frequency,  will  then  depend  upon  the  pccuUarities  of  eaeli  case«  The 
general  aflirraation  can  be  made  with  greater  certainty,  that  one  full 
dose  will  be  proper  and  useful  in  the  early  gtagea  of  disease,  than  wc  can 
pronounce  upon  the  probable  advantages  of  its  repetition.  But,  tt  is  a 
very  common  circumstance,  where  it  may  be  inexpedient  to  carry  this 
remedy  beyond  one  or  two  full  doses,  that  Blue  Pill  may  be  afterward 
exhibited  with  happy  effect,  when  the  continued  use  of  Calomel  would 
have  been  injurious, 

§  1058,  c.  This  correspondence  between  the  virtues  of  Calomel  and 
Blue  Pill  leads  me,  now,  to  speak  of  them  comparatively*  Notwiih- 
standing  their  affinities,  they  are  well  known  to  exert  effocts  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  each  other.  But  this  difference  consists  mostly  in 
the  eflccts  of  one  being  more  rapidly  produred,  and  more  strongly  pro- 
nounced thim  those  of  the  other.  Calomel  is  more  irritating,  rapid,  al» 
terative,  und  positive  in  its  action  th^m  Blue  Pill;  while  in  other  re- 
spects, the  general  results  of  both  ai*e  gi*eatly  analogous.  The  rcsem* 
blances  and  differences  in  their  effects  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  com- 
paring  them,  respectively,  with  general  Bloodletting  and  Leeching  (S  925^ 
927  a,  929,  939  r,  /,  956-958,  066,  968,  &£,). 

From  these  analogies  in  their  useful  effects,  and  from  their  powerfolly 
alterative  virtues,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  coincidences  will  be  likely 
to  obtiiin  in  their  bad  effects  (§  854  c  (J,  857) ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
whatever  I  luay  say  of  ihe  injurious  effects  of  Calomel,  and  of  the  pre- 
cautions vvliic'h  should  attend  its  use,  will  be  e^]ually  appUcable,  though 
in  an  in  fed  or  degree,  to  Blue  Pill, 

§  1058,  d.  It  is  a  wcll-aseertained  fact  that,  in  numerous  cases,  C^lo^ 
mel  and  Blue  PiO  have  not  their  effects  increased,  beyond  a  certain  qunn* 
tity,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase.  Ten  grains  of  either  will  of^cn  pro- 
duce as  great  a  cathartic  effect  as  fifteen  grains ;  or,  at  least,  this  is  in- 
ferable. Beyond  fifteen  grains  the  difference  is  still  less  manifest.  But 
below  ten  grains  this  ratio  is  less  likely  to  appear;  though  five  grains 
will  often  operate  with  greater  effect,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  Xhun 
ten  grains.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  between  five  and  ten  grains,  and 
at  other  times  between  two  and  five  grains,  is  so  considerable  that  tlio 
small er  quantity  may  be  very  beneficial  when  the  latter  woald  be  Wjr 
injurious  (§  857). 

But  there  are  occasionally  some  very  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the 
effects  attending  tlie  smallest  and  the  largest  doscsof  Calomel,  when  they 
rare  regulated  according  to  the  repute  which  Calomel  holds  as  a  eathur- 
tie,  and  which  are  but  little  observed  of  Blue  Pill.  When  employed,  for 
example,  in  very  large  doses,  even  far  exceeding  tlie  largest  in  cotujDon 
use,  the  cathartic  effect  is  wholly  counteracted  by  the  peculiar  nataro  of 
some  present  intestinal  disease ;  or  the  dose  may  even  arrest  diarrhcei^ 
as  Calomel  often  will,  also,  when  employed  in  the  minute  doses  of  m 
fourth  or  tenth  of  a  grain.    In  respect  to  the  large  doses,  1  will  quote  «& 
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example  which  occurred  at  one  of  the  London  Cholera  Hospitals  in  1882, 
where  Mr.  Bennett  is  said  to  have  treated  successfiilly  17  of  18  cases  bj 
exhibiting  to  each  patient,  as  soon  as  admitted,  120  grains  of  Calomel, 
and  afterward  60  grains,  every  hour  or  two,  until  some  relief  was  ob- 
tained. Several  of  the  patients  took  from  three  to  four  ounces.  Its  di- 
rect effect  was  that  of  restraining  the  vomiting  and  purging.  These  17 
patients  recovered,  and  the  record  so  far  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  fatality  of  the  malignant  cholera  in  the  hands  of 
others,  after  the  accession  of  those  symptoms  which  are  diagnostic  of  the 
disease,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that,  in  most,  and  probably  in  all,  of 
these  cases  there  existed  only  the  premonitory  stage,  as  it  is  called, 
when  the  disease  is  always  very  easily  controlled,  and  by  much  milder 
treatment. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  large  doses  of  calomel — such  as  20  or 
30  grains —  will  arrest  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  attendant  on  particular 
pathological  conditions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  This  it 
does  in  virtue  of  its  profound  alterative  power,  and  shows  us  that  it  is 
the  alterative,  and  not  cathartic,  operation  which  contributes  essentially 
to  the  cure.  It  equally  denotes,  also,  an  error  in  the  imputed  sedative 
effects  of  the  remedy,  as  will  be  more  distinctly  seen  in  the  entire  failure 
of  such  doses,  and  of  others  far  more  moderate,  in  the  ordinary  forms 
of  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  and  in  cholera  morbus  and  cholera  infantum. 
But,  in  these  last  cases,  particularly  in  cholera  infantum,  and  often  in 
djrsentery,  we  may  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  small  doses  of  Calo- 
mel—- doses,  when  administered  in  cholera  infantum,  varying  from  the 
fourth  to  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain.  All  of  this,  too,  goes  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  not  the  cathartic,  but  the  alterative  virtues  of  Calo- 
mel which  impart  to  it  its  remedial  power. 

These  facts  admonish  us  that  we  must  study  the  virtues  of  remedies, 
and  their  doses  also,  in  their  relation  to  diseased  conditions,  and  that 
we  can  form  no  just  conclusions  as  to  their  remedial  capabilities  by  any 
other  methods  of  observation,  and,  above  all,  that  we  have  nothing  to 
hope  from  Organic  Chemistry  (^  1058  b,  nouy 

§  1058,  e.  Although  Calomel  and  Blue  Pill  are  capable  of  profoundly 
morbific  effects  in  many  forms  of  disease,  unless  they  have  been  preced^ 
by  other  remedies,  especially  in  miasmatic  congestions  of  the  liver  and 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  where  nothing  may  follow  their  precipitate 
use  but  a  discharge  of  viscid  mucus,  and  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symp- 
toms, I  shall  not  prolong  this  article  by  analyses  which  would  involve 
so  great  an  amount  of  detaiL  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  just  conceptions  of  the  virtues  of  remedial  agents  without  referring 
to  their  effects  in  various  conditions  of  disease ;  nor  can  we  obtain  any 
correct  view  of  their  remedial  capabilities  by  considering  the  operation 
of  a  particular  remedy  abstractedly  from  other  means  which  may  be 
associated  with  it  in  the  treatment.  A  ftdl  dose  of  Calomel,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  very  salutary  in  some  given  form  of  disease,  if  it  have  been 
preceded  by  Bloodletting,  as  is  often  witnessed  in  congestive  fevers,  but 
without  which  it  may  be  very  pernicious.  At  another  time,  its  good 
effects,  or  at  least  its  best  effects,  can  be  secured  only  by  associating  with 
it  other  remedies,  or,  by  applying  others  after  its  administration.  The 
same,  also,  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  other  remedies ;  each  one  influ- 
encing, more  or  less,  the  effects  of  the  others  (§  859  b.  863  e.  871, 872  a, 
889  k). 
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S  1058,  /,  In  continuing  the  subject  of  Calomel^  I  sliall  now  consider 
its  uses  in  certain  speciid  forms  of  disease,  wb€ii  employed  in  its  occa- 
sional and  full  doses : 

And  Ei^st  of  dysenien/,  which  is  seated  particularlj  in  the  lower  tract 
of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  large  intestine,  though  all  the  digestive  or- 
gans are  more  or  less  involved  in  morbid  action.  But  the  burthen  of  the 
disease  is  upon  the  mucous  membnme,  where  it  probably  con^i-^tsi  at  all 
times  of  u  peculiar  modification  of  inflammation,  though  <'  ■  in 

diflercnt  causes,  according  to  tlio  nature  of  its  remote  causes  (i^^  .e>). 

Now,  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  not  only  by  Calomel,  but  by  other 
remedies,  will  be  inliuenced  by  the  nature  of  the  remote  cau&e ;  and 
Uhis  will  be  ascertained  by  the  phenomena,  and  by  tracing  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  patient  for  one  or  more  months  anterior  to  the  attack.  Its 
principal  causes  are,  mainly,  two :  1st,  crude^  indigestible  food,  acting 
m  conjunction  with  changes  of  weather,  and  other  common  atmospheric 
'  influenees.     2d,  miasmata,  from  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

Tlie  first  of  these  modifications  is  sporadic,  and  comparatively  mild. 
The  second  may  present  only  sporadic  cases,  but  is  apt  to  occur  more  or 
less  epidemically,  and  is  vastly  the  more  obstinate  and  fatal  form.  Each 
variety  demands  essential  differences  in  the  details  of  treatment,  though 
the  same  general  principles  are  applicable  to  all  the  modifications.  It 
should  be  also  premiscnl  that  the  miasmatic  form  is  attended  with  a 
special  cunJition  of  hepatic  congestion,  which  is  one  cause  of  the  greater 
obstinacy  and  fatality  of  this  variety  of  the  disease,  and  which  has  a  Con- 
siderable l>oaring  upon  the  treatment  (§  G50-C52,  806-816). 

With  these  premises  belbre  us,  wx  are  now  chiefly  interested  about 
the  adaptation  of  Calomel  to  dysenteric  disease,  with  a  view  especially 
to  its  lociii  effects.  But,  it  is  impossible,  as  I  have  said,  to  give  any  in- 
telligible account  of  the  proper  use  of  one  remedy,  especially  such  a  rem- 
edy as  Calumel,  without  speaking  of  it  in  connection  with  other  reme- 
dies which  may,  or  should  be,  associated  witli  it.  We  have  fonnerly 
seen  that,  when  active  inJJaiumation  is  seated  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
cathartics  are  hazardous  till  the  disease  has  been  more  or  less  subdued 
by  other  remedies,  especially  Bloodletting,  Calomel,  however,  does  not 
irritate  in  the  same  way  as  other  calhariics.  But  it  will  often  da  what 
is  much  worse  in  muco -intestinal  inflammation.  It  may  not  only  in- 
crease its  severity,  but  so  modify  its  character  tis  to  render  it  very  ma- 
lignant, as  in  another  example  of  a  common  abdominal  atfection  to  which 
1  have  adverted,  and  also  in  scarlet  fever.  In  such  circumstances,  il 
never  fails  to  affect  the  liver  injuriously  also.  It  has  been  therefore 
found,  in  the  best  experience,  to  be  the  most  successful  and  speedily 
curative  practice  to  abstract  blootl  from  a  vein,  or  at  least  by  Leeches^ 
as  the  fii'st  remedy,  in  cases  of  dysentery  of  much  severity  (§  991,  h). 
But  this  is  not  commonly  done,  and  Calomid  is  apt  to  be  relied  upon  as 
the  principal  remedy.  It  is  a  prevailing  practice*  to  exhibit,  at  the  on- 
set of  the  treatment,  from  10  to  even  20  grains  of  Calomel,  and  not  uii- 
frcquently  to  repeat  this  dose  from  time  to  time.  When  the  disease  is 
of  the  milder  variety,  if  other  things  go  right,  it  will  often  succeed  in  llie 
end ;  though  not  so  readily,  mid  less  frequently  than  when  Calomel  is 
given  in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains  once  in  twelve  or  more  hours;  and, 
in  many  cases,  a  grain  or  less  of  Ipecacuanha,  also,  once  in  four  or  fiv^ 
hours,  with  more  or  less  of  some  preparation  of  opium*  A  large  medi* 
cation  by  Calomel  in  any  condition  of  dysentery  is  not  a  reliable,  but 
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often  an  injurious  practice.  When  proper  bloodletting  has  not  been  em- 
ployed, if  the  inflammatory  symptoms  do  not  soon  yield,  all  internal 
means  should  be  suspended,  and  General  Bloodletting,  or  Leeches  to  the 
verge  of  the  rectum,  or  a  blister,  or  warm  poultices,  to  the  abdomen, 
should  be  applied,  and  perhaps  in  succession.  Alterative  doses  of  ipe- 
cacuanha may  often  become  very  useful,  perhaps  Blue  Pill,  but  more 
probably  well-regulated  doses  of  Castor  Oil  (§  1057,  /)• 

So  much  for  the  milder,  or  sporadic  form  of  dysentery.  Coming  to 
the  miasmatic  variety,  especially  when  prevailing  epidemically,  the 
Practitioner  who  does  not  regard  the  modifying  nature  of  the  remote 
predisposing  cause,  and  the  exact  pathology,  will  prescribe  empirically, 
and  be  apt  to  administer  large  doses  of  Calomel,  which,  in  this  condition 
of  the  disease,  will  be  very  likely  to  destroy  the  patient.  Or,  if  he  de- 
pend upon  astringents,  or  administer  Rhubarb  as  is  often  done  (§  1062), 
or  resort  to  Tonics  and  Stimulants,  nothing  but  disappointment  will 
await  him.  General  Bloodletting,  often  followed  by  leeching,  is  here 
the  great  remedy.  But,  however  we  may  subdue  the  morbid  condition 
by  loss  of  blood,  with  the  aid,  also,  of  blisters,  abstinence  from  food,  &c., 
we  shall  generally  fiad  that  Calomel  must  be  managed  with  great  pru- 
dence, or  the  disease  will  not  only  be  aggravated  by  it,  but  rendered  more 
malignant — ^Notes  Ff  p.  1185,  Go  p.  1138. 

As  to  Loss  of  Blood,  Nature  abo  proclaims  in  this  variety  of  dysen- 
tery, more  distinctly  than  in  the  sporadic,  the  true  principles  of  treat- 
ment, for  here  the  effusion  of  blood  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
is  greater ;  and  this  is  plainly  the  remedy  which  Nature  institutes  for 
her  own  reHef  (§  805, 862,  863  e,/,  890  d-g,  1019).* 

§  1058,  g.  In  respect  to  /ever,  most  of  its  varieties  derive,  at  their  early 
stages,  great  benefit  from  a  full  dose  of  Calomel  combined  with  Jalap 
and  a  grain  or  two  of  Ipecacuanha ;  or  it  may  be  most  useful,  in  many 
cases,  to  exhibit  the  Calomel  uncombined,  and  to  administer  Castor  Oily 
or  a  combination  of  Jalap  and  Tartrate  of  Potash,  a  few  hours  after- 
ward. If  an  emetic  be  also  indicated,  a  full  dose  of  Ipecacuanha,  per- 
haps with  Tartarized  Antimony,  may  be  preferable  to  the  latter  reme- 
dies ;  so  that  when  vomiting  begins,  purging  will  generally  take  place 
simultaneously.  In  this  way  prodigious  alterative  influences  will  be 
exerted,  and  if  employed  near  the  invasion  of  disease  it  may  be  arrested 
at  once  (§  557  a).  But  it  often  happens,  as  has  been  variously  stated  in 
this  work,  that  bloodletting  should  be  premised,  and  this,  especially,  if 
there  be  any  local  inflammations  or  venous  congestions,  which  are  often 
present  at  the  invasion  of  the  constitutional  malady. 

§  1058,  h.  When  Calomel  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  Scarlet  /e- 
rer,  it  should  be  with  great  caution  after  the  disease  has  advanced  some- 
what into  the  eruptive  stage.  At  this  period,  Calomel,  Senna,  and  Rhu- 
barb have  done  a  vast  amount  of  mischief.  At  or  near  the  invasion  of 
Scarlatina,  when  the  symptoms  are  severe,  a  moderate  dose  of  Calomel 
may  be  useful.  Nevertheless,  severe  forms  of  this  disease  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  in  which  Calomel,  administered  at  the  very  onset  of  the 
attack,  proves  detrimental.  If  doubt  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
remedy.  Castor  Oil  should  be  substituted,  and  perhaps  little  else  should 
be  done  (§  858,  861).  It  may  be  abo  safely  affirmed  that  Calomel 
should  be  rarely  exhibited  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course  for  some 
two  or  three  days ;  not  often,  indeed,  when  the  eruptive  stage  has  existed 
for  twenty-four  hours.    It  will  then  aggravate  the  abdominal  conges- 

*  In  mOd  fonns  of  dysenteiy  there  may  be  tn  absence  of  blood,  or  the  mucua  only 
tinged. 
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dons,  and  often  convert  a  mild  into  a  malignant  form.  And  here,  too, 
when  Calomel  affects  the  digestive  organs  pcniiciouslj,  the  saliTarjr 
glands  often  swell  np  suddenly  from  sympathy,  and,  not  mifrequenily, 
the  throat  becomes  ulcerated,  gaiitgrenous,  &c.  But  these  are  on^ 
secondiuy  results  of  a  far  more  alarming  condition  of  disease  in  ibe  ab- 
dominal organs.  Tlie  swelling  of  the  glands,  in  these  cases,  is  not  at  aU 
owing  to  the  direct  specific  eHect  of  mercury  upon  them,  as  in  casts  of 
salivation,  nor  is  there  any  attendant  flow  of  saliva;  but  it  is  the  result 
of  a  highly  aggravated  state  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  inflicted  upon  them  by  this  remarkable  agent.  The  glandular 
swelling  which  often  occurs  spontaneously  from  the  same  visceral  cause, 
presents  a  far  milder  form.  Tliere  is  not  generally,  however,  much 
danger  from  the  swollen  glands,  or  from  the  sphacelus  of  the  fauces,  80 
only  they  be  not  allowed  to  remain  a  source  of  constitutional  irritation. 
One  may  be  relieved  by  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  and  tlie  other  moderated 
by  leeches  and  warm  fomentations.  What  is  thus  witnessed  abcmt  the 
throat  is  only  an  index  of  a  far  more  fcurtid  evil  in  the  great  organs  of 
life.     In  these  cases  Nature,  mainl}^  must  work  out  the  cure  (^  81C  ij 

For  the  grave  forms  of  Scarlatina,  I  am  apt  to  prescribe  a  small  dose 
of  Calomel  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  but  never  repeat  it ;  and  8i 
for  the  rest,  I  depend  upon  C4iutioiis  doses  of  Castor  Oil,  as  far  aa  noajr 
be  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera  (§  1057,  f). 

I  may  finally  add  that,  in  all  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  no  nsk  should 
be  taken  from  Calomel.  It  is  not  then  wanted ;  and  1  have  seen  the 
mildest  converted  into  malignant  cases  by  imprudent  doses  of  Calomeli 
and  by  ♦Senna,  Rhubtu-b,  and  the  Saline  Cathartics.  Indeed,  so  suscept- 
ible is  the  alimentar}'-  nmcous  tissue  in  this  disease,  and  so  peculiar  13 
itis  morbid  condition,  tliat  solid  food*  even  bread,  will  sometimes  convert 
the  niilde.^^t  into  the  severest  case^,  merely  by  its  mechanical  irriljition* 
It  should  he  also  borne  in  mind  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  strictly  self- 
limited  diseases,  we  cannot  establish  any  modification  of  tlie  pathologi- 
cal cause  which  will  prevent  its  running  a  regularly  ordained  course. 
The  natural  state  of  these  affections,  in  all  favourable  cases,  is  most  likely 
to  result  in  their  cure  (§858,861).  In  the  graver  forms,  art  can  only 
moderate  their  violence,  or  meet  with  appropriate  remedies  any  incident- 
al local  inflammations  that  may  spring  up  in  the  progress  of  the  specific 
maladioii  (§  137  e,  524  d,  847,  858,  S10aa).-^Se€  P.S.  1860,  p.  872, 

§  1058, !.  As  to  the  treatment  of  measles  and  sfnail-pox,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  witnessed  any  injurious  effects  from  the  use  of  Calomel,  nor 
do  I  find  tliem  stated  by  Authors.  Perhaps  one  reason  is,  that  Nature 
has  been  more  allowed,  in  these  self-limited  diseases,  than  in  scarlatina^ 
to  have  her  own  way.  But  here  the  danger  from  Calomel  is  certainly 
far  less  than  in  scarlet  fever, 

§  1058,  k.  In  whooinnfj'Confih,  Calomel,  as  a  cathartic,  or  rather  for  its 
alterative  effects  upon  the  abdominal  organs,  is  often  very  salutary;  and 
this  esperially  so  when  the  alvine  evacuations  present  a  morbid  appear- 
ance, niiio  Pill,  however,  is  often  better.  Bloodletting  should  conio  in 
the  moment  that  pneumonia  may  supervene,  as  it  often  does,  and  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  fatality  of  whooping-cough  (§  870,  «a).  But  herei,  as 
in  other  acute  diseases,  great  moderation  as  to  food  is  powerfully  cura- 
tive (§850). 

§  1058,  /.  In  the  ordinary  forme  of  jaundice^  whether  complicated  with 
a  gall-stone  in  the  liver,  or  owing  alone  to  hepatic  disease,  Calomel  dis- 
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f  plap  some  of  its  brightest  advantages,  and  may  be  given,  if  apparently 

"tidicated,  in  doses  of  10  to  20  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with 

^,  or,  perhaps,  aloes,  or  the  resinous  cathartics,  at  intenals,  till  the 

iffieiilty  is  more  or  less  suraiounted.    But  Jaundice  is  often  of  too  grave 

^importanee  to  be  always  intrusted  to  those  remedies;  and  Bloodletting 

[lust  then  he  the  principal  remedy,  foUowTd,  perhaps,  by  a  blister  eight 

for  ten  inches  sqoare  over  the  epigastric  r<^on.     If  there  be  gall-stones, 

ICicuta  may  be  useful  in  relieving  spasm  of  the  biliary  duct. 

5 1058,  m*  Calomel  is  an  admirable  remedy,  as  it  respects  its  transient 
f  effect,  in  art^stpdasj  a  disease  which  is  often  sadly  managed  by  tonics 
[and  stimulants  (§  1005,/).     The  least  important  part  of  the  disease  la 
Valso  generally  considered  the  most  important,  since,  in  all  severe  cases, 
I  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  is  comparatively  of  little  moment.     Now 
fwaid  tlicn,  how^ever,  when  erysipelas  springs  up  epidemically,  the  super- 
ficial inflamioation  puts  on  the  phlegmonous  chai^acter,  when  olcemtion 
and  sloughing  are  apt  to  follow;  and  these  conditions,  as  weD  as  the 
antecedent  and  remaining  inflammation,  form  an  important  part  of  the 
pathological  complications.     Bot  of  the  pathology  of  tliis  disease  I  have 
Bpokcn  snflicictitly  (§  070  c,  1005  J),  and  therefore  come  to  the  treatment. 
The  great  curativu  means,  in  all  severe  cases,  is  early  and  full  Blood- 
letting, followed  by  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  Calomel,  and  this  in  six  or 
eight  hours  afterward  by  Jalap  and  Soluble  Tartar,  or  by  Castor  Oil. 
Ifj  by  these  means,  a  blow  be  struck  at  the  abdominal  disease,  the  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  will  begin  to  give  way,  and  nothing  more  may 
be  necessary  than,  perhaps^  a  moderate  dose  of  Calomel,  or  of  Blue  Pill, 
or,  more  probably,  Castor  Oil,  or  Leeches  to  the  inflamed  surface.     Or, 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  pure  and  concentrated,  or  dilute  Iodine  may  now  be 
pencilled  over  the  whole  inflamed  surface.     But,  for  siibdaing  the  re- 
maining inflammation,  Leeches  are  the  best  local  application,  in  my  ex- 
perience, and  they  are  dictated  by  the  soundest  pathological  principles. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  is  done  in  severe  cases  should  be  done  quickly ; 
andy  if  the  treatment  have  failed,  at  the  onset,  to  sensibly  mitigate  the 
symptoms,  especially  the  cutaneous  inflammation,  which  is  only  symp- 
tomatic of  abdominal  disease,  we  may  depend  upon  it  tliat  the  latter  con- 
dition calls  for  farther  general  Bloodletting,  and  probably  for  another 
dose  of  Calomel,  or  at  least  of  Bkc  Fill,  and  more  or  less  of  Castor  Oil. 
If  cerebral  symptoms  (which  are  also  sympathetic  of  the  abdominal  con- 
gestion) spring  up,  a  large  abstraction  of  blood  will  be  indispensable. 

I  have  never  known  Calomel  injurious  in  erysii>claa;  but  it  must  be 
ai-lded  that  I  have  almost  always  begun  the  treatment  by  abstracting 
blood,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  great  means  of  preventing  the  morbific 
effects  of  Calomel  and  Blue  Pill ;  and  no  fatal  case  has  occurred  in  my 
practice  {§  1005,  ;)• 

§  1058,  H.  And  now,  as  to  acttte  rheumatism^  Here,  too,  in  all  severe 
cases,  especially  of  articular  rheumatism,  there  is  much  attendant  dis- 
ease of  the  abdominal  organs,  which  contributes  powerfully  to  maintain 
the  rheumatic  aflection ;  and  it  commonly  happens,  in  such  cases,  that, 
after  the  inflammatory  condition  is  subdued,  there  w^ill  be  still  remaining 
a  considerable  amount  of  visceral  disease,  which  will  require,  at  least, 
great  simplicity  of  diet*  In  all  severe  ca^s,  it  will  be  often  observed 
that  the  abdominal  affection  precedes  the  rheumatic,  but  becomes  much 
aggravated  as  soon  as  the  latter  supervenes* 

Calomel  is  a  very  useful  remedy  in  acute  rheumatism,  in  one  or  more 
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full  doses!,  or  yielding  soon  to  Blue  Pill^  or  Castor  Oil,  and  rarely  does 
any  harm.  But,  in  all  severe  case?,  a  free  abstraction  of  blood  should 
be  the  lirst  remedy ;  and  one  or  more  repetitions  of  venesection,  along 
with  leeches  perhaps,  are  often  important  to  a  speedy  removal  of  the 
disease,  and  a  fluid  farinaceous  diet  is  next  in  impoi'tance.  Any  other 
practice  i^'hich  excludes  Bloodletting  in  severe  cases  will  be  more  profit- 
able to  the  Physician  than  to  the  Patient.  The  next  great  remedy  for 
acute  rheumatism,  and  often  for  chronic,  is  Tartarized  Antimony,  fre- 
quently administered  in  augmented  doses  to  just  short  of  nausea.  If  the 
lieart  be  affected,  the  Loss  of  Blood  will  he  so  much  the  more  important. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  ca^cB,  the  disease  will  yield  to  this  practice  with- 
in a  week.  But,  however  exact  the  treatment  may  be  in  other  respects, 
an  allowance  of  solid  food,  even  bread,  or  of  an i mid  broths,  may  prolong 
the  disease,  especially  tlie  abdominal  derangement,  for  many  weeks. 
Colchicum  should  not  be  necessary  in  the  declining  stages,  nor  should 
opiates  be  employed  (§  870,  b), 

§  1058,  un.  The  siime  general  principles  of  treatment  apply  to  actttt 
g^out  as  to  acute  rheuniutism  (§  1058,  «),  though  in  a  moderated  degree. 
A  full  dose  of  Calomel,  or  of  Blue  IMU,  is  generally  useful  at  tbc  onset 
of  the  treatment,  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  derangement  of  Uie 
abdominal  organs.  But  here,  if  the  paroxj'i?m  be  at  all  severe,  and  we 
would  most  speedily  relieve  the  patient,  he  should  be  first  bled.  Lastly, 
if  ncce^ary,  and  often  pretty  early,  Colchicum  may  be  exhibited. 

§  1058,  t>.  In  pncumonki^  Calomel  or  Blue  Pill,  in  one  or  more  full 
do660,  at  or  near  the  beginning,  is  generally  useful,  rarely  injurious*  But 
it  IS  sometimes  a  better  practice  to  obtain  more  of  their  constitutional 
influence  by  exhibiting  from  one  to  four  grains  of  either  (to  adults)  once 
in  four  to  six  hours;  though  this  is  by  no  means  recommended  as 
a  general  jiractiec.  It  ts  better  suited  to  advanced  stages  of  pneu- 
monia. If  complicated  with  abdominal  disease  in  the  form  of  bilious 
pneumonia,  they  arc  still  more  indicated,  but  unless  cautiously  adminis- 
tered are  liable  to  do  injury.  Bloodletting,  however,  is  the  great  rem- 
edy for  all  forms  of  pneumonia,  and  next  to  that  Tartarized  Antimony, 
in  increased  alterative  doses  every  hour  or  two,  but  kept  below  the  point 
of  muHea  (§  904  hh^  1005  A-,  1068  c).  Leeches  and  Blisters  may  ulti- 
mately be  wanted,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  opium  to  trancjuillize  the 
cough,  as  appears  in  other  places  (§  892|  g^  1005  //,  i*,  1017  c), 

§  1058,  ;>.  In  the  treatment  of  croup^  which  is  apt  to  be  complicated 
with  abdoniinsd  disease,  a  dose  of  Calomel  is  genemlly  useful,  of\en  very 
important.  I  generally  exhibit  it,  in  a  moderate  dose,  along  with  suQi- 
cient  Ipecacuanha  to  produce  vomiting.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  then 
yield,  I  take  no  risk,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  from 
the  arm  (§  57G  f,  1009-1013).  There  is  no  danger  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  croup  when  1 11  t>od- letting  is  applied  early.  But  the  disease 
advances  with  great  rapidity,  and  may  quickly  reach  a  stage  when  all 
remedies  will  fail.  If  late  in  the  disease  an  emetic  be  the  ffrst  remedy, 
it  wilt  certainly  fail  if  blocKMetting  will  not  succeed  ;  or,  if  the  latter,  in 
being  first,  will  effect  a  cure^  it  would  be  probably  baffied  by  the  pros- 
trating eilect  of  a  prfdiminary  emetic  (§  570  e%  800>  I  may  add  that 
I  have  lost  but  one  patient  of  croup,  and  that  in  the  early  part  of  my 
prolessional  life.  It  is  of  greater  interest,  however,  that  the  child  was 
rather  the  victim  of  the  purgative  action  of  Tartarized  Antimony*  ad- 
ministered in  cautious  doses  about  once  in  twenty  minutes**  The  croupy 
•  See  P.S.  1860,  at  p.  872. 
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symptoms  vanished  under  thi^  effect ;  for  there  was  no  vomiting.  I  have 
idso  witnessed  the  death  of  two  adult  patients  in  the  hands  of  other 
Physicians  from  the  same  cause,  and  whei*e  the  doses  given  were  but 
three  grains.  There  was  no  vomiting,  but  an  uncontrollable  watery 
purging,  no  abdominal  pain,  pulse  extremely  rapid  and  so  small  as  to 
be  scarcely  sensible  to  the  touch  when  there  was  much  remaining  mus- 
cular strength,  and  entire  preservation  of  the  mind  (§  863,  d).  Never- 
theless, this  has  not  deterred  me  from  the  occasional  use  of  Tartarized 
Antimony  in  emetic  doses,  especially  in  conjunction  with  Ipecacuanha 
(§  675,  857,  902  </,  &c.) ;  and  as  an  alterative  in  small  and  frequently- 
repeated  doses  it  transcends  the  Mercurials  in  fevers,  and  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  all  acute  inflammations  excepting  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

§  1058,  q.  And  how  is  it  with  Calomel  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
brain  t  Certainly  important.  But  after  one  full  dose  it  becomes  most 
useful  in  doses  of  two  to  four  grains  once  in  four  to  ten  hours.  This, 
however,  is  more  of  the  gradually  alterative  plan,  and  when  more  of  the 
constitutional  influence  of  the  remedy  is  intended  than  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, especially  if  all  purgative  effect  be  restrained  (%  516  rf,  860, 
863  dy  890  Ij  902  t).  There  should  be  no  active  purging  m  cerebral  in- 
flammation by  irritating  cathartics,  as  is  often  recommended  in  the  books. 
They  will  propagate  a  pernicious  nervous  influence  upon  the  brain. 
Calomel,  Blue  PiU,  Jalap,  and  Castor  Oil  arc  alone  wanted,  so  far  as 
cathartics  are  concerned.  The  Drastics  have  been  commended  upon  the 
fearful  doctrine  of  counter-irritation,  supplying  an  impressive  contrast  with 
the  objections  alleged  against  Bloodletting  (^  889  g,  893  n,  1065  d). 

But,  as  I  have  hitherto  said.  Loss  of  Blood  is  our  chief  remedy  in 
acute  cerebral  inflammation.  So  long  as  the  symptoms  continue  to  re- 
cur, they  should  be  promptly  met  by  General  Bloodletting.  Set  the 
patient  erect,  and  bleed  him  to  the  point  of  syncope.  There  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  remedy,  but  every  thing  from  the  disease  (§  974-975). 

Leeching,  and  Tartarized  Antimony  in  its  small  doses,  which  are  so 
valuable  in  other  acute  inflammations,  are  of  little  or  no  use  here ;  and 
Blistera  should  be  avoided  till  at  least  a  decisive  ascendency  is  obtained 
over  the  disease.  The  latter  remedy  should  never  be  ap'plied  to  the 
head,  but  to  the  neck  and  shoulders,  unless  the  abstraction  of  blood  have 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  In  some  four  or  five  cases,  after  having 
bled  the  patients  till  the  remedy  became  unavailing,  I  have  rescued  them 
by  covering  the  entire  scalp,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  shoulders  with 
a  Blister.  The  effect  was  truly  wonderful,  as  hope  was  nearly  exhaust- 
ed. But  the  Loss  of  Blood  had  been  very  great.  I  may  add  that  the 
head  should  be  shaved  early  and  kept  covert  with  ice  (§  992, 1056). 

Nor  may  we  refrain  from  general  bloodletting  in  venous  congestions 
of  the  brain,  and  at  all  ages,  though  generally  in  a  very  moderated  d^ 
gree  (§  576  e,  925  c,  976  b,  978, 1010.     Also  p.  872  P.S.  1860). 

§  1058,  r.  In  respect  to  diseases  of  the  serous  tissues,  they  are  probably 
less  influenced  by  the  mercurials  than  of  most  other  parts.  Neither 
pleurisy  nor  peritonitis  are  very  sensibly  benefited,  nor  are  they  apt  to  be 
a^ravated  by  full  doses  of  Calomel,  unless  it  be  inflammation  of  the 
serous  coat  of  the  intestines ;  and  here  there  is  but  little  chance  for  other 
remedies  until  the  disease  has  been  broken  down  by  loss  of  blood  (§  960/, 
995, 1005  «).— -Note  H  p.  1117. 

§  1058, «.  Next,  as  to  the  kidneys.  These  and  the  renal  capsules  have 
beoome  speaaUies  with  many,  who  are  apt  to  mistake  what  is  merely 
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symptomatic  for  some  positive  disease  of  those  organs.  The  urine  is 
alyzed,  and  a  varietj  of  patholc^cal  conditions  are  detected  in  the  re- 
sults, or  some  remote  symptom  is  associated  along  (§  426,  427,  691, 
905|^  b,  960  c,  d,  1029, 1032  a).  Hospitals  supply  the  bulk  <^ disorgan- 
ized conditions.  Other  affections  of  the  kidneys,  espedallj  such  as  are 
acute,  derive  more  or  less  benefit  from  the  moderate  use  of  Calomdl ;  bat 
Blue  Fill  is  commonly  to  be  preferred,  particularly  in  diabetea  mett^at, 

§  1058,  L  Where  inflammation  of  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  ^fe  is  oom* 
plicated  with  gastric  and  hepatic  disease,  as  is  often  the  case,  eqiedally 
in  epidemic  ophthalmia,  the  occasional  exhibition  of  Calomel,  in  a  deci- 
sive dose,  along  with  Jalap,  or  followed  by  Castor  Oil,  if  necessaiy  to  a 
full  cathartic  effect,  is  generally  veiy  useful ;  and  especially  so  if  the  car 
thartic  have  been  preceded  by  general  or  local  bloodletting. 

§  1058,  u.  Next  to  bloodletting.  Calomel,  in  full  doses,  is  the  most  im« 
portant  remedy  for  apoplexy^  along  with  Jalap,  &c.  '  But  there  is  gveal 
variety  here.  There  are  cases  in  which  no  cathartic  is  admissiUe,  and 
others  where  none  but  Croton  Oil  will  rouse  the  intestines.  For  the 
rest,  I  refer  to  §  990-990^. 

§  1058,  V.  Calomel,  in  one  or  more  full  doses,  is  indicated,  genenJly, 
in  epilepsy  J  if  bloodletting  be  also  necessary.  But,  if  loss  of  blcNDd  be  aol 
required.  Blue  Fill  is  entirely  prefin^le.  Much  will  depoid,  in  these 
respects,  upon  the  condition  of  Uie  abdominal  oi^gans.  If  there  be  much 
derangement  here,  a  large  blister  over  the  epigastric  region  yields  mndi 
relief,  though  these  are  cases  which  are  often  greatly  benefited  by  Ixm 
of  Blood.  A  rigid  attention  to  diet,  and  other  natural  habits,  are  the 
great  preventive  means.  But  a  reliance  is  apt  to  be  placed  upon  some 
fimcied  specific,  and  when  the  paroxysms  come  on  the  eymptom  is  often 
in  the  ascendant  (§  163,  884, 887, 891}  e).  I  see,  however,  by  a  late  Be- 
port  of  the  Chairman  of  a  "  Committee  on  the  effects  of  Bloodletting  in 
Epilepsy,  Convulsions,  &c.,"  embraced  in  the  able  "  Transactions  of  the 
Indiana  State  Medical  Society,'*  that  a  new  view  appears  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  pathology  of  Epilepsy,  which  brings  the  disease,  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  under  the  prevailing  Brunonian  philosophy  (§  1068, 
a) ;  and,  as  the  document  is  brief,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Fublishing  Com- 
mittee as  a  "  Model  Report,**  and,  moreover,  shows  us  what  are  the  grow- 
ing prospects  of  "  Bloodletting,"  I  shall  quote  it  without  abridgment : 

"  Having  examined,*'  says  the  Report,  "  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
I  find  that  none  of  our  recent  Authorities  have  any  confidence  in  Blood- 
letting as  a  remedy  for  Epilepsy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  opposite  mode 
of  treatment  is  adnsed,  the  disease  being  one  of  debility  instead  of  pleth- 
ora. The  question  being  altogether  a  negative  one,  and  unsuitable  for 
a  report,  I  wish  to  be  discharged  from  flsither  duty.*' — ^Tbaxsactioxs, 
&c.,  p.  8,  40,  Indianapolis,  May,  1857^— See  p.  591,  §  891^  «. 

§  1058,  w.  Asthma  supplies  another  example  of  greatly  modified  con- 
ditions ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  congestive  form  in  which  either  Calomel  or 
Blue  Pill  are  wanted.  But  nothing  affords  such  prompt  relief  in  con- 
gestive asthma  as  GUineral  Bloodletting  (§  89 U,/). 

§  1058,  X.  As  in  epilepsy,  asthma,  and  hysteria,  so  in  chormj  the  treat- 
ment is  apt  to  be  suggested  by  the  prominent  symptom,  and  the  patient 
accordingly  treated  by  antispasmodics.  But  they  are  rarely  of  any  use, 
and  generally  injurious  in  these  diseases,  which  are  constantly  supplying 
instances  of  the  importance  of  addressing  our  remedies  to  the  exact  path- 
ological conditions  (§  668, 672, 673, 675, 681  c,  685, 891^  b,  d> 
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Cathartics,  also,  have  been  especially  recommended  by  others  for  cho» 
rea,  and  so  exclusively  by  some  as  to  render  the  practice  empirical. 
But  no  two  successive  cases  are  alike ;  one  may  be  greatly  benefited  by 
repeated  cathartics,  and  the  next  may  admit  of  only  their  very  moderate 
use,  or  not  at  all.  But  it  is  my  main  purpose  now  to  express  my  opin- 
ion of  the  salutary  effects  of  occasional  doses  of  Calomel  or  Blue  PiU  in 
those  cases  where  cathartics  are  indicated. 

§  1058,  y.  A  full  dose  of  Calomel,  probably  along  with  Jalap  or  Cas- 
tor Oil,  is  generally  useful  in  delirium  tremens^  as  preliminary  to  the  use 
of  morphia ;  though  opiates  are  inferior  to  small  doses  of  tartarized 
antimony.  If  there  be  high  arterial  action,  or  much  attendant  disease 
of  the  abdominal  organs,  or  any  important  local  inflammation.  Blood- 
letting should  be  premised  in  many  of  the  cases.  But  this  requires  much 
good  judgment.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  this  remedy  is  not  want- 
ed, and  in  many  it  would  be  seriously  injurious.  Where  doubt  exists,  it 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  main  dependence  placed  upon  the  foregoing 
antiphlogistics,  and  perhaps  a  Blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  If 
Bloodletting  be  practised,  the  patient  should  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
its  effects  Should  be  carefully  observed  while  the  blood  is  flowing  from 
the  arm.  I  bled  a  very  athletic  man,  with  a  bounding  pulse,  florid  skin, 
and  furious  delirium,  to  the  extent  of  twelve  ounces,  from  a  large  ori- 
fice, when  syncope  came  on  in  an  instant  of  time,  and  tumbled  him  from 
his  chair.  But  it  completely  carried  off  the  delirium,  though  there  re- 
mained much  abdominal  disease  to  be  subdued  by  other  means,  of  which 
a  dose  of  Calomel  and  Jalap  was  one  (^  662  c). — See  Note  p.  425. 

In  another  case  of  a  robust  subject,  which  was  complicated  with  in- 
tense pleurisy,  I  bled  the  patient  pretty  freely;  but  he  got  no  relief  from 
this  or  any  other  remedy.  I  advert  to  this  instance,  particularly,  as 
simple  pleurisy  3rields  readily  to  an  early  abstraction  of  blood  (^  624). 

§  1058,  z.  In  puerperal  fever^  Blue  Pill,  whatever  may  be  the  dose,  is 
more  or  less  useful  for  its  local  effects,  and  much  preferable  to  Calomel, 
which  is  liable,  in  this  disease,  to  irritate  the  abdominal  organs  injuri- 
ously (§  1058,/).  But  a  prompt  and  large  abstraction  of  blood,  as  we 
have  already  abundantly  seen,  is  the  only  reliable  means  (§  1005,  b-g). 

The  relative  value  of  Calomel^  Blue  PiUj  Tartarized  Antinumy^  and  Ipecac- 
uanhoy  as  gradual  Alteratives  in  the  Treatment  of  Infammations  and 
Fevers. 

§  1059.  Much  has  been  said  in  these  Institutes  of  the  foregoing  reme- 
dies, as  employed  in  small  doses  with  a  view  to  their  gradually  altera- 
tive effects,  but  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  principles.  They 
have  been  regarded  fiJso,  with  the  same  intention,  as  employed  in  their 
fuU  cathartic  or  emetic  doses ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that,  in  whatever 
doses  administered,  they  operate  upon  one  common  principle — ^that  of 
altering  or  changing  the  pathol(^cal  conditions.  By  that  alterative  vir- 
tue the  profound  action  of  Calomel  as  a  cathartic,  or  of  Tartarized  An- 
timony, or  Ipecacuanha,  as  an  emetic,  may,  by  a  single  blow,  as  it  were, 
overthrow  a  fever,  or  pneumonia,  or  croup,  &c,  when  the  same  diseases 
would  subside  only  slowly  under  those  minimum  doses  which  may  dis- 
play no  other  remarkable  effect  than  the  substitution  of  healthy  for  mor^ 
bid  actions.  But,  however  great  may  sometimes  be  the  curative  influ- 
ences of  the  maximum  doses,  the  minimum  are  by  far  the  greater  auxili- 
aries to  Nature.    Such  is  an  abstract  view ;  for,  in  either  case,  it  may 
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be  indispensable  tbat  other  remciiics  shouU  have  prepared  the  waj  ibr 
their  favorable  operation,  as  bloodletting  lo  secure  their  ftalutary,  or  to 
prevent  their  morbitic,  efiects  either  as  cathartics,  or  emetics,  or  gradual 
alteratives;  or  a  preliminary  cathartic  to  render  useful  the  emetic  or 
the  slowly  progressive  alterative  (§  672,  867,  871,  &c.), — Note  Ee, 

To  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  better  how  these  agents  qiuctlj  re- 
move, in  small  and  repeated  doses,  profound  conditions  of  diaeaae,  li 
should  be  considered  how,  also,  they  will  sometimes  overcome  the  some 
by  a  single  powerful  impression — how  Calomel  will  then  display  its  pow* 
er  as  a  cathartic  and  unlock  the  liver,*  or,  at  anotber  time,  calm  ihe  whole 
gastiic  and  intestinal  tumult  of  the  epidemic  cbolcra— or  yet  again,  in 
the  same  full  dose,  will  rouse  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  from  apparent 
torpor,  and  set  in  motion  the  whole  mechanism  of  vomitmg — besides  na» 
merous  otbcr  potent  influences  which  Calomel  is  capable  of  exerting  in 
its  higher  doses.  And  turning  next  to  the  agents  of  emetic  virtues,  we 
may  trace  out  their  nnperccivcd  operation  as  gradual  alteratives  by  con- 
sidering what  has  been  said  of  the  emetic  eflects  of  Tartarizcd  Antimo- 
ny in  ^  902,  e-gj  and  by  a  reference  to  that  philosophy  of  the  operadoD 
of  all  these  agents,  through  reflex  action  of  tlic  nervous  system,  as  vari- 
ously set  forth  in  this  work,  and  a  glunce  at  which  may  be  obtained  by 
simply  referring  to  §  150,  151,  228-233 J,  500,  500,  5U,  516  d,  No,  6, 
§  549-557,  841,  854,  857,  803  d,  873,  889  6,  892$  .9,  902  e^A,  904  W. 

But  before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies  I 
shall  employ  the  conatitutionid  influences  of  the  mercurials  in  farther 
demonstration  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  propounded,  that  remedies 
of  positive  virtues  contribute  to  the  removal  of  disease  by  substituting 
for  the  more  proibmidly  morbid  other  pathological  conditions  that  sub- 
side spontaneously  J  and  this  whether  the  action  be  exerted  dk«ctly  upon 
the  part  affected,  or  upon  distant  parts  through  alterative  In^uenced  of 
reflex  nervous  action.  The  principle  was  exemplified  in  all  its  local  and 
constitutional  aspects  when  speaking  of  the  modus  operandi  of  Counter- 
irritants,  the  Seton,  &c.  ;  but  the  constitutional  action  of  the  mercurials 
supplies  another  apt  illustration.  That  effect  as  displayed  in  the  sali- 
vary glands  and  about  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  is  strictly  in/lamnia- 
tory.  It  also  subsides  spontaneously.  But  the  disease  for  which  the 
mercurial  had  been  employed,  especially  if  acute,  will  have  probably 
disappeared  long  before  the  artificial  inflammation.  And  so  of  pleurisy 
after  the  application  of  vesicants.  Now,  what  should  be  inferred  from 
tlicse  facts  ?  Certainly  that  the  mercurial  had  altered  the  condition  of 
the  parts  that  were  primarily  diseased  more  or  less  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  altered  the  condition  of  the  salivai-y  glands  and 
mouth — perhaps  only  lees  intensely— only  changing  the  already  morbid 
states  to  other  conditions  less  profoundly  morbid,  and  thus  sabstitutiDg 
a  pathological  state  which  will  subside  more  immediately  than  the  tran- 
fiitory  ouc  instituted  in  the  salivary  glands.  This,  too,  is  farther  seen 
in  the  correspondence  in  the  increased  secretion  of  bile  in  hepatic  d»- 
eases  as  induced  by  tho  transient  or  moro  profoutid  effects  of  the  mer- 
Oimals  and  the  increase  of  saliva  incident  to  salivation.  The  same 
principle  is  shown  by  cantharidcs — externally  or  internally.  The  in- 
flammation it  induces  in  the  skin  or  bladder  subsides  quickly,  but  be- 
fore it  shall  have  disappeared  from  die  surface  it  may  have  removed  a 
pneumonia  or  a  pleurisy ;  and  this  result  demonstrates,  in  itself,  the 
•  See  p.  ©39,  S  1068  h,  noi^. 
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pendence  of  the  cure  upon  a  reflected  alterative  nervous  action  upon 
the  thoracic  organs,  which  is  as  completely,  but  less  intensely  and  tran- 
siently, morbific  as  when  cantharides  cures  erysipelas  by  its  direct  ap- 
plication to  the  affected  surface  (§  854-860,  89H  ^,  893  a,  c-t,  /,  894- 
901,  905).  And  so  of  the  constitutional  action  of  the  unguentum  hy- 
drargyri  as  applied  to  the  skin  (§  827  «,  904  c,  1088  b).  From  these 
analogies  we  pass  along  the  gradations  that  are  supplied  by  cathartics 
and  emetics  till  we  reach  the  less  appreciable  ones  as  manifested  by  io- 
dine, quinine,  &c  (§  892i^  c,  893  9),  and,  taking  along  the  acrids  in  § 
1065  a,  we  find  that  a  common  modus  operandi  appertains  to  the  whole. 

Tartarized  Antimony. — Ranks  here  after  Blue  Pill.  Others  would 
place  it  as  the  first  of  the  alteratives,  from  its  almost  universal  adapta- 
tion to  fevers  and  inflammations,  and  its  great  curative  power.  But, 
though  &r  more  unexceptionably  applicable  to  these  affections  than  the 
mercurials,  it  will  not,  in  like  manner,  suddenly  arrest  continued  fever, 
or  acute  inflammations,  and,  although  gradaally  succeeding  where  the 
mercuriab  may  fail,  the  latter  not  unfrequently  have  the  same  advant- 
age over  the  Antimonial.  But  this  comparison  holds  more  with  Calo- 
mel than  with  Blue  Pill.  Again,  the  mercurials  exert  a  profound  in** 
fluence  upon  chronic  inflammations,  of  which  Tartarized  Antimony  is 
far  less  capable,  though  sometimes  greatly  more  so,  as  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism. The  proper  rank  of  Tartarized  Antimony  is  probably  imme- 
diately after  Calomel,  as  gradual  alteratives  (§  516  c2,  no.  6,  904  bb). 

Ipecacuanha. — Dose,  gr.  ^  to  gr.  1,  once  in  four  to  six  hours.  The 
repetition  of  one  grain  oftener  than  once  in  four  hours  will,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  soon  produce  vomiting  (§  549-559,  841,  873  a).  Ranks  after 
Tartarized  Antimony.  Is  adapted  to  all  the  inflammatory  affections  to 
which  the  antimonial  is  suited,  but  is  much  less  efficient  in  most,  though 
fer  more  so  in  a  few,  as  in  dysentery,  where  Tartarized  Antimony,  in- 
deed, is  inadmissible.  May  be  also  employed  in  many  irritable  condi- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal  in  which  the  antimonial  cannot  It  is  of 
comparatively  little  use  in  chronic  inflammations,  excepting  of  the  lungs ; 
and  renders  very  little  service  in  idiopathic  fever.  Its  advantages  in 
some  cases  of  indigestion  have  procured  for  it  a  place  among  the  tonics. 
But  it  has  no  shade  of  a  tonic  virtue,  though  it  will  sometimes  bring 
about  corresponding  results  by  its  peculiar  alterative  action  (§  890J^,  cQ. 

JALAP. 

§  1060.  In  the  work  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu1k&,  I  have  given 
to  Jalap  in  conformity  with  the  results  of  general  experience,  the  third 
rank  among  the  cathartics.  There  is  no  other,  excepting  Calomel  and 
Blue  Pill,  that  is  so  powerfully  alterative  ^  inflammations  and  fevers, 
and  none  so  safe  in  connection  with  the  curative  virtues  which  are  re- 
quired in  the  early  stages  of  these  affections,  and  it  is  an  early  stage  of 
acute  diseases  to  which  I  always  refer.  Tliis  comparative  exemption 
from  objection  is  rather  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that,  like 
Scammony,  the  active  principle  resides  considerably  in  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, and  that  the  resin  of  Jalap  is  an  acrid  cathartic.  But  this  only 
shows  us  that  we  must  consult  the  direct  effects  of  remedial  agents  upon 
morbid  conditions  to  ascertain  their  actual  virtues  as  remedies  (§  5^  a, 
675,  686,  837  cc,  854  bb,  c,  904  c).  All  that  is  of  any  value  in  this 
respect  has  been  the  result  of  experimental  observatioD-— obeervation 
limited  to  eflfeets  upon  diseased  states  of  the  body  0 137,  d).    And  what 
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a  Tebake  is  this  to  the  pretemioiis  of  Qrganie  Cbemistrjl 
it  is  greatl J  owing  to  analo^cal  condosioiis  from  the  mppneat  tdad^ 
deuce  in  the  resinous  prind^es  of  Jalap,  Scemmonjy  Ac  (f  lOGSX  44* 
many  have  oonridered  Jalap  as  nnsnited  to  the  acote  stages  of  inflnmM* 
tion  and  fever  as  the  other  resinous  cathartics.  But  ezperie&oe  shews 
it  otherwise. 

In  making  this  discrimination,  however,  in  fevoor  of  Jalafi,  h  mmit 
not  be  entertained  that  it  will  supersede  the  neoessitj  of  BloodlettiiCJB 
acute  inflammations  of  important  parts,  and  in  numerous  caaes  of  inni^ 
.  especially  of  all  the  congestive  varieties,  or  that  all  the  fiivonraMe  efcis 
of  Jali^P^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^''^'^'^^  will  not.be  as  often  promotadly 
previous  Bloodletting  in  these  afbctions;  though  it  may  be  less  mortHs 
without— See  Notb  Ff  p.  1185,  as  to  T€Bau>  JFiver. 

When  acute  inflammation  a£bcts  the  intestinal  canal,  neither  Jalap 
or  any  other  cathartic  can  be  employed  till  the  disease  is  mnriiiliallj 
overcome  by  other  remedies.  But  even  in  these  conditions  it  will  pv»- 
duce  less  iigurious  irritation  than  any  other  active  catliartic,  ezceplim 
Castor  Oil ;  and  it  may  be  a  good  deal  divested  of  its  irritating  edbels 
by  combining  with  it  some  proportion  of  Tartrate  of  Potash. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  Saline  and  Mercurial,  it  is  the  eflbet  ef 
most  cathartics,  eq>ecia]ly  of  such  as  are  called  Besinous^  and  of  Bhih 
barb^and  Senna,  to  excite  the  general  circulation  during  thdr  direct  op- 
eration; and  this  particularly  if  acute  inflammation  or  febrile  ezdfe 
be  present.  But  the  usual  effect  of  Jalap  is  the  reverse,  if  any  j^ 
arterial  excitement  be  not  very  high,  and  the  intestine  be  not  in  a  i 
bidly  irritable  state.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  action  of  the  I 
and  bloodvessels  diminishes  in  force  and  decreases  in  frequency  T 
the  direct  action  of  Jalap,  which,  in  respect  to  unifonnity,  ia  a  ] 
able  property  of  this  cathartic,  though  frequently  witnessed  of  Castor 
Oil  (S  1057, 1). 

But  Jalap  is  recommended  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  inflammatioos 
and  fevers,  with  the  qualification  already  made,  not  only  by  its  compar- 
atively unirritating  efiects,  and  its  depressing  influence  upon  the  organs 
of  circulation,  but  by  its  direct  alterative  effects  upon  diseases  of  all 
parts,  under  appropriate  circumstances.  Indeed,  its  alterative  action  is 
not  especially  manifested  in  any  one  organ ;  but  it  appears  to  distribute 
its  efi*ects  more  equally  than  any  other  active  purgative  upon  all  parts 
that  may  be  the  scat  of  disease.  So  far,  it  is  singularly  adapted  to  idio* 
pathic  fever,  and  to  inflammation  of  all  parts,  excepting  of  the  intestinfls. 
The  copious  secretion  which  it  determines  from  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  quite  freely  from  the  liver,  is,  also,  another  recommend- 
ation of  this  remedy  in  thettseases  under  consideration  (§  143  hy  e,  148^ 
168,  847  g,  803  d,  e,  871,  889/,  A,  ^  n,  900,  902  g,  i). 

But  Jalap  is  rarely  given  uncoinbined.     It  has  not,  as  I  have  said, 
'^^  any  remarkably  greater  eflTect  upon  one  organ  remote  from  the  aliment- 

ary canal  than  upon  another ;  but  by  combining  other  remedies  with  it, 
Bi  we  may  not  only  increase  its  own  remedial  influences,  but  produce  spe* 

71 !  cial  effects  upon  particular  organs.     For  this  purpose  Calomel  is  g^ener- 

ally  the  best  adjunct.  The  eflTects  of  this  combination,  when  apprqiriale^ 
are  well  known  to  be  remarkably  great,  each  remedy  contributing  to  the 
effects  of  the  other,  extending  them  with  greater  force  than  either,  indi- 
vidually, to  every  organ  of  the  bo^,  and  exerting  a  more  qpecial  swmy 
over  the  liver,  breaking  down  disease  wherever  it  exists  in  a  direct  man- 
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ner,  and  indirectly  bj  influences  that  are  exerted  upon  organs  that  are 
not  diseased,  through  salutaiy  sympathetic  impressions  reflected,  through 
the  nervous  power,  Grom  these  parts  (as  the  skin  for  example)  upon  or- 
gans that  are  diseased  (§  143  c,  514  h,  674  d,  676,  889  n,  902  g,  m). 

This  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  Jalap  enables  us  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  the  addition  of  a  grain  or  two  of  Ipecacuanha  often  improves 
its  excellent  qualities,  especially  when  Calomel  is  also  associated  in  the 
compound.  Ipecacuanha  is  not  less  remarkably  universal  in  its  influ- 
ences, though  determining  a  more  special  action  upon  the  skin,  and  upon 
the  lungs  in  their  inflammatoiy  conditions  (§  2  b,  143  c,  148-151,  855, 
895,  902  /),  contra-stimulant,  powerfully  alterative,  especially  when 
thus  appointed,  and  tributary  to  the  purgative  effect.  When,  therefore, 
brought  into  union  with  Jalap  and  Calomel  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or 
two,  or,  if  a  more  powerful  effect  as  a  cathartic,  depressant,  and  alter- 
ative be  wanted  (§  227),  then  the  Ipecacuanha  in  the  dose  of  five  or  more 
grains  forms  a  compound  which  is  truly  wonderful  in  its  curative  effects, 
so  only  the  remedy  be  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  disease. 

In  all  that  I  am  now  saying  of  the  uses  of  cathartics,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  remedy,  the  remarks  must  not  be  taken  in  an  abstract  sense,  but 
they  suppose  that  other  remedial  agents  have  been  already  employed, 
whenever  necessary,  to  place  the  disease  in  a  proper  condition  for  the 
remedy  under  consideration  (§  1058,  «). 

I  have  now  stated  the  most  useful  combinations  which  Jalap  is  capa- 
ble of  forming  with  other  remedies.  The  only  other  of  much  import- 
ance is  its  union  with  Tartrate  of  Potash  (the  bitartrate  being  often 
injurious  by  the  excess  of  acid).  This  and  Castor  Oil  are,  in  a  general 
sense,  the  most  useful  adjuvants  to  Calomel,  when  the  latter  is  admin- 
istered in  advance  (§  1057,  /). 

THE   SAUNE   GATHABTICS. 

§  1061.  In  the  Author's  Therapeutical  Arrangement  of  Remedies  Cas- 
tor Oil  and  Aloes  follow  successively  afler  Jalap,  and  then  appear  five 
saline  cathartics  in  the  following  order:  1.  Tartrate  op  Soda  and 
Potash,  2.  Sulphate  op  Magnesia.  8.  Sulphate  of  Soda.  4.  Phos- 
phate OP  Soda.  5.  Tartrate  op  Potash.  This  order  of  arrangement 
is  intended,  as  throughout  the  whole  plan,  to  indicate  their  supposed 
general  relative  usefulness.  I  will  here  remark  that  Podophyllum  is 
placed  as  the  fourth  in  order  on  account  of  its  analogies  to  Jalap ;  but 
it  should  go  down  below  the  Juglans,  as  it  is  so  fully  superseded  by 
Jalap.     It  yields,  however,  a  useful  extract,  which  Jalap  does  not. 

The  virtues  of  these  saline  cathartics  are  very  analogous,  yet  each  one 
is  marked  by  certain  peculiarities,  but  less  individually  characteristic 
than  such  as  distinguish  most  of  the  other  members  of  this  family  of 
medicines.  In  a  genial  sense  they  are  also  distinguished  from  other 
cathartics',  excepting  Jalap,  by  often  directly  lessening  any  general  ar- 
terial excitement  which  may  exist  at  the  time  of  their  exhibition,  and 
they  have  obtained,  in  consequence,  the  appellation  of  Antiphlogistic 
Cathartics.  And  yet  their  range  of  influence  over  severe  forms  of  inflam- 
mation and  fever  is  greatly  less  than  that  of  the  Mercurials,  and  Jalap, 
and  Castor  Oil.    All  these  things  illustrate  ^  500  m,  900, 902  g,  h,  904  a. 

But  their  adaptation  to  a  vast  range  of  mild  fevers  as  ultimate  reme- 
dies, and  to  inflammations  of  comparatively  unimportant  parts,  gives  to 
them  the  relative  value  which  I  have  assigned  them  in  the  Systematic 
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AtramgmfuA.    Bnft^  m  sH  : 

iatrrthifi,  thcie  cathartict  nrdj  fiul  of 

tbij,  as  m  geocfal  rak^  be  cxhifaiied  as  m  ]^ 

ofmnchimportaiiee;  for,  aUhouglitliex  moderate  genenli 

BiMit,  thej  ara  bol  linMy  altflntm^  and  aia  liaU^ 

to  aggwvale  aevgre  eooditMWis  of  dlwaaaft     Emumplfa  of  this  nti 

oOeo  pBMMitod  to  our  obaenratioii  in  caaea where  some  ooe  of  tlMBai 

haa  been  adminiatflfed  before  ammnoiiing  the  attwidance  of  m  phy  ' 

Tbeae  are  particnlari^  tbe  cathartiea  which  redder  miidi  of  thair.  i 

tnr  the  aecretioii  whidi  they  dieit  from  the  inteatinai  mncoiia  i 

9868)}  bntleaatofalldothejreaehthefonetioiioftheliTer. 

It  if  eeen,  therefore,  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  thcae  ealharticB  toi 
the  inteBtinal  mnooua  membrane  without  propagating  an  iixit«lia«  la 
the  general  eireidatory  orgymsy  even  in  their  excited  oonditiona^  ao  la^g 
aa  ^qr  prodnee  no  inijuriona  irritation  of  the  inteetinea.  On  the  .1 
traiy,  if  the  disease  be  not  inteaUnal,  they  will  often  greatly  \ 
arterial  ezdtement  daring  their  direct  operation ;  and  it  la  thia  k 
stance  which  has  given  them  a  foctitioos  importance  in  the 
of  severe  forms  of  disease.  Bat  the  reduction  (tf  arterial  action  andef 
heat  ia  mostly  due  to  the  free  elaboration  of  intestinal  fluids,  and  lb 
absence  of  irritative  virtues  in  the  remedies.  There  is  little  or  no  all«<- 
ative  action  exerted  upon  the  immediate  instruments  of  diseaae^ ' 
disease  is  at  all  profoimd.  There  is  but  little  of  that  alterative  11 
ed  nervous  influence  instituted  through  the  alimentary  canal  which  k 
sUtntes  the  most  valuable  efieet  of  remedial  agents  (S 150-151, 168, 8S% 
526  a,  714,  716,  854  e,  859  h,  860,  870  a,  aa,  902,  904  o>  AltlMi^ 
th<»ef<M^  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  the  excited  state  of  the  pnlae^  ha 
moderated  by  the  saline  cathartics,  it  is  often  so  only  to  return  soon  widi 
equal  or  increased  intensity.  The  remedy  has  not,  in  such  cases,  estab* 
Ibliod  salutary  impressions ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  days  steal  on,  but  each 
succeeding  day  bringing  some  ascenden(^  of  disease  over  what  is  gained  by 
the  illusory  <<  cooling  efiects,"  as  they  are  called,  of  tbe  saline  catharticB. 

Those  who  depend  upon  their  cooling  eflects  are  also  apt  to  emi^qy 
lemonade  and  oranges  to  aid  in  the  coohng  process ;  and,  idthou^  these 
vegetable  adds  are  set  down  in  the  books  under  the  hypothetical  denom- 
ination of  refrigerants  (§  819,  a,  Mottoes)^  and  are  strongly  recommend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  cooling  down  inflammations  and  fevers,  it  is  not 
less  certain  that  it  is  only  an  old  relic  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  thai 
these  adds  have  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  diminish  febrile  or  inflam- 
matoiy  action ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  rarely  fail  to  aggravate  and 
prolong  both.  They  produce  an  injurious  irritation  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  mucous  membrane,  thus  inflicting  a  direct  injury  upon  those  oigans 
through  which  we  endeavour  to  convey  relief  to  others. 

Such,  then,  is  the  deceptive  nature  of  the  whole  of  this  refrigerant 
system.  Thousands  are  its  victims ;  when  one  good  Bloodletting,  and 
a  dose  of  some  suitable  cathartic,  at  the  b^inning,  would  effectually 
cool  down  the  patient,  and  probably  save  the  necessi^  of  any  farther 
active  treatment  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  coses.  It  is  comparativd|y 
a  small  evil,  however,  vinth  that  which  arises  from  an  indiscriminate  and 
excessive  medication. 

All  this  comes  from  the  want  of  sound  prindples  in  physic^ogy  and 
patholog3r--the  want  of  medical  philosophy— and  a  consequent  I 
upon  the  impraeticaUe  and  visionary  doctrines  of  the  phy^cal  I 
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RHUBAHB. 

§  1062.  Rhubarb  follows  next  in  our  Therapeutical  Arrangement^  and, 
doubtless,  there  are  many  who  think  it  entitled  to  a  higher  rank.  But, 
with  all  its  reputation,  its  uses  are  comparatively  circumscribed.  It  is 
not  suited  to  any  conditions  of  acute  inflammation  or  fever,  till,  at  least, 
they  are  far  on  the  decline  (§  872,  a) ;  nor  is  it,  at  any  time,  a  proper 
purgative  when  an  active  effect  is  required.  Indeed,  the  real  advantages 
of  Rhubarb,  as  a  cathartic,  are  limited  almost  to  cases  of  diarrhcea  un- 
attended with  intestinal  inllammation,  to  indigestion,  and  to  the  stage  of 
convalescence  from  most  diseases,  whether  acute  or  chronic ;  and,  I  may 
also  add,  to  scrofulous  subjects  when  affected  by  indolent  conditions  of 
inflammation.  I  am  speaking  of  it  in  its  relations  to  disease  as  a  cathar- 
tic, though  it  may  exert  simultaneously  other  very  desirable  effects.  In 
smaller  doses,  other  objects  are  in  view,  and  they  can  have  no  participa- 
tion in  assigning  the  rank  as  a  cathartic  (§  890,  by 

Now,  the  reasons  of  this  limitation  are  rendered  obvious  by  consider- 
ing the  effects  of  Rhubarb  upon  certain  diseased  states  of  the  body. 
When  exhibited  in  fevers  and  acute  inflammations,  which  make  up 
the  great  amount  of  diseases,  it  aggravates  them  like  ^stimulants  and 
tonics;  and  it  is  also  well  known  that  it  exerts  the  useful  effects  of 
tonics  where  these  remedies  are  appropriate,  as  in  dyspectic  affections 
(§  1065).    Aloes,  scammony,  &c.,  increase  them  by  irritant  virtues. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  thus  learn  that  Rhubarb  is  not  suited  to  febrile 
and  inflammatory  conditions  of  an  active  nature,  the  objections  show 
us  that  it  is  weU  adapted  to  the  perio^  of  convalescence  from  those 
affections.  Its  mild  tonic  and  catharti<^virtues,  as  then  manifested  in 
small  doses,  give  to  it,  under  those  circumstances,  a  high  value  as  an 
auxiliary  to  Nature  in  her  recuperative  efforts.  But  in  these  cases, 
even,  it  should  not  be  given  uncombined  (§  872  a,  1064). 

By  its  frequent  effect  in  arresting  diarrhoea,  it  is  known  to  possess, 
also,  what  is  called  an  astringent  property.  But  of  this  I  have  already 
spoken  (§  890,  ft> 

We  have  now  seen  that  Rhubarb  is  cathartic,  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
astringent ;  a  combination  of  virtues  which  distinguislies  it  remarkably 
from  all  other  cathartics.  These  united  virtues  impart  to  it  a  high  value 
as  a  cathartic  in  certain  conditions  of  disease,  and  a  good  substitute 
could  not  be  supplied  for  it  in  those  conditions.  It  enables  us,  also,  to 
employ  rhubarb  most  advantageously  in  many  forms  of  disease  where 
we  do  not  desire  its  cathartic,  but  only  its  laxative  effect  that  arises 
from  small  doses.  In  these  small  quantities,  too,  as  a  grain  to  five 
grains,  the  tonic  effect  of  the  remedy,  which  is  then  conmionly  desirable, 
is  more  strongly  pronounced  than  in  large  doses. — ^Note  Ee  p.  1133. 

On  account  of  these  numerous  virtues  of  Rhubarb,  according,  in  part, 
to  the  quantity  administered  and  the  nature  of  the  disease,  I  have  ar- 
ranged it  not  only  among  the  cathartics,  but  among  the  alteratives,  and 
tonics,  and  astringents,  f'or  the  first  of  these  purposes  it  is  most  useful 
when  combined  with  Calomel,  or  Calcined  Magnesia,  or  the  Tartrate  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  or  the  Sulphate  of  Potash ;  as  an  alterative  it  is  often 
useful,  in  small  doses,  in  chronic  inflammations,  on  account  of  its  useful 
effect  upon  the  alimentary  canal  and  liver ;  as  a  tonic  in  dyspeptic  cases, 
and  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  when  its  action  upon  the  liver, 
and  ita  lazaftivB  efifect^  are  also  tribotary  to  the  cure;  and,  as  an  astrin* 
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gent,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  unftttended  by  inteetinal  inflammalion,  and  in 
large  or  small  doses  according  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease* 

Great  mischief  is  done  by  the  exhibition  of  Rhubarb  in  dysentery 
and  scarlet  fever.  It  is  employed  theoretically  in  the  treatment  of  the 
former  disease,  on  account  of  the  astringent  as  well  as  cathartic  Tirtue 
of  this  remedy,  while  the  tonic  and  stimulating  are  completely  neglected, 
as  well  as  its  pernicious  efliects  (§  802-J,  g), 

SCAMH0N7,  AliOES,  COLOCTKTn,  SEKK^,  COLCmcUM. 

§  1062^.  Three  of  the  foregoing  remedies,  Scammony,  Senna,  and  Col- 
chicum,  are  prmluced  here,  not  only  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  8  1057 J, 
but  to  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  remedial  agents  of  powerful  mor- 
bific virlucs  arti  commended  to  an  indiscriminate  use  in  those  enlight- 
ened quarters  where  liloodletting  is  nearly  or  altogether  proscribed^  and 
to  thus  institute  a  farther  contrast  between  the  abuse  of  the  Iklaterift 
Medica  and  the  neglect  or  denunciation  of  the  "^^Mcnudiuvi  Prtttefpale^* 
(§  819  by  891  c,  954  ft,  9G0  a-A,  1000.  1001,  1003,  1003-1006,  lOUT  b). 

SCA.HMONY,  AI^ES,  AND   COLOCYKTU. 

§  1063,  a.  Ilie  cathartics  following  Rhubarb  (§  10C2)  in  our  Thera- 
peutical Arrangement  are,  respectively,  Calcined  Magnesia,  Carbonate 
of  Miignesia,  Colocynt!i,  and  Scammony^  the  last  of  which,  therefore^ 
occupies  the  15lh  rank  as  a  cathartic  of  general  usefulness,  Aloes  hold^ 
ing  the  5lh,  or  next  after  Castor  Oil. 

Scummony  is  a  more  irritating  cathartic  than  Aloes  or  Colocynth,  to 
which  it  is  a  good  deal  allied  in  its  eifects  upon  morbid  conditions,  al- 
though, unlike  the  latler  it  cdhtains  a  large  proportion  of  resin,  which 
is  the  active  principle  (§  1060).  It  operates  with  energy  upon  the  whole 
intestinal  canal,  and  exerts  an  alterative  retlex  nervous  e^cct  upon  tho 
liver»  often  inducing  a  redundant  flow  of  bile  in  the  inactive  conditiooft 
of  that  organ.  It  is  well  suited,  therefore,  when  properly  combined,  !o 
habitual  and  obstinate  constipation,  where  no  intestinal  inflammation  is 
present.  It  is,  for  like  reasons,  and,  like  Aloes  and  Colocynth,  eumliTe 
of  chronic  diseases  of  organs  situated  romolely  from  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, and  which  qwo  tlieir  origin  to  those  abdominal  nfiections  of  which 
I  am  speakings  or,  having  a  ditFcrent  origin,  become  complicated  wiUi 
them  (§  905,  a).  These  three  rcmedief!,  indeed,  are  generally  adapted 
to  like  conditions ;  ttiough  Aloes  is  much  the  best,  and  ColocynUi  id 
more  alterative  and  remedial,  and  less  irritating  than  Scammony.  Kach 
is  pernicious  in  all  intlammatory  and  irritable  states  of  the  intesttnaJ 
canal,  as  w^ell  as  iiyurious  in  all  fevers,  and  in  all  acute  inflammations 
of  important  organs*  Nevertheless,  Scammony,  like  Aloes  and  Colo- 
cynth, is  more  or  less  adapted  to  mild  inflammations  of  the  mucous  tis- 
sue remote  from  the  alxlomen,  as  in  catarrhal  affections  (^  904  a). 

§  1065,  L  An  important  error  prevails  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
Scammony  and  Aloes  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  it  being  supposed  that 
ihcy  exert  their  effects  (particularly  Aloes)  upon  the  lower  tract  of  the 
large  intestine.  This  conclusion  has  grown  out  of  the  irritation  of  thtf 
anus  w^hich  often  attends  the  operation  of  Aloes ;  but  it  is  mostly  due 
to  the  morbid  bile  which  Aloes  t^licits  from  the  liver.  The  Mercurials 
and  Castor  Oil  have  often  the  same  effect  in  hepatic  congestions,  and  it 
often  occurs  when  no  cathartic  has  been  exhibited.  Either  for  this 
reason,  or  because,  perluips,  Aloes  contains  no  resin,  Pereira  remark^ 
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in  his  great  work  on  the  Materia  Medica,  that  ^^  Aloes  irritates  less  pow- 
erfully than  Jalap"  I  The  misapprehension  has  led  to  a  great  extent  of 
malpractice,  particalarlj  to  the  administration  of  this  cathartic  in 
fevers  and  acute  inflammations,  and  even  in  morbidly  irritable  states  of 
the  small  intestines.  Aloes  is,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  in  part,  with- 
held from  pregnant  women,  lest  its  supposed  action  upon  the  rectum 
should  give  rise  to  abortion,  a  result  which  was  denied  by  Denman, 
while,  also.  Aloes  is  an  emmenagogue  of  some  pretensions.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter fact,  it  restores  menstruation  in  two  principal  ways :  Ist,  by  its  spe- 
cial sympathetic  action  upon  the  mucous  tissue,  remote  from  the  intes- 
tine, in  its  morbidly  susceptible  conditions,  as  witnessed  in  catarrh  and 
gonorrhoea ;  and,  2d,  by  its  removal  of  indolent  hepatic  troubles  and  con- 
stipation, of  which  amenorrhoBa  is  so  oflen  merely  symptomatic. 

The  simple  fact  that  Aloes  affects  readily  and  powerfully  the  hepatic 
function  in  its  morbid  states  should  leave  no  doubt  of  its  special  action 
upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  but,  that  this  is  truly 
so  may  be  rendered  evident,  and  Fereira's  comparison  of  Jalap  and 
Aloes  contradicted,  by  the  following  experiment,  which  may  be  readUy 
tried  by  the  advocates  of  Aloes  and  Scammony,  bearing  in  mind  that, 
when  constitutional  excitement  ensues,  or  when  allayed,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  cathartics,  it  is  mostly  in  consequence  of  their  action  upon  the 
small  intestine  (^  718,  889  t). 

Let  us,  then,  regard  two  patients,  affected  as  nearly  alike  as  may  be 
with  remittent  fever.  The  skin  of  both  is  pretematurally  warm,  the 
pulse  moderately  full,  and  100  beats  in  a  minute.  This  is  so  far  their 
corresponding  state ;  the  disease  in  its  incipient  stage,  and  there  has  been 
no  treatment.  Now,  to  one  we  will  give  SO  grains  of  Jalap,  to  the 
other  12  grains  of  Aloes;  and  let  us  take  an  observation  of  their  symp- 
toms at  the  time  of  the  second  alvine  evacuation.  The  pulse  of  him  who 
is  purged  by  the  Jalap  has  descended  in  frequency  from  100  to  80  beats 
in  a  minute ;  while  the  Aloes  has  carried  it  up  in  the  other  to  120,  be- 
ing a  difference  of  40  beats.  The  skin  of  the  former  patient  has  become 
cool,  and  soft  with  an  insensible  perspiration.  This  patient  is  also 
placid,  and  feels  himself  relieved.  On  the  contrary,  the  skin  of  the  other 
is  ardent  and  dry,  his  face  flushed,  his  eyes  wild,  his  head  annoyed  with 
pain,  and  his  whole  system  in  an  agitated  and  harassing  state.  This  is 
the  test,  and  by  this  should  we  be  governed  both  in  practice  and  in 
theory.     It  iUustrates  also  the  principles  in  ^  500  m,  863  ef,  904  a,  kc. 

§  1063,  c.  The  objections  which  I  have  made  to  Scammony  as  an  ir- 
ritating cathartic  lead  me  now  to  fulfil  the  purpose  expressed  in  §  1062^, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do,  also,  when  I  come  to  the  merits  of  those 
popular  remedies.  Senna  and  Colchicum.  For  this  object  I  shall  look 
into  Fereira*s  elaborate  and  standard  work  upon  the  Materia  Medica  (as 
I  have  done  on  former  occasions,  §  891  c,  960  a),  as  one,  among  others 
quoted  to  the  same  effect,  which  represents  the  opinion  of  many. 

*^ Scammony,**  says  Fereira,  "is  principally  valuable  as  a  smart  purga- 
tive for  children,  on  account  of  the  smaUness  of  the  dose  necessary  to  produce 
the  effect,  the  slight  taste,  and  the  energy,  yet  safety,  of  its  operation.** 

I  shall  not  speculate  upon  the  probable  consequences  of  this  eulogium 
upon  one  of  the  most  irritating  and  drastic  of  the  purgatives  that  are 
entitled  to  a  reputable  place  in  the  Materia  Medica,  nor  inquire  how  far 
it  may  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  homoeopathy  (§  878).  But  I 
am  entitled  to  assert,  in  iixe  first  place,  that  each  is  tiie  sreat  liability 
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of  Scaminoiij  to  prodnoe  eoDStitiitioiud  irriutioii,  snd  czdte  inteitinl 
inflammation  in  Children,  that  it  shoold  never  be  exhibited  to  them  m- 
der  an  J  cirenmstances  (§  576  d^ll) ;  and  for  the  ordimoy  puipoae  ct 
cathartics  it  is  entirely  misoitable  at  any  age. 

-  Again :  as  to  the  attractive  "  tasl^  of  me^dnes,  which  appears  fobs 
often  of  paramount  consideration.  Calomel,  even,  is  recommended  for 
Children  upon  this  worse  than  mere  empirical  groimd ;  and,  of  one  of 
the  most  valnaUe  remedies,  and  most  appropriate  for  Children,  Pereiim 
says,  that,  <'As  a  purgative  for  Childroi,  Castor  Oil  has  been  used  oa 
account  of  its  mildness ;  bat  its  unpleasant  tatte  is  a  Mtrong  cbftetion  to  Its 
use."  Compare  this  with  what  he  says  of  Tobacco  at  S  960,  a.  Nei- 
ther is  the  ^^smaUnet^^  of  a  requisite  dose  to  be  for  a  moment  wei^ied 
against  the  virtues  ci  a  better  remedy. 

SEKXA. 

§  1064.  The  popularity  of  Senna  as  a  domestic  medicine,  and  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  it  by  the  Profession,  lead  me  to  some  comments  whidi 
would  not  be  otherwise  made.  If  Bloodletting,  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammations and  fevers,  is  to  receive  no  quarter  from  those  who  build 
their  hopes  upon  a  more  popular  practice,  or  lose  sight  of  pathology  in 
the  novelties  and  promises  of  Organic  Chemistry,  let  us  see  to  it  thai 
they  do  not  escape  without  rebuke  for  their  lavish  use  of  the  violent  ar- 
ticles of  the  Materia  Medica  (§  819,  ^).— Note  H  p.  1117. 

Pereira,  in  his  able  work  upon  the  Materia  Medica,  8U|^lies  the  best 
authority  as  to  the  general  estimation  in  which  Senna  is  hdd.  ^<  Taken 
by  the  stomach,"  he  says,  ^^ Senna  acts  as  a  sure  and  safe  purgative;** 
and  again  he  repeats,  ^<  It  is  a  very  mfe  purgative,  and  may  be  given  fO 
Children,  Females,  and  Elderly  persons  with  great  securifyj* 

That  Senna  is  a  ^'  sure  purgative*'  is  as  true  as  the  same  affirmation 
by  our  Author  of  Scammony  (^  1063,  c) ;  but  it  is  nearly  as  far  as  Scam- 
mony  from  being  entitled  to  the  same  general  commendation  of  being 
"  very  safe."  On  the  contrary,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  other  ca- 
thartic, in  the  hands  of  Physicians,  which  has  been  more  extensively  in- 
jurious than  Senna ;  and  this  being  so,  I  shall  indicate  its  bad  qualities 
before  speaking  of  its  good. 

In  the  first  place,  Senna  is  rarely  capable  of  any  very  salutary  effect 
upon  inflammations,  either  acute  or  chronic,  or  upon  fevers.  I^y  its  ir- 
ritative virtue,  it  excites  the  general  circulation ;  and  as  it  is  profoundly 
irritating  to  the  whole  mucous  tract  of  the  bowels,  it  rarely  fails  to  ag- 
gravate idiopathic  fever,  or  to  exert  injurious  reflex  nervous  influences 
upon  any  inflamed  organs.  We  have  already  seen  how  Rhubarb  is  mis- 
applied in  this  manner,  especially  in  dysentery  (§  1062).  But  that  rem- 
edy inflicts  its  injuries  in  active  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever  by  its 
tonic  and  stimulating  properties — Senna,  by  its  irritating  (§  889,  a). 
And  here,  by  the  way,  it  is  apropos  of  the  Author  to  whom  we  are  now 
paying  our  respects,  that  he  says  of  Rhubarb  that,  "  Given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  disease,  it  is  a  very  popular  remedy ;  and  though  doubtless 
it  is  often  employed  vnnecessarihj,  it  rarely  if  ever  does  harm'*  True,  he 
also  says  that  "  it  is  not  fitted  for  inflammatory  or  febrile  cases." 

But,  as  to  this  Senna,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  it  should  never  be 
employed  but  with  a  simple  view  to  its  purgative  effect,  and  then  only  in 
constipated  states  of  the  bowels  when  unattended  with  any  inflammation 
of  those  organs.     The  griping  of  Senna  is  proverbial ;  and  Physicians 
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have  vainly  flattered  themselves  that  this  efiect  may  be  connteracted  by 
uniting  Manna,  or  the  Saline  Cathartics,  or  a  purgative  Tincture,  or 
some  carminative,  like  Coriander  or  Anise,  with  an  infusion  of  Senna ; 
nor  does  a  moderated  heat  in  its  preparation  lessen  the  evil.  What, 
then,  does  that  griping  imply,  considering  its  universality?  Certainly, 
an  excessive  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  such,  too, 
as  is  very  likely  to  result  in  disease  of  the  intestines,  if  these  organs  be 
in  a  morbidly  irritable  state.  If  any  disposition  to  inflammation  be 
present  in  any  one  of  the  tissues  of  ^q  intestines,  the  action  of  Senna 
will  be  very  likely  to  develop  an  attack  of  that  disease.  If  any  venous 
congestion  affect  the  liver,  it  will  be  aggravated  by  the  irritating  prop- 
erties of  Senna.  And,  as  it  regards  inflammations  of  other  parts,  and 
idiopathic  fever,  it  is  very  likely,  as  is  known  in  the  best  experience,  to 
send  its  morbific  influences  abroad  from  the  abdominal  organs  over  those 
aflections.  Among  the  worst  and  most  common  manifestations  of  this 
are  the  sad  eflects  of  Senna  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  objections  to  Senna  grow  out  of  its  radical  fault  of  possessing 
very  little  alterative  virtue  of  a  useful  nature,  and  a  great  deal  of  a  mor- 
bific (§  854:,  d).  But  a  diflerence  in  this  respect  obtains  in  diflerent  cli« 
mates ;  which  applies,  also,  more  or  less,  to  other  irritating  cathartics, 
and  to  Tartarized  Antimony  in  emetic  doses.  In  latitudes  north  of  about 
40^  these  remedies  are  better  borne  man  in  the  more  southern ;  the  rea- 
son of  which  is,  that  in  New  York  and  South  there  either  exist  in  most 
complaints,  or  there  is  a  great  tendency  to,  derangements  of  the  abdom- 
inal viscera. 

Having,  therefore,  so  little  to  say  in  conmiendation  of  this  notorious 
member  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  having  dwelt  sufficiently  long  upon 
its  demerits,  it  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  it  is  most  salutary  when 
it  takes  along  some  one  of  the  meritorious  neutral  salts. 

COLCHICUM. 

§  1065,  a.  The  most  obvious  effect  of  Colchicum,  in  small  and  repeat- 
ed doses,  is  that  of  irritating  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  evinced 
by  a  purgative  effect.  In  larger  doses  it  produces  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
hyper-catharsis.  Indeed,  this  remedy  is  commonly  arranged  with  the 
cathartics,  though  it  is  rarely  employed  with  the  usual  intentions  of  a 
purgative.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  however,  that  it  will  not  oflen  afford 
much  relief  in  gout  or  rheumatism  (to  which  its  uses  are  mostly  restrict- 
ed) till  it  produces  some  purgative  or  laxative  effect.  For  this  reason, 
piurticularly,  I  have  given  it  a  low  rank  among  the  Cathartics  in  the 
Therapeutical  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica.  This  effect,  indeed, 
is  what  we  are  to  carefully  watch ;  since,  when  it  begins,  if  the  dose  have 
been  large,  or  the  intestines  unusually  susceptible,  the  purging  is  liable 
to  be  excessive  and  injurious. 

Various  incidental  results  are  stated  by  Authors  as  following  the  use 
of  Colchicum,  such  as  occasional  sweating,  occasional  increase  of  the 
flow  of  urine,  &c  But  these  are  only  contingencies  to  which  almost  all 
remedies  may  lead,  under  particular  circumstances  of  disease,  and  are  of 
very  little  importance  in  an  abstract  sense  (§  422  &,  863  d,  6, 892|).  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  Colchicum  often  reduces  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  though  at  other  times  it  exerts  an  opposite  effect.  But  the 
interesting  fact  relates  to  the  dinunished  frequcihcy,  which  has  been  taken 
hjpothetioally  as  a  ground  for  the  administzation  of  Colchicum  as  a 
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remedy  for  all  kinds  of  inflammation,  and  is  one  of  the  expedients  tbat 
have  been  devised  for  getting  rid  of  Bloodletting.  This  brings  me  to 
one  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  §  1062^. 

<<  Mr.  Haderij*  says  Pereira,  *•*•  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  ocboii- 
tages  to  be  taken  of  this  effect  in  the  treatment  of  infiammatary  diseaaa  («f 
cat,  §  1063,  c).— Note  I  p.  1 1 18. 

I  know  not  to  what  extent  this  very  limited  view  in  Therapentici 
may  have  prevailed ;  but  it  has  been,  probably,  the  occasion  of  an  effort 
now  making  in  the  United  States  to  substitute  for  Bloodletting  that  yeij 
violent  agent  the  Veratrum  Viride,  which  has  been  long  known  to  le»> 
en  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  by  an  acrid  narcotic  virtue  which  it  pos- 
sesses, and  whidi  belongs  to  some  of  the  acrid  cathartics.  The  whole  of 
this  practice  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  similar  error  in  respect 
to  Digitalis,  and  by  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  substitute  Tch 
bacco  and  Aconite  for  Loss  of  Blood  (§500  m,  826  cc,  893^,  960  a). 

Neither  Colchicum  nor  Veratrum  exert  any  antiphlogistic  effect  ex- 
cepting upon  those  specific  forms  of  inflammation  which  constitute  rheii* 
matism  and  gout ;  and  both  of  them  will  aggravate  these  diseases  in 
their  acute  condition  till  they  are  effectually  moderated  by  Bloodlettings 
Tartarized  Antimony,  or  other  direct  Antiphlogistics.  In  that  respect 
they  are  open  common  ground  with  quinine  in  its  relation  to  intermit- 
tent inflammation,  and  with  iodiiff  to  the  scrofulous.  They  are  verf 
remarkable  exceptions  to  all  the  general  antiphlogistic  means  which  are 
alike  adapted  to  the  early  stages  of  the  specific  and  common  forms  of 
inflammation,  and  which  are  indispensable  at  that  stage,  as  preliminaiy 
remedies,  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  specific  ones  upon  the  special 
modifications  of  inflammation  to  which  they  are  alone  adapted  (1 66S^ 
671,  892  m, />,  892^  c,  e,  t/).  More  remarkable  exceptions  occur  in 
guaiacum  and  other  substances  of  allied  virtues  which  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  chronic  rheumatism,  while  they  aggravate  any  other  form  of 
inflammation.  Nor  is  it  an  uninteresting  fact,  that  all  these  things, 
Colchicum,  Guaiacum,  Veratrum,  Asagnea,  Delphinium,  Xanthoxyl- 
lum,  Aconite,  Mezercon,  Savin,  are  acrids  (^  892  b,  892-^  r,  904  a). 

§  1065,  b.  These,  however,  are  only  strongly  pronounced  character- 
istics ;  for  the  critical  observer  will  find  the  same  distinctions  prevaiUng 
in  various  degrees  throughout  tlie  Materia  Medica,  and  they  show  as 
that  experience,  and  not  theory,  is,  or  should  be,  at  the  foundation  of  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  remedies  (§  2,  c) ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  we  can  have  no  just  apprehension  of  their  relations  to  disease  with- 
out a  long  series  of  trials  in  the  endless  variety  of  pathological  condi- 
tions, their  fluctuations,  their  localities  and  sympathetic  influences,  or  as 
they  may  involve  the  universal  body,  according  to  the  range  of  inquiiy 
which  pervades  these  Institutes ;  and  when  the  student  shall  have  ex- 
amined its  details  and  principles,  and  seeing  that  there  is  not  a  conflict- 
ing fact  or  induction,  but  that  it  is  a  perfectly  consistent  and  harmoni- 
ous whole  (§  1,  a),  let  liim  interrogate  himself  as  to  whether  he  can  sum- 
mon a  fact  or  a  doctrine  from  Organic  Chemistry  that  will  disturb  that 
relationship,  or  witlistand  its  united  force. 

§  1005,  c.  But,  however  this  may  be,  so  long  as  the  Chemical  doc- 
trines are  in  the  ascendant,  we  may  not  hope  that  experiments  of  the 
foregoing  nature  will  cease  to  occupy  the  place  of  rational  Medicine. 
Nay  more ;  failing  in  these,  and  considering  the  unpopularity  of  anti- 
phlogistic remedies  and  the  acceptable  nature  of  the  invigorating^  we 
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need  notbe  surprised  that  the  Chemical  treatment  of  disease  is  so  ex- 
tensively governed  by  the  Brononian  philosophy.  Of  that  philosophy  I 
have  said  something  in  these  Institutes,  and  adduced  an  example  of  its 
prevalence  in  the  British  Army  when  Robert  Jackson  undertook  to 
demonstrate  its  real  merits  (§  621a,  890i/,960a,  p.717,  §569 e,  1006/, 
1068).  But  how  little  would  this  Reformer  rely  upon  human  efforts 
could  he  now  read  the  brief  paragraph  which  follows : 

^^ Costly  Medicine' — ^A  London  (Eng.)  paper  says:  'The  consumption  • 
of  wines  in  our  public  hospitals  constitutes  one  of  the  heaviest  items  of 
their  expenditure.  The  wine  account  at  Guy's  Hospital  last  year,£1083 ; 
the  spirit  account,  £376 — total,  £1459  ($7295).  At  St.  Thomas's,  the 
wine  account  was  £629;  spirit  account,  £521— total,  £1150;  or  £2609 
($13,045)  in  one  year  in  the  (two)  borough  hospitals  alone.'  " — ^Boston 
Med.  and  Scrg.  Journal,  July  2, 1857,  p.  448. — Note  F  p.  1114. 

§  1065,  d  Ag^n,  as  to  Colchicum.  This  is  also  one  of  the  many  vio- 
lent remedies  that  have  been  employed  not  only  as  a  substitute  for 
Bloodletting,  but  commended  in  doses  at  which  Bloodletting  revolts 
(§960,  a,  p.  717).     Thus: 

"  In  some  experiments,"  says  Pereira,  ut  cit,  (made  with  Colchicum  on 
a  health/  individual  by  Dr.  liswins),  ^'  debility,  a  feeling  of  illness,  and 
headache  were  experienced.  This  feeling  of  debility  is  not,  however,  to 
be  referred  to  the  evacuations  produced,  for,  as  Dr.  Barlow  has  observed, 
the  number  of  motions  is  sometimes  considerable  without  any  propor- 
tionate diminution  of  strength.  *  I  have  known,  says  Dr.  Barlow,  even 
twenty  stools  occasioned  by  a  single  dose  of  Colchicum,  the  patient  not 
complaining  of  the  least  debility." — ^Note  G  p.  1116.    Also,  p.  656. 

Now  here  is  something  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  complain.  In 
the  first  place,  that  Dr.  Barlow  should  isolate  a  case  of  this  nature,  and 
put  it  forth  to  show  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  '^  twenty  stools" 
by  a  single  dose  of  this  most  violent  substance ;  and,  secondly,  that  Pe- 
reira should  quote  it  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  ^  opposition,  even,  to 
Dr.  Lewin's  experiment  upon  a  healthy  individual. 

Having  done  this  mischief,  Pereira  ultimately  relates  instances  of 
death  from  over-doses  of  this  medicine,  and  remarks  that,  '^  in  poisonous 
doses,  Colchicum  acts  as  a  powerful  poison."  Now,  to  my  apprehension, 
when  "a  single  dose"  of  any  "powerful  poison"  produces  "twenty 
stools,"  it  is  verging  very  closely  upon  its  poisonous  effects ;  and  when- 
ever Colchicum  may  treat  our  patients  in  that  reckless  manner,  we  may 
fear,  at  least,  some  troublesome  intestinal  inflammation  as  a  consequence. 
There  never  was,  and  never  will  be  a  patient  purged  twenty  times  by  "a 
single  dose"  of  any  cathartic,  without  being  the  worse  for  the  violence 
inflicted  upon  his  intestines  (§  960,  a,  p.  717).  There  can  be  no  topic 
more  worthy  of  professional  criticism. 

But  I  have  been  actuated  in  this  disquisition  only  by  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  considering  well  how  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica  are  often  commended  to  our  rash  and  indiscriminate  use ;  and 
in  so  doing,  to  show,  also,  how  probable  it  is  that  the  same  inconsider- 
ate view  of  the  subject  has  led  to  protestations  against  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations^ — Note  Hp.  11 17. 

§  1065,  e.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Colchicum  manifests  a  much 
greater  control  over  gout  than  rheumatism ;  aiid,  although  this  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  all  practitioners  do  not  agree  as  to  the  extent  of  its  in- 
flaence.    Some  of  the  most  able  and  accurate  obeervers^  such  as  Sir  £• 
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I  Home,  and  Dr.  Paris,  pronounce  it  a  e//ecific  for  the  disease^  while 
1  others,  like  Sir  C.  Sctidximore,  consider  it,  at  best,  only  a  palliative,     In- 
I  deed,  Scudamore,  in  his  treatise  on  the  gout,  is  disposed  to  look  upm 
I  Colchicum  with  great  suspicion,  believing  that,  although  it  be  a  present 
I  means  of  relief,  it  increases  the  tendency  to  a  repetition  of  the  paroxysms. 
^  He  thinks,  also,  that  it  loses  its  remedial  effects  by  frcqaent  use,  al- 
though considenible   intervals    intervene  between  the  attacksL     Veij 
mnch,  howeier,  will  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case  when  the  remedy  is  exhibited.     If  given  at  tlio  onset  of  acute  goot 
.  without  antecedent  13loodletltng,  or  when  the  abdominal  organs  ore  iji 
[  a  morbid  state,  we  may  look  for  disappointment 

[  ON  TU£  ACTION  OF  CHLOROFORM,  ATHU  ANALOOOUS  AGENTS  IX  PBODDCXX6 
INSENSIBILITY  WHEN    IKIIALED,* 

§  1066,  a.  The  general  prevalence  of  the  Chemical  or  other  physical 
I  doctrines  of  life,  and  the  consequent  interpretation  of  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  upon  the  same  principles^  has  oecessarily  led  to  as  exteo* 
fiivc  a  revival  of  Ilumoralism,  and,  as  one  of  its  dicta,  that  the  caumB 
of  disease,  and  the  curative  means,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
admit,  are  absorbed  into  the  circulating  mass  of  blood,  where  they  eOed 
their  results  in  the  blood  or  the  solids  through  some  chemical  process 
(§  40-40,  350,  350^3501,  821  c,  828  rf,  830,  837  a,  840,  893  f,  904  ^ 
905  (ty  1034).  All  but  Sctons,  Cold,  Mental  Emotions,  &c.,  arc  carried 
to  this  account  (sec  I}a)EXEs) ;  and  even  some  of  the  soundest  Pliysiolo- 
gists  in  other  respects  maintain  that  the  poison  of  the  Viper,  Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  and  the  spintuous  extract  of  Nux  Vomica  are  absorbed  when  the 
last  two  destroy  life  in  a  second  of  time,  notwithstanding,  also,  it  is  pal- 
pable that  their  fatal  action  must  begin  on  the  instant  of  their  contJiet 
with  the  lungs  or  the  mouth  (§  350 ^  p,  441/,  487  g,  /*,  494,  826,  827, 
.  828  a-c,  829,  904  b,  &c.). 

I       And  so,  to  question  the  assumption  that  chloroform  and  analogous 

[  agents  produce  their  effects  only  after  being  combined  with  the  cirttir 

I  lating  mass  of  blood,  accortling  to  Liebig's  or  some  kindred  hypothesis 

{§  850  J,  n^p)r  19  held  to  be  an  evidence  of  ignorance  in  Piiysiology,  wad 

unworthy  a  momenCs  consideration.     But,  before  this  doctrine  can  be 

1  sustained,  the  facts  in  the  foregoing  references,  and  a  multitude  of  others 

contained  in  this  Volume,  must  be  dispro%^ed.     True,  the  blood  is  said 

to  be  changed  in  its  colour,  but  that  would  necessarily  arise  not  only 

from  the  exclusion  of  atniospherie  air,  hut  from  the  morbific  action  of 

I  the  anaesthetic  through  the  ordinary  laws  of  sympathy,  and  is  upon  the 

I  same  ground  as  the  supposed  absorption  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  (§  41(>, 

1827  ^)»     Again;  some  may  have  supposed  that  they  have  smelt  tboM 

f  agents  in  the  blood  (§  282).     But  the  sense  of  smell  is  apt  to  be  fallaciooSj 

I  especially  when  in  pursuit  of  some*particular  odour  or  some  favour! le  hy- 

Ipothesis,  and  it  is  ditlicuU  to  contradict  it»     But  this  would  prove  noth- 

Ifag  as  to  their  mode  of  operating;  since,  especially,  others  have  failed 

I  of  delecting  the  odour  of  the  most  fragnmt  and  fatal  (§  494,  827  d,  004 

I  ^,  c).     Moreover,  tlie  odour  of  chlorofomi  and  of  sulphuric  ether  is  very 

I  diffusive  and  impressive,  so  that  if  even  a  minute  quantity  of  either  sub- 

iBtance  entered  the  circulation,  it  should  bo  detected  without  the  aid  of 

Itlie  imagination,     A  drop  of  ether  will  impregnate  the  air  of  a  largo 

room.     We  have  had  reports  of  alcohol  having  been  thus  observed,  and 

they  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Chemist  accordingly  (S  440  ^,  No, 

♦  I  will  not  forego  this  opportutiitv  of  expiti^sing  mv  foil  conviction  that  the  houor 
of  this  discoven',  aud  of  \\a  Ural  \itiicd(:tt\  avvVJuaoXWia.^  belongs  to  l)r,  IIokacu  W^LUi, 
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9,  §  441  Cy  1048-1049) ;  naj  more,  of  the  blood  burning  like  a  flaming 
current  as  it  issued  from  a  vein,  and  even  of  the  spontaneoDS  combus- 
tion of  inebriates.*  (See  all  the  reported  cases  in  Med.  and  Physiolog* 
C<mm.j  vol.  i.,  p.  576-581,  where  each  one  is  shown  to  be  without 
foundation.)    But  alcohol  is  not  absorbed  (Liebig,  p.  172,  §  850,  no.  94). 

The  veins  of  different  oi^ans  have  been,  also,  found  congested  after 
respiring  the  Ansesthetics,  but  less  frequently  of  the  brain  than  of  some 
other  parts.  But  this,  too,  proves  nothing  of  absorption ;  for  the  same 
is  the  case  when  Hydrocyanic  Add,  and  the  spirituous  extract  of  Nux 
Vomica,  whether  token  by  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  eyes,  or  nose,  or  mouth  of  rabbits,  destroy  life  in  a  second 
of  time  (p.  675,  §  904  by  494  dd^  826  cf),  or  the  virus  of  a  snake  in  a 
minute  (§  828  c).  And  let  these  observations  be  taken  in  connection 
with  Girtanner*s  experiments  and  those  of  others  (§  494  b^-dd),  and  with 
the  remarkable  results  from  pricking  the  floor  of  the  fourth  cerebral  ven- 
tricle (§  1032  d)  and  with  the  i*espiration  of  ammonia,  &c  (§  827  c). 

But  the  question  is  not  whether  Anaesthetics  or  Nitrous  Oxide  be  ab- 
sorbed, as  very  possibly  they  are  more  or  less,  but  whether  they  produce 
their  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  or  by  reflex  actions  of 
the  nervous  system.  (See  §  284,  1088  d.  This  distinction  is  fully  coik- 
sidered  in  various  places.     See  Index  n.) 

As  the  whole  of  this  ground,  however,  has  been  gone  over  extensive- 
ly in  these  Institutes,  it  is  mostly  the  purpose  of  the  present  Article  to 
bring  the  question  under  the  trial  of  &cts  embraced  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions, and  others  to  which  they  refer,  along  with  our  demonstrations  of 
the  nervous  power  and  its  laws  of  reflex  action  ;  though  the  subject  might 
have  been  left  to  a  single  consideration,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  con- 
clusive against  the  doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption,  and  which  I  shall 
now  address  to  the  Physiologist, 

§  1066,  b.  In  the  flrst  place,  then,  it  is  conceded  that  the  blood  is 
from  one  to  two  minutes,  at  least,  in  going  the  round  of  the  circulation 
(§  904,  b).  It  should,  therefore,  occupy  nearly  that  time  after  the  res- 
piration of  the  Anaesthetics  is  begun  before  insensibility  takes  place, 
which  is  equally  true,  also,  of  Hydrocyanic  Add  and  the  extract  of  Nux 
Vomica  (the  latter  of  which  is  not  volatile,  §  494  dd,  826  d),  which  have 
been  known  to  destroy  animals  in  a  second  of  time  (§  904,  b).  But  this 
is  not  the  specific  fact  to  which  I  have  adverted,  though  it  should  be 
taken  in  connection. 

I  say,  then,  if  insensibility  depend  upon  the  absorption  of  the  Anaes- 
thetic agents '  ther^hould  be  no  necessity  for  their  unceasing  respiration, 
or  quick  repetition,  to  maintain  their  effects.  The  blood  once  charged, 
or  however  modified,  should  be  capable  of  prolonging  insensibility  far 
beyond  any  thing  that  is  observed  in  experience.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  effect  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  agent  upon  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane,  and  be  thence  propagated  by  the  nervous  system,  it 
would  be  quite  likely  to  subside  soon  afler  atmospheric  air  is  freely  ad- 
mitted to  the  lungs,  as  in  §  481,  a-h.  Precisely  the  same  peculiarities 
attend  the  respiration  of  thcnitrous  oxide  gas  (§  827,  c).  The  subject 
is  quickly  brought  under  its  power,  and  his  faculties  are  often  fully  re- 
stored in  less  than  half  a  minute  after  atmospheric  air  is  substituted. 
This  is  as  true  of  Amykne  as  of  cldoroform  and  sulphuric  ether.  Thus, 
Dr.  Orton,  of  Binghamton,  N.  T.,  on  administering  siij-  of  amylene, 
produoed  *'  con^UU  insensibiUty  in  about  two  mmtitet."     '<  Just  as  I  was 

*  It  has  been  lately  reaiBnned  by  French  chemists  that  alcohol,  chloroform,  &c.,  occnr 
within  the  body,  after  their  ordinary  use,  in  a  f^ee  state.    See  §  850,  nos.  48,  94.— 1861. 
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about  to  perform  tlie  surgical  operation  intended,  the  flexible  tube  with 
moutli-piece  separated  from  the  inhaler,  and  before  I  could  adjust  it  my 
patient  had  completely  recovered  her  usual  senBatioi}-"  The  inbalatioa 
was  repeated,  and  **the  hu*ger  nail  toni  from  the  toe  without  the  slightest 
uneasiaess.''*  (A'^ew  Fork  Jaumal  of  Med^  Sept.,  lB57,p,  2Sd.)  Now, 
will  any  one  believe,  willi  bis  logical  powers  awake,  that  such  a  sudden 
transition,  in  either  of  the  cases^  could  possibly  happen  were  the  phe- 
nomena owing  to  an  incorporation  of  these  substances  with  the  circu- 
lating mass  of  blood  I  Give  to  the  CheniicaJ,  or  any  other  physical  hy- 
pothesis, the  greatest  possible  latitude  of  construction,  or  e^cpound  the 
reaults  upon  the  vital  theory,  it  is  plain  tliat  when  these  agents  are  once 
circulating  iu  the  labyrinth  of  the  organismj  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  the  astonishing  momentary  effects,  they  would  continue  to  do 
so,  in  gradually  diminishing  degrees,  until  ample  time  should  have  elapsed 
for,  at  least,  their  elimination  by  the  emunctories. 

Again  :  the  doctrine  of  absorption  is  contradicted  by  the  necessity  of 
diluting  the  anaGSthetics  w^itb  atmospheric  air  to  prevent  immediate 
death,  which  may  happen  so  quickly  as  to  JirecJude  the  hypothesis.  This 
necessity  of  dilution  supposes,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  Atia^thetics 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  lungs,  and  their  transmitted  influence 
over  the  entire  organism  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  nenous  power  j  and 
this  is  farther  seen  in  the  tact  that  a  greater  amount  would  be  absorbed 
during  along-continued  respiration  of  the  diluted  agents  than  could  hap- 
pen when  only  momentarily  exliibited  in  a  conccnlrated  state,  aod  there- 
fore death  should  as  certainly  follow  in  the  former  case.  Moreover,  all 
the  cai^iest  phenomena  denote  the  direct  action  of  the  agents  upon  the 
lungs.     Why  are  the  clTccts  so  different  when  taken  by  the  stomach  ?t 

The  whole  philosophy,  therefore,  is  perfectly  explicable  through  what 
is  known  of  the  ditlerent  susceptibilities  of  the  various  ti^ues,  and  in 
their  various  parts  to  the  action  of  external  and  internal  causes,  and  the 
wonderful  attributes  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  which  enable  us  to 
comprehend  the  reason  why  the  Anaesthetics  so  rarely  affect  the  oi^ns 
of  organic  life  (5  233  J,  422,  425  d,  no.  7,  481  a-//,  487  h,  500^,  m,  891^ 
ff,  ky  893 1,  1088  c,  and  Indexes,  Art.  Stmcture^  Kervous  Power), 

By  the  same  philosophy  we  as  readily  comprehend  the  reason  why 
the  respiration  of  the  fumes  of  Ilyosciamus  and  of  Opium  establishes 
profound  effects  upon  the  whole  organism,  when  no  such  result  anses 
from  smoking  tobacco  (§  90-1  by  But  what  is  vei-y  exact  and  compre- 
hensive is  the  effect  of  ammonia  when  respired  as  a  counteivpoison  lor 
hydrocyanic  acid*  Here  can  be  no  relief  from  abso^tion,  for  bydroqr* 
an  ate  of  ammonia  is  an  active  poison. 

*  I  liftve  introduced  this  case  for  the  purpose,  particularly,  of  referring  to  the  rennark- 
BlOe  fact  that  "  die  c»j*!9  of  the  patient  wero  not  closed  at  any  time  during  Uie  opersttioo, 
but  ahe  seemed  to  aniu»e  herself  with  an  t^xamination  of  the  apparatujt*  She  answered 
<^ueationa  fjut  to  her  -with  considerable  promptness,  and,  in  fact,  convened  with  my  «•- 
fiistatit  during  Ihc  pcrit»d  of  insensibilitj ,"  nor  ^'^waa  she  aware  that  tJie  nail  had  ht^n 
removed  when  she  recovered  her  sensibility.    The  pulse  waa  but  tli^tly  accelerated." 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  this  statemeut  and  thjtt  "complete  injten«itiili^** 
was  effected.  The  latter  refers  to  vommotk  scnslbilitj-,  the  sooroe  or  poin  ;  and  the  ex* 
peri m cut  illu^tratos  admiraldy  the  distinction  bet^vcen  eownwon  And  spee^  te&«tbili;ty 
(§  197-201).  The  experiment,  in  thus  sbowin^^  the  limitation  of  the  ansathetic  inftuefice 
to  the  nerves  of  common  Bensation,  and  iu  leaving  the  mitid  unaffected,  as,  iJao^  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  goes  wilh  our  other  facts  in  disproving  operation  by  absorption! 

The  analysis  which  the  experiment  has  supplied  aa  to  tue  modification  of  teniibillty 
may  be  carVif^d  analogieall}'  to  the  organic  propertlea,  and  be  thua  emploired  in  comoli- 
o«tin|?otir  Analysis  of  those  properties  (§  lli\a,  172,  175  a,*,  183^193,  3Q5'22n. 

f  That  deiith  Ia  owing,  as  turmiAed  by  some,  to  the  exclusion  of  atmosphftric  ur,  la 
contradictijd  by  the  pbeuomeaai  auci  by  tht'  faUurs  of  restora lived  (J  634), — See  NOTS 
M  p.  iriO, 
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THE   INFLUENCE   OF  TUE   MWD  ITPON  THE  ACTION  OP  REMEDIAL  AGENTS. 

I  10C7,  a.  Much  bas  been  said  in  this  work  upon  tlic  influence  of  tlie 
Mind  in  the  production  and  cure  of  dJseAsest ;  anci  it  is  now  my  purpose 
to  extend  this  inquiry,  very  briefly,  to  the  influences  of  the  mind  upon 
the  action  of  physical  agents,  both  as  predisposing  the  body  to  the  action 
of  foreign  morbific  causes,  and  as  modifying  the  operation  of  remeciies. 
It  will  thus  form  an  Appendix  to  what  is  said  of  the  *' General  FhiioS' 
ophy  of  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents/*  or,  rather,  a  group- 
ing of  many  relative  observations  that  are  digseminated  through  the  In- 
stitutes, (See  Indexes^  Articles  EefnciHal  Action,  Rernediea,  Mental  Emo* 
iiorn,  Mittdy  and  Will)  The  subject  is  practically  important,  and  goes 
far  in  denoting  the  laws  which  govern  the  operation  of  physical  agents 
upon  the  body,  and  in  drawing  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  Chem- 
istry and  Physiolog)'. 

1  say  practically  important ;  for  who,  indeed,  of  the  ^Medical  Profes- 
sion has  not  suflTered  the  experience  of  seeing  the  wsetiil  elFccls  of  reme- 
dies defeated  by  the  despondency  of  his  patient,  or  by  some  saddening 
emotion  awakened  by  the  indiscretion  of  friends,  and  often  by  a  brief  at- 
tention to  business  engagements,  or  by  far  simpler  occupations  of  the 
mindt  But  there  is  great  variety  in  these  respects,  according  to  the 
pathological  conditions  and  the  mental  influences.  The  differences  in 
results  coincide,  also,  witli  such  as  are  witnessed  of  physical  agents ;  the 
same  philosophy  interprets  the  operation  of  both ;  and  the  same  careful 
regulation  of  one  is  often  as  important  as  that  of  the  other. 

It  is  a  matter  of  daily  ob&i^rvation,  in  acute  diseases,  that  the  casual 
visits  of  relatives  and  iriends,  however  much  enjoyed  by  the  sick,  leave 
them  for  the  worse  j  an  eflect  entirely  the  re^^ersc  of  what  is  witnessed 
of  the  same  excitements  in  chronic  forms  of  disease.  But  this  corre- 
sponds with  what  is  seen  of  the  difference  in  the  results  of  bodily  exer- 
cise and  tonics  and  stimulants  in  acute  and  chronic  maladies.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  subject  of  acute  disease  may  be  essentially  ben- 
efited by  the  subdued  cheerfulness  of  an  habitual  attendant.  He  may 
be,  in  like  manner,  seriously  disturbetl  by  listening  to  a  page  from  a  Ro- 
mance, when,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  derive  an  advantage  from  an 
appropriate  Chapter  of  the  Bible ;  and  yet  both  of  these  are  remedial  in 
chronic  di^ases.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  the  phi- 
losophy which  attends  the  eflx;cts  of  those  causes  in  the  two  cases — 
whether  Nature  be  embarrafsed  by  mental  troubles  and  pleasurable  ex- 
citements, or  aided  by  placid  chccrfulnese  and  baoyant  hope.  The  moody 
dyspeptic  is  invigorated  in  hia  digestion  by  every  kind  and  degree  of  men- 
tal enjoyment,  and  his  laxative  and  tonic  medicines  arc  sure  to  serve  him 
best  when  liis  constipating  melancholy  is  occasionally  broken  by  hilarity 
of  mind ;  while  the  subject  of  fever^  though  lacerated  by  exhilarating 
emotions,  is  started  along  by  every  smile  of  his  Medical  Attendant,  and 
every  remedy  yields  a  boon  to  Nature  under  the  influence  of  that  smile, 
when  a  solemn  countenance  may  make  all  the  odtb  between  recovery 
and  death-  In  acute  diseases,  it  is  the  tranquil  emotions  that  do  the 
service,  while  al!  of  a  joyful  nature  arc  scarcely  less  embarrassing  to  art 
than  they  are  instrumental  in  the  cure  of  chronic  maladies.  So  nicely 
graduated  is  this  principle  in  its  operation,  that  it  often  happ»^ns  that  the 
subject  of  fever  will  midic  greater  improvement  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mon nurse  than  in  those  of  a  sympathizing  friend*    And  yet  ihei'e  never 
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fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Medical  Attendant  a  word  of  encouraging  pity 
that  did  not  tell  favourably  on  his  Castor  Oil  or  his  Narcotic. 

It  i3,  of  course,  iiiipossible  to  analyze  the  precise  influences  of  the  imnd 
ypon  the  action  of  remedies  in  mitigating  or  aggravating  disease.  The 
principle  is  abundaatlj  pronounced  in  morbific  efiects  of  the  mind,  that 
are  independent  of  other  causes,  in  embarrassing  the  favourable  action  of 
remedies;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  mental  eonditioa 
may  bafHe  the  best  eSbrts  of  art,  not  only  as  a  fundamental  evil,  but 
crippling  the  curative  means;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Bami 
mental  trouble  is  supplanted  by  happier  thoughts,  its  baneful  conse* 
quences  not  only  yield  as  a  spontaneous  eflect,  but  are  hastened  in  their 
decline  h}^  the  new  mental  inllucncefl.  From  these  premises  we  may 
reason  to  all  the  transient  and  inlinitely  diversified  affections  of  the  mind 
that  spring  up  in  the  progress  of  diseases  which  have  their  origin  in  phys- 
ical ciiuscs  alone,  and  cidculatc,  with  much  exactness,  the  efiect  of  one 
pas^sion  or  another  in  aggravating  or  moderating  disease,  and  how  far 
they  may  embarrass  or  facilitate,  through  those  modifying  influeneess  iho 
effects  of  remedial  agents.  But,  to  carry  this  analysts  into  practical  ef- 
fect in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseiises,  there  must  be  the  same  referen< 
iq  their  nature  and  fluctuations  that  is  demanded  for  the  right  applica- 
tion of  the  Materia  Medica,  though  it  may  be  comparatively 
portant  (^  107/;  note,  476  e,  476|,  500  k-p,  500,  891^  k,  892|  b,  D51  c)- 

We  have  variously  seen  how  the  susceptibilities  of  organs  to  the  ac- 
tion of  physical  agents  are  increased  by  morbid  states,  and  it  is  exjurtlj 
the  same  with  mental  emotions  as  with  the  physical  causes;  and  irslh 
what  prodigious  power,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  the  latter  maj  oper* 
ate,  can  be  readily  inferred  by  considering  how,  in  healthy  states  of  the 
body,  one  passion,  as  fear,  will  agitate  the  voluntary  muscles,  depreas 
the  circulation,  but  impait  a  bounding  motion  to  the  heart,  give  rise  to 
vomiting,  open  the  floodgate  of  the  kidneys,  expel  the  contents  of  the 
bladder,  protrude  the  eyeball?,  drive  the  blood  from  the  face,  and  bathe 
the  skin  with  perspiration  ;  or,  how  anger  braces  up  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles, rouses  a  vehement  circulation,  &c. ;  or,  how  shame  strikes  at  tha 
C4ipillaries  of  the  face  and  injects  them  with  blood  ;  or,  how  marvellous* 
ly  love  plays  with  its  shafts  ;  or,  how  hope  ever  gladdens  the  heart  i  or, 
how  joy  and  anger  may  be  instantly  fatsd. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  mind  can  have  a  bearing  npon  the  action  of 
remedies,  it  is  by  its  direct  influt*nces  npon  the  pathological  states, 
through  which  it  renders  them  more  susceptible  of  cither  salutary  or 
morbific  impressions  from  physical  agents,  or  renders  them  inoperative; 
while,  also,  it  co-operates  simultaneously,  as  an  independent  means  of 
cure,  or  proves  a  direct  morbific  cause  (^S  2$3|,  500  /•,  647-^,  008)* 

If  the  inquiry  be  extended  to  many  of  the  familiar  phenomena  of  the 
organic  life  of  man,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mind  is  more  or  less  in- 
terested in  all  the  healthy  functions;  and  it  goes  to  supply  more  delicate 
illustrations  of  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  part  upon  morbid  states  of 
the  body.  This,  for  example,  is  habitually  seen  in  the  improved  appc* 
tite  and  more  vigorous  digestion,  on  occasions  of  festivity.  Nor  is  it 
alone  the  unflinching  manner  in  which  the  stomach  meets  its  unwonted 
task  (and  much  to  the  admiring  wonder  of  the  chemical  philosopher), 
but  it  yearns  for  the  multitudinous  variety  as  the  odour  regales  the  nose, 
or  the  clattering  of  dishes  delights  the  car,  and  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  mouth  overflows  with  sahva.     And  now,  if  we  reverse  Ihd 
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case,  and  suppose  the  Party,  as  soon  as  completing  the  repast,  to  be 
thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  fear  of  a  few  hours'  duration  by  some  im- 
pending catastrophe,  it  is  certain  that  digestion  would  have  made  but 
little  or  no  progress.  Observe,  again,  how  some  remedies  of  active  vir* 
tues  are  more  or  less  governed  in  their  effect  upon  comparatively  healthy 
individuals  by  the  varjring  conditions  of  the  mind,  as  seen  in  the  sus- 
pended or  defeated  operation  of  cathartics  by  any  dose  attention  to  the 
daily  affiurs  of  life,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  their  effect  is  promoted 
by  giving  the  attention  to  the  anticipated  results  (§  500  «,  nuj  902  /). 

§  1067,  acL  A  well-marked  example  will  illustrate  the  complex  in- 
fluences of  physical  agents  and  of  the  will  and  mental  emotions  when  in 
simultaneous  operation.  Thus,  when  the  voluntary  muscles  are  slight- 
ly affected  by  nux  vomica  an  aggravation  of  the  spasm  is  often  produced 
by  any  sudden  alarm.  A  lady  to  whom  I  had  administered  a  few  very 
small  doees  of  strychnia  suffered  some  twitchings  in  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  when  she  walked  in  a  careless  manner,  but  was  able  to  govern  her 
limbs  steadily  by  a  careful  effort  of  the  will.  In  this  condition  she 
walked  into  Broadway,  when,  on  being  a  little  jolted  by  an  uneven 
stone,  she  began  to  stinger,  and,  struck  with  alarm  lest  she  should  be 
considered  intoxicated,  she  fell  upon  the  pavement.  This  is  not  an  un- 
common example ;  and  now  for  the  rationale.  That  the  spasmodic  ef- 
fects of  nux  vomica  are  owing  to  influences  transmitted  by  the  organic 
nerves  of  the  gastro-mucous  tissue  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  a  con- 
sequent development  of  the  nervous  influence  and  its  reflection  upon  the 
voluntary  muscles  through  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  needs  no  farther  dem- 
onstration. The  will  was  capable  of  surmounting  that  development  by 
its  own  forcible  excitation  of  the  nervous  power  that  gives  rise  to  vol- 
untary motion  (§  893^) ;  but  the  sudden  alurm  not  only  arrested  the  op- 
eration of  the  will  and  flowed  the  tetanic  its  unrestrained  action,  but  the 
alarm  generated  an  exciting  nervous  influence  which  concurred  power- 
fully with  that  of  the  physical  cause.  The  philosophy  as  to  the  will  is 
the  same  as  when  conia  counteracts  the  spasmodic  influence  of  strych- 
nia, or  as  when  coffee  increases  it  (§  891^  ^,  k^  984  6,  noto),  only,  in  the 
case  of  the  mind  the  excitation  of  the  nervous  influence  is  direct^  in  that 
of  physical  causes  reJUoc  And  so  of  the  will  and  sea-sickness  (§  113- 
117,  222-233  J,  245,  266,  476  e,  500  c,  638^,  647^,  893,  893^,  1077). 

§  1067,  h.  Upon  what  principles,  then,  are  we  to  interpret  all  the  va- 
riety of  effects  which  the  different  mental  emotions  display  in  the  or- 
ganic life  of  man?  Simply,  as  already  explained^  by  their  operation 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  power,  and  the  modifications  which 
they  bestow  upon  that  power  according  to  the  nature  of  each  passion* 
There  is  thus,  throughout,  a  perfect  coincidence  between  the  operation 
of  the  mental  and  physical  causes,  unce,  whenever  the  latter  give  rise 
to  effects  beyond  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation,  and  thus  bring  the 
nervous  power  into  action  (§  1039-1041,  and  references  there),  their  re- 
sulting influences  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  passions,  depend  upon  their 
precise  nature,  and  the  special  manner  in  which  they  modify  the  nerv- 
ous power,  aa  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  sections  (§  227-232,  500  h-p^ 
503--505,  647i,  649  6,  c,  657,  892  h,  892|,  893  e,  894  b,  902  g-4). 

§  1067,  c.  From  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  coincidences  between 
the  e£^t0  of  the  mental  emotions  and  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and 
that  they  all  op«rate  upon  a  common  principle  (§  8540-^57,859  ^^60, 
894-905)^  and  as  the  finmer  are  in  perpetual  operation,  either  for  good 
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or  for  evil,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Practitioner  may  be  as  intelligi- 
Wy  and  as  much  interested  in  regulating  the  mental  as  the  physical  treat- 
ment of  disease*  The  latter  generally  preponderates,  often  greatly,  in 
importance ;  but  occasions  are  constantly  arising  in  which  the  former 
ghould  take  the  lead,  while  it  has  at  all  times  the  advantage  of  beifig 
converted  to  the  salutary  efl'ects  of  physical  remedies. 

Would  our  limits  admit,  vs^e  could  draw  upon  the  histories  of  Imiacy 
for  a  vast  ainovmt  of  materials  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  and  practical 
importance  of  our  sahjecL  But  all  this  will  readily  suggest  itself 
tho=5e  who  may  study  the  phenomena  of  insanity  in  connection  witli  tl 
philosophy  of  the  mind  in  its  relations  to  organic  life. 

§  10t>7,£/.  What  w^e  have  now  and  hitherto  seen  of  the  precise 
spondence  between  the  effects  of  the  passions  and  of  physical  agents  i 
the  organic  life  of  man  may  be  carried  w^ith  the  effect  of  the  cle 
demonstration  in  proof  of  the  substantive^  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soi 
(§  1069-107  7 ),    This  must  he  conceded  by  Philosophers  of  every  schtx>l 
and  those  who  agree  with  the  present  writer  in  his  construction  of 
operation  of  the  nen^ous  power  will  see  how  greatly  the  demonstnitij 
b  extended  by  regi\rding  that  power  as  the  medium  through  which 
physical  agents  exert  their  effects  upon  parts  remote  from  the  direct  seat 
of  their  operation.    Here  we  have  a  common  exciting  cause  for  th«  oom* 
mon  phenomena.     The  mental  emotions,  in  one  case,  bring  the  nervous 
power  into  action  by  their  direct  influence  ujion  the  great  nervous  cen- 
tre, w  hile  physical  causes,  in  the  cases  supposed,  develop  the  power  in- 
directly,  and  in  all  the  cases  each  agent  modifies  the  power  according  to 
its  own  special  nature,  and  directs  it  in  so  complicated  a  maimer,  and 
cording  to  an  iocatcuJable  amount  of  contingent  circumstances^  through 
a  labyrinth  of  nerves^  as  to  form  the  most  difficult  problem  in  Phyaol 
gy  (§  2a3J,  475^,  500  c-p,  (>47|,  894,  902  i). 

But  to  the  mere  practical  man,  who  aspires  beyond  the  walka  of 
piricism,  the  effect  of  the  passions  in  the  production  and  cure  of 
and  their  undeniable  operation  through  the  nervous  powen  supply  a 
ready  apprehension  of  tha^e  analogous  problems  which  attend  the  opera- 
tion of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  of  a  physical  nature,  and  a  fruitful 
memxs  for  contesting  with  the  Chemist  the  field  of  Physiology, 


HATE  DISEASES  UNDEROONE  CHAJiQES  OF  TTPE  VVHTHIK  THE  LAST  FUBTT 
YEABS)  OE  HAVE  NEW  ONES  APPEASED  t 

§  1008,  a*  By  change  of  type  I  mean  that  radical  change  which 
supposed  to  justify  the  substitution  of  the  stimulating  for  the  antiphl 
gistic  treatment  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases.  In  this  accepta- 
tion I  ansivt*r  the  interrogatory  as  it  has  been  in  all  past  time  by  evei 
truly  enlightened  and  impartial  observer  John  Brown,  the  great  An 
tagonist  of  Nature,  and  who  leads  a  host  in  his  train,  ia  in  no  respect  an 
exception  ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  liis  genius,  he  had  very  little 
practical  knowledge,  was  intempf*ratc  in  his  habits,  and  the  revolution 
which  he  achieved  w  as  prompted  by  animosity  towards  Cullen  and  other 
early  friends.  As  it  is  important  to  understand  the  ground  u|x>n  whidi 
this  School  originally  stood,  I  shall  introduce  a  brief  sketch  of  its  origin 
from  the  ^^Anwican  EnryclopmliaJ'^     Thus: 

"  Brown  was  admitted,  as  an  indigent  scholar,  to  a  gratuitous  attend- 
ance on  the  lectures  (Edinburgh),  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Cul- 
kn,  who  employed  him  as  a  tutor  in  las  own  family.    During  this  course 
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of  study,  he  marriedy  and  set  up  a  boarding-house,  but  fivled,  and  became 
bankrupt.  About  this  time,  by  a  long  course  of  meditation  on  the  ani- 
mal system,  and  the  vigour  of  his  own  mind,  directed  by  some  reading, 
but  seconded  by  little  or  no  aid  from  practical  observation,  he  elaborate 
a  new  theory  of  medicine.  The  result  was,  the  publication  of  his  Ek- 
menta  MecUcincBy  which  he  farther  explained  in  a  course  of  private  lec- 
tures. Brown  scrupled  at  no  means  to  push  his  doctrines.  A  new  med- 
ical language  was  introduced;  ideas  totally  at  variance  with  former 
opinions  were  maintained ;  and  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  the  regular 
Professors  of  the  University  was  perseveringly  uttered.  At  length,  ru- 
ined in  reputation,  he  repaired,  in  1786,  to  London.  Here  he  endeav- 
oured to  excite  attention  by  his  Observations  on  the  Old  Systems  of 
Physic,  but  without  success." — ^The  day  of  success,  however,  was  not  long 
delayed.  The  ElemenU  of  Medicine  had  the  advantage  of  being  written 
in  Latin ;  and  as  the  simplicity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  practice  incul- 
cated, were  novel  and  fascinating,  all  Europe  soon  became  ensnared  by 
the  charm  (§  621  a,  890^/,  960  a,  p.  717,  719,  §  1006/,  1065  c). 

§  1068,  b.  Under  my  own  observation  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  character  of  diseases,  with  the  simple  exception  that  some  forms  have 
been  less  unyielding  within  the  last  twenty  years  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding twenty.  But  this  qualification  is  mostly  limited  to  the  common 
forms  of  local  venous  congestions  and  congestive  fevers  (§  757-785, 786- 
818,  961-970).  These  alfections  have  yielded,  during  the  latter  period, 
to  rather  smaller  abstractions  of  blood,  and  smaller  doses  of  medicine, 
particularly  cathartics.  But  precisely  the  same  general  mode  of  treat- 
ment has  been  indispensable  to  an  early  recovery,  or  to  a  complete  re- 
moval of  the  disease,  or  to  the  preservation  of  life ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  prevailing  Brunonian  treatment  has  been  distinguished  by  its 
former  disastrous  effects  (§  1068,  a),  Li  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  advert 
to  the  excessive  mortality  which  has  attended  the  yellow  fever  within  a 
few  late  years,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  stimulating  plan  has 
been  generally  practised  (Indexes,  article  Loss  of  Bloody  Aa  an  exam- 
ple of  the  mortality,  under  the  stimulating  method,  it  is  stated  in  the 
able  Report  of  a  Committee  of  six  Physicians  on  the  *<  Yellow  Fever  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1855,"  that 

"  The  number  of  deaths  was  about  2000,  or  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
population  remaining  in  the  city.  When  we  consider  that  half  of  this 
population  was  black,  among  whom  there  were  few  deaths,  it  seems 
probable  that  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  whites  attacked,  died." — 
EepoH^  &C.,  p.  88 ;  Richmond,  Virginia,  1857.*— Notes  F,  Ff,  Gg,  Ii. 

*  In  the  same  Report  it  is  stated  that  the  yellow  fever  **  in  its  symptoms  was  much 
the  same  as  all  the  great  epidemics  that  have  occurred  either  here  or  elsewhere"  (p.  38). 
It  was  early  in  this  epidemic  that  some  physicians  enteftained  the  hope  that  the  Muri- 
aUd  Tincture  of  Iron  woald  prove  a  tpedjk  for  the  disease. 

Here,  also,  we  meet,  among  other  important  statements,  with  an  observation  of  crush- 
ing weight  to  the  doctrine  oi  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever.    Thus : 

"  In  no  case  that  we  have  known  or  heard  of  was  there  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  disease  was  contagious.  Many  hundreds  of  our  people,  flying  from  the  pestilence, 
siciened  and  died  in  the  neighboring  counties  and  cities,  in  hotels  and  private  houses,  in 
infirmaries  and  hospitals,^ under  all  possible  varieties  of  place  and  circumstance,  and  yet 
we  have  not  heard  of  a  smgU  instance  in  which  it  was  ever  alleged  that  the  disease  waa 
communicated  to  the  attendants  or  friends"  (p,  88). 

The  foregoing  appeared  In  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  mcor- 
porate  in  this  sixth  edition  the  following  resolution,  passed  bv  the  "American  Quaran- 
tine and  SaniUry  Convention,"  at  its  fourth  anQual  session,  held  June,  1860 : 

*'Besohed,  That  the  action  of  the  last  Convention  on  the  question  of  the  non^onUi' 
giausnesi  of  yellow  fever,  to  be  found  on  page  46  of  its  Transactions,  be  and  is  hereby 
reaffirmed**— a  qneatlmi  to  hare  been  settled  npoa  the  phttoeophlcal  groimds  embraced 
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also,  the  experience  which  prompted  the  remarks  just  antecedently  pub- 
lished in  §  892^  i;  1006  6,  c.  I  was  accordingly  bled  to  the  extent  of 
about  20  ounces,  when  the  symptoms  vanished  entirely  and  permanently 
(§955,^). 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  last  Bloodletting,  when  my  medical  friend 
called  in  the  morning,  he  found  me  outside  of  the  house,  at  my  early 
morning  exercise  of  sawing  wood  (§  992,  by  c).  No  other  medicine  was 
taken,  and  no  blister  was  required.  It  should  be  said,  also,  Ihat  my 
digestion  had  been  impaired  for  a  long  time  antecedently,  and  that  it 
became  subsequently  much  improved  (§  1007,  h), — Note  Hh  p.  1138. 

§  1068,  d.  One  case  more,  as  farther  illustrating  the  object  of  this 
Section.  It  may  be  interesting,  also,  on  account  of  the  usual  fatality 
of  the  disease,  and  the  embarrassing  circumstances  by  which  the  case 
was  surrounded ;  while  it  will  go  to  show  what  have  been  the  practical 
habits  of  the  writer,  and  that  he  has  inculcated  nothing  upon  the  subject 
of  Bloodletting  that  has  not  been  warranted  by  his  own  experience.  The 
patient  was  one  of  our  medical  students,  E.  P.  Johnson,  M.  D.  of  the 
Class  of  1850-61.  I  found  the  fauces  of  an  intense  redness,  tumefied, 
and  attended  with  a  complete  inability  to  swallow.  Any  effort  at  deg- 
lutition was  arrested  at  once  by  the  suffering  which  it  produced.  There 
was  great  constitutional  irritation,  much  restlessness,  pulse  rapid,  hard, 
and  small.  Strength  prostrated.  No  difficulty  in  respiration  (§  140, 
525-530,  689  4  718> 

There  was,  at  this  time,  a  great  deal  of  clamour  in  the  Profession 
against  ^oodletting  under  any  circumstances ;  and  jas  this  case  would 
be  well  known  to  the  Class^  I  felt  some  regret  that  it  had  fallen  into 
my  hands,  particularly  as  I  apprehended  a  fatal  issue,  and  that  discredit 
would  be  brought  upon  the  principal  remedy  upon  which  I  saw  that  I 
must  rely.  Nevertheless,  I  sat  the  patient  half  erect  in  his  bed,  and  bled 
him  till  syncope  began  to  approach.  The  quantity  of  blood  taken  was 
about  40  ounces ;  an  extent  of  the  remedy  which  I  practice  only  in  severe 
forms  of  inflammation. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterward  the  patient  was  able,  afler  repeated  and 
painful  efforts,  to  swallow  a  doee  of  Calomel  and  Jalap— about  10  grains 
of  the  former  and  20  of  the  latter.  This  operated  within  a  few  hours, 
but  brought  no  relief  The  throat  remained  of  the  same  intense  redness, 
and  the  patient  could  no  longer  swallow.  Accordingly,  on  the  same 
day,  I  bled  him  again  to  approaching  syncope,  when  I  abstracted  about  32 
ounces  more  of  blood,  the  head  and  shoulders,  according  to  my  habitual 
practice,  being  elevated.  Nothing  m<Mre  was  done  till  the  day  following, 
when,  finding  the  patient  no  better,  I  directed  the  application  of  twelve 
large  Leeches  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck.  They  executed  their  of- 
fice well,  and  the  Heeding  was  kept  up  for  some  four  hours,  but  the  pa- 
tient was  apparently  worse  in  the  evening.  But,  having  done  so  mudi 
in  so  short  a  time,  I  concluded  to  await  the  issue  of  the  last  remedy  till 
morning.  Nothing  could  be  swaAowed,  and  the  infiammation  was  too 
intense  for  a  blister  (§  893,  p).  Curiosity  was  now  on  tiptoe  about  the 
bleeding,  and  the  general  merits  of  this  remedy  were  to  be  judged  by  the 
issue  of  the  case.  I  supposed,  indeed,  that  it  had  been  already  con- 
demned. Added  to  this,  I  felt  an  extreme  degree  of  anxiety  to  save  the 
life  of  my  patient.  So,  on  the  foUowing  morning,  one  of  the  coldest  in 
the  Winter,  I  arose  at  four  o'clock,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  the  pa- 
tient,  about  a  mile.    What  then  happened  I  shall  relate  circumstantially. 
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as  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  others  under  ^milar  exigencies^  and,  as 
I  trust,  for  many  generations  to  come. 

The  scene,  when  I  entered  the  room,  was  in  every  respect  of  the  mosi 
disphnting  natuiT,  Johnson  was  apparently  moribund.  His  mind  was 
abolished,  the  fauces  as  red  and  tumid  as  ever,  and  a  thread-like  pnlse 
running  with  almost  countless  rapidity.  I  stated  to  his  nurse  and  class* 
mate,  the  now  Dr.  Oliver,  tliat  the  only  remaining  chance  was  from  a 
farther  abstraction  of  blood,  but  that  the  probability  of  immediate  death 
was  so  great  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  risk  any  farther  the  reputatioo 
of  this  important  remedy.  That  something,  however,  might  appear,  al 
least,  to  be  done,  I  directed  a  large  blister  to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  left  the  patient  with  the  expectation  of  tind- 
ing  him  dead  at  ray  next  visit. 

Ko  eoonerj  however,  had  I  left  t!ie  door  of  the  house  than  I  was  be- 
set by  a  painful  consciousness  that  1  had  been  in  some  measure  deterred 
from  a  repetition  of  bloodletting  by  a  fear  that  the  patient  might  die  un- 
der the  operation,  while,  on  the  contrary,  one  more  application  uf  the 
remedy  might  save  his  life.  Li  any  event,  it  could  but  shorten  it  a  little* 
This  train  of  thought  continued  till  I  had  walked  some  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  my  return  home,  when  I  found  myself  almost  unconsciously  return- 
ing to  carry  out  the  practice  which  my  judgment  prompted. 

I  then  stated  to  Oliver  that  1  had  returned  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  Johnsoa  his  last  chance,  and  that  if  he  died  in  my  hands  it  wad  a 
sad  responsibility  to  which  all  should  be  ivilling  to  submit,  irrespcc lively 
of  any  consequences  to  themselves,  or  to  practical  medicuie  j  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  give  to  the  patient  the  only  remaining  chance  for  life,  even 
though  the  means  employed  might  be  likely  to  hasten  a  death  which 
would  be  otherwise  certain. 

The  head  and  slioulders  of  the  patient  were  raised,  and  about  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  were  abstracted  (§  073-980).  The  relief  from  the  hi£t 
bleeding  was  such  that  the  patient  could  swallow  water  within  an  hour 
afterward;  and  from  that  time  liis  convalescence  went  forward  steadily 
and  rapidly  (§  955  ^,  094,  1000-1001,  1005). 

The  circumstances  of  the  foregoing  case,  particularly  the  nature  of  tlie 
disease  and  attending  symptoms,  rather  than  the  quantity  of  blood  ab- 
stracted, impart  to  it  its  principal  interest*  In  several  cases  of  tnfiam* 
mation  of  ttie  brain  and  hmg?,  where  1  have  had  the  same  successful 
conflict  with  disease,  the  bleedings  have  been  much  more  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  phrenitis,  and  the  quantities  of  blood  abstracted  have  ar- 
eragcd  a  greater  amount  at  each  application  of  the  remedy-  There  haa 
been,  alio,  in  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  the  same  exigency  for  the  last 
bleeding,  aud  the  same  apprehension  that  it  might  hasten  death  ($  76Qhy 

F.S. — 1^60. — la  addition  to  my  statement  as  to  cronp  (§  1058  p)  I  |ilaoe  it  upon  rec- 
ord tbat  I  liAVc  ncTt^T  fiiiled  of  abstracCiDg  blood  in  pneumcinia^  ptireDtti«»  And  puerpml 
fever,  and  with  rare  exceptions  in  eryBlpela«|  and  ttiAt  I  h&vo  nerer  lost  a  j>atient  iJf- 
foctea  wilb  etther  of  the  last  three  di8eiuo9,,and  one  only  with  [ineuinunlM  i,i  <^lii]>l  oC 
three  3r<mJTi),  and  this^  in  my  judgmoni^  froni  insulTicienihlowl  I  w 

Finalh',  m  nothing  carried  crmvktion  like  reliable  slatiattcs,  :  r« 

Milnbnoui  clinmte  tfian  New  Vork»  and  to  place  its  excess  of  lii^ti.......     -,  ux    j..v.*J- 

inK  "stimulating  plan/'  let  us Iciok  At  the  statistics  for  Januan,  February,  March^  and 
April,  18tK),  a»  obtained  from  the  City  Inspector's  Iteport,  Durini;  thn^e  fotir  mooths 
there  were  82H3  deaths,  of  which  the  following  are  eome  of  the  st&rtlii  :   Ps^p. 

HojriA,  mi ;  Iiiio:*cuiTi3  (jmtumminy),  180 ;  Cuorp,  812 ;  Conbumi  :  Scab- 

LET  Fkvkk,  IWfJ.     Probably  nbout  1  in  11  from  Pneumonia  of  aU  th  -•  fwr«, 

p,  760). — Of  London  it  b  a'aid  by  the  Dublin  Medical  Prejis — **that  tlu  in 

pneumonia  in  Ix^ndon  nnmber  from  130  lo  150  weekly,,  [about  the  same  im  ,  a 

the  city  of  New  York];  but  that  in  Dublin  a  deaihfrom  that  dUeafe  u  u(  istv  «ctur- 
re nee/— (Boston  ^f*'(L  and  Surtf.  Jaurti.,  May  31,  I860.)      The  "fitimulatini^ 
prevttLb  in  I^ndun,  the  Uneet  ia  used  in  Dublnu — Sec  Notes  F  p.  Hl^i  Mm 
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PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUL  AND  INSTINCT. 

DEMONSTRATION   OF  THE  SOUL. 

§  1069.  In  the  year  1848  I  published  an  Essay  on  the  "  Soui*  and 
Instinct,  physiologically  distinguished  from  Materialism."  Ab 
this  is  the  only  attempt  made,  so  fiEur  as  I  am  aware,  to  demonstrate  the 
substantive  existence  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle  upon  physio- 
logical grounds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  evaded  (§  3502,  99%  ^uid 
as  the  question  is  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the  great  topics 
emlHraced  in  these  Institutes,  and  forms  an  important  subject  in  Phjrsiol- 
ogy,  I  shall  incorporate  with  them  the  essential  parts  of  the  demonstra- 
tion contained  in  the  Essay.^ 

§  1070.  The  evidence  turns  wholly  upon  physiological  facts;  my  es- 
sential premises  are  relative  to  the  Nervous  System,  and  are  admitted  by 
all.  They  are  variously  presented  in  this  work,  but  must  be  now  stated 
briefly  to  render  the  argument  at  once  intelligible,  and  that  it  may  ap- 
pear a  consistent  whole.  This  involves,  necessarily,  a  recapitulation  of 
facts  which  have  been  hitherto  presented  in  different  parts  of  this  work 

§  1071.  1.  The  brain,  or  an  equivalent  ganglion,  is  the  oi^gan  of  in- 
tellectual, instinctive,  and  all  perceptive  functions  (§  197-199^,  455). 

2.  The  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves  which  depart  from  it,  are,  among 
other  uses,  the  organs  through  which  the  Will  transmits  its  influences  to 
the  voluntary  muscles  (§  227,  233,  258,  473-475,  476  c,  500  dd). 

3.  The  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  nerve  is  designed,  in  part,  to  con- 
nect together,  in  harmonious  action,  the  involuntary  organs,  or  those  upon 
which  life  essentially  depends.  It  is  also  through  this  nerve,  espedsJly, 
that  the  passions  display  their  effects  (§  96-108,  113-117,  126-130, 
455,  523-524,  and  references  there,  and  Index  IL,  art  Mental  Emotions). 

4.  The  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems  ofj[ierves  are  intimate- 
ly blended  with  each  other,  so  that  the  brain,  or  its  equivalent,  is  the 
great  centre  of  both  systems,  and  the  spinal  cord  a  less  general  centre, 
while  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  now  well  ascertained 
to  be  local  centres  to  that  nerve.  Of  this  character,  also,  are,  doubtless, 
the  semilunar  and  other  plexuses,  while,  in  very  recent  times,  it  is  render- 
ed probable  that  certain  nerves  are  special  centres  of  nervous  influence 
(§  1037, a);  all  of  which,  however,  are  more  or  less  subordinate  to  the 
brain  (§  487  g,  497, 499  a,  516  d.  No.  9,  §  520-523,  524  d.  No.  4,  §  1038). 
Whatever,  however,  may  be  true  of  these  local  centres,  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  my  demonstration. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  union  of  the  two  systems  of  nerves, 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  has  certain  organic  influences  upon  the  es- 
sential organs  of  life  (§  110-117).^  Physical  irritation  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  may  be  thus  transmitted  directly  to  the  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary organs  (§  473-494, 1039) ;  and  the  Passions,  but  not  the  Will, 
by  their  direct  action  upon  the  brain,  may  readily  affect  these  essenticd 
or  involuntary  organs  through  the  sympathetic  nerve  (Index  11.,  i/im^ 
tal  Emotions). 

The  influence  of  irritations  of  the  expanded  extremities  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  ma;^  be  also  transmitted  to  the  voluntary  organs  through 
the  circuit  of  this  nerve  and  the  great  nervous  centres,  as  seen  in  the 

*  Some  thloffs  that  I  have  said  of  Instinet  lead  me  to  state  that  the  original  edition 
waa  distribated  extensively,  and  acknowledged  in  the  literaiy  Joomals  in  1S4S. 
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convulsions  of  cliildrcD  arising  from  dentition,  int4?fitinal  irritation,  &c 
So,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  same  intercommunication  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  i^tyn) pathetic  systems,  irritations  or  other  aflrcctions  of 
the  voluntary  organs  may  be  felt  by  the  involuntary  through  intluences 
trans?mitted  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  (§454-470'J,  500-^24, 891-^,^,  it^), 
5.  The  ilimiliar  fact  must  be  next  stated,  that  the  nerves  are  compos»l 
of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  Iransmita  the  influence  of  the  Will  and  of 
the  Passions,  and  the  effects  of  other  causes,  from  the  nerrous  centres 
towards  the  circuniference,  while  the  other  kind  transmits  impressionB 
from  the  circumference  to  the  nervous  centres.  The  6rst  of  these  two 
rdcrs  of  nerves  is  concerned  in  the  development  of  voluntary  and  many 
involuntar"y  motions,  and  are  hence  called  excito-motary  nerves*  The 
second  order  arc  nerves  of  sensation,  or  sensitive  ner\es,  though  the  in- 
fluences transmitted  by  them  to  the  nervous  centres  are  felt,  in  the  nat- 
uj'iil  fc^tiite,  only  whit^  propagated  througli  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
,  organs  of  sense  (§  201-204,  227,  451-453,  462-475^500,  1037  h).  It 
^should  be  also  remarked  tlmt,  while  some  of  the  two  orders  of  nerves  arc 
i4iolly  or  mot^tly  of  one  kind  or  the  other — either  excito-moktry  or  serm* 
I  liir — a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nerves  are  composed  of  flbres  of  both 
I  ortlers,  though  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other  in  arrangement  and 
iiinction.  This  double  order  pervades  the  entire  body,  and  has  brought 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  within  the  range  of  the  jrorI  ex- 
act experiment,  and  has  become  the  foundation  of  many  important  law% 
w^hich  are  as  clearly  asccrtsuned  as  any  in  astronomy.  The  two  orders 
of  nerves,  or  librcs  of  compound  nerves,  never  interchange  their  fuac- 
tions,  one  of  them  bt-ing  always  employed  in  transmitting  impre^^sions  to 
the  hrain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  otlicr  as  purely  centrifugal  in  its 
-crfrice(^S  466). 

It  i^  also  important  to  understand  that  my  demonstration  is  concerned 
|parti<"ularly  with  the  system  of  excito-motortf  nerves,  both  voluntary  and 
I  involuntary,  or  those  nerves  or  fibres  of  compound  nerves  which  trans- 
lint  t  influences  from  tlie  brain  towards  the  circumference.     Nevertheless, 
oany  examples  of  nervous  influence  will  be  introduced,  in  which  the 
-otlicr  kind,  or  sensitive  nerves,  are  equally  engaged  along  with  the  fanpito- 
motort/,  as  contributing  to  the  demonstration.     It  may  be  said,  too,  that 
•when  ihQ  latter  are  alone  concerned,  as  in  all  acts  of  the  Will,  or  wh€ii 
he  Passions  operate^  or  when  motions  follow  in  the  voluntary  or  inrol- 
nntary  organs  from  mechanical  or  other  physical  irritations  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  the  projection  of  the  nervous  influence  is  in  a  direct  line  firom 
the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  tystem  towards  the  circumference,  and 
generally  terminates  there  (S  245) ;  but  that,  when  both  orders  of  nerres 
are  interested,  tfio  influences  are  circuitous.     With  these  last,  however,  I 
shall  be  employed  only  tor  supplying  illustrations  in  proof  of  the  sub- 
Btfintive  existence  of  the  Soul  and  Principle  of  Instinct,  and  of  their  mo* 
dm  ofirmtidi  through  the  excito-viotorf/  nerves  (^500  dii*  «»  k), 

§  1072,  a.  Having  thus  stated  our  anatomical  and  physiological  prem- 
ises, I  shall  next  endeavour  to  render  the  deraonstrution  of  ready  compre- 
hension by  the  uninstructed  in  the  physiology  of  tlie  nervous  system  by 
stating  many  illustrations  derived  from  the  operation  of  physical  causes 
to  serve  as  parallel  examples  with  the  operation  of  the  Soul  and  In- 
stinctive Principle. 

AVe  have  seen  that  influences  may  be  transmitted  from  the  braio  and 
spinal  cord  towards  the  circumference  by  impressions  made  directl/  upon 
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those  centres,  as  when  they  are  irritated  by  mechanical  or  other  agents, 
or  when  the  Will  or  Passions  operate  (§  1071,  No.  4).  We  have  seen, 
also,  that  impressions  may  be  made  upon  these  centres  through  irritations 
produced  in  distant  organs,  and  then  reflected  from  the  nervous  centres 
upon  other  distant  parts,  and  even  upon  the  parts  from  which  the  irrita- 
tions proceeded  originally  (§  512-624, 1071,  Nos.  4,  5).  This  transmis- 
sion of  influences  from  remote  parts  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  which 
is  perpetually  going  forward  between  those  centres  and  all  other  parts, 
in  natural  states  of  the  body  (§  111-113,  455-458,  500),  evinces  the 
great  and  inscrutable  susceptibility  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  en- 
ables us  the  better  to  comprehend  the  action  of  an  JmmcUerial  Substance 
upon  the  brain,  and  its  transmission  of  influences  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
An  immense  proportion  of  the  natural  influences  upon  the  great  nervous 
centres  (and  they  are  unceasing  and  manifold  beyond  the  compass  of 
imagination)  proceed  from  distant  parts,  and  are  circuitous  in  their  ulti- 
mate destinations.  They  begin  in  the  expanded  extremities  of  the  Mtt- 
sitive  nerves,  or  sensitive  fibres  of  compound  nerves,  in  all  parts,  by  which 
they  are  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres,  where  they  make  their  won- 
derful, and,  as  it  were,  infinitely  complex  but  unfelt  impressions,  which 
are  then  reflected  from  those  centres  upon  other  parts  through  eacciUMno- 
tory  nerves  or  the  motor  fibres  of  compound  nerves  (which  are  also  called, 
in  such  cases,  nerves  of  reflexiony  The  palpable  exceptions  to  these  re- 
flected influences,  and  where  the  transmitted  impressions  terminate  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  are  normally  confined  to  the  im- 
pressions transmitted  from  the  organs  of  special  sense,  as  in  seeing,  smell- 
ing, &c.,  and  when  no  mental  emotions  are  excited  (§  194-204, 450-451). 

We  will  now  come  to  our  examples  of  transmitted  and  reflected  influ- 
ences, which  are  clearly  exhibited  in  respiration,  in  vomiting,  in  con- 
tractions of  the  iris,  in  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphincter  mus- 
cles, in  spasms  from  teething,  or  from  irritations  of  the  intestines,  &c. 

In  breathing^  for  instance,  two  principal  nerves  are  concerned,  and  the 
diaphragm  is  the  principal  muscle  which  is  moved.  The  sensitive  fibres 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  more  or  less  of  the  sympathetic,  are  the 
parts  through  which  an  impression,  arising  from  want  of  atmospheric 
air,  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres,  which  is  then  reflected  upon 
the  diaphragm  through  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  calb  it  into  action.  Now, 
the  phrenic  nerve  is  slso  the  excito-motory  nerve  through  which  the  Will 
operates  upon  the  diaphragm  in  voluntary  respiration.  The  other  res- 
piratory muscles  have  similar  relations  to  the  pneumogastric  and  to 
other  excito-motory  nerves,  and  the  WUl  operates  as  readily  upon  the 
intercostal  muscles  as  upon  the  diaphragm.  But  the  diaphragm  is  con- 
spicuously marked  in  this  respect,  and  its  importance  is  inferior  only  to 
that  of  the  heart.  For  farther  details  relative  to  the  coincidences  be- 
tween voluntary  and  involuntary  respiration,  and  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary coughing,  &c,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  §  500,  c-^n;  and  to 
§  902,  b-g,  for  the  physiology  of  vomiting,  its  various  modes  of  produc- 
tion by  physical  causes,  and  the  exact  coincidences  (as  in  involuntary 
and  voluntary  respiration)  between  their  eff^  and  vomiting  brought  on 
by  Mental  Emotions. 

In  seeingy  there  occurs  the  very  complex  example  of  the  motions  of  the 
irisy  which  are  entirely  of  an  involuntary  nature ;  while  the  iris  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  perfectly  distinct  nerves  as  does  the  diaphragm. 
In  the  former  case,  the  optic  nerve  not  only  conveys  the  impression  to 
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the  brain  which  is  recognized  by  the  mind,  but  it  is  also  the  8eiisidYe 

nerve  for  the  iris,  by  which  the  pupd  h  exactly  adjusted  to  the  degree 

of  light,  while,  according  to  some,  the  exdto-motory  nerve  of  the  iris 

goes  from  the  ciliary  branches  of  the  lenticular  ganglion  through  its 

comnrnni cation  with  the  third  pair  of  cerebral  nenes;  but,  accordiog 

to  other  and  later  observations,  "*'the  cervical  sympathetic  is  one  of 

the  motor  nerves  of  the  iris,  and  the  spinal  cord  is  the  origin  of  the 

nerve  fibres  going  from  the   sympathetic  to  the  iris.'**     The  brain  is 

the  bond  of  union  in  all  the  Ciises ;  but,  for  an  obvious  final  cause,  the 

iris,  unlike  the  diaphragm,  is  withdrawn  from  the  Wi/l  (§  514,  X).     As 

kthc  stimulus  of  light,  however,  is  indispensable  to  the  natural  contraction 

|f»f  the  iris,  and  is  so  far  unoljserved,  it  will  be  readily  understood  by  the 

liiniiiformed  how  a  similar  impression  upon  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in 

the  lungs  is  necessary  to  the  involuntmy  motions  of  the  diaphragm  s  aiul 

since  the  transmitted  impressions  to  the  brain  excite  no  sensation^  either 

I  in  the  foregoing  cases,  or  in  all  the  endless  variety  of  reflex  actions  in 

[which  physical  causes  institute  the  movements,  it  becomes  evident  that  it 

|b  no  objection  to  the  supposed  action  of  an  Immaterial  substance  upon 

Hhe  brain  that  it  is  not  feiL 

I     We  have  now  seen  that  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same.,  whether  im- 
I  pi*essions  made  direct Ij/  upon  the  nervous  centres  give  rise  to  motion  in 
parts   that  are  voluntary  or  involuntary  (§  1071,  No.  4,  and  re/erenceA 
there),  or  whether  the  impressions  upon  tboee  centres  be  oceasioned  by 
influences  transmitted  to  them  from  ranote  jxirts,  and  which,  by  reflexion, 
equally  give  rise  to  motions.     But,  in  all  the  latter  cases,  the  resulting 
motions  are  involuntaiyj  as  are  all  in  the  other  cases  excepting  such  ftS 
arise  from  the  operation  of  the  WUL     But,  in  the  case  of  the  dirtd  im- 
pressionp,  it  is  particularly  important  to  remember  that   the   motions 
which  are  protluccd  by  the  Passtom  are  essentially  involuntary,  and,  there^ 
fore,  so  far  exactly  coincident  with  such  as  arise  from  irritating  the  brain 
I  mechanically  (§  1071,  No.  4),  and  by  our  demonstration,  the  same,  iUK>, 
I  with  any  rettcx  movements  that  arise  as  the  eiTect  of  impressions  propa- 
Igated  from  distant  parts  upon  the  nervous  centres, 
r      It  may  be  finally  added  that  the  two  nervous  centres,  and  both  ortlere 
of  nerves,  co-operate  together  in  giving  rise  to  motion  in  the  organs  of 
organic  life,  so  far  as  organic  actions  depend  upon  the  nervous  system 
(§  172,  176,  177,  226-233 J,  1041);  while  only  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  and  the  excito-mofon/  nerves  are  concerned  in  developing  the  mo- 
tions wliich  are  brought  about  by  the  Jlind,  or  Ihc  luBtinclive  l*rinciple, 
or  by  Mechanical  or  other  direct  physical  irritations  of  the  brain.     Iii 
I  ordinary  respiration,  for  example,  the  Bemidvc  fibres  of  the  pnetunogAStrie 
IHjerve  are  indispensable  for  the  transmission  of  an  exciting  influence  from 
Hhe  lungs  to  the  nen^ous  centres ;  but  in  vohtntan/  respiration  the  pne«- 
Imogastric  nerve  is  not  concernedj  but  only  the  nc/raus  centres  and  the 
t^cito-motonf  nen-es  of  the  respiratoty  muscles.     In  the  former  cage,  the 
irritation  of  the  nervous  centres  proceeds  from  the  Itings,  and  therefore 
does  not  originate  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  so  of  all  reflex  actions ; 
in  tlie  latter  case,  those  centres  are  directly  imtated  by  the  WUL    In  the 
former  case,  also,  a  cause  totalbi  distinct^  and  originally  remote  from  the 
nervous  centres,  makes  its  impression  upon  them,  and  calls  the  nervous 
power  into  operation  ;  while  in  the  latter  case,  or  that  of  voluntary  res- 

•  Brown-S«'quard  reniark!^  that  "this  ftict  is  well  cstabJishetJ  l»y  Badg^  «ii<i  WaTl*  r/ 
— £jp,  JitMearch.,  p.  10, 1803  ^  »ho,  $  104$, 
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piration,  precisely  tbe  same  nervous  influence  is  brought  into  action,  and 
througb  the  same  nervous  channel,  by  the  Will,  and  therefore,  by  parity  of 
reason,  by  a  cause  as  distinct  trom  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  as  is  the  cause 
rf the  irritation  in  the  former  case.  The  first  is  true  of  all  involuntanf  mo-^ 
thns  when  the  nervous  centres  are  irritated  by  impressions  propagated  from 
other  parts ;  and  the  last  is  true  of  all  voluntat*t/  motions,  and  of  all  the  m- 
voluntanf^  when  the  irritating  cause  is  applied  immetUatehj  to  the  centres. 

These  coincidences  in  resufts  of  irritiitions  of  tbe  brain  aad  spinal  cord 
as  brought  about  by  irritations  of  parts  remote  from  those  centres  with 
sucli  as  folio sv  their  direct  irritations  by  viechanical  causes,  and  the  coin- 
cidences  between  the  effects  of  indirect  irritation  of  the  nen-^ous  centres, 
as  in  involuntary  respiration  and  vomiting  by  emetics,  with  the  same  ef- 
fects of  tlie  mind  in  voluntary  respiration  and  vomiting  occasioned  by 
dis^st,  and  the  coincidences,  also,  between  the  effects  of  mechanical  irri- 
tations of  the  brain  witli  such  as  ensue  upon  tlie  operation  of  the  mind 
and  its  pOx^sions,  and  a  general  concurrence  of  the  coincidences,  through- 
out! as  to  a  manifest  came  irritating  tbe  nervous  centres,  as  well  as  a  gen- 
cml  coincidence  in  results,  form  tbe  groundwork  of  this  demonstration 
(227,  228,  233|,  475^,  47G  c,  500  c-^,  047^,  844,  902  /,  1067  ««). 

§  1072,  h.  Let  us  now  be  critically  understood,  both  hero  and  in  for- 
mer places  in  this  work,  when  speaking  of  the  Passions  as  elements  of 
the  mind,  and  as  producing  involuntary  effects.  It  certainly  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  implied  that  they  are  not  more  or  less  associated  with  acts 
of  intellection,  and,  perhaps,  always  brought  into  operation  by  some  net 
of  the  ]Viind  properly  so  called.  This  is  also  doubtless  true  of  the  Will, 
which  appears  to  depend  nioro  or  less  upon  the  previous  exercise  of  rd*- 
flection,  comparison,  and  judgment,  in  man,  but  moved  into  action  in 
greater  independence  in  animals — that  is,  instinctively.  This  remark 
may  apply,  also,  to  the  Understanding  (§  241  ^,  243).  If,  however,  the 
Passions  and  the  Will  bo  the  results  of  intellectual  processes,  the  former, 
by  their  great  variety  and  their  peculiar  operation  in  organic  life,  while 
the  latter  and  all  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  are  excluded  from  that 
department  of  life,  and  the  sameness  of  the  Will,  throughout,  in  princi- 
ple and  results,  evince  an  individuality  that  renders  them  equivalent  to 
elements  or  properties  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle.  They  are 
as  precise  and  peculiar  in  their  phenomena  as  any  admitted  faculties, 
and  their  results  are  far  more  strongly  pronounced-  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  as  equivalents,  and  as  the  only  practical  ground  of  discus- 
sion.    All  beyond  is,  at  least,  metaphysicaf  (§  243-246,  903,  1067). 

But  the  question  which  is  thus  raised,  in  anticipation  of  any  caviUng, 
Jnis  no  bearing  upon  our  demonstration,  nor  upon  any  of  the  topics  dis- 
cassed  in  these  Institutes.  It  is  equally  immaterial  whether  the  Pas- 
sions and  the  Will  be  distinct  elements  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Prin- 
ciple, acting  independently,  or  summoned  into  operation  by  the  higher 
faculties,  or  whether  they  be,  respectively,  the  concurrent  results  of  those 
faculties.  In  the  latter  case,  they  would  be  employed  in  a  collective 
sense;  and,  as  the  results  are  the  same  as  if  they  were  distinct  entities, 
and  entirely  different  from  other  manifestations  of  Reason  and  In:?tinct, 
they  are  as  properly  designated  by  the  specific  names  of  Passions  and 
Will,  and  the  former  resolved  into  Love,  Hatred,  Anger,  Ac.,  as  any  of 
the  Faculties  upon  which  they  may  depend  are  known  by  other  names. 
They  may  be  cnllcd  mere  Emotions;  hut  still  they  would  belong  to  men- 
tal processes,  and  that  is  enough  for  all  the  pui-poses  that  can  bear  any 
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relation  to  physiological  inqniriesy  or  to  oor  preaeiit  objects.  It 
be,  indeed,  equally  to  onr  porpose,  were  it  conceded  that  the 
which  gives  rise  to  the  Passions  emanates  from  other  oigans  than  the 
brain,  since  they  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  nervoiis  aystem,  an 
under  the  control  of  the  mental  fiiculties,  and  are  palpablj  aaaocialad 
with  them  either  as  co-ordinate  elements  or  as  resulting  emotions,  ne 
remote  stimulus^  upon  this  hypothecs,  simply  rouses  the  mind  into  mf> 
tion.  The  condnsions,  therefore,  which  I  shall  haye  preheated  of  them 
can  not  be  affected  by  any  hypotheris  of  a  metaphysical  nature,  nor  by 
any  supposed  involutions  of  other  organs  with  the  brain  (§  167  j^  175  4 
183, 188  a,  227,  230,  232,  241-245, 476  e,  500/-p,  902  i,  1067.  Ako 
Indexes,  article  TTtZ/).— Nora  Hh  p.  1138. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  this  question  to  meet  any  subtleties  of  the 
speculative  philosopher,  I  shall  now  interrogate  the  physiological  inbtM 
as  to  the  individuality  of  the  Will  as  a  property  of  the  Soul  and  Tnt^nf^ 
when  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  in  no  respect  the  same  complex  emana* 
tion  of  either  as  the  Passions.  It  is  not  obedient  to  any  analogous  kran^ 
nor  does  it  operate  through  the  same  mechanism  as  the  Passions.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  Passions  by  the  simplicity  and  precision  of  its  le* 
suits,  by  its  great  final  cause,  by  its  operation  in  animal  life,  and  throoi^ 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  while  the  Passions  operate  mosUj  in  oiganie 
life  and  through  the  sympathetic  system.  In  all  these  respects  the  'WHI 
is  on  common  ground  with  Judgment  and  Reflection,  while  it  is  the  most 
important  and  uniform  characteristic  of  the  Instinctive  Principle  throu^* 
out  the  animal  tribes  (§  476  c,  500  h). 

'  §  1073,  a.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  some  invisible,  intangible  princqife 
exists  in  the  Nervous  System,  commonly  known  as  the  Nervous  jPmmt, 
which  is  extensively  concerned  in  the  processes  of  animal  organization ; 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  power  is  a  vital  agent,  which 
is  very  variously  brought  into  action  either  by  physical  or  mental  causes^ 
and  that  when  motion  is  produced  by  direct  or  indirect  phjsicxU  irrita- 
tions of  the  brain,  or  by  the  Will  or  the  Passions,  it  is  in  consequence  of 
the  development  of  this  nervous  power,  and  the  direction  of  its  influence 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  parts  that  are  brought  into  motion. 
It  operates  equally  in  organic  and  animal  life,  but  through  \-ery  diflTenent 
channels  and  with  very  different  results.  It  is  most  important  in  the 
organic  life  of  animals,  though  its  greatest  final  cause  is  relative  to  ani- 
mal life.  Its  transmission  to  the  former  is  through  involuntary  nerves, 
whether  it  be  consequent  on  the  operation  of  physical  causes,  or  when 
the  Passions  disturb  the  organs  in  that  department  of  life ;  and  it  is 
through  the  cerebro-spinal  or  voluntary  nerves  that  the  Will  operates 
upon  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  when  injuries  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  or  when  the  Passions  affect  these  organs.  Such  are  the  general 
facts  (§  1072,  a).  When  the  Will  produces  muscular  motion,  it  is  by 
developing  the  nervous  power,  and  transmitting  it  to  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles, when  it  stimulates  the  muscles,  and  brings  them  into  action  through 
their  own  inherent  power.  And  just  so  of  the  Passions,  and  of  phjsiod 
causes.  There  is  no  wandering  of  the  Will  or  of  the  Passions  into  the 
organs  which  they  affect,  as  has  been  always  vaguely  supposed,  no  more 
than  of  physical  agents  when,  on  being  applied  to  the  nervous  centres^ 
they  excite  analogous  motions  (§  233).  It  is  also  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  nervous  power,  by  whatever  cause  developed,  is  liable  to 
act  with  intensity  upon  the  brain  (§  230,  509,  950, 1040).     I  have  also 
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endeavoured  to  show  that  the  nervous  power  is  developed  by  the  mind  in 
all  acts  of  intellection,  and  that  there  is  then  an  associate  action  between 
this  power,  the  brain,  and  the  mind ;  though  beyond  the  analc^es  sup- 
plied by  the  Will  and  the  Passions  this  may  be  hypothetical  (§  234> 

!  But  all  that  is  embraced  in  this  Section,  whether  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  nervous  power,  or  its  mode  of  development  and  action,  or  whether  it 
have  any  existence,  is  unimportant  to  my  demonstration  (§  234,  e-h). 
It  simply  facilitates  an  understanding  of  the  phenomena  upon  which  the 
demonstration  depends.  (See  Indexes,  Articles  Nervous  Power^  Sym^ 
pathy^  Bemedial  Action^  Organic  Life,  &c). 

§  1073,  h.  I  may  say,  also,  that  in  the  Medical  and  Fhysiologiccd  Com* 
meniaries  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Nervous  Power  forms  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  Soul,  the  Principle  of  Instinct,  and  the  Brain, 
and  that  this  Principle  is  instrumental  not  only  in  the  results  of  Sensa- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  present  work,  but  in  the  acts  of  Intellection.  The 
phenomena  of  the  Nervous  Power  in  developing  voluntary  motion  when 
the  Will  operates,  and  of  the  Passions  in  their  demonstrations  in  Organic 
Life,  supply  many  forcible  evidences  of  the  instrumentality  which  I  as- 
sign to  the  Nervous  Power  in  the  concerted  action  between  the  Soul,  the 
Principle  of  Instinct,  and  the  Brain.  (See  Indexes,  Articles  WiU  and 
Mental  Emotions.) 

§  1074.  From  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  ground  of  my  reason- 
ing, you  begin  to  perceive  the  consequences  which  must  logically  follow. 
You  begin  to  discern  the  force  of  the  analogy  between  the  effects  of  those 
elements  of  the  mind  (or  emotions,  if  it  be  preferred,  §  1072,  6),  the  Will 
and  the  Passions,  and  of  mechanical  and  other  physical  agents  when  ap- 
plied to  the  brain.  You  see,  ahready,  that  if  the  brain  be  influenced  by 
soMETHiNa  when  physical  agents  acting  upon  it  give  rise,  in  consequence, 
to  motion  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  the  heart,  bloodvessels,  stom- 
ach, &C.,  so  must  it  be  equally  influenced  by  something,  and  that  something 
must  be  equally  an  exciting  and  analogous  cause,  when  the  Will  gives 
rise  to  voluntary  motion,  or  when  the  Passions  affect  the  action  of  the 
heart,  produce  blushing,  or  excite  vomiting,  &c  From  the  exact  iden- 
tity of  effects  in  the  two  cases,  there  must  be  an  analogy  among  the 
causes  and  their  modus  operandi ;  and  therefore  the  Soul  and  Principle 
of  Instinct  (of  which  the  Will  and  the  Passions  are  prominent  character- 
istics) are  as  much  distinct  causes  as  are  the  mechanical  irritants  or  other 
physical  agents  which  determine  the  corresponding  movements.  I  say, 
that  such  is  your  mental  constitution  you  cannot  resist  this  conclusion, 
however  prone  you  may  be  to  materialism.  Here  is  an  animal  whose 
brain  is  shocked  by  a  blow  or  irritated  mechanically,  and  spasms  follow 
in  the  voluntary  muscles;  and  you  see  that  the  Will  is  even  capable  of 
imitating  that  convulsive  affection.  Here  is  another  whose  brain  is  ir- 
ritated by  the  amplication  of  alcohol,  and  you  see  the  heart  beating  more 
actively  as  a  result ;  and  here  is  a  third  whose  heart  is  as  quickly  enfee- 
bled in  action  by  the  application  of  tobacco  to  the  brain,  just  as  it  is 
excited  by  joy  and  anger  in  the  one  case,  or  depressed  by  grief  and  fear 
in  the  other  (S  481  o-A,  487,  &c).  You  also  witness  the  same  spasms 
in  the  voluntary  muscles  from  the  operation  of  the  Passions  as  arise  from 
mechanical  causes  when  affecting  the  brain  (§  486,  487  g).  Consider, 
fcnr  example,  a  paro^gram  of  hfetena^  where  oonvulsicms  of  the  voluntary 
mnades  are  broiight  on  by  acaneiiMnlii/ irritation,  and  where  they  are  ex- 
actly the  saiDAiM  when  prodooed  by  disturbing  the  brain  mechanicalhf. 
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Consider,  also,  bow  greatly  fmalogous  are  these  mental  paroxysms  to  tlie 

■  convulsions  tbat  proceed  iVom  tectliing  and  intestinal  troubles;  and  how 
I  exactly  alike  arc  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  act?  of  respiration, 
[of  tbem  being  determined  by  the  direct  action  of  ihc Mwd  upon  the 
.and  the  invohintary  act  by  an  imprecision  transmitted  from  the  1 
the  brain.  How  precisely  the  same,  also,  the  involuntary  contractioa  of 
tlie  sphincter  am  and  its  contraction  as  effected  by  the  Will,  and  where 
the  same  philosophy  is  concerned  in  respect  to  causation  as  in  the  yol- 
untary  and  involuntary  acts  of  respiration  (§  500  o,  514/,  g)^  Consid- 
er, toOj  among  the  inejthaustible  examples,  the  variety  of  ejects  which 
result  from  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  as  set  forth  in  §  902,  </,  and  the 
same  effects  as  produced  by  a  blow  upon  the  head — all  consequent  upon 
an  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres — and  then  compare  them  with  the 
rmme  results  which  ensue  when  vomiting  is  produced  by  disgust,  and  even 
)  by  its  recollection ;  and  compare  many  of  these  results  with  the  effects  of 
Feur — the  bounding  action  of  the  hciirt,  the  small  and  rapid  pube,  the 
>  half-suspended  respiration,  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  the  copious  perspi- 
ration, the  tlood  of  urine,  the  hiin*ied  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  ghastly  countenance  and  frightful  eyeballs,  the  trembling  of  the  vol- 
untary muscles  and  the  prostration  of  their  power ;  or,  compai-e  the  re- 
sults of  many  physical  causes,  such  as  constipation  of  the  bowel*,  with 
the  effects  of  (7nV/,  either  so  influencing  the  nervous  centres  as  to  un- 
dermine digestion,  or  so  acting  upon  the  brain  as  to  overthrow  the  men- 
tal faculties;  or  consider  how  Hi^pe^  succeeding  to  Grief,  will,  like  ton- 
ics, cathartics,  shower-bath,  change  of  climate,  &c-,  intiuence  the  nervous 
centres  in  yet  another  manner  so  as  to  restore  that  digestion  which  Grief 
had  impaired.  And  what  makes  the  tears  flow,  wlien  Grief,  or  Love,  or 
Joy,  or  Anger,  is  in  the  ascendant,  just  as  they  do  when  snuff  or  other 
physical  agents  irritate  the  nose?  Whj  does  the  mouth  water  at  the 
eight  of  a  botintiful  feast,  or  on  scenting  its  odour,  or  from  its  expeeta- 
,  tion  alone,  just  as  it  will  on  chewing  horseradish  or  tobacco  1  Why  wiU 
^the  sight  of  a  pill-box,  or  offensive  odours,  or  startling  or  other  unpleafl* 
ant  sounds,  operate  upon  some  after  the  manner  of  cathartics  (§514  iw, 
844  a,  892 J  6,  944  5,  951  c)]  It  is  palpable  enough,  that,  in  one  series 
of  the  cases  the  effects  are  owing  to  some  physical  cause  irritating  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  which  are  totally  distinct  and  different  ftKOBL 
those  nervous  centres ;  and,  can  any  one  be  so  regardless  of  the  plainM 
rule  of  philosophy  as  to  suppose  that  the  corresponding  resaltn^  in  the 
other  scries,  ai*c  not  et|ually  duo  to  some  cause  which  is  alike  distinct 
and  difierent  from  the  nervous  centres  t  All  of  them  are  the  most  fa- 
miliar facts  that  engage  our  attention;  but  Budi  as  are  relative  to  tlie 
mind  have  engaged  us  only  as  facts, 

§  1075,  a.  We  now  revert  to  our  statement  relative  to  the  nervous 
power  (§  1073)  in  pursuit  of  a  common  exciting  caus©  by  which  all 
the  endless  but  analogous  phenomena  to  which  we  have  adverted  are 
brought  about.  It  is  re^idity  granted  that  the  mechanical  and  other 
physical  causes  arc  not  transmitted  to  the  parts  which  they  inHuenco 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  and  we  must  therefore  look 
for  some  intermediate  cause  by  w^hich  the  remote  effects  are  produced. 
It  is  of  no  importance  to  our  present  objects  whether  this  cause  be  gal- 
vanism, or  a  nervous  fluid,  or  nervous  power,  or  a  vibration  of  the  ncTT- 
0118  tihree,  &c.  (§  184  5,  234  a) ;  and,  from  the  analogy  in  the  effects  of 
the  Will  and  PassionSj  it  is  equally  clear  that  these  elementa  or  ernana- 
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tions  of  the  Mind  are  not  transmitted  to  the  parts  affected,  but  that  they 
must  operate  through  the  same  intermediate  exciting  cause  as  the 
physical  agents.  These  unquestionable  coincidences,  therefore,  not  only 
place  the  external  and  internal  primary  causes  upon  common  ground  as 
substantive  agents,  but  are  demonstrative  of  their  operation  through 
some  common  cause  appertaining  to  the  nervous  system.  This  is  also 
farther  sustained  by  the  simplicity  and  consistency  of  Nature  in  her  fun- 
damental institutions,  especially  where  the  mechanism  is  the  same,  al- 
though there  be  great  diversity  in  the  remote  causes  and  results. 

Nor  do  I  entertain  any  doubt,  however  much  the  physical  school  may 
look  upon  this  question  as  an  affair  of  ^'  spiritualism*'  (§  1034),  that  the 
facts,  which  are  of  such  an  endless  variety,  so  distinctly  pronounced,  and 
so  perpetually  before  us,  will  be  universally  allowed  to  establish  the  in- 
terpretation rendered  in  these  Institutes  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
nervous  power.  There  is  not  a  phenomenon  relative  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  the  doctrine  will  not  explain,  nor  is  there  one  which  can  be 
consistently  or  intelligibly  explained  by  any  otner.  (See  Indexes,  Articles 
Nervous  Power,  Sympathfy  RemedwX  Agents^  Wills  and  Menial  Emotions.) 

It  is  also  evident  from  my  premises,  that,  if  the  movements  which  are 
excited  by  the  action  of  physical  causes  upon  the  brain  be  only  remotely 
due  to  those  causes,  and  not  to  any  primary  change  in  the  brain  (which 
includes  the  transmitted  as  well  as  direct  impressions),  it  must  equally 
follow  that  the  effects  of  the  Will  in  developing  voluntary  motion,  and 
of  the  Passions  in  modifying  the  action  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels, 
and  other  organs,  cannot  be  due  to  any  original^  primary  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  brain,  but,  of  necessity,  to  some  causes  as  distinct  from 
the  brain  as  are  the  physical.  But,  as  this  is  the  great  point  in  material^ 
ism,  and  forms  the  chemical  doctrine  of  intellection,  let  us  admit  that 
the  remote  effects  brought  about  by  physical  impressions  upon  the  brain 
are  due  to  simply  some  physical  change  in  the  organ,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  corresponding  manifestations  of  the  Will  and  the  Passions  are 
equally  owing  to  simply  physical  changes  in  the  great  nervous  centre, 
it  will  still  follow  just  as  logically  that  there  must  be  in  the  latter  case 
as  much  an  efficient  cause  for  the  cerebral  changes  as  there  is  allowed 
to  be  in  the  former. 

§  1075,  b.  So  far,  then,  the  analogy  is  complete.  But,  in  the  case  of 
the  physical  agents  the  causes  are  of  a  passive  nature,  and  require  other 
agencies  to  bring  them  into  operation.  How  different,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  WiU  and  the  Passions  I  Here  the  causes  are  entirely 
self^uiting,  originating  their  own  actions  in  the  Sensorium  Commune. 
This,  in  itself,  establishes  a  radical  distinction  between  the  nature  of  the 
Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  and  of  all  physical  causes,  and  is  utterly 
fatal  to  materialism.  The  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul  and  of  Instinct, 
and  especially  of  the  rational  faculty,  transcends  greatly  the  Principle 
of  Organic  life,  which  requires  the  operation  of  stimuli  to  rouse  it  and 
maintain  it  in  action  (§  75,*  136,  188J).  Nay  more,  the  Will  and  the 
Passions  are  among  the  most  efficient  causes  m  calling  into  action  the 
Principle  of  Life ;  and  being,  in  this  respect,  upon  common  ground  with 
all  vital  stimuliy  the  materifdist  will  see  in  this  analogy  an  insuperable 
proof  of  the  substantive  existence  and  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  and 
how,  also,  the  same  analogy  distinguishes  the  Soul  completely  from  the 
Principle  of  life,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  even  by  eminent 
YitaliBta.     The  group  of  the  fa^ts  is  here  so  veiy  comprehensive,  and 
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80  demonstrative  of  the  two  most  important  problems  in  inteUectoal  and 
organic  philosopby,  that  I  pause  in  this  manner  upon  the  aabject..  But 
BO  far  as  action  is  immediately  concerned  in  the  two  cases  an  analogy 
obtains,  and  we  may  reason  upon  that  analogy  from  the  sdf-iu^ing  Soid 
to  the  existence  of  an  actwe  Principle  of  Life  upon  which  organic  mo- 
tions depend  (§  284,  1034).  But,  we  shall  seek  in  vain,  throughout  the 
wide  range  of  Nature,  for  any  direct  similitude  with  the  manUestatioDS 
of  Reason  or  of  Instinct ;  though,  if  we  pass  the  limits  of  Nature,  we 
may  discover  in  the  results  of  Creative  Enerey  that  analogy  with  the 
Soul  which  shadows  forth  the  Image  of  God  (I  234,  o-^). 

§  1076,  a.  What  has  now  been  said  is  equally  applicable  to  maUrial' 
tsm,  whether  it  regard  the  manifestations  of  mind  as  a  chemical  phenome* 
non,  or  as  elaborated  from -the  blood ;  and  these  are  the  only  hypotheses 
which  have  any  intelligible  foundation.  They  must,  therefore,  be  now 
considered  more  specifically. 

The  chemical  supposes  that  all  acts  of  inidlection,  all  manifestations 
of  the  Will  and  the  Passions,  all  the  impulses  of  Conscience,  and  aU 
Adoration  of  the  Deity,  are  results  of  ^^  the  chemical  action  which  the  ele* 
mefUs  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutuary  eooercise  on  each  oikai^ 
(§  349  6,  500  n,  1054).  This  is  the  hypothesis  of  combustion.  Bnl 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  impossibility  of  referring  the  phenom- 
ena to  a  chemical  process  without,  at  least,  an  attendant^nse  to  insti- 
tute the  process.  This,  however,  is  farther  examined  at  §  500,  mi,  «^  to 
which  I  would  refer  the  reader ;  and  what  will  soon  be  said  of  the  doc- 
trine of  mental  secretion  will  be  alike  applicable,  in  principle,  to  the 
chemical  h3rpothesis,  and  will  cover  the  whole  ground. 

§  1076,  h.  But  there  is  a  class  of  Philosophers  who  have  endeavonfed 
to  render  the  chemical  doctrine  acceptable  by  admitting  something  like 
a  Soul,  which  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  that  com* 
bustive  process  upon  which  the  phenomena  of  Reason  and  Instinct  are 
said  to  depend.  But  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  hypothesis  is 
illusory. 

In  the  first  place,  the  supposition  of  the  dependence  of  thought,  Ac., 
upon  any  chemical  process  necessarily  places  the  agency  of  the  supposed 
principle,  in  its  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  Mind  and  of  Instinct,  upon 
exactly  the  same  ground  as  the  simple  chemical  hypothesis ;  for  the  re- 
sults would  still  be  chemical  and  nothing  more.  If  oxygen  unite  with 
another  element,  and  result  in  combustion,  it  takes  place  under  a  special 
law,  and  an  exact  chemical  product  ensues,  which  neither  the  Soul  can 
alter,  nor  imagination  affect.  The  only  part  which  the  Soul  would  take, 
according  to  any  analogies  borrowed  from  Chemistry,  and  which  is  neces- 
sarily the  part  supposed,  would  be  that  of  exerting  merely  a  predisposing 
affinity  among  the  elements.  This  predisposing  influence  is  meant  to 
embrace  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  its  action  upon  the 
doctrine  of  catalysis  (§  409  y,  350J  a-e).  In  this  only  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  chemical  tendency  of  the  Soul  would  no  more  react  upon  itself 
than  that  o£ platinum,  ani  the  only  result  would  be  (in  chemical  phrase- 
^^^^)>  a  combustion  of  the  elements  of  the  brain,  just  as  when  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  are  submitted  to  the  catalytic  action  of  the  metal 
And  so  of  any  other  given  chemical  change.  It  always  terminates  in 
one  way. 

Whenever,  therefore,  oxygen  unites  with  the  phosphorus  of  the  brain, 
according  to  the  material  doctrine  of  intellection,  whether  chemical  or 
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chemico-sinritaal,  it  can  form  no  other  ccxnpoond  than  phosphorous  or 
phosphoric  acid,  whatever  the  supposed  activity  of  the  combustion ;  or, 
if  it  unite  with  those  other  combustible  elements  of  the  organ,  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  the  resulting  compounds  must  be  carbonic  acid  in  one 
case,  and  water  in  the  other ;  or,  at  most,  a  special  triple  compound  of 
those  elements.  An  exciting,  or  predisposing,  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  Soul,  even  were  the  soul  a  material  substance,  would  in  no  respect 
affect  these  results ;  and  to  imagine  that  the  Soul  enters  into  either  com* 
bination,  and  is  yet  in  perpetual  operation,  per  00,  would  be  a  chemical 
absurdity.  Whatever  consideration,  therefore,  may  be  given  to  chemical 
processes  thus  instituted  as  the  source  of  ideas,  &c.,  it  can  be  in  no  re- 
spect different  from  that  which  attributes  them  to  one  of  an  uncompli- 
cated nature,  whether  the  soul  be  immaterial -or  material. 

The  difficulty  will  be  readily  appreciated,  both  here  and  in  r^ard  to 
organic  products,  which  are  equally  ascribed  to  a  chemical  process  (for 
these  doctrines  are  essentially  alike),  should  it  be  attempted  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  Soul,  or  the  Principle  of  Life,  in  any  of  the  manipulations 
of  the  Laboratory.  They  are  so  far  on  common  ground ;  and,  if  the  Soul 
can  promote  combustion  in  the  brain,  or  in  any  way  modify  its  results, 
or  the  Principle  of  Life  subserve  the  chemical  h3rpothesis  of  organic  re- 
sults (according  to  Liebig),  they  should  be  equally  competent  out  of  the 
body,  so  only  they  could  be  brought  into  external  operation.  But  no 
imagination  can  surmise  the  pos^bility  of  applying  them  in  a  chemical 
manner,  and,  least  of  all,  eliciting  by  the  aid  of  the  Soul  the  phenomena 
of  mind  from  the  most  ingenious  devices  of  Organic  Chemistry.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regarding  the  Soul  as  a  cause 
acting  through  the  vital  constitution  of  an  organ,  and  thus  originating 
all  the  phenomena  of  mind ;  while,  in  so  doings  we  get  rid  of  an  unneces- 
sary, as  well  as  an  unmeaning  and  mischievous  multiplication  of  causes 
(§171-221). — See  ^  455  a  as  to  final  causes  of  the  union  of  Soul  and  Brain. 

The  Chemico-Spiritualist  is  thus  coerced  to  the  alternative  (^ascrib- 
ing all  inteUectual  and  instinctive  functions  to  the  immaterial  principles 
in  their  co-operation  with  the  vital  constitution  of  the  brain,  or  to  deny 
the  existence  of  those  principles  (whether  immaterial  or  material),  and 
throw  himself  exclusively  upon  the  simple  chemical  rationale.  If  the 
doctrine  stand,  it  must  be  upon  its  own  merits,  and  not  through  any 
sophistry  that  may  seem  like  a  leaning  towards  the  common  &ith  of 
mankind — no  gilding  the  material  device — no  concession  to  what  may 
be  considered  the  innocent  but  obstinate  belief  of  the  spiritual  theorist, 
in  the  trust  that  he  may  finally  discern  the  reality  of  his  delusion. 

Again,  farther :  the  Organic  Chemist  maintains  that  all  the  processes 
of  life  are  owing  to  the  same  combinations  of  osygen  with  phosphorus, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  as  are  supposed  to  give  rise  to  intelleo* 
tion.  The  brain  is  thus  placed  on  common  ground  with  all  other  parts. 
Why,  then,  are  there  no  manifestations  of  mind  or  instinct  in  the  liver, 
intestines,  or  in  the  bones  where  phosphorus  abounds  t  Or,  turning  to 
the  accommodating  Chemico-Spiritualist,  I  may  ask,  if  the  Soul  or  Instinct 
make  all  the  difference  as  r^ards  intellectual  and  instinctive  manifesta- 
tions, what  makes  the  difference  in  respect  to  the  corporeal  phenomenal 
Nor  is  that  alL  If  the  brain  be  considered  the  source  of  intellection  in 
its  organic  condition  alone,  how  are  facts  treasured  up,  and  ever  present 
firom  duldhood  to  decrepit  age?  As  the  brain,  like  all  other  parts,  is 
coDStttDtlj  sulgeot  to  renewals^  the  fiMsts  should  go  with  the  parts  upon 
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which  they  are  impressed,  if  the  organ  alone  be  their  receptacle.  VTlij^ 
again,  are  the  events  of  childhood  fresh  to  the  OcK^enarian,  when  tboee 
^the  day  are  speedily  forgotten!  Why  may  memory  be  trained  with 
a  special  reference  to  particular  subjects,  and  to  a  for^etfulness  of  others, 
or  disciplined  to  a  general  compa^  of  knowledge!  Maierialifin  must 
here  be  consistent  and  stand  on  its  own  philosophy.  But  the  Soul,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  also  the  Instinctive  Principle,  being  one  of  an  im» 
changing  nature  (as  proved  by  these  very  facts),  holds  fast  the  trettsajj 
of  knowledge,  or  the  improvements  it  may  gain  (5  180). 

And  here  we  come  npoa  a  demoostration  which,  were  there  no  other 
objection,  would  be  fatal  to  materialism  in  either  of  its  shapes  i  for  oim 
hypothesis  supposes  that  intellection,  dec,  is  the  result  of  the  e4>mbastm 
process,  and  the  other,  of  secretion.  In  either  case,  therefore,  all  idett 
should  be  as  evanescent  as  the  processes  themselves- 

Finally,  such  as  are  disposed  to  follow  the  Author  any  farther  opoa 
this  particular  question  will  ^d  in  former  parts  of  this  work  many  eog* 
gestions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  it,  as  in  §  350 J  ^-it,  p.  190- 
192. 

§  1070,  c*  And  now,  as  to  the  other  branch  of  materialism,  or 
which  regards  the  phenomena  of  mind,  &c.,  as  the  products  o£ 
Tilts  question  has  been  incidentally  discussed  in  these  Institates^  but  with 
other  objects  than  are  now  contemplated.  As  it  bears,  however,  ai*  w^ 
upon  the  chemical  as  the  functional  doctrine,  and  as  it  is  dcisiri&ble 
ompliiy  the  argument,  and  that  it  may  appear  as  an  integral  pari  of  th^ 
present  demonstration,  I  ghall  introduce  it  here  (§  175»  c). 

1  have  there  said  that  in  former  works  I  have  presented  eertain  £Kt» 
which  go  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  Soul  is  a  distinct,  immaterial  sob- 
Ftance,  and  that  the  Instinctive  Principle  of  animals  is  equally  a  distinct 
substance  from  tlie  brain.  I  then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  main 
argument  of  the  Materialists,  dra\\Ti  from  analogy,  that  the  mind,  like 
the  gastric  juice,  bile,  &c*,  is  only  a  product  of  the  organic  functions  of 
the  brain,  I  have  there  shown,  also,  that  the  supposed  analogy  is  desti-, 
tute  of  foundation-  It  might  be  sutTicient,  in  proof  of  this,  to  simply^ 
say  that  the  Mind  and  Instinct  are  wanting  entirely  in  every  known 
attribute  of  the  products  of  other  organs,  and  are  mn  generis  in  all  their 
characteristics.  But  there  arc  other  more  absolute  characteristics  w^Kidi 
completely  destroy  the  supposed  analogy.  What,  for  example,  is  the  ef- 
ficient cause  of  the  production  of  bile,  saliva,  &c,  ?  Certainly  the  bloody 
in  connection  w  ith  organic  structure  and  oi^anic  actions — chemical,  if 
you  please.  WhOc  these  processes  go  on,  bile,  saliva,  &c.,  are  produced 
uninterruptedly;  or,  if  arrested,  it  is  from  the  failure  of  the  organic  pro- 
cesses. But  it  is  just  otherwise  in  respect  to  the  Mind  and  the  Instinct 
ive  Principle.  All  their  manifestations  are  completely  suspended  during 
sleep,  and  often  with  great  instantaneousness^  or,  to  meet  any  sophistry 
about  dream?,  I  might  say  half  suspended ;  and  yet  the  organic  functions 
of  the  brain  continue  to  move  on  as  perfectly  as  those  of  the  liv^r,  the 
lung?,  &:c.  Indeed,  w^ere  any  change  of  this  nature  to  befal  the  hmifi,  tl 
would  be  particularly  manifested  by  some  cons4?quent  modifieatioii  of  all 
the  organic  actions^  especially  as  those  of  the  Mind  and  Instinct  tmdeifO 
complete  suspension.  The  continuance  of  all  the  ox^nic  rcsulU  ficom 
that  organic  life  is  every  where  in  perfect  operation;  while,  by  equality 
of  reason,  the  su«<pension  of  all  results  in  animal  life  proves  that  nn 
agent,  upon  which  these  results  depend,  has  ceased  to  operate.     In  one 
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case,  organic  functions  must  go  on  without  interruption,  and  therefore 
the  moving  causes  upon  which  thej  depend  must  be  in  perpetual  action. 
In  the  other,  it  is  ordained  that  the  organs  peculiar  to  the  division  of 
animal  life  shall  have  periodical  repose  (though  only  as  it  respects  mere 
animal  life),  and,  therefore,  hj  parity  of  reason,  their  spring  of  action  is 
constitutionally  fitted  for  quiescence  as  well  as  action,  and  this,  as  it  re- 
spects sleeping  and  waking,  corresponds  with  the  alternations  of  thinking 
and  not  thinking  during  the  waking  time.  The  various  gradations  in  the 
suspension  of  mental  and  instinctive  functions  from  their  quiescence  in 
the  waking  state  to  profound  slumber  concur,  also,  in  this  part  of  our 
demonstration.  Nor  is  it  at  all  important  to  our  purpose  whether  there 
ever  be  a  complete  suspension  of  the  intellectual  or  instinctive  functions. 
But  again :  suppose  some  change  in  the  organic  condition  of  the  brain, 
as  the  cause  of  sleep  (§  500,  w) ;  what  is  it,  I  say,  that  so  instantly  rein- 
states its  organic  functions  when  we  pass  from  the  sleeping  to  the  wak- 
ing state  ?  What  arouses  the  organ  to  its  wonted  secretion  of  Mind,  or 
what,  in  the  other  .case,  restores  the  combustive  process  f  Certainly  not 
the  blood.  Are  there  any  analogies  supplied  by  the  liver,  or  by  any  other 
organ  ?  Do  you  assume  that  some  imaginary  stimulus  is  propagated  upon 
the  brain  from  other  organs  t  Then  I  ask  what  brings  this  into  operation, 
and  under  such  an  infinite  variety  of  unique  circumstances  ?  In  what 
conceivable  manner  does  it  modify  the  organic  functions  of  the  brain  so 
as  to  excite  the  secretion  of  Mind,  or  how,  in  the  other  case,  docs  it  start 
the  combustive  process  ?  Do  the  functions  of  any  other  oi^an  supply 
the  slightest  ground  for  such  a  conjecture  !  Will  it  interpret  the  reason 
why  sleep  is  so  prolonged  in  the  habitually  indolent,  or,  contrasted  with 
this,  why  the  laborious  and  exhausted  student  often  sleeps  less  than  others, 
whatever  their  occupation  1  Is  it  said  that  this  is  the  result  of  habit,  or 
of  self-discipline  ?  In  either  case  it  is  an  admission  of  a  self-acting  Prin- 
ciple, which  brings  itself  and  the  brain  under  these  influences,  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessarily  that  Principle  which  rouses  the  brain  from  its  state 
of  suspended  animal  functions.  It  is  a  case,  too,  very  strongly  to  our 
purpose,  for  it  denotes  a  remarkable  cultivatioif  of  the  spiritual  part, 
which  enables  it  to  spring  into  active  operation  from  a  dormant  condi- 
tion in  habitually  exhausted  states  of  the  body,  while  the  brain,  accord- 
ing to  materialism,  should  resist  all  wakefulness  till  that  organ,  and  all 
other  parts,  are  fully  recruited  by  repose  (p.  329-332,  §  500,  ri-py  Liebig). 
But  the  Materialist  is  not  convinced  by  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
sleeping  and  waking ;  and  again,  therefore,  I  ask  him.  What  is  it  that 
directs  the  special  combustive  or  secreting  process  in  all  the  acts  of  voli- 
tion, in  all  the  acts  of  intellection ;  or  what  brings  them  into  operation! 
What  are  your  conceptions  of  Creative  Energy?  Are  not  the  results 
of  Mind,  however  separated  from  Infinity,  precisely  analogous  to  those 
which  are  everywhere  seen  as  the  ofi&pring  of  an  Infinite  Intelligence  ? 
But,  if  you  admit  a  God,  you  will  not  reason  from  your  debasing  doc- 
trines of  the  human  mind  to  the  Attributes  of  your  Maker?  And  I  ask 
the  Materialist  what  answer  he  will  make  as  to  the  condition  of  our  Lord 
before  His  appearance  upon  the  earth,  and  as  He  was  <'  manifest  in  the 
flesh?"  Was  there  no  Spirit  there ?  Nothing  but  material  eliminations 
of  Mind  firom  the  blood,  or  a  conflagration  of  the  elements  of  the  brain  t 
For  so  you  must  have  it,  and  so  it  is  meantj  where  the  same  mental 
phenomena  are  so  interpreted  in  man.  Nay  more ;  so  complete  is  the 
analogy  between  the  acts  of  ratiocination  and  those  of  the  Creator,  as 
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geen  in  the  humble  designs  which  nrc  devised  and  executed  by  man,  and 
which,  indecfl^  13  all  that  we  know  of  Him  except  fi*OTn  Revclnriim,  it 
would  unavoidably  follow,  upjon  the  doctrines  of  raateria.lism,  that  all 
the  Designs  of  the  Almighty  Being  were  equally  the  results  of  chemical 
or  organic  procesaes !    Or  is  this  to  be  excluded  from  the  pule  of  •*  sciatt^^^f 

The  questions  and  iirguments  now  propounded  must  be  answered 
consistently,  and  in  some  conformity  with  the  hypotheses  dni\\Ti  from 
analogy.  If  that  can  be  done  (this  simple  physiological  requisite  alone )i, 
then  it  must  be  conceded  thut  the  analogy  is  entitled  to  the  graves! 
oon  side  ration.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  ghould  the  hypotheses  fail  in  this 
indispenBable  requisite,  materialism  must  stand  convieled  of  soplilstryi 
insincerity,  and  a  leaning  to  infidelity. 

Here  we  might  bring  our  demonstration  to  a  close  ns  it  rc-i  '  ''  ^ 
exbtence  of  the  Soul,  and  its  power  of  mstituting  actions  in  i  j 

with  the  material  fabric.     TUit  there  mav  be  some  who  may  b.  I 

to  follow  us  in  a  more  extended  inquiiy  than  has  now  been  j  !, 

especially  as  the  demonstration  will  coniiiuic  to  be  predicated  of  aJmiit- 
facta  and  principles,  as  set  forth  in  these  Institutes.  • 

§  1077.  What  will  be  presented  in  the  present  section  15  mostly  1 
aeries  of  physiological  examples  wliich  concur  ivith  the  foregoing 
enforcing  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  ah*eady  arrived. 

It  has  been  seen,  extensively,  thut  ijnpres^ions  upon  the  nervous  centr 
by  which  the  nervous  influence  is  developed  and  determined  with  viuio 
effects  upon  distant  paiis,  are  all  upon  a  par,  in  principle,  whether  the 
result  from  agent*  applied  directly  to  the  centres  themFelveSj  or 
transmitteil  to  them  through  the  medium  of  parts  remotely  mtuuied, 
whether  the  Will  and  Pas^sions  make  their  demonstrations.     Take  sou 
of  the  examples  among  the  muscles  wliich  arc  both  voluntary  and  invol« 
untary.    Let  these  be,  again,  the  respiratory  muscles,  including  those  ( 
the  face*     Now,  their  several  movements  are  liable  to  numerous  modillJ 
cations,  some  of  which  are  natural,  as  in  sneezing,  coughing,  yawTiiud 
laughing,  and  others  more  or  less  morbid,  as  asthma,  hiccough,  &c     Ifl 
all  but  two  of  these  cases  the  movements  depend  upon  the  excitement 
of  the  nervous  power  through  some  sensitive  nerve-,  which  are  gencrallyl 
the  sensitive  fibres  of  tlie  pneumogastric,  and  the  reflection  of  that  po^isrJ 
fi'om  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  through  motor  nerves,  upon  a  part  of  < 
upon  the  whole  of  the  respiratory  muscles.     In  each  process  there  Is  1 
special  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres,  mid  in  each  the  nervous  inlluenci 
is  brought  into  operation  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  according  to  llu 
manner  is  the  nature  of  the  movement.      In  Atsthua^  a  stronger  irrit 
tion  is  propagated  from  the  lungs  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  a 
intense  motor  excitement  is  reflected  from  the  centres  upon  all  tbe  ii»i»»l 
cles  of  respiration  (often  including  those  of  the  face),  tlian  in  ordituuj 
breathing,  and  in  some  cases  the  Will  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  irritatioa 
propjigated  from  the  lungs.     Here,  then,  it  is  seen  that  a  promptiAg  of 
the  Mind  and  the  physiical  causes  are  brought  into  immediate  co-o^ 
m  rousing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.     The  physical  cause  is  insufj 
to  excite  the  requisite  movements  of  the  respiratory  muscles^  and 
fore  the  Mind  lends  its  assistance.     Both  act  in  perfect  harmonjr  I 
er ;  nor  can  the  slightest  difference  be  observed  in  the  resulta  of  < 
excepting  as  the  Mind  acts  with  greater  energy,  and  biiiigs  th© 
tory  muscles  of  tlic  face  into  action. 

Now,  upon  the  physical  hypotheses  of  intellection,  what  k  k 
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superadds  to  the  respiratory  movements,  in  the  fo;^oing  case,  a  cause 
perfectly  distinct  from  such  as  naturally  governs  the  process  1  If  it  be 
said,  fluctuating  conditions  of  the  brain,  what  is  the  cause  of  those  fluc- 
tuations? Why  is  there  at  one  moment  only  a  moderate  degree  of  the 
supposed  combustive  or  secretory  process,  and  at  the  next  a  greatly 
increased  amount  of  one  or  the  other,  and  this  requiring  as  much  a 
cause  as  the  excitement  of  the  brain  in  the  involuntary  act!  And  here 
we  may  again  advert  to  the  sphincter  muscles  as  supplying  a  parallel 
example. 

Take  another  illustration  —  the  acts  of  voluntary  and  involuntary 
laughing.  When  the  feet  or  arm-pits  are  tickled,  laughing  follows  irre- 
sistibly in  many,  as  the  effect  of  an  irritation  propagated  to  the  nervous 
centres  by  sensitive  nerves  supplying  the  skin  of  those  parts  (§  514  c2, 
649  b).  The  phenomena  are  the  same  as  witnessed  in  ordinary  laugh- 
ing, where  the  Will  and  agreeable  Emotions  iEure  the  exciting  causes. 
The  former  soon  becomes  painful,  and  then  goes  on  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Will.  A  man,  for  example,  bound  the  limbs  of  his  wife  and 
tickled  her  feet  till  she  died  of  laughing,  just  as  some  die  suddenly  of  a 
strong  mental  emotion,  <<  which,"  as  Shakspeare  says,  '<  is  as  bad  as  die 
with  tickling."  And  here  I  would  ask  the  Materialist  what  other  con- 
struction he  can  apply  to  the  cases  of  sudden  death  from  joy  and  anger 
than  the  powerful  operation  of  some  unseen  cause  upon  the  brain,  and 
through  that  organ  upon  organic  life?  What  other  condition  than  a 
violent  shock  of  the  brain  from  a  cause  as  distinct  in  its  nature  from  the 
organ,  as  the  hammer  whose  blow  upon  the  head  is  fatal  through  pre- 
cisely the  same  physiological  influences  ?  (§  230, 455, 476^  ky  478, 479, 
.500/-nn,  507-509,  634,  902  ^  951  c,  d.) 

A  case  precisely  parallel  in  its  physiological  rationale  with  death  from 
mental  emotions  (fast  references)  occurs  in  syncope,  when  it  arises  foom 
seeing  or  hearing  something  oflensive,  or  from  the  sight  of  a  lancet 
Here  the  inmiediate  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  death  from  joy  or  anger,  is 
the  instant  and  powerful  determination  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  the 
brain,  heart,  stomach,  &c.  (§  230,  479,  507-509,  684,  951).  But  there 
must  be  something  to  develop  that  nervous  influence  in  the  brain,  and  the 
common  sense  of  every  one  assures  him  that  it  is  a  conscious  agent  which 
does  the  work.  But,  for  the  fullest  illustration  of  this  subject,  let  us 
analyze  the  physiological  rationale  of  syncope  as  produced  by  offensive 
odours.  Here  the  Mind  may  have  but  little  participation  in  the  pros- 
tration of  the  heart,  &c.,  but  the  effect  be  mainly  due  to  the  physical 
impression  propagated  to  the  brain  through  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  per- 
haps, also,  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  (§514.  m),  which  impres- 
sion, in  itself,  develops  greatly  the  nervous  influent.  But  the  Mind 
may  also  contribute  to  that  development ;  for,  if  the  odour  were  not  per- 
ceived, no  syncope  might  follow.  Thus,  again,  are  associated  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  causes  in  producing  a  common  effect,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  lancet  it  is  purely  a  mental  emotion  which  determines  the  par- 
oxysm. But,  in  respect  to  the  odour,  the  Mind  generally  endeavors  to 
resist  its  effects,  and  as  syncope  may  happen  in  spite  of  the  effort,  it  is 
evident  that  the  depressing  influence  may  be  mostly  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  physical  cause  upon  the  brain,  just  as  we  shall  soon  see 
how  a  strong  light  acting  upon  another  pure  nerve  of  sensation  may  pro- 
dace  sneezing ;    but  I  think  more  the  mental  emotion  (p.  79,  note). 

Let  us  now  connect  with  the  foregoing  facts  the  syncope  which  follows 
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blows  upon  the  bead^  and  it  will  be  &e€D,  ad  plainly  us  wo  sec  th; 
physical  blow  upon  tbe  brain  h  tbe  cause  in  one  case  and  the  odo 
others^  that  tbe  Mind  infiicts  the  blow  in  the  reraaining  series,  or  tbatT 
of  joy,  anger,  the  lancet,  &c.  The  physiological  eftects  prove  conclu- 
sively, both  in  their  nature  and  coincidence,  that  one  cause  is  aa  mucbn 
an  agent  acting  upon  the  brain  aa  the  other,  and  that  both  are  ex|ually] 
distinct  from  the  organ  (§  514  m,  844  a,  892}  6,  944  ^,  051).  In  all  tba 
cases  where  the  physiological  effects  are  consequent  upon  mental  pro- 
cesses, the  Mind  and  the  effects  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  do  tho 
physical  causes  and  their  effects  in  the  other  cases,  and  where  the  efiecti 
are  precisely  tbe  same  in  both  series.  To  suppose  tbe  absence  of  a  causa 
in  the  former  is  a  physiological  absurdity,  and  to  suppose  any  othei 
primiiry  cause  than  the  Mind,  as  a  ulf-acting  Agents  is  a  greater  absurd- 
ity. Nay  more,  the  Mind,  the  hrain^  and  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  ar0 
absolutely  indispensable  to  all  voluntary  movements,  however  true  it  b« 
that  the  power  by  which  the  movements  are  accomplished  is  implantd 
in  t!ic  mwsclcs  {§  258-267,  &c,) ;  while  the  motions  of  organs  in  organic 
life  may  go  on  without  Mind,  or  brain,  and  oven  without  cerebro-epind 
ncn^es  (§  261,  264,  455  a,  46U  *J.  478  b,  490,  1042). 

I  have  said  that  in  the  several  modiiied  movements  of  the  re^piratoi^ 
muscles  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  all  but  two  depem 
upon  irritations  of  the  nervous  centres  propagated  througb  sensitive 
nenous  fibres  from  the  lungs  or  other  parts,  and  that,  in  all  the  case^ 
the  mine  excito-motonf  nerves  bring  tbe  muscles  into  action.  The  two  ex?> 
ccptions  ai*c  voluntary  laughing  and  yawning.  In  the  former  case,  tliQ 
Mind,  unlike  involuntary  laughing,  rouses  the  brain  without  the  intcr^ 
vention  of  any  sensitive  nerves,  and  determines  the  nervous  influence  di- 
rectly upon  tlio  muscles  of  the  face  through  the  exeito-motory  nerves; 
which  is  also  true  of  the  bloodvessels  of  tbe  face  in  blushing,  and  of  thi 
production  of  tears  in  weeping,  though  in  the  latter  instances  tbe  nervoui 
influence  is  propagated  upon  the  lace  and  gland  through  motor  fibrGf 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve* 

In  ordinanj  yawning,  which  is  exactly  a  modified  form  of  respiration, 
the  Mind  may  have  but  little  or  no  participation  in  the  act,  but  it  may 
depend  alone  upon  a  physical  impression  transmitted  tmm  tbe  lungs  to 
the  ner\'ou3  centres,  along,  perhaps,  with  a  concurring  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness propagated  from  the  voluntary  muscles ;  or,  if  the  Mind  participate^ 
as  in  its  efforts  to  relieve  a  sense  of  weariness,  the  physical  and  mental 
causes  act  in  co-operation,  just  as  happens  in  severe  cases  of  asthma. 
At  other  times,  a  very  ditlerent  chain  of  causation  may  be  observed,  and 
where,  also,  the  mental  and  physical  causes  appear  to  identify  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  with  each  other,  as  in  mpnjmihetk  yawning,  where  ontt 
yawns  on  seeing  or  hearing  another  yawn,  or  in  talking  about  it ;  for^ 
in  one  case,  an  irritation  is  propagated  both  to  the  brain  and  Min4 
through  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  the  other  case  through  the  auditory 
nerve,  and  simultaneously  the  Mind  conspires  with  the  physical  irrita- 
tions in  exciting  the  nervous  influence,  and  directing  it  upon  the  musclett 
of  respiration.  But  a  paroxysm  of  yawning  may  be  readily  conscqutifit 
upon  simply  thinking  abc*ut  it,  as  will  probably  be  the  case  with  ni 
reading  this  statement ;  when  the  reader  will,  doubtless,  feel  quite  a: 
that  his  mind  is  as  exclusively  tlie  cause  in  this  instance,  as  the  phj^ci 
irritation  commonly  is  in  ordinary  yawning. 

Just  sOj  too,  in  respect  to  offensive  odours,  when  tbey  produce  vomk* 
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ing  instead  of  synccpe.  In  the  former  case  the  Mind  may  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  physiological  effects  than  in  the  case  o£  syncope  from  analo- 
gous odours ;  since  the  odours  may  be  so  far  different  in  the  two  series 
that  disgust  is  in  operation  in  one,  but  not  in  the  other.  A  rose  may 
occasion  syncope  when  just  plucked  from  the  bush,  but  vomiting  only 
when  in  a  decaying  state.  The  Mind,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  vomiting, 
and  the  nervous  influence,  are  brought  into  simultaneous  operation  by 
the  transmitted  impression,  and  the  Mind  then  co-operates  with  the 
physical  impression  and  occasions  a  fiurther  development  of  the  nervous 
power,  and. thus  increases  the  intensity  of  that  degree  which  is  created 
by  the  physical  impression.  But  the  odours  may  produce  either  vomit- 
ing or  syncope,  as  also  purging,  by  their  own  independent  influence,  and 
in  opposition  to  all  resistance  of  the  Mind ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Mind,  as  in  breathing,  yawning,  and  coughing,  may  be  adequate  to  the 
entire  effect,  for  it  will  produce  vomiting  by  reflecting  upon  the  former 
action  of  the  odour,  and  which  may  have  happened  years  antecedently. 
Sympathetic  vomiting,  on  seeing  or  hearing  another  vomit,  is  mostly  of 
this  nature ;  but  here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  odours,  the  mind  sdone 
may  determine  an  act  of  vomiting  by  simply  reflecting  upon  a  disgusting 
spectacle  which  had  at  a  former  time  upset  the  stomach  (^  230-233-$, 
475^,  500  e-p,  514  b,  c,  /,  m,  647  J,  844,  892i,  902  ^  1066). 

To  render  the  foregoing  readily  intelligible  to  the  student,  farther  ex- 
planations will  be  made.  He  has  become  sufficiently  enlightened  by  the 
demonstration  to  see  that,  in  all  the  examples,  the  Mind  is  necessarily 
a  substantive  agent,  acting  of  itself  upon  the  brain.  The  nervous  influ- 
ence which  it  develops,  in  the  cases  of  vomiting,  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  an  emetic  upon  the  stomadi. 
There  is,  however,  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  causation  in  the  former 
than  the  latter  case ;  for  when  the  Mind  is  the  exciting  cause,  the  nerv- 
ous power  is  first  projected  upon  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  where 
it  irritates  the  organ  after  the  manner  of  an  emetic.  This  irritation  is 
then  reverberated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  emetic,  upon  the  nervous  centre, 
and  thence  reflected  upon  the  abdominal  muscles,  diaphragm,  and  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  stomach,  by  which  they  are  brought  into  spasmodic 
action.  When  vomiting  is  produced  by  tickling  the  throat,  the  Mind  has 
no  connection  with  the  effects,  but  the  physiology  is  so  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  that  which  is  relative  to  the  Mind,  that  it  goes  with  the  rest 
in  showing  how  the  Mind  is  necessarily  a  substantive,  seif-acting  cause. 
The  chain  of  causation  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mind,  only 
the  first  development  of  the  nervous  power  is  produced  by  the  irritation 
of  the  throat  (§  283i,  500  e-ifc,  514  i,  c,  894-896,  902  ^-^).— Note  D. 

Whenever  vomiting  ^rings  from  disturbance,  or  disease,  or  any  novel 
conditions  of  organs  remote  fr^m  the  stomach  and  brain,  the  same  chain 
of  causation  obtains  as  in  irritating  the  throat ;  the  point  of  departure 
being  the  affected  part,  and  the  nerves  supplying  it  are  the  organs  of 
transmission  to  the  nervous  centres.  When  the  irritation,  in  these 
physical  cases,  is  thus  made  upon  those  centres,  it  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  mental  irritation  when  the  Mind  is  the  remote  cause  of  vomiting, 
and  the  subsequent  steps  in  the  process  are  exactly  the  same  in  all  the 
cases.  The  sickness  and  vomiting  which  spring  £h>m  sailing,  whirling, 
riding,  &c.y  depend  upon  the  same  chain  of  influences.  In  these  exam- 
ples, the  remote  impressions  which  are  propagated  to  the  brain  arise,  in 
partii  from  mecbaiucal  eActs  upon  diffiveot  oigao8|  and  they  are,  in 
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port,  exerted  directly  upon  the  bram  itself.  In  these  instances,  howevo-, 
the  Rlind  often  participates  in  developing  the  nervous  inducxice,  through 
some  emotion  that  grows  out  of  the  physical  influencee ;  as  may  be  known 
from  the  fact  that  a  strong  detcnuination  of  the  WiU  to  resist  sea-sick- 
ness will  often  prevent  its  occurrence,  especially  the  act  of  voniiting; 
while,  on  the  other  band,  if  one  has  made  np  his  mind  to  be  sick,  he 
will  sorely  be  so,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  calm.  In  the  foriDer  case,  the 
development  of  the  nervous  influence  by  the  motion  of  tbe  vessel  falls 
short  of  the  intensity  necessary  to  vomiting.  And  so  of  other  analogous 
caases  ;  and  so,  too,  when  otfensivo  odours,  disgusting  sights^  &;c.,  operate, 
or  when  memory  turns  them  again  upon  the  stomach.  In  all  such  casce^ 
and  in  various  conditions  of  disejise  (§  10G7),  the  Mind,  by  resolving 
not  to  ctHoperato  with  the  physical  causes,  or  keeping  tlowru  fear  and 
other  depressing  emotions,  may  often  jield  no  little  protection  to  the 
stomsieh.  In  this  counteracting  influence  of  the  Mind  we  have,  ako, 
another  exemplification  of  its  substantive  existence  and  self-acting  uaiore, 
as  contrasted  with  its  co-operation  with  the  same  physical  cauBCUJH^ 
other  cases  (p.  78,  \  IC7  /,  note,  1067  aa). — Note  Dp.  1 H  4.  ^^| 

In  section  514,  /,  an  example  occurs,  corresponding  with  the  forcgoi^^^ 
in  Avhich  the  physiology  of  snetzmg  n  shown  when  occasioned  by  the 
Sun's  light  impinging  upon  the  retina.  Here  the  circuit  of  nervous  in- 
fluence is  very  complex.  And  now  observe  how  perfectly  the  ]VIind  will 
do  the  same  thing ;  since,  by  tliinking  intently  upon  a  former  paroiywn, 
the  mind  will  develop  the  nervous  influence  by  its  own  direct  action  upon 
the  briiin — ^s*ill  determine  that  iniluence  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nose,  and  give  rise  to  tlie  same  irritation  as  the  light  of  the  Sun,  or  as 
in  the  case  of  snuff;  when  tlie  subsequent  steps  become  alike  in  the  ier* 
eral  examples.  The  only  apparent  difference,  so  far  as  effects  are  con- 
cerned, between  the  physical  and  mental  causes,  consists  in  the  se/J-adrng 
nature  of  the  latter.  The  Mind,  the  nervous  influence,  and  phy  "  ' 
agents  are  all  on  a  par  in  principle,  as  it  respects  their  character  of 
stantive  causes  in  relation  to  effects  (§  234,  /,  475^,  647'|',  500  k-p) 

Such  arc  plain  examples  among  a  multitude  of  analogous  cmes.     But 
we  must  consider  others  less  obvious,  that  Materialism  may  not  oi 
us  vtiih  specious  problems  in  organic  philosophy.     It  may  be  asked^ 
instance,  How  will  you  explain  the  movement  of  the  limbs  during  sleep 
upon  your  doctrine  ?     The  ready  answer  is,  exactly  upon  that  doctrine, 
Btnce  the  facts  are  of  the  same  nature  with  those  already  slated.     la 
these  cases  the  act  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  but,  through- 
out, it  ansea  from  some  impression  made  upon  the  nervous   centres. 
Sleep  may  not  be  so  profound  as  to  suspend  entirely  the  action  of  tke 
Will ;  or,  in  other  cases,  the  motion  is  owning,  remotely,  to  some  impre^ 
Bion  propagated  from  the  limbs  to  the  nervous  centres.     These  ren 
impressions  arise  from  some  constrained  position,  or  analogous  cai 
and  may  not  awaken  perception,  or  call  the  Will  into  exercise  ;  though^ 
doubtless,  in  most  cases  the  Will  is  roused  into  action.     If  involuntaij, 
the  phenomenon  is  then  coincident,  both  as  to  cause  and  effect,  with  the 
motions  of  decapitated  animals,  as  when,  for  example,  a  decapitated  tur- 
tle draws  up  its  leg  on  being  pricked,  or  as  a  bird  flutters  or  runs  on 
striking  off  its  head.     Here  the  nervous  influence  proceeds,  of  course, 
from  the  spinal  cord  alone  ;  and  the  example  is  another  clear  illustration 
of  the  substantive,  self-acting  nature  of  the  Mind  (§451,  c,  cf). 

I>et  us  next  suppose  that  the  Materialist  will  demand  of  cia  an  enia- 
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nation,  upon  our  general  facts,  of  the  influences  which  are  concerned  in 
sleeping  in  the  erect  posture,  which  is  common  to  many  animals.  The 
physiology  of  voluhta^  and  involuntary  respiration,  and  particularly  of 
the  action  of  the  constrictor  muscles,  and  the  exact  coincidences  between 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  acts  in  either  case,  supply,  respectively, 
an  answer  to  the  interrogatory.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  Uiat  in  sleeping 
in  the  erect  posture,  the  muscles  are  placed  by  the  Will  in  a  state  of 
tension  which  determines  upon  them  an  unceasing  nervous  influence  af- 
ter the  action  of  the  Will  is  suspended,  and  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  which  holds  the  sphincter  muscles  in  a  state  of  permanent  contrac- 
tion (§  514  <7,  516  d.  No.  6,  §  902  k).  Indeed,  there  is  always,  as  in  tha 
case  of  the  latter,  a  certain  degree  of  involuntary  nervous  influence  oper- 
ating upon  the  voluntary  muscles,  by  which  their  antagonism  is  balanced. 
This  is  shown  by  the  division  of  nerves,  as  when  those  of  one  side  of 
the  face  are  divided,  or  paralyzed,  the  muscles  lose  their  relation  to  those 
of  the  opposite  side.     Another  example  occurs  in  the  wry-neck. 

The  same  explanation  is  applicable  to  the  contracted  leg  of  the  bird, 
in  roosting.*  The  whole  principle,  in  all  its  variety  of  manifestations, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  and  the  uses  of  parts,  has  its  foun- 
dation in  consummate  Design.  The  modifications  in  different  species  of 
animals  correspond  with  those  of  Instinct,  and  are  full  of  instruction  to 
the  contemplative  mind.  Their  final  cause  belongs  to  the  same  inscru- 
table system  of  Designs  as  the  varieties  in  Instinct  itself;  and,  if  we 
may  not  trace  out  the  exact  mechanism,  or  the  remote  causes  in  all  the 
cases,  there  are  a  multitude  of  analogous  facts  which  have  been  clearly 
ascertained,  and  which  as  clearly  interpret  the  less  demonstrable  prob- 
lems to  every  right  thinking  mind  (§  ^34,  a-h).  The  route  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence  among  the  organic  viscera,  and  even  among  the  voluntary 
muscles,  is  often  eluding  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  (§  238  J) ;  and  well 
may  he  sometimes  despair  of  success,  yet  rest  in  the  conviction  that  Na- 
ture operates  by  general  laws,  when  he  considers  the  fact  that  the  Will 
determines  its  influence  upon  whatever  voluntary  part  it  chooses,  isolat- 
ing many  intermediate  nerves,  or  electing  one  only  and  far  remote  from 
its  own  seat  of  operation.  And  so  he  shall  equally  find  it  in  organic 
life,  where  the  Passions  play  their  part,  at  one  moment  upon  the  heart, 
at  another  upon  the  skin,  or  kidneys,  or  genital  organs,  or  raise  the  blush 
of  modesty  in  the  capillaries  of  the  face,  or  strike  us  dead  in  an  instant ; 
and  he  may  witness  far  greater  demonstrations  of  the  same  principle  in 
the  operation  of  remedial  agents  (§  852-888,  894-905).— Note  A. 

Wo  draw  to  a  close.  If  the  discussion  have  been  protracted,  it  has 
been  due  to  the  magnitude  and  the  novelty  of  the  subject.  We  might 
have  rested  the  demonstration  upon  the  operations  of  the  Mind  in  its 
function  of  willing  alone,  were  there  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  logic  of 
facts.  Through  these  endless  manifestations  we  almost  see  the  Thinking 
Being  enthroned  upon  the  great  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  wielding 
at  its  inexpressible  pleasure,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  or- 
gan, that  amaadng  power  which  as  far  surpasses  electricity  in  the  com- 
pass and  variety  of  phenomena,  as  the  effulgence  of  Reason  transcends 
the  glimmerings  of  Instinct.  The  Will  but  commands  (§1072,  b),  and 
Reason  may  be  chained  for  hours  to  some  abstract  process,  or  tumultu- 
ous passion  settles  down  in  tranquil  submission.  With  inconceivable 
rapidity  of  action  it  directs  all  the  muscular  movements  which  form  the 
Vaoioiis  i&ts  of  dexterity,  the  flight  of  animals,  and  the  melody  of  song. 
*  See  §  500  dJ,  and  Article  Roosting,  IneUx  IL 
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And  let  us  consider,  also,  as  we  ponder  upon  these  thii^,  how  exactly 
the  mind  graduates  the  force  of  every  muscle  which  it  bringiB  into  action, 
varying  through  every  imaginable  degree  from  the  slightest  touch  to  the 
death-struggle  of  the  combatant  (§  234  c-h^  235). 

Who,  then,  shall  be  so  unjust  to  his  Beason  as  to  imagine  that  all  this 
wonderful  display  of  a  single  function  of  the  Mind  is  the  material  prod- 
uct of  chemical  mutations  of  the  brain,  or  of  any  organic  function  of 
that  organ,  and  without  a  conceivable  cause  of  the  cerebral  process ! 

DEMONSTRATION   OF  INSTINCT,  AND   ITS  DISTINCTION  FROM  THE  SOUL.* 

f  1078,  a.  In  what  I  have  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  of  the 
distinct  nature  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  and  of  their  connec- 
tion with  the  main  central  part  of  the  nervous  system,  my  remarks  have 
referred  to  their  immediate  relations  to  the  body,  as  established  through 
the  ccrebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  (§  234/,  241,  500,  &c).  At 
section  500,  />,  the  deductions  are  made  from  a  variety  of  facts,  though 
not  altogether  susceptible  of  direct  proof.  They  involve  a  critical  an^- 
ysis  of  the  various  phenomena  of  which  they  are  predicated,  both  in  their 
relations  to  Reason  and  to  the  mere  Principle  of  Instinct.  But,  however 
some  acts  of  intellection  in  man  may  require  the  co-operation  of  the 
brain  more  than  other  mental  processes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
act  of  the  Mind  and  of  Instinct  is  the  result  of  an  inscrutable  concur- 
rence between  the  edf-acting  cause  and  the  organ  over  which  it  presides. 
It  may  bo  now  said,  also,  that  the  brain  i9  subservient  to  the  Soul,  inde- 
pendently of  its  relations  to  the  body,  in  all  its  higher  functions,  while  it 
manifests  no  such  subserviency  in  animals ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that 
all  the  facts  warrant  the  condusion  that  the  nervous  power  is  as  well 
concerned  in  the  functions  of  the  higher  faculties  as  it  demonstrably  is 
in  tho  nets  of  the  Will  and  the  Passions.  The  instrumentality  of  the 
brain  in  tho  former  case  comes  through  the  property  of  the  Soul  which 
is  known  as  percejHion,  and  to  which  the  senses  are  subordinate.  The 
same  property  belongs,  also,  to  animals ;  and  so  far  as  mere  sensation  is 
concerned,  or  as  it  may  give  rise  to  volition  in  its  simple  relation  to  ani- 
mal life,  the  results  are  apparently  the  same  in  man  and  animals.  But 
it  goes  no  farther  in  animals,  though  in  man  Perception,  as  resulting  from 
sensation,  is  tho  groat  fulcrum  of  Reason,  and  the  fountiiin  of  intellectual 
knowledge.  But  that  knowledge  garnered  up,  every  avenue  to  the  Mind 
may  bo  shut,  and  tho  harvest  of  facts  remains,  and  may  be  now  multi- 
plied, cultivated,  embellished  by  the  exercise  of  Reason  alone  upon  the 
organ  through  which  the  elementary  knowledge  had  conic.  It  may  now 
summon  a  host  of  intellectual  images,  and  render  them  tributarj'  to  those 
abstruse  processes  by  which  the  laws  of  the  Universe  are  scanned,  and 
Mind  itself  analyzed  and  understood.  This  is  abundantly  manifested  in 
tho  early  displays  of  genius,  where  knowledge  from  external  sources  is 
just  in  its  dawn.     It  is  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  cerebral  images. 

But  no  such  phenomena  ever  marked  the  highest  cultivation  of  Instinct. 
It  is  all  Instinct  with  animals,  while  this  Principle  is  only  feebly  shadowed 
forth  in  man  (§241).  And  this  leads  me  to  indicate  the  most  fundamental 
distinction,  in  a  physiological  sense,  between  the  Soul  of  man  and  the 
Instinct  of  animals ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  well-founded  exception  to 
the  distinction  which  I  make.  Among  the  latter,  the  whole  sum  of  in- 
stinctive processes  is  limiud  exclusively  to  the  wants  and  the  uses  of  the  body. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fundamental  cause,  it  is  in  complete  operation  at 
♦  See.Vdee  «t|KS73. 
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the  moment  of  birth » when  its  dawning  has  scarcely  begnn  in  the  human 
race  (§  241,  c)*  It  is  as  perfect  and  comprehensive  in  the  Ant  as  in  the 
Chimpanzee.  Each  species  of  animal,  and  all  the  iodividujils  re^«pectively, 
carry  out  an  ordained  plan  of  exiatencej  and  this  is  the  compass  of  their 
knowledge.  From  that  particular  path  Instinct  never  divei^es.  It  has 
no  higher  aim  in  the  brnt«  than  the  mere  perpetuity  of  organic  life^  and 
it  never  operates  without  manifesting  el!ects,  either  active  or  passive,  in 
<A«  mechanwii  of  anwiai  life.  That  is  its  grand  characteristic,  and  its 
broadest  oontradistinction  from  the  Iklind  of  man.  It  terminates  there; 
and  Reasonj  therefore,  must  prompt  the  conclusion  that  the  Instinctive 
Frinciplo  perishes  with  the  body*  But  bow  different  with  the  Soul, 
which  spans  the  sciences,  rolls  up  its  vast  acquisitions  through  all  gener- 
ations, and  sees  in  itself  the  "Image  of  God."  All  its  noblest  fimctions 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  tho  uses  of  the  body.  The  untutored  Savage 
has  all  the  perfection  of  life  that  is  enjoyed  by  a  Newton,  and  greater 
instinct,  lie  may  become  a  Newton  without  a  gain  to  his  physical 
wants,  but  with  some  loss  of  his  wcU-disciplined  instinct.  Here,  in  the 
exercise  of  Reason,  all  physiological  analogies  fail,  while  every  Impulse 
of  Instinct  demonstrates  its  subordination  to  physiological  laws.  When 
Reason  operates,  there  is  no  participation  of  the  nerves,  as  iu  the  case 
of  Instinct,  no  influences  seen  upon  any  part  of  the  organism.  We  look 
upon  its  manifestations  as  emanating  apparently  from  itself  alone.  And 
since  there  is  nothing  in  the  manifestations  of  the  Will  when  it  operates 
alone  in  the  processes  of  Keason  that  denotes  any  influence  upon  the 
animal  mechanism,  as  is  always  the  case  in  animals,  and  since,  also, 
that  influence  is  strongly  displayed  in  man  when  the  action  of  the  Will 
refers  to  the  organs  of  volition,  this  distinction  between  its  intellectual 
and  physical  functions  corresponds  exactly  with  my  inductions  in  regard 
to  the  general  constitution  of  the  Soul,  and  the  relation  which  it  bears 
in  other  aspects  to  the  body*  Hence,  we  may  again  conclude  incident- 
ally tliatj  by  parity  of  reason  as  it  respects  the  uses  of  Instinct,  tho  Soul, 
which  in  its  highest  faculties  is  useless  to  the  body,  will  continue  to 
exist  without  the  aid  of  organic  life.  And,  if  I  may  deviate,  for  a  mo- 
ment, from  my  physiological  ground,  to  linal  causes  of  a  moral  nature, 
I  would  refer  to  the  manifest  design  of  animals  for  the  human  race,  as 
a  farther  proof  of  their  absolute  extinction  when  those  ends  are  fulfilled; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  noble  and  sublime  objects  of  man  in  his 
no  less  obvious  companionship  with  God,  as  equally  conclusive  of  the 
pcr|)etuity  of  his  being. 

Nevertheless,  the  analogies  between  the  Soul  and  the  Prindplc  of  In- 
^taiict  are  such  (§  241,  b\  that  if  one  be  a  distinct,  substantive,  self-acting 
f  Igent,  so  must  be  the  other,  lint  their  great  practical  final  causes,  inde- 
pendently of  our  other  facts,  arc  broad,  fundamental  distinctions  between 
them ;  nor  have  these  distinctions,  within  my  knowledge,  been  hitherto 
indicated.  It  is  only,  however,  a  display  of  the  common  law  of  analogies 
which  prevails  throughout  orgmiic  nature.  The  coincidences  and  distinc- 
tion between  Reason  and  Instinct  are  far  less  remarkable  than  the  cor- 
responding analogies  and  distinctions  which  are  supplied  by  organic  life 
in  its  greatest  extremes ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  organic  function  of  a 
comprehensive  nature  performed  by  man  that  is  not  equally  so  by  the 
lowest  plant*  W^ith  greater  reason,  therefore,  should  wo  argue  the  iden- 
tity of  Man  and  Plants  than  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct*  (See  A^oU  p.  873), 
*  As  an  cxAnipIo  of  ilia  assiuuipiious  and  bopLbtr}-  of  tbto^e  wtio  reject  tb«  Soal,  i»^ 
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1 1078,  &.  I  am  finally  conducted  to  other  and  still  more  definite  l  _^ 
tradii»tinctionB  between  the  Soul  and  the  Instinctive  Principle^  and  wlme 
it  will  probably  appear,  also,  that  the  brain  co-operates  less  in  the  higher 
acts  of  intellection  than  has  been  commonly  supposed.  But  the  Ittind, 
in  all  its  functions,  is  not  only  more  or  less  dependent  upon  its  associate 
organ,  but  the  influences  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  upon  it  in  ooo- 
seciucnce,  and  thence  upon  the  whole  organism,  are  among  the  fads 
which  form  a  broad  distinction  between  the  Soul  and  the  Instinctive 
l^rinciple.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  full  exercise  of  the  Mental 
Faculties,  as  well  as  of  Instinct,  requires,  in  a  general  sense,  a  natural 
condition  of  the  bndn  or  its  equivalent ;  and  the  greatest  displajrs  of  the 
former  are  apt  to  be  seen  where  the  organ  is  devdoped  beyond  the  oom- 
mon  standatxl.  To  these  general  facts,  however,  there  are  important 
exceptions,  several  examples  of  which,  as  arising  from  organic  disease 
and  injuries,  may  bo  seen  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  voL  ii^ 
p.  131),  note.  Equally  true  is  it,  also,  that,  from  the  co-operation  of  the 
Soul  and  the  brain  in  the  processes  of  Reason,  excessive  exercise  of  the 
Mind  is  felt  ii\juriou8ly  in  the  organs  of  organic  life,  and  too  often  per- 
manently felt.  The  proper  development  of  the  brain  is,  also,  arrested ; 
and  tlius,  in  its  turn,  the  Mind  suffers  a  corresponding  injury.  Our  gen- 
eral promises  load  to  this  condunon,  and  our  primary  schools  confirm 
the  principle  in  a  lamentable  amount  of  broken  constitutions  andsmoth- 
crod  intellect.  This,  too,  is  one  of  our  evidences  of  the  substantive,  self- 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul ;  and  although  the  Instinctive  Principle  is 
equally  self-acting,  wo  here  come  upon  Uie  remarkable  distinction  that 
nothing  like  the  foregoing  has  ever  been  witnessed  from  the  severest  dia- 
cipltno  of  Instinct.  The  Soul  alone  supplies  these  phenomena ;  and,  firooi 
it8  incessant  operation  in  undermining  health,  or  disturbing  the  natural 
notion  of  tho  organic  viscera,  it  must  be  regarded  as  separating  the  Soul 
and  Instinct  widely  from  each  other. — ^Note  Hh  p.  1138. 

And  tlii8  lends  us  to  observe  another  and  greater  distinction ;  for, 
while  the  development  of  tho  Mental  Faculties  is  retarded  by  overtask- 
ing the  Mind  in  early  life,  just  tlie  contrary  effect  obtains  in  animals, 
lly  untiring  eeni,  and  the  lash  of  instruction,  Instinot  is  often  suscepti- 
hle  of  inthieuoes  in  the  infancy  of  animals,  and  only  then  ;  but  here,  again, 
it  18  ju8t  tho  reverse  with  Kenson  in  the  infancy  of  man.  This  distinc- 
tion is  also  oi  a  radical  nature  when  compared  with  the  improvements 
of  Kiw^on  at  later  periods  of  life ;  for  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 

th^  follow  in);,  fV\MBi  the  **Ltciure*  cm  Pkysioloffy^'*  by  the  aMe  and  eminent  Mr.  Lav- 

"  If  ih<^  inteUectnal  phenomena  of  man  reonir?  an  immaterial  principle  siurenaddad 
t\)  the  brain,  t^e  must  eoually  otmcede  it  to  tno$e  moTv  rational  animah  which  exhi^it 
manifestations  dirttrinc  fh^nrsk^me  of  the  human  family  only  in  de^r^fe.  If  we  p^aatt  it 
to  these,  wv  oannot  ncnijke  it  to  the  next  in  order,  and  V^  on  in  snooei^t^n  to  the  v^h«4e 
»ries — to  I  he  o\-*ter,  the  Msa^nemone,  the  polypi,  the  micn>scv»pio  acimalcuU-^.  1*  asy 
one  pn^pare*!  to'  admit  the  existence  of  immaterial  principles  in  all  these  CA*e<?  If  r<«, 
be  must  equally  reject  it  in  man." 

^  This  ar^rument  is  otf^en  ^tarin;  us  in  the  lace,  and  it  t<  qxute  time  that  it  shodd  b* 
«lemysl,  aithoujch  **pre)xAred  to  admit  the  existence  of  imn-.atcrial  pri::-ij:le>  i:i  all  t^ 
cases."  But,  wwivinc  ihe  assumptions  upon  which  the  conclusion*  are  fi^csie*!  h  i*  eri- 
^nt  that  the  anaK>^*  fails  as  soim  a*  wie  leiach  those  animals  which  exhit-i:  no  ralic&al 
Banifcstath>ns.  S^»  the  arj:nment  falls  u^'tn  its  own  fn>ur.d.  Nca-  is  :ba:  all ;  f  r.  a5  s 
most  case*  where  an  author  is  at  fault  aSout  principle,*.  Mr.  LawTf=ce  oc^Traii.-is  iia- 
*elf.    Thus,  in  another  place  he  nar^  that 

'*AUhjHich  the  external  wniaes  of  hrate  animals  <Tr  •>:<  iwtVtt.-  .v  -.^w-  .^-^  at :  ibca;|i 
y*  a^**i  cm^-v  Avnr  of  them  to  po«K:^«  ajaims  cL-trv^;  ct  ccmparsjon.  reSeciicc.  is2 
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<<  cuUivatkn  of  Instinct"  is,  in  reality,  no  such  thing,  since  it  subserves 
no  useful  purpose,  imd  manifests  itself  only  under  the  special  influences, 
respectively,  by  which  the  several  impressions  were  originally  produced. 
The  '<  tricks,"  &c.,  of  the  animal,  whenever  there  is  a  deviation  from  th^ 
natural  operation  of  Instinct,  require  suggestions  finom  the  associate  causes. 
Unlike  the  improvements  of  the  Rational  Faculty,  the  artificial  condition^ 
of  Instinct  do  not  operate  without  the  excitements  of  the  primary  causes, 
or  their  equivalents,  and  then  always  in  exact  conformity  with  the  nature 
of  the  external  cause.  In  other  words  (for  the  distinction  is  important), 
Reason  acts  independently  of  remote  causes ;  the  artificial  conditions  oi 
Instinct  require  the  agency  of  such  causes  to  bring  them  into  renewe^ 
manifestations.  In  the  former  case  the  senses  may  not  be  interested ;  in 
the  latter,  impressions  must  always  be  made  upon  sense  (as  in  seeing  and 
hearing),  and  transmitted  to  the  brain,  or  some  equivalent  nervous  cen<» 
tre,  when  Instinct  will  operate  in  an  automatic  manner.*  It  is  only  a 
display  of  those  low  analogies  between  Instinct  and  the  Soul  to  whidi  I 
have  referred.  Imitation,  in  a  higher  sense,  as  seen  in  parrot-talking, 
belongs  to  the  same  principle.  But  in  these  cases  it  is  more  constitu- 
tional, on  account  of  the  natural  prating  of  the  bird.  It  thus  becomes 
ingrafted  upon  its  notes,  and  will  therefore  display  itself  as  an  ofi&pring 
of  nature,  and  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and  without  any  extraneous  prompt- 
ing. What  is  thus  acquired  from  m^  by  the  parrot  and  magpie,  uid 
which  has  been  supposed,  even  by  Mr.  LodLC,  to  evince  a  Rational  Fac- 
ulty, is  derived  by  other  birds  from  other  sonpters,  particularly  by  the 
American  mocking-bird  and  cat-bird,  who  appropriate  the  notes  of  many 
other  warblers.  Now,  there  is  nothing  more  in  parrot-talking  than  in 
these  last  examples,  and  the  latter  is  just  as  much  an  evidence  of  a 
rational  &culty  as  the  former..  The  examples  go  towards  the  illustra- 
tion of  our  subject  in  showing  how  Instinct  is  adapted  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  organization  in  different  animals,  while  man,  through  his  Rational 
Faculties,  may  originaJte  an  endless  variety  of  vocal  music,  and  construct 
languages  for  himself  (§  241,  h). 

§  1078,  c.  Even  the  promptings  of  Instinct,  which  impel  animals  to 
search  after  food,  whether  for  present  or  future  use,  have  their  origin  in 
present  sensations.  What  is  prospective  in  this  resqpect  is  just  as  impul- 
sive as  migration,  and  as  little  allied  to  the  course  of  Reason.  The 
same  physiological  influences  of  hunger,  in  regard  to  immediate  wants, 
operate  in  the  infancy  of  man,  though  with  none  of  that  discrimination 
which  distinguishes  the  infant  animal ;  for  the  human  infismt  will  as 
readily  suck  at  all  things  else  as  at  the  breast.  Its  apparent  instinctive 
impulses  go  no  farther  than  the  movement  of  the  mouth ;  and  that  is  aU 
the  display  of  instinct  it  evinces,  unless  farther  shown  by  its  cries  when 
hunger  is  unappeased. 

Again :  as  soon  as  Reason  obtains  its  development,  it  displajrs  an  end- 
less variety  of  inventions  for  the  sustenance  of  Ufe,  which  are  wholly  irre- 
spective of  associationaarith  the  original  physiological  incitements,  but 
which  must  be  forever  a  recurring  cause  to  the  aniimd.  Whatever  simili- 
tude may  seem  to  exist  between  the  acts  of  Reason  and  the  acts  of  In- 
stinct in  procuring  food,  or  in  providing  for  the  future,  organic  influ- 
ences are  interested  in  the  latter  as  often  as  hunger  returns ;  and,  so  &r 
as  the  processes  are  dependent  in  animals  upon  the  ioscrutable  constitu- 
4ion  of  Instinct,  they  are  contra^tinguished  from  all  the  analogous  man- 
ifiBtations  in  man  by  their  undeviating  onifinrmity  in  animals,  and  ao- 

*  Ram's  system  of  Ikom-taming  is  a  comprehensive  illastration  of  the  principle.  AU 
horses  yield  at  once,  and  alike,  to  the  foot-strap,  as  would  a  machine.— 1861. 
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cording  also,  to  the  species  of  animals,  whUe,  also,  all  tbe  ludifidtiali  rf 
a  species  pursue  a  comnion  and  Qniform  way.  Tbus^  many  epeciea  htf 
wait  to  entrap  their  food,  and  allhougb  variously  according  to  tbe  na^ 
ture  of  the  species,  all  the  individuab  of  a  species  act  exactly  in  a  certva 
way,  while  others  pursue  a  diflerent  course,  and  neither  takes  forecast  be- 
yond the  present  sensation  of  hunger ;  while  in  some  species  which  «ttV 
eist  on  vegetable  food,  the  principle  operates  seemingly  after  the  nngmffawi 
manner  of  llcason  in  providing  for  their  future  wants. 

§  1078,  d.  And  here  we  come  upon  another,  and  very  broad  distiao- 
tion  between  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle ;  for,  as  admitted  by  all, 
the  greater  the  development  of  the  bmin  in  man,  so,  in  a  general  seostp 
are  the  manifestations  of  Ileason,  and  therefore  a  forecast  in  ^nfmiilff 
in  laying  up  food,  if  at  all  allied  to  Reason^  should  predominate  in  thoit 
which  have  the  greatest  amount  of  brain ;  and  here,  if  in  any  respect, 
there  should  be  the  greatest  display  of  Reason.  But  it  is  just  otherwiiW 
•wdth  all  tbe  superior  animals,  who  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  what 
tlicy  shall  eat ;  while  in  the  bee  and  ant,  where  there  are  only  ganglia 
for  the  nervous  centres,  there  is  an  anticipation  of  the  future  in  provi&ig 
for  the  young  which  surpasses  any  thing  known  of  the  human  race. 
WTiat  variety,  too,  in  the  Rtruct\irC8  which  they  rear  for  their  progeny, 
according  to  the  particular  species  in  each  genus,  but  always  the  aaisd 
with  each  species.  And  tlicn  the  focnl — just  as  methodically  of  a  preoM 
kind  as  the  act  of  providing  it.     The  whole  history  of  the  in  a© 

of  the  elephant  or  the  lion  mny  be  written  in  an  hour;  but  1  ouad 

a  gocwl-sized  book  necessary  for  tbe  amazing  operations  of  the  comnioil 
honey-bee.  He  described  the  doings  of  a  hive,  and  that  description  tdk  \ 
the  precise  history  of  all  past  and  of  all  future  hivesw  Tlie  diversified  ' 
acts  of  this  insect,  and  according  as  it  may  be  queen,  male,  or  drone,  seem 
like  the  complex  movements  of  some  elaborate  machinery,  which,  whto 
wound  up,  runs  on  in  one  precise  way  till  it  runs  down.  And  still  more 
estranged  from  l^ason,  and  utterly  beyond  its  grasp,  is  tbe  return  of  the 
bee  to  its  hive  through  miles  of  trucklesa  air,  and  the  unerring  flight 
of  tbe  carrier  pigeon  ;  nor  are  any  of  the  higher  animals  capable  of  this 
amazing  achievements,  which,  also,  grows  immediately  out  of  the  phyao- 
logical  arrangements  for  acquiring  food* 

§  1078,  e.  The  coiTcspondencc  between  the  peculiarities  of  InsUm^ 
and  the  mechanism  in  animal  and  organic  life  is  so  remarkably  full  sod 
perfect  in  its  design,  and  so  unlike  any  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Hti- 
man  Mind  in  their  connection  with  the  organs  and  functions  of  dlhcr 
division  of  life,  that  a  glance  at  the  former  will  contribute  farther  aid  in 
distinguishing  the  Soul  from  tlic  Instinctive  Principle,  and  in  prortng 
the  absolute  existence  of  Instinct  as  a  distinct  essence  of  the  brute  cre^ 
tion.  If  we  may  any  where  detect  the  Rational  Faculty  among  ani- 
mals, it  should  be  found  in  the  phenomena  that  arc  relative  to  tltdr 
means  and  modes  of  stihsistcnce. 

Now  it  ^ill  be  found  that,  in  every  species  ^  animal,  the  promptings 
of  Instinct  in  the  pui^int  of  food  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  pecuhari- 
ties  that  exist  in  the  organization  of  the  stomach,  and  the  moditicatioiss 
of  the  special  endo^Tncnts  of  the  gastric  juice  in  each  of  the  species  (as 
ect  forth  in  section  353),  by  which  one  species  is  enabled  to  convert  fleab, 
anotlier  nuts,  another  hay,  &c.,  into  one  homogeneous  substance  called 
chyme,  and  which,  from  man  to  the  lowest  tribes  of  warm-blooded  am* 
malSj  at  least,  is  apparently  alike  in  all^  whatever  the  nature  and  Um 
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▼arietj  of  the  food.  But  the  agreement  between  man  and  animals  is 
limited  to  that  result  in  its  connection  with  the  digestive  apparatus,  and 
as  it  relates  to  the  maintenance  of  organic  life.  What  is  true  of  the 
precise  adaptations  of  Instinct  to  the  organic  conditions,  and  its  invaria- 
ble operation  in  one  way,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal,  is  in  no 
waj  true  of  the  Human  Mind;  for  the  latter  operates,  in  this  respect, 
according  to  acts  which  involve  the  exercise  of  judgment,  reflection,  com- 
parison, &C.,  and  very  variously,  also,  according  to  individual  suggestions 
of  Reason,  Passion,  love  of  sensual  gratifications,  the  exigencies  of  dis- 
ease, &c 

Since,  therefore.  Instinct  has  its  special  constitution  conforming  to  the 
organization  of  the  stomach  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  gastric  juice,  we 
shall  see  how  far  it  is  related  in  its  peculiarities  to  other  varieties  in  the 
mechanism  of  organic  life,  by  considering  how  all  these  varieties  in  every 
species,  respectively,  have  an  equally  direct  reference  as  the  peculiarities 
of. Instinct,  to  the  special  organization  of  the  stomach,  and  special  con- 
stitution of  the  gastric  juice.  If,  therefore,  such  be  the  relation  of  the 
whole  mechanism  of  animals,  both  organic  and  animal,  to  the  special 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  gastric  jiiice  in  their  adaptations  to  the 
varieties  of  food  in  the  several  species,  it  is  obvious  that  Instinct  in  all 
the  species,  respectively,  must  be  constituted  with  a  corresponding  refer- 
ence to  every  part  of  the  organic  whole.  Now,  an  intestine,  claw,  hoof, 
tooth,  or  any  bone  of  an  unknown  animal  being  given,  we  may  construct 
a  skeleton,  say  firom  the  bone,  that  shall  be  true  to  nature  in  sdl  its  parts. 
We  may  thus  proceed  to  cover  it  with  muscles,  provide  it  with  claws  or 
hoofs,  and  special  kinds  of  teeth,  &c,  and,  lastly,  we  can  tell  from  that 
tooth,  or  claw,  or  hoof,  or  other  bone,  what  was  the  structure  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus,  and  to  what  kind  of  food  the  gastric  juice  was  specif- 
ically adapted,  and  what  were  the  peculiar  Instinct  and  habits  of  the 
animal ;  so  special  is  the  adaptation  of  all  other  parts  of  the  organism, 
both  in  animal  and  organic  life,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  stomach  in 
every  species,  and  so  exactly  conformable  are  the  Instincts  and  habits  of 
animals  to  all  that  vast  range  of  physical  peculiarities  in  the  several 
species  respectively. 

The  foregoing  is  also  true  of  man  as  it  relates  to  organization.  But 
who  could  surmise  from  any  part,  or  from  the  whole  of  his  organism, 
that  he  is  endowed  with  Rational  Faculties,  or  with  any  thing  more 
than  what  is  common  to  brute  animals  ?  Here  begins,  abruptly,  a  total 
distinction  between  man  and  animals — ^nothing  whatever  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  either  to  denote  the  ending  of  one  or  the  beginning  of  the  other. 
Nothing,  indeed,  but  analogy,  founded  upon  observation,  enables  us  to 
afilrm  with  certainty  the  same  principles  of  extinct  species  of  animals. 
Nothing  but  observation  informs  us  of  either  the  physical  or  mental  func- 
tions ;  for  neither  could  have  been  deduced  from  structure  alone.  And 
yet  analogy  is  so  perfect  a  guide  where  the  continuity  of  the  chain  is 
unbroken,  that  no  error  can  arise  in  scanning  the  Designs  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  so  far  as  they  are  submitted  to  human  inquiry.  But  analogy 
in  relation  to  Instinct  snaps  in  man.  This  might  render  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  know  the  great  fact,  had  all  the  species  of  quadruma- 
nous  animals  become  extinct  before  man  began  his  observations  in  nat- 
ural history.  The  subsequent  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  a  chimpanzee 
would  doubtless  have  been  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  proof  that  there 
bad  been,  at  leasti  other  beings  upon  earth  beaides  the  human  race  who 
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bad  enjoyed  ihe  prerogatives  of  Eeason,  and  so  a  descending 
imagined  down  to  the  polypi.*  But,  the  chimpanzee  i&  a  thou: 
less  endoweii  with  Instinct  than  the  honey-hee ;  and  we  have 
the  sense  of  instinctive  promptings  throughout  all  aoimal  tribes 
cemetl  about  objects  wliieh  Ueason  regards  as  only  tributarj  ioTi 
immetisurayy  liigher  occupations  of  the  Soul  which  have  no  relal 
whatever  to  those  of  the  Instinctive  Principle, — ^Note  Pp  p^  1142» 

§  1078,/.  However  the  foregoing  branch  of  our  inquiry'  (§  1078^ 
may  be  pursued,  it  will  always  result  in  the  same  uniform  way. 
sider,  for  example,  the  correspondence  between  the  Inst  in  eta  of 
and  their  weapons  of  ofience  and  defence;  each  species  of  antmab, 
all  the  individuals  of  a  species,  acting  defensively  or  ofibnsively 
ing  to  the  special  weapons  with  which  they  are  provided^      These 
of  preservation  have  a  direct  reference  to  organic  life,  and  Instinct, 
fore,  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  means.     The  various  provtsioni^ 
not  only  such  as  arc  actively  employed^  both  for  the  purpose  of  procur 
food  and  for  self-preservation,  like  the  weapon  of  the  liword-fifeh,  clat 
the  poison  of  serpents,  &c.,  but  others  for  the  simple  object  of  sclf-p 
tection,  such  as  horns,  the  quills  of  the  porcupine,  the  armour  of 
rhinoceros  the  sting  of  bees,  the  gnlvanitim  of  the  electrical  eel,  the 
of  t!ie  cuttle-fish,  &c*     Again,  certain  animals,  and  many  of  them 
inferior  orders,  as  some  species  of  cockroat^hes,  some  of  worms,  ofteuj 
feet  the  appearance  of  death  when  closely  pursued ;  and  when  thti 
seen  in  one  animal,  it  is,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  common  to  all 
individuals  of  the  species.     Many  other  animals  that   keep    near 
ground  are  protected  by  their  colour,  and  the  animal,  when  aJanned, 
close.     In  all  the  cases  there  is  a  manifest  unity  of  designs  whidi  < 
spire  togetlier  for  the  well-being  of  organic  life.     Whatever  may  be 
means  of  defence,  of  offence,  of  flight,  or  of  whatever  variety  or  jxmm 
cation,  they  are  adapted  to  all  the  mechanism  in  animal  life,  to  spe 
sensation,  &c.,  and  according  to  the  whole  will  be  the  special  proiii 
ings  of  Instinct. — Note  C  p.  1113. 

§  1078,  g.  Fear,  therefore^  operates  in  animals  impulsively,  while 
man  it  is  the  result  of  judgment,  reflection,  comparison,  and  his  in< 
of  dcfenoo  are  suggested  acconhngly.  Observe,  also,  another  fact  r 
tive  to  fear,  which  equally  separates  Instinct  from  the  Soul.  The  joi 
animal  will  turn  from  danger  about  as  impulsively  as  the  adult,  wli 
the  human  infant  will  thrust  its  hand  into  the  blaze  of  a  candle  sooi 
than  it  will  seize  the  nourishment  that  is  simultaneously  offered.  In  a 
mals,  indeed,  the  most  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  danger  prcv'^" 

ing  even  the  promptings  of  hunger.     Its  predominance  is  '1       _      vj 

for  the  preservation  of  organic  life,  and  such  are  their  exposurt^^  and 
limited  their  conceptions,  that  it  is  made  to  operate  with  great  unifon 
ity  and  instantaneousness.  In  man,  on  the  contrary,  its  impulses 
comparatively  feeble  and  slow,  and  so  far  as  it  obtains,  it  aims  at  a 
riety  of  objects  which  are  determined  by  the  decisions  of  He^son.  T 
principle,  in  animals,  is  evidently  allied  to  that  characteristic  which 
rects  their  migrations,  and  the  homew^ard  flight  of  the  bee. 

The  manifest  dependence,  in  man,  of  a  sense  of  danger,  and  his  exp 
dients  for  self- protection,  upon  the  Rational  Faculties,  has  led  to  compa 
isons  of  certain  Instinctive  perceptions  of  danger  in  animals,  with 
to  the  identity  of  Instinct  and  Reason,  of  which  one  of  the  stroaj 
often  seen  in  the  elephant  on  crossing  a  bridge,  or  embarking  on  a 

*  V^^tio  will  doubt  this,  now  that  the  riuc1i4jiu(Iih1  work  ofDARWui  On  tJke 
Sotciu  ttJU  matte  Ita  UDDeAranoef    See  d.  HII.  mo/^.— I860. 
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boat,  as  he  first  presses  the  bridge  or  the  boat  with  a  single  foot  to  learn 
their  stability.  But  this  example  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  purpose, 
since  Instinct  is  here  constituted  with  a  reference  to  the  weight  of  the 
animal,  who  would  be  otherwise  exposed  to  frequent  injuries ;  and  the 
associations  that  are  indispensable  to  safety  are  early  formed.  But  they 
go  no  farther,  and  this  particular  demonstration  is  seen  only  in  animals 
that  may  break  a  bridge  or  sink  a  boat  It  is,  therefore,  only  an  instance 
of  the  ordinary  impulsive  associations  which  are  always  in  operation  in 
cases  of  danger,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  the  careful  tread  of  the  smooth- 
shod  horse  whe^  about  stepping  upon  ice,  or  the  wariness  of  the  fox  and^ 
the  rat  in  eluding  the  trap,  or  the  various  expedients  of  the  squirrel  in 
dodging  the  sportsman,  or  the  cautious  nibble  of  the  fish,  &c  The  va- 
rieties in  these  examples  are  almost  as  great  as  the  species  of  animals, 
and  they  all  belong  to  the  exquisite  intuitive  principle  which  warns  them 
of  approaching  danger.  It  is  often  seen,  indeed,  in  the  aspect  of  mutual 
protection  among  animals  of  the  same  species,  when  it  always  operates 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  species.  The  crow  has  his  sentinel,  and 
the  affnghted  ant  communicates  its  alarm  by  a  peculiar  touch  of  its 
companion,  which  spreads  with  rapidity  from  one  to  another,  till  the 
whole  hive  is  quickly  thrown  into  this  paroxysmal  movement  And 
now,  if  this  analysis  be  pursued  through  an  obvious  series  of  analogies, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  habits  of  bees  in  relation  to  their  queen,  and 
many  other  remarkable  problems  in  the  histoiy  of  Instinct,  are  allied  to 
the  principle  which  I  have  just  considered. 

§  1078,  h.  Another  shade  of  difference  in  the  general  principle  occurs 
in  an  example  which  has  been  presented  by  Metaphysicians  to  illustrate 
the  supposed  identity  of  Instinct  and  Reason.  It  is  that  of  a  dog,  who 
has  appeared,  when  making  for  a  drifting  boat,  to  lay  out  the  plan  of 
first  ascending  the  bank  of  a  stream  above  the  boat,  that  the  distance 
between  himself  and  the  object  may  compensate  for  the  motion  of  the 
water,  which  would  otherwise  carry  him  below  his  destination.  I  pre- 
sent the  example  in  its  strongest  light,  and  as  implying  all  that  can  be 
surmised  of  a  rational  process  in  animals.  But,  with  all  instances  of  a 
similar  nature,  it  falls  within  the  common  laws  of  the  Instinctive  Prind- 
ple,  which  are  just  so  fal*  operative,  according  to  the  G^pedes  of  animal, 
as  shall  subserve  the  exigencies  of  life.  In  the  case  of  the  dog,  this  ani- 
mal is  more  or  less  addicted  to  the  water  (especially  the  individual  in 
question)^  and  his  Instinct  is  therefore  adapted  to  the  emergencies  that 
may  attend  that  temporary  mode  of  life.  He  early  acquires,  in  conse- 
quence, an  impulsive  apprehension  of  the  efiects  of  strong  currents  of 
water,  and  is  so  far  capable  of  forming  associations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  his  safety,  or  to  his  natural  wants.  The  instance  of  the  boat  is  one 
of  safety  and  of  want,  and  is  exactly  parallel  with  that  where  all  dogs 
will  elect  a  bridge  of  500  feet  in  prdference  to  swimming  the  width  of  a 
dozen.  The  knowledge  of  the  efiects  of  a  current  of  water  exceeds  but 
little  that  of  its  quality  of  wetting ;  and  when,  therefore,  a  dog  is  moved 
by  the  desire  of  bathing,  he  neglects  the  bridge  and  takes  to  the  water. 

Various  prejudices  and  misapprehensions  relative  to  supposed  instinct- 
ive acts  abound  in  the  community,  who  are  prone  to  the  most  favourable 
comparison  of  the  brute  with  his  lordly  associate.  The  rarity  of  appa- 
i«kit  evidences  of  Season  in  brutes,  and  the  mijoyment  of  what  is  thus 
unexpected  and  wonderful,  lead  the  multitude  to  seize  upon  what  is  ac- 
ddeptal  and  cany  it  to  the  account  of  Instinct.    An  example  of  thist. 
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which  has  often  gone  tho  round  of  the  public,  is  that  of  ibe  elepb«Qt  moii 
tbe  apple,  whcru  the  tismpting  morsel,  being  just  beyond  tho  graspix^ 
range  of  the  finimiirs  trunk,  was  made,  by  a  forcible  projectile  blow,  to 
rebound  within  its  reach  from  an  op|x)site  wall.  This  has  becii  thought 
to  be  but  little  inferior  to  a  game  at  billiards.  But  it  was  simplj  an 
act  of  imtation,  the  blow  being  designed  in  the  same  resentinciil  ii 
when  an  angry  mim  loses  all  rciieoa  and  castigates  a  stone  thht  hu 
caused  him  an  injuiy.— Note  P  p-  1121, 

§  107S,  i  The  Speculatist  points  to  the  care  with  which  anlnmb  pro 
%'ide  fur  their  young,  and  the  great  resemblance  between  them  and  num 
in  parental  attachments,  as  an  evidence  of  the  supposed  identity  of  Rea- 
son and  Instinct.  But  I  answer  that  this  is  much  more  seemiDg  Uum 
real,  and  that  however  the  principle  may  have  an  ultimate  refcreoee  U> 
the  well-being  of  organic  life  in  the  infancy  of  man^  it  embraces  in  kiixn 
far  loftier  objects,  and  prompts  to  an  endless  variety  of  uselVil  purpoeei 
in  the  care  of  his  progeny  which  have  not  the  least  connection  with  tJie 
eatigeticies  of  life,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  relative  to  tbe  cuUure, 
the  enjoyments,  the  morality,  the  ReJigion,  the  eternal  welfare  of  lh« 
Spiritual  parL  It  follows  them  through  all  the  stages  and  vicissitiido 
of  lifcj  rejoices  in  their  happiness,  and  grie\i?s  for  their  adTenatkih 
When  intercourse  fails,  every  expedient  is  devised,  from  tho  tardj  nitt* 
senger  to  the  electric  telegraph,  to  imptu^t  renewed  expressions  of  affee* 
tion,  and  fresh  hopes  of  prosperity.  And  how  is  it  on  the  part  of  the 
offspring  ?  Does  not  every  heart  beat  responsively  to  the  Dirioe  com^ 
mand  to  "honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother!"  And  c^n  there  U  • 
broader  distinction  between  tbe  attachments  of  animals  and  of  mankiaA  i 
than  what  Scripture  implies  and  what  man  pursues  t  The  very  att^^^^M 
ments  which  man  contracts  for  favourite  animals  flow  trom  the  Diffll^l 
sentiment  which  is  impressed  upon  his  Soul.  And  then  all  that  diJ^pUj 
of  sympathy  and  friendship  among  companions  of  mutual  thoughts,  or  of 
heartfelt  kindness  towards  the  faithful  and  trusty  servant,  or  tho  onivcr- 
sal  characteristic  known  as  the  sentiment  of  humanity — Tvhero,  I  sAy, 
shall  we  look  for  tho  dawning  of  these  mental  attributes  in  the  constilo- 
tion  of  Instinct  ?  And  wherein  arc  the  instinctive  movements  of  ani- 
mals towar<ls  their  otli-pring  related  to  human  affections?  Simply  fbf 
the  preservation  of  life,  and  thus  incidentally  for  the  perpetuation  of  tin 
species,  as  conclusively  shown  by  the  total  and  abrupt  disappearanoe  of 
brute  attachments  as  soon  as  the  ofTspring  can  provide  for  and  protect 
themselves,  and  this,  too,  at  ordained  times  according  to  the  ^lecies  of 
aniinaL  Nay  more ;  parents  antl  offspring  mutually  abandon  each  otbcr 
at  allotted  times,  and  turn  upon  e^ich  other.  The  principle  is  seen  ia 
full  operation,  and  in  its  largest  extent,  in  the  bird  while  batching  hm 
eggs.  She  may  be  in  expectation,  though  she  may  have  had  no  mocf 
ex]>erience  in  the  final  result  than  the  bee  on  Its  return  af\er  its  fot 
wandering  from  the  hive  j  nor  is  there  any  more  similitude  ^th  the  op*^ 
rations  of  reason  in  the  one  case  than  the  otlier ;  she  will  as  i^adUj  al 
upon  counterfeit  eggs  ii£  her  own  till  her  time  of  "  reckoning"  is  up,  and 
then  abandon  them. 

§  1078,  A%  The  same  distinction  (§  1078,  i)  exists  between  the  lore  ol 
the  scxea  in  the  human  race  and  what  is  observed  of  the  sexual  rela- 
tions in  the  brute  creation,  and  is  not  less  opposed  than  our  other  &oli 
to  the  assumed  identity  of  Rcxison  and  Instinct.  Like  all  else  in  ndaCaon 
to  the  latter,  the  impulse  is  totally  restricted  to  the  perpetuation  of  or* 
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ganic  life.  In  thc^  human  species  the  same  impulse  is  as  a  spark  in  a 
blaze  of  fire.  The  principle  of  love  takes  in  its  scope  the  loftiest  senti- 
ments of  Mind,  and  anticipates  all  the  intellectual  endearments  of  domes- 
tic society,  and  yields  a  grateful  tribute  to  its  munificent  Author.  If 
there  be  a  low  analogy,  it  is  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  is  nearly  lost  in  the 
sublimity  of  its  intellectual  accompaniments.  Nor  can  there  be  a  paral- 
lel suggested  between  Reason  and  Instinct  more  degrading  to  man,  or 
more  unjust  to  his  Maker,  or  more  characteristic  of  a  perverted  mind, 
than  that  which  is  so  oflen  drawn  in  respect  to  human  and  brute  afiec- 
tions.  Yet  he  who  makes  it  has  a  better  opinion  of  himself,  and  only 
thinks  so  of  the  rest  of  his  race. 

§  1078,  /.  And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  very  remarkable  distinc- 
tion between  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle  known  as  Conscience,  1 
employ  the  term  in  its  popular  acceptation,  as  meaning  the  ability  and 
the  impulse  of  man  to  decide  on  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  his 
own  actions  and  affections,  and  to  instantly  approve  or  condemn  them 
according  to  their  nature.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  observed  in 
animals.  It  is  purely  intellectual,  and  has  a  clear  reference  to  the  moral, 
Religious,  and  social  condition  of  the  human  race.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  apparent  in  some  animals,  as  when  the  dog,  for  example,  mani- 
fests a  sense  of  wrong  when  he  surprises  the  game  in  a  manner  opposed 
to  his  instruction,  or  does  other  analogous  acts.  But  this  manifestation 
happens  only  under  the  influence  of  those  physical  causes  which  led  him' 
to  act  more  habitually  in  a  difierent  manner.  The  sense  of  wrong  does 
not  originate  from  the  act,  or  on  account  of  the  act,  but  is  excited  by 
the  presence  of  his  master,  whom  he  associates  with  the  suffering  which 
he  endured  when  his  Instinct  was  undergoing  discipline,  and  thus  re- 
solves itself  into  a  dread  of  punishment.  It  is  therefore  exactly  analo- 
gous to  all  the  other  functions  of  Instinct  which  I  have  indicated,  and 
forms  the  limit  of  associations  of  which  animals  are  capable. — Note  P. 

§  1078,  m.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  that  other  principle,  scarcely 
less  universal  and  impulsive  than  conscience— a  love  of  Fame  and  a  de- 
sire to  live  in  the  memory  of  posterity  ?  The  question  becomes  ridicu- 
lous in  its  application  to  animals,  and  is  hardly  less  so,  in  an  abstract 
sense,  as  it  relates  to  man.  But,  as  an  incentive  to  laudable  action,  it  is 
a  noble  offspring  of  Reason,  and  as  significant  of  the  Soul's  immortality 
it  rises  into  subUmity. 

§  1078,  n.  And  what  of  Religion?  What  of  the  universal  desire  of 
immortality  ?  What  of  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  a  Superior  Being  t 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  animals  have  no  other  knowledge  of  their 
own  existence  than  what  arises  from  present  sensations ;  and  should  a 
chimpanzee  be  seen  bowing  even  to  an  idol,  it  would  be  a  greater  phe- 
nomenon than  the  expostulation  of  Balaam's  ass. 

§  1078,  o.  Even  memory^  as  it  belongs  to  animals,  is  nothing  but  an 
association  awakened  by  some  present  impression  upon  the  senses.  It  is 
indispensable,  however,  to  many  of  their  wants  and  habits,  and  hence  is 
so  strongly  pronounced  in  many  species  that  they  will  recognize  objects 
after  a  separation  for  long  intervals  of  time,  particularly  where  strong 
impressions  had  been  made,  as  between  the  dog  and  his  master,  and  wild 
beasts  and  their  former  keepers.  In  man,  on  the  contrary,  memory  is 
often  relative  alone  to  acquirements  which  the  mind  has  made  through 
its  own  prooesses  of  reflection,  and  they  may  be  as  vast  and  profound  as 
the  elaborate  indocticna  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  universal  law 
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This  brings  ns  to  the  particular  application  of  our  subject,  the  simple 
subserviency  of  Instinct  to  the  exigencies  of  organic  life.  Here  it  is,  in 
the  well-marked  metamorphic  animals,  that  it  is  distinctly  seen  that  all 
its  modifications  keep  pace,  jt>artjMU9u,  with  the  changes  of  organization, 
and  that  the  law  is  exactly  coincident  with  that  which  respects  the 
changes  of  structure,  and  is  designed  alone  to  fulfil  the  necessities  of  the 
latter.  They  equally  spring  from  a  common  principle  of  mutation  im- 
planted in  the  germ. 

§  1078,  q.  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  comparative  independ- 
ence of  the  Soul  in  the  exercise  of  its  highest  functions ;  when,  also,  cer- 
tain anatomical  facts  between  man  and  animals  will  be  reviewed  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  them  in  yet  other  relations  to  the  Soul  and  Instinct. 

Although  there  be  a  co-operation  of  the  brain  with  the  Soul  in  all 
acts  of  intellection,  it  does  not  follow  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
Rational  may  not  act  in  greater  independence  of  the  organ  than  the  In- 
stinctive faculty.  Just  otherwise,  indeed ;  for  my  argument  to  this  ef- 
fect is  founded,  in  part,  upon  the  distinctions  which  I  have  indicated  be- 
tween the  Soul  and  Instinct,  and  upon  what  I  am  about  to  say  of  the 
general  coincidence  between  the  brain  of  man  and  of  the  highest  or- 
ders of  animals,  though  an  opposite  conclusion  has  been  deduced  fix)m 
this  relation.  But  the  inference  as  to  the  equal  dependence  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Soul  and  Instinct  upon  a  concurrent  action  of  the  brain  or 
its  equivalent  has  also  depended  upon  a  n^lect  of  the  distinction  in  their 
attributes,  or  an  assumption  that  there  is  no  difference.  The  analogy 
in  such  a  case  would  be  sound  and  conclusive  so  £»*  as  it  respects  man 
and  the  approximate  animals.  But  our  premises  are  indisputable,  that 
all  the  higher  acts  of  intellection,  everything  which  falls  within  the 
province  of  Reason,  have  no  existence  in  animals.  It  is  the  only  thing, 
indeed,  which  ess^itially  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute,  and  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive  against  the  somewhat  prevailing  doctrine  that  man 
was  once  a  member  of  the  quadrumanous  race.  We  have  also  seen  that 
Instinct  is  more  comprehensive  in  many  insects  where  a  ganglion  takes 
the  place  of  a  brain,  and  far  more  allied  in  its  operations  to  the  plans 
of  Rieason,  than  in  the  highest  order  of  animals,  and  is  often  as  mature 
in  the  new-bom  as  in  the  adult  being ;  and  since,  also,  the  organization 
of  the  brain  of  the  higher  animals  is  greatly  like  that  of  man,  but  with- 
out any  of  his  intellectual  functions^  we  must  logically  conclude  that 
what  is  so  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  Soul,  and,  as  generally  granted, 
allied  to  God  Himself  acts  in  greater  independence  of  the  brain  than 
does  simple  Instinct.  But,  so  inscrutable  are  its  connections,  as  well 
as  those  of  Instinct,  with  the  organ  in  which  it  resides,  that  I  shall  not 
trespass  beyond  the  limits  which  are  prescribed  by  observation.  Our 
facts  terminate  abruptly  at  this  point,  and  mystery  begins.  But  we  may 
pursue  the  facts,  and  reason  upon  them  as  upon  the  most  tangible  evi- 
dence. We  will  therefore  interrogate  other  proof  in  support  of  my  con- 
clusions.— Notes  Pp  p.  1142,  Qq  p.  1145. 

We  have  seen  that  every  variety  of  cerebral  structure,  from  its  approx- 
imation to  man's  in  the  higher  animals  to  its  disappearance  in  a  scarcely 
ajjppreciable  ganglion  in  the  lower  tribes,  is  attended  throughout  with  un- 
oeviating  and  perfect  manifestations  of  Instinct,  though  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  while  they  are  only  dimly  seen  in  the  human  spe- 
cies. This,  in  nsped  to  Instinct,  is  conformable  with  all  analogy  as  it 
r^ards  oth^  organs  where  the  results  depend  upon  anatomical  structure 
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acting  through  the  principle  of  Organic  Life,  There  is  every  varietj, 
for  example,  in  the  organizalion  of  the  liver,  from  its  greatest  elabora- 
tion in  man  and  the  higher  animnb  until  we  meet  with  it  in  the  lower 
orders  as  a  buiullo  of  tubes  or  a  simple  sac.  Yet  in  all  it  generates  a 
product  wliitli  h  nearly  the  same,  and  w^hich  performs  the  same  office 
ihroiighout.     And  so  of  the  kidneys,  salivary  gland^  stomach,  &.C. 

So  fur  the  analogy  is  complete  tjetvveen  Instinct  and  its  or^an  and  the 
Principle  of  Life  and  all  parts  of  the  body  which  that  Principle  animates. 
But  Instinct,  as  we  have  seen  (§  107G,  a-c%  must  not,  thereforcj  lic  con- 
founded with  organic  products.  The  analogy,  indeot],  goes  with  our 
other  facts  in  showing  that  it  is  the  €au5e  of  certain  results  through  the 
instrumentality  of  tlie  brain,  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  nervous  ^ystemt 
as  the  Friuciple  of  Life  is  the  caus^  of  other  results  in  and  through  that 
same  system  of  organs  and  every  other  variety  of  structure. 

Coming  to  the  brain  of  man,  the  foregoing  analogy  totally  fails  aa  it 
respects  the  manifestations  of  Keason  and  lui^tinct.  There  is  an  cndle» 
vadoty  of  I  he  former,  hut  scarcely  a  real  exhibition  of  tlie  latter.  We 
see  all  in  the  stnicture  of  the  fully  developed  animal  brain  that  can  be 
detected  in  the  human,  or  with  only  the  modifications  that  are  incident 
to  approximate  species,  but  a  perfect  blank  as  it  rei^pects  Ihe  Hntional 
Faculties.  The  analog}^  however,  is  complete  in  man's  so  fur  as  the 
brain  subserves  all  that  Instinct  can  discharge  among  the  animal  tnb<8» 
and  all  that  is  relative  to  the  latter  in  the  contributions  which  the  nerv- 
0UB  system  makes  to  orgainc  life.  The  only  difference  here  is  the  substi* 
tution  of  the  Intellectual  for  the  Instinctive  functions;  and  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  manifestations  of  Instinct,  and  all  the  influence  of  the  passions 
upon  the  organs  of  organic  life^  are  demonstrative  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  bniin  with  the  Soul.  But  the  moment  we  leave  this  ground,  and 
approat'li  ihe  abstract  operations  of  tlic  higher  faculties  of  the  Soul,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  indiciition  that  the  brain  has  any  functional  connec- 
tion with  the  processes,  however  much  its  integrity  may  be  necessary; 
and  the  only  foundation  for  the  conclusion  that  such  connection  exists 
is  the  analogy  which  is  supplied  by  Kcason  in  its  exercise  of  the  voluntary 
and  other  Instinctive  functions  of  animals  (^  1078  a,  kcS), 

Again:  we  have  seen  that  in  the  infimcy  of  man  the  Mind  La  inoper* 
ative,  while  the  Instinctive  Principle  of  animals  is  nearly  as  active  and 
comprehensive  in  tlieir  earliest  as  in  their  latest  stage  of  eidstence.  Wc 
have  also  seen  that  Instinct  is  susceptible  of  artificial  impressioDSy  nssem* 
bling  education,  in  the  infancy  of  animals,  and  only  then.  This  distiQ<>- 
tion  can  proceed  only  from  a  radical  difference  betw^een  the  Soul  an4 
Instinct;  and  the  attendant  final  causes  of  tlmt  diiference  consist  in  ihe 
special  design  of  the  Sonl  for  Rational  functions  when  the  body  is  su^ 
ciently  luatnrc  for  any  practical  purj>oses,  and  of  Instinct  for  the  simple 
uses  of  the  body*  The  necessity  of  Instinct,  it  may  be  farther  said,  is 
superseded  in  man  notordyby  the  endowments  of  I^ason  when  it  comes 
into  individual  operation,  but  by  its  delegated  offices  befoi-e  its  develop* 
ment  takes  place,  while  no  such  protective  care,  as  a  general  fact,  enn 
be  extended  by  the  Instinctive  Principle  to  the  new-liorn  animah  Ilcncc^ 
therefore,  as  there  are  no  superfluities  in  Nature,  Instinct  is  in  full  o^ 
eration  at  the  birth  of  animals^  when  there  is  no  display  of  it  in  the  bu^ 
man  race,  nor  is  the  Soul  only  slowly  developed  in  its  liational  faculties. 
And  thus  do  the  physiological  facts,  tlie  manifestations  of  licason  and 
of  Instinct,  and  the  final  causes  concur  together* 
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And  now  comes  up  the  remarkable  anatomical  fact,  which  goes  also 
to  the  same  conclusions  (although  supposed  to  be  in  opposition  to  them), 
that  Instinctive  acts  are  irrespective  of  the  progressive  stages  of  cere- 
bral development,  while  those  of  the  Human  Mind  await  that  develop- 
ment. This  corresponds,  in  respect  to  animals,  exactly  with  what  we 
know  of  the  general  maturity  of  the  functions  of  all  other  parts  at  all 
stages  of  life,  and  with  what  we  have  seen  of  the  objects  of  Instinct 
and  Beason,  since  the  former  must  be  in  early  operation  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  Organic  Life,  while  the  Soul,  in  the  complexity  of  its  functions, 
and  according  to  its  objects,  is  only  ready  to  act  when  the  brain  shall 
have  acquired  sufficient  maturity  for  those  endless  physical  impressions 
which  come  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  from  which  the  Soul 
gathers  its  earliest  treasures  of  knowledge. 

Such,  then,  is  the  relative  aspect  in  which  must  be  regarded  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  progressive  development  and  maturity  of  the 
brain  and  the  operations  of  Mind  in  early  life ;  the  development  or  ma- 
turity of  the  brain  having  as  well  a  reference  to  the  multifarious  physi- 
cal contributions  from  the  Senses,  as  to  their  appropriation  by  the 
Soul ;  while,  also,  the  admirable  Design  obtains  of  rendering  the  brain 
complete  in  all  its  relations  to  the  organs  of  Organic  Life  from  the  mo- 
ment of  birth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  endowment  for  the  uses  of  the 
Soul  exactly  progressive  with  those  physical  developments  of  oth,er  parts 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  objects  of  Reason  at  the  different  stages  of 
advancing  life.  The  Design  is  inexpressibly  sublime  in  its  numerous, 
yet  distinct  involutions  as  they  relate  to  organic  and  animal  life  and  the 
uses  of  Reason.  The  Soul,  therefore,  may  be,  abstractly  considered,  in 
as  perfect  a  state  in  infancy  as  at  any  stage  of  life. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  besides  the  physical  development  of  the  bnun 
which  is  requisite  for  the  impression  of  natural  objects,  that  maturity 
of  the  organ  is,  also,  as  a  part  of  th^  design,  a  necessary  medium  through 
which  the  Soul  may  appropriate  the  impressions.  Having  made  these 
advances,  the  Soul  comes  to  act  in  more  or  less  independence  of  sensa- 
tion, and  to  multiply  knowledge  by  its  own  efforts.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
peculiarly  useful  to  my  purposes  that  aberrations  are  seen  of  occasional 
displays  of  Reason  in  early  childhood  which  are  surpassed  at  adult  age 
only  by  genius  of  the  highest  order.  In  some  of  these  rare  instances 
there  had  been  only  the  most  slender  antecedent  relative  knowledge  ac- 
quired through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  but  the  Soul  itself  originated 
its  own  vast  conceptions,  carried  them  into  a  variety  of  practical  appli- 
cations without  the  instrumentality  of  foreign  aid,  and  to  an  extent 
where  erudition,  with  all  the  appliances  of  sense  and  the  facilities  of 
instruction,  falls  far  short  of  equal  achievements — as  witnessed  in  the 
institution  of  mathematical  principles  and  processes.  And  here  we 
strengthen  our  position  by  the  converse  rule,  since  in  none  of  the  cases 
has  there  been  a  ratio  in  the  advances  of  Mind  corresponding  with  the 
advancing  maturity  of  the  brain,  while  in  some  the  early  intellectual 
ability  has  settled  down  at  adult  age  to  a  common  mediocrity.  In  the 
latter  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  progress  of  the  brain  has  em- 
barrassed the  Rational  Faculties.  Again,  there  is  every  gradation  in 
Reason  from  the  Hottentot  to  the  highest  order  of  genius.  There  are  no 
two  individuals  alike  either  in  its  compass  or  in  the  manner  of  its  exer- 
cise. How  different  is  all  this  with  Instinct,  which  directs  every  indi- 
vidual of  every  species  of  animal  in  one  uniform  way,  and  no  one  of 
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them  enjoys,  ihrougliout  all  generations,  any  difTereot  ar  greater  endow- 
ment than  all  the  rest. 

And  thus  do  the  contrast*  between  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  PrinciplE 
correspond  ^«th  the  anatomical  contrasts,  both  as  they  relates  to  the  braia 
of  man  and  of  animaK  and  to  the  human  brain  and  other  organs  in  the 
state  of  infancy,  and  with  the  coincidences  in  function,  instinctive  and 
organic,  between  the  brahi  of  animals  or  its  equivalent  and  other  oj 
at  all  stages  of  life.  And  here,  too,  should  be  brought  into  review 
has  been  said  of  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  upon  the  JVIind 
associate  organ,  and  through  thojse  influences  upon  the  whole  organtSBl^ 
by  overtasking  the  Mind  in  early  life,  while  no  such  injorie^  are 
taincd,  but  the  contrary  realized,  by  a  severe  exercise  of  Instinct  in  tint 
infancy  of  animals  (§  oG3-5G8). — Note  Pp  p.  1142. 

§  1078,  r.  It  may  be  now  well  to  inquire  into  what  is  meant  by  utes,' 
and  whether  there  be  generally  any  definite  conception  of  their  nature, 
and,  by  ascertaining  the  facts,  endeavour  to  show  by  this  method  that 
the  earliest  acquirements  through  the  instramentality  of  the  seosei 
demonstrate  the  self-acting  and  originating  endow^ment  of  JVIind,  and  that 
it  is  distinguished,  at  its  very  dawning,  from  the  Instinctive  Principle^ 
by  the  chanict eristic  of  forming  ideas  of  the  nature  of  objects.  Thifi  in- 
quiry, like  the  rest,  belongs  alone  to  the  Physiologist,  liow,  then,  doc3 
sensation  give  rise  to  what  are  recognized  as  ideaif  by  Reason  1  Yh> 
imiu-esfiions  transmitted  to  the  brain  through  the  organs  of  sense,  or 
as  may  arise  from  internal  causes,  do  not,  certainly,  constitute  the 
as  is  apt  to  be  supposed;  and,  according  to  my  demonstration,  tlie  im 
pressions  made  upon  the  brain  cannot,  through  any  physical  or  cbemical 
influenecs  upon  tlie  organ,  eUcit  the  ideas  from  the  oi^an  itself.  The 
imprcFi^iotis  nnist,  therefore,  of  necessity^  call  into  action  a  Principle  or 
Agent  by  whlcli  the  ideas  are  alone  formed  *,  from  which  it  appears  thai 
the  process,  by  wliieb  the  Mind  seizes  and  appropriates  impres&ions  trans- 
mitted through  the  organs  of  sense,  is  similar  to  that  by  which  it  molti- 
plies  and  originates  ideas.  It  is  true,  animals  have  the  capacity  of  form- 
ing  ideas  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  promptings  of  sensation,  nod 
upon  impulsive  associations  with  the  past  that  may  be  awakened  by  re- 
ncwed  sensations  of  a  more  simple  nature.  But  they  stop  there.  They 
are  merely  ideas  of  seni^ation ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  results  of 
sensation  in  man  tcrnunate  in  intellectual  images  which  have  no  anrnlo- 
gies  in  the  brute  creation,  and  these  are  the  essential  final  cause  of  the 
human  SouL  It  is  the  Soul,  therefore,  which,  mainly,  does  the  ivork  to 
acts  of  intelicction,  while,  in  respect  to  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation,  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  intenial  causes  like  that  of  hunger,  supply  the  niaieK* 
als.  This  is  enough  for  my  purposes;  and  it  will  be  as  vain  to  inqiiii^ 
into  the  modtt^  operandi  of  the  Mnd  in  its  abstract  operations^  or  io  its 
perception  of  external  objects,  or  how  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
nerves  of  sense,  or  what  their  nature,  or  how  they  arc  transmitted  by  thtf 
nerves  to  the  brain,  or  how  they  call  tlie  Mind  or  Instinct  into  action,  a» 
to  interrogate  the  viodm  operandi  of  Creative  Energy. 

§  1078,  if.  In  drawing  to  the  close  of  our  subject,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  inquire  whether  there  be  more  than  one  species  of  the  human  race-Hi 
question  wliich  is  unusually  agitated  at  the  present  day. 

Taking  the  extremes  of  the  race  in  physical  and  intellectual  deTel0p- 
roent,  it  appears  to  have  been  definitively  shown  that  there  are  no  ana- 
tomical characteristics  which  distinguish  them  as  different  specie^  tal^ 
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on  the  contrary,  mark  them  as  one.  All  the  difierences  are  susceptible 
of  ready  explanation  through  the  influences  of  climate,  habits,  &c.,  un- 
less, perhaps,  the  black  color  of  the  African  (§  604-611).  The  Malpi- 
ghian  rete  is  abandoned  as  fiallacious,  and  the  color  of  all  the  races  is 
now  known  to  depend  upon  carbonaceous  matter  deposited  upon  the 
surface  of  the  true  skin,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  intensity.  The 
greater  tint  of  the  Negro  has  been  referred,  in  a  very  ingenious  Essay  by 
Professor  MUUer  of  Brussels,  to  the  hot  and  arid  climate  which  the  dlark- 
est  of  that  race  inhabit.  But,  with  all  his  erperience  in  those  r^ions, 
he  is  mistaken  in  his  important  point  that  the  newborn  Negro  is  white; 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  influences  of  deficient  oxygen  and  dryness  of  the 
air  in  occasioning  the  deposition  and  fixedness  of  the  cutaneous  carbon 
is  inapplicable  to  the  North  American  Indian,  whose  skin  is  as  dark  in 
his  extreme  Northern  as  Southern  limits;  nor  has  a  Northern  climate 
exerted  a  bleaching  efiect,  in  many  generations,  upon  the  Negro  in 
America.  MUller's  theory,  therefore,  of  excess  of  carbon  in  the  blood 
from  an  inadequate  supply  of  oxygen  by  the  rarefied  air  of  the  tropics,  is 
invalidated  by  the  exceptions  before  us.  Nevertheless,  peculiarities  of 
climate  have,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  all  the  shades  of  color,  unless  that 
of  the  Negro  form  an  exception  (§  610).  A  simultaneous  lusua  natura  of 
a  male  and  female  blacky  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  Negro,  may  have  given 
origin  to  the  race.     (Vide  Med.  and  Physiolog.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  640.) 

d  1079,  a.  Such  are  the  conclusions  (§  1069-r-1078)  to  which  the  evi- 
dence of  anatomical  and  physiological  facts  have  successively  led ;  nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  others  will  see  in  the  demonstrations  that  man  is 
an  animal  only  in  his  physical  being ;  that  in  Mind  he  is  far  less  allied 
to  the  things  of  the  earth  than  he  is  to  their  Author ;  and  will  realize  a 
corroboration  of  their  own  conceptions,  that  the  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle  are  so  far  differently  constituted  as  implied  by  the  ultimate  ex- 
istence of  one  in  an  abstract  condition,  while  the  other  shares  the  destiny 
of  organic  life.  They  will  see,  I  say,  a  new  ground  of  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  in  the  perishable  nature  of  Instinct.  And  if 
this  be  so,  they  will  see  in  my  premises  and  conclusions  a  contradistinc- 
tion between  God  and  Nature,  and  what  is  equivalent  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  Creative  Spirit,  in  which  alone  the  Thinking 
part  of  man  can  have  had  its  origin.  And,  coming  to  other  details  in 
relation  to  man,  they  will  realize  in  the  Mosaic  declaration  that  "  the 
Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrib  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  Saul"  an  Inspiration 
from  Him  Who  "created  man  in  His  Own  Image,"  and  repose  with 
equal  confidence  in  the  assurance  that,  although  "  the  dust  shall  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the  SpirU  shall  return  unto  the  God  Who  gave  it." 
They  will  abide  in  the  emphatic  distinctions  between  the  dust,  the 
breath,  and  the  Soul,  and  regard  the  Spirit  as  a  special  gifl,  a  new  Cre- 
ation, and  the  body  as  referring  to  materials  already  in  being,  and  which 
were  designed  in  their  organic  state,  and  kindled  into  life,  to  connect  the 
Spiritual  part  with  the  material  world ;  and  they  will  also  see  in  the  lim- 
itation of  the  statement  as  to  the  Soul  of  man  what  is  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  Instinct. 

Hence  it  follows,  if  Revelation  be  received  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
Soul  and  the  death  of  Instinct,  it  must  be  received,  also,  as  revealing  a 
ftmdamental  distinction  between  them,  and  should  operate  as  a  perfect 
barrier  with  all  those  who  uphold  the  SoriptareB  against  the  common 
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prejudice  of  identifying  Instinct  and  Reason,  as  confounding  the  revealed 
distiuction,  and  therefore  promoting  infidelity  in  its  aim  at  materialism 
and  annihilation. — Notes  Pp  p,  1H2,  <^Q  p,  1145. 

S  107 It,  L  The  foregoing  subject  has  been  pursued  by  the  Author  in 
a  long  Article  upon  "  Theoretical  Geology,'*  in  the  ^^Prottstimt  Epis^^pai 
Qttarkr/ff  Iteinew,*^  New  York,  April,  1856,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  defend,  upon  scientific,  philological,  and  geological  grounds,  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  Narratives  of  Creation  and  of  the  Noachian 
Flood  ;  and^  should  he  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  will  justify  the 
pnblication  of  the  larger  work  to  which  he  referred  in  the  original  edi- 
tion of  the  Essay  on  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  and  which  is  now  completed, 
he  will  submit  it  to  the  press.  His  main  diihcuUy  is  the  general  concur- 
rence of  the  Keligious  press  in  the  rcYolutionary  views  of  Theoretical 
Geology,  though,  in  saying  this,  nothing  more  is  intended  than  a  @^imple 
represenUition  of  the  facts.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  a  hearing 
can  be  obtained — ^ccrtainly  not  a  publislier  at  his  own  risk.  The  Author 
makes  this  statement  in  consideration  of  his  former  announcement  that 
such  a  work  was  on  hand. — ^See  Sitpplement,  p.  923-928,  ^^  1085. 

The  '*  Keview  of  Theoretical  Geology,'*  to  which  reference  is  now 
made  (extending  to  120  pages),  is  an  epitome  of  the  larger  work,  and  is 
believed  by  the  Author,  and  by  better  judges,  to  bo  incontrovertible. 
ITiis  is  said,  liowever,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  a  criticism  which 
may  either  di&courage  the  Author  in  a  farther  attempt,  or  prove  to  him 
im  incentive  to  go  on  with  his  solitary  work.  He  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, Rome  encouragement  in  a  critical  review  of  Hugh  Miller's  posthu- 
mous work  on  the  **  IV^ttimontf  of  (he  Iiocl:^\"  which  occupies  five  pages  of 
the  We,*?tminster  Review  for  Julj^  1857,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
contrast  with  an  otherwise  a[iparently  universal  shout  of  applause.* 

§  1 080.  Again  :  such  is  the  nature  of  our  premises,  that,  if  the  Soul 
of  man  he  immaterial^  so  is  the  Instinct  of  animals.  There  are,  more- 
over, no  violent  transitions  in  nature.  The  material  existences,  especial- 
ly the  organic,  pass  gi*adually,  as  it  were,  into  each  other.  And  so,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  it  is  with  the  immaterial,  from  brute  to  man,  trom 
man  to  angels,  from  angels  to  God. 

"Of  syttcnis  posisiblp,  if  *tb  confessed 
Thiit  Wisdom  f  rifmiti^  must  form  tbe.beat^ 
W^here  ttU  must  faU  or  not  coUerent  be, 
And  iill  that  rises,  rise  la  due  dc^jrce ; 
'riiL'n,  in  the  scale  ot reasoniHff  /{/?,  'tis  plain, 
Tbore  uitn^t  he  soinowhere  such  a  rnnk  &3  man  ; 
And  nil  t&c  tjiicstion  (wranglti  eV-r  *o  loag) 
Is  oalj  this  ;  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong?" 

But  we  have  also  seen  from  our  premises  that,  as  soon  as  Instinct 
fihall  have  fultilled  its  objects,  it  perishes  with  the  life  of  tbe  animal; 
since,  especially,  all  its  present  uses  are  limited  to  the  want#  of  the  bodj» 
Nor  will  its  extinction  aftect  the  analogy  of  which  we  predicate  its  nw- 
matcrialitff,  nor  contradict  in  tlie  least  the  immortality  of  the  8ouL  We 
deduce  the  latter,  apart  from  lievelation,  not  from  the  Soul's  immatmal' 
%,  but  from  some  of  the  facts  which  contradistinguish  it  from  Instinct^ 
that  all  its  higher  fjiculties  have  no  relation  to  the  uses  of  the  body,  and 
from  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  them  and  the  Attributes  of  the 
Creator,  We  infer,  also,  the  immateriality/  of  the  Soul,  in  part,  from  die 
same  analogy ;  though  h  is  essential  to  this  analogy  tliat  it  be  conceded 
that  the  Omniscient,  Omui present,  and  Omnipotent  Being  is  as  difiereut 
•  A  protest  against  the  geological  and  flstronomical  perversions  of  Holy  Writ  has  jasi 
beca  at^tivd  ^btiu)  by  two  h\m*iTft^  w:to\thii^,\-  %tm\\.Vi:K  mtivi  of  Grcut  Britiia. 
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from  the  inert  matter  of  which  He  is  the  Author  as  their  manifestations 
are  different  from  each  other.  And  again,  if  these  premises  be  admitted, 
it  follows  that  mmaterialUyj  or  something  totally  distinct  from  matter,  is 
indispensable  to  the  unlimited  duration  of  the  Almighty,  and  therefore 
that  it  must  be  rendered  equally  so  to  the  Soul.  But  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Creator  carries  with  it  a  full  admission  of  His  immateriality, 
otherwise  matter  would  be  self-existent,  and  God  and  the  Universe  would 
be  on  common  ground.  The  latter  is  replete  with  design,  and  that  is 
the  most  tliat  could  be  affirmed  of  the  former.  Neither  should  depend 
for  its  existence  upon  the  other ;  nor,  as  we  have  seen,  can  matter  cre- 
ate matter  (§  14  c).     Matertalisnij  therefore,  ia  pantheistn — atheism. 

It  need  not  be  repeated  that  the  immateriality  of  Instinct  is  inferred 
from  its  feeble  analogies  to  the  Soul,  though  not  in  the  least  to  any  man- 
ifestations of  those  attributes  which  ally  the  Soul  to  its  Maker.* 

§  1081.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  materialism^  in  its  proper  accepta- 
tion, and  the  question  as  to  the  materiality  of  the  Soul,  are  distinct  from 
each  other,  since  the  former  denies  the  existence  of  the  Soul  as  a  sub- 
stantive agent,  while  the  latter  admits  it.  My  object  has  been  to  sub- 
stantiate the  existencey  more  than  the  immateriality  of  the  Soul.  But  the 
proof  of  the  latter  has  constantly  attended  all  that  I  have  shown  of  the 
self-acting  nature  both  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  which  con- 
tradistinguishes them  from  every  known  attribute  of  matter.  The  near- 
est approximation,  in  the  light  of  analogy,  to  what  may  be  material,  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Principle  of  Organic  Life ;  and  here  the  resemblance 
consists  in  action  alone.  But  the  Principle  of  Life  requires  the  opera- 
tion of  numerous  physical  causes  to  bring  and  maintain  it  in  sensible 
action.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  adduce  a  single  phenomenon  of 
the  Soul  or  of  Instinct  that  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  manifestations  of 
matter. 

§  1082.  Our  inquiry  may  be  variously  pursued,  especially  upon  the 
great  basis  of  analogy.  It  is  one  of  no  little  moment  at  the  present  day, 
and  materialism  must  abide  its  own  &cts  and  method  of  reasoning ;  a 
ground,  however,  which  nothing  can  shako  when  presented  according  to 
its  ordination  in  nature.  In  the  present  case,  the  admitted  facts  are 
co-extensive  with  all  animal  existences,  and  they  are  bound  together  in 
the  different  races  by  close  resemblances.  Indeed,  in  each  of  the  series 
the  facts  differ  only  by  shades.  The  evidence  here  is  of  the  strongest 
possible  nature,  not  only  on  account  of  the  universality  of  the  facts,  but 
because  they  are  founded  in  the  unchanging  character  of  organic  beings. 

Eesting,  therefore,  in  the  conclusions  which  I  have  now  expressed, 
and  anxious  for  their  greater  prevalence  against  a  progressive  and  al- 
ready widespread  materialism,  I  have  been  led  into  this  discussion  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  remove  some  of  the  obscurities  of  the  subject,  and 
also  advance  the  great  truths  in  Physiology  and  Medicine.  The  province 
of  the  Physiologist  extends  beyond  the  mere  physical  relations  of  matter 
and  Mind.  Of  those  relations  ho  is  the  only  expounder.  But  it  de- 
volves upon  him,  also,  to  seek  in  the  depths  of  Physiology  for  the  con- 
stitution of  Mind  as  distinguished  from  matter ;  and  thus,  also,  contrib- 
ute towards  a  right  faith  in  a  future  state  of  being.     Wherever,  indeed, 

*  We  have  seen,  §  168,  that  Professor  MQller,  in  discussing  the  natore  of  the  Vital 
Principle,  concedes  that  even  this  may  be  an  immaterial  substance,  and  that  *' there  is 
nothing  in  the  facts  of  natoral  science  which  arffnes  a^^inst  its  pdssibilitv,  and  its  inde- 
pendence of  matter,  though  itt  powers  be  iiianinsted  in  organic  Dodies-4n  matter.** 
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be  turns  biB  inqtjlrie&  into  organic  natur^^  be  seed  in  the  mecbi 
every  part — individyally  and  collectively  as  a  harmonious 
every  function  and  product,  separately  and  relatively — in  the  properties 
by  which  they  are  carried  on,  and  in  the  laws  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned, the  most  perfect  evidences  of  consummate  Design.     It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Physiologist  to  turn  all  this  immense  weight  of  proof  against  \ 
those  crude  doctrines  of  materialism,  mental  and  medical,  which   harej 
had  their  origin  either  in  the  closet  of  the  spcculatigt  or  in  the  laboratory  . 
of  the.  Organic  Chemist.     And  thus,  abo,  shall  he  secure  from  Mimkind  ' 
that  homage  for  Medicine  which  id  due  to  '*the  Divine  Art,"  and  ngaijil 
restore  the  Hippocratic  axiom  that  *^a  philosophical  physician  is  like  %j 
god"  (§  235). 

§  lOSiJ,  Before  concluding  our  subject  I  shall  arail  myself  of  ih^j 
proof  which  it  supplies  against  the  doctrine  of  fipontaneitf/  of  living  being?v( 
now  extensively  prevalent  in  the  scientific  world,  nnd  against  w-hich  ij 
have  alleged  many  objections  in  the  Medical  and  Phymological  Commen'  [ 
taries  (vol  ii.,  p.  123-140),  nnd  again  in  the  original  Essay  on  \h%\ 
^^Sonl  and  Instinct,'*  and  in  that  upon  ^*  Theoretical  GeolofpJ*  (§  1079,  h\  \ 
and  in  these  Imtitutts  {§  14  c,  170,  350 J  a-my 

As  it  respects  the  Soul  and  InMinctive  Principle,  we  hare  now 
that  they  are  suhst  ait  tire  existences,  and  all  organic  beings  are  made  np  of 
tlic  common  elements  of  matter.     But  there  is  no  element  knoMTi  in  the  1 
inorganic  kingdom  whirh  ailbrds  any  of  the  manifestations  which  char-  ; 
aeterize  the  Soul  ami  IfiFitiinct,  or  any  of  the  results  of  the  organic  mech- ; 
aniem.     The  latter,  tliertixjre,  wuh  endowed  with  new  properties  when  I 
the  elements  were  brought  into  organic  union.     To  gay  that  such  prop-l 
erties  were  "slumbering  in   the  elements,"  is  a  frivolous  assumpCionJ 
(§  14  r,  175  </,  250J  hy  e,  f-l%  and  necessarily  involves  the   conclusionl 
(which  has  been  probably  intended)  that  the  Soul,  also,  is  equally  in- 
herent in  the  elements,  wliich  is  the  worst  kind  of  materialism.     But  thel 
manifestations  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only 
totally  different  fmm  thos^e  of  eveiy  organic  process,  but  cannot  be  gen-  \ 
crated  by  the  material  part.     These  principles,  therefore,  were  as  much 
created  ns  tlie  elements  of  matter,  and,  as  they  exist  in  union  with  the  . 
organized  structure  of  man  and  animals,  it  is  inferable  that  the  structure  ^ 
was  created  simultaneously,  and  by  a  common  act,  with  the  spi ritual  ( 
part.    Or,  if  tbc  material  elements  were  first  combined,  it  would  equally  j 
follow  that  it  was  a  direct  Crealive  Act,  since  the  Soul  and  Instinctive | 
Principle  mmt  have  been  created  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  being  asso*^ 
ciatcd  with  the  material  body.     The  rule,  of  course,  applies,  through  the  - 
analogies  of  structure,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  which  it  is  equally 
consistent  to  suppose  was  created  in  I  be  form  of  plants  as  of  seeds,  or 
as  that  man  and  mammiferous  animals  were  created  in  a  state  of  nia- 
turity,  according  lo  mv  demonstration  in  the  Essay  on  the  '"^  Soul  and 
Instinct"  (p.  158^173).— Note  Vp  p.  1142, 

I  have  also  said  in  relation  to  the  common  opinion  that  intestinal 
worms  are  of  spontaneous  origin,  that,  if  tins  bo  admitted,  it  must  be  q1m> 
conceded  by  all  that  is  sound  in  analogy,  that  the  door  is  equally  open 
for  any  other  animaU  and  for  man  himself  The  hypothesis  is  without 
a  plausible  fact,  while  the  ova  of  these  parasites,  and  of  such  as  are 
found  in  the  organization  of  the  body,  even  in  the  foetus,  may  rec|uir«^ 
in  the  natural  external  condition  of  the  animals,  a  magnifying  power  of 
some  hundreds  of  times  to  render  them  visible*     They  may,  therefore^  j 
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be  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  where  their  new  mode  of  existence,  as 
well  as  in  the  intestinal  canal,  may  so  modify  the  condition  of  the  ani- 
mals that  they  shall  lose  all  resemblance  to  their  characteristics  in  the 
external  world.  The  animal  and  vegetable  tribes  abound  with  equally 
remarkable  aberrations,  that  arise  from  climate,  domestication,  and  cul- 
tivation alone.  But  more  than  this.  From  whence  comes  the  elaborate 
organization  of  these  so-called  parasites  and  their  wonderful  systems  of 
Design  t  How  and  from  whence  do  they  obtain,  at  their  start  into  be- 
ing, the  seventeen  or  eighteen  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
which  are  indispensable,  in  every  species  of  animal  and  plant,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  existence?  And  should  not  this  objection  have  been  ui^ged 
against  the  pretended  creation  of  the  Acaru8  Crossii  out  of  a  simple  so- 
lution of  silex  in  water  (§  350  J,  A)  t  Is  there  any  thing  in  Cbemistxy 
that  will  expound  the  intimate  union  of  such  a  number  of  elements  into 
compounds  of  the  most  exact  nature,  or  these  compounds,  by  any  thing 
known  in  physics,  into  systems  of  Design,  and  this  for  every  species  of 
animal  and  plant,  if  you  had  all  the  elements  to  begin  with  ?  Or,  take 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  alone,  the  Chemist  completely 
fails  to  fabricate  the  most  simple  organic  compound  (§  850,  No.  89,  j)ar- 
allel  columns).  But  by  no  possible  contingency  can  the  seventeen  or 
eighteen  elements  have  been  assembled  for  a  single  individual  plant  or 
animal ;  and  when  all  the  species  are  r^arded  collectively,  the  supposi- 
tion becomes  palpably  absuni  Nothing  but  Creative  Power  could  have 
gathered  them  together  in  a  single  instance.  This  dispose,  also,  of  the 
^^ parturient  faculty  of  the  earth^^  as  it  is  called  in  the  ^^progressive  develr 
opmenC'  system  of  theoretical  G-eology.  Nor  can  the  pretence  be  set  up 
that  the  so-called  intestinal  parasites  grow  out  of  a  previously  organized 
part,  for  they  are  perfectly  independent  beings,  and  have  no  attachments 
to  the  intestine.  Or,  if  attachments  exist  in  other  cases,  they  are  precisely 
upon  common  ground  with  parasite  plants  as  it  respects  their  original 
independence.  The  doctrine  which  ascribes  Muguet  ^^  tcKhe  production  of 
a  parasite  plant  within  the  epithelial  cell'*  is  open  to  the  same  objections 
as  apply  to  the  spontaneity  of  animals,  and  is  contradicted  by  all  the 
physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  &ct8.  It  is  alone  worthy 
of  the  most  imaginative  of  the  microscopical  school,  setting  aside  its  per- 
nicious tendencies  in  Religion*  (Continued  in  ^  1085.) 

I  can  not  but  think,  after  all,  that  whoever  regards  the  animalcule, 
that  can  be  discerned  only  through  a  high  magnifying  power,  in  all  its 
wonderful  complexity  of  organization,  seemingly  existing  in  notJdngy  in 
all  its  dose  analogies  in  composition  and  structure  to  man  himself,  and 
often  with  a  large  development  of  the  Instinctive  Principle,  and  pon- 
ders upon  the  same  analogies  as  they  are  only  less  complex  in  worms, 
and  only  still  less  in  paraentic  plants,  and  considers  the  stupendous  De- 
signs which  each  part,  and  all  together  in  unison,  fulfil  for  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  each  individual,  and  how  there  is  no  deviation  in  structure 
and  functions  among  all  the  individuab  of  the  species  respectively,  must 
concede  the  descent  of  the  whole  from  progenitors  that  had  been  brought 
into  being  by  an  Intelligence  higher  than  that  which  is  enabled  to  ex- 
plore the  labyrinth  and  trace  out  the  Designs  (§  1051),  and  that  thus 
informed,  he  must  bow  with  reverential  awe  under  the  inspiration  of 
sach  contemplations.    (See  Indbx  L,  Article  Design.) 

*  The  Author  it  gimtiiled  to  observe  thst  the  ipirit  of  his  argnmenu  upon  spontavb- 
ODS  ORMBRATioif.  M  ezpfssssd  hece  «Dd  eUewliwe,  is  adopted  In  Amer,  Jour,  of  Science 
and  Art,  May,  1859,  and  br  the  same  writer  as  referred  to  in  note  at  p.  196,  §  860. 
Comptes  Renauif  1859,  contains  conclusive  ezperiments  in  favor  of  cnsATivB  towkr. 
wisSo— Notes  Pp  p.  1142,  Qq  p.  1145. 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  AUTHORS. 

§  1084.  Upon  all  questions  of  prioritj  that  ooncem  the  advanoemes 
of  Science  and  Art,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  general  understanding  that  th 
principle  should  not  only  be  sacredly  observed,  but  that^  whenever  yio 
lated,  there  should  be  a  common  effort  to  repair  the  injuiy.  This  is  alik 
due  to  the  individual,  to  the  principle,  and  to  the  common  good.  Nor  i 
it  less  the  privilege  of  the  individucJ,  who  may  have  good  reason  to  thiol 
that  the  principle  has  not  been  extended  to  himself^  to  vindicate  hi 
rights,  and  to  appeal  to  that  sympathy  which  forms  the  bond  of  unioi 
among  honourable  men.  It  is  a  common  cause,  and  not  seldom  demaodi 
protection. 

The  Author  of  these  Institutes  (and  it  will  soon  appear  that  he  acted 
wisely)  has  sometimes  thought  it  expedient  to  assert  his  claim  of  ori^ 
ality,  in  advance,  to  many  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  work ;  as,  in 
.  example,  all  that  is  most  essential  in  the  application  of  the  Nervoni 
Power,  or  Beilex  action  of  the  nervous  system  to  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, and  to  much  of  what  is  most  important  in  the  natural  stale  of 
the  functions.  This  may  be  readily  seen  by  consulting  p.  106,  §  222  1^ 
p.  107-116,  §  224-234,  p.  295-318,  H^H" 493  J,  p.  321-341,  ^  495- 
514,  p.  343-353,  ^  516-524,  p.  465-467,  §  714-719,  p.  506,  §  803-804^ 
p.  515-516,  §  819  by  p.  661-663,  §  894-896,  p.  666-676,  §  902  ^904, 
p.  679-680,  §  905  a,  p.  690-691,  §  906  ^,  p.  693-695,  §  917-928,  p. 
698,  §  931-935,  p.  703-711,  §  940-952,  p.  745,^  990-^ a,  ft, &c,  where  aO 
the  subjects  relate  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  present 
the  nervous  power  as  an  important  vital  agent  in  the  various  processes 
of  organic  and  animal  life,  in  the  production  of  disease,  in  the  operatioa 
of  remedies,  in  all  the  results  of  bloodletting,  in  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  secreted  and  excreted  products — having  also  originally  set 
I    ■  forth  the  agency  of  the  nervous  power  in  voluntary  motion  (Indexes, 

[  *  Article  TFi//),  and  as  this  power  is  the  eflicient  cause  of  the  modifica- 

tions of  organic  results  under  the  influence  of  mental  emotions  (Index 
11^  Article  Mental  Emotions^  and  references  at  p.  867,  §  1067).     Indeed, 
as  the  reader  will  have  seen,  the  foregoing  doctrines  relative  to  the  reflex 
,.  1   '  action  of  the  nervous  power,  operating  as  a  vital  stimulus,  or  vital  d^preO' 

,   ,  anty  or  vital  altei^ative,  as  it  may  be  modifled  in  its  nature  by  one  cause 

./.'■  or  another  (§  226-232,  481,  500,  891^  k,S94  b,990i^  a,b),  pervade  this 

'"^t.  i  work.     The  same  doctrines  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  Author's  "J/«f- 

•  * ' .  ^cal  and  Physiological  Commentaries^'*  published  in  1840,  while  the  present 

r  ■  •  work  was  published  in  1847.    In  the  mean  time  he  has  also  laboured  to 

*•  -,  inculcate  them  throughout  his  course  of  Medical  Lectures  in  the  Uni- 

"i  •  versity  of  New  York — ^first  on  the  Institutes  of  Meftcine  and  Materia 

\.  Medica  from  the  year  1841  to  1850,  and  subsequently,  to  the  present 

time  (1857),  on  General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

It  may  be  worth  saying,  also,  that  the  Author  preserves  the  term 
i  "  sympathy,'*  though  always  meaning  by  it,  as  he  strictly  defines,  reflex 

action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  this  whether  he  employs  the  term  "  re- 
mote sympathy"  or  "  contiguous  sympathy."  The  elements  of  sympa* 
thy,  as  set  forth  in  the  work,  are  the  nemms power  and  sensQnlit^.     All 
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this  will  be  readily  seen  bj  a  reference  to  Indexes.    Also,  among  other 
general  remarks  of  a  similar  import,  the  Author  has  the  following : 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  laws  of  sympathy  that  are  necessary  to  the 
full  interpretation  of  the  remote  effects  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
are  as  well  established  as  any  laws  in  phjrsics,  they  have  not  been  applied 
to  these  important  objects;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  philosophers  who 
have  contributed  most  to  their  critical  exposition,  overlook  their  pathology 
teal  and  thercspeiUical  bearings^  and  cling  to  the  doctrines  of  httmoralism  and 
of  the  (^ration  of  remedies  by  absorption ;  nor  have  they  applied^  in  the 
least,  the  nervous  power  in  a  philosophical  inanner  to  an  explanation  of  the 
natural  phenomena  of  sympaJthf^  (p.  Ill,  §  234  a,  169  e  435  c,  906  g). 

When  the  foregoing  works  were  first  published,  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  universal  prevalence  of  the  chemical  and  physical  doctrines  of  life 
and  disease,  and  the  Author  stood  alone  in  the  field  of  Vital  Physiology, 
and  in  the  application  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  in  re- 
solving the  great  problems  in  Pb3r8iology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics. 
A  few,  however,  had  the  quick  sagacity  to  see  its  importance  as  presented 
by  the  Author ;  and  since  the  decline  of  Organic  Chemistry  began,  others 
have  entered  upon  the  inquiry,  and  the  most  zealous  have  promulgated 
as  original  with  themselves  many  of  the  doctrines  which  belong  to  the 
Author  of  these  Institutes,  especially  such  as  are  relative  to  the  nervous 
system.  But  the  Author  has  relied  upon  his  professional  brethren  for 
ultimate  justice:  ^^Ultimum  et  unicum  remedium,**  ^'Jus  aliquando  dor^ 
mitur,  moritur  nunquam** 

But  the  Author  has  lately  seen  so  great  an  indisposition,  in  certain 
quarters,  to  allow  him  any  credit  for  his  labours,  that  he  has  concluded 
to  make  this  expostulation,  which  refers,  particularly,  to  the  following 
dispute  about  the  authorship  of  matters  in  which  neither  of  the  gentle- 
men has  any  interest,  but  the  writer  alone  of  these  Institutes.  This  rival 
claim  appears  in  an  Article  published  by  J.  Adams  Allen,  A.M.,  M.D., 
in  the  ^^ Medical  Independent*  for  September,  1857,  p.  381,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan.    Thus : 

'<  It  appears  fi*om  a  late  number  of  the  London  Lancet  that  M.  Hall 
(Marshall  Hall)  recognizes  to  a  certain  extent  the  priority  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell.    His  words  are  these : 

«  <  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion :  the  idea  and  the  designation  of  an  ex- 
cMo^ecretory  action  belongs  to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  his  details  are  limited  to 
pathology  and  observation.  The  elaborate  experimental  demonstration 
of  refiex  excito-secretoiy  action  is  the  result  of  the  experimental  labors 
of  M.  Claude  Bernard.  My  own  claim  is  of  a  very  different  character, 
and  I  renounce  every  other.  It  consists  in  the  vast  generalization  of  ex- 
cito-motory  action  Uiroughout  the  system.  I  trust  Dr.  Campbell  will 
be  satisfied  with  my  adjudication.  There  is  the  excito-secretory  func- 
tion as  applied  to  pathology,  an  ample  field  of  inquiry  for  his  life's  ca- 
reer, and  it  is  indisputably — his  own.  He  first  detected  it,  gave  it  its 
designation,  and  Saw  its  vast  importance.'  " 

Dr.  Allen  then  continues : 

"  M.  Hall  thus  £3ar  freely  and  fully  admits  the  priority  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  the  latter  gentleman  bases  his  claim  upon  the  date.  May,  1850. 
I  shall  undertake  to  show  that  this  same  doctrine  was  first  publicly 
announced  and  illustrated  in  my  Lectures  at  the  Indiana  Medical  Col- 
lege in  November,  1848,  and  thenceforth  continuously  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  public  teaching  before  the  several  classes  of  that  College, 

M  M  M 
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and  also  the  Medical  Classes  of  the  University  of  Michigan  until  my  ooi 
nection  with  that  Institution  'expired  by  limitation'  in  1854.  My  on 
manuscript  containing  this  doctrine  was  written  in  May  or  June,  184( 
— that  is  to  say,  mare  than  one  year  after  the  publication  of  these  InsUhA 
*'  What  I  do  claim  is  the  great  generalisation  that  the  exciio^influence 
followed  by  a  reflex  clionge  in  which  the  eject  is  not  a  motion^  but  a  mod 

FICATION    OP   VASCULAR   AND    NUTRIENT    ACTION.       T/tat    this    effect  tok 

place  BT  MEANS  OF  THE  DOUBLE  NERVOUS  ARC.    A  vESt  number  of  tbei 

Ecutic  phenomena  are  thus  explained."  I  preserve  in  the  quotatioi 
)r.  A.'s  capitals  and  italics. 
Now  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  doctrine  is  impressed  upon  tl 
Med,  and  Phyaiolog.  Commentaries^  and  upon  more  than  half  of  U: 
pages  of  these  Institutes,  and  has  been  always  taught  extensively  i 
the  Author's  Lectures  since  1841.  In  respect  to  the  pr<^8cnt  wori 
see,  particularly,  pages  106  to  111,  283  to  362,  and  the  chapters  npo 
Remedial  Action^  Therapeutics^  Counter-Irritation,  Cathartics,  S 
cretiouy  and  JEkccretion,  Index  II. 

Dr.  Allen  claims,  also,  the  application  of  the  principle  to  Therapea 
tics,  and  remarks  that  "  in  my  course  upon  *  General  Therapeutics^  tb 
subject  of  '  Counter-Irritation'  came  under  review,"  and  concludes  tha 
"  the  impression  must  be  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  thenet  n 
fleeted  to  the  affected  organ.  In  other  words,  the  influence  is  primarily  es 
erted  upon  the  cerebrospinal  system,  and  secondarily  upon  the  internal  affede 
organ.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  point  consists  ii 
tlio  recognition  of  reflex  cercbro-spinal  action,  which,  in  the  instances  ad 
duced,  give  rise  to  a  molecular  or  integral  change  in  the  inflamed  tissw 
and  not  a  muscular  contraction.  The  oral  elaboration  of  this  principl 
was  suggested  by  an  idea  [?]  which  does  not  even  now  appear  to  bar 
occurred  to  cither  M.  Hall  or  Dr.  Campbell,  viz. :  The  tnotor  effect  i 
merely  secondauy,  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  action  oftJie  nei^ous  arc^ 
Here,  also,  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  doctrine  appears  tliroughoa 
these  Institutes,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  sympathetic  ftenc.  In  th 
long  chapter  upon  '•  Counter- Irritation'*  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Autho 
has  employed  nearly  the  language  of  Dr.  Allen,  as  also  in  that  up<» 
"  Ilemcdial  Action,'^'  with  a  great  elaboration  and  extensive  application  c 
the  doctrine  throughout  the  work ;  which  had  been  also  antecedent]; 
taught  in  his  Lectures  for  seven  consecutive  years  before  Dr.  Allen  pro 
mulgated  the  same  views.    (Lukxes,  Keflex  Action,  Nekvous  Power] 

1^     '  To  show  still  farther  this  partiality  for  the  Author's  AVritings,  or  hi 

Lectures  (then  familiar  to  his  large  classes  of  students),  he  will  quot 

*.  •  from  Dr.  Allen  the  following  conclusions,  which  he  also  places  in  capitals 

■  •  '  "  The  effect  is  motory,  if  contractile  fibre  be  present. 

ft-  "The  effect  is  secretory,  if  secretory  organs  be  supplied. 

*/'.  "The  effect  is  sensation,  if  sensitive  neurine  be  reacuei>. 

**TiiE  effect  is  perceftion,  or  intellection,  if  the  org  ax  there 


i  [  :  OP  BE  IN  connection  with  the  reflex  nerve." 

\  ■  '  '.  "  The  effect  produced,  tJten,  depends  upon  the  structure  and  cONDrno: 

■*^  ■  of  the  organ  reached,''^ 

;  "  This  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  increase  of  action,  as  the  teni 

excitor  might  perhaps  suggest.     The  reverse  may  take  place — the  ex 

citor  may  rather  become  the  depressor.     It  would  be  as  correct  to  sa; 

the  (lepressor-motory,  the  depressor-secretory,  as  to  say  the  cxcitor-Ki^m.' 

Now  the  Author  of  these  Institutes  not  only  dwells  emphatically  upoi 

the  depressing  and  sedative  influence  of  reflex  nervous  action,  according  U 


h 
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the  nature  of  the  remote  causes  and  special  conditions  of  disease  (§  224- 
233i  234  d,  455  d-f,  481,  488^,  500  c,ee,  503,  514  ^A,  516 d,  no.  13, 
526  d,  847  g,  863  d,  891^  k,  894-^95,  902  h-m,  904  a,  945,  947,  951  c, 
966, 973-976, 990^  a,  &),  and  upon  its  operation  according  to  the  natural 
structure  and  special  vital  constitution  of  organs,  and  their  varying  con- 
ditions (p.  59,  §  129  ^-f,  p.  61-69,  §  132-156,  p.  73,  §  163,  p.  109,1 229, 
p.  Ill,  §  233|,  p.  285,  §  455  d-f,  p.  313,  §  487  h,  p.  853-362,  §  525-529, 
p.  874-383,  §  576-584,  p.  415-417,  §  649,  p.  418,  §  651  by  p.  421-423, 
§  657-658,  p,  523,  §  827  c,  p.  542,  §  854  hh,  p.  613,  §  892^  b,  p.  644-650, 
§  893  c^i,  p.  665-672,  §  902-903  b,  p.  746,  §  990i  b,  and  the  numerous  ref- 
erences in  those  sections) ;  but  the  Author  represents,  also,  the  reflex 
action  as  variously  alterative  in  organic  life,  and  this  imputed  attribute 
pervades  the  Author's  writings.  He  enforces,  everywhere,  the  doctrine 
that  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  power  is  the  modifying  cause 
through  which  all  the  changes  are  effected  by  morbific  and  remedial 
agents  in  parts  that  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  direct  seat 
of  their  action ;  and,  farther,  that  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same 
when  the  nervous  power  is  brought  into  operation  by  direct  influences 
upon  the  nervous  centres  (as  in  the  case  of  their  diseases,  or  when  the 
Passions  operate,  or  as  the  Will  determines  voluntary  motion),  as  it  is 
when  it  is  brought  iilto  operation  in  that  indirect  manner  known  as  re- 
flex action.    Hence  he  has  called  the  former  direct  nervous  action. 

Indeed,  every  one  of  the  foregoing  doctrines,  in  all  their  particulari- 
ties, as  quoted  from  the  American  Claimant,  are  taught,  at  great  extent, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  consulting  the  refers 
ences  made  in  this  protest,  and,  more  extensively,  Indexes,  Articles 
Structuke,  Nervous  PoweS,  Sensation,  Sensibiiitt,  Sympathy,  Or- 
ganic Functions,  Remedial  Action,  Mind,  Mental  Emotions,  Will. 
— ^^  Si  qucma  monumentumj  circwnspice,^^  It  may  appear  superfluous, 
however,  to  have  made  these  specific  references  in  an  article  connected 
with  the  work  itself;  but  it  is  done  to  encourage  those  readers  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  inclined  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

But  the  writer  is  more  interested  with  the  European  Umpire,  of 
whom  he  has  felt  that  he  has  much  more  reason  to  complain. 

"  Omne  animi  vitium  tanto  conspectus  in  se 
Crimen  habet,  quanto  major,  qui  peccat,  habetar.*' — Juvenal. 

That  the  Author's  physiological  and  medical  writings  were  ^eneralfy 
known  in  Europe  many  years  before  the  period  at  which  ^*  Dr.  Camp- 
bell bases  his  claim"  (1850),  is  evident  from  the  distinguished  honors  to 
which  they  had  led  in  that  Ck>untry  before  that  period — that  from  the 
Medical  Society  of  Ftussia  as  early  as  1842 — that  from  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Leipsic  in  1843 ;  and  the  *^  Medical  Und  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries" (of  1840)  were  published  simultaneously  in  London  and  New 
York ;  and  as  to  the  United  States,  the  Commentaries  were  early  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  land,  and  his  Institutes  of  Medicine  more  than  a  year, 
also,  before  Dr.  A.'s  Lectures  were  delivered ;  and  the  Author's  Lectures 
at  the  University,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  his  Institutes,  had  been 
listened  to  annually  by  Medical  Students  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union 
since  the  year  1841.  In  1848  the  Author  applied  the  doctrine  of  reflex 
nervous  action  to  a  physiological  demonstration  of  the  substantive  exist- 
ence of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  which  was  then  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  in  1849  the  work  was  extended  and  assumed 
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the  shape  of  a  book,  and  is  now  incorporated,  in  its  easeiitial  partly  ii 
these  Institutes.  Also,  fully,  in  Author's  3/ateruilf(r<2tra«  1848,  p.  176-180L 

Kor  is  that  all ;  for  the  whole  of  this  doctrine  of  reflex  nervoas  adk^ 
and  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power  as  an  aUeratic€j  an  rwHknU  tf 
the  aecretkms  and  of  vascular  action  (both  direct  and  reflex),  a  depnmaM 
and  sedative  (according  to  the  nature  of  exdting  canses),  and  the  gnti 
immediaU  cause  of  diseases  and  their  cure — ^varioosty  modifying  cirgBme  ac- 
tions— ^was  set  forth  extensively  and  drcumstantiallj  in  an  ^JEssaaf  em  its 
Modus  Operandi  of  Remedies"  in  1842,  of  which  the  Author  distrib- 
uted, at  that  time,  a  large  number  of  copies  in  London,  and  addreand 
four  thousand  copies  to  Physicians  throughout  the  United  Statea.  The 
Author  not  only  sent  a  copy  of  the  work  to  Dr.  Hall,  bat  dedicated  it 
to  him  (along  with  Prof.  J.  Miiller  and  Dr.  A  P.  W.  Philip)  in  coanee- 
tion  with  an  *^  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Vitaliiy;''^  and  he  may  add  tbat 
he  controverted,  in  the  former  Essay,  doctrines  of  Dr.  Hall  (in  ^Memsit 
on  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  System^  1841"),  which  woe 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  which  are  now  in  question  (alao,  p.  29^ 
297,  §  476^,  b).  These  Essays  were  subsequently  bound  up  in  tiie  Tldid 
volume  of  the  ^'  Medical  and  Physiological  CommeniarKA,**  where  the  fiir- 
mer  may  be  readily  consulted.  But  Dr.  Philip  had  fully  deduced  fitaa 
his  experiments  the  sedative  as  well  as  exciting  inflAenoe  of  the 
system  upon  vascular  action  before  Dr.  Hall's  experiments  weare 
(§492) — ^ee/niex//.— Hall,  M.— for  many  other  unpaidoiiahle< 

As  to  M.  Bernard,  his  experiments  bearing  upon  Uie  connectioo  of  the 
nerves  with  the  function  of  secretion,  however  much  they  may  have 
been  varied  and  multiplied,  were  anticipated  long  before  by  thoee  of 
A.  P.  W.  Philip,  which  are  quoted  extensivtly  in  these  Institutes  (p.  290- 
321),  and  towards  which  Dr.  Hall  had  no  friendly  disposition  (p.  306- 
308,  and  where  the  writer  has  controverted  his  views).  The  merit  of 
originality  which  belongs  to  the  present  writer,  in  relation  to  these  ex- 
periments, consists  in  their  extensive  application  in  illustrating  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  power  as  a  vital  agent,  profoundly  interested  not 
only  as  an  *'  exci to-secretory"  power,  and  as  a  modifying  cause  of  all 
secreted  products,  nutrition,  &c.,  when  diverted  from  their  natural  stand- 
ard, but  in  deducing  from  them  a  universal  agency  of  the  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  through  "  the  double  nervous  arc,"  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  disease,  and  by  which  he  laboured  to  explode  the  chem- 
i&A  and  physical  doctrines  as  early  as  1840.  But,  that  the  writer  may 
not  be  misapprehended,  he  will  say  that  he  endeavours  to  establish  the 
fact  that  secretion  in  animals,  as  in  plants,  is  conducted  by  powers  im- 
planted in  every  part,  but  that  it  is  constantly  influenced  physiologic- 
ally, pathologically,  and  therapeutically,  by  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  also  by  direct  action  (^  227,  481). 

The  writer  is  very  sensible  that  unaccountable  coincidences  often  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  development  of  new  thoughts,  and  in  the  discov- 
ery of  hidden  things,  especially  where  enduring  reputation  may  be  won. 
"  Ubi  inel,  ibi  apes^ — "  IJno  tiene  la  fama,  y  otro  carda  la  lana.**  But  the 
reader,  with  these  Institutes  before  him,  will  quickly  And  that  much  that  is 
claimed  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  all  that  he  has  granted  to  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the 
foregoing  quotation,  and,  therefore,  all  that  Dr.  Allen  appropriates  to 
himself,*  abounds  in  this  volume,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  life  and 

*  "UnuRutrique 

Error;  scd  variis  illudit  partihus." — IIorack. 
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soul  ("?6)^  kclI  ^v^fT)  of  the  work,  as  it  does,  also,  of  the  "Commwto- 
rteff,"  and  of  the  Essay  on  the  ^^ Modus  Operandi  of  Remedks  ;^*  nor  can  the 
reader  fail  of  the  conclusion  that,  were  Dr.  Hall's  ^^acyudication,"  and  Dr. 
Allen's  afler-thought,  founded  in  any  justice,  and  were  not  the  claimants 
themselves  the  obnoxious  parties,  the  present  writer  would  have  been  long 
ago  convicted  by  them  and  by  others  of  arrogant  assurance  and  the  gross- 
est plagiarisms.  Nevertheless^  the  Author  is  most  happy  to  find  that  his 
solitary  poation  is  becoming  relieved,  and  that  a  practical  direction  has 
been  given  to  his  labours  by  others  which  cannot  fail  of  carrying  forward 
the  great  doctrines  at  which  he  has  toiled,  and  against  manifold  obstacles, 
during  his  professional  life. — Note  X  p.  1127. 
New  York,  September,  1867. 

Postscript. — From  what  has  been  seen  in  the  last  preceding  Article 
(which  was  at  first  intended  for  publication  without  this  Postscript),  it 
will  not  appear  remarkable  that  the  Author  regards  it  as  a  duty  to  him- 
self and  to  the  cause  of  that  Philosophy  in  Physiology  and  other 
branches  of  Medicine  which  he  has  labored  to  introduce,  that  he  should 
set  forth  the  principal  details  of  what  he  considers  himself  the  unques- 
tionable Author.  Prompted,  therefore,  by  these  and  other  obvious  rea- 
sons, he  proceeds  to  assert  his  claim  of  originality  to— 

1.  All  that  is  relative,  in  principle,  to  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  Sf/S" 
tern  in  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  including  the  application  of  antece- 
dent experiments  to  determine  the  "Laws  of  Sympathy"  and  of  the 
"  Vital  Functions,"  as  they  respect  the  natural  conditions,  to  all  the 
great  problems  in  those  branches  of  Medicine,  so  far  as  the  Nervous  In- 
fluence is  involved  as  a  modifying  cause ;  and  a  systematic  generalization 
of  the  whole  subject.  The  Laws  of  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, in  their  Physiological  aspect,  were  understood,  to  a  large  extent,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Prochaska  (§  463  b,  476  b),  and  justice  demands  of 
us  that  analogous  contributions  by  Hippocrates  shall  be  acknowledged 
(§  463  a),  while,  also,  it  will  be  seen  through  the  foregoing  references  that 
this  most  important  subject,  in  philosophical  and  practical  medicine,  had 
engaged  the  diligent  attention  of  other  eminent  observers  prior  to  the 
grand  discovery  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  of  the  anatomical  media  (§  464,  &c.), 
by  the  aid  of  which,  and  the  labors  of  many  others,  the  great  Prussian 
Physiologist  reduced  the  laws  of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  to  a 
masterly  generalization.  The  Author  of  these  Institutes  had  also  given 
his  critical  attention  to  the  researches  of  Marshall  Hall,  and  has  express- 
ed his  opinion  of  their  merits  in  many  places,  and  summarily  in  §  463  b. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  Modification  of  the  Nervous  Power  by  the  Causes 
which  bring  it  into  action,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  each  Cause, 
whether  mental  or  physical,  remedial  or  morbific,  external  and  internal, 
and  through  which  its  Alterative  influences  are  exerted  in  conformity 
with  its  various  modifications,  respectively — ^regarding,  therefore,  the 
Nervous  Power  as  a  Vital  Alterative  Agent  and  susceptible  of  an  endless 
variety  of  changes  in  kind  from  the  influence  of  exciting  causes ;  being 
thus  rendered,  in  its  extremes  of  change,  either  a  vital  stimulant  or  seda- 
tive, exerting  alterative  efiects,  with  corresponding  results  in  both  the  sol- 
ids and  fluids. — ^The  application  of  this  philosophy  equally  to  the  cure 
and  production  of  diseases  in  all  their  gradations.     (Index  I.  and  II.) 

8.  The  doctrine  and  demonstration  of  the  operation  o£ Remedial  Agents 
and  Morbific  Causes  by  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  System^  as,  also. 
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through  the  furegoing  modification  of  the  Nerrous  Power  (Ko.  2),  and  aU 
that  is  relativo  to  the  same  action  in  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

4.  A  distinct  exposition  of  the  modus  operandi  of  Counter* InitmUs 
through  Rejkx  Action  of  ike  Nervom  Sy$teuu  and  their  associate  Itxal  in- 
fluencca ;  exemplifying,  also,  by  llics<?  agent?,  the  modus  operandi  of  ail 
other  agent*  applied  to  the  &kin  when  thoy  produce  constitutional,  or  any 
internal  ofl'eet^,  whether  remedial  or  morhitic — as  in  the  case  of  cold,  mer^ 
curj,  &c.  (Index  IL,  Counkr-It^itant^ ;  CauJ>es,  Morbijic  ;  and  Jien$€die»). 

5.  A  distinct  exposition  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Seton  through 
Eejkx  Nen^ous  Action  and  iocai  organic  injiatnces^  m  exemplifying  all  the 
essential  philosophy  that  is  over  concerned  in  the  operation  of  aJl  reme* 
dial  and  morhitic  agents,  as  Bet  forth  in  the  Author's  Essay  on  the  Modus 
Operandi  of  Remedies  (1842),  and  in  these  Institutes  (p.  CT9-G8l,§  905  a) 
— being,  however,  onlj'  parallel  with  the  author's  demonstration  of  the 
operation  of  Blbters  and  other  Counter-irritants  through  the  same  causa- 
tions, 

0.  The  operation  of  Ancpsthetici  through  Eeflcr  Nervous  Actwn^  as  coa- 
tained  in  this  work. 

7.  Distinction  between  the  agencies  ot Reflex  Nert*oii8  Action  m  the 
du8  operandi  of  the  Author's  group  of  A  Itnativej  and  among  ot  her 
nations  of  Remedies  (Index  1.  and  11.) — an  important  conddei 
which  the  gradual  operation  of  Kemedies  through  E*Jlcx  NemAta  JcHkm 
is  rendered  clearly  intelOgiblCj  as  in  the  progressive  influences  of  small 
and  fi-equently  repeated  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  mercunr,  &c,  (p. 
344-S45,  §  510  d,  No.  C,  88i>  m,  902  /-?/*,  904  bh), '  And  so,  also,  of 
the  progressive  operation  of  Morbific  Causes,  either  physical  or  mental — 
as  in  hydrophohia,  sympathetic  diseaHca,  &c.  (p,  421-422,  §  G57  a,  ^,  p. 
405^GG,  §  715,  p.  {iG  1-603,  §  894^00).  The  example  of  this  ^Vto» 
illustrates  the  principle  (No,  5). 

8.  All  embraced  in  this  work,  and  in  the  Medical  and  Physiologicftl 
Commentaries  (vol  i.^  p.  124-384)  upon  the  lujlumces  and  Alodfis  (^p^ 
fxindi  o/Los^  UF  Blood  (wlietlier  in  General  BkK)dletting  or  Liceching)^ 
which  are  interpreted  by  the  Author  upon  purely  Physiological  Lavs^ 
and  mainly  through  Uijirx  Action  of  the  2servom  Si/stem. 

9.  Tho  Law  of  Adajtation,  operating  through  Rtjkx  Nervous  Ad^ 
(Index  1»). 

10.  The  philosophy  of  the  natural  operation  of  the  WiU  and  Alenial 
Emotions  through  the  direct  development  and  action  of  the  A'^n^otij /'uwvr, 
and  its  effects  as  an  Altt^rative  agent  when  the  hitter  operates  in  the  cure 
or  production  of  disease,  as  embraced  in  this  work. 

11.  DcmoDSlration  of  the  direct  development  and  propagation  of  tlM 
NervmiS  Power  as  an  Alterative  agent,  or  a  simple  Stimulant  or  Ikpremud^ 
in  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  &c*,  and  as  concerned  in  Loss  of  Blood 
along  w^ith  Itejlex  Action,  &c. 

12.  What  is  relative,  in  this  work,  to  peculiarities  of  Sfrtidurt  in  its 
Vital  constitution  in  different  parts  (p.  50-7B,  &c.),  and  tlioir  important 
bearings  upon  I'iiysiologiciil,  I'athological,  and  Therapeutical  dacarin«% 
as  it  relates  both  to  the  direct  action  of  reraedinl  and  morbiiic  eausefl^ 
and  their  operation  through  Ikjlcx  Action  vf  the  Nervous  Sifsiem* 

13.  The  proof  and  reasoning  embraced  in  these  Institutes,  and  in  the 
Medical  and  I'hysiological  Commentaries,  and  other  works,  in  behalf  of 
V'lTAL  So  LID  ISM,  as  applied  to  Pliysiology,  I'atholog)^,  and  TbempeittioiV 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Chemical  hypotheses. 
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14.  Special  deduction  of  Vital  Principle,  and  pecnHar  Laws  of  Organic 
Beings,  from  their  Composition,  as  embraced  in  this  work  (p.  23-49). 

15.  Special  deductions  from  Nitrogen  Gas,  as  contradistinguishing  the 
Organic  from  the  Inorganic  Kingdom,  as  contained  in  the  Essay  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Vitality  (1842),  and  briefly  in  this  work  (p.  34-36, 
§  62  a-ky 

16.  Special  deduction  of  the  principles  of  Vital  Solidism,  Physiological 
and  Pathological,  from  the  development  of  the  incubated  Egg  and  the 
physiology  of  Generation,  as  contained  in  the  Essay  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Vitality,  and  in  these  Institutes  (p.  36-49,  §  63-81). 

17.  Analysis  and  elaboration  of  the  Properties  of  Life,  as  contained  in 
this  work  (p.  73-125). 

18.  The  proof  adduced  in  this  work,  and  in  the  Medical  and  Physio- 
logical Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  1-119),  of  the  existence  and  office  of  the 
Vital  Powers  or  Vital  Properties,  with  a  disproof  in  the  latter  work  of  the 
supposed  identity  of  the  Nervous  Power  and  Galvanism,  with  the  variety 
of  proof  herein  contained  of  the  wonderful  attributes  of  the  Nervous 
Power,  as  one  of  the  properties  of  the  Vital  Principle  of  Animals. 

19.  Exposition  of  Law  of  Vital  Habit  (p.  363-370,  §  535-537). 

20.  All  embraced  in  these  Institutes  and  the  Medical  and  Physio- 
logical Commentaries  in  disproof  of  the  Chemical  and  Physical  hypoth- 
eses as  applied  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics. 

21.  Ail  herein  and  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries 
(vol.  i.,  p.  385-712)  in  refutation  of  the  Humoral  Pathology. 

22.  Demonstration  of  the  dependence  of  Digestion  upon  Vital  Laws, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Chemical,  as  contained  in  this  work  and  in 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  79-122). 

23.  Demonstration  embraced  in  these  Institutes,  and  in  the  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  1-78),  of  the  dependence  of 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Heat  upon  Vital  Laws,  and  against  the  Chemical 
hypothe8es.(p.  236,  ^  435  b), 

24.  Experiments  relative  to  the  Circulation  in  the  Brain,  showing  that 
the  organ  is  depleted  in  Bloodletting  (p.  824-828). 

25.  Demonstration  of  the  dependence  of  Absorption  and  Circulation  in 
Plants  and  Animals  upon  Vital  Laws  (p.  817-524,  §  1053-1055,  and 
passim). 

26.  Much  of  what  herein  relates  to  the  Powers  which  circulate  the 
Blood,  and  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
398-426). 

27.  The  distinction  between  Infammation  and  Fevei',  and  what  is  most 
essential  in  proving  an  active  condition  of  the  immediate  instruments  of 
Inflammation,  and  the  dependence  of  its  different  stages,  and  of  all  its 
phases  and  products  upon  Vital  Laws,  as  embraced  in  these  Institutes, 
and  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (voL  ii.,  p.  141-214). 

28.  All  herein  relative  to  the  philosophy  of  Venous  Congestion  and 
Varix,  and  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (showing  that 
venous  inflammation  is  the  pathological  condition),  and  the  proof  of  the  de- 
pendence of  Tubercle  and  Scrofula  upon  Inflammation,  and  Cold  as  a 
cause  of  Congestion,  &c.,  in  the  sevend  Appendixes  to  Venous  Conges- 
tion in  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  215-640). 

29.  Much  of  the  Physiological  bearing  of  organic  changes  incident 
to  different  periods  of  Life  upon  practical  medicine  (p.  373-383,  §  570- 
584). 
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30.  The  uses  and  abuses  of  MorlM  Anatomy  as  contained  in  tlus  w 
and  in  Medical  and  Fhysiologicul  Commentaries  (vol  ii.,  p.  641-677). 

31.  A  generalization  of  the  mutahiliUf  of  the  Properties  of  Lift^ 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  disease  and  of  its  cure,  and  of  many  natui 
changes  of  organization  at  the  different  stages  of  life,  of  gestation,  li 
tion,  &c.  Also,  the  doctrine  of  a  sttbstiiution  of  pathological  conditioni 
liemedial  Agents,  through  rejlex  nervous  action^  more  favourable  to  t 
law  of  recuperation  than  such  as  had  been  impressed  hj  the  iruljr  moi 
bific  causes,  and  their  progressive  nature ;  and  the  physiolo^eal  iiistinci 
which  the  Author  has  drawn  between  remedial  and  morbific  sigents. 
See  Indejc  I.,  Vital  Fhopekties. — Index  II»,  Remedies  ;  Causks,  Moi 

bific;    THERAPEDTICe. 

32.  Tlie  demonstration  of  the  operation  o^ Astringents  upon  Vital  Ptii 
ciples,  and  through  ri*Jkx  action  of  the  nervom  system  (p,  370-378), 

35.  The  demonstration  of  the  operation  of  Tonics  upon  Vital  Prin 
pies,  and  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  mfstem  (p.  579-583,  5  890. 
p.  67G-G70,  §  904  c,  d). 

84,  Attempted  refutation  of  Theoretical  Geology^  and  of  Spontmteihf  aj 
JSeingy  to  wliich  there  are  references  at  p.  DOB»  §  1079  6,  p*  910-911,' 
§  1083. 

S5,  A  critical  exposure  of  the  fiillacies  of  the  Medical  Doctrines  em- 
braced  in  the  Writings  of  P.  Cu,  A,  Louis,  in  Medical  and  Phjsiolo"^ 
ical  Commentanes  (vol.  ii.,p.  C79-815,  mid  passim), 

36.  A  critical  exposure  of  the  fallacies  contained  in  the  Wrtttngs 
LiERiG,  so  far  as  he  has  applied  Oiiganic  Chemistry  to  Physiology,  Pa-' 
thology,  and  Therapcnlics  {p*  147-178,  p.  234-279,  SLTud  pammy 

37.  A  lyierapentical  Arrangement  of  the  Mataia  MetUca  upon  Ph 
logical  principles,  and  in  the  order  of  the  relative  therapeutical  value 
the  different  suhtttLUices,  ant!  as  appHed  to  particular  forms  of  diseasei 

38.  All  that  is  relative  to  the  Substantive  Existence  and  Pbysi*  _ 
of  the  Soul  and  IxsTrecTivE  PiiiKcirLE,  as  embraced  in  this  work>  and 
in  the  former  Essay  upon  those  subjects  (See  Ini>kx  11,  Note  at  p.  873)» 

30.  Opinion  that  the  Will  exercises  a  controlling  influence  upon  the 
Intestine  in  Defecation,  and  as  evincing  a  remarkable  instance  of  Creativa 
Desi^,  p.  325,  §  oOO,  e. 

NoTE.^ — The  foregoing  speciiications  appeared  in  the  Fourth  Edition' 
of  tliis  work,  and  as  the  Author  hjis  Peen  no  olycclions  alleged  that  i 
validtite  any  of  the  claims,  but  rather  a  general,  or  at  least  tacit,  ad 
sion  of  them,  and  as  they  have  been  spontiuicoualy  republished  in  sevei 
medical  periodicals,  he  leaves  them  in  this  Eighth  Edition  without  modi- 
fication, but  will  add  that,  in  regard  to  tlie  term  ^^  exdto-^cretory  fun 
tion**  ul though  an  unimportant  matter,  and  refcning  simply  to  the /)/^^ 
iological  condition,  he  suggested  I  lie  tenn  itself  in  sections  514  h^  51:i, 
902  g^  and  in  many  other  places;  nor  will  he  noglect  saying  in  this  con-^ 
nexion  that  he  nttemptcd  to  show  the  luflnence  of  the  sympathetic  ner 
uijon  the  action  of  the  1>](kk1- vessels,  and  the  operation  of  Counter-! 
tants  and  of  Leeching  through  reflex  nervous  action  as  early  as  Uie  ycii 
1834,  in  an  article  in  the  London  Ahdico-Ckirurgical  Hevitw,     Se 
827,  I  1056.     The  author  has  now  taught  the  doctrines  of  thes^ 
Institutes  in  the  IVIedical  Department  of  the  University  of  the 
of  New  York  for  t\venty*six  years, 

New  Yoait,  1867. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


[Tho  first  paragraph  of  the  section  with  which  this  Supplement  begins  appeared 
in  the  Fourth  Edition.     All  that  follows  belongs  to  the  Fifth.] 

COREELATION   OP  FORCES. 

§  1085.  An  important  omission  was  made  in  that  part  of  our  Ap- 
pendix which  relates  to  the  progress  of  "  physiological  and  patholog- 
ical chemistry"  (p.  779)  in  not  having  converted  to  our  purposes  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  correlation  of  forces,"  to  which  organic  cnemistry, 
in  its  discomfiture,  is  now  appealing.*  This  fiction  is  equivalent  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  whole  ground  to  the  vital  solidist.  It  is  a  full 
acknowledgment  that  the  powers  of  nature,  as  they  operate  in  the  in- 
organic world,  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  living  beings,  and  that  the 
assumption  has  become  necessary  that  they  are  transmuted  into  some- 
thing very  different,  but  wanting  in  every  other  shadow  of  proof  than 
such  as  rests  upon  mere  analogies  observed  in  the  inorganic  world, 
and  without  any  analogies  between  organic  and  inorganic  bein^. 
The  supposed  transmutation  is  therefore  claimed  by  the  vital  solidist 
as  his  vital  principle.  But,  curiously  enough,  the  chemico-vitalist,  in 
accepting  this  assumption,  contends,  also,  for  a  vital  principle.  Fi- 
nally, if  the  vital  force  be  a  "  transformation  of  heat,"  electricity,  i&c, 
why  is  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  so  conspicuously  manifested  as  such  in 
living  beings?  Why  not  altogether  converted  into  the  supposed 
"  correlated  force  ?"  How  v^ill  be  reconciled  with  the  supposed 
"  metamorphosis  of  heat  into  vital  force"  the  prodigious  elaboration 
of  absolute  heat  by  that  organic  structure  which  is  said  to  be  the 
medium  through  which  "heat  is  transformed  into  vital  force?" 
Strange  function  this,  which  is  simultaneously  engaged  in  "  trans- 
forming heat  into  vital  force"  and  generating  heat  under  its  usual 
conditions !  We  suppose  that  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  this 
sensible  caloric  is  also  vital  force,  notwithstanding  its  complete  sub- 
mission to  the  vitalizing  power  of  the  whole  orgamc  being ;  or,  if  this 
consistency  be  maintained,  the  manifestations,  by  this  product  of  or- 
ganization, of  all  the  usual  effects  of  caloric,  both  upon  dead  and  living 
matter,  equally  consign  the  speculation  to  the  same  fate  as  is  attend 
ing  the  physical  forces  in  their  less  mystified  application  to  the  sci- 
ence of  life  (^  284^,  A,  350,  nos.  16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 87, 876^,  447^,  448). 

On  different  occasions,  and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  this  work 
(p.  180-190,  §  350i  e-w,  p.  910-911,  §1083),!  have  shown  that  it  is 
the  tendency  of  this  generalization  of  organic  and  inorganic  na- 
ture to  lead  to  other  violations  of  fundamental  laws,  of  which  one  of 
the  most  glaring  is  the  doctrine  of  the  spontaneity  of  living  beings, 
and,  therefore,  a  fully  implied  denial  of  a  Creative  jPower — ^by  which 
I  mean  a  Power  totally  distinct  from  nature.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
is  often  obtruding  itself  under  the  name  of  the  former ;  and  this,  I 
apprehend,  is  what  is  intended  to  be  implied  by  the  common  geolog- 

*  There  are  other  arffnments  upon  this  tabject  in  my  **  Examination  o/Reviewt^**  and 
in  **  Notieet  o/Revitwt"  (1841),  since  bound  up  in  Med.  and  Phys.  Comtn,,  vol.  iii.  Much 
of  the  present  work  is  against  the  doctrine  of  "  Gobbblatxon  of  Fobcbs." 
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ical  expressions, "  the  developmental  system,"  and  <<  the  pragmaive  d^ 
velopment"  of  living  beings,  according  to  thdr  rank  in  the  acele  of  or* 
ganization.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  appears  to  be  distinctly  mvtnmi, 
and  of  which  I  shall  present  an  example  from  a  late  geological  work  of 
good  repute  to  show  the  method  in  which  the  doctrine  of  chance  is  trickel 
ont  with  the  devices  of  '*  positive  science,^  but  in  opposition  to  its 
plainest  facts  and  principles.     Thus,  it  is  said  that, 

*^  We  are  not  told  that  the  partwriHve  powers  of  the  earth,  irhen 
they  first  began  to  be  exerdsed,  were  very  different  from  what  tliiT 
are  now.  "niey  may  have  been  more  rapid  or  more  aloir,  but  if  it 
was  a  real  physical  energy,  governed  b^  law,  and  not  men^y  an  aria- 
trary  sign  of  a  contrarnatimd  power,  it  must,  ^t  least,  have  had  a 
harmony  in  its  workings— such  a  harmony  as  would  Imve  reqaiied 
that  the  widely  varying  among  its  diversified  effects  shoold  bear  aoow 
ratio  to  the  greater  strength  or  longer  duration  in  the  cause.  Ik 
would  not  have  brought  out  the  full-formed,  full-grown,  and  ripened 
cedar  of  Lebanon  in  ue  same  time  it  required  for  giving  birth  to  the 
mushroom.  JVo  intimaitan  is  given  that  the  first  growth^  after  the 
instantaneous  starting  power,  or  the  utteranoe  of  the  creative  Wad, 
was  not  as  natural  as  any  that  followed.  We  are  rather  led  to  hs> 
tieve  that  this  first  growth  gave  the  law  to  all  subsequent  prodnotub 
If  the  first  plants  or  trees  did  not  come  from  a  previous  orgtaaiaed 
seed,  the  first  seeds,  at  all  events,  grew  out  of  the  plant,  and,  <s»  Jfat 
<M  the  language  gives  us  any  idea^  in  a  dmilar  manner,  and  by  a 
similar  law,  and  in  a  corresponding  time,  or  succession  of  timoi,  to 
that  which  regulated  any  suosequent  seeding,  or  ripeningr,  or  fiucdfi* 
cation  of  the  parent  organism."  And,  a^ain,  *^  There  wi»  a  prwriam 
nature  in  the  earth,  whether  it  had  been  m  operation  for  twenty-ftar 
hours  or  twenty-four  thousand  years.  We  may  compare  this  to  a 
stream  flowing  on  and  having  its  regular  current  of  law,  or  regulated 
succession  of  cause  suid  effect.  Into  this  stream  we  may  say  there 
was  dropped  a  new  poicer — supernatural^  yet  not  contra-natural,  or 
unnatural — varying  the  old  flow,  and  raising  it  to  a  hig^her  law  and 
a  higher  energy,  yet  still  in  harmony  with  it.  New  causations,  or 
new  modifications  of  causation  arise,  and,  after  the  successions  and 
steps  required,  be  they  longer  or  shorter,  a  world  of  vegetation  is 
the  result  of  this  chain  of  causation  in  the  one  period,  and,  through 
an  analogous,  if  not  similar  process,  an  animal  creation  arose  in  anrai* 
er." — {The  italics  are  mine.) — ^Professor  Tayler  LKw^8'  ^ix  Ikty$ 
of  Creation,  p.  206,  216.     1855.— See,  also,  Darwin,  p.  814,  ncU.^ 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  "  typical"  or  "  progressive  devd<^ 
mental  system,"  or  spontaneity  of  living  beings.  It  is  defective,  how- 
ever, in  assuming  that  the  same  "  parturitive  powers  of  the  earth* 
which  '^  gave  birth"  to  the  first  plants  and  animals  continue  to  cm> 
rate  now — and  it  is  not  true  to  the  Sacred  Record  in  affirming  tw 
— "  no  intimation  is  given  that  the  first  growth  after  the  instantane- 
ous starting  power,  or  the  utterance  of  the  creative  Word,  was  not 
as  natural  as  any  that  followed,"  and  then  explaining  away  what  is 
affirmed  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  vegetable  world,  where  it  is 
most  distinctly  stated,  and  in  remarkable  consbtency  with  the  creatioB 
of  man  and  animals  in  a  state  of  maturity,  that  ^'  the  Lord  Gk>d  made 
the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  every  plant  of  the  field  b^ore  ii  was 
in  the  earthy  and  every  herb  of  the  field  btfore  it  grew  ;  for  the  Loid 
*  See  NoTks  Pr,  page  1142,  Qq,  page  1H5,  (md/oo<-fiore  at  p.  SOd. 
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God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a 
man  to  till  the  ground ;"  thus,  also,  assigning  the  reasons.  The  au- 
thor must,  therefore,  abide  by  his  own  authority.  I  may  finally  add 
that  an  examination  of  this  subject  occurs  in  my  Essay  on  Theoret- 
ical Geology^  to  which  reference  is  made  at  p.  908,  §  1079,  b. 

Organic  nature  is  one  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  with  which 
modem  theoretical  geology  has  been  obliged  to  contend  ever  since 
Dr.  Buckland  discovered  that  the  trilobite  is  endowed  with  eyes,  and 
it  has,  accordingly,  undergone  many  mutations  as  geologists  have  be- 
come somewhat  informed  of  the  laws  of  living  beings.  JNevertheless, 
such  is  the  hidden  nature  of  physiology,  and  not  to  be  acquired  by 
any  extent  of  anatomical  knowledge  without  a  long  and  laborious 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  and  in  their  morbid  as 
well  as  natural  aspects,  the  propensity  remains  to  group  the  organic 
world  under  the  category  of  the  inorganic.  Examples  of  this  nature 
are  common  enough,  out,  to  carry  out  still  farther  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  present  section,  I  shall  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  work  by  the 
distinguished  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  who,  according  to  President 
Edward  Everett,  "  owes  his  position  in  the  intellectuaT  world  to  his 
grasp  of  the  whole  domain  of  science  and  the  majestic  range  of  his 
generalizations."  In  his  generalization  of  the  forces  and  phenomena 
of  nature,  he  undertakes,  upon  this  scheme  of  philosophy  as  applica- 
ble to  inorganic  beings,  to  bring  the  organic  world  within  the  domain 
of  that  philoso])hy,  a  distinct  enunciation  of  which  occurs  in  his  '^  As« 
pects  of  Nature." 

"  Reflection  and  continued  study  in  the  domains  of  phyTsiology  and 
chemistry,"  says  this  learned  man, "  have  shaken  my  earlier  belief  in 
a  peculiar  so-called  vital  force.  In  1797,  at  the  close  of  my  work  en- 
titled '  Versuche,'  etc.,  I  already  declared  that  I  by  no  means  regard- 
ed the  existence  of  such  peculiar  vital  forces  as  demonstrated.  Since 
that  time  I  have  no  longer  called  peculiar  forces  what  may  possibly 
only  be  the  operation  of  the  concurrent  action  of  the  several  long- 
known  substances  and  their  material  forces."  "  I  have  said,  in  '  Cos- 
mos,' 'The  myths  of  imponderable  matter  and  of  vital  forces  peculiar 
to  each  organism  Jiave  complicated  and  perplexed  the  view  of  na- 
ture.' "  "Farther  on  in  the  same  volume  I  have  said,  'In  a  physical 
description  of  the  Universe,  it  should  still  be  noticed  that  tne  same 
substances  which  compose  the  organic  forms  of  plants  and  animals 
are  also  found  in  the  inorganic  crust  of  the  Globe ;  and  that  the  same 
forces  or  powers  which  govern  inorganic  matter  are  seen  to  prevml 
in  organic  beings  likewise,  combining  and  decomposing  the  various 
substances,  regulating  the  forms  and  properties  of  organic  tissues, 
but  acting  in  these  cases  under  complicated  conditions^  yet  unexpect- 
ed [unexplained  ?],  to  which  the  very  vague  ^rms  of  vital  phenom^ 
ena^  operation  of  vital  forcesy  have  been  assigned,  and  which  have 
been  systematically  grouped  according  to  analogies  more  or  less  hap- 
pily imagined." — p.  408-410. — Also,  Institutes,  p.  272,  §  447  g. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  an  imusually  vigorous  mind,  and  remarkably 
enriched  by  an  observation  of  nature ;  and  if  it  can  be  of  any  advan- 
tage to  the  cause  which  he  advocates,  it  is  wdcome  to  it.  It  is  the 
high  authority  in  science  which  this  philosopher  has  so  justly  ac- 
auired,  and  the  fectitious  importance  which  his  opinion  of  organic  life 
derives  from' its  incorporation  in  "the  majestic  range  of  his  general- 
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izationfl"  that  have  led,  in  part,  to  its  introduction  here.  But  H 
should  be  considered  that  Von  Humboldt  was  an  unprofessional  man, 
without  any  recognition  as  a  physiologist  in  the  department  of  organic 
nature,  and  that  he  was  therefore  rather  less  qualified  to  determine 
the  merits  of  the  question  than  many  others  who  had  made  it  the 
great  topic  of  professional  life,  and  least  of  all,  was  he  entitled  to  em- 
ploy his  authority  in  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  doctrine  which 
underlies  the  labours  of  Haller,  John  Hunter,  Bichat,  his  own  friend 
John  Miiller,  and,  I  may  add,  of  every  man  of  note  in  medicine  since 
the  days  of  Hippocrates.  It  should,  moreover,  be  considered  that  this 
degradation  of  man  and  other  living  beings  formed  an  indispensable 
element  in  our  Author's  plan  of  the  generalization  of  nature.  With- 
out it.  Cosmos  could  not  have  been  written.  "The  view  of  nature" 
would  have  been  otherwise  too  much  **  perplexed." 

Besides  the  disposition  which  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  mani- 
fest of  affordinff  the  physical  school  of  organic  nature  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  their  pnilosophy  in  their  own  unreserved  way,  I  have 
also  in  view,  in  the  present  case,  my  oft-reiterated  proof  that  it  is  the 
tendency  of  this  generalization  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  conduct  its 

E rejectors  and  advocates  to  still  greater  violations  of  physiologi^ 
iws,  since  those  Laws  positively  enjoin  an  ascription  of  the  **  first 
origin"  of  every  existing  species  of  animal  and  plant  to  a  Supreme, 
Intelligent,  Creative  Power.  But,  since  this  is  ignored  by  the  doc- 
trine which  I  am  about  to  cite,  there  is  necessarily  an  attendant  im- 
plication that  man  and  other  organic  beings  were  "  brought  forth,"  in 
the  language  of  theoretical  geology,  "  by  the  parturitive  powers  of 
the  earth ,  or,  as  explained  physiologically,  the  properties  impressed 
upon  matter  include  a  certaui  number  of  a  vital,  "  slumbering,"  na- 
ture (§  135  <f,  250 J  (t-f)^  through  which  the  requisite  17  or  18  ele- 
ments were  assembled  together,  for  every  species  of  animal  and  plant, 
which  then  united  them  into  an  almost  endless  variety  of  precise  ter- 
nary, quaternary,  <fcc.,  compounds,  then  arranged  them  into  a  multitude 
of  complex  designs,  developed  reason  and  instinct,  and  ended  by  en- 
abling man,  and  all  mammiferous  animals,  and  all  unfledged  birds,  to 
provide  sustenance  for  themselves  in  their  state  of  infancy  (§  32-57, 
350j  c-351, 1082, 1083.  Also,  Index  I.,  Articles,  Composition^  Struc- 
ture^ Life^  Vitalism  and  Solidism^  Design^  God  and  Nature^  the  orig- 
inal Essay  on  the  Soul  and  I?i^tinct,j),  158-172,  being  an  Apj>endix 
on  the  foregoing  subject,  and  the  Essay  on  Tlieoretical  Geoio(/y^ 
§  1079  i).*  Here  is  the  intended  paragraph  from  Cosmos,  which  lets 
I   «■  us  farther  into  the  philosophy  of  "positive  science  :*' 

".  *  "Geographical  investigations  regarding   the   ancient  seat,   the    so- 

-'   i'i  called  *  cradle  of  the  human  race,'  are  not  devoid  of  a  mythical  char- 

acter."    Our  Author  Uien  quotes  approvingly  from  his  brother  Will- 
iam  as  follows:    "'We  do  not  know,  either  from   history  or    from 
'      }  authentic  tradition,  any  period  of  time  in  which  the  human  race  has 

-'  _  !  not  been  divided    into  social   groups.      Whether  the  gregarious   con- 

.     I  dition    was   original^  or  of  subsequent  occurrence,  %C€  have  no  fn^itoric 

\  evidence  to  show.     The  separate  mythical  relations  found  to  exist   in- 

dependently of  one  another  in  different  parts  of  the  earth   appear  to 
'  ;  refute  the  first  hypothesis,  and  concur  in  ascribing  the  generation  of 

'  .  the  whole  human  race  to  the  union  of  one  pair.     The  ^nenil  prev- 

1  nlcnco  of  this  myth  has  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  traditionaiy 

'  j  *  I  have  shown  that  man,  mammiferous  animals,  and  birds,  most  have  been  createi^ 

.  /  '  «  nectwtate  rci\  in  a  state  of  maturity  both  of  mind  and  body.— See  Note  Pp  p.  Il4i 
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record  transmitted  from  the  primitive  man  to  his  descendants.  But 
this  very  circumstance  seems  rather  to  prove  that  it  has  no  historical 
^ounckUion^  but  has  simply  arisen  from  an  identity  in  the  mode  of 
mtellectual  conception,  which  has  everywhere  led  man  to  adopt  the 
same  conclusion  regarding  identical  phenomena ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  many  myths  have  doiAtlesslv  arisen,  not  from  any  historical  con- 
nection existing  between  them,  but  rather  from  an  identity  in  human 
thought  and  imagination.  Another  evidence  in  favour  of  the  jtnir^;^ 
mythical  nature  of  this  belief  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
origi7i  of  mankind — ^a  jjhenomenon  which  is  whoUy  beyond  the  sphere 
of  experience — is  explained  in  perfect  conformity  with  existing  views, 
being  considered  on  the  principle  of  the  colonization  of  some  desert 
island  or  remote  mountainous  vaUey  at  a  period  when  mankind  had 
already  existed  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  direct 
our  thoughts  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  first  origin^ 
since  man  is  too  intimately  associated  with  his  own  race  and  with  the 
relations  of  time  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  an  individufd  inde- 
pendently of  a  preceding  generation  and  age.  A  solution  of  those 
difficult  questions,  which  cannot  be  determined  by  inductive  reason- 
ing or  by  experience — whether  the  belief  in  this  presumed  traditional 
condition  be  actually  based  on  historical  evidence,  or  whether  mankind 
inhabited  the  earth  in  gregarious  associations  from  the  origin  of  the 
race — cannot,  therefore,  be  determined  from  any  philological  data, 
and  yet  its  elucidation  ought  not  to  be  sought  from  other  sources.' " 
— Cosmos^  vol.  L,  p.  365,  Harper's  edition. — My  italics  (p.  158,  no.  5^). 

We  may  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  our  Author's  generaliza- 
tion of  nature  embraces  La  Place's  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  the 
solar  system,  and  as  inculcated  in  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation"  (p.  186, 
§  360|  M),  and  now  adopted,  indeed,  by  many  astronomers.  The 
subject  is  invested  with  a  certain  de^ee  of  physiological  interest  on 
account  of  the  constitution  of  the  primary  rocks,  and  the  analogical 
reasoning  which  may  be  thence  carried  to  the  spontaneity  of  living 
beings  from  the  assumed  evolution  of  these  rocks  from  a  gaseous, 
chaotic  state,  exclusively  through  the  properties  impressed  upon  mat- 
ter. This  I  have  endeavoured  to  expound  in  my  Essay  on  Theoret- 
ical Geology,  and  I  recur  to  the  subject  now  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  harmony  with  which  Cosmos  has  carried  out  the  generaliza- 
tion of  nature,  and  of  giving  to  its  system  all  the  advantages  that  can 
inure  from  such  consistency,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  enabling  it  to 
accept,  as  graciously,  the  penalties  of  any  defects,  and  thus  subserve, 
in  either  case,  some  of  the  greatest  truths  and  principles  in  nature  and 
Religion.  The  following  extract  embraces  the  doctrine :  when  speak- 
ing of  the  origin  of  aercSites,  he  says, 

"  I  would  ask  why  the  elementary  substances  that  conapose  one 
group  ot  cosmical  bodies,  or  one  planetary  system,  may  not,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  identical  ?  Why  should  we  not  adopt  this  view,  since 
we  may  conjecture  that  these  planetary  bodies,  like  all  the  larger  or 
smaller  agglomerated  masses  revolving  round  the  sun,  have  been 
thrown  off  from  the  once  far  more  expanded  solar  atmosphere,  and 
been  formed  from  vaporous  rings  describing  their  orbits  round  the 
central  body."— Cb«mo«,  vol.  i.,  p.  132.— Note  Pp  p.  1 142. 

It  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  cuscuss  the  merits  of  the  Mosaic  His- 
tory  of  Creation,  as  this  is  not  the  place,  and,  moreover,  I  have  done 
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that  in  the  Essay  on  Tliooretic^al  Geolagy.     But  it  is  appropriate  to 
remark  that  if  the  want  of  "  eirpmew^e"  disqualifies  lis  for  judging  of  \ 
the  **  first  origin  of  mankind,"  as  intimated  in  one  of  the  foregoing  j 
quotatians,  and  if  we  do  not  clioose  to  accept  the  account  of  ReveJa-j 
tion  as  ''  historical,"  it  is  highly  mcumbent  upon  physiohiigical  science  ( 
to  declare  that  the  laws  of  nature  utterly  contradict  the  doctiine  that  j 
ors^nic  bein^^s  wero  evolved  by  those  laws,  and  that  they  therefore  ( 
proclaim  their  dependence  upon  an  Intelligent,  Creative  Power,     In  I 
ttic  former  case  we  have  an  ample  amoimt  of  **^  eaLperienee,"  and  if  the 
latter  be  admitted,  all  nature  ceases  at  once  to  be  mysterious  (§  4^  ' 
lt)y  and  mystery  associates  itself  with  God  alone,    Tliis  doctrine  of  j 
'' experience,"  it  must  be  allowed,  has  been  carried  to  the  same  sub- 
ject by  distingnished  physiologists  (§  350 J  l)^  but  it  is  as  applicable  I 
to  all  1  lie  miracles  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  all ' 
the  most  essential  means  upon  wldch  the  authenticity  of  Christianity 
depends,  as  to  tlic  origin  of  mankind ;  and  it  would  be  quite  as  i^tal 
in  science,  and  even  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  man,  as  it  is  to  Relig- 
ion,    It  is  even  possible  tliat  Humboldt  would  not  have  won  laurels 
in  Anu!rica  had  it  not  been  for  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Columbus. 
Our  Author  appropriates  in  Cosmos  the  historical  facts  of  the  Old  I 
Testament  so  tar  as  they  relate  to  simply  human  affairs,  because  it  i 
alone  informs  us  of  that  era  of  mankind,  and  this  infonnation  was  im- 
portant to  Cosmos ;  and  herein  lies  the  distinction  between  that  ex- 
j^erknee  which  is  so  readily  accepted  on  the  mere  testimony  of  man,  i 
and  that  in  which  man's  agency  is?  associated  with  Divine  inteqiosi- 
tion,  till  it  iiniilly  eubninates  in  the  distinction  between  exjfyerietice 
VLXiA  faith  in  their  abstract  relations.*  A  trust,  therefore,  in  the  mere-  i 
ly  historical  facts  of  the  Bible  (for  our  Author  has  been  defended 
uj>on  this  principle),  is  no  proof  whatever  of  a  belief  in  Revelation,  or 
in  its  Author — no  more  so  than  the  Jew's  trust  in  the  biography  of 
our  Lord,  as  it  respects  His  humanity,  is  a  proof  tljat  he  is  a  Christian. 
It  is  not  imusual,  indeed,  for  the  mere  Pantheist  to  employ  the  term 
creator  as  a  sort  of  comjiromise  with  the  Theist,  and  even  to  make  ' 
jirofessions  of  Christianity.    But  this  has  signally  f-u  led  after  the  day 
of  novelty,  and  personal  influence,  and  mutual  admiration  has  ceased, 
and  the  authors  and  actors  have  jiassed  into  history.     Injustice  ifl 
sometimes  done,  as  was  remarkably  the  case  with  the  lieiiffiO'^edMy 
for,  although  it  abomids  throughout  with  evidences  of  the  highest 
order  of  faith,  yet  its  author  incurred  the  charge  of  infidelity :  and 
more  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  when  time  had  extinguL&hed 
animosities,  Samuel  Johnson  thought  it  necessary  to  contribute  the 
weight  of  his  mind  and  character  to  tlie  just  cause  of  rescuing  the 
Author's  memory  from  this  imputation,  notwithstanding  Browne  had 
made  an  able  defencG  of  himself.     But  it  shows  the  strong  course  of 
reason  in  its  deliberations  upon  doctrines  and  professions. 

Fijially,  besi^ies  the  great  question  of  the  identity  of  the  forces  and 
laws  of  oi*ganic  and  inorganic  beings,  tho  remaining  object  of  the 
])rescnt  discussion  has  been  equally  in  behalf  of  scientific  intere^tA,  es- 
pecially physiological ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  *' ex- 
perience^' upon  wliieh  are  founded  tl»e  facts  and  principles  in  physi- 
ology than  the  assnmed  or  implied  origin  of  liWng  beings  m  the 
forces  which  rule  the  inorganic  world;  and  coming  to  the  intricate, 
but  methodical  constitution  of  the  primary  rocks,  the  evidence  of  a 

*  Mo  pwva  in  &  kttor  to  Vartilittfcfn — "  ro^'fiihty  my  *  Book  of  Kdtttre'  i»  not  fiufficWn 
]y  Cbrbtian  for  her  Mfljcitj,"  Victoria,— Z*lfifr5,  &c. 
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direct  interposition  of  Creative  Power  in  their  formation  is  as  palpa< 
ble  as  in  living  beings,  as  manifested  in  the  assembling  of  the  numer- 
ous elements  which  compose  the  crystalline  constituents,  and  in  the 
methodical  disposition  of  the  three  crystals  in  the  bosom  of  each  other 
which  make  up  all  the  granite  of  the  globe ;  or,  if  sometimes  the  three 
be  united  witn  a  fourth,  or  that  fourth  replace  one  of  the  three  in 
other  granitic  rocks,  the  same  methodical  arrangement  obtains ;  all 
of  which,  with  other  characteristics,  concur  in  yielding  the  same  kind 
of  testimony  of  supernatural  dependence  as  the  composition  and 
structure  of  living  objects,  however  probable  it  be  in  the  former  case 
that  there  was  a  subordinate  instrumentality  of  the  forces  and  laws 
impressed  upon  matter ;  while,  also,  the  nebular  hvpothesis,  and  ev- 
ery other  shape  of  the  Plutonic  doctrine,  is  absolutely  contradicted  by 
the  water  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  primary  rocks,  by 
the  uniform  absence  of  all  traces  of  fusion  among  the  crystals,  and 
especially,  also,  by  the  vast  differences  in  temperature  at  which  those 
crystals,  and  that  water,  and  the  numerous  metallic  substances,  un- 
dergo condensation,  besides  an  array  of  other  facts  whose  introduc- 
tion here  would  be  inappropriate,  but  which  I  have  considered  exten- 
sively in  the  Essay  on  Theoretical  Geology.  Here,  therefore,  is  some- 
thing for  the  senses,  something  from  "  experience,"  something  demon- 
strable through  the  established  facts  and  laws  in  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics. Still,  however,  it  is  certainly  to  be  expected  that  all  who  neglect 
the  facts  which  declare  the  "  first  origin"  of  man  and  other  living  be- 
ings in  an  Intelligent,  Creative  Power,  and  refer  their  origin  to  the 
powers  of  nature,  will  unhesitatingly  ignore  the  corresponding  facts 
m  their  relation  to  the  earth,  and  assemble  the  whole  under  a  com- 
mon generalization.  A  critical  attention,  also,  to  the  writings  of 
those  who  sustain  the  nebular  hypothesis  will  result  in  the  conviction 
that  they  are  equally  pledged  to  the  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  or- 
ganic nature  through  the  powers  alone  which  appertain  to  matter. 

Science,  for  its  own  sake,  especially  physiological  science,  should 
be  consistent  with  itself.  Nor  may  we  exclude  from  the  interests  of 
the  latter  the  cosmogony  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  for,  as  I  have 
shown,  such  is  the  dementary  composition  of  the  primary  rocks 
(seven  elements  for  feldspar,  ten  for  mica,  and  which,  according  to 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  must  have  existed,  along  with  all  other  terres- 
trial things,  in  a  perfectly  blended  condition),  and  such  the  uniform- 
ity and  arrangement  of  the  crystalline  substances,  and  such,  there- 
fore, the  ground  for  analogical  reasoning,  that  were  it  conceded  that 
the  main  bulk  of  the  earth  was  brought  into  its  organized  condition 
by  its  own  properties  alone,  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  refute  the 
doctrine  of  the  spontaneity  of  living  beings  by  any  demonstrations 
founded  on  their  elementary  composition  and  constituent  parts.  To 
assume,  as  does  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  that  of  the  spontaneity 
of  living  beings,  that  the  elements  of  matter  were  endowed  with  the 
independent  power  of  generating  their  organized  conditions,  is  so 
contrary  to  all  experience  (for  the  artificid  production  of  crystals,  or 
as  witnessed  in  natural  progress,  bears  no  proper  analogy  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  primary  rocks^,  that  it  supposes  a  condition  of  things 
which  is  equivalent  to  Creative  Energy.  It  is  an  illusion,  therefore, 
to  imagine  that  science  divests  itself  of  causes  that  elude  its  ambitious 
grasp  hy  assuming  that  '<  blind  material  forces"  will  explain  the  origin 
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of  bolh  living  beings  and  tbe  primary  crystalline  rocks^  illieei,  ill 
case,  it  deinantls  a  condition  of  forces  and  laws  which  experience 
gures  U9,  and  Kcience  admits,  does  not  exist  at  present ;  or,  if  it 
content  with  a  simple  expression  of  ignorance  of  the  or^aniidxigi| 
causes,  from  "  want  of  exporiencx^,"  it  is  equally  an  admi^isioti 
terrestrial  beings  originated  in  causes  which  have  no  existence 
and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  constitution  of  nature.  The 
of  a  '*  want  of  experience"  simply  means  that  the  causes  which 
origin  to  organic  nature  and  the  primary  rocks  ceased  theii*  ope: 
before  the  observations  of  men  began.  They  have  therefore  no 
ger  an  existence;  otherwise,  they  would  continue  to  operate, 
new  animals  and  plants,  if  not  granitic  rocks,  SuC.^  would  be  _ 
ing  themselves.  Science,  therefore,  in  separating  from  Supero 
PowxT  conAicts  itself  of  inconsistency;  and  the  essential  difTe 
between  the  supposed  "*  parturitive  power/*  and  tbe  co-operation' 
Divine  Power  with  the  properties  impressed  upon  matter,  in  ex- 
pounding tlie  problem  before  us,  whether  it  respect  the  or^ani^atioa 
of  the  earth  or  of  living  beings,  consists  in  the  neglect,  in  the  former 
case,  of  all  the  evidences  of  Design,  and  in  a  disposition  to  lean  upon 
the  atheism  oi'  pantheism.  But  this  in  no  respect  compasses  the  ab- 
stract object  of  the  disciples  of  nature,  for  there  still  remains  the 
crushing  fact  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  "  experience,"  to  all  that  is 
known  of  nature,  to  suppose  that  living  beings,  or  the  primitivo 
earth,  enierged  from  the  elements  of  matter  without  at  the  same  time 
siip]>osing  that  some  supemntural  agency  was  concerned  in  the  w* 
In  the  one  case,  tlierelore,  science  stultifies  itself,  w^hilc,  in  vie] 
to  the  agency  of  an  Intelligent  Creative  Power,  it  simply  obeyi 
exigencies  of  the  facts  and  the  dictates  of  that  re;ison  which  prof 
to  be  a  rude  imitator  of  some  of  the  Designs  wliich  challenge  its  £uth 
in  a  tiigher  order  of  Reason  (^  35Q'ijU,  %  1079  b,  1083)  • 

The  Glycogenic  Function  of  the  Liver, 

g  1086.  Among  tlie  subjects  discussed  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
work  is  the  important  one  of  the  supposed  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver.  Had  this  anomidous  complication  of  functions,  with  all  its 
other  attendant  peculiarities,  been  attributed  to  the  liver  only^  it 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  have  arrived  ut  the  real  facts  in 
the  case.  But  the  discoverer  has  recently  not  a  little  invalidated  the 
plausible  experiments  which  had  conducted  him  to  his  conchisions  by 
assigning  this  same  function  to  tiie  placenta  ''  during  the  early  period 
of  foetal  life  "  This  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  corollary  tVoin 
the  imputed  function  of  the  fully-developed  liver  and  its  iiiimaturity 
during  the  early  period  of  fa?tai  life,  but  resting  upon  experimental 
observation.  That  such  a  coincidence  should  exist  between  two  or- 
gans so  differently  constituted,  and  whose  principal  offices  are  so  dis- 
similar in  the  economy  of  lile,  may  well  raise  our  admiration;  and 
this  the  more  so,  as  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  placenta  is  said  to 
ilisappcar,  along  with  its  special  anatomical  provision,  as  soon  as  the 
fa»tal  liver  has  advanced  to  a  rnaturer  development.  Nature,  there- 
fore, to  he  consistent  in  this  reniarkable  scheme,  should  have  nI]otted| 
also,  to  *''the  transitory  glandular  or  epithelial  element  of 
centft,"  us  to  tlie  mature  liver,  the  vicarious  function  of  s 
bile;  and  hence,  should  the  glycogenic  function  be  established, 

•  See  NoTK*  Pr  p.  J 142,  Qq  p.  1U5. 
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the  exact  disappearance  of  the  glandular  element  when  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  tne  exigencies  of  Icetal  life,  we  may  expect  to  hear  from 
the  eminent  physiologist  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  co-existence 
of  the  two  hepatic  functions  in  the  placenta.  But  the  original  sup- 
position relative  to  the  liver  was  apparently  encumbered  with  diffi- 
culties, as  was  shown  in  sections  1031-1033,  and  the  "vicarious"  na- 
ture of  the  supposed  temporary  office  of  the  placenta  would-  seem  to 
belong  to  the  category  oi  the  "  vicarious  spermatozoa,"  as  represent- 
ed in  section  83  6,  or  to  what  is  perhaps  more  analogous  in  §  493  c. 

The  Cause  of  the  Blood'* a  Fluidity. 

§  1087.  It  was  a  very  ingenious,  and  so  far  as  appearances  went, 
a  plausible  demonstration  ot  Dr.  Richardson's,  in  his  prize  essay,  that 
the  blood  owes  its  fluidity  to  the  presence  of  ammonia.  This  is  a 
question,  however,  not  to  be  determmed  by  chemical  experiments,  or 
by  any  other  outside  of  the  living  body.  If  experiments  with  pep- 
sin, or  the  "  digestive  mixture,"  could  not  stand  the  test  of  organic 
philosophy,  nor  even  of  experimental  philosophy  (p.  781,  §  1029), 
It  was  scarcely  probable  that  those  would  long  endure  by  which 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  blood's  fluidity  was  very  plausibly  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  physiological  world ;  and  the  only 
apparent  objection  about  it  was,  that  it  did  not  insist  that  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels  are  stimulated  into  action  by  the  solvent  principle 
of  the  blood.  It  may  have  been  foreseen  that  such  a  theory  would 
imply  ^eat  fluctuations  beyond  the  standard  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
accordmg  to  the  variable  proporti(Mis  of  ammonia.  But  it  is  at 
least  certain  that,  whenever  such  experiments  have  been  attempt- 
ed upon  this  organic,  living,  com]>lex  fluid,  whatever  their  nature, 
they  nave  been  shown  to  be  fallacious,  and  such  has  been  the  early 
fate  of  this  new  hypothesis  in  the  hands  of  Briick  and  Zimmermann, 
the  former  particularly  sustaining  the  Hunterian  theory  that  the 
fluidity  is  owing  to  a  vivifying  influence  exerted  upon  the  blood  by 
the  sanguiferous  organs,  while  the  latter  very  justly  supposes  that 
the  coagulation  of  abstracted  blood  is  due  to  chemical  transforma- 
tions. These  transformations  are  prevented,  while  the  blood  is  cir- 
culating, by  the  influences  of  the  Tblood-vessels  which  maintain  its 
vitality.  When  those  influences  are  withdrawn,  the  oxygen  and 
other  elements  of  the  fluid  pass  very  quickly  under  the  operation  of 
chemical  affinities,  as  set  forth  in  section  54  a,  I  *may  finally  add 
that,  when  the  various  characteristics  of  the  blood,  such  of  them  as 
are  represented  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  $&  in  sections  688  ee^ 
846,  847,  952,  953,  are  duly  considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such 
phenomena  evince  the  dependence  of  the  blood's  fluidity  upon  a  cause 
appertaining  to  the  constitution  of  the  blood  itself,  while  other  ob- 
vious considerations  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  so  important  a  con- 
dition of  the  pabulum  vitce  is  not  committed  to  the  physical  action 
of  any  one  of  its  constantly-fluctuating  constituents ;  for  if  ammo- 
nia be  truly  one  of  them,  it  must  be  as  Uable  to  variations,  at  least 
in  proportions,  as  the  serum,  globules,  etc.,  and  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  same  instability.  Richardson's  clever 
obser>'atioiis  have  been  accepted  by  other  physiologists ;  but  thejr 
are  a  part  of  the  "  experimental  philosophy"  ot  the  day,  whose  facti- 
tious analogies  have  been  so  extensively  and  powerfully  arrayed 
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against  the  great  laws  of  organic  beings,  and  the  subject  is  intaro- 
duced  here  as  tributary  to  the  objects  of  these  Institntes. — See  Hu- 
moral Pathology,  Lidex  IL 

THE  MODUS   OPERANDI   OF  SEMEDIBS. 

§  1088  a.  As  principles  and  sound  analogy,  the  great  ends  of  80 
ence  and  the  basis  of  the  healing  art,  are  of  veiy  secondanr  mo- 
ment with  the  speculative  as  weU  as  the  practical  masses  of  mail' 
kind,  a  demand  is  apt  to  be  made  for  specific  demonstratioiiB  cl 
every  problem  that  may  arise  in  the  vast  ranj^e  of  observation.  It  u 
not  enough,  for  example,  that  it  be  shown  01  a  thousand  things  thai 
thev  exert  their  morbific  or  remedial  effects  through  natural  phyaiO' 
logical  laws,  and  that  when  their  influences  extend  to  parts  remote 
from  the  seat  of  their  application  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  system.  Each  particular  &ct  must  be  settled  experimoitaBj 
as  if  it  had  no  law  governing  its  condition.  This  propensity  must  be 
gratified,  and  it  wiU  doubtless  end,  also,  in  satisfying  all  that  organk 
nature  is  perfectly  consistent,  throughout  its  mutations,  in  all  its  laws 
and  principles. 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  me  into  a  farther  proof  thai  oer 
tain  substances,  particularly  arsenic  and  strychnine,  whi<^  are  sup- 
posed to  exert  their  ^ects  by  absorption,  have  been  again  shown  to 
be  incapable  of  detection  within  the  organism  when  administered  10 
poisonous  doses.  Two  cases  of  this  nature,  where  lai^e  quantities  of 
strychnine  (two  scruples  in  one  of  them),  and  six  experiments  upoo 
animals  by  poisoning  vnxh  the  same  substance,  are  related  by  Dr. 
Alfred  S.  Taylor  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  (1856,  vol.  ii),  in  which 
none  of  the  poison  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  or  tissues.  Anotfaec 
case  is  related  in  the  same  Reports  (1857,  vol.  iii),  in  iivhich  Prof. 
Chrislison,  and  Dr.  Maclagan  of  Edinburgh,  and  Prof.  Geogrhegan  <rf 
Dublin,  to  whom  parts  of  the  body  were  sent,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  &iied 
of  detecting  the  poison.  Here  occurs,  also,  the  case  of  Rev".  Dr.  iVlex- 
ander,  who  died  from  poisoning  by  arsenic,  but  in  whom  none  of  the 
metal  could  be  found. 

Absorption  hy  the  Skin, 

§  1088  h.  Experiments,  also,  showing  that  the  skin  in  its  natural 
condition  absorbs  nothing,  even  in  a  state  of  solution,  continue  to  be 
multiplied ;  and  yet  we  are  constantly  told  in  the  books  that  remedies 
applied  to  this  organ  produce  their  effects  by  absorption  into  the  cir- 
culation. Let  us  haM5P,  therefore,  some  of  the  late,  reiterated  experi- 
ments in  reference  to  this  question.  Thus,  it  is  stated  in  the  report 
on  Physiology  in  the  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Heview  for  Jan., 
1857,  that, 

"  The  inferences  regarding  the  absorption  of  saline  or  organic  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  water  (in  Diiriau's  experiments  with  the  warm 
bath)  are  based  on  the  examination  of  the  urine  before  and  after  the 
use  of  the  bath.  Iodine  and  fcrrocyanide  of  potassium,  carbonate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  other  salts,  were  employed.  The  re- 
action of  the  urine  after  the  bath  was  always  alkaline,  even  when 
nitric  acid  had  been  added  to  the  bath.  Potash  and  soda  were  the 
only  bases  found  in  the  urine — no  trace  of  iodine,  cyanogen,  &c. 

"  Poulet  draws  the  following  inferences  from  his  experiments :  L 
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That  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  after  acid,  as  well  as  after  alkaline 
baths.  2.  After  ftiction  of  the  skin  with  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  an- 
timony or  extract  of  belladonna,  <&c.,  none  of  these  substances  were 
found  in  the  urine.  3.  The  skin  absorbs,  therefore^  neither  water  {?). 
nor  substances  dissolved  in  it,  as  long  as  the  epidermis  is  entire. 

"  E^letzinsky's  experiments  likewise  confirm  the  non-absorption  of 
salts  through  the  healthy  epidermis." — See  Index  IL^  Articles  Hu- 
moral Pathology,  Skin,  Cold,  CouNTEE-IiiBrrANTs,  Seton,  Plas- 
TEBS,  Remedies.     Also,  JEvperiments,  ^  481--484,  494  5-e, 

§  1088  c.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  experiments  of  the 
foregoing  negative  character  have  little  influence  upon  doctrines  of 
so  much  simplicity,  and  of  such  comprehensive  and  ready  application 
in  pathology  and  therapeutics  as  humoralism  and  the  operation  of 
remedies  by  absorption.  It  therefore  continues,  as  ever,  to  be  a  pre- 
vailing belief  that,  among  other  things,  the  numerous  preparations  of 
mercury  are  absorbed  both  by  the  skin  and  the  intestinal  canal,  and, 
entering  the  circulation,  not  only  thus  accomplish  their  effects,  but  be- 
come deposited  in  the  tissues  {§  85  Ij.  Thus  lodged  in  the  system, 
they  are  supposed  to  inflict  the  manirold  evils  that  are  due  to  vicious 
habits,  or  other  foreign  causes.  But  the  most  curious  circumstance 
attending  this  hypothesis,  and  which  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  rec- 
ord of  ^  experimental  philosophy,"  a  practice  has  obtained  extensive- 
ly of  immersing  these  subjects  in  iodme  baths,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
lodging the  supposed  offender.  But  the  facts  being  against  the  phi- 
losophy, at  least  as  it  respects  the  skin,  and  as  iodine  baths  have  been 
said  to  effect  the  liberation  of  mercury  from  the  system  at  long  inter- 
vals after  the  administration  of  the  latter  remedy,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  what  has  been  asserted  by  Professor  Lorinser,  and  others, 
of  a  similar  effect  by  the  internal  use  of  iodine,  is  equallv  a  mist^e, 
especially  when  connected  with  the  various  facts  which  I  have  alleged 
against  Uie  supposed  absorption  of  mercuiy. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that  negative  facts  cannot  contradict 
the  affirmative.  But,  in  the  first  place,  are  the  affirmative  reliable 
(§  ^i-^)  ^  Are  not  the  senses  apt  to  be  deceived  by  preconceived 
hypotheses  ?  Why,  if  many  remedies  of  a  very  irritating  nature  op- 
erate b^  absorption,  do  they  not  manifest  their  action  upon  the  heart 
as  readiljr  as  upon  organs  that  are  incomparably  less  irritable  (§  829)  ? 
Is  not  this  consideration  alone  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  hypoth- 
esis of  absorption  ?  If  it  be  answered  that  reflex  actions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  excited  by  remedial  agents  should,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  which  I  have  advanced,  be  equally  liable  to  affect  the  heart, 
It  would  only  evince  an  ignorance  of  the  most  obvious  laws  of  the 
nervous  i^stem,  and  which,  in  this  aspect  of  their  remarkable  charac- 
teristics, I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  former  sections  (§  238| ; 
600 j,  ky  m,  &c.^.  The  wonderful  endowment  Df  the  nervous  system  by 
which  it  receives  and  reflects  impressions  upon  particular  parts  and 
avoids  all  other  parts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause 
and  other  special  circumstances,  readily  explains,  and  can  alone  ex- 
plain, the  phenomenon  in  question,  especially  considering  its  remark- 
able frequency.  And  here  I  may  add  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  op- 
eration of  aneesthetics  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
that  the  law  of  elective  influence  (§  233|,  500  j,  it,  Ac.)  explains  com^ 
pletely  the  limitation  of  their  effects  to  the  organs  of  animal  life,  while 
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the  doctrine  of  absorption  is  contradicted  by  that  limitation  (§  82T I 
1066),  as  is  the  doctnnc  in  its  broadest  sense  by  local  diseases. 

Finally,  the  foregoing  negative  obser\-alions  (§  1088  a,  b)  are  a 
good,  at  least,  as  the  affirmative ;  and  since,  therefore,  it  is  thus  showi 
that  many  reme^lies  that  have  been  supposed  to  always  operate  b; 
absoq)tion  do  sometimes  produce  their  effects  upon  various  part 
without  being  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  therefore  by  no  othe 
conceivable  method  than  that  which  I  have  indicated,  the  consistenc 
of  tlio  laws  of  nature  is  such  as  to  assure  us  that  the  same  remedie 
always  exert  their  effects  upon  parts.remote  from  their  seat  of  appl 
cation  through  alterative  influences  of  reflex  action  of  the  nervou 
system,  and  that,  if  they  be  sometimes  absorbed,  the  present  and  fon 
going  considerations,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others  which  occur  i 
this  work,  equally  assure  us  that  they  are  admitted  in  such  sma 
quantities  as  to  produce  no  eftect  whatever,  not  even  upon  the  ver 
irritable  heart.  (Sec  Index  IL^  Articles  Reh£DI£s,  Reflex  Acno: 
Nervous  Power,  <fcc.) 

Transfusion  of  Remedies  into  the  Circulation, 
§  1088.  d.  The  foregoing  sections  upon  absorption  will  remind  son 
of  oui^  readers  of  an  experiment  performed  a  rew  years  ago  by  Pro 
Buckheim,  of  injecting  a  solution  of  about  half  an  ounce  of  sulphat 
of  soda  in  two  ounces  of  water  into  the  jugular  vein  of  two  dog 
without  any  effect  upon  the  intestine,  while  both  animals  were  purge 
freely  by  the  same  dose  when  administered  by  the  mouth.  The  den 
oust  ration  is,  of  course,  conclusive  against  the  prevailing  doctrine  o 
operation  of  cathartics  by  absorption,  and  proves  that  they  exei 
their  direct  effects  upon  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine,  and  by  n 
flex  action  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  muscular  coat,  and  upoi 
all  other  j)arts  tiiat  may  feel  their  influence.  In  the  present  cas 
there  is  not  only  the  assurance  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  injectei 
substance  to  excite  the  slightest  action  in  the  intestinal  canal,  but  tb 
interpretation  supplied  by  the  exciting  eftect  of  the  nervous  influenc 
when  reflected  upon  the  intestinal  muscular  tissue  througli  the  direc 
irritation  of  the  mucous  when  the  cathartic  was  swallowed  ;  since,  U( 
action  being  maniicsted  in  the  ca^e  of  the  hijection,  all  tlie  result 
from  swallowing  the  agent  must,  of  necessity,  be  referre<l  to  tlie  sani< 
causation  that  increased  the  peristaltic  movements  (§  889  a).  Bu 
these  are  facts  which  lie  in  the  depths  of  philosophical  medicine.  T 
be  duly  aj)preciated  there  must  have  been  a  laborious  8tudy  of  th( 
profound  laws  in  physiology,  especially  such  as  are  relative  to  Xh 
nervous  system  in  its  connection  with  organic  functions.  In  va\y 
event,  the  exj>erinients  cannot  fail  of  estabhshing  the  conviction  tha 
remedies  do  not  oi)erate  by  absorption,  and  sustain  my  conclnsioii; 
as  to  the  fallacious  nature  of  this  kind  of  "experimental  ]>liilosophv' 

i§  830-837).     Also,  Index  II,  Articles,  Cathartics;  Oil,  Castor 
lUMORAL  l\\TIIOLO(;V.) 

Absorption  throutjh  the  EpithdUd  Cells  of  the  Intestinal  Tube^  am 

Lacteal  Circulation . 

§  1089.  The  following  observations,  so  far  as  they  go,  corrohorat* 

the  doctrines  in  this  work  (g  :i75-294,  etc.),  and  in'the  Medical  anil 

Physiological  Commentaries,  upon  the  subject  of  endosnioso  and  ex 
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osmose,  and  more  particularly  the  mamier  in  which  substances  are 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents. 

"  Von  Wittich,"  says  the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for 
July,  1857,  "contributes  an  observation  of  ^reat  importance  regard- 
ing the  question  at  bsue  (the  passage  of  sohd  molecules  through  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  intestinal  tube).  A  rabbit  killed  (by  bleeding) 
SIX  hours  after  it  had  been  bitten  in  the  back  by  a  dog,  and  thus  d^ 
prived  of  the  use  of  his  posterior  limbs,  exhibited  the  chyliferous 
vessels  originating  from  the  lower  half  of  the  ileum  filled  with  an  en- 
tirely red  fluid.  This  redness  was  shown  to  be  caused  merely  by  the 
admixture  of  the  red  blood-globules  in  a  large  proportion,  not  by  that 
of  coloring  matter.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  intestinal  tube 
contained  mucus  mixed  with  blood,  after  the  removal  of  which  the 
mucous  membrane  manifested  the  appearance  of  fine  red  dots,  which, 
by  means  of  a  lens,  were  recognized  as  villi  filled  with  blood.  Von 
W  ittich  does  not  hesitate  to  explain  this  state  of  things  by  adoptmg 
the  view,  that  the  blood-globules  pass  as  such  through  the  epithelial 
cells  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  villi  into  the  chyliferous  vessels ;  but 
is  of  a  similar  opinion  regarding  the  entrance  of  fat  and  other  mi- 
nutely divided  solid  substances  into  the  absorbent  vessels."  He 
found  the  same  true,  also,  of  the  chyliferous  vessels  of  the  caecum. 

The  foregoing  observations  had  been  recently  made  by  others,  one 
of  whom  I  shaff  quote  upon  the  particular  question,  for  the  sake  of 
other  facts,  as  related  in  the  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  for  January,  1864. 

"  Briicke  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  and  experiments 
(oh  man,  swine,  and  other  mammalia),  that  the  cylindrical  epithelial 
cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  through  which  the 
chyle  passes  on  its  way  to  the  lacteal  vessels,  do  not,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  consist  of  a  closed  cavity  surrounded  by  a  complete  mem- 
brane, but  that  this  cavity  is  isolated  from  the  intestinal  tube  merely 
by  a  thin  layer  of  a  mucilaginous  substance.  Briicke  asserts  also  that 
they  possess  a  small  opening  on  their  opposite  side,  through  which 
the  molecules  of  fat  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  villi"  (§  2^6).  And 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  one  of  "  the  mechanical  means  for  the 
movement  of  the  chyle  is  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  intestinal 
tube  by  which  the  chyle  is  pressed  into  the  villi."  Why  not,  then, 
other  things  "  pressed  in ;"  and  is  not  the  analogy  supplied  by  plants 
of  some  application  here?  (§289-291,  p.  166,  §  360,  nos.  26^,  27,  the 
parallel  columns^  826  a.)  It  is  an  important  and  sound  conclusion, 
however,  and  in  which  Von  Wittich  and  Moleschott  agree  with 
Briicke,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  doctrine  (§  1064-1056),  that, 
"  When  the  villi  are  filled,  their  muscular  fibres  contract,  and  the 
fluid  they  contain  is  pressed  into  the  channels  lying  between  the  mu- 
cous and  submucous  membnmes,"  and  that, "  from  the  lacteals  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  intestines  the  chyle  is  propelled  by  means  of  the 
muscular  contractions  of  the  tubes  into  the  vessels  of  the  mesentery, 
from  whenc^  it  is  pumped  up  by  means  of  the  respiratory  actions 
into  the  thoracic  duct ;"  or  rather,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
"  pumped  up"  by  the  derivative  or  suction  power  of  the  right  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart.  (Indexes^  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  Lacteals, 
Veins.) 

In  all  the  discussions  upon  the  foregoing  subject  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  intestinal  veins  being  concerned  in  Sie  ftmction  of  absorption, 
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although  this  is  as  much  a  matter  of  general  belief  as  in  MagendaeV 
day  (2m,  829). 

boubtlcsi*,  tJie  essential  fact  relatire  to  the  intestinal  villi  was  well 
aBcertuioed  by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hiuiter,  wl 
statement  I  quoted  in  the  Med  07id  Physiolog.  Comm.  (1840),  i 
they  had  seen  the  -v-illi  distended  with  chyle,  and  had  no  diffieultj 
i^eeiug  the  open  orifices,     I  &haJl  also  repeat  here,  for  patholotpci 
well  as  physiological  purposes,  a  quotatioix  which  I  mado,  in  the  j, 
cle  upon  £ndosmo8e  and  Exosmoae  (vol,  i.),  from    li,  Jackson^ 
Fcbrih  Diseases,    Thus :  **  R,  Jackson,  in  speakin*^^  of  the  enlar^ 
blood-vessels  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines  (in  yellow  fevrr), 
remarks  that  'in  some  instances  the  fnouths  of  the  canals  were  visi- 
bio  at  diffetait  points  in  the  interior  surface,  yieldiii|f  a  dark-colounHl 
fluid  by  pressure,'     A^ain ;  *  The  mouths  of  ducts — not  blood-ves^eU 
— were  discovered  on  the  interior  of  tlie  colon,  containing  a  dark-qoL 
ourcd  fluid,'     ^Proceeding  farther  with  the  investigation,  sinalar^^^ 
nals  discharging  a  tai'-like  fluid  into  the  ioterior  of  the  stomach,  nmP 
especially  near  the  upper  orifice,  were  in  like  manner  discovered  m 
almost  all  cases  where  black  vomiting  had  been  a  conspicuous  symp 
torn  of  the  disease.    The  appearances  were  noted,  and  they  were  oft- 
en verified  by  inspection.'     As  to  the  open  termination  of  the  villi, 
we  are  not  insensible  of  our  soHtary  position,  since  it  is  stated  in  tlti* 
British  and  J^'hreiffu  Ifed.  J^ciriew  that  '  almost  every  modem  pLy*- 
iologist  has  now  abandoned  the  ideu  that  the  absorbents  conunence 
by  open  mouths  on  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines.'     This  opinion 
we  are  certainly  bound  to  respect  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  aay 
factii,  or  is  not  contradicted  by  others," — Medi<iai  ami  I^ht/sioic^wd 
Commentaries^  nt  mqmt, — Also,  Imtittites  §  275. 

The  Jfhrces  t^hich  Circuiaie  the  Blood. 

I  lODO,  The  followiug  quotation  is  made  from  the  J^riti^h  amd 
Fbrcif/n  ^led,  Chirurg,  Bevlew  of  January,  1859,  simply  for  the  rea- 
son th!it  it  sustains  several  of  tlie  principal  conclusions  sot  foiih  in 
tins  work,  and  originally  in  the  lledical  and  Physiolof^ical  Com- 
mcntarics  upon  the  important  subject  of  the  forces  by  which  the 
blood  is  circulated.     See  Index  IL^  article  Viretdation  oft/ie  Blood 

'^  Nelson  considers  tlie  diastole  of  the  heart  as  the  effect  of  an  a<?^ 
ive  movement*  He  assumes  that  the  Iieart  muscles,  unlike  voluntary 
muscles,  are  possessed  of  a  double  poiver^that  of  expansion  as  well 
as  of  contraction.  The  distention  of  t lie  ventricles,  the  Author  savs, 
*is  an  active  and  inherent  force,'  The  mechanical  forces  nctincf  on 
the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  are:  1.  Tlmt  fnr  l.y 

the  heart  and  arteries ;  2.  That  by  the  pleiiral  vaeuuni  of  1 1 1  1 1 ; 

and,  3.  The  expansive  power  of  the  auricle."  Tlicso,  however,  arv^ 
only  a  part  of  the  forces  concerne<l,  nor  do  I  suppose  tlmt  tho  expan- 
sion of  the  thorax  is  much  of  an  element,  as  I  endeavoured  to  ahov 
in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Conwientarits* 

As  to  Oeeterreicher's  old  experiment  of  placing  a  heavy  wei<*bt  tmoo 
the  heart  of  a  frog  and  deducing  from  it  the  important  conclusion  that 
the  dilatation  of  the  organ  is  not  an  active  movement,  and  whidi  con- 
tinues to  be  quoted  as  an  unquestioned  authority,  I  show  in  the  Cam' 
mentancs  that  the  experiment  proves  exactly  the  contrary* — Med^  and 
Phjsiolog.  Comm,,  vol  ii.,  p,  300-402,     Also,  Note  Bb  p.  11^1* 

iVetc  York,  1859. 
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A. 

ABtOSBENTS, 

consist  of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics ; 
one  for  fonnative,  the  other  for  de- 
structiTe  pnrpoees,  p.  129,  ^  273. 
See,  also.  Veins,  Tissues,  and  Ab- 
sorption. 
Absorption, 

description  of  the  function,  &Cm  p. 
128-134,  ^  268-295. 

comparative  view  of  its  physical  philos- 
ophy with  that  of  digestion,  animal 
heat,  bloodletting,  humoralism,  in- 
flammation, &c.,p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p.  132, 
133,  ^  289-292 ;  p.  197,  ^  662 ;  p. 
238,  ^  438  b-^;  §  556,  ^  699  c;  p. 
482,  ^  744 ;  p.  484,  ^  748 ;  §  837, 
^  823 ;  §  841,  ^  863  e;  §  873,  ^906 
a ;  §90466,  ^  909,  910,  1088-1089. 

of  unnatural  agents,  depends  upon 
morbid  changes  in  irritability,  p.  99, 
^  192;  p.  129-134,  ^  277-295;  p. 
619-621,  ^  826-827 ;  p.  677,  ^  904  e. 

operates  universally  through  the  lym- 
phatics, and  without  the  aid  of  any 
specific  stimulus,  p.  46,  ^  74  a,  but 
requires  a  specific  stimulus  in  the 
lacteals.  See  Nutrition. 
Aconite,  Atropia,  Strychnia,  Htdro- 
CTANic  Acid,  Carbonic  Acid  Gas, 
Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  Sulphuric 
Ether,  Tobacco,  &c. 

their  effects  upon  organic  life,  and 
mode  of  operation,  p.  66,  67,  ^  143, 
148-161  ;  p.  318-321,  ^  493  <2-494 ; 
p.  416-418,  ^  648  e-662  e;  p.  420, 
^  664  a;  p.  622-626,  ^  827  6-828  c; 
p.  672-674,^904  6. 
Adaptation,  Law  of, 

propounded  by  the  author  in  a  series 
of  propositions,  p.  46,  ^  73  a;  p.  46, 
^  74  a  ;  p.  68,  69,  H29 ;  P-  61-63, 
^  186-137;  p.  66,  66,  ^  143 ;  p.  67, 
68,  ^  149-162 ;  p.  69,  -^  166  6,  and 
referencts  there  ;  p.  89,  ^  188  a ;  p. 
90,  ^  188^  ar<:;  p.  93-95,  ^  188^; 
p.  98,  H91  «i  6 ;  P-  d9,  ^  192 ;  p. 
101,  102,  ^  201-203  ;  p.  107,  ^  226 ; 
p.  110,  111,  ^  233-2331 ;  p.  330,  831, 
^  500  nti,o;  p.  360-361,  ^  524-629  ;  p. 
430-433,  ^  676 ;  p.  631,  ^  837  ec-839  ; 
p.  636-689,  ^  847-849 ;  p.  642,  ^  843 
c,  d;  p.  646,  ^  869  6;  p.  663,  ^  870 
oa;  p.  566,  ^  872  a;  p.  561,  662,  ^ 
888  a-d ;  p.  666,  666,  ^  889  g-^  ;  p. 
670,  ^  889  n  f  p.  660, 681,  ^  890^  e ;  p. 
682*686,  ^  890f^91  e;  p.  686-688, 


Adaptation,  Law  of— con/inu^d. 

^  891  g-4;  p.  692,  693,  ^  891 J  k;  p 

697,  ^  892  e;  p.  601,  ^  892  g;  p. 

605,  ^  892  m-^ ;  p.  607,  ^  892  r  ;  p. 

613,  ^  892^  6,  c ;  p.  624,  ^  892§  d; 

p.  629,  ^  892|  s;  p.  632,'  ^  892|  c; 

p.  633-642,  ^  892J  o-t ;  p.  644-660, 

\  893  c-i;  p.  668-660,  (f  893  p-^ ;  p. 

662-664,  ^  896-899 ;  p.  669,  ^  902 

A,  i;  p.  670,  ^  902  m;  p.  679-683, 

^  906;  p.  684-688,  ^-906^  6,  c;  p. 

692-694,  ^  914-923  6;  p.  698-709, 

^  929-951. 
Adhesion.    See  Inflammation. 
Adult  Age, 
its  physiological  and  moral  character 

istics,  p.  380-381,  ^  579. 
Affinity,  Vital.    See  Vital  Affinity. 

AOE, 

its  physiological  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  373-383,  ^  674-684. 
Alimentary  Canal, 

experimenU  to  determine  the  Principle 
upon  which  its  Action  depends ^  p.  315 
Allotropism, 

applied  to  illustrate  the  philoso];^y  of 
life,  p.  99,  ^  191  d. 
Alston,  Dr.  (17B3) — shows  that  opium  is 
not  absorbed,  but  acts  through  nerv- 
ous system,  p.  308,  ^  484,  a,  6. 
Alvine  Discharges, 

in  their  relation  to  disease,  p.  462-455, 
^  694,  694i. 
Alkaloids  of  Cinchona, 

their  therapeutical  uses,  p.  693-607. 
Alteratives, 

aU  things  such,  moral  and  physical, 
which  are  capable  of  changing  the 
existing  condition  of  the  vitu  states, 
p.  642,  ^  864  e;  p.  662-666,  ^  896- 
901. 

in  large  doses  or  degrees  their  reme- 
dial or  morbific  effects  may  be  speedy 
and  profound ;  in  small  and  frequent- 
ly-repeated doses  or  degrees,  the 
same  effects  may  be  only  gradually 
established,  in  conformity  with  the 
fundamental  plan  of  organic  nature, 
p.  89,  90,  ^  188^188^  6;  p.  107-110, 
^  226-232 ;  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p.  210,  ^ 
387 ;  p.  214-217,  ^  893-399  ;  p.  222- 
227,  ^  409  c-411 ;  p.  230-232,  ^  421- 
424;  p.  260,  261,  ^  441  <;;  p.  260- 
266,  ^  446-447  6 ;  p.  272,  273,  ^  447 
h;  p.  280,  ^  449  <{;  p.  283-287,  ^  462- 
468 ;  p.  290,  ^  462,  463 ;  p.  296,  4 
476  a:  p.  828-832,  ^  498  /-600 ;  p 
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Altenitives— coniinttfi. 

335-341,  ^  512-514 ;  F.  34^  MS, 
^  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  364-369,  «  546- 
564 ;  p.  423,  ^  659,  660 ;  p.  426,  4 
666  ;  p.  428,  ^  672  ;  p.  541,  4  864  a, 
h ;  p.  542,  ^  854  c-«  ;  p.  544,  4  857  ; 
p.  545,  ^  859  b ;  p.  547,  <f  863  d  ;  p. 
547-550,  ^  863  b-e ;  p.  552,  6  867 ; 
p.  554,  ^  871 ;  p.  556,  557,  ^  873  ;  p. 
562,  ^  888  e;  p.  567-569,  ^  889  /- 
mm;  p.  577,  ^  890  o;  p.  579;  p. 
598-600,  ^  892  d ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895- 
901 ;  p.  666-670,  ^  902  c-m ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905 ;  p.  703-711,  ^  940-952  ; 
p.  724,  ^  961  a;  p.  726,  ^  961  c-<  ; 
p.  732,  733,  ^  973-974. 
Anemia — a  dogma  in  humoraliim,  ^  487 

A,  569  d,  836,  843,  961,  1007  6. 
Analogies, 

between  Animals  and  Plants.  See 
Plants. 

between  semen  and  all  other  vital 
agente,  p.  44-49,  <f  72-80 ;  p.  84,  ^ 
175  6;  p.  331,  ^  500  o. 

between  the  nervous  power  and  all 
other  vital  agents,  p.  107-1 11,4  ^6- 
2331 ;  p.  662, 663,  ^  896.  See,  also. 
Nervous  Power. 
'  between  Vital  Principle  and  Mind  and 
Instinct,  p.  84,  ^  175  b;  p.  88,  ^  183, 
184;  p.  89,  4  186;  p.  98,  ^  191  c; 
p.  112-125,  <f  234-246  ;  p.  370,  ^  567, 
568. 

between  Vital  Properties,  p.  97-99,  ^ 
190-191 ;  p.  100,  4  197-200;  p.  102, 
4  203  ;  p.  104,  4  215  ;  p.  106,  ^  220  ; 
p.  107-110,  4  226-232;  p.  112,  ^ 
234  6. 

remote,  but  illustrative,  between  the 
Vital  Principle  and  the  *'  Imponder- 
ables," p.  92-96,  <f  188J  d;  p.  112- 
122,  4  234-238. 

between  all  Physical  and  Moral  Causes, 
in  their  relation  to  Life,  p.  44-49,  ^ 
72-80 ;  p.  62-68,  ^  136-162 ;  p.  84, 
<f  157  6,  c ;  p.  92-96,  ^  188i  d  ;  p.  96, 
4  189  c  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  ;  p.  104,  ^  216 ; 
p.  107-111,  4  226-2331 ;  p.  113-122, 
4  234-240 ;  p.  260,  261,  ^  441  c ;  p. 
296,  4  476  c ;  p.  323-332,  ^  600 ;  p. 
366-368,  4  626  rf ;  p.  363-370,  ^  636- 
568 ;  p.  406-412,  ^38 ;  P-  ^^3,  ^ 
867 ;  p.  577,  ^  890  o ;  p.  579,  680,  ^ 
890i  d;  p.  697,  ^  892  c;  p.  631,  (f 
892|  ;  p.  646-647,  ^  893  c,  d ;  p. 
662-666,  4 896-901 ;  p.  669, ^  902  A  ; 
p.  670,  4  902  m ;  p.  679-683,  ^  905 ; 
692-694,  4  914-923  b;  p.  698-709, 
4  929-961.  See,  also,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion and  Vital  Agents. 
Analogies,  False, 

productive  of  error,  p.  10,  ^  5^  a;  p. 
43,  4  67;  p.  84,  ^  176  c;  p.  90-96, 
4  188  d ;  p.  132,  133,  ^  289-292 ;  p. 
157-173.  M50;  p.  182,  <f  350|  g; 


Analogies,  TBi\Be—<:i*nlimud. 

p.  238-245,  4  438  6-440  e  ;  p.  518, 
519,  4  823,  824. 
Analogy, 
the  great  basis  of  science,  p.  12,  9  5^ 
/;  p.  183,^360^^. 
Analysis,  Chbmical, 

its  limits,  p.  14,  ^  6  ;  p.  15,  ^  14  »;  p. 
16,  H6;  p.  18,M8rf;  p.»4,  4  42; 
p.  25,  4  44;  p   27-29,  ^  53,  54;  pw 
221,  222,  4  409  6  ;  p.  228,  ^  417  c 
Anastomosis, 

its  uses,  p.53,  ^  94 ;  p.  54, 55,  4 109-1 17. 
Anatomy, 
uses  of,  p.  3,  f  2 ;  p.  50-78,  ^  83-163. 
the  basis  of  medicine,  p.  3,  ^  2  c ;  p. 

50-73,  ^  83-163. 
teaches  nothing,  per  se,  in  physiology, 
pathology,  or  therapeutics,  p.  3,  T^3 
e;  p.  50,  ^  83  c;  p.  59,  60,  6  131. 
Anatomy,  Morbid, 

its  uses,  &c.,  p.  450-^63. 
Animalcula, 

their  uses,  p.  15,  f  14  b. 
Animals,  Food  op, 
of  an  organic  nature,  p.  16,  ^  17;  pw 

17-20,  (f  18. 
can  not  be  indicated  by  chemical  analy- 
sis, p.  17-20,  M8 ;  p.   219-222,  4 
409;   p.  235,   ^  433.       See.    alao. 
Plants. 
Animal  Functions,  p.  280-^62,  ^  450- 
534. 
consist  of  Sensation,  Sympatky,  Vdwrn- 
tary  Motion^  and  the  fnental  and  tn* 
ttinctivey  p.  125,  ^  250. 
Animal  Heat, 
organic,  and  chemical,  philosophy  of, 

p.  234-279,  ^  433-448. 
chemical  basis  of,  p.  238,  ^  438  b-d 

p.  276,277,  ^447i/. 
organic  basis  of,  p.  271,   ^  447  /";  p 
273,  ^  447  A ;  p.   662,    663,    ^   896. 
See,  also.  Combustion. 
Animal  Kingdom, 
dependent  on  the  inorganic,  p.  15,  ^  9  ; 
p.  16,  ^Hc;  p.  23,  ^  35,  37  ;   p.  24, 
^  41,  42  ;  p.  25,  ^  43  ;   p.  135-138,  4 
300-3034. 
dependent  on  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
p.  16,  ^  10,  13,  14;  p.   16,  ^  17;  p. 
136-139,-  ^  300-303f 
its  peculiar  properties,  p.  88,  ^  184 ;  p. 
106,  ^  223.     See,  also.  Sensibility, 
and  Nervous  Power,  and   Sensa- 
tion and  SvMPATnv,  and  Plants. 
Animal  Life, 
founded  upon  organic  life,  p.  53,  ^  98- 
103;  p.  54,  ^  108,  110,  111  ;   p.  55, 
^  114-117;  p.  143-146,  ^  322-32C. 
See,  also,  Life,  and  Organic  Lifk. 
Animal  Magnetism, 

who  its  advocates  arc,  p.  77,  ^  167  f; 
p  187,  ^  360J  H  ;  p  534.  ^  844  ;  and 
British  a.nd  Foreign  Medical  Re- 
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Animal  Magnetism— con/inti^i. 

YiBw,  Oct.,  1846,  p.  475-487.    Also, 
ibid.,  p.  428-458,  or  Medicine  ReUtps- 
ing  into  the  Dark  Ages. 
its  deceptive  nature,  p.  77,  $  167/, 

note. 
how  it  may  sometimes  operate,  p.  534, 

^844. 
hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  one  or  all, 
show  that  perception  is  awake,  and 
that  the  skin,  nerves,  ^.,  equally 
feel  when  cut,  pricked,  &c.,  or  when 
teeth  are  extracted ;  while  connected 
speech  evinces  the  full  operation  of 
the  will,  judgment,  reflection,  per- 
ception, memory,  the  understand- 
ing. That  is  a  test,  as  are,  also, 
the  estabUshed  laws  in  Physiology, 
p.  77,  note.  Consult,  likewise,  the 
physiological  law  as  pronounced  in 
the  harmonious  and  progressive  de- 
velopment of  all  the  senses  in  in- 
fancy, and  Somnambulism,  and  Rea- 
son. 
firmness  of  purpose  and  mental  ex- 
citement will  enable  most  •  people, 
especially  in  health,  to  endure  suf- 
fering without  complaint.  The  for- 
mer operates  through  the  will  alone, 
and  does  not  diminish  or  prevent 
suflfbring;  the  latter  by  subduing 
common  sensibility,  and  thus  remov- 
ing and  even  preventing  pain,  as 
seen  in  subsidence  of  toothache  at 
the  approach  of  the  dentist,  and  in 
the  subsequent  little  suffering  inci- 
dent to  the  operation  of  extraction, 
p.  77,  note ;  p.  124,  ^  243 ;  p.  534,  ^ 
844;  p.  588,  589,  ^  891  m.  See, 
also,  Sensibility,  Sensation,  and 
the  Nkrvous  Power. 

Animals  and  Plants, 
their  fundamental  distinction,  p.  15,  ^ 
11  ;  p.  17-20,  M8;  p.  135-139,  ^ 
303-303^.    See,  also,  Plants. 
their  Composition,  p.  15,  ^  12.    See 
Composition. 

Antimony,  TartaAzed.  See  Thera- 
peutics, Remedial  Action,  Vital 
Habit,  Sudorifics,  Emetics,  and 
Expectorants. 

Antispasmodics,  p.  590-593. 

Appropriation,  or  Nutrition  and  Se- 
cretion, 
laws  of,  p.  217-227. 

Argumentatiye  Discussion, 
some  common  ground  necessary  to,  p. 
401,  ^  632  b.    See,  also,  Organic 
Chemistry,  its  Recommendations. 

Arsenic,  p.  607-612.  See,  also,  Inflam- 
mation. 

Ak7Eries, 
experimentt  to  determine  the  Prifunple 
upcn  wkieh  the  Action  of  the  Heart  and 


Arteries— c(m/t«ue4 

Arteries  depends,  p.  295-301.     Sec 
Heart  and  Arteries. 
experiments  relative  to  the  Arteries  in 
their  connection  with  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, p.  305-310.— Also,  g  899,  486. 

Arterial  Tissue.  See  Tissues,  and 
Structure. 

Assimilation,  p.  134-207. 

asafcbtida.  scc  antispasmodics,  bxid 
Expectorants. 

Astringents,  p.  570-578. 

Atheism, 
author's  refutation  of,  p.  16,  f  14  c. 
See,  also,  Design. 

Atmosphere, 
primary   source   of  nourishment   to 

plants,  p.  135-139,  ^  303-303f. 
proves  their  creation  before  animals, 
p.  136-138,  ^  303-303^  b,  c.  See, 
also.  Nitrogen,  Animal  Kingdom, 
Animals  and  Plants,  and  Composi- 
tion. 

Atropia — how  it  affects  the  iris  by  reflex 
nervous  action,  and  analogous  things, 
p.  673,  ^  904  6;  p.  838,  ^  1057^. 

Attraction,  Capillary, 
as  applied  to  organic  beings.    See  Aiw 
sorption,  and  Capillary  Action. 

Authors, 
tbeir  opinions,  not  themselves,  the  sub- 
jects of  criticism,  p.  6,  ^  4  6 ;  p.  154, 
155,  ^  349  d ;  p.  515,  ^  819  b ;  p.  540, 
^  851  c. 
indicated  as  sources  of  authority,  ibid. 
their  fallacious  statements  may  form 
their  best  refutation,  and  yield  the 
greatest  light  to  truth,  p.  17-19,  ^  18 ; 
p.  38-40,  ^  64 /-A ;  p.  84-86.  «  175  c , 
p.  96,  ^  189  b;  p.  132,  133,  ^  289; 
p.  135-139,  ^  303-3035  ;  p.  157-191. 
^  350,  351 ;  p.  199-202,  ^  364-376 ; 
p.  220-222,  ^  409  6;  p.  234-279, 
passim ;  p.  433,  434,  ^  676  & ;  p.  514, 
515,  ^  819,  §  1028-1030,  1034, 1051. 


Balsams,  Expectorant, 

when  useful.    See  Expectorants. 
Belladonna.     See  Narcotics,  and  Aco- 
nite. 
Bile, 

its  mode  of  production,  p.  181,  ^  350f  e. 
Blisters.    See  Counter-irritants,  and 

Remedial  Action. 
Blood, 
Author's   theory  of  the  powers  by 

which  it  is  circulated,  p.  208-217. 
chemical  views  of,  p.  18,  ^  18. 
organic  elaborations  from,  each  one 
specific,  p.  18*  ^  18  <2;  p.  24-34,  ^ 
40-62;  p.  192,^354;  p.  216,^398; 
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Hlood—eonhmud. 

p.  322,  ^  409  c;  p.  225,  ^  409  A,  t; 
p.  227,^411. 

homogeneous,  p.  24,  (f  42,  note ;  p.  25, 
^43. 

composed  of  seventeen  elements,  p. 
24,  ^  42  ;  p.  25,  ^  43 ;  p.  225,  ^  409. 

rapidity  of  its  chemical  changes,  p.  29, 
^54  a. 

rapidity  of  its  organic  changes,  p.  233, 
^  427;  p.  535,  ^  848 ;  p.  537,  ^  847 
c,p.  710,  711,  ^952. 

decarbonization  of,  a  vital  function,  p. 
229,  230,  ^  419,  420;  p.  274-278,^ 
447f. 

not  medicated  by  unaided  Nature,  p. 
531,  <f  839. 

chemical  theory  ofite  Circuiatum,  p.  157, 
158,  159,  f  350,  Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9  ;  p. 
208,  209,  ^  383  a,  6;  p.  329,  ^  500 n. 

globules  of,  the  ^'carriers  of  oxygen^"  p. 
255,^441/;  p.  256,  ^44lM;  P- 
275-278.  ^  447^  b,f  White,  ^447i*. 

shown  by  Kbibmbr  that  the  nerves  ex- 
ert a  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
blood,  and  applied  bv  me  to  import- 
ant principles  in  Pathology  and  Ther- 
apeutics, p.  216,  ^  399 ;  p.  310,  (f  485  ; 
p.  445,  ^  688  ee;  p.  535,  ^  846 ;  p. 
709-711,  ^  952  ;  p.  730,  ^  969  c. 
Bloodletting, 

according  to  tissues  afilected,  p.  72, 73, 
^  162. 

Attthob's  theory  of  its  modus  operandi, 
how  far  original,  p.  691,  ^  906  g. 
Bloodletting,  General,  p.  698-702. 

GENERAL      AND      PRACTICAL      OBSERVA- 
TIONS UPON,  p.  711-777. 
general  Extent  of  p.  711-724. 

in  Congestive  Farms  of  Disease,  p.  724- 
732. 

in  the  Recotrnized  Forms  of  Inflamma- 
tion, p.  732-736. 

in  Simple  Continued  and  Simple  Inter- 
mittent Fever,  p.  736-741. 

in  the  Cold  Stage  of  Fever,  p.  739-741. 

in  Apoplexy,  p.  741-747. 

general  Experience,  and  Opinions  re- 
specting, &c.,  p.  747-766. 

in  the  Diseases  of  Infancy,  p.  766-768. 

m  the  Diseases  of  Old  Age,  p.  768-770. 

misapplied.  Excessive,  &c.,  p.  772-776. 

general  Conclusions  as  to  Loss  of  Blood, 
p.  776-777. 
Blood-Root.     See  Expectorants,  and 

Therapeutics. 
Blood-vessels, 

their  essential  office,  p.  43,  ^  68-71  ; 
p.  64,  (f  109  b;  p.  208-217,  ^  382- 
399  ;  p.  219,  ^  407,  408  ;  p.  223-227, 
^409c^ll;  p.  289,  ^  A6l^  a. 

their  supposed  chemical  relations,  p. 
43,  M7;  P  178-181,  ^  350J;  p. 
226,^409;. 

the  white,  admit  the  red  globules  through 


Blood-vessel*— eoMfmiMdL 

moibid  changes  of  iniftalnUfcT,  p.  9 
^  193;  p.  816,  ^  899  ;  p.  810,  ^48; 

experiments  by  BinrSTA,  Pbootbb,  ai 

Kbibmbb,  showing  the  inflneiioe  c 

the  nerves  upon  me,  and  vanoosl 

applied  bj  me,  ^  899,  486,  846,  95( 

Bbain, 

or  its  equivalent,  the  Chmglumic  8$ 
tern,  in  the  lower  uniniale  (see  Nsr 
ous  Powbb,  and  CsKSBBe-Spni 
SystbhX 

co-operates  with  the  Mind,  or  with  tl 
Instinctive  Princ^ile,  p.  1S3,  ^  841 

and  spinal  cord,  noi  Beeeanay  to  §aA 
life,  as  seen  in  the  aneneephahii 
brt  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  infi 
pensable  as  supplying  the  stinrah 
to  muscular  tissue  in  organic  lifis,  pc 
fecting  organic  compoonds,  die.  S 
art  Sympathetic  jNkbtb. 
Bbown,  John — his  doctiinca,  6  487 

890i/,  1068  a. 

C. 

Calombl.  See  Catbastics,  TAsbafv 
TICS,  Vital  Habit,  Rbmbdial  A 
TioN,  and  Altebatitbs. 

Calobic.    See  Calorification. 
an  unexplained   phenomenon  of,  i 
276-278,  ^447^/. 

Calobification, 
its  philosophy  investigated,  p.  384-871 
^  433-448.     See  Heat  of  Akwai 
AND  Plants,  and  Combustion. 

Camphob.     See  Antispasmodics. 

CaNTHABIDES.     SeeCoUNTKR-lRRITANT 
CaPILLaBIES  AND  ExTREME   VessELS, 

the  former  reservoirs  to  the  latter,  ] 
216,  ^  398 ;  p.  483,  ^  746  a. 

the  latter,  the  main  instruments  of  lij 
and  disease,  p.  42,  ^  67 ;  p.  54, 
109  ;  p.  215-217,  ^  394-399  ;  p.  21i 
^  404;  p.  219,  ^  407  b;  p.  226, 
410  ;  p.  227,  Ml  1  ;  p.  286,  ^  456  i 
p. 289,  ^461;  p.322,^498c;  p.  479, 
741  b ;  p.  483,  ^  746  a  ;  p.  485,  ^  760. 
See,  also,  Heabt  and  Arteries. 
Capillaby  Action, 

physical  views  of,  subTcrsire  of  i 
principles  in  Physiology  and  Med 
cine,  p.  215,  ^  394  ;  p.  216,  ^  398 
p.  219,  ^  407  *;  p.  226,  227,  ^  41 
411 ;  p.  483,  ^  746  a  ;  p.  485.  ^  750 

that  its  nature  is  strictly  vital  is  sho^ 
by  direct  experiment,  p.  127,  ^  262 
p.  134,  ^293;  p.  216,  217,  ^399; 
289,  <i  46U  a;  p.  295-310,  ^  47( 
485 ;— is  shown  by  the  compositic 
of  the  blood  and  sap,  p  23,  ^  34,  3J 
— is  shown  by  the  variety  and  exac 
ness  of  scented  products,  and  otJ 
er  phenomena,  p.  23,  ^  37 ;  p  24  2 
Ml-«;  P  40,  41,  *66;    p.  44, 
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73;  P.22S-227,  ^409-411 ;  p. 479,  ^ 
741  b ;  p.  663,  ^  896 ;— and  is  shown 
by  the  light  of  analogy  as  reflected 
from  all  sensible  motions  in  organic 
and  animal  life.  See  Capillaries, 
Plants,  Analogies,  Nervous  Pow- 
er, Sympathy,  and  Absorption. 

experiments  by  Buneva,  Procter,  and 
Kriembr,  showing  the  exciting  in- 
fluence of  the  sympathetic  nerve  upon 
the  large  and  small  arteries,  ^  399 ; 
and  ito  efiect  on  the  blood,  ^  485. 
Capillary  Attraction.    See  Capillary 

Action,  dec. 
Carbon, 

its  elimination  from  the  Uood,  a  vital 
function,  p.  236,  237,  ^  437.  See, 
also.  Mucous  Tissue. 

theory  of  its  combustion  in  the  animal 
organism,  as  it  respects  the  genera- 
tion of  heat,  p.  235,  ^  434,  435 ;  p. 
238-248,  ^  438-440 ;  p.  276-298,  ^ 
447  c-447f . 

theory  of  its  combustion  in  producing 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  p.  157, 
158,  159,  ^  850,  Noe.  3,  7,  8,  9 ;  p. 
208,  209,  ^  383  ;  p.  329,  ^  500  n. 

theory  of  its  combustion  in  producing 
inflammation,  p.  160,  ^  350,  No.  10 ; 
p.  176,  177,  ^  3501  0,  850§  e;  p.  252, 
^441,  e. 
Carbonic  Acid, 

a  food  of  plants,  p.  136-139,  ^  303  a- 
303§. 

agency  of  light  in  its  decomposition, 
p.  93,  ^  188^  d;  p.  16^167,  ^  350, 
Nos.  64-77. 

its  connection  with  respiration,  p.  229, 
^  418,  419 ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447i 

its  supposed  connection  with  animal 
heat.    See  Calorification. 

does  not  excite  heart's  action,  as  sup- 
posed by  some,  ^  477  6,  Exp.  1. 
Catalysis, 

applied  to  organic  processes,  p.  43,  ^ 
67 ;  p.  178-181,  ^  350}  Or-dSOi  e ;  p. 
226,^409;. 

conflict  between,  and  the  mtning  tnoU- 
eulcy  or  the  rival  doctrines  of  the 
Laboratory,  p.  226,  ^  409  ;'.    See, 
also.  Protein. 
Catechu.    See  Astringents. 
Cathartics,  p.  563-570. 

physiology  of  their  operation  and  in- 
fluences, p.  339,  ^  514/;  p.  547-550, 
^  863  i2;  p.  563-570,  ^  889.  See, 
also.  Remedial  Action. 

most  appropriate  time  for  their  admin- 
istration, p.  554,  ^  871 ;  p.  570,  ^ 
889  n ;  but  the  same  rule  does  not 
apply  equally  to  emetics,  p.  549, 550, 
^  863  d. 
Causes, 

their  knowledge  important,  p.  4,  ^  8, 


Causes  —contmued. 

4;  p.  80,  ^  169  d;  p.  120,  f  235, 
236 ;  p.  434, 435,  ^  679,  680. 

to  be  sought  through  their  phenomena, 
p.  10,  11,  ^  5i  ;  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p.  112 
-121,^234c-237;  p.  182,^350)^, 
p.  434,  ^  679 ;  p.  456,  457,  ^  699. 

undervalued  by  the  ignorant  alone,  p 
5,  ^  4  6. 
Causes,  Proximate  or  Pathological,  p. 

427-434. 
Causes,  Remote,  of  Disease,  p.  414-427 
Causes,  Final, 

have  led  to  important  discoveries  in 
medicine  and  astronomy.    See  De- 
sign.    Not  acceptable  to  all,  ibid. 
Cells, 

characteristic  of  organic  structure,  p. 
42,  ^  67  ;  p.  51,  {^84;  p.  60,  ^  181. 

supposed  nucleus  of,  in  ovum,  p.  42,  ^ 
67;  p.  44,^72;  p.  812,  ^061. 
Cerebro-Spinal  System, 

its  Laws  of  Action^  p.  292-295. 

general  Facts  and  Laws  relative  to,  and 
to  the  Ganglionic,  p.  335-341. 

pervades  all  parts,  p.  54,  ^  111-113. 

important  to  complex  organization,  p. 
54,^  111-113;  p.  58,  ^  129. 

designed  especially  for  Animal  life,  p. 
55,  ^  112.     See  Nervous  Power, 
and  Sympathy. 
Chemical  Physiologists, 

school  of,  p.  6,  4  41  a,  e;  p.  174-191, 
^350^-351. 
Chemical  Compounds, 

their  simplicity,  p.  23,  ^  38 ;  p.  25,  ^ 
46;  p.  26,  ^9,  50. 
Chemical  and  Physical  Views  of  Life, 

their  moral  and  religious  tendencies. 
See  Life,  God  and  Nature,  and 
Vital  Properties  in  the  Elements 
OF  Matter. 
Chemistry, 

its  proper  vocation,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p.  27, 
^  53 ;  p.  26,  ^  48  ;  p.  207,  ^  376|  b. 

its  home  the  Laboratory,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p. 
203,^3761;  p.  227,  ^  447^/. 

contradistinguished  from  Medical  Phi- 
losophy, p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p.  19, 
^  18  «;  p.  21-36,  ^  20-62;  p.  149- 
207,  ^  337-3761 ;  p.  234-279,  ^  433- 
448. 

usurps  medical  philosophy,  p.  8,  ^  5 , 
p.  13,  ^5ha;  p.  202,  203,  ^  876^. 

a  problem  for  its  solution,  p.  2iBl,  ^  450 
e ;  p.  330,  9  500  nn. 

why  it  fluctuates,  p.  14,  ^  6. 

its  limits,  p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p.  15, 
^  14  b;  p.  16,  M5;  p.  18,  ^  18 ;  p. 
24,  M2;  p.  25,  ^  44;  p.  27-29,  ^ 
53,  54 ;  p.  161,  ^  350,  No.  59 ;  p. 
202,  203,  ^  376^  ;  p.  238,  ^  438  d. 

the  Author's  opinion  of  its  value,  p. 
133,  ^  292 ;  p.  207,  ^  376|  b. 

as  applied  to  Medicine  illustrates  forci- 
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ChemiAtry — eotUimud. 

bly  the  universal  maxim,  nc  tutor 
ultra  erevidam,  p.  174-178,  ^  360^- 
3504. 
Chsmistry,  Medical, 

DOW  and  sixty  years  ago,  p.  8,  ^  5. 

errors  of,  why  successful,  p.  10,  If,  ^ 
5^  d;  p.  349  d;  p.  202,  *  876^  p. 
234,  235,  ^  433. 

stdmits,  to  the  full  extent,  the  princi- 
ples of  solidism  and  vitalism,  p.  6,  ^ 
4ib,d;  p.  19,^8  e;  p.  22,  ^29; 
p.  26,  ^  49 ;  p.  30-33,  ^  69,  00 ;  p. 
87,  ^  64  a;  p.  157-173,  ^  350,  Nos. 
47-96  ;  p.  189,  (  850|  n.  See,  also. 
Organic  Chkmistbt,  and  Litb  in  its 
connection  with  physical  vietos. 
Chbkistry,    Organic.      See    Organic 

Chkkistry. 
Childhood, 

its  physiological  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  375-376,  ^  577. 
Cholbra  Inpantum, 

treatment  of,  ^  890  /,  1058  d. 
Cholbba,  Malignant, 

treatment  of,  ^  630^,  1058  d. 
OytcuLATioN  op  the  Blood, 

author's  theory  of,  p.  207-217,  \  377- 
399 }  p.  934,  ^  1090. 

chemical  theory  of,  p.  157-163,  ^  350, 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  19 ;  p.  175, 
^  350}  ;  p.  208,  209,  ^  383  a,  3 ;  p. 
274,  ^447M;  p.  329,  ^500  n. 

vicchanical  theory  of,  p.  208,  ^  383  a ; 
p.  210,  ^387;  p.  212,  ^391. 

animalcular  theory  of,  p.  208,  ij  383  a. 
See,  also   Capillaries,  and  Capil- 
lary Action. 
Circulation,  Capillary, 

chemical  theory  of^  p.  157,  158,  ^  350, 
Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9  ;  p.  208,  209,  ^  383  ;  p. 
274,  ^  447}  fl.  No.  3  ;  p.  329,  ^  500  n. 

physical  views  of,  p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p.  132, 
133,  ^  289-292. 

physiological  experiments  relative  to. 
See  Heart,  Arteries,  and  Plants. 
Circulation,  Portal, 

author's  theory  of,  p.  207,  ^  379 ;  p. 
211,  ^390  a;  p.  214,  ^  392  c. 
Circulation,  Venous, 

author's  theory  of,  p.  209-212,  ^  384- 
392  a ;  p.  214,  (}  392  d;  p.  934,  ^  1090. 

and  its  bearing  upon  the  pathology  of 
venous  congestion.    Sec  Venous  Con- 
gestion,  p.   500-513,  and  Venous 
Tissue,  and  Veins. 
Climate, 

ita  physiological  influences,  p.  394-396, 
^616-621. 
Colleges,  Medical.  Sec  Medical  Edu- 
cation, and  note  there.  Graduates, 
Medical,  and  Defense  op  the  Med- 
ical Profession  of  the  United 
States. 


Coloctiith.    See  Cathakiics,  T^bka- 
PB0TIC8,  and  Rbmsiiiai.  Actios. 

Combustion, 

in  Organic  Chemistryy  the  caoae  ot 
Animal  Heat,  p.  162,  ^  350,  No.  17}; 
p.  178,^350}/;  p.  298,  ^438  a^;  PL 
239-247,  ^  440,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17. 
19;  p.  276-278,  ^  447^/. 

the  cause  of  the  Vital  Force  or  Vitali- 
ty,  p.  154,  ^  349  i: ;  p.  157-170,  « 
350,  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  8,  15,  18,  18},  19, 
31.  32,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40 ;  p.  177, 
178,  ^  3601  /;  p.  254,  *  441  e;  p. 
274,  ^  447}  a, 

the  cause  of  all  Organic  Motions  and 
Results,  p.  158-170,  ^  350,  Nos.  &, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  16,  19,  31,  32,  36,  37, 
38,  39 ;  p.  175,  ^  350}  h-m  ;  p.  177. 
178,  ^  350|  dr-f;  p.  208,  ^  283 ;  p! 
254,  ^  440,  No.  10 ;  p.  254,  ^  441  e, 

the  cause  of  Voluntary  Motion,  p.  155, 
^349«;  p.  329,  4  500  n. 

the  cause  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  p.  157-163,  ^  350,  Nos.  3,  4, 
5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  19 ;  p.  175,  ^  350  k^; 
p.  208,  209,  ^  383  fl,  *  ;  p.  274,  4 
447}  a;  p  329,  ^  500  n. 

the  cause  of  Fever  and  Inflammation,  p. 
160,  ^360,  No  10;  p.  175,  4350}iW; 
p.  177, 178,  ^3501  ej;  p.  262,  ^441  c 

the  cause  of  Thought  and  Passions, 
p.  155,  ^  349  e. 

the  cause  of  Sleep,  p.  329,  ^  500  n. 

the  cause  of  Respiration,  p.  162,  163,^ 
^350,  Nos.  18,  18},  19,  «fec.  ;  p.  248, 
252,  ^44U,c. 

the  cause  of  Mortification,  p.  175,  6 
350}  m. 

and  the  cause  of  Death,  p.  173,  ^  350, 
No.  46  ;  p.  243,  ^  440  cc,  No.  12. 
Composition  of  Organic  Beings,  p.  23- 
49,  ^  32-82. 

contrasted  witli  that  of  mineral  com- 
pounds, p.  20-27,  ^  19-51. 

its  requisites,  p.  16,  ^  14. 

elementary  and  proximate,  p.  23,  ^  33. 

of  animals,  nearly  the  same  in  all,  p 
20,  ^  18  c;  p.  25,  ^45. 

affected  by  disease,  p.  25,  ^  44 ;  p.  87, 
^  182  a. 

mostly  the  same  in  animals  and  plants, 
p.  23,  (J  34-36. 

consists  of  about  seventeen  elements, 
p.  23,  <i  34-36. 

consists  mostly  of  four  elements  vari- 
ously combined,  p.  23,  ^  37  ;  p.  24, 
ni  ;  P-  27,  ^  62  ;  p.  222-225,  J 409 
Compounds,  Mineral, 

few  only,  p.  25,  ^  46. 

cause  of  their  differences,  p.  27  6  62 
53  6.  ' 

formed  by  the  union  of  two  elements, 
or  by  the  union  of  binary  compounds 
with  another  element,  p.  23,  ^  38. 39 
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Compounds,  Mineral — continued. 
their  structure,  p.  30,  f  19. 
their  increase,  p.  21,  ^  20. 
how  distinguished  from  organic  beings, 
p.  15,  ^  7-14 ;  p.  20-22,  ^  19-30. 

COMPOUITDS,   ObOANIC, 

their  variety  contrasted  with  mineral, 
p.  24,  25,  f  41,  46. 

different  in  every  part,  p.  25,  ^  44  ;  p. 
27,  ^  53  &  ;  p.  322-225,  ^  409. 

always  the  same  in  health  in  any  giv- 
en part,  p.  25,  ^  44 ;  p.  27,  ^53b; 
p.  222-225,  ^  409  ;  p.  227,  ^  411. 

always  modified  in  one  exact  way  in 
any  given  state  of  disease,  p.  222, 
223,  ^  409  ;  p.  537,  ^  847  d;  p.  538, 
^  847  /,  g.  See,  also,  Obqanzc  Com- 
pounds. 
CoNiUM — has  no  alterative  virtue,  p.  587, 

^  891 1 ;  p.  681-683,  ^  905  b. 
CoNOESTioif,  Veitous,  p.  500-513,  ^  786- 
818. 

author**  theory  and  investigation  of, 
p.  500-613,  ^  786-818.    See,  also, 
Venous  Tissue. 
Constipation,  Habitual, 

how  best  overcome,  p.  567-569,  ^  889  b 
-889  mm. 

or  other  attendant  of  indigestion  often 

gives  rise  to  chorea,  epilepsy,  &c., 

the  philosophy  explained,  p.  323-332, 

^  500  :  p.  356-358,  ^  526  d. 

Constitution,  p.  383-385  ;  p.  271-273. 

Contagion* 

limited  by  physiological  laws,  p.  418- 
420,  ^  652  e-653. 

CONTBACTILITT.      SCC  MoBILITT. 

CoPAivA.    See  Genito-Ubinaby  Agents. 

CoppBB,  Sulphate  of.  See  Emetics, 
Astbinoents,  Thebapbutics,  and 
Remedial  Action. 

Counter-Ibbitants,  p.  642-660,  4  893  ; 
p.  679-681,  ^  905. 
supply  an  illustration  of  remedial  ac- 
tion, p.  642-651,  ^  893  o-t;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905. 

Cbeatob, 
an  argument  by  the  author  in  proof  of, 
p.  16,  ^  14  c ;  p.  81,  ^  170  a.    See, 
also.  Design.— -4  1086 ;  Note  Pp. 
contradistinguished  from  Nature,  p.  16, 
^  Uc;  p.  25,  ^  43 ;  p.  46,  ^  74  a ; 
p.  81,  ^  170  a ;  p.  83,  ^  172 ;  p.  86,, 
^  175  d ;  p.  124,  ^  241  ;  p.  183-189, 
^350  J  i-m;  p.  227,  ^411. 
faUh  in  a,  necessary  to  philosophical 
views  of  life,  p.  317,  ^  493  a.    See 
Design,  and  Life,  moral  and  relig- 
iou9  tendencieM  of  the  Chemical  tmd 
Physical  Vieweof.  Also,  p.  921-928. 

Croup — ^blood-letting  in,  p.  375,  ^  576  e; 
p.  728,  ^  964rf;  p.  846,  ^  1058/). 

Cubebs.     See  Gbnito-Urinary  Agents. 

Cupping, 
its  ehiracteristic  effects  and  uses,  p. 
703-703. 


Death,  p.  401-404. 
an  extinction  of  the  Vital  Principle, 
p.  30,  ^  58  ;   p.  31,  ^  59  ;   p.  83,  4 
174  ;  p.  96,  ^  189  c. 

**  Debility," 
often  fatally  mistaken  for  the  failure 
of  the  wUl  to  act  upon  the  volunta- 
ry muscles,  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  313, 
♦  487  gg,  h  ;  p.  370-372,  9  569  ;  p. 
724-728,  ^  961-964;  ^  887;  §785. 

Deoabbonization  of  Blood, 
a  vital  function,  p.  229, 230,  ^  419, 420 , 
p.  274-278,  ^  447^. 

Decomposition,  Vital, 
balances  nutrition,  p.  34,  ^  62  6 ;  p.  53, 
^  104 ;  p.  129,  <i  273  ;  p.  217,  ^  401. 
governed  by  peculiar  and  established 
laws,  p.  34,  ^  62  b.    See,  also,  Ap 
PBOPBiATioN,  and  Inflammation. 
shows  a  radical  difference  between  01 
ganic  and  inorganic  beings,  and  the 
&W8  of  each,  p.  34,  ^  62  & ;  p.  217. 
^  401.  See,  also,  Putbef action,  and 
Absobption. 

"  Defense  of  th^  Medical  Pbofessiom 
of  the  Untted  States,"  p.  460-463, 
^  709,  and  note.  See,  also,  Medioai 
Education,  and  note  there. 

Design, 
physiological  proof  of  p.  6,  ^  4|  &  ,*  p 
15,  ^  Hb;  p.  24,  ^  40;  p.  25,  ^  43, 
46  ;  p.  30,  ^  57  ;  p.  34-36,  ^  62  ;  p. 
37,  ^  64  ;  p.  44,  ^  72  ;  p.  46,  ^  74  , 
p.  51,  ^  83  c;  p.  53,  ^  95 ;  p.  55,  ^ 
117 ;  p.  56,  57,  ^  121-125  ;  p.  58,  ^ 
129  d ;  p.  59,  ^  130;  p.  61,  ^  133  e  ; 
p.  62,  ^  136  ;  p.  63,  ^  137 ;  p.  65,  ^ 
143  c ;  p.  67-69,  ^  149-156 ;  p.  81, 
^  169/;  p.  85,  ^  175  e ;  p.  87,  ^  l80  ; 
p.  88,  ^  185  ;  p.  93,  ^  188^  ;  p.  97, 
4  190 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  ;  p.  99,  ^  192  ; 
p.  100,  ^  199  ;  p.  102,  ^  201  c ;  p. 
108,  ^  228a;  p.  110,  111,  ^232-233^ ; 
p.  122,  ^  239,  240  ;  p.  125,  ^  246 ;  p. 
130,  ^  180 ;  p.  129,  ^  273 ;  p.  135, 136 
^  298,  303  a ;  p.  137, 138,  ^  303i  b,  c 
p.  141,  ^  307;  p.  143-146,  ^322-^26 , 
p.  148,  149,  ^  336 :  p.  191,  192,  ^  353, 
354  ;  p.  209,  ^  885  ;  p.  210,  ^  387  ; 
p.  212,  ^  391 ;  p.  216,  ^  398  ;  p.  224, 
^  409/;  p.  227,  ^  411  ;  p.  230-232, 
i  422-425  ;  p.  234,  ^  433  ;  p.  249,  ^ 
441  c ;  p.  251,  ^  441  c  ;  p.  253,  ^ 
441  d  ;  p.  280,  ^  449  d  ;  p.  281,  ^ 
450c;  p.284,^455fl;  p.  287,^458; 
p.  290,  ^464;  p.  312,  ^487^;  p. 
323-332,  4  500  ;  p.  335,  ^  512  a  ;  p. 
376,  ^  578  b ;  p.  379,  ^  678  d ;  p. 
391,  ^  603  ;  p.  402,  ^  633  ;  p.  405- 
412,  ^  638  ;  p.  435,  ^  680  ;  p.  472- 
474,  ^  732-733/;  p.  519,  ^  826  a; 
p.  536-539,  ^  847.  In  all  the  fore- 
going physiological  evidences  of  De- 
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Design — canttmui, 

si^y  the  proof  will  be  greatly  multi- 
plied by  associating  the  processes 
with  the  anatomical  stracture,  in 
the  several  instances  respectively. 
But  the  laws,  processes,  and  results 
are  by  far  the  most  important. 
DsTKLOPMENT  OF  Oroans,  p.  37-47,  ^  64 
-74 ;  p.  68,  69,  ^  163-169 ;  p.  373- 
380,  ^  674-678. 
Diet, 

importance  of  a  careful  regulation  of, 
in  disease,  p  61, 63, 67,  ^  133, 137,  i, 
«,  161 ;  p.  643,  ^866 ;  p.  600,  ^892 «. 
See,  also,  Vis  Mkdicatbix  NATUBis. 
DioKSTioir,  Physioloot  of,  p.  147-807, 
^  332-376).  Also,  p.  16,  16,  ^  10, 
18,  14,  16,  17,  18  a ;  p.  134-147,  ^ 
296-331. 

ekemieal  theory  o/,  p.  167-170,  ^  360, 
Nos.  29-34 ;  p.  197-199,  ^  36S-364*. 

carries  forward,  not  backward,  organ- 
ic compounds,  p.  16,  ^  13, 14 ;  p.  16, 
^  16-18 ;  p.  24,  M2  ;  p.  30,  ^  69  ; 
p.  33,  ^  60 ;  p.  136,  ^  301  ;  p.  143, 
^  322 ;  p.  196,  ^  360,  861  ;  p.  201, 
,      ^  374,  876. 

Distribution,  p.  207-217,  ^  377-399. 
Diphtheria — mistaken  for  a  local  or  hu- 
moral malady,  p.  460,  ^  689  /,  note. 
Disease, 

its  philosophy  sought  in  the  ovum,  p. 
47-49,  ^  76-80. 

hereditary,  philosophy  of,  p.  47-49,  ^ 
76-80  ;  p.  424,  ^  661. 

coincident  in  animal  and  organic  life, 
p.  65,  ^  117;  p.  98,  ^  191  a. 

influenced  by  relation  of  organs,  p.  59, 
«129^. 

influenced  by  vital  constitution  of  tis- 
sues, p.  61,  ^  134  ;  p  64,  ^  138,  141, 
142  ;  p  67,  ^  149-151  ;  p.  69,  ^  158- 
162.  See,  also,  Venous  Tissue, 
and  Sympathies  of  Tissues  and 
Organs. 

apt  to  continue  in  an  invaded  tissue, 
p.  64,  ^  141  b.  See,  also.  Inflam- 
mation. 

disturbs  the  entire  organ,  p.  04,  ^ 
141  b. 

specific^  extends  from  one  to  other  tis- 
sues, p.  64,  ^  141  b. 

invades  difll^rent  parts  of  a  tissue,  p. « 
65,  (i  142,  143. 

its  cure  due  to  the  mutability  of  the 
vital  properties,  p.  3,  ^  2  i;  p  61,  ^ 
133  e;  p.  87,  (j  177-179;  p.  119,  ^ 
234  t ;  p.  122,  ^  239 ;  p.  478,  ^  740 
b.     See,  also,  Therapeutics. 

philosophy  of  its  cure,  p.  67,  68,  ^  150 
-162  ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-901. 

philosophy  of  its  cure,  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry, p.  176-178,  ^  350iJ  a. 

force  of,  according  to  tissues  aflTected, 
p.  72,  ^  162. 


Disease — umtmutd. 

illustrates  physiolo^cal  states,  p.  7S, 
U63;  P.2G5,  4  4476;  p. 476,  ^735 
h.  See,  also,  Aox,  Vkkous  Tissux, 
and  Venous  CowoxsTioif . 

depends  upon  the  znutaliilitj  of  the  vi- 
tal properties,  p.  3,  ^  2  6 ;  p.  II,  ^ 
6ic;  p.  47-49,  4  74-80;  p.  61,  4  133 
c;  p.  87,  4  177-183  ;  p.  98,  ^  191 ; 
p.  121,  4  237,  238  ;  p.  352,  ^  684  ^, 
p.  614,  4  819  «,  No.  5.  See,  atoo, 
Pathology. 

consists,  esaentiany,  in  changes  of  the 
organic  prc^rties,  p.  3,  ^  2  &;  p. 
98,  4  191  h.    See,  also.  Pathology 

analysis  ot,  in  plants  and  anitiav  p. 
98,  ^  191  a. 

establishes  special  susceptibilities,  p 
3,^26;  p.63,M37«i;  p.  66,4143: 
p.  67,  4  149-162 ;  p.  98,  4  191  h. 
See,  also,  Patholost,  and  Thssa- 

PEUTIC8. 

its  effects  conform  to  the  cauaes,  p. 

106,  4  220  c.    See,   also,  Rxhots 

Causes  of. 
never  occasions  putiescency,  p.  106,  ^ 

221.    See,  also,  Homokausm,  sad 

DiGBSTION. 

epidemic,  according  to  the  natmre  of 
species,  both  of  «nim»ia  and  plants, 
p.  98,  (i  191  a. 

affects  the  vital  relations  of  all  agents 
p.  3,  M  &  See,  also,  eMtahHJtes 
special  susceptibilities,  as  above. 

mode  of  investigating,  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p. 
437-442,  ^  685,  686  ;  p.  661,  ^  888  a. 

illustrative  example  of,  in  therapeu- 
tics, p.  430-433,  ^  675-676  a. 

predisposition  to,  Author^s    philosophy 

of,  p.  87,  ^  181  ;  p.  368,  ^  659  ;  p. 

421,  422,  ^  657  a,  b;  p  426,  4  666 ; 

p.  429,  430,  ^  674  d. 

Disease,  Remote  Calses  op,  p.  414-427, 

^644-666. 
Disease,   Prozimats   ok    Pathological 

Cause  of,  p.  427-434,  ^  667-676. 
Discoveries, 

recognition  of  their  priority  useful  as 
well  as  just,  p.  93,  ^  188^  d ;  p.  290, 
^  462-464;  p  295,  ^  476  «,  b;  p. 
308-310,  ^  484,  485 ;  p.  319-321,  « 
494  ;  p.  341,  ^  6141  b  ;  p.  659,  660, 
I         ^  883  3 ;  p.  595,  ^  892  a ;  p.  614,  ^ 

892^  <i;  p.  620-622,  ^  892|  a,  b. 
Dismemberment, 

law  of,  p.  54,  ^  108,  109  ;  p.  56,  6  122, 
123. 
Diuretics, 

their  uses,  and  illustrations  of  reme- 
dial action,  p.  630-633,  ^  89S|. 
Doctrines,  Rival, 

should  be  compared  and  contrasted,  p. 
6-8,  ^^,5;  p.  19,  ^  18  r ;  p    167 
173,  ^  350  ;  p.  189,  190,  §  3661  a; 
p.  191.  ^  351  ;  p.  219,  ^  407  «;  p 
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Doctrines,  Rival — continued. 

238,  ^  438  ;  p.  846,  ^  440/;  p.  277, 
278,  ^  4471/;  p.  614,  ^  819  a,  Nos. 
1-7. 

DosKs  OF  Mbdicini,  &c., 
the  importance  of  accuracy  in,  p.  543- 
545,  ^  857-860 ;  p.  568,  569,  ^  888 
m,  mm;  p  690,  ^  891  ;  p.  598-604, 
^  892  d-4. 

DaCTS,  LiTING, 

have  no  analogy  in  office  with  inert 
tubes,  p.  99,  ^  192. 

their  functions  identified  with  the 
capillary  attraction  of  glass  tubes, 
sponges,  and  lainp-wi(&,  p.  99,  ^ 
192 ;  p.  132,  133,  ^  289-292.  See, 
also,  Capillary  Attraction,  Capil- 
lary Circulation,  Absorption,  and 
Appropriation. 


E. 

Education,  Mbdical, 

in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  its 
disproportion.    See  Mbdical  Edu- 
cation. 
Effects, 

causes  of,  important  to  know,  p.  4,  ^ 
a^;  p.  80,  ^169  (2. 

the  foundation  of  philosophy,  p.  10,  ^ 
5| ;  p.  112-122,  ^  284-240. 

eTince  their  causes,  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p. 
1 12-121, 4  234-237.  See,  also,  De- 
sign. 

the  sources  of  kno^edge,  p.  2, 3,  ^  2 ; 
p.  50,  51,  ^  83  c. 

the  language  of  disease  and  of  all  ex- 
istences and  causes,  p.  112-121,  ^ 
234-237.    See,  also,  Rbmotb  Causbs 

OF  DiSBASB. 

Elatbrium,  p.  655,  656,  ^  893  n,  and 
Cathartics,  and  Rbmedial  Action. 
Elbmbnts   of   Organic   Beings,  p.  23, 
^  34-37  ;  p.  33-36,  4  61,  62. 
how  combined,  p.  23,  ^  38,  39.    See, 
also.  Nitrogen,  and  Vftal  Proper- 
ties in  the  Elements  of  Matter. 
Elements     of    Dead    Organic    Com- 
pounds, 
how  maintained  in  union,  p.  30,  31,  ^ 
59.    See,  also,  Nitroobn. 
Elements  of  Mineral  Compounds, 
how  united,  p.  23,  $  38 ;  p.  26,  ^  48, 
49. 
Electricity.    See  Galvanism. 
Emetics, 
physiology  of  their  operation,  and  their 
effects,  p.  325,  336,  ^  500  e,  ee ;  p. 
336,  837,  ^  514  b,  c ;  p.  547--550,  ^ 
863  <i ;  p.  667-669,  ^  902  e-g.    See, 
also,     SuDORiFics,    and    Nertous 
Power. 
eontrery  to  the  general  fact,  p.  63,  ^ 
187  i(,  the  stomach  may  be  rendered 


Emetics — continued. 

by  certain  forms  of  disease  more  oi 
less  insusceptible  to  their  action, 
as  sometimes  seen  in  croup,  where, 
too,  there  is  a  special  modification  of 
inflammatory  action  in  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  larynx ;  and  particular- 
ly by  narcotics,  p.  61,  ^  134 ;  p.  64, 
M40 ;  p.  374,  ^  576  d;  p.  554,  ^ 
871,  &c. 

when  given  in  small  and  repeated 
doses  in  whooping-cough,  so  that  an 
emetic  effect  is  determined  by  the 
cough,  the  paroxysm  is  broken  ac- 
cording to  the  physiological  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  power  as  stated 
at  p.  337,^  514  c.  Also,  p.  323-332, 
^  500  ;  p.  548,  549,  ^  863  d;  p.  670, 
^  902  m. 

the  examples  reach  (ar  into  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  operation  of  the  nervous 
power.  See  Remedial  Action,  and 
Antispasmodics. 

when  employed  in  ferer,  often  most 
useful  to  administer  calomel,  with 
or  without  jalap,  two  or  three  houn 
before,  p.  554,  ^  871,  <kc. 
Emotions.     See  Mental  Emotions. 
Empluent  Poultices.    See  Poultices. 
Emmenagooubs,  p.  628-629.    See,  also, 
Genito-Urinajiy    Agebtts,    Ergot, 
and  Amenorrhgba. 
Endosmose    and    Exosmosb,  p.   176,  ^ 
350^  n ;  p.  219,  ^  407  b,  408  ;  p.  320, 
M94  <U;  p.  521-52^,  ^  827.     See, 
also.  Gases. 
Epsom  Salts.     See  Cathartics,  Thera- 
peutics, and  Remedial  Action. 
Ergot, 

discovery  of  its  uses,  its  importance  to 
mankind,  &c.,  p.  620-628,  ^  892}. 
Erruines, 

their  operation,  p.  340,  341,  ^  514  /,  m. 
Error, 

should  be  contrasted  with  truth,  p.  2, 
H&>  p.6-8,  M^i5;  p.  19,  H8«> 
p.  157-173,  ^  350  ;  p.  189,  190,  4 
350)  n;  p.  191,  ^  351  ;  p.  219,  ^  407 
a;  p.  238,  ^  438 ;  p.  246,  ^  440  /; 
p.  277.  278,  ^  4471  /;  p.  433,  434,  ^ 
676  b;  p.  463,  ^  709  ;  p.  482,  ^  744  . 
p.  514,  \  819  0,  Nos.  1-7. 

will  be  freely  examined,  p.  2,  ^  1  b. 

its  exposure  necessary  to  truth,  p.  2,  ^ 
lb;  p.  6,  ^4  6;  p.  515,  ^  S19  b. 

involves  argumentative  discussion,  p. 
l,H*;p.6,«4ft. 

surrenders  reluctantly,  p.  2,  ^  lb;  p 
6,  H^;  P-268,  ^447i2. 

why  preferred  to  truth,  p.  202,  ^  376^ ; 
p.  313,  ^  487  h. 

itself,  not  the  Author^  the  subject  oi 
criticism,  p.  6,  ^  4  6 ;  p.  154,  ^  849  il 

its  Sources,  Authoritiesy  and  Extent 
should  bo  known,  p.  164,  ^  349  d 
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fiiTOr — continncd. 

p    185-189,  ^  350i  U'-ct;  p.  515,  ^ 
819  h 

engages  the  highest  order  of  mind,  p. 
6,  M  A?  P  l^*t  ^  349  rf,-  p  184» 
185,  ^  350 j  k,  /Jc;  p.  20i,  ^  376J  a  ^ 
p  476,  ^  733  jt ;  p.  719,  ^  960  a. 

often  springs  from  a  misapplication  of 
facts»  p.  10,  11,  ^  6i  ;  p,  518.  ^  623. 

often  arises  from  some  abssent  fact,  p. 
10,  ^  6i  c. 

springs  from  a  mutilation  of  facts,  p. 
10,  ^  6i  c  :  p.  518,  ^  823.  See,  also, 
Organic  Ciiemistjcy,  Okoakio  Heat, 
and  PnYHlo^ooY  or  Dioestioic. 

leads  to  a  disregard  of  consistencv,  p. 
H,  Mi  €;  p.  519,  ^  824  a.  Sec. 
ttlao»  OKOATfic  Chemistry,  its  Rec- 

OJIMENDATIOXS. 

bBSty  generalization,  a  source  of,  p. 

10,  4  5ic. 
relies  upon  the  senses,  p.  11,  ^  5i  c; 

p.  111-^131,^234-237;  p.  618,  ^823. 
ambition,  a  prolific  cause  of,  p.  11,  ^ 

6i  d  I  p.  202,  ^  376^ 
delights  in  false  analogies,  p,  10,  ^  6| 

ar  p.  ll,^5ic;  p-  13,^5^;  p,  157- 

173,  ^  350,  Nos.  1-46  ;  p,  23-1-260, 

^  433^43  ;  p  274-278,  ^  447J  ;  p. 

618,  519,  ^23,  824. 
its  most  iD^enioiis  devices,  p.  2,  <J  1  h ; 

p,  184,  f  3503  L 
one  the  parent  of  another,  p.  762,  4 

1006  a. 
coincidences  in  its  nature,  p.  762,  763, 

^  1006  a, 
how  best  defeated,  p.  176,  ^  350J  a; 

p,  101,  M61;  p  615,  M19* 
its  refutation  should  contemplate  ex- 
tensive and  ponnanont  influences, 

p.  174,  ^  350i. 
how  far  tolerant^  p.  13,  OW»  P   156, 

^  350  a-i;  p   185,  ^  350|  kk;  S04,  ^ 

376itf,-  p.  515,  M19  k 
who  are  its  projectors,  p  51fi,  ^  820  h. 
its  perseverance  under  defeat,  p.  153, 

^34&tf;  p   516,  ^20*:. 
an  important  cause  of  its  prevalence, 

p.  184,  ^  350i  k;  p.  615,  ^  819  L 
iU  cxacf  dhtinclion  fnmt  truth,  p.  1(36, 

^  350.  No  28,  and  parallel  columns, 

p.  157-173.     See  Facta. 
Excuktion, 
a  function  of  organic  life  ;  its  nature, 

Ae  ,  p,  227-234. 
analogous  to  secretion,  but  differs  in 

its  final  cause,  and  does  not  give 

rise  to  true  organic  cotnpounds,  ibid. 

ElCRZriQNB  ATTD  SECRETIONS, 

as  supplying  symptoms,  p.  450-455. 
Exoe^vosK,        See  ENnnaxosK 
EXPECTORANTB,  p.  633-64^1,  ^  802* 

raatty  of  them  being  siitunlant  to  the 
extreme  vessels,  as  well  as  to  the 
^neral  organs  of  circulation,  are 


Expectorants-^  onttniud. 

morbific  in  active  fcnos  of  inflatm^ 
mation,  (^r<2 ,  and  Nervous  Powre, 

few,  only,  useful  as  curative  agenu. 

some  of  them,  as  sulphate  of  ainc,  e&* 
cite  but  little  perspiration,  tbi£ 

a  mistaken  view  of  the  pathology  of 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  an  ineoo* 
siderate  use  of  the  stimulaUng  ex- 
pecto rants,  importani  causes  of  ii*e 
great  fatality  of  that  dist  ji^e.  ifn^L, 
and  its  hypothetical  n  As,  to 

important  errors  iu  p  r  .  ,4^ 

ExPERIMSNTAL     OdSEHV^TIOX     lJ£     MsOt- 

CINE, 

nature  of,  p.  11,  ^  5i  c,  /;  p,  148,  ^ 

334;  p.  518,  <>  823 
imposes  restraints  apoo  art,  p.  11,  l^ 

^  5i  <r,/     See,  also,  Thkeaph.tics, 

EXPEBIXSNTS    TO    DGTKRMlSfC    TOM    LaW« 

OF  THE  Vital   Fcnctiosts,   dl 
331,^76-494. 
*^Ei?ERiMENTALPmi,o«opHY.*^  SeelCsii- 

iciNE,  vitiated  By. 

ElTlEMS  VSBaKtft, 

the  main  instrumeDts  of  organic  hh. 
See  Capillaries  astu  ExTurits  Tti- 

flELS. 

Eye, 

of  subterranean  fish,  dereloood  ttvli'hL 
p.  46,  ^74  *^      -^    • 

its  rudimentary  9tate»  p.  46,  ^  74 

AcTHon'fl  explanation  of  its  d 
nient,  p.  46,  ^  74  ;   p.  671,  ^  * 

action  of  light  upon,  anaJogousio  thM 
of  all  other  vital  agents,  n.  46,  6  74: 
p.  90-95,  ^  188*  d.      SetJ,  alfio,  A»At- 

OCIES. 

AuTH0R*s  explanation  of  action  of  liglil 
in  animal  nnd  organic  life,  p.  «>  Ifiw 


Factb, 

importance  of,  p.  10,  ^5^;  p.  515,  ^919  j^ 
in  medicine,  the  phenomena  of  orMnie 

nature,  p:  10,  ^  b^  h  ;  p.  20S.  t  aiSI : 

p.  619,  ^824  d. 
who  may  apply  them  best^  p,  la.  *  54 

a ;  p    116,  lie,  ^  234  e,  f;  n   llftl 

236;  p   202,  ^  376i  j  p/sOT,  ♦  33<i 

A ,  p  247,  ^  440  A. 
how  employed  by  the  rit:'  itj  ^ 

5i  fl,  A;  p    14,  M:  p  .\; 

p.  279,  ^  44«  /;  p,  3^,  .,  ^^,,  ^.^;  p 

615,  4  819  A,  "^ 

how  far  neglected   by  the  Ctie«iiical 

Phyaiologisi,p.  10,  ^5i  41 ;  p  u,  4$; 

p.  202.  203,  k  37a|  ;  p.  619.  ^  834  «. 

See,  also,  OftaAme  CnitvisTiir.  rr« 

Recommsndations,  and  Hu^MonAUfs. 
false  conclusions  froin  •^'•- -'  ^t.-  of  crTW 

p.l0,^6i;p202,  .  se«* 

also,    ErROK,    Orc  V  ^tfrftTtt 

aod  Hi7]floiuLisM. 
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FSLCtB— continued. 

often  just  otherwisei  p.  10,  ^  5|  a ;  p. 
19,  ^  18  e,  A.  C. ;  p.  157-178,  ^  350, 
Nos.  1^16  ;  p.  189, 190,  ^  350)  n ;  p. 
191,  ^  851 ;  p.  238,  ^  438 ;  p.  246,  ^ 
440/;  p.  277,  278,  ^  4471/;  p.  433, 
434,  ^  676  b;  p.  460,  ^  709  note;  p. 
482,  ^  744 ;  p.  514,  ^  819  a,  Nos.  1-3 ; 
p.  518,  ^  823. 

relative  to  organic  beings,  can  not  be 
found  in  tbe  laboratory,  p.  10,  ^  5|  6 ; 
p.  14,  M ;  p.  202,  ^  376^ ;  p.  519, 

eacb  one  too  apt  to  be  regarded  ab- 
stractedly, p.  10,  ^  5|  b. 

should  be  compared,  p.  10,  ^  51  b.  See, 
also,  often  just  otherwise,  as  above. 

the  importance  of  one  among  many,  p. 
10,  ^  5|  b. 

when  plausible,  can  not  contradict  es- 
tablished ones,  p.  10,  ^  5|  b.  See, 
also,  often  just  otherwise^  as  above. 

mutilated  to  suit  hjrpotheses,  p.  10,  ^ 
6i  e;  p.  519,  4  824  a.  See,  also, 
often  just  otherwise,  as  above,  and  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  its  Recommend- 
ations. 

prreatly  neglected,  p.  112,  ^  234  b. 

between  the  physiologist  and  physical 
philosopher  of  life,  p.  115,  ^  234  e; 
p.  519,  (i  824  a. 

how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, p.  516,  ^  819  b.  See,  also. 
Authors. 

"  become  old,"  p.  420,  ^  654  a. 
Pkrkentation, 

its  cause  and  peculiarities,  p.  28-31,  ^ 
54-59  ;  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

inapplicable  to  physiological  processes, 
p.  167,  \  350,  Nos.  29,  78. 

important  in  the  Chemical  and  Humor- 
al Pathology,  p.  172,  ^  350,  Nos.  44, 
45.    See,  also,  IIumoralism. 
Fever,  p.  489-499. 

description  of  p.  489-497. 

remote  Causes  of  p.  497-498. 

pathobgieal  Cause  of  p.  498-499.    See, 
also,    Inflammation,    distinguished 
from  Fever. 
Fish,  eyeless, 

action  of  light  upon,  p.  46,  ^  74  a.  See, 
also.  Light. 

FCETUS, 

the  simplicity  of  its  life,  p.  53,  ^  103. 

Author's  philosophy  of  its  develop- 
ment, p.  36-49,  ^  63-80. 

its  animal  and  mental  faculties  pass- 
ive.   See  Mind  and  Instinct. 

eariy  development  of  its  nerves,  like 
that  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  organs  of 
animal  life,  ^&c.,  consistent  with 
^heir  dormant  state,  p.  284,  ^  455  a, 
b;  p.  286,  ^  466 ;  p.  289,  ^  46li  a; 
p.  842-353,  ^  516-524. 

physiological  distinction  between   the 

0  O 


Foetus — continued. 

ova  of  mammifennis  and  oviparous 
animals,  p.  56,  ^  122. 
Food, 

of  Animals,  known  only  by  experience, 
p.  17-20,  ^  18 ;  p.  200, 201 ,  ^  366. 367. 

can  not  be  shown  by  chemistry,  p.  17 
20,  ^  18. 

like  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera- 
peutics, consigned  to  the  laboratory, 
p.  234,  235,  ^  433. 

of  Plants,  chemistry  may  indicate 
with  great  advantage,  p.  20,  ^  18  e. 

importance  of  a  right  qnaUty  of,  in  dis- 
eases, p.  250-252,  ^  441  e;  p.  648,  ^ 
856 ;  p.  600,  ^  892  <r ;  p.  615,  \  892^  e. 
Fomentations.     See  Poultices. 
Forces  or  Nature, 

prove  a  Creator,  p.  16,  ^  14  c ;  p.  wi, 
^  170.    See,  also.  Design,  and  Na- 
ture    contradistinguished    fbom 
Creathte  Power, 
fourcrot, 

sixty  years  ago,  p.  6,  ^  5 ;  p.  203,  6 
376i  ' 

Functions  of  Life,  p.  125-372. 

effects  only,  p.  86,  ^  176 ;  p.  120,  ^  235 

the  great  erds  of  life,  ibid. 

mistaken  as  the  cause  of  life,  ibid.  See, 
also.  Life,  Vital  Principle,  Vital 
Properties,  Nervous  Power,  Sym- 
pathy, and  Laws  of  Sympathy. 
Functions,  Organic,  or  Common,  p.  126- 
280. 

peculiar,  or  Animal,  p.  280-362. 

OF  Relation,  p.  280-362. 

relation  to  the  Mental  Principlk 
AND  Instinct,  p.  362. 

modifications  of,  arising  from  Age, 
Temperament,  Constitution,  Sex, 
Climate,  Habits,  dtc,  p.  373-397 


G. 

Galvanism  and  Electricity. 

their  modifications  applied  to  illustrate 
the  philosophy  of  life  and  disease,  p. 
114,  ^  234  (2;  p.  93-94.  ^  188i. 

their  extended  application  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  life,  p.  93,  94,  ^  188  il;  p. 
11^-121,  ^  284-237;  p.  823-332,  f 
500 ;  ^  409  AA,  493  ce,  893  a,  893^ 
Gamboge.  See  Cathartics,  and  Thera- 
peutics. 
Ganglionic  or  Sympathetic  System, 

general  Facts  and  Laws  relative  to,  and 
to  the  Cerebrospinal,  p.  835-341. 

its  Laws  of  Action,  and  Propagation  of 
ImpresstoTu  tn  t/,  p.  341,  342. 

its  Laws  of  Action  in  Involuntary  Mo- 
tions, p.  342-^49. 

laws  of  its  Sensitive  Functions,  p.  350. 

laws  of  its  Orgame  Functions,  p.  850- 
868.   See,  U80,  Sympathetic  Nerve. 
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Gasbs,  iWD  Ethereal  Vapob, 
effects  of  their  respiration  disprove  the 
doctrines  of  Humoralism,  p.  622, 
623,  ^  827  by  e.;  ^  1066  a.— Note  M. 
their  behavior  in  chemical  physiology, 
p.  176,  176,  ^  860^  n-p.    See,  also, 
Endosmosb  and  Exosmobs. 
absorption  of  Carbonic  Acid  shown 
physiologically  to  be   improbable ; 
and  that  its  instant  operation  as  a 
destructive  agent  upon  man  and  an- 
imals is  a  farther  proof,  p.  622,  623, 
^  827 ;  p.  672,  ^  904  b. 
Gastric  Juice, 
can  be  generated  by  nothing  in  Nature 
but  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach, 
p.  62,  ^  135  a ;  p.  141,  ^  307 ;  p.  191, 
192,  ^  353 ;  p.  201,  ^  874,  376.     See, 
also.  Digestion,  Physiology  of,  and 
Mucous  Tissue. 
its  manufacture,  p.  197-199,  ^  362-364^. 
Generation,  p.  279-280,  ^  449. 
ite  physiology,  p.  36-49,  ^  63-81. 
illustrates  the  organic  properties,  p.  44, 

^  72  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 
proves  a  coincidence  in  the  life  of 
plants  and  animals,  p.  66,  ^  121- 
123  ;  p.  280,  ^  449  d. 
Generation,  Organs  of,  p.  55,  ^  1 18-121. 
their  influences  in  organic  and  animal 
life.  p.  66,^  120 ;  p.  376-380,  ^  578. 
their  importance  in  organic  Design,  p. 
66,  ^  121-123 ;  p.  280,  ^  449  d. 
Generation,  Spontaneous, 
how  it  happens,  p.  178-184,  ^  350J  a- 
3501  g;  p  186, 189,  ^  350^  kk--3m  m. 
disproved,  p.  16,  ^  14  c. 
inconsistent  with  Creative  Power,  p. 
81,  82,  ^  170— Note  Pp  p.  1142. 
Genito-Urinary  Agents,  p.  683-689,  ^ 

905^. 
Germ.     See  Ovum,  and  Seed. 
Germinal  Disk, 

the  potential  whole,  p.  41,  ^  05. 
Girtanner  —  ho   arrays  an  experiment 
against  6000  others,  p.  319,  ^  494  b. 
God  and  Nature, 
confounded,  p.  40,  ^  64  A  ,•  p.  46,  ^  74 
a ;  p.  76,  ^  167  b ;  p.  86,  ^  175  d ;  p 
178-189,  <i  350J  a-3503  m. 
confounded  in  the  same  way  as  the 
vital  force  and  chemical  forces,  or 
as  mind  and  matter,  where  there  is 
less  motive  for  concealment,  p.  154. 
^  349  c  ;  p.  182,  183,  ^  350J  gg  ;  p. 
189,  190,  if  350J  n.     See,  also.  Vital 
Properties    in   the  Elements  ok 
Matter,  and  Problems. 
contradistinguished,  p.  16,  ^  14  c;  p 
25,  ^  43  ;  p  46,  <J  74  a ;  p.  81,  ^  170 
a;  p.  83,  ^  172;  p.   124,  ^  241  ;  p 
227,^  411. 
the  Latter  the  Interpreter  of  the  For- 
mer, p.  186,  ^  350|  kk ;  p.  227,  ^1 1 ; 
p.  317,  4  493  a      See,  also.  Design. 


Graduates,  Medical, 
their  disproportion  in  Earope  and  tie 
United  States,  connected  with  a 
greater  disproportic  n  of  Medical 
Colleges,  and  other  facts  addaoed 
by  the  Author,  evince  the  greal 
superiority  of  the  American  oyer  the 
European  Medical  Profession.  See 
Medical  EDUCATioir*  and  Dkfmkwe 
OP  the  Medical  Paorsssiox  op  tbi 
United  States. 

Gratitudk, 
due  from  physicians  to  their  enlighten- 
ed predecessors.  See  Discotkbiss. 
Also,  Medical  amd  Pi:  TsioLoacAK 
CoMKBirrABiKs,  YoL  ii.9  p.  676,  677, 
^  801-816. 

Granulations, 
their  office,  p.  473,  ^  733  c. 

Growth, 
its  philosophy  sought  in  the  cerm,  p 

37-47,  ^  64-74. 
its  subsequent  progrress,  p.  68,  69,  { 
153-169;   p.    373-383,    ^    574-584. 
See,  also,  Approprjation. 

GUAIACUM,   COLCHICUM,    CiNCHOWA,    COB- 

wEB,  Alcohol,  dus., 
illustrate  disease,  specific  action,  Ae , 
p.  417,  M50;  p.  434,  ^  662  c;  p 
430,  ^  675,  676  a  ;  p.  488,  ^  766  a; 
p.  553,  ^  870  aa;  p.  562.  ^  888  e;  p 
687,  ^  892  c ;  p.  676-679,  ^  964  e 
See,  also,  Hemediai.  Actioh,  As- 
tringents, Alteratives,  and  Ad- 
aptation, Law  of. 


H. 

Habit,  Vital, 

its  physiological  and  moral  laws  ana 
phenomena,  p.  363-370,  ^  535-568. 
Harits,  or  Usages, 

their  physiological  influences,  p  396- 
397,  ^  622-624. 
Heart, 

experiments  to  detcrrune  the  Principle 
upon  which  its  Action  and  thai  of  the 
Vessels  of  Circulation  depend^  p.  295- 
301.     See,  also.  Distribution. 

dilates  actively,  ^  262,  263,  392  e/,  A9S 
<•,  516  d,  no.  7,  637,  1090. 
Heart  and  Arteries, 

sympathize  more  than  other  parts  with 
local  inflammations,  especially  acute, 
p.  354,  355,  (}  526  a.  See,  also,  In- 
flammation. 

their  sympathies  not  often  inflamma 
tory  nor  profound,  ibid. 

the  extreme  vessels  more  apt  than  the 
heart  and  arteries  to  sympathiie  with 
chronic  inflammations,  and  ^ith 
other  forms  of  disease,  and  thus  to 
result,  sympathetically,  in  various 
morbid  conditions,  ibid. 
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Heart  and  Arteries — conttniud. 
the  foregoing  are  important  distinc- 
tions»  practically  and  philosophical- 
ly, t^i^.    See,  also,  Blood-ykssels 
and  Capillaribs. 
Heat,  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  234- 
279,  ^  433-448. 
EXTERNAL,  rcsistcd  in  the  same  way 
as  chemical  agents,  p.  30-33,  ^  59, 
60  ;  p.  258,  ^  442  d. 
INTERNAL,  how  generated,  p.  262-273, 
^  445  /-447  A.     Sec,  also.  Combus- 
tion, and  Organic  Heat. 
Hemorrhaqe,  Spontaneous, 
its  philosophy,  advantages,  <Scc.,  p.  b72- 
676;   p.  770-772.     See,  also,  Su- 

DORIFICS. 

Hellebore.     See  Cathartics,  Thera- 
peutics, and  Emmenagogues. 

HOMCEOPATHY, 

what  doses  of  any  cathartic,  or  emetic, 
will  prove  purgative,  or  produce 
vomiting,  or  may  be  necessary  to 
affect  cUseases  remote  from  the  in- 
testinal canal  1  The  answer  will  be 
a  general  test  of  the  applicability  of 
the  mathematical  principle  to  the 
graduation  of  remedial  doses.  A 
common  philosophy,  in  that  respect, 
pervades  the  Materia  Medica,  p.  67, 
^  149-161 ;  p.  641,  542,  ^  854  bb ;  p. 
643-544,  ^  857;  p.  545,  ^  859;  p. 
553,  ^  870  aa ;  p.  658,  ^  878 ;  p.  602- 
605,  ^  892  t-m. 

Hospital  Reports  and  Precepts, 
compared  with  private  practice,  ^621 
a;  ^  654  a;  p.  482,  ^  744 ;  p.  457,  ^ 
699  c;  p.  460-463,  ^  709  ;  p.  673,  ^ 
890  d ;  p.  603,  604,  ^  892  k ;  p.  721, 
<f  960  c;  ^  10L6;  also,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  of  M.  Louis,  in  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries ,  vol.  ii , 
p.  631-633,  679-816. 

HUMORALISM,  p.  614-640. 

contradistinguished  from  Solidism  and 

Vitalism,  p.  147,  ^  330 ;  p.  516-618,  ^ 

821-822 ;  p.  640,  ^  851 ;  p.  650, 863  e. 

has  no  physiological  principle,  p.  147, 

^  330  ;  p.  558,  ^  878. 
author's  physiological  objection  to,  p. 
534-540,  <f  845-861. 
Humoral  Pathology.    See  Humoralism. 
Hybrids, 
illustrate  the  philosophy  of  life,  p.  44, 
^72. 
Hydrocyanic  Acid, 
its  mode  of  operating,  rapidity  of  its 
effects,  &c.,  p.  318-321,  ^  493  d- 
494 ;  p.  523-626,  ^  827  <2-828  c;  p. 
673,  ^  904  6. 
Hyoscyamus — ^Ulustrates  enduring  reflex 

nervous  action,  p.  674. 
Hypotheses, 
the  ground  of,  p.  10,  ^  6^  &  ;  p.  202^  ^ 
376^;  p.  51S,  519,  ^  823,  824. 


I. 

Idiosyncrasy,  p.  383-3R. 
Ignorance, 

opposes  itself  to  knowledge,  p.  1 12,  ^ 
234  6. 
Imagination, 

power  of  as  a  remedial  agent,  p.  634,  ^ 
844;  p.  541,'  642,  ^  854  bb;  p.  558, 
^878. 
Imponderables, 

any  number,  p.  84,  ^  176  bb. 

agents,  not  the  causes,  in  organic  be- 
ings, p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  90-96,  ^  188^ , 
p.  113,  ^243  e. 

their  analogies  with  the  principle  of 
Ufe,  p.  113-121,  ^  234  <:-237. 

applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  93,  94,  ^  18Sf  d ;  p.  112-121, 
^  234-237 ;  p.  323-332,  ^  600. 
Indigestion, 

often  the  slow  result  of  a  long  series 
of  causes,  p.  423,  ^  669. 

its  train  of  maladies  illustrate  the  laws 
of  sjrmpathy.  See  Laws  of,  &c.,  and 
Nervous  Temperament. 

renders  the  mind  irritable,  and  weak 
minds  despondent. 
Individuauty, 

of  diseases  and  their  phenomena,  p.  4, 
^2«;  p.  417,  ^650. 
Ibtfancy, 

its  physiological  characteristics,  p.  373  • 
376,  ^  676. 
Infidelity, 

its  exposure,  a  duty  of  the  Physiolo- 
gist, p.  6,  ^  4  b.    See,  also.  Design, 
and  Nature  contradistinguished 
from  its  Author. 
Inflammation,  p.  464-489.— See  Ind,  II. 

description  of,  p.  460-480.      ^ 

remote  Causes  of,  p.  480-481. 

pathological  Cause  of,  p.  482-489. 

active  and  Passive,  p.  486-489. 

its  philosophy,  p.  99,  ^  192. 

its  vital  nature  shown  by  a  fundament- 
al law  in  pathology,  p.  413,  ^  639«,* 
and  by  the  analogy  between  the  ad- 
hesive process  of,  and  the  diseases 
and  reparation,  ingrafting,  &c.,  of 
plants,  and  which  is  also  Slustrative 
of  the  nature  of  each,  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  modes  of  action  as 
nearly  allied  as  are  the  modifications 
of  their  common  properties  and  func- 
tions of  life,  and  of  the  near  identity 
of  their  properties  and  functions,  p. 
88,  (}  185  ;  p.  474-476,  ^  733/-*;  p. 
485,  486,  ^  749-751.  See,  also, 
Plants. 

excited  by  dividing  nerves,  p.  289,  ^ 
461. 

its  sympathetic  or  constitutional  ef- 
fects ;  see  above,  and  Fever.  I  add, 
that  the  d^>endence  of  the  *<  fever" 
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upon  the  Ic^  disease,  and  other 
distinctions  ietween  troe  fever  and 
inflammation,  are  well  shown  by  the 
apparently  opposite  constitutional  ef- 
fects of  poisonous  doses  of  arsenic ; 
as  they  may  happen  to  produce  in- 
y  flammation  in  the  ffastro-mucous 
membrane  of  one  suoject  and  not 
of  another.  The  diflTerence  proves, 
also,  that  the  poison  does  not  operate 
at  large  by  absorption,  but  accord- 
ing to  its  special  effects  upon  the 
stomach.  See  the  principle,  p.  665- 
670,  ^  902  ;  p.  679-681.  ^  906.  Also, 
HuMORALisM. — 'Note  L  p.  1120. 

distinguished  from  Fbver.  I  add  to 
the  distinctions  which  I  have  set 
forth  in  sections  141  b,  148,  675, 
712-722,  767, 769,  764  a,  764  «,  770, 
&c.,  that  when  inflammation  is  at- 
tended by  a  diill,  this  phenomenon 
generally  happens  only  when  the 
disease  is  on  the  decline;  that  is 
to  say,  when  suppuration  is  taking 
place.  In  fever,  on  the  contrary, 
it  denotes  the  stage  of  the  most  in- 
tense morbid  action. 

chemical  theory  of^  and  of  Fever ^  p.  160, 
(f  350,  No.  10;  p.  175,  ^  350^  h-l; 
p.  176,  177,  (f  350}  a,  350J  e. 
Inoroanic  Kingdom.  Sec  Kingdoms  op 
Nature,  Organic  Brings,  Organic 
Life,  &c. 
Instinct, 

common  to  man  and  animals,  p.  123, 
^241  a. 

in  animals,  destitute  of  the  rational 
faculty,  p.  123,  ^  241  a.  See,  also. 
Mind,  and  Reason. 

appertains  to  the  soul  in  man,  p.  123, 
^  24lV 

the  compound  attributes  of  reason  and 
instinct  in  man,  and  the  simple  state 
of  instinct  in  animals,  meet  with 
mutually  illustrative  analogies  in  the 
relative  conditions  of  the  principle 
of  life  in  animals  and  plants,  p.  123, 
^  241  a ;  p.  88,  ^  184,  185  ;  p.  369,  i) 
663 ;  while  other  and  greater  phys- 
ical coincidences  between  man  and 
animals,  and  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions between  them,  destroy  the 
argument,  based  upon  analogies,  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  soul  and  the 
instinctive  principle,  ibid. 

endowed  with  understanding  in  ani- 
mals, p.  123,  ^  241  b. 

its  affinity  to  the  soul  in  certain  attri- 
butes, p.  123,  ^  241  c. 

contrasted  with  reason,  p.  123,  124,  ^ 
241  c. 

its  manifestations  far  greater  in  ani- 
mals than  in  man,  p.  123,  ^  241  c. 

proigressive  in  man,  but  little  so  in 


Instinct — contimted. 

animals,  p.  1S3, 184^  i  241  e;  p  349 

^663. 
scarcely  susceptible  of  caHiyation  ic 

man,  but  remarkably  so  in  many  ani- 
mals, t&«2. 
proof  from,  along  with  reaaon,  of  one 

species  of  mankind,  p.  123,  ^  241  e, 

note. 
developed  before  reason,  p.  123,  ^  241  c 
its  inferiority  in  man  compared  with 

animals,  compensated  by  reaaon,  p. 

123,  ^  241. 
its  inferiority  in  man  designed  to  in- 

crease    his    moral     reaponaibzlity 

through  the  exercise  of  reason. 
sufficient  in  man  for  the  preserratioii 

ofUfe. 
Institutes  of  Medicink, 
their  objects,  p.  2,  ^  2. 
their  consistency,  a  test  of  their  tmtli, 

p.  1,U;  p.  8,Mc;  p.  81,  4  1«9/; 

p.  331-,  ^  600  o;  p.  405-412,  ^  636. 
their  foundation,  p.  1,  ^  1 ;  p.  22,  ^  31. 
conducted  analytically,  p.  i,  ^  i. 
a  connected  chain  throughout,  p.  1,  ^ 

1  ;  p.  406-412,  ^  638. 

should  be  studied  pro^ssi vely,  p.  1,  ^  1 . 

now  first  attempted  m  their  proper  ob- 
jects and  natural  relations,  p.  1,  f  1 

will  be  contradicted  by  colUsiona  of 
principles  or  facts,  p.  1,  ^  1 ;  p.  3,  ^ 

2  e;  p.  269,  $  442  e.      See,  also. 
Theories,  Rival. 

pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Medxcil 
and  Physiological  Commentaries. 
p.  2,  ^  1  a. 

should  form  one  great  symmetrical 
whole,  p.  3,  M  c ;  p.  406-413,  §  638, 
639  a;  p.  541,  ^852. 

when  founded  upon  any  other  than  a 
simple  princiide,  the  superstructure 
must  be  incongruous,  chaotic,  p.  3- 
4,  ^  2,  3 ;  p.  17a-178,  ^  350J-3505. 
See,  also.  Organic  Chemistry  axd 
Physiology,  contrasted. 

fundamentally  distinct  from  all  other 
inquiries,  p.  5,  ^  4  & ;  p.  8,  9,  ^  5 ;  p 
14,  ^  6 ;  p.  19,  ^  18  « ;  p.  157-182. 
^  350-360J  fr ;  p.  189,  190,  ^  3501  n . 
p.  191,  ^  351  ;  p.  246,  ^  440  /;  p 
277,278,  ^447i/. 
Intestinal  Canal, 

potential  whole  of  digestive  system,  p 
41,  ^  65. 
Iodine,   p.   612-620.    Also,  Thrrapec- 

Tics,  and  Remedial  Action. 
Iris, 

physiology  of  its  contraction,  and  ap- 
plication of  in  medicine,  p.  328,  { 
500/;  p.  340,  ^  5U k. 

affected  by  the  Will,  p.  349,  ^  619. 
Irritability, 

an  important  property  of  the  Vital  Prin- 
ciple, p.  88,  ^  183 ;  p.  89,  ^  188  a. 
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common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  88, 
^  184  a,  185. 

receives  the  impressions  from  all 
agents  in  the  essential  processes  of 
organic  life,  p.  89,  ^  188  a ;  p.  95, 

96,  ^  189. 

variously  adapted  by  special  natural 
modifications  to  vital  agents,  p.  43- 
47,  ^  70-74 ;  p.  62,  63,  ^  136,  137 ; 
p.  88,  M85  ;  p.  89-99,  9  188-192 ; 
p.  662-664,  ^  896-900. 

its  natural  modifications  in  different 
parts,  dec.,  important  in  medicine, 
p.  63,  ^  137 ;  p.  64,  ^  141,  142 ;  p. 
66,  M^  ;  P  67,  ^  149,  150 ;  p.  68- 
73,  ^  152-163  ;  p.  89-99,  ^  188-192 ; 
p.  210,  ^  387 ;  p.  503, 504,  ^  794-798. 

naturally  modifieid  in  each  species  of 
animal  and  plant,  germ,  part,  dec,  p. 

97,  98,  ^  190,  191. 

its  morbid  changes,  p.  63,  ^  137  d ;  p. 
65-68,  ^  143-152 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  b. 

according  to  its  natural  modification 
in  a  general,  or  local,  sense,  will  be 
the  operation  of  natural,  morbific, 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  61,  §  133  b, 
134 ;  p  62,  63,  ^  135-137 ;  p.  64,  ^ 
138  ;  p.  66-68,  ^  148-152  a;  p.  73, 
^  163  ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190,  191  ;  p.  99, 
i  192.  See,  also,  analogies  in  Sens- 
ibility, p.  100-103,  ^  199-204. 

its  morbid  changes  alter  the  relations 
and  actions  of  all  natural,  morbific, 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  63,  ^  137  d; 
p.  65,  ^  143  0^143  c ;  p.  66,  ^  144- 
147 ;  p.  67,  68,  ^  149-152 ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163  ;  p.  98,  ^  191  b ;  p  541,  542,  ^ 
854  3^. 

its  morbid  changes  generally  increase 
the  susceptibility  of  organs  to  the 
action  of  natural  or  rem^ial  agents, 
ibid,  and  p.  661-664^  ^  894  ^-900  ;— 
though  sometimes  lessen  the  sus- 
ceptibility, especially  to  agents  of  cer- 
tain virtues,  p.  365-368,  ^  551-560. 

may  be  increased  through  exalted  sens- 
ibility, p.  104,  HIO;  p-  586-^9,  ^ 
891  g-^. 

its  morbid  changes  allow  the  absorp- 
tion of  morbific  agents,  p.  99,  ^  192 ; 
and  admit  the  red  globules  into  white- 
blooded  vessels,  5nd ;  and  allow  un- 
digested food  to  pass  the  pylorus, 
ibid. 

a  guard  to  the  organism,  p.  99,  f  192. 

belongs  to  all  parts,  p.  89,  ^  188  a. 

described,  p.  89-100,  ^  188-193. 

necessary  to  motion,  p  89,  ^  188  a ; 
p.  107,^226;  p.  110,  ^233. 

and  Sensibility  receive  the  impressions 
of  all  natural,  morbific,  and  remedi- 
al agents,  p.  89-103,  ^  188-204 ;  p. 
104,  4  210 ;  p.  107,  ^  226  ;  p.  110, 
4  233;  p.  888-332,  4  600. 


Irritability — continued. 

distinct  from  SennHlih/f  p.  99,  ^  193  ; 
p.  104,  4  110. 

its  natural  modifications  like  those  of 
Sensibilittfj  p.  98,  ^  191  ;  p.  100,  ^ 
200  ;  p.  102,  ^  203  ;  p.  108,  ^  227 

its  artificial  changes  analogous  to  those 
of  the  nervous  power,  p.  107,  ^  225  ; 
p.  110,^232. 

its  general  relations  to  external  ob- 
jects, p.  398-400,  ^  626-630. 
Ipecacuinha.      See  Thesapeutics,  Re- 
medial Action,  Vital  Habit,  Emet- 
ics, Expectorants,  and  Sudorifics. 
Iron.     See  Tonics. 

important  in  the  chemical  philosophy 
of  organic  processes  and  results,  p. 
274-278,  ^  447| 

indigestible,  and  its  supposed  union 
with  the  blood -globules  in  its  in- 
organic states  a  chemical  fallacy. 
Notes  N,  R,  p.  1121,1128;  but  ex- 
tensively used  upon  that  hypothesis ; 
S  659  d;  886,  848, 1007  5. 


Kriemeb — shows  that  the  nervous  influ- 
ence affects  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
p.  310,  ^485;  p.  710,  ^952. 
Knowledge, 
its  limits  and  objects,  p.  120,  ^  235 . 

p.  185,  ^  350|  k. 
its  accumulative  nature,  p.  206,  ^  376|  : 
p.  719-720,  4  960  a. 

L. 

Lactbals.    See  Absorption,  NuTRmoN; 

Tissues,  and  Structure. 
Laws  of  Nature, 

have  no  "  exceptions,*'  p.  120,  121,  ^ 
237 ;  p.  131,  ^  285 ;  p.  345,  ^  516  d. 
No.  6  ;  p.  383,  ^  584;  p.  897,  ^  623. 
See  Nature,  Organic  Beings,  Light, 
Vital  Properties,  du5. 
Le  Gallois, 

his  experiments  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, p.  296-300,  ^  4761-479. 
Life, 

a  cause,  p.  30,  ^  57-59 ;  p.  83-88,  ^ 
175-185;  p.  96,  ^  189  c;  p.  120,  ^ 
286 ;  p.  401,  ^  631 ;  p.  435,  ^  680  ; 
p.  474,  475,  ^  733/-!. 

essentially  the  same  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  see  Plants. 

its  philosophy  learned  from  a  wide  ob- 
servation of  Nature,  p.  4,  (^2  e;  p. 
14,  ^  6  ;  p.  207,  ^  376J  b. 

"discovered  in  dead  matter,"  p.  179, 
<f  350J  c.  See,  also.  Vital  Proper- 
ties in  TBI  Elements  of  Matter. 

its  phenomena  seen  distinctly  or  con- 
fusedly, p.  4,  M  «;  p.  167-173,  § 
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350  ;  p.  189,  190,  ^  350}  n ;  p.  276- 
278,  ^  447i/;  p.  777,  Pomfret. 

a  knowledge  of,  requires  habits  of  an- 
alytical observation,  p.  4,  ^  2  «  ;  p. 
14,  ^  6  ;  p.  313,  ^  487  h.  See,  also. 
Observation. 

Its  study  compared  with  that  of  botany, 
p.  4,  ^  2  e. 

simple  in  fundamental  laws,  complex 
in  its  phenomena,  p.  4,  ^  2  e ;  p.  662 
-664,  \  895-899.  See,  also,  Adapt- 
ation, and  Dbsion. 

general  Remarks  upon,  p.  111-122,  ^ 
234-240. 

considered  a  metaphysical  subtilty,  p. 
112,^234;  p.  482,  ^744. 

moral  and  religious  tendencies  of  the 
Chemical  and  Physical  views  of,  p. 
6,  «4ii;  p.  8,  ^5;  p.  11,  «  5^  c;  p. 
13,  ^5f  a;  p.  16,^  14  c;  p. 46,  ^74; 
p.  84-86,  if  176  c,  175  d;  p.  95,  96, 
^  189  b ;  p.  135,  136,  ^  303  a ;  p.  137, 
138,  ^  303i  *,  e;  p.  141,  ^  307 ;  p. 
155,  ^  349  c ;  p.  178,  ^  350}  a ;  p. 
181-189,  ^350i/-3501  m;  p.  234,  ^ 
433 ;  p.  458,  459,  <f  701,  704.  See 
Organic  Life,  and  Plants. 
Life,  Animal, 

connects  us  sensihly  with  external  ob- 
jects, p.  53,  ^  100  ;  p.  399,  ^  628. 

requires  repose,  p.  53,  ^  102. 

not  pronounced  in  the  foetus,  p.  53,  ^ 
103.  See,  also,  Nerves,  Sensibil- 
ity, Nervous  Power,  Sympathy, 
and  Organic  Life. 

"  animal  hfe  "  is  employed  in  its  popu- 
lar sense,  at  p.  135,  ^  301  ;  p.  137, 
^303ia,-  p.  140,  ^304. 
Life,  Organic  and  Animal, 

their  distinctions  and  relations,  p.  63- 
66,  ^  96-120. 

diseases  of,  coincident,  p.  55,  ^117. 
Tlieir  relations  to  external  objects, 
p.  398-400,  ^  626-630.     See,  also, 
Plants. 
Life,  Organic, 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  63, 
^  101 ;  p.  280,  ^  449  d  .—modified  in 
each,  p.  64,  ^  107  ;  p.  88,  ^  185. 

has  no  repose,  p.  63,  ^  102. 

necessary  to  animal  life,  p.  64,  ^  108, 
117.  See,  also,  Plants,  Organic 
Life,  Organic  Properties,  and  Vi- 
tal Principle. 

its  condition  in  the  foetus.    See  Blood- 
vessels. 
Light, 

discoveries  in,  p.  90-92,  ^  188^  d. 

applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  46,  ^  74  ;  p.  90-95,  ^  188  J  d ; 
p.  112-117,  ^  234C-234/;  p.  328- 
331,  ^  600  rn-600  o ;  p.  654.  ^  872  a  ; 
p.  556,  ^  872  a ;  p.  667,  ^  889  k ;  p. 
671,  (f  903. 


Light — continued. 

a  Tital  agent,  p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  90.96, « 
188^  d;  p.  134,  ^  293 ;  p.  137,  ^  303  Ci 
p.  164,  ^  350,  No.  65  ;  p.  StiT.,  ^  450. 

analogous  to  all  other  Tital  agents,  p. 
46,  ^  74 ;  p.  90-95,  ^  188^  d  ;  p.  281- 
283,  ^  450  rf-461  /;  p.  328-331,  4 
500fii-^500o;  p.  671,  ^  903.  See. 
also,  Analogiks. 

important  in  vital  phQosophy,  p.  92- 
95,  ^  188^  d  ;  p.  137,  ^  303  «. 

its  component  parts  established,  p.  92, 
^  188^  d. 

its  visible,  chemical,Tithonic,  andphos- 
phorogenic  rays,  p.  90,  92,  H^  ^ 

its  luminiferous  rays  act  as  a  whole  in 
ordinary  vision,  bnt  not  so  those  or 
the  other  rays  apon  inorganic  com- 
pounds, p.  92-95,  ^  188i  d;  p.  567, 
^889il. 

sought  by  the  leaves  or  plants  in  daik 
places,  upon  a  principle  of  Design 
corresponding  with  the  attraction  of 
roots  to  appropriate  means  of  nonr- 
ishment,  iind,  and  p.  166,  167,  ^  35fl^ 
Nos.  26J,  27,  77. 

indispensable  in  vegetable  life,  p.  92- 
95,^  188M;  P   137,  ^303«. 

chemical  and  vital  theories  of  its  ac- 
tion, ibid. 

if  the  union  of  carbon  into  organic 
compounds  by  the  leaf  of  plants  be 
due  to  organic  influences,  then  are 
the  same  influences  the  cause  of 
the  immediately  antecedent  decom- 
position of  the  carbonic  acid  c^s  ; 
and  if,  also,  the  roots  of  plants  de- 
compound the  carbonic  acid  which 
they  extract  from  the  soil,  and  so 
allowed  by  chemists,  it  follows,  far- 
ther, that  light  is  not  the  decompos- 
ing agent  for  the  tame  phenomenon 
in  the  leaf,  p.  136,  137,  ^  303  ^; 
p.  163-166,  ^  350,  Nos.  64,  65,  66, 
67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74.  75,  76. 
77,  26J,  27,  28.  See,  also,  Micous 
Tissue,  in  its  relation  to  carbon. 

author's  theory  of  tchite  light,  p.  94,  s^ 
ISS^d;  p.  666,567,  ^889  k 

its  velocity,  undulations,  and  mode  of 
excitement,  illustrative  of  the  nerv- 
ous power,  p.  114,  ^  234  e. 

rate  of  its  velocity,  and  of  its  undula- 
tions, p.  114,  (}2Me. 

its  modus  operandi  in  physics  un- 
known, p.  116,  ^234  r,/. 

its  laws  known,  p.  116,  ^  234  e. 

its  undulations  aid  not  our  knowledge 
of  ite  laws,  p.  116,  ^  234  «. 

develops  the  rudimentary  eye,  by  its 
action  upon  irritability,  p.  46,  ^74  a. 

comparison  of  its  action  upon  irnta- 
bility  in  producing  organic  results, 
and  upon  sensibihty  in  the  process 
of  vision,  embarrasung  to  chemis 
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try,  p.  46,  ^  74  a ;  p.  92-96,  ^  188J  d ; 
p.  281-283,  ^  460  c-461/;  p.  330,  ^ 

600  9}R. 

Liver, 

developed  from  the  intestinal  Canal, 
p.  41,  ^  65.     See  Assimilation. 
Loss  or  Blood,  Inpluences  and  Modus 
Opbbandi    op,    p.    690-777.     See 

BL001>I.ETTINa. 

Lobelia, 
preferable  to  tobacco  in  strangulated 

hernia,  p.  717,  ^  960  a.    See,  also, 

ExPECTOBAHTs,  and  Thebapeutics. 
Longs, 
mucous  tissue  of,  alone  eliminates  an 

effete  matter  from  venous  blood,  p. 

62,  ^36  a;  p.  229,  ^  418,  419  ;  p. 

274-278,  4  4471. 
ezperinunU  to  Determine  the  Relation  of 

their  Functions  to  the  Nervous  System, 

p.  316. 
Lymph.    See  Inplammation,  and  BLoan- 

lettino,  Genebal. 
Lymphatics.     See  Absorption,  Tissues, 

Stbuctube,  and  Ihplammation. 


M. 


Magnetism, 

an  imponderable  substance.  Why  not 
the  vital  principle,  p.  113,  ^  234  c; 
p.  116,^  134  c. 

its  existence  and  laws  known  by  its 
effects,  p.  113,  ^234c. 

applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  113,  ^  234  c.  See,  also.  Gal- 
vanism, Gbavitation,  Lioht,  and 
Imponderables. 
Magnetism,  Animal.  See  Animal  Mag- 
netism. 
Mankind, 

but  one  species  of,  proved  by  the  same- 
ness of  reason  and  instinct  in  all,  p. 
123,  (f  241  c»  no/c— NOTEPpp.  1142. 

RACES  OP,  p.  391-393. 
Materia  Medica, 

objects  of,  p.  3,  ^  2. 

the  organic,  composed  of  three  or  four 
elements,  p.  25,  ^i7\  p.  27,  ^  52 

each  article  of,  has  virtues  peculiar  to 
itself,  p.  27,  4  62  ;  p.  417,  ^  660 ;  p. 
646,  4  860. 

Its  members  often  embrace  two  or 
more  virtues,  p.  555,  ^  872  a;  p. 
571,  ^  890  & ;  p.  697,  ^  892  e ;  p.  599, 
^  892  d. 

redundant,  yet  the  bad  may  have  its 
uses,  p.  556,  ^  872. 

remedial  effects  of,  can  be  known  only 
from  observation  in  diseased  states 
of  man,  p.  122,  4  240 ;  p.  541,  542, 
^  854  ;  p.  645,  ^  859. 

Pbbeira's,  the  best,  p.  676,  4  904  c. 

author's  Arbangement  op.  p.  542,  ^ 


Materia  Medica—  continued. 

854  c  ;  p.  664,  ^  889  c;  p.  683,  ^  891 
a:  p.  611,  ^  892i  A;  p.  634-646,  ^ 
892}  ^-893  d:  p.  683-689,  ^  9051. 

nature  of  its  relations  to  Therapeutics^ 
p.  541,  ^  852  a;  p.  662-665,  ^  895- 
901. 
Materialism, 

disproved,  p.  16,  ^  14  c;  p.  84-86,  ^ 
175  c-175  d.  See,  also,  Vital  Prop- 
erties IN  THE  Elements  op  Matter, 
Generation  Spontaneous,  Design, 
and  Nature  Contradistinguished 
prom  its  Author. 
Materialism,  Medical,  p.  86,  4  175  (2, 

p.  95,  ^  189  b. 
Matter, 

author's  proof  from,  of  a  Creator,  p 
16,  ^  14  c.  See,  also.  Design,  Na- 
ture Contradistinguished  prom 
ITS  Author,  God  and  Nature  Con- 
pounded,  and  Vital  Properties  in 
the  Elements  op  Matter. 

its  nature  unknown,  p.  80,  ^  169  a ;  p 
117,^234^. 

its  properties  inunutable  in  kind  but 
through  some  change  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  compound  or  sim- 
ple molecules,  p.  99,  ^  191  d;  p. 
114,  ^234  <2;  p.  120,  ^237. 

its  final  cause,  p.  23-26,  ^  34-43,  46 
Mechanical  Relations, 

in  organic  beings,  p.  59,  ^  129  i:. 
Medical  Education  and  Practice   in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,* 

comparative  view  of,  p.  13,  ^  64  a ;  p 
28,  ^  53  c;  p.  43,  ^  64;  p.  60,  ^  83 
k;  p.  60,  ^  131;  p.  86,  ^  176  d;  p. 
133,  ^  291 ;  p.  136,  ^  303  a;  p.  139, 
4  303)  ;  p.  148,  ^  334 ;  p.  149,  ^ 
338  ;  p.  154,  155,  ^Iffic-e;  p.  174- 
182,  ^  350J-360}  /;  p.  186-187,  ^ 
350)  kk;  p.  197-199,  ^  362-364;  p. 
202,  ^  376| ;  p.  219,  4  408 ;  p.  220, 
221,44096;  p.  226,^409;;  p.  233. 
4  427 ;  p.  334,  336,  4  433  ;  p.  338,  4 
438  b-d;  p.  239-247,  ^  440,  No6.  1- 
19 ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447^ ;  p.  433,  < 
676  b;  p.  467,  ^  699  c;  p.  468,  ^ 
701 ;  p.  460-463,  ^  709,  and  note ;  p. 
482;  4  744;  p.  484,  485.  ^  748,  749  : 
p.  488,  4  766  a;  p.  516,  ^  819  b;  p. 
618,  619,  4  823-826 ;  p.  640,  ^  851 
a ;  p.  573,  ^  890  d ;  p.  684,  ^  891  c . 
p.  608,  4  892  ib;  p.  654,  ^  893  n;  p 
690,  4  906  OHi;  p.  716-722,  ^  960 
or^;  p.  760,  4  1005  *;  p.  762,  763. 
4  1006  a.    See,  also,  British  and 

*  •*  Aboat  tUpty  Medieal  SchooU  in  tke  United 
Statef,  in  wbich  ttiore  is  probablv  an  annual  av- 
erage of  4500  atodenti,  1300  of  whom  are  yearly 
graduated.  (Population,  20,000,000.)  In  F'rancc 
with  a  popcOation  of  36^000^000,  tnere  are  but 
three  Medical  School^  which  graduate  onlv  about 
TOO  annually  r^BoilOM  Mtdical  and  awgieoi 
JmrnM^Dse  8;  1846; pi 36S. 
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Medical  Education — continued. 

Foreign  Medical  Review,  m  advo- 
cacy of  Afdfiud  Magnetism,  and  the 
'*  Water  Cure,'*  Oct.,  1846,  p.  428- 
458 ;  p.  476-485 ;  and  Author's  In- 
troductory Lbctdrb  on  the  Im- 
provement or  Medical  Education 
IN  THE  United  States,  and  Medi- 
cal AND  PhYSIOLOOIGAL  COMMENTA- 
RIES, YoL  L,  p.  257-278,  283,  300, 
305,  309,  327,  384-440,  511-615 
notes,  626-632,  682-690,  699-712; 
YoL  ii.,  p.  224-229, 324-327  note,  354- 
377,  700-815.— Ik8T.,NotbW  1127. 
Medical  Profession  of  the  United 
States,  Defense  of,  p.  460-463,  ^ 
709,  and  note  there. 
Medical  Science,  "  The  Progress  of," 
p.  13,  ^  5^  a,  b.  See,  also,  Medi- 
cine, Medical  Education,  Organic 
Chemistry,  and  Humoralxsm. 
Medicine, 

philosophy  of,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

the  necessity  of  consistency  in  its 
principles  and  details,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

the  work  of  observation,  p.  3,  ^  2  c ;  p. 
ll,^6\e,f. 

its  elevated  nature,  p.  122,  4  240 ;  p. 
186,  ^  3501  kk ;  p.  412,  ^  638.  See, 
also.  Design.— Also,  p.  861,  §  580. 

its  ground- work  simple,  p.  4,  ^  2  <2,  e ; 
p.  40-49,  ^  65-«0 ;  p.  87,  ^  177-182 ; 
p.  88,  ^  185. 

its  details  complex,  p.  109,  ^  232 ;  p. 
120-122,  ^  237-240;  p.  405-412,  ^ 
638. 

its  difficulties,  p.  11, 12,  ^5\e;  p.  121, 
^  237  ;  p.  383,  ^  584 ;  p.  397,  ^  623  ; 
p.  545,  ^  859  b,  and  references  there  ; 
p.  662-664,  ^  895-899.  See,  also, 
PuYsiciANf  AND  Surgeons. 

its  branches,  a  cemented  chain,  p.  3, 
^  2d;  p.  131,  ^285;  p. 405-412,^  638. 

the  relations  of  its  branches,  ibid. 

theories  of,  p.  5,  ^  4. 

chemical,  physiological,  and  chemico- 
physiological  schools  of,  p.  6,  7,  ^ 

vitiated  by  Experiments  under  the  dis- 
guise of  **  Experimental  Philosophy" 
p.  11-14,  ^  54  e-6;  p.  17-19,  ^  18 
b-e ;  p.  26,  ^  48 ;  p.  28,  ^  53  c ;  p. 
50,  ^  83  a,  b;  p.  60,  ^  131 ;  p.  132, 
133,  ^  289-  292 ;  p.  148,  ^  334  ;  p. 
164-170,  «  350,  Nos.  23i,  28,  29,  31, 
39.44,  45 ;  p.  175, 176,  ^  350^  w,  o;  p. 
177-182,  ^  350i/,  350 J  a-g;  p.  197- 
203,  ^  362-376i  ;  p.  371,  ^  669  b  ;  p. 
434,  ^  676  b ;  p  457,  ^  699  c ;  p  482, 
^  744 ;  p.  484,  485,  ^  748,  749  ;  p. 
489,  490,  ^  757  a ;  p.  609,  ^  810  ;  p. 
515-519,  ^  819-825;  p.  628,  (}  830 
i^^31;  p.  541,  542,  ^  854  bb ;  p. 
573,  ^  890  d;  p.  603,  604,  ^  892  k; 
p.  711,  ^  952  b;  p.  715-722,  ^  960 


Medicine— con/tmc^ 

a-d;  p.  760,  ^  1005  k;  p.  79%,  79$, 
^  1006  c;  p.  765,  ^  1006  r. 

its  relationship  to  chemical  and  me^ 
chanical  philosophy,  p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p.  U, 
5i  c;  p.  202,  203,  ^  876J  ;  p.  4M,  4 
676  6. 

contradistingiiished  firom  chemical  and 
mechanical  philosophy,  p.  7,  ^  4(  i; 
p.  8,  9,  ^6;  p.  8,  ^5;  p.  10,  ^5ic; 
p.  11,  ^  5k  e,  e;  p.  14,  ^  6;  p.  19,  4 
18  e;  p.  21-a6,  ^  20-62;  p.  46-42, 
4  65,  66;  p.  99-111,  ^  1884-S33|; 
p.  135^139,  4  303-3031 ;  p.  14»-308, 
4  337-376^  ;  p.  234-279,  4  433-448; 
p.  323-332,  4  500  ;  p.  362,  ^  530;  p. 
376-380,  4  678 ;  p.  383,  ^  684«,-  p. 
391,  392, 4  602  d-606  ;  p.  393, 4  612; 
p.  397,  4  623 ;  p,  398,  ^  626;  p. 401, 
4  631 ;  p.  405-412,  ^  638 ;  p.  662, 
663,  4  895,  896. 

its  relatiYe  condition  in  Euzope  and  the 
United  States.     See  Mbdical  Edit- 

CATION. 

its  difficulties,  intellectual  nature,  aad 
usefulness  to  niankind,  conqmed 
with  Surgery.    See  Phtbxcians  aid 

Surgeons. 
Medicine,  "  Specialitibs"  ik, 

objections  to,  p.  721,  722,  ^  960  c,  i. 
Medicine  and  Suroekt, 

their  comparatiye  naefnlneas  and  dii^ 
ficulties,  p.  614,  4  892^  d.     See,  alao^ 
Physicians  and  SuaeKONs. 
Medicines.    See  Rembdibs. 
Membranes.     See  Tissubs. 
Menstruation, 

an  excretory  function,  p.  62,  6  135  «• 
p.  233,  234,  4  42S-432. 

not  important  in  organic  life,  p  234.  4 
428. 

designed  for  impregnation,  p,  234.  6 
428. 

its  suspension,  per  *«,  of  litUe  import- 
ance to  health,  p.  234,  4  432. 

the  influences  of  its  suspension  depend 
upon  the  cause.  See  Kmmrjka- 
oooues.  Ergot,  and  Uterine 
Agents. 

its  institution,  and   efiects    of.     See 
Youth,  p.  376-380. 
Mental  Emotions,  and  Passign-s, 

how  they  operate,  p.  89,  4  188  «•  p. 
95,  4  188i  d;  p.  107,  4  227;  p.  108, 
4  228  i;  p.  109,  4  230,  232  ;   p.  HI. 
4  2331 ;  p.  326-330,  ^  600  /-600  n 
p.  670,  4  902  /.  '^ 

elect  certain  metor  nerves,  like  the  will 
and  physical  agents,  p.  111,4  233i  • 
p.  113,  4  243  c ;  p.  326-330,  6  600/-' 
500 «.  ^         J 

designed  for  moral  and  physical  irood 
p.  113,  4  234  c.  *       * 

morbific  and  curative,  and  analogous  in 
their  influences  with  physical  causes 
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Mental  Emotions,  6lc. — continued. 

and  with  the  will,  p.  92-95,  ^  188^ 
d;  p.  Ill,  ^  S38};  p.  113,  ^  834  c; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  326-330,  ^  600 
/-600  n;  p.  634,  ^  844;  p.  670,  ^ 
902  ^ 

chemical  theory  of^  p.  166,  ^  349  e.    See 
Mind,  and  Instinct. 
MiBMERisM.    See  Animal  Maonctism. 
Metaphysicians, 

regard  the  operations  of  the  mind  ab- 
stractedly from  the  brain,  p.  123,  i 
241c. 
Metastasis, 

its  fallacy,  p.  653-666,  ^  893  n. 
Microscope, 

useless  and  deceptive  in  important  or- 
ganic inquiries,  p.  60,  ^  83 ;  p.  60,  ^ 
131 ;  p.  143,  ^  320 ;  p.  219,  ^  407  6; 
p.  342,  ^  615;  4  234/,  261,  409  e. 
Mind,  and  its  Pbopebtibs,  p.  122-126. 

not  a  product  of  secretion,  the  only  m* 
dependent  motive  power,  and  capable 
or  being  acted  upon,  p.  84, 85,  ^  175  e. 

confounded  with  the  chemical  forces, 
p.  182,  183,  ^  350|  gg.  See,  also, 
God  and  Natubb,  VrrAL  Pbopebtibs 
IN  THE  Elements  or  Matteb,  and 
Pboblems. 

its  analogies  with  the  vital  principle,  p. 
84,  ^  176  & ;  p.  88,  ^  183,  184 ;  p.  89, 

.  ^186;  p.  98,  ^  191  c;  p.  112-125,  ^ 
234C-246. 

its  relation  to  the  brain,  p.  85,  ^  175  c ; 
p.  98,  ^  191  c;  p.  123-125,  ^  241- 
246  ;  p.  281,  ^  451 ;  p.  332,  ^  600  p. 
See,  also,  Mental  Emotions  and 
Passions,  and  Instinct. 

its  morbid  states,  p.  98,  ^  191  e. 

its  individuality,  p.  84,  ^  175 ;  p.  122- 
125,  ^  241-246. 

it3  "Plenipotentiaries**  the  Nervous 
Power,  p.  77-79,  ^  167/. 

its  advancement  in  successive  genera- 
tions, p.  206,  4  376}  a;  p.  719,  720, 
^  960  c. 

compared  with  instinct.   See  Instinct. 

chemical  thboby  of,  p.  156,  ^  349  e. 
See  Pboblems. 
MiNEBAL  Compounds.    See  Compounds, 

MiNEBAL. 
MiNEBALB, 

their  most  natural  state,  elementary, 
p.  23,  ^  39. 

their  final  cause,  the  existence  and 
welfare  of  organic  beings,  p.  16,  ^ 
16  ;  p.  23,  ^  34-36  ;  p.  86,  87,  ^  176; 
p.  135-138,  ^  300-303^. 
MiNEBAL  Kingdom, 

independent  of  the  animal,  and  vegeta- 
ble, p.  15, 4  9-14 ;  p.  137, 138,  ^  303^ . 

its  final  cause.    See  Minebals. 
Mobility, 

a  property  of  life  common  to  animals 
and  plants,  p.  88,  ^  188,  J  84  a. 


Mobility— con/inu«d. 

a  preferable  term  to  contractility,  p.  103, 
^  205  b. 

the  cause  of  motion  in  organic  beings, 
p.  103,  ^  205-216 ;  p.  107,  ^  226 ;  p. 
110,  111,  ^  233,  2331 ;  p.  284,  ^  455 
a ;  p.  286,  ^  456,  457 ;  p.  289,  ^  461^ 
a;  p.  322-332,  ^498-500.  See,  also, 
Absobption,  Blood-vessels,  and 
powebs  which  cibculate  the 
Blood. 

distinct  from  tmto^t/t/y,  p.  103,  ^  206; 
p.  110,  ^  233.    See,  also,  Ibbita- 

BILITY. 

demonstrable  in  plants,  p.  103,  ^  207 , 
p.  134,  ^  293;  p.  286,  ^  456  a;  p. 
322,  ^  498  c. 

occasions  sensible  and  insensible  mo- 
tions, p.  104,  ^  213. 

excited  through  tm/o^t/ity,  p.  103, 104, 
^  208,  215;  p.  107,  ^  226 ;  p.  110,  ^ 
233. 

dormant  in  the  seed  and  ovum,  p.  30, 
^  67  ;  p.  66,  4  123 ;  p.  104,  ^  212. 

modified  in  animal  and  organic  life,  p. 
61,  ^  133  b ;  p.  62-68,  ^  135-166 ;  p. 
110,  111,  ^  233,  233|;  p.  295,  ^476; 
p.  296,  4  476  c ;  p.  314,  ^  488 ;  p. 
323-332,  ^  600.  See  Motion. 
Molecular  Motion  versus  Catalysis,  p. 

226,^409;. 
Morbid  Anatomy, 

its  practical  and  philosophical  uses,  p. 
456-463,  4  695-709. 
Mobbipic  Causes, 

philosophy  of  their  action,  p.  47-49,  v 
75-«0  ;  p.  55,  4  117;  p.  59,  ^  129  A  ; 
p.  61,  ^  133  c ;  p.  63,  ^  137 ;  p.  65, 
4  142,  143  ;  p.  67,  68,  ^  149-152  ;  p. 
69,  ^  166  ;  p.  87.  ^  177-182;  p.  89,  ^ 
188;  p.  107-110,  ^226-232;  p.  Ill, 
4  233}  ;  p.  414,  ^  644,  646  ;  p.  417, 
M^;  p.  421,  422,  ^  667;  p.  423, 
^59;  p.  424,  4  661;  p.425,  ^664; 
p.  426,  4  666 ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-901. 

their  difiference  from  remedial  agents, 
p.  642,  4  854.  See,  also.  Remedial 
Action,  Vital  Habit,  and  Treba- 

PEUTICB. 

MoBPHiA.     See  Narcotics,  and  Thera- 
peutics, 
mobtification, 

vital  theory  of,  p.  477,  ^  736  a-e. 

mechanical  theory  of,  p.  477,  ^  736  b, 
e ;  p.  484,  485,  ^  748,  749. 

chemical  theory  of,  p.  175,  ^  350|  m. 
Motion, 

indispensable  to  all  organic  beings,  ex 
cepting  in  the  state  of  the  germ,  p 
126-128.     See,  also,  Gebm. 

destructive  of  mineral  compounds,  p. 
21,  4  24-26. 

sensible  and  insensible,  p.  103,  ^  207. 

how  produced  through  sympathetic 
sensibility,  p.  101,  ^  201,  202 ;  p. 
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Motion — continued. 

104,  ^  209,  210 ;  p.  282,  ^  461 ;  p. 
323-330,  ^  600.  See,  also,  Laws  or 
Sympathy. 

tTuenaible  the  most  important,  p.  104, 
4  214 ;  p.  227,  ^  410,  411  ;  p.  663,  ^ 
896.     See,  also.  Capillaries. 

Tolantary,  how  produced,  p.  88,  ^  188 ; 
p.  104,  ^  216  ;  p.  no,  ^  233  ;  p.  Ill, 
^  2331 ;  p.  127,  ^  269 ;  p.  128,  ^ 
266  ;  p.  134,  ^  293-296  ;  p.  323-332, 
^600. 

spasmodiCf  readily  induced  in  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  and  why,  p.  284,  4 
466  ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  324-328,  ^ 
600  d-l;  p.  367,  368,  ^  626  d;  p. 
404,  ^  637. 

how  produced  in  organic  life,  p.  88,  ^ 
188  ;  p.  110,  ^  233  ;  p.  Ill,  ^  233|. 

independent  of  the  neryous  system,  p. 
104,  ^  216  ;  p.  110,  ^  233  ;  p.  127,  ^ 
269;  p.  284-289,  ^  464-461  (  ;  p. 
663,  ^  896.    See,  also,  Ezperiments 

TO  DETEBMINB  THE  LaWS  OP  THE  Vl- 

TAL  Functions,  p.  296-321,  and 
Laws  of  Sympathy,  p.  336-362. 

how  produced  through  irritability ^  with 
or  without  the  agency  of  the  nenr- 
ous  power,  p.  89,  90,  ^  188,  188| ; 
p.  96,  ^  189  ;  p.  98,  ^  191  ;  p.  103, 
^  208  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226-233J  ;  p. 
323-332,  ^  600  ;  p.  366-358,  ^  626 
d;  p.  663,  ^896. 

toluntary  and  involuntary,  their  dificr- 
ence  lies,  mostly,  in  the  nature  of 
the  stimuli,  and  partly  in  modifica- 
tions of  mobility,  p.  102,  ^  201  ;  p. 
104,  (i  215  ;  p.  107,  ^  227  ;  p.  110, 
111,  ^  233,  233i  ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p. 
323-332,  ^  500  ;  p.  357, 358,  ^  526  d ; 
p.  663,  ^  896.  See,  also,  Mobility, 
and  Will. 

the  great  intrinsic  characteristic  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  inertia  that  of  the 
inorganic,  p.  21,  ^  24 ;  p.  30,  ^  59  ; 
p.  86,  87,  (}  176. 

interests  us  most,  ibid. 

chemical  Theory  of,  oxydation  of  the 
blood  and  tissues,  p.  158-162,  ^  350, 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 12, 15, 
16,  17  ;  p.  208,  ^  283  ;  p.  274,  ^ 
447^  a. 
Motor  Nerves.  See  Nerves. 
Mucous  Tissue, 

proof  from,  by  the  Author,  that  the 
elimination  of  carbon  from  the  blood 
IS  a  vital  process.  Combine  the  di- 
rect facts  and  the  analogies  at  p.  62, 
^  135  a ;  p.  201,  (f  374,  375  ;  p.  229, 
^  419  a-419  c.  See,  also.  Carbon, 
and  Light,  in  its  relation  to  carbonic 
acid. 

modified  in  its  organic  properties  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  as 
traversing  different  parts,  shown  by 


MucouB  Tissue — comiinmei. 

its  natural  products,  and  by  the  «f 
fects  of  natural,  mort>ific,  and  leme 
dial  agents,  p.  62,  63,  ^  13^137;  p 
67,  68,  4  149-158.  See,  also,  Rs 
MEDUL  Action,  and  Thkbapeuticj 

Mucus, 
the  laws  which  gorem  its  formatioB 

See  Secretion,  p.  »1 7-227. 
its  morbid  states,  p.  462.     See,  aln 

IlTPLAMHATION. 

Muscles  op  Voluntart  MonoK, 
experimenU  to  determime  Uu  PritdpU  m 
which  their  Motion  d^pends^  md  tk 
RelaHcn  they  bear  to  the  AVtvom  S^ 
tern,  p.  310,  ^  486. 
comparative  effecU  of  Stimuli  mpem,  sad 
uvon  the  Heart,  wpken  applied  to  tk 
Brain  and  Spinal  Cordj  p.  311-315 
4  487-489.  See,  also,  Monov,  and 
Will. 

N. 

Narcotics,  p.  683-^90,  ^  891  ;  p.  715 
721,  ^  960  a,  &. 

an  unimportant  class  ofagents  coniXD 
ed  with  many  curative  means.  Hid 

their  preference  as  means  of  relieTiof, 
or  preventing  pain,  to  agents  wfai^ 
strike  at  disease  and  grapple  wtib 
Death,  evinces  a  want  of  proper 
medical  philosophy,  and  of  a  proper 
reference  to  the  best  interests  oi 
mankind,  Und.     See,  also,  Paix. 

affect  the  nervous  power  so  as  to  rea- 
der it  more  or  less  insusceptible  to 
the  action  of  other  agents,  p.  567,  (, 
889  k;  p.  672,   ^  904   a,    ^89lM 
See,  also.  Nervous  Power. 
Nature, 

its  foundation  simple,  its  phenomena 
complex,  p.  4,  ^  2  c ;  p.  662-664,  <j 
89^-899.  See,  also,  Adaptation 
and  Design. 

contradistinguished  from  Creative  Pcv- 
er,  p.  16,  ^Uc;  p.  26,  ^  43  ;  p.  46, 
^74a,-  p.  81.  ^  170  a;  p.  83,  ^  172; 
p.  86,  ^  175  d ;  p.  124,  ^  241  ;  p.  227. 
^  411  ;  p.  317,  ^  493  a;  p.  376,  $ 
578  b;  p.  393,  ^612. 

confounded  tcith  Creative  Power,  p.  40, 
(^  64  A ;  p.  46,  ^  74  a ;  p.  76,  ^  167i; 
p.  86,  ^  175  d ;  p.  178-189,  ^  350]  «- 
350j  fit 

the  Interpreter  of  its  Author,  p.  188,  ^ 
350i  kk;  p.  227,  MH-  See,  also. 
Design. 

man  her  interpreter,  p.  5,  ^  4  a. 

the  Conservator  of  Organic  Beings: 
see  Vis  Medicatrix  Naturje,  and 
Vital  Principle. 

the  great  fountain  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  only  foundation  of 
philosophy ;  id  eupra» 
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ICatube,  KiNODom  op,  p.  15,  ^  7,  t&c. 

the  or^nic,  and  inorganic,  have,  re- 
spectively, their  peculiar  properties 
and  laws,  p.  4,  ^  3 ;  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p. 
20-27,  ^  19-61 ;  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

phenomena  of  the  organic  more  various 
than  of  the  inorganic,  p.  4,  ^  3 ;  p. 
14,^6;  p.  117,  ^234^;  p.  331,^ 
500  0. 
•  our  knowledge  of  each  depends  upon 
the  nature  or  variety  of  the  phenom- 
ena, p.  4,  ^  3 ;  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p.  111- 
121,  ^  234-237. 

not  mutually  dependent,  p.  15,  ^  9-14 ; 
p.  16,  ^  16,  17;  p.  23,^35,  37;  p. 
24,  ^  41,  42 ;  p.  25,  ^  43  ;  p.  135- 
139,  ^  300-303^. 

creation  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
reversed,  p.  135-138,  ^  303,  303^. 

motion  the  great  sensible  attribute  of 
the  constitution  of  the  organic,  vw 
inertia  that  of  the  inorganic,  p.  21, 
^  24 ;  p.  30,  9  59  ;  p.  86,  87,  ^  176. 

Bunple  in  their  foundation,  p.  4,  ^  2  s  ; 
p.  331,  4  500  o;  p.  662-664,  ^  895- 
899. 

NXBVBS, 

of  what  importance  in  foetal  life,  p.  43, 
^  69 ;  p.  286,  ^  456 ;  p.  289,  ^  46H  a. 

their  early  development  in  the  foetus, 
like  that  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
organs  of  sense,  dtc.,  consistent  with 
their  dormant  state  in  the  great  plan 
of  Organic  Design,  as  respects  cere- 
bro-spinal,  p.  42,  ^  67-70 ;  p.  284,  ^ 
455  a,  6  ;  p.  286,  ^  456  ;  p.  289,  ^ 
46U  a;  p.  342-353,  ^  516-624. 

9ymp<Uhetiey  necessary  to  the  oreanic 
and  sphincter  muscles  in  the  life  of 
the  foetus,  ^  461^,  488^,  514  /  g. 
Also,  Sympathetic  Nebve. 

not  the  source  of  motions  or  of  any  or- 
ganic result,  p.  43,  ^  69 ;  p.  46,  ^  74 ; 
p.  89,  ^  188  c;  p.  110,  ^  233 ;  p.  389, 
H61 ;  p.  296,  297,  ^  476^  b  ;  p.  317, 
318,  ^  493 ;  p.  324,  ^  690  r,  d;  p. 
475,  ^  733  A  ;  p.  483,  ^  746  c.  See, 
also,  Gapillabt  Action,  Mobility. 

an  important  distinction  between  their 
trunks  and  expanded  extremities,  p. 
280,  ^  450  6;  p.  521,  ^  826  d;  p. 
685,  ^  89W. 

their  functions  neglected,  or  perverted, 
or  ill  considered,  p.  112,  ^  234  6;  p. 
155,  4  349  «;  p.  162,  163,  ^  350, 
Nos.  18,  19,  20 ;  p.  177,  ^  350|  e;  p. 
193,  ^  356  a;  p.  283,  ^  452  6;  p. 
296,  ^  476i  h;  p.  317,  318,  ^.493. 

contribute  to  the  perfection  of  animal 
compounds,  ^  69, 22U,  224, 232, 233, 
399, 405. 446  a,  456, 456  a,  461, 461^ 
a,  485,  488i,  493  c^  512  a-513, 516, 
Nos.  8,  9,  746  c,  846,  902  ann,  952 

Nebvbs,  the  DiFFXBBirr  Obdebs  of,  p. 


Nerves — continued. 

290-292.  See,  also,  Cebebbo-Spinal 
AND  Ganglionic  Systems,  and  Sym 
pathetic  Nebve. 
Nebves,  Motob, 
their  functions  and  laws  of  action,  p. 
102,  ^  202 ;  p.  106,  ^  224 ;  p.  110,  ^ 
233  ;  p.  Ill,  ^  233i  ;  p.  292,  ^  471 ; 
p.  326,  MOO  ^;  p.  330,  ^  500  nn  ; 
p.  335-353,  ^  512-524 ;  p.  521,  ^  826 
d;  p.  746,  ^  990^  h. 
Nebves,  Sensitive, 
their  functions  and  laws  of  action,  p. 
101-103,  ^  201-204 ;  p.  281,  ^  460  c; 
p.  292,  ^  472;  p.  326,  ^  600  ^;  p. 
330,  ^  500  nn;  p.  335-353,  ^  612- 
624;  p.  621,  ^826  d 
of  true  sensation,  mostly  cerebro-spi- 
nal,  p.  101, 102,  ^  201 ;  p.  284,  ^  455  a. 
of  sympathetic  sensation,  mostly  the 
ganglionic  and  pneumogastric,  p.  10 1 , 
102,  ^  201  ;  p.  109,  ^  230 ;  p.  284,  ^ 
456  h;  p.  746,  ^  990^  b. 
Nebvous  Poweb, 
a  property  of  the  vital  principle,  and 
pecuhar  to  animals,  p.  88,  ^  183, 184 ; 
p.  110,^232. 
affords  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  vital  principle,  and  of 
its  own  existence  as  a  property  of 
that  principle,  and  that  it  operates 
beyond  the  surface  of  organs,  p.  42, 
^7;  p.  746,  ^  990^6. 
enters  largely,  or  its  organs,  into  the 
physical  doctrines  of  life,  p.  162, 163, 
^350,  Nos.  18.  18^,  19;  p.  Ill,  112, 
^  234  a ;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493 ;  p.  475, 
^733  A. 
conunonl^  regarded  as  the  electric  or 

galvanic  fluid,  p.  88,  ^  184  ^. 
its  action  upon  irritability,  another 
property,  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  control  which  the  will  exercises 
over  other  properties  of  the  mind  and 
the  passions,  p.  88,  ^  184  b. 
generated  especially  by  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  but  also  by  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic,  p.  321,  ^  497  ;  p. 
323,  ^  499 ;  p.  334,  ^  507 ;  p.  342- 
346,  ^  515,  516;  p.  349,  ^  620;  p. 
363,  ^24  d,  Nos.  4-7. 
the  philosophy  of  its  operation,  and  its 
apphcation  to  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, how  far  expounded  by  the 
Author,  p.  106,  ^  222 ;  p.  1 1 1,  ^  234  a  ; 
p.  162,  163,  ^  350,  Nos.  18,  19 ;  p. 
297,  ^  476^  b ;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493  ;  p. 
320,  ^  ^U  dd;  p.  342,  ^  514^  b ;  p. 
516,  ^  819  b ;  p.  746,  ^  990^  b ;  and 
throughout  the  philosophy  of  Reme- 
dial AND  MoBBipic  Action,  and  of 
the  Opebatign  or  Loss  or  Blogd. 
its  nature,  useless  to  be  known,  p.  60, 
^  131,  MiUoni  p.  88,  ^  184  b :  p.  117 
9234^. 
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Nervous  Power — contiiiued. 
as  with  Light  and  Magnetism,  not  in 

trmuituyp.  115,  ^234  e. 
like  light  and  electricity,  brought  into 

operation  by  exciting  causes,  p.  115, 

acts  upon  irritaMliiy,  p.  88,  ^  184  5;  p. 
89,  M88;  p.  107,  ^326;  p.  110,  ^ 
233 ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500.  See,  also. 
Remedial  Action. 

how  developed,  p.  89,  ^  188 ;  p.  107,  ^ 
225-227;  p.  114,  ^  234  e;  p.  323- 
332,  ^  500.    AIbo,  Remedial  Actiox. 

excited  directly  and  indirectly,  p.  107, 
^  227;   p.  323-332,  ^  600.     Also, 

EXPEBIMENTS     TO     DBTEEXIKE     THE 

Laws  of  the  Vital  Fcxcnosrs,  and 
Remedial  Action. 

developed  by  agents  applied  to  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves,  by  the 
will  and  passions,  by  internal  phys- 
ical causes,  by  external  agents  act- 
ing upon  all  parts,  and  by  disease 
of  all  parts,  p.  107-111,  ^  S27-S33]  ; 
p.  333,  4  503;  p.  334,^507;  p.  349. 
^  520  ;  p.  356-358,  4  526  il ;  p.  706, 
707,  ^  947,  and  ut  njprs. 

superadded  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
whv.  p. 54,  55,  ^  107-117;  p.  106,  4 
323;  p.ll0.^23S;  p. 284,585,^454. 
455;  p  475.  ^733  A. 

operates  in  animal  and  organic  lile.  p 
106.  >^  223;  p  110.  ^  233;  p.  111.  >' 
2332 :  p.  323-332.  ^  500 :  p.  483.  ; 
746.-. 

mc«st  important  in  the  or^sranic  Lfe  of 
aninialis  yet  it*  crriU*:  drai  caasc 
IS  TvId::vo  :o  Ar.:3vii  life,  p  55,  c 
113  ;  p  106.  x^  223 ;  p  127.  c  259  ;  ? 
2^i  ^^  446  ^  :  p  2S4.  S^  v^  454.  45o. 

in  coivsLins  oj^rai:-:-::  upon  vano-^ 
jurt*.  p.  IW.  s<  223 .  p.  III.  c  2XJi  . 
p  113.C234  f ;  p  ::5,  ^  234  r  .  ; 
33S-341.  *  512-514 

rii::::a::;5  hirmo-:,"'-.:*  a«:os  izi-.r^ 
liw  T;<k>m  of  o-rAr^>?  Li^V,  p  i5.  : 
113 ;  p  :«,  ^  ^.  r  :C»?.  ;  2t>  z: 
pt  r.O.  ;  tK .  p  2Si  c  4x^5 

lUAl  ird  ^rri->:  Lie.  :^  324. ;  ^:«:  :. 

A .  r  ;V*   :  -V-l  .  r  »:L  f^ai  :  s.^> 

*;5  -.zrcriA-:  -iruril  jc;::-  zi.t>"-;7 

:*.:  *i_T5 

;  »        Serf.   i-a*:.   Ni.fJ*.    il'l   J  -7~ 


Nervous  Power — eamHnmed. 

4600  iMt. 
indispensable   to  Toluntary  motion  ia 

aU  animal^  p.  104,  ^  S15;  p.  110,4 

233;  p.  127,  ^859,260. 
necessary  to  the  actkm  of  mnsdei  bodi 

in  animal  andof^gmiiie  life,  p.  325-3S7, 

4  600  e-i;  p.  338,  339,  ^  5I4/|. 

Also,  NsavKe,  Sthpatbric  Nibvi. 
may  respond  throngli  the  same  molar 

nerves  to  nnpieasions  tnMButtd 

through  Tarioas  senaitiTe  nerves,!. 

337,  f  500  t. 
indispensable  to  Tellected  motion,  fi 

102,^201;  p.l07-111.4SS7-23«; 

p.  333-332,  ^500;  p.  404,  ^  637. 
does  not  inrotre  aeasation,  p.  106, 42tt 
implanted  in  the   brmin,  ^»aial  cori, 

ganglia,  and  nerres,  or  in  the  p» 

gliooic  sETstem  of  inferior  animali,|L 

106,^234;  p.  115,  ^  234  c;  p.  91, 

4  507,  and  as  ciovr. 
acted  upon  and  altered  in  kial  At, 

p.  107, 4  325.  S2S.     See,  also,  Rsi» 

MAL  AcTioir. 
a  vital  agent,  p    107,  ^  236.  227;  p 

323-332.^500;  pi  359.  ^  536 i; |l 

483,  4  740. 
its  operation  and  remits  aaakfoosta 

other  vital  acents,  p.  lOT.  108,  «S7, 

228;  p  114llld.  4  334  4-l;p3ll 

«500«;p  4Sa,  ^  740  r  r  p.  7i6-3« 

^947,  949.     See,  also.  Ayiirtqw. 
excited  throQch  svmpaibR)?  scas&eS- 

ty.  p    lOS,  ■«  227  ;  p     i:i  4  -M  ''; 

p  2SI-2S3.  4  450  c,  451. 
partakes  of  the  Tirr^e*  sz  f  lie  ^i^xn 

cacses.  aadfr  ti*  3L±jr=..--  cf  la 

owTssonLTe.  p    !<^s-::o,  :  227-232. 

p.  $33.  :  5<X3  :   p  I&47.  :  *%cS  t 
us  =»:  14  c^erizjdi.  p    : C ^-i : :. ;  ST- 

23SI .  p   I15l  i  »4  f  ..   ;    :^  :  t45. 

7    2i-5.  :  47?  r  ;  -   3623-^532.  ;  5^V. 

-   »4.  :  5iS.  510  .  r    15-.  .  5>:  t: 

p.  Wi  :  SW.    p    TVv^T.l    :M- 

S^      See.  liscv.  Kjxxz..- Arris. 

izri  Ras.-n  Cat*!^  c/  T-  -■ 

7. ::"  ::?r.  :::    :  *r-"  2::Ij.  rssfj 

7    S^.    :4-i       —     3;:.   >■-     «««. 

tf:.  7   3ic.  ;  *?^:     -.  ^'ifa.^:*.  j 

?»J^S7  .».-   A. — 1:  ^ 

12  iLc^r-Jiit  iL-5-  ..-:  ^  -^  .in.  n  v  rr- 
ZLZ.*:  IX   Lni  is  ::sr_:7^i.-:-r-:  ±:m 

7  i-i  «*«r^ 
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Nervous  Power — eonhmud. 

its  effects  in  proportion  to  the  sudden- 
ness, as  well  as  violence  of  its  ac- 
tion, p.  11,  ^  5i  e ;  p.  298,  ^  476i  h ; 
p.  300,  M79  ;  p.  304,  4  481  ^ ;  p. 
819,  320,  ^  494 ;  p.  334,  336,  ^  509- 
511  ;  p.  523,  524,  ^  827  (2;  p.  525,  ^ 
828  b;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896 ;  p.  703- 
711,  ^  940-952 ;  p.  726,  ^  961. 

powerfiilly  operative  in  inducing  and 
removing  syncope,  p.  304, 305,  ^481 
g,  i,  Exp.  18 ;  p.  663,  ^  896 ;  p.  703- 
709,  ^  940-951  ;  p.  726,  ^  961. 

Its  influences,  natural,  morbific,  or  re- 
medial, p.  106,  ^  222,  223 ;  p.  107- 
110,  ^  226-232  ;  p.  284-287,  ^  454r- 
458;  p.  331,  ^ 500 0 ;  p.  483,  ^ 746c; 
p.  662-665,  4  896-901.  See,  also, 
Kbmidial  Action. 

its  relative  effect  when  developed  by 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
when  by  other  causes  acting  upon 
other  parts,  p.  884,  ^  508,  509 ;  p. 
356-358,  ^  526  d;  p.  592,  ^  892^. 
See,  also,  Rbmotb  Causes  of  Dis- 
ease, and  Rekedial  Action. 

its  modifications  illustrated  by  the 
modifications  of  electricity,  polar- 
ized light,  &c.,  p.  79,  ^  168 ;  and 
ut  supra. 

its  rapidity  of  action  illustrated  by  the 
motions  of  light,  &c.,  p.  1 14,  ^  234  e ; 
p.  330,  ^  500  nTi. 

adapted  to  the  various  exigencies  of 
life,  p.  106,  M28 ;  p.  127,  ^  259 ; 
and  at  ahove. 

influenced  by  slight  variations  in  the 
intensity,  or  nature,  of  the  operating 
causes,  and  by  the  precise  part  upon 
which  they  operate,  p.  108-110,  ^ 
228-232  ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500 ;  p.  671, 
672,  ^  904  a.  Also,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion. 

how  affected  by  disease,  p.  109,  ^  229 ; 
p.  662-664,  ^  895  900 ;  and  M  above. 

the  cause  of  consecutive  diseases,  p. 
109,  ^  229 ;  p.  285,  ^  455 ;  p.  839, 
(f  514  A.  See,  also,  Patrolooical 
Cause,  Remote  Causes,  Remedial 
Action,  &c. 

its  connection  with  the  Law  op  Adapt- 
ation, p.  539,  ^  848. 

operates  on  the  organic  constitution 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  as 
upon  other  parts,  p.  109,  ^  230 ;  p. 
834,  ^  509. 

operates,  however,  but  little  as  a  mor- 
bific cause  upon  the  nervous  tissue, 
p.  334,  ^  508  ;  p.  356-358,  ^  526  d. 

mutable  in  its  nature  like  the  organic 
properties,  p.  108-110,  ^  227-232. 
See  Vital  Pbopeeties,  their  rmUabil- 
ify,  and  Remedial  Action. 

its  mutability,  like  that  of  the  organic 
properties,  a  main  foundation  of  dia- 


Nervous  'Power— continued. 

ease  and  its  cure,  p.  833,  ^  503 
See,  also,  partakes  of  the  virti&s,  &c., 
as  above,  and  Vital  Propektibs,  &c. 

does  not  generate  motion,  p.  110,  6 
233 ;  p.  127,  ^  259-261  ;  p.  296,  ^ 
476i  b;  p.  331,  ^  500  o;  p.  663,  ^ 
896.  See,  also,  Experiments  to 
determine  the  Laws  of  the  Vital 
Functions. 

maintains  the  balance  of  functions,  p. 
110,  ^232;  p.  230,  231,  ^  422  ;  p. 
284,  285,  ^  455  ;  p.  663,  ^  896. 

in  connection  with  the  will,  a  remote 
cause  of  voluntary  motion,  p.  110,  ^ 
233;  p.  111,^2831;  p.  113,  ^284c; 
p.  284,  4  455  a;  p.  288,  ^  459  d,  e; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  813,  ^  487^^,  A; 
p.  814,  4  488,  4881;  p.  324-332,  ^ 
500  c;  p.  357,  858,  ^  526  d;  p.  370, 
^  569  a. 

its  prolonged  operation,  natural,  mor- 
bific, and  remedial,  p.  110,  111,  ^ 
232,  2331 ;  p.  285-287,  ^  455-458  ; 
p.  888,  ^  506 ;  p.  839,  ^  514f;  p. 
844,  346,  ^  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  707,  ^ 
949.  See,  also.  Remedial  Action, 
and  Alteratives. 

elects  special  motor  nerves,  in  animal 
and  organic  life,  without  apparent 
reference  to  anatomical  arrange- 
ment, p.  Ill,  ^  2831 ;  p.  113,  ^  234 
c;  p.  827,  328,  ^  500  A. 

its  law  of  election  adapted  to  the  will, 
remedial  agents,  &c.,  p.  1 1 1,  ^  2331 ; 
p.  287,  ^  468  ;  p.  828,  ^  500  /,  m. 

rendered  insusceptible  of  development 
by  the  will  in  paralysis,  but  suscep- 
tible to  other  causes,  p.  296,  ^  476 
e ;  p.  826-832,  ^  500/-f .  See,  also, 
Narcotics. 

rendered  permanently  stimulant  to  the 
organs  of  circulation  by  local  inflam* 
mation,  which  thus  influences  the  ef- 
fects of  loss  of  blood,  p.  354,  355,  ^ 
526 «;  p.  732-736,  ^  971-980. 

depressant  or  excitant  in  phlebitis  and 
venous  congestion,  p.  503,  504,  ^ 
794-798  ;  p.  507-610,  ^  806-816  ;  p. 
724-732,  ^  961-970 ;  p.  735,  736,  ^ 
978. 

peculiarly  modified  in  delirium  a  potu, 
mania,  hydrophobia,  dtc,  p.  734.  ^ 
975  c,  976  a,  b. 

especially  excitant  in  cerebral  infiam- 
mation  and  cerebral  congestion,  and 
according,  also,  to  the  nature  of  oth- 
er tissues,  and  the  kind  of  inflam- 
mation, p.  61,  ^  134 ;  p.  64,  ^  140 . 
p.  67,  ^  160,  151  ;  p.  70-73,  tables , 
p.  733-736,  ^  974-980 

variously  modified  in  spasmodic  and 
apoplectic  affections,  p.  356-358,  ^ 
526  d;  p.  590-593,  ^  891^  ;  p.  741 
747,  ^  99^^990^ 
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Nenrous  Tower— continued, 

how  productive  of  motion  after  appar- 
ent death,  and  in  decapitated  ani- 
mals, p.  338,  ^  514  d;  p.  367,  358, 
^526d;  p.  404,  ^637. 

developed  by  narcotica  with  such  in- 
tensity, permanency,  and  organic  in- 
flnences,  as  to  be  more  or  less  in- 
susceptible to  other  agents.  See 
Nakcotics. 

is  morbific  or  curative,  according  to 
ite  modifications,  p.  107-111,  ^226- 
2331 ;  p.  336,  ^  514  b;  p.  672,  ^ 
904  a.    See,  also,  Rembdii.l  Action. 

its  development  by  Narcotics  counter- 
acted by  pain,  &c.,  p.  587-590,  ^  891. 

its  preternatural  influences  reach  the 
intimate  organization  of  parts,  read- 
ily, slightly,  and  profoundly,  p.  109, 
^  230,  231  ;  p.  230,  ^  422  ;  p.  286,  ^ 
455 ;  p.  334,  ^  508,  509  ;  p.  335-341, 
^  512-514  ;  p.  354,  355,  ^  526  a ;  p. 
662,  663,  ^  896  ;  p.  724-726,  ^  961  a 
-e  ;  p.  732-736,  ^  971-980. 

always  operative  upon  muscles  of 
mixed  motion,  and  the  ezcitinff 
cause,  p.  325,  ^  500  e ;  p.  339,  ? 
514/,^. 
little  operative  upon  the  voluntarv 
muscles,  excepting  when  the  will 
operates,  p.  110,  ^  233. 

illustrated  by  the  "  imponderables,"  p. 
79,  ^  168 ;  p.  1 13-121,  ^  234  c-237  ; 
p.  330,  ^  500  n. 

spurious  hypotheses  of,  p.  Ill,  112,  ^ 
234  ;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493. 

illustrative  of  stupendous  Design,  p. 
106-111,  ^  223-233i  ;  p.  125,  ^  240  ; 
p.  284,  ^  45-1 ;  p.  287,  ^  458  ;  p.  323 
-332,  i  499,  500  ;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896. 

its  agency  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  p.  262-264,  ^  446 ;  p.  663,  ^  896. 

its  instrumentality  in  animal  heat  anal- 
ogous to  its  connection  with  all  oth- 
er products  of  living  beings,  p.  54, 
55,  ^  109  M13  ;  p.  262,  263,  <^  446  ; 
p.  483,  ^  746  c ;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896. 

a  knowledge,  abstractedly,  of  its  oper- 
ation in  health,  of  little  practical  im- 
portance, but  of  the  greatest  moment 
in  disease  ;  ut  supra. 

hitherto  not  applied,  in  any  intelligible 
sense,  to  the  explanation  of  the  Taws 
of  sympathy,  however  those  laws 
may  be  known,  or  to  any  natural  re- 
sults, while  it  is  totally  obscured  in 
the  philosophy  of  disease  by  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines,  p. 
106,  ^  222  b ;  p.  264,  ^  447  c ;  p.  283, 
^  451  /;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493  ;  p.  320, 
^  494  dd ;  p.  329,  (f  500  nn ;  p  342,  ^ 
514i  b ;  p.  362,  ^  530  ;  p.  484,  485, 
^748,749;  p  515-518,^819  6-824; 
p.  661,  ^894a;  p  691,^906^,909 
See,  also,  Oboanic  Cheiiistbv,  Cap- 


Nervous  Power — ccnitttued, 

iLLAKY  AcnoK,  and  Remsdlal  Ao 
TioN.    Rights  op  Autbors,  p.  912. 

shown,  by  experiment,  that  syncope 
does  not  depend  upon  its  failure  to 
affect  the  heart,  6ce.,  p.  305,  ^  481 A , 
p.  706,  707,  ^  947,  948. 

exerts  a  certain  influence,  as  a  vital 
stimulus,  upon  the  functions  ana 
products  of  animals,  p.  86S-868,  f 
446-447  i;  483,  484,  ^  746  c. 

presents  a  problem  for  Chemistry,  p. 
281,  ^450e;  p.  330,  4  500  nn. 

its  functions,  the  Poetry  of  Nitnie ; 
uttupra. 
Nervous  Systems,  GBiraBAL  Uses  op,  pi 

284-290. 
Nervous  Tissues.     See  Tissues,  and 
Structure. 

not  much  subject  to  disease,  p.  356- 
358,  ^  526  d. 
Nitrogen, 

a  remarkable  element  of  organic  be 
ing;s,p.  34-36. 

a  main  cause  of  putre&ction  and  fer- 
mentation, p.  34,  4  6S. 

abounds  in  animals,  p.  34,  ^  6S  a,  / 

occurs  in  most  parts  of  plants,  p.  35^  4 
62/,  note, 

a  principle  of  dissolution,  p.  34,  ^  6S. 

shown  by  the  Author  to  prove  a  vital 
principle,  p.  34-36,  ^  63. 

wanting,  naturally,  in  inorganic 
poundjB,  p.  34,  ^  62  <{,  g. 

feebly  compatible  with  chemical  < 
pounds,  p.  34,  35,  ^  62  dn-h. 

not  united  with  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, p.  34,  ^  62  e. 

most  indifferent  of  all  the  elements,  p. 
34,  ^  62  d. 

maintains  its  connections  in  living  or- 
ganic compounds  equally  with  the 
other  elements,  p  35,  ^  62/ 

occasions  transformations  in  dead  or- 
ganic and  certain  inorganic  com- 
pounds by  the  contact  of  water,  p 
35,^62^. 

in  compounds  of  sudden  transfonna- 
tion,  heat,  or  mechanical  violoncc, 
is  the  predisposing,  and  water  a  re- 
tarding, cause. 

occasions  the  ready  explosion  of  ful- 
minating compounds,  p.  35,  4  62  €. 

another  illustration  in  gun-cottony  tic. 

one  of  its  obvious  final  causes  in  or- 
ganic beings  is  their  ultimate  disso- 
lution ;  anu  this  explains  the  philos- 
ophy of  Tiedemann's  statement,  p. 
28,  29,  ^  54  a ;  p.  36,  ^  62  it. 

Author's  proof  from,  of  the  creation  of 
plants  before  animals,  and  against 
the  speculatists,  p.  136-138,  ^  303, 
3031. 

NiTROGENIZED  VEGETABLE  FoOD, 

its  uses  in  Chemistry,  p.  17-19,  4  18  \ 
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Nitrogenized  Vegetable  Food — continued. 

p.  319-228|  ^  409  a,  6.    See,  also, 

Protbin. 
Ndmbrical  Method  and  Oboanig  Chbm- 

ISTBT, 

their  parallel,  p.  762,  763,  ^  1006  a. 

alike  necessary  "  Instruments"  in  Med- 
icine, p.  161,  4  360,  No.  14,  and  as 
above. 

NUTBITION, 

laws  of,  p.  40-46,  ^  66-73 ;  p.  217-227, 
^400-411. 

requires  the  blood,  or  sap,  as  a  univer- 
sal stimulus,  while  in  each  part  it  is 
commonly  promoted  by  specific  stim- 
uli, p.  46,  ^  74  a ;  p.  62,  63,  ^  136, 
137. 

theory  of,  in  organic  chemistiy,  p.  180, 
181,  ^  3601  e. 

contradicts  the  chemical  theory  of^  p. 
219-227,^407-411. 

its  vast  philosophy,  226-227,  ^  410, 41 1 . 

NUTHITIOM  AND  WaSTE, 

ends  of  organic  life,  p.  21,  ^  20,  27 ; 
p.  34,  ^  62  b;  p.  63,  ^  104;  p.  129, 
\  273.    See,  also,  Absobbbnts. 
Nuz  Vomica.    See  Aconite,  &.c. 

O. 

Oblivion, 
Error  its  victim,  Truth  its  vanquisher, 
p.  203-207,  4  376^,  876)  a;  p.  463, 
note ;  p.  690,  ^  906/;  p.  766,  ^  1004  b. 

Obsebvation, 
the  importance  of  minute  and  aecurate^ 
in  all  physiological  and  medical  in- 
quiries, p.  1,  2,  ^  1 ;  p.  3, 4,  ^  2  <2,  e ; 
p.  10-12,  ^6i;  p.  14,^6;  p.  16,4 
14  c;  p.  34-49,  ^  62-81 ;  p.  61-73, 
4  133-163 ;  p.  86,  ^  176  d ;  p.  92-96, 
4  1881  <^189  c ;  p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p.  101, 
102,  4  201,  202  ;  p.  106-122,  .^  222- 
240  ;  p.  127,  128,  ^  261-266  ;  p.  132, 
133,  4  289-291  ;  p.  139,  ^  303]  ;  p. 
143-146,  4  322-326 ;  p.  162,  163,  4 
4  346-349  a;  p.  164, 166,  ^  349  c-e; 
p.  167-182,  4  360-360i  g;  p.  189, 
190,  4  360i  n ;  p.  197,  ^  362  ;  p.  200, 
201,  4  366-376 ;  p.  208-217,  ^  383- 
399;  p.  220-227,  ^  409-411;  and 
so  on. 

Oil,  Castob, 
the  introduction  of,  and  of  aloes  and 
rhubarb,  among  the  gi^oup  of  Alter- 
atives in  the  Author^  Arrangement 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  indicative  of 
Uieir  special  influence  in  smaU  and 
repeated  doses,  p.  667,  ^  873  b ;  p. 
p.  667-669,  4  889  l--mm ;  p.  671,  672, 
^B90b;  p.  636-642,  4  892}  dr-i ;  p. 
687,  4  906^  c.  See,  also,  Alteba- 
tivbs. 
uithor's  opinion  that  it  exerts  a  pecu- 
liar alterative  action  upon  the  liver, 
hi  morbid  states  of  that  organ,  ibid. 


Old  Aoe, 

its  physiological  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  282,  283,  4  681.     See,  also, 
Death. 
Opinions, 

not  their  Authors^  the  subjects  of  criti- 
cism.   See  Authors. 

their  want  of  independence,  and  arbi- 
trary nature,  characteristic  of  the 
age,  p.  166,  ^  349  i;  p.  174,  ^  360| ; 
p.  176,  4  3601  q ;  V-  ^^^  4  376^ ;  p. 
203-207,  4  376 J  a ;  p.  236,  ^  433 ;  p. 
719,  4  960  a;  p.  762,  763,  ^  1006  a. 

more  independence  of,  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe,  and  why,  p. 
460,  4  709,  and  note.  Also,  Medical 
AND  Physiological  Commentabies, 
vol.  i.,  p.  327;  vol.  ii.,  p.  663-672. 

when  false,  can  not  endure,  p.  174,  ^ 
360i :  p.  202-207,  ^  376^,  376)  a. 
Opium, 

possesses  a  factitious  reputation  as  a 
curative  agent,  p.  684,  ^  891  c;  p. 
718,  719,  4  960  a. 

experiments  showing  it  is  not  absorbed, 
p.  302-310,  319,  338,  930. 

its  uses  mostly  limited  to  subduing 
pain  in  the  absence  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, moderating  irritability,  pro- 
curing sleep,  and  restraining  diar- 
rhcea,  p.  589-690,  4  891. 

never  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of 
pain  when  it  may  aggravate  disease, 
p.  687,  688,  ^  891  k-m. 

curative,  only  by  allaying  irritability, 
and  by  thus  preventing  the  deleteri- 
ous action  of  exciting  causes,  or  the 
unfavorable  action  of  cathartics,  and 
other  irritating  remedies,  and  thus 
promoting  their  favorable  action, 
or  by  calming  restlessness,  and  pro- 
curing sleep,  and  thus  giving  a  fa- 
vorable determination  to  the  whole 
intervention  of  art,  or  to  otherwise 
unaided  Nature,  p.  664,  ^871,  872 
a;  p.  661,  ^  888  b;  p.  686-690,  ^ 
891  /-*;  but  for  these  purposes  is 
often  inferior  to  cicuta,  or  hyoscy- 
amus,  especially  where  their  fre- 
quent repetitions  are  useful,  as  in 
chronic  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
irritable  tumors  and  ulcers,  cases  of 
phthisis  attended  by  constipation, 
&c.,  and  where  cicuta,  upon  the 
ground  of  its  sedative  effect,  has  ac- 
quired, in  some  of  the  cases,  the 
reputation  of  possessing  positive 
virtues  of  an  alterative  nature,  ibid. 

removes  diarrhoea  by  quieting  intesti- 
nal irritability,  while  hyoscyamus 
will  not  exert  that  effect  upon  the 
intestinal  mucous  tissue  in  tne  same 
morbid  state,  p.  61-63,  ^  134-137 ;  p. 
66,  H43  a,  c;  p.  67,  ^  149-161 ;  p. 
73,  ^  163 ;  p.  417,  ^  660 ;  p.  427,  ^ 
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Opium — continued. 

668-670 :  p.  4'28,  ^  674  a;  p.  430- 

433,  ^  675,  676  a;  p.  643,  ^  866 ;  p. 

553-657,  ^  870-874 ;  p,  561,  ^  888  i  ; 

p.  566,  567,  ^  889  i: ;  p.  570,  ^  889  n; 

p.  571,  572,  ^  890  b;  p.  575,  576,  ^ 

890  k,  I;  p.  67^,  678,  ^  890  o;  p. 

583-590,  ^  891  Or^ ;  p.  592,  593,  ^ 

89liil;  p.  718,  ^960  a. 
Oboanic  Analysis, 
difficult  in  its  elementary  aspect,  p.  16, 

^  15 ;  p.  18,  ^  18  d. 
proximate^  hypothetical,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p. 

27-29,  ^  53 ;  p.  221,  222,  «  409  6 ;  p. 

228,  ^  417  a.    See,  also,  Protein. 
its  artificial  transformations,  p.  28,  ^ 

53;  p.  228,  Hl7a. 
elementary ^  the  legitimate  objects  of,  in 

respect  to  science,  p.  202, 203,  ^  376|. 
Organic  Beings, 
their  general  structure,  p.  20,  ^  19 ;  p. 

50-61,  ^  83-133. 
their  composition,  p.  15,  ^  12 ;  p.  23- 

49,  ^  38-80. 
how  distinguished  from  minerals,  p. 

15-22,  ^  7-30 ;  p.  23-49,  ^  38-80 ;  p. 

112-125,  ^  234-246;  p.  157-173,  ^ 

350. 
their  peculiar  properties,  p.  73-125,  ^ 

164-246. 
their  peculiar  functions,  p.  125-372,  ^ 

247-569. 
their  relations  to  external  objects,  p. 

398-400,  4  626-630. 
generate  motion,  p.  21,  ^  24;  p.  31,  ^ 

59  ;  p.  89,  ^  188  a;  p.  345,  346,  ^  516 

d.  No.  7. 
their  waste  and  renewal,  p.  21,  ^  27 ; 

p.  53,  ^  104 ;  p.  129,  ^  273 ;  p.  217, 

^401  h. 
their  seventeen  elements,  p.  23,  ^  34, 

35  ;  p.  225,  ^  409. 
their  four  principal  elements,  p.  23,  ^ 

37;  p.  33,  ^61,  62. 
how  their  elements  combine,  p.  23,  ^ 

38,  39 ;  p.  26,  ^  48,  49 ;  p.  30-32,  ^ 

58,  59. 
the  vital  power  combines  their  ele- 
ments, p.  30,  ^  58,  59 ;  p.  36-47,  ^ 

63-74. 
remarkable  contrast  in  the  number  of 

their  compounds  and  those  of  the 

globe, p. 24, 25, HI. 46;  p.227,<^411. 
their  vis  vita  succeeded  by  vis  inertia, 

p.  30,  31,  ^  59. 
nitrogen  gas,  a  remarkable  element  of, 

p.  34-36,  ^  62. 
a  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of 

their  properties,  functions,  and  laws, 

indispensable  in  medicine,  p.  4,  5,  ^ 

3,  4 ;  p.  14,  ^  6. 
why  their  general  laws  are  determined, 

p.  14,  ^  6. 
OaoAino  Chemistry, 
the  extent  of  its  power,  p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p. 


Orgamc  Chemistry— eonh'jitMl. 

14,  ^  6 ;  p.  15,  ^  14  5;  p.  16,  ^  1» 
p.  18,H8;  p.  24,  ^42;  p.«5,^44, 
p.  27-^,  ^  53,  64;  p.  29,  ^  54  *;  p. 
161,  \  350,  No.  59. 

contradistinguished  from  Physiology 
and  Medical  Philosophy,  p.  7,  4  Ak 
«i;p.  8,4  6;  p.  10,  4  6i«;p.  11,4 
b^c;  p.  14,  4  6;  p.  19,  4  18  e;  p. 
21-36,4  20-62;  p.  40^43,  4  66,  66 ; 
p.  92-111,  4  188^  1^-2331;  p.  195- 
139,  4  303-3031;  p.  149-203,  4  837- 
376^;  p.  234-279,  4  433-448;  p. 
323-332,  4  500;  p.  368,  4  530;  p. 
876-380,  4  578;  p.  888,  4  584  a;  p. 
391,392,4602iM06;  p.  393,  4  612; 
p.  397,  4  623  ;  p.  398,  4  626;  p.  401, 
4  631,  and  so  on. 

school  of,  p.  6,  4  4^  h. 

declining,  p.  6, 7, 4  4^  &  ;  p.  203,  4  376^. 

inapplicable  to  medicine,  p.  8,  9,  46; 
p.  13,  4  5^  6;  p.  484,  4  676  6. 

its  foundation,  p.  10, 4  5i  «,  e ;  p.  13,  4 
6^  a;  p.  154^4  849  c;  p.  155,  4  349 
e;  p.  156,  4^350,  mottoes;  p.  182,  4 
350J  g;  p.  197,  4  962;  p.  202.  4 
376^;  p.  221,44096;p.  235,4433; 
p.  238,4438;  p.  239-248,  4 440-441 
b;  p.  274-278,  4  447J  ;  p.  456,  4  698 ; 
p.  519,  4  824  a. 

its  promises  of  usefulness,  p.  8, 9, 4  5 ; 
p.  1«,  4  6^  «. 

extent  of  its  objects,  p.  197,  4  362. 

points  out  the  means  of  sustenance,  p. 
17-20,  4  18  ^^;  p.  166,  4  350, mod* 
d;  p.  236,4  433. 

may  indicate  the  food  for  plants,  p.  20; 
4  18  f. 

applied  to  physiology,  p.  7,  4  4^  * ;  p. 
13,4  51;  p.  14,  4  6;  p.  19,  4  iBe; 
p.  29,  4  64;  p.  38-40,  4  64  e-k ;  p. 
152-203,  4  345-376* ;  p.  226,  4  409 
;;  p.  234-248,  4  433-441;  p.  274- 
278,4  447*. 

its  summary  exhibition  by  MuldeTt  P- 
180-183,  4  350J  e-gg;  p.  189,  190. 
4  350}  n. 

its  own  statement  of  its  ability  and  ob- 
jects, p.  18,  418c;  p.  161,  4  350,  No. 
59 ;  and  how  far  observed,  p.  157- 
178,  4  350-360J;  p.  197,  4  362;  p. 
202,  4  376*. 

its  moral  and  religious  tendencies. 
See  LiPE. 

the  judgment  of  posterity  upon,  p.  9,  4 
5;  p.  203,  4  376i;  p.  434,  4  676*; 
p.  762,  4  1006  a. 

how  far  substituted  for  medical  philos- 
ophy, p.  8,  4  6 ;  p.  13,  4  5*  i ;  p 
174-178,  4  3501-3501 ;  p.  197,  4  362 ; 
p.  202,  203,  4  376* ;  p.  234,  235,  4 
433 ;  p.  456,  4  698  ;  p.  515,  4  819  b 

how  far  tolerant^  p.  13,  4  6*  a ;  p.  156^ 
4  350,  mottoes,  a^b^c^d^e;  p.  186,  \ 
^^Ikk;  p.  515,  4  819^. 
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OrigaDic  Chemistry — continued. 
causes  of  its  success,  p.  11,  ^  5|  c ;  p. 

17,  M8  c;  p.  133,  ^  292;  p.  154, 
•  155,  ^  849  c,  d;  p.  202,  ^  876^  ;  p. 
^   234,  235,  ^  438;  p.  515,  ^  819   b. 

See,  also,  Analooies,  Falsi. 
iU  recommendations f  p.  6,  7,  ^^khd ; 

p.  8,  9,  ^5;  p.  11,  ^  5k  c;  p.  13,^ 

5M;p.  14,  ^  6;  p.  17,  ^  18c;  p. 

19,  ^  18  «;  p.  26,  ^  48,  49 ;  p.  28,  ^ 

53c;  p.  80-82,  ^59;  p.  36,  ^62i; 

p.  38^40,  ^  64  e-4 ;  p.  43,  M7 ;  p. 

85,  ^  175  c;  p.  132-134,  ^  289-293 ; 

p.  136-139,  ^  303-303i ;  p.  152-192. 

^  846^52 ;  p.  197,  ^  362 ;  p.  199,  ^ 

364^ ;  p.  202,  203,  ^  376,  376^ ;  p. 

220-222,  ^  409 ;  p.  226,  ^  409; ;  p. 

234-260,  ^  433-445 ;  p.  274-279,  ^ 

447^-448  ;  p.  434,  ^  676  &;  p.  456,  ^ 

698,  p.  515,  ^  819  6;  p.  519,  ^  824 

a;  p.  763,  ^  1006  a. 
the  Author's  Motives  for  investigating 

iU  merits,  p.  7,  ^^b,d;  p.  8,  ^  5 ; 

p.  18,  ^  5|  a;  p.  148,  ^  885 ;  p.  154, 

155,  ^  349 ;  p.  156,  ^  350,  mottoes,  a, 

b,  c,  d,  e;  p.  173-178,  ^  350|-350}  ; 

p.  191,  ^  351 ;  p.  197,  ^  362 ;  p  202, 

^  376^ ;  p.  234,  ^  433 ;  p.  239,  ^  438 

d;  p.  241,  4  440  6;  p.  254,  ^  441  c; 

p.  265,  ^  447  6 ;  p.  277,  ^  447J/;  p. 

345,  <i  616  d,  No.  6 ;  p.  362,  ^  530 ; 

p.  456,  ^  698  ;  p.  515,  ^  819  b ;  p.  540, 

^851  c;  p.542,  ^854M. 
is  adrantages  to  medicine,  p.  171-173, 

^  350,   Nos.  41-46 ;  p.   174-178,  ^ 

350^350}. 
its  confirmation  or  overthrow,  p.  148, 

^335;  p.  542,  ^  854  •66. 
problems  for  its  solution^  p.  16,  ^  14  c ; 

p.  85,  ^  175  c;  p.  94,  ^  188^  d;  p. 

155,  ^  849  c;  p.  281-288,  ^  450  <i- 

451  /;  p.  330,  ^  500  mi ;  p.  377,  379. 
Oboanic  Chemistbt  and  thk  Nombbical 

Method, 
important  **  Instruments*'  in  medicine, 

p.  161,  ^  350,  No.  14 ;  p.  762,  763,  ^ 

1006  a. 
their  parallel,  p.  762,  768,  ^  1006  a. 
Oboanio  Chemistbt  and  Phtsiolcoy, 
contrasted,  p.  19,  ^  18  c;  p.  157-178, 

^  350 ;  p.  189, 190,  ^  350}  n ;  p.  191, 

^  351  ;  p.  246,  4  440/;  p.  277,  278, 

♦  4471/;  p.  514,  51(<  ♦  819. 

one  destructiye,  the  other  fonnative 
and  consenratiye,  p.  8,  9  5 ;  p.  13,  ^ 
5i  6;  p.  18,  ^  I8e;  p.  24,  ^  42 ;  p. 
33,  ^  60 ;  p.  34-86,  ^2 ;  p.  87-40, 

♦  64;  p.  185,^301. 
Oboanio  Compounds, 

their  four  principal  elements,  p.  23,  ♦ 
37;  p. 27,^  536;  p.  33,461,62;  p. 
44,  4  72. 

always  consist  of  three  or  more  ele- 
ments intimately  combined,  p.  16,  ^ 
17;  p.227,  HH. 

Pp 


Organic  Compounds — continued. 
formed   of  ccimbustible   substances, 

proper,  of  supporters  of  combustion, 

and  nitrogen  gas,  p.  33,  ^  61. 
formed  out  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  of 

seventeen  elements,  p.  24,  ^  42. 
formed  originally  by  plants,  p.  15,  ^ 

10,  13 ;  p.  135-138,  ^  298-303^. 
when  decompounded,  how  restored,  p. 

15,  4  13,  14. 

mode  in  which  their  elements  com 
bine,  p.  23,  ^  37-39  ;  p.  24,  H2  ;  p. 

26,  4  48 ;  p.  27,  ^  51,  52,  53  6;  p. 
44,  4  72. 

contradistinguished  from  mineral  com- 
pounds, p.  20-27,  4  19-^1  ;  p.  221- 
227,  ♦409  6-411. 

progressively  advanced,  p.  24,  ^  42. 

hold  different  ranks,  p.  24,  ^  42. 

different  in  every  part,  p.  25,  ^  44 ;  p. 

27,  4  53  6 ;  p.  222-225,  ^  409. 
variety  of,  p.  24,  ^  41 ;  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p. 

221-227,  ^  409  6^11. 

not  formed  in  the  blood  or  sap,  p.  24, 
M2;p.5W,  ♦,63  6,c;p.44,  4  72; 
p.  217,  4  401  6,  402  ;  p.  218,  4  404 ; 
p.  219-227,  4  407-411.    See,  also,  , 
Pbotbin. 

confounded  by  chemistry,  p.  29, 4  54  6. 

uniform  in  health,  p.  21,  4  22 ;  p  24,  4 
42;  p.  25,  444;  p.  26,  44^;  p.  27, 
4  53  6;  p.  44,  4  72;  p.  223-227,  4 
409/-411. 

exactly  variable  in  disease,  p.  21, 4  22 , 
p.  25,  4  44;  p.  87,  4  182a;  p.  105,  4 
220,  221 ;  p.  435,  4  680 ;  p.  452,  4 
693;  p.  473,  4  783  c;  p.  474,  4  738 
/;  p.  478,  479,  4  739-741 ;  p.  517, 
518,  4  822 :  p.  586-538,  4  847  c-f 

fundamental  cause  of  their  differences, 
p.  27,  4  52,  58  6. 

their  chemical  anal3r8i8  uncertain,  p. 

16,  4  15 ;  P-  18,  ^I8d;  p.  26,  4  48  ; 
p.  27-29,  4  53,  54. 

their  complexity,  p.  24,  4  41,  42 ;  p. 

25,  4  43 ;  p.  26,  4  49 ;  p.  32,  4  60  • 

p.  44,  4  72. 
their  putrefaction  and  fermentation,  p. 

28,  4  54;  p.  80^2,  ^59;  p.  84-36, 
4  62 ;  p.  96,  4  189  c. 

their  elements  united  by  vis  vita,  p. 
30-32,  4  58,  59  ;  p.  33,  4  60 ;  p.  36, 
4^62  i;  p.  87-44,  4  64-72. 

when  dead,  vis  inertia  succeeds  to  vts 
vita,  p.  30,  81,  4  59. 

their  artificial  transformations,  unnat- 
ural, p.  28,  29,  4  53  ^-54  6;  p.  228, 
4  417. 

chemical  influences  upon,  suppose 
chemical  decompositions  and  re- 
combinations, p.  28,  4  53  6 ;  p.  228, 
4  417  a. 

their  nature  distmbed  by  any  chemical 
influence,  p.  28,  4  58  6;  p.  29,  30,  4 
56,57;  p.  228,  4417  a. 
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Organic  Compoundfl — continued. 

when  dead,  their  condition  affected  by 
pre-existing  \ital  influences,  p.  28, 
^54  a. 

their  chemical  decomposition  rapid,  p. 
29,  30,  ^  64  a,  56;  p  34-^6,  ^  62. 

their  dissolution  greatly  owing  to  nitro- 
gen gas,  p.  34-^  ^  62. 

their  dissolution  promoted  by  the  com- 
plexity of  their  elements,  p.  36,  ^  62 
A,  and  by  water  or  its  elements,  p. 
36,  ^2^^. 
Oroanic  Force,  CHXincAL  Thbort  op, 

oxydation  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  p. 
167,  168,  159,  4  360,  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  7, 
8,  9  ;  p.  274,  ^  4471  a.  No.  8. 

the  cause  and  the  efiect,  p.  7,  4  4M; 
p.  84-86,  ^  176  c,  d;  p.  90,  ^  188| 
d;  p.  164,  166,  ^  349  c,  e;  p.  264,  ^ 
441  e ;  p.  274,  ^  447^  a.  See  Vital 
Principlb,  and  Vital  Pbopbrties. 
Organic  Fd notions, 

their  general  consideration,  p.  126-280, 
4  261-449. 

common  to  plants- and  animals,  p.  126, 
4  249. 

their  designations,  moticn,  absorption^ 
assimiUtionj  distrilnUioni  appropria- 
tion, excretion,  calorificationf  genera- 
tion, p.  126,  4  249. 

the  most  essential  carried  on  by  the 
extreme  vessels,  p.  36-41.  ^  63-72. 
See,  also.  Capillaries,  Capillary 
Action,  and  Circulation,  Capil- 
lary. 
Organic  Heat, 

vital  and  Chemical  Theories  of,  p.  234- 
279,  4  433-448. 

its  interpretation  abandoned  to  chem- 
istry, p.  234,  4  433  ;  but  is  only  one 
among  many  corruptions  in  Physiol- 
ogy, p.  235,  4  433. 

Crawford's  theory  of,  p.  235,  ^  434, 
435  a. 

Bichat's  theory  of,  p.  236,  ^  437  a ;  p. 

262,  4  446  gi  p.  266,  ^  447  rf;    p. 

270,  ^  447  d. 

Hunter's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  b. 
Philip's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  c ;  p. 

263,  4  446  b. 

Moore's  theory  of,  p,  237,  ^  437  d. 
MuUer's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  «. 
Ticdemann's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437/. 
Carpenter's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  g. 
Edward's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  438  a ;  p. 
248,  4  441  b;  p.  265,  ^  44U  a;  p. 

271,  272,^447^. 

Elliotson's  theory  of,  p.  273,  ^  447  h. 

Billing's  theory  of,  p.  238,  ^  438  b. 

Roget's  theory  of,  p.  238,  ^  438  «. 

Distinction  between  Liebig's  and  the 
last  two,  p.  238,  ^  438  d. 

Liebig's  theory  of,  as  of  all  organic  pro- 
cesses and  results,  combustion,  or 
the  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon  and 


Organic  Heat  ^-continued. 

hydrogen,  p.  239-248,  4  44G-441  h, 
p.  262.  4  441  c ;  p.  254,  255,  ^  441  e, 
f;  p.  260,  4  445  A;  p.  264,  ^  44&  c. 
p.  274-278,  <i  447*. 
conflict  in  the  chemical  statements  oC 
p.  239,  240,  4  440  «,  6;  p.  258,  4 
441  c;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p.  254,  255, 
4  441  e,f;  p.  260.  ^  445  6  ,•  p.  264,  4 

446  c;  p.  271,  «  447  /.  g;  p.  273,  4 

447  A;  p.  274-278,  ^  447^. 

theory  of,  regarding  the  cfooTersioii  of 
fluids  into  solids,  p.  273,  ^  447  k,  and 
ut  supra. 

contingent  aid  required  by  the  theo- 
ry of  combustion,  p.  239-244,  4  440, 
Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9,  11,  111,  12,  13,  14; 
p.  245,  ^  440  e;  p.  247,  ^  440,  No. 
19  ;  p.  248,  ^  441  a-c  ;  p.  252,  ^  441 
c;  p.  254.  ^  441  e;  p.  257,  ^  442;  p 
264,  ^  446  c ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447^. 

not  regulated  by  the  quantity  or  qsal- 
ity  of  food,  p.  239,  240,  4  440  «;  p. 
242-244,  4  440  c,  ec;  p.  248-253,  4 
441  ^wi. 

chemical  hypothesis  of,  founded  mostly 
upon  facts  and  assumptions  rclatiTe 
to  man,  and  man  in  health,  p.  239, 4 
440a,No.3;  p243,244.  4440€V,No. 
12 ;  p.  248,  4  441  &  ;  p.  275^  4477^6. 

in  its  relation  to  the  law  legulatiBg 
the  interchanges  of  caloric  among 
inanimate  objects,  p.  244-246, 4  440e. 

chemical  parallels  of,  with  inoigasio 
processes,  and  artificial  mecoa- 
nisms,  p.  177,  178,  4  350j  ;  p.  238L 
4  438  6,  c. 

its  supposed  connection  with  exercise, 
p.  240,  4  440  fl.  No.  8  ;  p  243,  244, 
4  440  cc,  No.  12. 

its  supposed  connection  with  alcohol 
and  cold  water,  p.  240,  4  440  a,  b. 

why  reduced  and  exalted  by  cold,  p 

245,  246,  4  440  f . 

its  greater  evolution  from  animal  than 
Tcgetable  food,  and  from  alcohol 
than  water,  and  in  their  connection 
with  different  climates,  explained 
against  organic  chemistry,  p.  240,  4 
440  6;  p.  245,  4  440  <r ;  p.  250-252, 
4441c;  p.  257,  4  442  6;  p  335, 336, 
4  512,  513  ;  p.  394-396,  4  617-621. 

chemical  philosophy  of,  in  relation  to 
meat,  fat,  tallow,  wine,  and  bile,  and 
objections,  p  67,  68,  4  151,  152  ;  p 
240-243,  4  440  fl-c ;  p.  247,  4  440  ». 

supposed  dependence  of,  upon  clothing, 
p.  239,  4  440  a.  No.  3  ;  p.  241,  4  440 
bb,  No.  9  ;  p.  242,  4  440  c ;  p.  245, 

246,  6  440  e;  p.  249,  250,  4  441  c; 
p.  256,  4  441i  c;  p.  257-259,  4  442 

its  uniformity  in  all  warm-blooded  non- 
hybernating  vertebrata,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  heat,  cold,  food,  cloth- 
ing, dtc,  p.  242,  4  440  c  ;  p.  245. 24^ 
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Oiiganic  Heat — continued. 

$440  e;  p.  2^,  260,  ^  441  c ;  p.  258, 
269,  ^  442  <2,  e. 

more  uniform  in  warm-blooded  verte- 
brata  than  any  other  product,  p.  245, 
$440^;  p.  253,  $441  d. 

variable  in  cold-blooded  animals  and 
insects,  according  to  the  external 
temperature,  their  vital  constitution, 
and  diseases,  p.  252,  $  441  e ;  p.  255, 
$  441^  a;  p.  259,  260,  $  443,  444. 

generated  by  cold-blooded  animals  and 
insects,  p.  246,  $  440  e. 

less  uniform  in  cold-blooded  animals 
than  any  other  product ;  see  at  above. 

generated  by  the  egg,  p.  30,  $  57 ;  p. 
97,  $  190  b;  p.  256,  $  441^  d;  p. 
260,  $  445  h, 

generated  by  plants,  p.  256,  $  44H  a ; 
p.  260-262,  $  445. 

a  product  of  secretion,  p.  263,  $  446  ; 
p.  273,  $447  A. 

influenced  by  age  and  constitution,  p. 
68,  69,  $  153-156 ;  p.  248,  $  441  &  ; 
p.  255,  $  44U  a;  p.  257,  258,  $  442 
a,  h;  p.  259,  260,  $  443-445  h;  p. 
262,  $  445  /;  p.  271-273,  $  447  ^,  A  ; 
p.  275,  $  447^  b;  p.  384,  $  585  c,  i^ 
586  ;  p.  391,  $  603. 

its  vital  nature  shown  by  hereditary 
constitution,  p.  257,  258,  $  442  h. 

parallel  in  its  production,  between 
the  warm-blooded  non-hybemating 
mammalia  (young  and  old),  warm- 
blooded hybemating  mammalia,  cold- 
blooded animals,  eggs,  and  plants, 
and  the  coincident  philosophy  of,  p. 
245,  246,  $  440  e;  p.  248,  $  441  i  ; 
p.  253,  $  441  (2;  p.  256-263,  $  441/ 
446a;  p.272,  $447A;  p.  63,  $  137 
e ;  p.  68,  $  152. 

amount  generated  by  warm-blooded 
animals  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  species,  and  not  at  all  upon  any 
given  amount  of  food,  clothing,  de- 
gree of  external  temperature,  &c 
p.  242-245,  $  440  c-« ;  p.  249,  260, 
$  441  c;  p.  267-259,  $  442-443. 

influenced  by  sympathy,  p.  270,  $  447  d. 

influenced  by  the  nervous  power,  p. 
262-264,  $  446. 

greatly  affected  by  disease,  injuriesi 
paralysis,  &c.,  p.  259,  $  443  h;  p. 
264-270,  $  447  OHi;  p.  272,  $  447^. 

exalted  in  disorganized  states  of  the 
lungs,  p.  268,  269,  $  447  d. 

influenced  by  climate,  through  the  law 
of  vital  habit,  p.  256;  $  441|  a-c ;  p. 
258,  $  442  b,  e;  p.  363,  $  535-540  ; 
p.  394-396,  $  615-«21. 

influenced  by  habits  of  exposure  to  oold, 
by  clothing,  &c.,  through  the  law  of 
vital  habit,  p  267,  268,  $  442  a-d. 

its  vital  nature  shown  in  plants  by  the 
adaptation  of  tropical  to  cold  cli- 


Organic  Heat — corUinued 

mates,  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  tropical  may  be  made  to  endure 
a  frosty  atmosphere,  by  the  ever- 
greens of  northern  latitudes,  <s&c., 
ibidt  and  Vital  Habit. 

its  relation  to  vital  habit  explains  the 
dissemination  of  animals  from  the 
region  of  the  Ark,  p.  258,  $  442  b,  c ; 
p.  363,  $637-640;  p.  364,  $  644, 548 ; 
p.  369,  $  662  :  p.  391,  $  603  ;  which 
is  farther  illustrated  by  transferring 
plants  from  southern  to  northern 
climates,  ut  sunra, 

its  far  more  rapid  reduction,  or  exalta- 
tion, in  disease,  by  a  small  loss  of 
blood,  than  by  all  other  causes  con- 
joined, a  proof  of  its  independence 
of  combustion,  p.  269,  $  447  d.  See, 
also,  Lo88  OP  Blood,  and  hybema- 
ting  ammah,  as  below. 

its  remarkable  vicissitudes  in  hyber- 
nating  animals,  and  derivative  proof 
of  its  vital  production,  p.  263,  $  441 
d;  p.  266,  256,  $  441^  a,  A;  p.  264, 
$446d. 

supposed  dependence,  of,  upon  the  red 
globules  of  blood,  and  objections,  p. 
256,$441/;  p.  260,  261,  $  446  6-e  ; 
p.  274-278,  $  447J. 

generated  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  part,  p.  61,  62,  $  133  b,  134-136 ; 
p.  67,  $  160,  161 ;  p.  97,  98,  $  190, 
191 ;  p.  260,  $  445  a,  i  ;  p.  268,  270, 
$447<2. 

why  it  sometimes  rises  just  antece- 
dently to  death,  p.  269,  $  447  d. 

why  it  rises  after  death,  p.  266,  267,  $ 
447  d. 

has  one  provision  for  the  lungs,  and 
another  for  "  the  rest  of  the  body,"  p 
276,  277,  $  447k  f. 
Organic  Kingdom.    See  the  topics  rela- 
tive thereto. 
Organic  Life, 

its  laws  sought  in  the  ovum,  p.  36-49, 
$63-81. 

changes  in,  as  constituted  by  tempera- 
ment, domestication  of  animals,  cul- 
tivation of  plants,  and  disease,  have 
t^ir  type  in  the  ovum,  p.  44-49,  $ 


resists  chemical  agencies,  p.  29-33,  $ 
56-60 ;  p.  34,  $  62  c. 

its  organs,  p.  64,  $  105,  107,  111 ;  p. 
57,  $  126. 

its  most  essentia]  organs,  p.  40,  $  66  ; 
p.  42,  $  67 ;  p.  64,  $  109, 110 ;  p.  55, 
$  116;  p.  66,  $  122;  and  are  blended 
in  all  parts,  p.  64,  $  109  ^  110 ;  p. 
56,  $  113-117.  See,  also,  Capilla- 
RiBs,  and  CxRovLATioN,  Capillary. 

its  great  immediate  office  nutrition  and 
vital  deoomposition,  p.  63,  $  104 ;  p. 
129,  $  273. 
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Organic  Life — eotUinued. 

Its  ^at  final  cause  in  respect  to  the 
species,  the  deyelq;>ment  of  the  gen- 
erative organs,  and  the  production 
of  germs,  p.  66,  ^  121. 

its  several  functions,  p.  54,  ^  105.  See, 
also,  OaoAino  FuNonoirB. 

begins  in  plants,  p.  15,  ^  10,  14;  p. 
16,  ^  16, 17 ;  p.  186,  ^  298-301, 303  ; 
p.  137,  ^  803| ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  375. 

never  generates  an  inorganic  sub- 
stance for  organic  purposes,  nor  car- 
ries backwara,  in  the  animal  organ- 
ization, an  organic  compound,  p.  15, 
^  13,  14;  p.  24,^42;  p.  80,  $59; 
p.  33,  4  60 ;  p.  185,  4  801 ;  p.  196,  ^ 
360 ;  p.  201,  4  874,  375. 

its  simplicity  in  plants  in  respect  to 
organization,  p.  54,  ^  107 ;  p.  58,  ^ 
129/;  p.  135,  4  202  ;  p.  136,  ^  303. 

<n  plants  the  whole  being,  p.  55,  ^  114 ; 
p.  88,  ^  184,  185. 

complexity  of  its  organs  in  animals,  p. 
54-^,  4  111-120;  p.  57,  ^^5 ;  p. 
135,  4  802  a;  p.  140-.14d,  ^  304- 
319. 

its  comprehensive  system  of  connect- 
ed Designs,  p.  143-146,  ^  322-326. 
See,  also,  Design. 

how  distinguished  from  animal  life,  p. 
58,  4  98-104 ;  p.  54,  4  106, 108,  110, 
HI;  p.  55,  ^  112-117.  See,  also, 
Life,  AimiAL. 

indispensable  to  animal  life,  p.  54,  ^ 
108,  110;  p.  55,  4  115. 

subordinate  to  animal  life,  in  its  com- 
prehensive Design,  p.  15,  ^  10-14; 
p.  55,  4  113, 114 ;  p.  135,  ^  298,  300. 

gives  rise  to  the  same  diseases  in  the 
organs  of  animal  as  of  organic  life, 
p.  65,  4  117. 

the  whole  life  of  the  foetus,  p.  63,  ^  103. 
See,  also.  Nerves. 

has  no  repose  but  in  the  germ.  p.  30, 
<^  57 ;  p.  63,  ^  102 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

harmonious  in  its  laws  and  phenome- 
na, p.  1,  M  ;  P-  3,  4  2,  b,  d ;  p.  14, 
4  6  ;  p.  41,  4  65  ;  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p.  47- 
49,  4  75-80  ;  p.  66,  H17 ;  p.  68,  69, 
4  129;  p.  61,  4  133  c;  p.  62,  63,  <} 
135-137;  p.  66,  ^  143  c;  p.jS7-69, 
4  149-156  ;  p.  81,  ^  169  /;  Jf  85,  <^ 
176  c;  p.  87,  ^  177-182  ;  p.  88,  89, 
4  186-188  ;  p.  90,  4  188^  a-d;  p.  93- 
95,  4  188i  d;  p.  96-99,  ^  189  c-192  ; 
p.  101,  102,  ^  201-203;  p.  103,  ^ 
206  a,  207,  208  ;  p.  104,  ^  216  ;  p. 
105,  i  220  a;  p.  106-111,  ^  223- 
233J;  p.  120-122,  ^  237-240;  p. 
124,  126,  ^  243-246  ;  p.  128,  ^  266 ; 
p.  129,  130,  4  273,  277-279;  p.  131- 
133,  ^  286-291 ;  p.  135,  ^  300,  301  ; 
p.  137,  4  303  «,  303i  a ;  p.  140-147, 
4  304-330 ;  p  148,  149,  ^  336 ;  p. 
191,  192,  4  351-363 ;  p.  209,  ^  384, 


Organic  lA{e~~amtttnud. 

385 ;  p.  212,  ^  392;  p.  216,  ^  399; 
p.  217,  4  40U;  p.  222-234,  ^  409 c- 
433 ;  p.  271,  ^  447/;  p.  27»,  273.  4 
447  A;  p.  279,  ^  449  ;  p.  288,  ^  451 ; 
p.  283,  4  452  a,  c;  p.  284-287,  ^  464 
--I58 ;  p.  290,  4  464,  465  :  p.  3SS. 
332,  4  500;  p.  405-412,  ^  638;  «itf 
80  on. 

contrasted  with  the  condition  of  dead 
matter,  p.  23-73,  ^  34-163 ;  p.  434, 
435,  4  680.  See,  also,  PKoPBanst 
OP  Life,  Fcntcnovs,  Aob,  Sbz,  and 
Death. 

its  results  always  uniform  nnder  any 
given  combination  of  circumstanoee, 
p.  120,  121,  ^  237;  p.  227,  ^  411  ;  p. 
405-412,  4  638  ;  p.  442,  4  686  d;  p. 
489,  ^  766  &;  p.  619,  ^  892^  r.  See, 
also,  Harmomoug  in  iu  Laws,  aa 
above ;  and  Design,  Thkrapbutics* 
&c. 

contradistinguished  fron^  chemical  and 
mechanical  philosophy.      See  Om- 

OAinC  CHEmtTBT. 

involves  in  animals  the  two  properties 
which  are  specifically  designed  for 
animal  life.  See  Vit^i.  Prikcipi^ 
Vital  Pbopebties,  NBRyous  Pow- 
er,  and  Sebsidiutv.      See,   ai»ft^ 

LiPB. 

Organic  Processbs, 

type  of,  in  the  genn,  p.  36-49,  ^  63-81 

proof  of  their  universal  vital  nature 
derived  from  the  function  of  gener- 
ation, p.  280,  (}  449  d. 
Organic  Properties, 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p  88 
^  183,  184  a. 

modified  in  each  department,  p.  88,  ^ 
186.     See   Vital  Properties,   and 
Vital  Principle. 
Organism, 

the  universal  body,  p.  62,  ^  89. 

radiated,  p.  63,  ^  93. 

symmetrical  as  a  whole,  p.  53,  ^  95. 

composed  of  two  systems  ;  one  rela- 
tive to  the  individual,  the  other  to 
the  species,  p.  63,  ^  96,  97. 

the  animal  founded  on  the  organic,  p. 
63,^98-103;  p.  54,  ^ 08,  110,  111 
p.  65,  (^  114-117  ;  p.  143-146,  6  322-* 
326. 
Organization, 

beginning  of  in  plants,  p.  15,  ^  10,  14  «. 

rudiments  of,  p.  41,  ^  65 ;  p.  46,  ^  74. 

its  simplicity  in  plants,  p.  54,  \  107* 
p.  135,  ^  302. 

and  vital  properties,  mutually  depend- 
ent, p.  16,  ^Uc;  p.  81,  ^  170. 

its  most  essential  part,  p.  54,  ^  109  6. 
Organized   Structure.      See    Struct- 
ure. 
Organs,  Development  of.     See  Dbvbl' 
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Oboaits  op  Animal  Lips, 
their  designation,  &c.,  p.  64,  ^  106 ;  p. 

68,  ^  137. 
their  subserviency  to  organic  lile,  p. 

64,  66,  ^  111-117;  p.  106,  ^  223;  p. 

108,  ^  228 ;  p.  Ill,  ^  233| ;  p.  144- 

146,  ^  32a-326 ;  p.  282-289,  4  461 

c-461i;  p.  925,  ^  600  e;  p.  332,  4 

601  c;  p.  338,  339,  ^  514/,  g. 
not  necessaiy  to  organic  life,  p.  64,  ^ 

108.    See,  also,  Oroanic  Lifk,  and 

Nbbtbs. 
Organs  op  Oroanic  Lips, 
arrangement  of,   according  to  their 

functions,  p.  57,  ^  126. 
compound,  p.  52,  63,  4  89,  92. 
their  S3rmpathetic  relations,  p.  58,  ^ 

129  c-/. 
their  relations  liable  to  derangfements, 

p.  69,  4  129  g^;  p.  361,  362,  ^  529. 

See,  also.  Laws  op  Sympathy,  and 

Nbrtous  Powbr. 
their  mechanical  relations,  p.  59,  ^ 

129  k. 
indispensable  to  animal  life,  p.  54,  ^ 

108. 
indispensable  to  each  other,  p.  54,  ^ 

109. 
general  nature  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  organs  of  organic  and  of 

animal  life,  p.  65,  ^  111-117. 
OvaM, 
its  state  of  life,  p.  80,  ^  57 ;  p.  86-42, 

4  63-66  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b;  p.  104,  ^  212. 
its  principle  of  development,  p.  87-40, 

4  64-65. 
vital  Theory  of  its  development,  p.  41, 

4  66. 
chemical  Theory  of  its  development,  p. 

190,  191,  4  350)  n. 
special  circumstances  attending  its 

condition  and  development,  p.  66,  4 

122  ;  p.  97.  4  190  b ;  p.  104,  4  212. 
its  vital  modifications,  p.  44,  4  72 ;  p. 

66,  4  122,  123;  p.  97,  4  100  6;  p. 

104,  4  212. 
how  impressed  in  fecundation,  p.  44, 

45,  4  72-73 ;  p.  97,  4  190  i ;  p.  104, 

4  212. 
its  development  a  type  of  all  organic 

processes,  p.  45,  4  73  6;  p.  68,  4 

163-166  a. 
its  development  supplies  a  tjrpe  of  all 

diseases,  p.  45,  4  72;  p.  47-49,  4 

75-80. 
transmits  disease,  p.  47,  48,  4  76-^78. 
potentially  the  future  being,  p.  40, 4  65. 
illustrates  the  general  character  of  the 

properties  of  life,  p.  41,  4  72;  p. 

47-49,  4  75-«0;  p.  256,  4  441^  <f. 
illustrates  the  philosophy  of  hybrid  an- 
imals and  hybrid  plants,  p.  44,  45,  4 

72. 
its  common  nucleus  of  a  cell,  p.  42,  4 

67;  p.  60,  4  83  6;  p.  60,  4  131. 


Ovum— con/tnwed. 

its  peculiarities  in  different  tribes,  p. 
66,  4  122 ;  p.  97,  4  190  b. 

oviparous  and  viviparous,  distinctions 
between,  p.  45,  4  73  a;  p.  97,  4 
190  6. 

organic  life  alone  in  operation  during 
its  development,  p.  63,  4  103. 

development  of  its  nervous  system, 
organs  of  sense,  and  voluntary  mus- 
cles, like  that  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
6cc.,  designed  for  independent  life, 
and  the  work  of  development  de- 
volves, therefore,  upon  the  extreme 
vessels,  p.  42,  4  67 ;  p.  64,  4  109  ;  p. 
284,  4  455  a,  b;  p.  286,  4  456;  p. 
289, 44611  a;  p.  842-353,  4 516-524. 

its  power  of  resisting  external  in- 
fluences, p.  30,  4  67 ;  p.  56,  4  123 ; 
p.  256,  4  44U  d. 

evinces  great  Design,  p.  56,  4  123 ;  p. 
97,  4  190  b.  See  r^EBVBs,  their  early 
development,  dec. 

OZYDATION    OF    THB    BlOOD    AND    BoDY. 

See  Combustion,  and  Oboanic  Heat. 

OXYOBN, 

its  relative  connection  with  animals 
and  plants,  p.  137-139,  4  303^-303}. 

its  connection  with  respiration,  p.  229, 
4  419  ;  p.  266,  4  447  (2 ;  p.  268,  4447 
d ;  p.  270, 4  447  e ;  p.  274-278,  4  447^ 

a  test  of  the  assumed  dependence  upon, 
of  motion  and  animal  heat,  p.  255,  4 
441/. 

its  connection,  in  organic  chemistry, 
with  the  various  processes  and  re- 
sults of  life.  See  Combustion,  and 
Physioloot,  in  relation  to  the  red 
globules  of  blood. 

C£ristison*8  observations  upon  in  dis- 
ease, p.  270,  4  447  e. 

its  relative  connection  with  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  and  other  products  o^ 
organic  beings,  p.  273,  4  447  h. 


Pain, 
rarely  a  cause  of  disease,  p.  688, 4  891 

m. 
does  not  aflfect  organic  actions  in 

health,  p.  79,  4  167,  noU;  p.  688,  4 

891111. 
should  not  be  prevented,  nor  assuaged, 

by  means  which  may  endanger  life, 

p.  584,  4  891  c,  d;  p.  587,  4  891  k; 

p.  693,  4  891|  k.    See,  also,  Nab- 

C0TIC8. 
PaBALY8I8, 

prevents  the  operation  of  the  will  by 
embarrassing  its  action  upon  the 
nervous  power:  See  Will,  Nbbv- 
0U8  PowBB,  Nabcotics,  Motion,  and 
Analogies. 
Past  and  Pbibint,  p.  203-207,  4  376|  a 
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Pathology, 

Um  general  turvey,  p.  413-540,  ^  639- 
851 ;  comprehending  Remote  Causes ^ 
p.  414-427,  ^  644-666 ;  Proximate  or 
Pathologieal  Cause,  p.  427-434,  ^ 
667-676 ;  Symptoms,  p.  434-^55,  ^ 
677-694^ ;  Morhid  Anatomy,  p.  456- 
463,  <i  695-709 ;  Inflammation,  p.  464- 
489,  ^  710-756 ;  Fei>er,  p.  489-499, 
^  757-785;  Venoiu  Congestion,  p. 
500-513,^786-818;  Humoralism,p. 
514-540,  ^  819-^51. 

objects  and  nature  of,,  p.  3,  ^  2 ;  p.  413, 
414,  ^  639-642^  p.  898,  ^  626. 

to  the  physician  the  great  final  object  of 
physioloffy,  p  3,  ^  2  6 ;  p.  413,  ^  639  a. 

reflects  light  upon  physiology,  p.  73,  ^ 
163;  p.  107-111,  4  225-233^ 

the  Chemical  System  of,  p.  171-173,  ^ 

350,  Nos.  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 ;  p. 

174-176,  ^  350^  a-^;  p.  251,  252,  ^ 

441  c ;  p.  615,  ^  819  ^;  p.  517,  ^ 821  c. 

Pakcreas, 

developed  from  intestinal  canal,  p.  41, 
^  65.    See,  also,  Assimilation. 
Passions.    See  Mental  Emotions. 

chemical  theory  of,  p.  155,  ^  349  e. 
See,  also,  Combustion. 
Pbrcbption, 

necessary  to  true  sensation,  p.  89,  ^ 
186  ;  p.  100,  ^  196 ;  p.  124,  ^  242 ; 
p.  282,  ^  451  c. 

not  concerned  in  the  function  of  sym- 
pathy, p.  54,  55,  ^  111-117;  p.  101, 
102.  ^  201-203  ;  p.  125,  ^  245,  246  ; 
p.  282,  ^  451  ;  p.  283,  ^  452. 
Phenomena, 

the  foundation  of  philosophy.     See  Ef- 
fects. 
Philanthropy, 

indispensable  in  medical  philosophy,  as 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  p.  122, 
^  240,  6cc. 
Philip,  Wilson, 

his  Experiments  to  determine  the  Laws 
of  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  110,  ^  233. 

neglected,  p.  1 12,  ^  234  b. 

statement  of  his,  and  analogous  experi- 
ments by  others,  and  the  author's  in- 
ductions from  them,  p.  290-321,  ^ 
462-494. 
Philosophy, 

portents  of  coming  changes  in,  p.  7,  ^ 
4H;p.  8,  9,  ^5;p.  14,  «6;p.  174, 
^  360i  ;  p.  203-207,  (j  376J  ;  p.  460- 
463,  ^  709,  note.  See,  also.  Physi- 
ology AND  Oboanic  Chemistry,  con- 
trasted. 

neglected,  p  1 12,  ^  234  h ;  p.  154,  ^ 
349  rf;  p.  202,  ^  376^  ;  p.  219,  ^  408  ; 
p.  234,  235,  ^  433 ;  p.  434,  ^  676  b ; 
p.  457,  ^  699  c ;  p.  482.  ^44 ;  p. 
484,  <f  748  ;  p.  515,  ^  819  b;  p.  716- 
721,  ^960  a. 

Its  limits,  p.  185,  ^  850i  k;  p.  206,  ^ 


Philosophy — contiftued. 

376i  a ;  p.  317,  4  493  a;  p.  719,  mta, 
^  960  a.  See,  also,  Scibncb. 
true  mA  false,  illostrated  in  the  charac- 
ters of  Pythagoras  and  AnaxagoroM, 
p.  482,  k  744. 
false,  illustrated  by  prevailing  fabrics 
in  medicine,  p.  174— 178,  ^  350^- 
3505;  p.  484,  485,  ^  748,  749;  p. 
515-^19,  ^  819  6-825. 

Phlebitis.     See   Venous    Conobstioiu 
and  Venous  Tissue. 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis, 
ar  inflammatory  disease,  in  all  its 
phases,  and  demanding  loss  of  blood, 
and  a  strictly  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment in  its  early  stages,  and  ab- 
stinence from  meat  in  the  more  ad- 
yanced,  p.  457,  ^  699  e ;  p.  458,  ^ 
700  h;  p.  459,  4  705  ;  §  756a;  4  732 
i;  p.  546-551,  4  862-864 ;  p.  573,  ^ 
890  e;  p  638-641,  ^  8924  ^-i;  p. 
765,  766,  ^  1007-1008.  See,  also. 
Medical  and  Physiological  Commen- 
taries, Tol.  u.,  p.  608-634 ;  p.  743-746. 

Physiologists, 
their  duty  to  their  own  science,  p.  2,  ^ 
1  6;  p.  8,  ^  5  ;  p.  122,  ^  240  ;  p.  202, 
^  376^;  p.  207,  ^  376|  b;  p.  277,  ^ 
447^/;  p.  429,  ^   674  a;  p,  762,  ^ 
1006  a. 
their  proper  vocation,  p.  2-4,  ^  2 ;  p. 
10-14,  ^  5i-6;  P-  202,  ^  376i;  p 
207,  ^  376}  h  ;  p.  239,   ^   438  i<;  p 
279,  ^  448  ;  p.  330,  ^  600  n;  p.  429 
^  674  a. 
the  proper  ground  for  their  inductions 
p.  10,  11,  s^  6i;  p.  116,  <^  234  r;  p 
429,  (i  674  a ;  p.  434,  435,  4  679,  680 
See,  also.  Facts. 

Physiological  Statbs, 
inferred  from  morbid  states,  p.  61,  ^ 
134;  p  64,  i}  140  ;  p.  73,  ^  163  ;  p 
107-111,  ^  22^233J  ;  p.  265,  ^  447 
a-c;  p.  272,  ^447^;  p.  501-512,  ^ 
791-517. 
inferred  from  the  natural  products,  p 

62,  ^  135. 
inferred  from  natural  stimuli,  p.  62,  6 
136;  p.  97,  ^  190;  p.  98,  ^  191  a 
p.  100,  ^  199,  201. 
inferred  from  the  action   of  morbific 
agents,  p.  63,  ^  137;  p.  64,  ^  142 ; 
p.  66,  M43;  p  67,  ^  149,   160;  p 
68-73,  ^  153-162;  p.  98,  ^  191. 
govem  the  morbid  states,  p.  67,  ^149 

150;  p.  107-111,  ^  225-233J. 
do  not  teach  the  morbid  states,  only  as 
they  are  illustrated  by  the  morbid, 
p.  3,  ^  2  c,  and  as  above.  See,  also. 
Remedies,  theib  Capabilitibs  aVd 
Epfects. 
not  taught  by  Anatomy,  p.  3,  ^  2  c  ;  p 
50,  ^  83  e;  p.  59,  ^  131.  See,  also, 
MoBBiD  Anatomy. 
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Physiolooy, 

its  general  surrey,  p.  1&-412,  (f  7-638. 

objects  of,  p.  3,  ^  2. 

regards  Nature  according  to  her  ordi- 
nations, p.  3,  ^  8  &;  p.  11,  ^  5  1  e; 
p.  12,  6  51/,  5^  a;  p.  330,  ^  500  n. 

schooU  of,  p.  6,  ^  4^. 

considered  under  seven  divisions,  p. 
22.^31. 

not  learned  from  anatomy,  p.  3,  ^  2  c  ; 
p.  50,  ^  83  c;  p.  59,  ^  131. 

its  relations  to  pathology  and  therapeu- 
tics, p.  1,  ^  1 ;  p.  2,  3,  M ;  P-  6d,  ^ 
115-117;  p.  58.  ^  129;  p.  61-70.  ^ 
133-160;  p.  98,  ^  191;  p.  102.  ^ 
202  ;  p  107-122,  ^  225-240  ;  p.  131, 

132,  ^  284-288  ;  p.  331,  ^500  c ;  p. 
398,  ^  626  ;  p.  405-413,  ^  638,  639  ; 
p.  541,  ^  852. 

vitiated  by  experiments,  p.  11-13,  ^ 
5ic,/,5U;  p.  14,^6;  p.  17,^18 
c;  p.  26,  ^  48  ;  p.  28,  ^  53  c  ;  p.  132, 

133,  ^  28ay{91 ;  p.  148,  ^  384,  335 ; 
p.  173,  ^^501 ;  p.  179-182,  ^  350| 
c-g;  p.  196-198,  §  360-364  ;  p.  200, 
^  366  ;  p.  202,  ^  376^ ;  p.  485,  ^  749  ; 
p.  518,  ^  823. 

how  far  surrendered  to  Chenustry,  p. 
8,9,^  5;  p.  13,^  5k  a;  p.  148,  « 
335 ;  p.  155,  ^  349  i;  p.  176,  ^  360^ 
q ;  p.  202,  ^  376^  ;  p.  235,  ^  433. 

t)ie  qualifications  of  chemists  for  its 
investigation,  p.  7,  ^  4^  <i ;  p.  8,  9,  ^ 
5;  p.  11,  ^  5i  c,  d;  p.  157-173,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  3-46 ;  p.  174-182,  ^  350J- 
350i  ^;  p.  202,  203,  ^  376^ ;  p.  239, 
^438d. 

its  essential  philosophy,  as  well  as  of 
disease,  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
red  globules  of  blood,  p.  157-160,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  1-10 ;  p.  161-163,  ^  350, 
Nos.  15-19 ;  p.  174-178,  ^350M^i ; 
p.  208,  ^  383  a;  p.  251,  252,  ^  44U ; 
p.  254,  255,  ^  441  c,  /;  p.  260,  § 
445  6;  p.  274-278,  ^  447f 

demonstrative  proof  of  the  error  of  the 
grand  doctrine  in  organic  chemistry, 
that  motion  and  organic  results  de- 
pend upon  oxygen  gas,  p.  255,  ^  441 
/;  p.  318-321,  H94.  See,  also,  Com- 
bustion. 
Physiolooy  AMD  Oboanic  Chbmistby 
CONTBASTCD,  p.  19,  ^  18  c ;  p.  157- 
173,  M50 ;  p.  189,  190.  ^  350}  n; 
p.  191.  ^  351;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p. 
277,  278,  ^  447^  /;  p.  514,  ^  819  s, 
Nos.  1-7.  See,  also,  Oboanic  Chem- 
I8TBY,  contradutinguiMhed  from,  4r^. 
Physiology,  Sdmmaby  Conclusion  of, 
OB  ITS  Unity  or  Design,  p.  405- 
412,  ^  638. 
Plants, 

indispensable  to  animals,  p.  15.  ^  13, 
14 1  p.  17-20,  ^  18;  p.  135-139,  ^ 
898—303. 


Plants — coTUimud. 

subsist  on  mineral  substances,  p.  15, 
^11,  14;  p.  16,^  16;  p.  20,  ^  18  c. 
p.  135-139,  <i  298-303^. 

their  food  originally  from  the  atmos- 
phere, p.  16,  ^  16;  p.  135-138,  ^ 
303-3031. 

have  greater  organizing  power  than 
animals,  p.  15,  ^  11 ;  p.  24,  ^  42 ;  p. 
105,  ^  217 ;  p.  135,  ^  298,  300. 

their  simplicity  of  life,  p.  55,  ^  114 ;  p. 
58,  ^  129  /;  p.  88,  ^  185;  p.  135,  ^ 
302 ;  p.  140,  ^  304. 

their  organic  properties,  p.  88,  ^  183. 
184;  p.  93,  4  188^  d;  p.  105,  ^ 
217. 

their  life  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  animals,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p.  15,  ^  8-10. 
12-14;  p.  21,  22,  ^  19-30;  p.  23, 
24,  ^  34^2  ;  p.  S6,  ^  47-49  ;  p.  27. 
^  52,  53 ;  p.  29,  ^  54  a;  p.  30-36,  ^ 
56-62  ;  p.  44.  ^  73  ;  p.  45,  ^  73  A;  p. 
48,  ^  77;  p  49,  MO ;  p.  51,  52,  ^ 
84,  85 ;  p.  54,  ^  107-109 ;  p.  55,  ^ 
112-115 ;  p.  66,  k  121-123 ;  p.  58,  ^ 
129/;  p.  68,  69,  ^  153-157;  p.  82, 
^  170  a,  171 ;  p.  83,  ^  172-174;  p. 
86,  ^  176;  p.  88,  ^  184  a,  185;  p. 
89,  i  188  a ;  p.  90,  ^  188j^  b,  c ;  p. 
93-95,  <i  188^  d ;  p.  98,  ^  191  a;  p. 
103,  ^  207  ;  p.  104,  ^  214 ;  p.  105,  ^ 
217  ;  p.  127,  ^  261-264  ;  p.  129,  130, 
^  277,  278  ;  p.  13^134,  ^  289-295 ; 
p.  140,  ^  304;  p.  163-167,  ^  350, 
Nos.  64-77,  and  Nos.  26J,  27,  51 ;  p. 
207,  208,  ^  881  ;  p.  224,  225,  ^  409 
^-t;  p.  226,  227,  ^  410,  411 ;  p.  260 
-262,  ^  445  or-f;  p.  273,  ^  447  A ;  p 
280,  ^  4^9  d;  p.  283,  ^  452  a;  p 
284,  ^  454,  455  ;  p.  286,  ^  456  a;  p. 
289,  ^  46U  a;  p.  345,  346,  (f  516  d 
No.  7;  p.  391,  392,  ^  603-606;  p 
395,  ^  618  b{  p.  435,  ^  680;  p.  442 
^  686  d;  p.  474,  475,  ^  733  /-i;  p. 
619,  ^892  r;  p.  746,  ^  990^  J. 

their  creation  before  animals,  Author^s 
proof  of,  p.  135,  136,  ^  303  a;  p. 
137,  138,  ^  303i  6,  c. 

essentially  independent  of  animals,  p 
15,  ^  11-14;  p.  16,  ^  16,  17;  p.  136 
136,  ^  303  a ;  p.  137,  138,  ^  303^  b,  c 

the  beginning  of  organic  compounds, 
p.  15,  ^  10,  13,  14;  p.  135-130,  ^ 
298-303}. 

their  manifestations  of  vital  motion,  p. 
103,  ^  207;  p.  134»  ^  893,  204;  p 
163-167,  ^  350,  Nos.  68-77. 

illustrate  continuous  sympaikjf,  p.  58,  ^ 
129  /;  p.  323,  f  498  c;  p.  351,  4 
524  a.  No.  3. 

the  action  of  light  upon,  p.  46,  ^  74  a  ; 
p.  90-95,  ^  1881  d;  p.  136,  137.  4 
303  <2,  « ;  p.  163-16<^,  ^  350,  Nos 
64-70. 

their  diseaaes,  p.  93,  ^  lS8i  d;  p  98. 
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rianta — ccntinutd. 

^  191  a;  p.  322,  ^^9Bc:  p.  474, 475, 
4  733 /-t. 

analogy  traced  between  the  process 
of  regeneration  in  inferior  animab, 
of  the  stages  horn,  6cc.,  and  of  rep- 
aration, ingrafting,  dec.,  of  plants, 
and  the  onion  of  woonds  by  the  ad- 
hesive process,  and  the  d^ndence 
of  the  latter  upon  inflammation 
through  the  coincidence  in  the  sim- 
ultaneoos  eflfusion  of  lymph  around 
the  wall  of  an  abscess,  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  the  institution  of  the  ul- 
cerative process  in  the  direction  of 
the  surface,  and  the  ultimate  cica- 
trization, and  thence  a  close  analogy 
between  the  vital  constitution  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  their  moibid 
states,  through  an  example  parallel 
to  an  abscess,  which  is  presented  by 
the  stem  of  trees,  when  circum- 
scribed disease  is  set  up  beneath 
the  surface,  p.  88,  ^  185 ;  p.  470,  ^ 
729  a ;  p.  471-^76,  ^  732-783 ;  p. 
479,  ^  741  h. 
Plants  .AND  Animals, 

their  fundamental  distim;tion,  p.  15,  ^ 
11-14  ft;  p.  17-20,^18. 

their  composition,  p.  16,  ^  12 ;  p.  17- 
20,  MS ;  p.  23-28,  ^  34-53.    See, 
also.  Plants,  and  Organic  Life. 
Pneumooastkic  Nerve, 

appertains  to  organic  life.    See  Nerv- 
ous Power. 
Pollen, 

analogous  to  semen.     See  Semen,  and 
Ovum. 
Poultices,  Warm, 

their  uses,  and  mode  of  operating,  p. 
681-683. 
Portal  Circulation.    See  Circulation, 

Portal. 
Potash,  Tartrate  of.    See  Cathartics, 

and  Theraivbutics. 
Potash,  Super-tartrats   of.     See  Ca- 
thartics, and  Remedial  Action. 
Predictions — in  medical  philosophy,  ^  6^ 
a,  131, 500/.  8546^,896,971,  1006  gr. 
Practice  of  Medicine, 

how  taught  in  Hospitals.     See  Hos- 
pital Reports  and  Precepts. 
Predisposition  to  Disease, 

author's  theory  of,  p.  47-49,  ^  75-81  ; 
p.  87,  ^  181  ;  p.  368,  (^  669 ;  p.  420- 
427,  ^  654-666  ;  p.  429, 430,  ^  674  d ; 
p.  669,  670,  ^  902  i. 
Principles, 

importance  of,  p.  4,  ^  3,  4 ;  p.  331,  ^ 
600  o;  p.  489,  ^766  6. 

consistency,  a  test  of,  p.  1,  ^  ;  P  3, 
^  2  c;  p.  331,  ^  600  o;  p.  489,  <f 
756  b.  See,  also,  Vitalism  and 
SoLiDisM,  and  Physiology  and  Or- 
«ANic  Chemistry,  ControBted. 


Principles — anUmued. 
in  meHdnt,  from  their  diTeraiiy  cad 
discrepancy,  foim  no  test  of  the 
ligfatsof  meanberBhipof  the  meidiea] 
profeasioo,  p.  77,  noU  ;  p.  515,  ^  819 
k;  p.  689,  4  835;  p.  540,  «  851 ;  p. 
658,^878. 
an  intnidactofy  exposition  oi;  p.  1-15, 
41-6. 

Problems, 
one  for  Organic  Chemistry^  p.  281-383, 

4  450  drA&lJ;  p.  330,  4  500  «. 
another  for  BUntal  Materialumj  p.  84, 
85,  4  175  e;  p.  155,  ^  349  e;  p.  281, 
4  450«;  p.  329,  4  500  ss. 
another  for  Atheism,  p.  16,  4  14  t. 

Profkssi<9m,  Medical,   uc   Eumops   and 
THE  United  Statbs, 
their  relative  merits.     See  Medical 
Education. 

Propbrties  of  Life.     See  Vital  Prop 
brtibs. 

Pbotbim,  a^ 

an  important "  instnmwnt**  in  Organic 
Chemistry,  p.  17-20,  ^  18  ;  p.  28,  ^ 
63c;  p. 219-222,  ^  409  ^  b ;  p.  763, 
^  1106  a.  See,  also,  Mb'cDKR^s  Re- 
ply to  Liebio,  coNcsmNiifo  Tbutb 
AND  Protein.     Londanj  1846. 

Pboximatb  OB  Pathological  Cause  or 
Disease, 
general  consideration  of,  p.  427-434. 
founded  upon  physiological  laws,  which 
exclude  all  chemical  and  humoni 
doctrines  from  pathology  and  then- 
peutics,  ^  2,  6,  63,  74,.  80.  117,  129 
A,  133  e,  137.  143,  149-156,  163,  169 
/,  177-182,  224-231,  233*.  28S-295, 
335,  350f ,  360,  384-387,  393,  422- 
424,  427,  447  6,  500,  614.  524  d,  527, 
529  6,  649,  561,  573-630.  638.  638^, 
639  a,  671,  674,  680,  686  6.  705,  720 
e,/,  741,  745,  747-761,  768.  772  c, 
785,  787,  792.  795,  801  c,  808,  822. 
839. 847, 852-856.  858,  862,  863  d-h, 
884,  889  a-/,  n,  895-902,  906,  912 

Proximate  Principles  op  Ohoanic  Cob 

POUNDS, 

their  reputed  nature,  p.  29,  ^  54  i. 
are  chemical  transformatioDs,  p    I8 
19,  H8 ;  p.  28,  29,  ^  63  ^-54  a.      ' 
their  true  nature,  p.  24,  25    ^  42-44  • 
p.  27,  ^  63 ;  p.  40-42,  ^  65-66. 
Pulse, 
in  its   relation    to    disease     d    443- 
448.  '    ^ 

Pus, 
depends  upon  inflammation.     See  Iit- 

PLAMMATION,  aud  DesIGN. 

Putrefaction, 
its  causes  and  peculiarities,  p  28-^1 

^  54-69  :  p  34-36,  ^  62.      See,  alsol 

Nitrookn. 
its  principal  cause  evinces  that  it  a 

not  concerned  in  digestion  nor  ia 
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Putrefaction — continued. 

any  process  of  organic  life,  Und. 
See,  also,  Diocstign. 

more  philosophically  the  cause  of  tbo 
explosion  of  gunpowder  than  of  di- 
gestion or  of  the  waste  of  living 
bodies,  p.  35,  ^  62  e.  See,  also, 
DioKSTioN,  Chemical  Theory  of,  and 
Physiology  o/,  and  DEcoaiPosiTioN, 
Vital. 

incompatible  with  life,  p.  16,  ^  17 ;  p. 
105,  ^  321  ;  p.  533,  534,  ^  843. 
Stahl  and  Junkbb  define  "  life  as  a 
state  opposite  to  putridity.'* 

rapid  in  dead  animal  compounds,  p. 
3^,^  62  c;  p.  96,  ^  189  c. 

takes  place  under  organic  conditions, 
p.  28,  ^  54  a. 

promoted  mostly  by  nitrogen  gas,  p. 
34-36,  ^  62. 

important  in  the  philosophy  of  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Humoralism,  p.  167- 
170,  ^  350,  Nos.  29-39  ;  p.  172,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  44,  45;  p.  179,  ^  350)  c; 
p.  181,  ^  350)  e ;  p.  199,  200,  ^  365 ; 
p.  514,  ^  819  0,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 ;  p.  517, 
^821  c;  p.  529,^835. 
Pylobus, 

admits  the  passage  of  solid  food,  dec, 
through  morbid  changes  of  irritabil- 
ity, p.  99,  ^  192. 


QUINIA, 

its  therapeutical  uses,  with  various 
relative  considerations,  p.  593-607. 


Racbs  of  Mankiitd, 

evince  the  influences  of  climate,  dec, 
without  any  remarkable  physiologi- 
cal* but  greater  moral,  distinctions, 
p.  391-393. 
Reason, 

its  great  characteristics,  judgment  and 
'      reflection,  p.  123,  ^  241  6;  p.  124,  4 
241  c. 

the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  soul,  p. 
123,  ^  241  a ;  p.  124,  ^  241  c. 

contrasted  with  instinct,  p.  123,  124,  ^ 
241  b,  c. 

its  alliance  to  instinct,  p.  123,  124,  ^ 
241  c. 

as  associated  with  instinct,  a  connect- 
ing moral  medium  between  man  and 
anmials,  p.  123,  ^  241  c. 

the  connecting  link  between  man  and 
his  Maker,  p.  124,  ^  241  e.  See, 
also,  TsuTH. 

a^hor's  proof  from,  in  connection  with 
'aMimd  of  the  identity  a  mankind 


Reason— continued. 

in  respect  to  species,  p.  123,  4  241 
c,  note.    See,  also,  Instinct. 

Reflkx  Action, 
its  general  philosophy  known  in  former 
times;  its  mechanism  and  physio- 
logical laws  lately  determined,  p 
m,  ^  462-465;  p.  320,  ^  494  dd; 
p.  362,  4  530.  See,  also,  NEHvont 
Power,  Sensibility,  Sympathetic, 
and  Sympathy. 

Relations,  Sympathetic, 
of  a  general  nature,  p.  58,  ^  129 ;  p. 
63,  ^  137 ;  p.  64-66,  ^  140-143.    See, 
also.  Sympathy,  Ganglionic  System, 
and  Nebvgus  Power. 
mechanical,  p.  59,  ^  129  k. 

Remedial  Action,  or  Modus  Opebandi 
or  Remedies, 
considered  critically,  p.  66 1-689.    See, 
also.  Remedies,  cormdered  generally^ 

dLC 

Remedies, 

the  cause  of  their  difl!*erences,  p.  27,  ^ 
52 ;  p.  68,  <i  155.  See,  also,  Anal- 
ogies. 

their  specific  relations  to  organs,  p.  63, 
(i  137;  p.  66,  ^  143.  See,  also, 
Adaptation,  Law  of. 

their  action  accords  with  the  existing 
condition  of  the  vital  states,  p.  3,  ? 
2  b;  p.  59,  <i  129  g^;  p.  66-69,  ^ 
144-156 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  98,  ^  191 
b;  p.  122,  ^  240;  p.  437-442,  ^  68& 
686.  See,  also,  Pathology,  and 
Therapeutics. 

analogous  in  action  to  morbific  causes, 
p.  542,  ^  854 ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895* 
901.  See,  also,  Remedial  Action, 
and  Analogies. 

their  capabilities,  effects,  and  doses,  to  be 
known  only  by  their  trial  under  vari* 
ous  conditions  of  human  maladies, 
and  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  careful 
reference  to  their  virtues  and  to  the 
existing  pathological  conditions,  p.  3, 
4  2  c  ;  p.  63,  ^  137  d;  p.  65,  ^  143c; 
p.  67,  4  150,  151 ;  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p. 
148,  ^  334  ;  p.  417,  ^  650 ;  p.  428,  f^ 
671-674  a;  p.  430-433,  ^  675,  676 
a;  p.  434,  ^  680 ;  p.  437-442,  ^  685, 
686;  p.  459,  ^  705;  p.  464,  ^  712, 
713;  p.  486,  ^750  6;  p.  488,  ^766  ft; 
p.  528,  ^  831 ;  p.  541,  542,  ^  854 ;  p. 
543,  ^  857 ;  p.  546,  ^  859 ;  p.  647,  ^ 
863  d;  p.  565,  ^  889/,  gi  p.  567- 
569,  ^  899  l-fnm;  p.  572-674,  ^  890 

•  dyC;  p.  575,  576,  ^  890  A-/;  p.  677. 
578,  ^  890  m;  p.  680,  681,  \  890^ 
e-g;  p.  584,  $  891  d;  p.  686-68^  ^ 
891  h-p;  p.  690-693,  ^891i;  p  697- 
600,  ^  892  c,  df  p.  608-610,  4  892^ 
e,  d ;  p.  613,  i  898^  6;  p.  616,  ^  892^ 
e,f!  p.  61»,4892ir;  p.  028.^8921 
e;  p.  626,  ^  892}  /;  p.  628,  629,  « 
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Remedies— cimhMMii. 

urn  9-«;  p.  680,  4  8Mi ;  pi  63S- 
daft,4898i*H;;  p.  e87-«30»  ^  8m 
€^;  p.  64ft,4808e;p.649»660,$ 
W3A,<;  p.6fl8,0M,fM8im«;p. 
067,«68,4M8«;  p.  60S,  idS, 4 SOS- 
SOT;  p.  664,  f  000;  p.  670^08,  ^ 
005;  p.684-668,4005|Ke;  |.60S, 
608,  4  015-081 ;  p.  600-700,  \  080- 
085 ;  p.  708,  708,  4  080-048 ;  p.  707, 
4  048,  040 ;  p.  711-715,  4  058-060 ; 
p.  784,  4  061  «;  p.  786,  4  061  «,  i; 
p.  788-784»  4071-075,  MiCM«ik 

the  philosophy  of  their  wtioii  con- 
Bidinred  generally,  sad  under  Ttrioos 
aspects,  p.  8,  4  8  ft;  p.  87,  458;  p. 
44,472;  p.  45,  4  78;  p.  55,  4  117; 
p.  50,  4  180  il;  p.  61, 4  188  c;  p.  68, 
4  137;  p.  65,  4  148;  p.  67,  4  UO- 
158  ;>  78, 4  188 ;  p.  87, 4^  177-188 ; 
p.  80,  4  188  c;  p.  08,  4  101  s,  ft;  p. 
00,  4  108;  p.  101-104,  4  801-304; 
p.  100-111, 4  828-8881 ;  p.  881-885, 
4  405-511;  p.  405-418,  4  888;  p. 
540,  4  851 ;  p.  668-665,  4  80IM01. 
See,  also,  Rimsdul  Aonov,  amr 
Hdatd  eriiiatUy, 

do  not  operate  by  absorption,  p.  801- 
814,  4  481-4881 ;  p.  818-881,  4  404. 
See,  also,  HuxoaUiXtv,  RsmmAL 
AoTioir,  Akalooubi,  and  AftiPTA- 
Tioa,  Law  op. 

shown  not  to  act  nponainrehemieal  or 
physical  principle  by  the  Tariety  of 
agents  which  will  remove  a  common 
form  of  disease,  as  the  intennittent 
fever,  or  as  iodine,  mercury,  quinia, 
dec,  will  alike  induce  absorption  of 
lymph  in  indurated  enlargements  of 
the  liver,  dec,  p.  133,  4  291 ;  P-  603, 
604,  4  802  A,  kk;  p.  615,  616,  4  892| 
/;  p.  677-679,  4  904  d.  See,  also, 
Absorption. 

are  constantly  influenced  by  the  order 
of  their  application,  ii(  aupra.  See, 
also,  Thbrapbuticb,  and  Adapta- 
tion, Law  or. 

action  of,  oftei  depends  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  antecedent  and  subsequent 
remedies,  tftui,  dec. 

can  not  be  isolated  from  a  consecutive 
series,  and  each  one  studied  in  its  ef- 
fects by  itself.  See  general  Thera- 
PBUTioB,  Bloodlrttino,  aud  Rrxe- 
dial  Action. 
Respiration, 

physiology  of,  and  its  comprehensive 
exemplification  of  remote  sympathy, 
p.  825-328,  4  500  e-m. 

in  organic  chemistry,  the  oaose  of  all 
motions,  processes,  and  results,  the 
cause  of  itself,  and  the  cause  of 
death,  p.  178,  4  350,  No.  46.  See, 
also,  Coxsosifosr. 


the  death  of  oifaiiie  4 
4  440  M,  No.  IS. 

RSVBLATION, 


iiiii7,fL9a^ 


with  the  oonatitiitioB  and] 
na  of  natoTBt  aad  theiri 
indiqiennbftB  to  tlia  pnMeaa  ef 
tnith,aiidofacieBoe,pi  l(414c; 
p.88,434r^;  p.34,4»c,  ^4% 
4  74;  p.  40,  4  81  ;  p.  86,  4  l»rf.- 
p.  18fr-188, 4  808-8081;  pi  174-188, 
4850HI58;  p.817,  4408«;  |l401. 
4  682  ft.    See^  alao,  DsaoM. 

Revulsion, 
objections  to  the  doctrine  c<  p.  8S1  • 
656,480811. 

RocHKLLB  Salts.   See  CATHABTws^TVn- 
BAPBimosy  dec. 

Rusk,  Bbnjamdi, 
On  Bloodletting  in  Tariooa  fbima  of 
disease,  and  at  aU  area,  |  994, 999, 
1010  ft,  1017  c    Non  F  f,  pt  1185. 


Saunb  CATRAanos.    See  the  aevsial 
Denominationa. 

Sap, 
compoeed  of  the  same  aeventeen  ele- 
ments as  blood,  p.  88,  4  34-37 ;  p. 
24,4  41.42. 
its  motion  shown  to  be  it  vital  process 
by  direct  observation,  and  by  the 
variety  of  unique  eliminations  firom 
the  sap,  p.  24,  4  41,  42 ;  p.  134,  4 
293;  p.  224-227, 4  409  ^-411.  Sec, 
also,  Assimilation,  ABsoapnoN. 
Capillaries,  and  Plants. 

Science, 
must  keep  itself  within  the  fundament- 
al restraints  of  Revelation  ;    see 
Revelation. 

Sarsaparilla.    See   Altbrativks,    Io- 
dine, and  Remedul  Action. 

Scaxmony.    See  Cathartics,  and  Thb- 
rapbutics. 

Schools  op  Medicine, 
three  :  Physiolo^cal  or  Vital,  Chemi- 
cal, and  Chemico-phjTsiolofficaL  p 
6,  7,44i»ne. 
the  Physiological  contradistingoiah  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  Nature,  p.  6,  4 
4^  a ;  the  Chemical  confound  organ- 
ic and  inorganic  Nature,  p.  6,  ^  4^  ft ; 
the  Chemico-physioloffical  compro- 
mise philosophy,  p.  7, 4  4^  c ;  p.  197. 
4  361. 

SSCRBTION, 

the  function  upon  which  nutrition  and 
growth  immediately  depend  ;  better 
designated  as  Appropriation,  p  S17 
-227,  4  40(M11. 
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Secretion — continued. 
chemical  philosophy  of,  p.  198-170,  ^ 
350,  N08.  31,  32,  37,  38,  39 ;  p.  180- 
»  182,^350]^,/  See,aUo,CoMBU8TioN. 

SlCRBTIONS  AND  ExCRSTIOlfS, 

terms  applied  to  the  products  of  the 
functions,  and  used,  at  present,  in 
their  moihid  acceptation,  and  as 
supplying  symptoms,  p.  460-455,  ^ 
690-694f 
Sbdatives, 

their  uses  and  mode  of  action,  p.  583- 
593,  ^  891-891  k ;  P-  681-683,  ^  905  b. 
See,  also,  Nahcotics,  HrDROci.iinc 
Acid,  and  Analooibs. 
Sbbd, 

its  state  of  life,  p.  30,  ^  67 ;  p.  97,  ^ 
190^. 

'evinces  great  Design,  p.  66,  ^  123 ;  p. 
97,  ^  190  6.     See,  also,  Otum. 
Sbmbn, 

a  vital  stimulus,  p.  44-46,  ^  72-73  ;  p. 
47-49,  4  76-80  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  *. 

acts  upon  the  ovum,  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p. 
97,  ^  190  b, 

transmits  disease,  p.  47-49,  ^  76-80. 

its  analogies  with  other  vital  agents, 
p.  45,  ^  73,  74  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

imparts  constitutional  peculiarities,  p. 
44,  4  72. 

Ticarious,p.60,^8d6.  See,  also,  Otum. 
Sbneka, 

its  merits  in  croup,  p.  638,  ^  892|  /. 
Sbnna, 

objections  to  its  common  use  ;  see 
Cathartics,  and  Therapbutics. 
Sensation, 

its  philosophy,  p.  89,  ^  186,  188  b ;  p. 
100-103,  (f  194-204  ;  p.  280-283,  ^ 
450-451. 

of  three  kinds,  common^  specific,  and 
sympathetic,  p.  280-283,  ^  450-451. 

common,  the  cause  of  pain,  and  uni- 
versal, p.  100,  ^  198  ;  p.  281,  ^  450  d. 

specific,  the  function  of  the  senses,  and 
the  fountain  of  knowledge,  p.  100, 
^  199;  p.  281,  ^460  e. 

sympathetic,  concurs  with  the  nervous 
power  in  producing  the  function  of 
remote  sympathy,  p.  101-103,  ^  201 
-204 ;  p.  107,  108,  ^  227 ;  p.  282- 
284,  ^  461-463  ;  p.  290,  291,  ^  462- 
467  ;  p.  323-332,  ^  600. 

sympathetic  develops  the  nervous  (low- 
er, p.  101,  ^  201  ;  p.  107,  ^  227. 

common  aftd  specific  terminate  in  the 
brain,  and  end  in  exciting  percep- 
tion, p.  100,  ^  196,  199^  :  p.  101,  ^ 
201  ;  p.  280-282,  ^  450  c-461  b. 

common  and  specific  require  the  exer- 
cise of  perception,  p.  124,  ^  241  i ; 
p.  281,  ^  460  €. 

9ymwUhetic  ^lay  terminate  in  any  part 
Of  the  nervous  system,  does  not  af- 
fisct  peroeptum,  but  ends  in  exciting 


Sensation — continued. 

the  nervous  power,  p.  101-103,  ^  201 
-204 ;  p.  107,  108,  ^  227 ;  p.  124,  < 
242  ;  p.  281-287,  ^  451-459  a ;  p 
321,  ^  497 ;  p.  323-332,  ^  600  ;  p. 
342,  343,  §  616, 616  d,  Nos.  3,  4 :  p. 
349,  ^  520-622 ;  p.  353,  ^  624  d,  Nos. 
4,  6,  6. 

common  and  specific  may  result  in  the 
development  of  the  nervous  power 
by  exciting  the  mental  emotions 
along  with  perception,  when  the 
emotion  develops  the  nervous  pow- 
er, or  sympathetic  may  be  in  simul- 
taneous operation  through  nerves 
of  organic  life,  p.  101,  ^  201  a ;  p. 
103,  ^  209  ;  p.  341,  ^  614  m.  See, 
also.  Pain,  and  Mental  Emotions. 

sympathetic  is  appropriated  exclusively 
to  organic  life  in  animals,  since  the 
nervous  power  operates  upon  irrita- 
bility in  developing  motion,  and  mo- 
bility in  its  functions  in  animal  life 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  same 
property  in  organic  life,  p.  89,  ^  188 
a;  p.  103,  ^  208;  p.  HO,  ^  233;  p. 
126,  127.  ^  258-260 ;  p.  323-332.  ^ 
50O ;  p.  349,  ^  619 ;  p.  671,  i  903. 
See,  also.  Nervous  Power. 

common  and  specific  depend  mostly 
upon  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  p.  101, 
102,  ^  201. 

sympathetic  depends  mostly  upon  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  ganglionic 
and  pneumogastric  nerves,  p.  102,  ^ 
201  e. 

sympathetic  is  necessary  to  reflected 
motion,  but  never  operates  when 
motion  is  generated  by  causes  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, p.  101,  ^  201  ;  p.  107,  108,  ^ 
227 ;  p.  671,  ^  903,  and  ut  eit. 

what  is  its  chemical  rationale  in  con- 
nection with  Perception  and  Sympa- 
thy, p.  85,  ^  176  c;  p.  165,  ^  349  «; 
p.  281,  ^  460 ;  p.  329,  330,  ^  600  n 
Sensibilftt, 

peculiar  to  animals,  p.  100,  ^  194. 

**  organic**  is  irritability,  p.  99,  ^  193 ; 
p.  101,^201  a;  p.  671,  ^903. 

the  great  inlet  of  knowledge,  p.  100,  ^ 
195  ;  p.  281,  ^  450  e. 

receives  and  transmits  impressions,  p. 
46,  ^  74  a;  p.  89,  ^  188  b;  p.  93-96, 
^  188^  <i-189  c;  p.  100,  ^  195;  p. 
101-103,  ^  201-204 ;  p.  281-283,  ^ 
450  ^-451 ;  p.  671,  ^  903. 

its  organs,  the  nerves,  p.  100,  ^  190 ; 
p.  280,  ^  460  &. 

is  of  three  kinds,  p.  100,  ^  196 ;  p.  280, 
^A60a. 

common,  belongs  to  all  parts;  the 
source  of  psun ;  generally  dormant 
in  organio  life,  but  roused  by  dis- 
ease, p.  100,  i  198. 
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jneeilfe,  peculiar  to  the  aenaet ;  exqai- 
•itely  sotceptiUe,  but  rendeied  ob- 
tuse by  disease,  p.  100,  f  199 ;  p. 
S81,  ^  460  ^ 

eemnum  and  tpec^  relative  to  the 
brain,  or  its  eqoiTalent,  ahme  as  their 
center;  the  sources  of  tnie  sensa- 
tion ;  re<iaire  the  exercise  of  per- 
ception, p.  89,  i  168  b;  p.  100,  ^ 
199^;  p.  980,  4460. 

t^mfoikitiej  an  element  of  remote 
sympathy,  p.  46,  4  74  •;  p.  89,  4 
188  a;  p.  101-108,  4  901-904;  p. 
104,4909;  p.989-484^4461«-468; 

E.  671,  4  903 ;  is  relatiTO  to  the 
rain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganalionic 
system,  as  its  centers,  p.  lOl,  103, 
4  901 ;  p.  987,  4  4fi9.  See,  also, 
SavBATioN,  fvmfmiheiic  majf  UnKm- 
€U,  dec. ;  eflects  oi,  reflected  ftom 
nerroos  centers,  p.  89,  4  188  «;  p. 
101,  4  901 ;  p.  108,  4  987;  p.  399- 
989,  4  600;  necessary  to  reflected 
motion,  ibid;  resides  eq^edaUy  in 
the  sjmpathetic  and  pnenmogastric 
nerres,  p.  109,  4  901  e;  p.  104,  4 
909 ;  does  not  invdlTe  true  sensa- 
tion or  perception,  p.  101,  4  901  b; 
p.  103,  4  S04. 
possesses  modifications  analogous  to 
those  of  irritability,  p.  100,  4  900 ; 
p.  108,4  203;  p.  108,  4887. 
emmmm,  low  in  the  nenrons  centers,  p. 

107,  4  884. 
less  in  trunks  than  nervous  ramifica- 
tions, p.  107,  4  224 ;  p  347.  4  516  d, 
No.  11 ;  p.  521«  4  826  d. 
its  general  relations  to  external  ob- 
jects, p.  53,  4  100 ;  p.  398-400,  4 
626-630. 
Sbrous  Tisiub.    See  Tisiuii. 
Sekum.    See  Inplamiiation. 
Sbton, 
philosophy  of  its  operation  applied  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  morbific 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  679-681. 
Sex,  p.  393-394. 
Sexual  Organs, 
their  relations  to  organic  life,  dtc., 
p.  65,  66,  4  118-181.    See,  also, 
Youth. 
Sleep, 
how  explained  in  materialism,  p.  86, 

4175  c;  p.  389,  330,  ^  600  n. 
awaking  from  disproves  materialism, 
p.  85,  4  176  e. 
Soda,  Sulphate  op.     See  Cathartics, 

and  Therapeutics. 
Soda,  Muriate  of.     See  Astrinoents, 

and  Remedial  Action. 
Solar  Spectrum, 
physiologically    and    chemically    ap- 
pUed,  p  98-95,  4  188}  d;  p.  116,  4 
834« 


Sdar  Spectrum— coMCMMd. 

its  inviaihie  nys,  p.  91,  4  isai4;  p 
116,4834s.  See, also, AiiALMns 
SounsM,   * 

the  basis  of  medicine,  p,  1,  4  1-    See^ 

also,  TiTAUSIC  AMD  SftlJIWSM, 

Soul, 

created  after  atmeliire,  |i.  81»  4  170  a. 

a  atinmhis  of  the  fanin,  p.  8ft,  4  17B  c 

that  judgment,  reflection,  and  perae^ 

tion,  reqnire,  for  their  ezeroae,  ttt 

co-operatioo  of  the  brain,  is  anakfiD- 

any  inferable  ftom  the  maniAat  COB- 

currenoe  of  the  nervons  qratess  with 

the  will  in  Toluntanr  motioo,  n.  881, 

4461«.    See,  also,  MivD,  and  NsB^ 

ous  Powxa, 

SoMNAHSUUtX, 

subjects  oC,  between  the  aHeepkag  a&d 
wakinff  state;  apeecfa  incohennt: 
radonsl  Acuity  donnant%  iaslinn 
mostly,  but  feeUy,  operative.  See 
AinaAL  ItfAOHBTisif,  Kkmmom^  aad 
iKsniroT, 
**8rmcuLUTi9B**  nr  Mbdioimb, 

not  founded  in  philosophy,  p.  687,  4 
9061  b;  p.  781,  788,  4  960  c,  d. 
SpBoino  Action, 

illustrated  by  remedial  and  moihiie 
agents,  p.  417,  4  660;  p.  484,  4  M8 
a;  p  430,  4 676,  676  a;  p.  487-488^ 
4  764-766;  p  548,  4  854  c ;  p  66iL 
4  870  oa;  p  668,  4  888  s;  p  697, 
4  898  e;  p  668-666,  4  S95-901;  p 
676-679,  4  904  cd    See,  also,  Atr 

TBRATITEt,  SUd  AnaLOQIBS. 

Spermatozoa, 

the  supposed  germ,  p.  43,  4  67. 
Spbincter  Muscles, 
held  in  contraction  by  the  nenrous 
power,  p.  Ill,  4  833^;   P-  339,  4 
514^. 
illustrate  the  law  of  prolonged  mflo- 
ence,  ibid,  and  p.  344,  346,  4  516  d, 
N0.6;  p. 486,  4666;  p  670,  4903ifc. 
physiology  of  their  contraction  applied 
pathologically  and  therapeutu^y, 
ibidf  and  Remedial  Action. 
Spinal  Cord, 
its  general  physiological  laws,  p.  898- 
296,  4  473-475. 
Sponge,  Burned,  Veobtaslb  .^THiopt, 
and  Coo*t  Liter  Oil,  p.  619,  4  893|. 
Spontaneous  Generation.    See  Gbnes- 

ATiON,  Spontaneous. 
Squill.     See   Expectorants,    Tbbra- 
peutics,  Emetics,  Diuretics*   and 
Remedul  Action. 
Stethoscope, 

its  advantages,  p.  640,  4  892}  k. 
Stimulants, 

their  uses,  dec,  p.  579-683. 
Stimuli,  Vital,  p.  21,  4  V  ;  P-  68, 4  196k 
137;  p90,  4188i. 
eyery  put  haa  ita  own,  p.  68,  4  186 
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Stimuli,  Vital — conttmud. 
of  one  part  offensiTe  to  other  parts,  p. 

63,  ^  137. 
certain  natural  ones  acted  upon  and 

appropriated  to  various  uses,  p.  90, 

^  188^  c;  p.  107-111,  ^  226-233). 
their  adaptation  to  parts,  p.  62,  ^  136 ; 

p.  63,  ^  137  c.     See,  also.  Vital 

Agents,  and  Analooikb. 
Stomach, 
alone  generates  a  digestive  fluid,  p.  62, 

^  135  a;  p.  191,  192,  ^  353 ;  p.  229, 

H19. 
induction  from,  of  the  vital  nature  of 

decarbonization  of  the  blood,  p.  229, 

230,  ^  419, 420.    See,  also,  Cahbon, 

and  Mucous  Tissue. 
its'  peculiar  product  artificially  pre- 
pared, p.  197-202,  ^  362-376i. 
Its  variety  of  structure  and  compre- 
hensive relations  in  the  function  of 

assimilation,  p.  140-147,  ^  305-330. 
formative  not  destructive,  p.  15,  ^  13, 

14;  p.  16,  ^  16-18;  p.  24,  ^  42;  p. 

30,  ^  59  ;  p.  33,  ^  60  ;  p.  135,  ^  301 ; 

p.  143,  ^  322 ;  p.  196,  ^  360, 361 ;  p. 

200,^374,375. 
chemical  theory  of  its  function  of  digee- 

Hon,  p.  167-170,  ^  850,  Nos.  29-34 ; 

p.  197-199,  ^  362-364^. 
its  usual  unaltered  state  after  death, 

adverse  to  the  chemical  theory  of 

digestion,  ut  supra. 
Story, 
his  opinion  of  the  times,  p.  203-207,  ^ 

376)  a. 
Stramonium.    See  Aconitk,  dec. 
Strength  and  Weakness,  or  D^rility, 
in  what  they  consist,  p.  370-372,  ^  569 ; 

p.  312,  313,  4  487^,  4. 
Structure, 
its  physical  and  vital  characteristics, 

p.  50-73,  ^  83-b63. 
important  to  be  known  in  its  sensible 

and  functional  character,  p.  51,  ^  83  e. 
its  minuteness,  unimportant  to  know, 

p.  59,  60,  ^  131. 
composed  of  Tissues,  p.  52,  ^  85-88. 

See,  also,  Tissues. 
its  vital  characteristics,  p.  52-78.    See, 

also,  Tissues. 
in  plants  and  animals,  how  different,  p. 

54,  55,  ^  107-117;   p.   134-140,  ^ 

293-304.     See,  also,  Plants. 
of  organic  beings,  heterogeneous,  p. 

20,  ^  29. 
its  ultimate  intricacy,  p.  59,  ^  130. 
created  before  life,  p.  81,  ^  170. 
Strychnia, 
effects  on  the  nervous  system,  see  Ac- 
onite, dtc. 

SUDORIFICS, 

the  term  objectionable,  p.  250,  251,  ^ 
441  c;  p.  335-341,  ^  512-514;  p. 
647,  ^868  li;  p.  550,  ^  863e;  p.  630, 
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^  892)  b ;  p.  661-664,  ^  894-900 ;  p. 
666-669.  ^  902  6,  t;  p.  678,  ^  904  <£, 
dec. ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a,  h,  944  a. 

many  agents,  like  hot  water,  dec,  may 
induce  far  ^eater  diaphoresis  than 
the  antimonials  and  ipecacuanha ;  the 
former  excite  the  circulation,  the 
latter,  like  loss  of  blood,  depress  it, 
and  perspiration  is  in  proportion ; 
the  former  of  no  useful  effect  or  in- 
jurious, the  latter  profoundly  cura- 
tive, ibid.  See,  also,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, and  Alteratives. 

the  author^s  philosophy  of  nervous  in- 
fluence places  the  phenomena  of  pete- 
chial effusions  of  blood  under  the 
skin  during  the  operation  of  emetics 
upon  physiological  grounds,  as  it 
does,  in  the  same  way,  the  supposed 
miracle,  implied  by  the  expression, 
"  and  his  sweat  was,  as  it  werCf  ^eat 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground."  In  this  case  the  emo 
tions  were  peculiar  and  violent,  and 
operated  in  their  compound  aspect, 
according  to  the  explanations  which 
occur  at  p.  631,  ^  892)  b,  and  ut 
supra.  See,  also,  Nervous  Power, 
Mental  Emotions,  Analogies,  Cap- 
illaries, Emetics,  and  Sweat. 
Also,  other  facts  and  illustrations 
relative  to  the  secretion  of  blood  by 
the  skin,  piamater,  dec^  in  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol. 
i.,  p.  371-384  {pathology  of  spontanea 
ous  hemorrhage);  p.  683-690,  {en- 
dosmose  and  exosmose);  vol.  ii.,  p. 
546-566,  {philosophy  of  spontaneous 
hemorrhage.) 
Suppuration, 

a  result  of  inflammation,  instituted  for 
great  final  causes,  p.  471-474,  ^  780 
-733  ;  p.  546-551,  ^  862,  863. 

variable  according  to  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  pathological  states,  p.  478- 
480,  ^  740,  741  ;  p.  484,  ^  748  ;  p. 
536^539,  4  847  c-848. 

occurs,  in  a  special  product,  upon  mu- 
cous surfaces  without  ulceration, 
and  farther  illustrative  of  final  caus- 
es, p.  472,  ^  733  a. 
Sweat, 

an  excreted  product,  p.  230,  ^  420-422. 

considered  inJts  relation  to  disease,  p. 
451,  452 ;  Und  to  physiological  in- 
fluences, see  Sudorifics,  and  Ex- 
cretion. 

coincidence  between,  and  mucus  and 
carbon,  as  products  of  organization, 
p.  230,  ^  420.    See,  also,  Mucous 
Tissue. 
Sympathetic  Influences, 

laws  of,  p.  66,  $  118,  115,  117;  p.  56, 
^  120,  124 ;  p.  57,  ^25 ;  p.  58,  59, 
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Sympathetic  Influences— con/tmi^i. 

^  129  ;  p.  6a-66,  ^  137-143 ;  p.  67, 
68,  ^  149-162;  p.  106-111,  ^  222- 
233|;  p.  321-341,  ^496-514;  p.  405 
-412,  ^  638  ;  p.  66l-«89,  ^  894-905^ ; 
p.  692,  693,  ^  914-921 ;  p.  698,  699, 
^  929-935  ;  p.  702-711,  ^  939-952  ; 
p.  746,  ^  990^  a.  See,  also,  Sympa- 
thy. 

depend,  in  part,  upon  the  nature  of 
tissues,  p.  64,  ^  140-142 :  p.  67,  ^ 
150-152;  p.  73,  ^  163.     See,  also, 
T188UB8. 
Sympathetic  Nerte, 

pervades  all  parts,  p.  54,  55,  ^  111, 
113;  p.  58,  ^  129;  p.  284-289,  ^ 
454-461i.       . 

its  ganglia  to  be  regarded  as  analogous 
to  brain,  especially  in  inferior  ani- 
mals, and  as  contributing  to  gener- 
ate the  nervous  power  in  the  higher 
•rders,  p.  55,  ^13  ;  p.  321,  (f  497  ; 
p.  346,  ^  516  d,  Nos.  8,  9  ;  p.  349, 
350,  ^  520-523 ;  p.  353,  ^  524  d. 

its  prolongation  throuffh  the  chain  of 
ganglia  consists  truly  of  communi- 
cating branches;  thus  making  the 
gangua  so  many  intimately  connect- 
ed centers  of  sympathy ;  ibid,  &c. 

its  eaiiglia,  plexuses,  &«.,  the  media 
of  contiguous  sympathy,  and  more 
or  less  of  remote,  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals, §  473  c,  497,  516  d,  Nos.  3,  4, 
5,  ^  520,  893 ; — the  only  centres  of 
sympathy  in  the  inferior  animals,  ut 
cit. ;  ganglia  shown  to  be  centres  of 
sympathy  by  their  resemblance  to 
brain  ; — shown  by  the  ramifications, 
and  the  interchanges  of  their  nerves  ; 
— shown  by  the  absence  of  brain  and 
spinal  cord  in  all  but  the  higher  an- 
imals ;  ut  cit.t  and  passim. 

this  nerve  subserves  the  functions  of 
organic  life,  maintaining  through  re- 
flex actions  their  harmonious  rela- 
tions, supplying  an  exciting  and  mod- 
ifying influence,  and  thus  also  pro- 
moting the  secretions  and  exalting 
the  vital  states  of  organic  compounds, 
and  supplies  the  stimulus  to  muscu- 
lar fibre  in  organic  life,  ^  113-117, 
22U,  224-226,  2334,  259,  261,  264, 
409  At,  455-46 li,  473  c,  475^,  478  b, 
488K  489,  490,  493  re,  497,  600  g,  »n, 
514/,  516,  Nos.  3,4^,  620,  623-624, 
647i,  746  c,  893  a-e,  893^,  902  c-A, 
904  bb,  905  a,  939/,  942  6,  1059. 
Sympathetic  Relations, 

such  as  are  natural,  (f  129,  137.,  &c. 

morbid,  p.  69,  H29  t ;  p.  64-66,  (J  140 
-143,  147.     Adaptation,  Law  op. 
Sympathies,  Morbid, 

of  the  Inditidual  Tissues ;  see  Tissues. 

oftlu  Compound  Organs ;  See  Organs, 
Compound. 


Sympathy, 

its  general  consideration,  p.  283-9C3, 
^  452-530 ;  p.  412,  ^  638i. 

of  three  kinds,  eoniinuaus,  cmUigwnUf 
and  remoU,  p.  321-335,  ^  495^11. 

contiguous  and  remote  depend  opon  the 
nervous  power,  operating  in  its  con- 
nection with  sympathetie  tensihiUty, 
ibid.  See,  also.  Nervous  Power, 
and  SENsiBiLrrv,  sympathetic. 

continuous,  conunon  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, p.  322,  323,  4  498  ;  p.  351,  « 
524  a.  No.  2. 

its  main  centers,  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals, the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  p. 
323,  ^  499.  See,  also.  Sympathetic 
Nebve,  and  Nbsvous  Power. 

its  physiological  laws  well  settled,  p. 
Ill,  ^234  a. 

not  applied  pathologically  or  therapeu- 
tically, p.  Ill,  4  234  a.  See,  also, 
Humorausm,  and  Oroxnic  Chrmis- 

TRY. 

its  natural  conditions  neglected  or  rid- 
iculed, p.  Ill,  ^2346;  p.  283.  ^4526. 

how  far  expounded  by  the  Author ;  see 
Nervous  Power,  the  Philosopky  of 
its  Operation,  &c. 

admitted  Laws  of,  and  their  applica- 
tion, by  the  Author,  to  pathology  and 
therapeutics,  p,  280-361,  ^  450-^30. 

physiological  Laws  of,  luminoosly  ex- 
pounded by  the  great  Prussian  Phys- 
iologist, p.  341,  ^  514^  b  ;  p.  362,  4 
530. 
Symptoms, 

the  index  of  disease,  p.  434-445. 

certain  special  ones,  p.  442—445. 

mode  of  investig^ating,    p.  430-433,  ^ 
675,  676  a;  p.  437-442,  ^  685,  686  • 
p.  561,  ^  888  a. 
Syncope, 

produced,  not  as  supposed,  by  deficien- 
cy of  blood  at  the  center  of  the  cir- 
culation, or  by  privation  of  nervous 
influence,  but  by  a  strong  determina- 
tion of  the  nervous  power  upon  all 
the  organs  of  circulation  ;  reproduced 
by  the  antecedent  enfeebled  action 
of  those  organs,  p.  304,  305,  6  481 
g,  h;  p.  703-709,  ^  940-951. 

removed  by  the  action  of  the  nervous 
power,  or  by  irritating  the  heart  me- 
chanically, p.  89,  ^  188  a;  p  107, 
108,  ^  226,  227 ;  p.  705,  ^  945. 

T. 
Tables, 
of  Organs  according  to  their  relative 

functions,  p.  67,  ^  125. 
of  Tissues  in  their  order  of  liability  to 

inflammation,  p.  70,  71. 
of  Tissues  as  to  force  of  disease,  p.  72 
of  Tissues  inflamed,  as  to  treatment,  d 
72,  73. 
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Tables — continued. 

of  the  fluid  prodacts  of  secretion,  p. 
218,  ^  406. 
Temperament, 

physiological,  pathological,  and  thera- 
peutical considerations  relative  to, 
p.  383-391,  ^  585-603.  Five,  the 
sanguine,  melancholie,  ch(Uerie,  phUg- 
mcUic,  and  nervout,  ibid. 

philosophy  of,  shown  by  impregnation, 
p.  48,  ^  76 ;  p.  49,  ^  80. 
Theories,  Rival, 

should  be  compared  and  contrasted,  p. 
6-8,  ^  4(,  5 ;  p.  19,  ^  18  «;  p.  131- 
133,  ^  281-295  ;  p.  157-173,  ^  350 ; 
p.  189,  190,  ^  3501  n;  p.  191,  ^  351  ; 
p.  208-217,  9  382-399;  p.  219-227, 
^  408-411 ;  p  238,  ^  438 ;  p.  246,  ^ 
440/;  p.  277,  278,  ^  447*/;  p.  433, 
434,  ^  676  b;  p.  456,  457,  ^  699;  p. 
463,  ^  709;  p.  482,  ^  744;  p.  484,  « 
748;  p.  499,  ^  785;  p.  500-504,  ^ 
786-797 ;  p.  514,  (f  819  a,  Nos.  1-7 ; 
p.  662,  ^  896,  ^LC. ;  p.  690,  ^  906/; 
p.  691,  ^  908-910. 
Theobt, 

natural  to  the  mind,  p.  5,  ^  4  a ;  p.  10, 

inculcated  by  the  Creator,  p.  5,  ^  4  «. 
founded  in  Nature,  p.  5,  4  4  a. 
implies  the  greatest  reference  to  facts, 

P.5.M*. 
should  be  studiously  considered,  p.  5, 

^4b;  p.  10,  ^5i<;. 
undervalued  by  the  ignorant  alone,  p. 

6,  ^4  A. 
true,  or  false,  always  guides  the  igno- 
rant practitioner,  p.  6,  ^  4  b. 
how  to  midce  one,  p.  10,  i  5^  b,  c. 
Therapeutics, 
considered  in  its  varkxis  aspects,  p. 

541-777,  ^  852-1027. 
the  ckemieal  system  of,  p.  176-178,  6 

350|. 
Thought, 
chemical  theory  of;  p.  155,  ^  949  e; 

and  corresponds  with  the  chemical 

theory  of  dielirium  and  wuuum,  p.  243, 

^440c. 
Time, 

the  arbiter  of  right,  p.  68S,  ^  692]  b. 
Tissues, 
of  the  animal  body,  p.  52,  ^  86. 
their  individuality  important,  p.  5S,  ^ 

88;  p.  61,  ^  133;  p.  70,  4  163;  p. 

416,  4  649  b-4.    See,  also,  Vevous  j 

Tissue. 
theii  distinctions  physical  and  rital,  p. 

52,  4  89 ;  p.  61-73,  ^  133-16).  j 

their  union,  p.  52,  ^  89-92.  t 

a  knowledge  of  important  in  medieioe,  ( 

p.  50,  4  83;  p.  61,  ^  132-134;  p.  67, ' 

4  149-152 ;  p.  69-73,  ^  160-163;  p  ' 

353-362,^525-530;  p.466,47»c. 
their  respective  modificatiow  of  life. 


Tissues — continued. 

p.  61-64,  4  133-13S ;  p.  64.  ;  14S, 

p.  416,  417,  4  649  i-tf. 
their  special  products,  p.  62.  }  135 :  pi 

141,4  307. 
their  special  stimuli,  p.  45. 4  T3 :  p.  O; 

4  136 ;  p.  92-a5.  4  ISSf  d. 
their  relative  liability  to  diseasie.  p.  T^ 

72,  4  162. 
their  relative  ibioe  of  disease,  p.  71^  4 

162. 
inflawud,  their  relatiTe  demaads  fer 

bloodletting,  p.  71.  4  162. 
Tissues,  Sympathies  or. 
of  the  individual,  p.  35»-96! 
of  similar,  p.  353-358. 
of  dissimilar,  pu  359, 360. 
^    of  indimdual  im.  their  relaticm  U  escft 

other  m  Compound  Organs^  and  wi 

Entire  OrganSj  p.  360, 361. 
Tobacco, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Leielia  <m  tke 

other,  "tried  somewhat  ejaemiidl/ 

as  substitutes  for  bloodkttmg  ia  m- 

flammaloiy  afiections,'*  p.  71^718, 

4  960  a,  ^;  p.  615,  4  819  b;  p.  5S7. 

4829;  p.  529,  4835;  p.  510.  4  ttl. 
exemplifies  the  laws  of  rite/  haht,  p. 

364,4642-6484;  p.  718, 4 MO «. atfr. 
its  Dse  onwanantaUe  ia  straa^cfasetf 

hernia,  p.  716-718,  4  960  « 
its  limited  ose  as  a  loxmy  ar^xrwAJe 

in  health  only,  p.  71^  i'J^t,  wk 

TOHC  UB, 

as  snpplying  symptoms,  f.  4ld-iM. 
ToMics, 

general  ooosideratioD  U  :a^:r  -uhel 
mode  of  operating,  dee ,  >  £7>-4ri3 
Truth, 

bow  beat  ascertaijMd  aad  cfluduMwiL 

p.2.4  2*;p.»%,4<»<->  *tt 
4  709 ;  p.  616,  ^  819  b.    S0tft.  mm. 
Eebob,  and  Facts. 
its  compass  aad  aatsr^.  >  ll^iifc 
its  fondamental  dkUKtaw  lemt^amr, 

p.  166, 4  ss4^  ?;«,»;  >  'J^:n, 

189, 190. 
can  be  snsrsiiwd  Vf  '£s^  aum^  -u^ 
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Unity  of  Design.     See  Desion. 
Urea, 
its  importance  in  organic  chemistiy,  p. 

228,  ^  417. 
Urinary  Agents, 
their  general  uses,  influences,  &c., 

considered,  p.  683-689.    See,  also, 

Diuretics. 
Urinary  Organs, 
product  of,  inorganic  matter,  p.  228,  ^ 

417  a. 
contribute,  by  depurating  the  blood,  to 

the  process  of  assimUiation,  p.  330, 

M21- 
remarkable  sympathy  between,  and  the 

skin,  p.  330^^2,  ^  421^424.    See, 

also,  Nervous  Power. 
product  of,  very  variable  in  health  and^ 

disease,  p.  232,  233,  ^  425-427. 
but  little  subject  to  disease,  p.  450, 451, 

^691. 
adaptations  to,  of  urinary  agents,  p. 

683-689,  ^  905i. 
Urine, 
its  relations  to  disease,  p.  450,  ^691. 
its  spontaneous  transformations  occur 

as  readily  as  those  of  blood,  p.  228, 

^  417,  &c. 
morbid  states  of,  sufficiently  recognized 

by  inspection,  p.  233,  (f  427  ;  p.  451, 

^691. 
Uterine  Agents, 
considered  in  their  various  therapeuti- 
cal aspects,  p.  683-689.    See,  also, 

Emmenaoooues,  and  Ergot. 
Uva-Ursi,  See  Genito-Urinary Agents. 

V. 

Vegetable  Kingdom, 

essentially  independent  of  the  animal, 
p.  16,  ^  16,  17;  p.  135-138,  ^  300- 
303i.  See,  also.  Plants,  and  Or- 
ganic Life. 

its  importance  to  animals,  p.  15,  ^  11- 
14 ;  p.  16,  «  16 ;  p.  135-138,  ^  300- 
303i. 
Veins, 

I  heir  ordained  function  in  respect  to 
the  circulation,  their  peculiar  vital 
constitution,  their  one  and  peculiar 
vital  stimulus,  their  extreme  liability 
to  irritation  and  inflammation,  as 
well  as  direct  observation,  prove 
that  they  take  no  part  in  the  function 
of  absorption,  p.  62,  (J  136 ;  p.  63,  ^ 
137  b,c;  p.  128-134,  ^  269-295 ;  p. 
210,  i  387 ;  p  527,  (f  829.  See,  also, 
Absorption  Venous  Tissue,  Circu- 
lation Venous,  and  Venous  Con- 
gestion. 

function  of  their  valves  explained,  p. 
212,  ^391. 
Venous  Congestion, 

inquiry  into  its  pathology,  philosophy, 


Venous  Congestion — continued, 

influences,  treatment,  &c.,  p.  fiOO- 
613,  4  786-818 ;  p.  724-732,  ^  961. 
970;  p.  756-759,  4  1006. 

constituted,  essentiaUly,  by  mflamma- 
tion  of  the  venous  tissue,  p.  603,  ^ 
794,  795. 

coincident  in  its  pathology  with  that 
of  phlebitis  and  varix,  p.  503,  504,  ^ 
796,  797. 

its  influences  upon  the  system  diflferent 
from  those  of  inflammation  of  other 
tissues,  p.  507,  508,  ^  806 ;  p.  7U- 
726,  ^  961  o-e. 

modifies  the  phenomena  of  idiopathic 
fever  and  of  other  inflammatory  af- 
fections, and  increases  their  danger, 
p.  508,  509,  ^  809-811  ;  p.  511,  ^ 
815,  816 ;  p.  725,  ^  961  b. 

insidious,  p.  608,  509,  §  806-810;  p. 
724,  ^  961  a ;  p.  756-759,  ^  1005  shL 

its  prostration  of  the  functions  of  ani- 
mal hfe  mistaken  for  **  debility'*  of 
organic  life,  p.  726,  ^961  b.  See, 
also,  Will. 

illustrates  the  sway  of  theory  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  p.  500,  4  789 ; 
p.  501,  ^  790  b;  p.  729,  ^  967;  p.  4, 
5,  ^  4  a,  6.    See  Venous  Tissvb. 
Venous  Tissue, 

author's  exposition  of  the  peculiarities 
of  its  vital  constitution,  ai^  of  their 
bearing  upon  venous  circulation,  and 
upon  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
phlebitis,  venous  congestion,  and 
varix,  and,  also,  of  the  influences  of 
its  pathological  conditions  upon  the 
system  at  large,  and  upon  coexisting 
membranous  inflammations,  ana 
upon  idiopathic  fever,  p.  62,  ^  136 ; 
p.  63,  ^  137  e ;  p.  64,  (f  140.  141  «. 
p.  67,  ^  149-151  ;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p. 
209-212,  <J  387-390  ;  p.  214,  ^  392  i, 
393  ;  p.  352,  ^  524  d ;  p.  353,  ^  525 
a;  p.  354,  355,  ^  526  b;  p.  416,  ^ 
649  i,  c ;  p.  424,  425,  ^  662  b,  c ;  p. 
440,  441,  ^  686  6 ;  p.  444,  446,  ^  688 
c,  e ;  p.  447,  448,  ^  688  i,  4;  p.  450. 
(f  689  b  ;  p.  453-455,  if  694,  694i  ;  p. 
468,  ^  722  c ;  p.  500-513,  ^  786-818 ; 
p.  724-732,  ^  961-970  ;  p.  735,  ^  978  j 
p.  756-762,  ^  1005. 
V^is  Mkdicatrix  Naturae, 

what  it  is,  and  what  its  advantages,  p 
87,  ^  177  ;  p.  122,  ^  239,  240  ;  p 
457,  ^  699  c;  p.  470-475,  ^  729-733 
/;  p  476,  ^  735  a;  p.  489,  ^  757  a , 
p.  492,  493,  ^  764  i,  c  ;  p.  497,  ^  775  ; 
p.  498. 499,  i  784,  785 ;  p.  531,  ^  839 , 
p.  536,  ^  847  a;  p.  541,  ^63  ;  p. 
542.  ^  854  c ;  p.  543-551,  ^  855-864  ; 
p.  558,  ^  878 ;  p.  662-664,  ^  895-899 ; 
p.  683,  ^  905  b;  p.  435,  ^  680. 

not  recognized  in  the  chemical  and 
humoral  pathology,   p.    169-173,  ^ 
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Via  Medicatrix  Nature — continued. 

350,  Nos.  36-46 ;  p.  176-178,  ^  350| ; 
p.  540.  f  851  a;  p.  550,  ^  863  e ;  p 
661,  mottoes. 
does  not  institute^  nor  carry  on,  tho 
recuperative  process  in  the  bloody  p. 
535,  536,  ^  847  a-c ;  p.  546,  ^  863  a. 

Vl8  iNEBTIiE, 

takes  the  place  of  Vis  Vita,  p.  30,  31, 
^  59  ;  p.  105,  ^  316. 
Vision, 

vital  and  Chemical  Theories  of,  p.  93- 
95,  ^  188^  d. 
Vital  Affinity, 

a  property  of  the  Vital  Principle,  and 
common  to  plants  and  animals,  p. 
88,  (f  183,  184  a. 

unites  the  elements  of  organic  com- 
pounds by  associate  action  with  the 
other  organic  properties,  p.  42, 43,  ^ 
67,  68  ;  p.  89,  ^  187,  188  ;  p.  104,  (f 
212 ;  p.  105,  ^  217, 218 ;  p.  135,  ^  299. 

modified  in  plants  and  animals,  p.  88, 
^  1854  p.  105,  ^  217. 

susceptible  of  morbid  changes,  p.  47, 
48,  ^  75,  76,  78  ;  p.  105,  ^  220  ;  p. 
146.  147,  ^  327-331 ;  p.  535,  536,  ^ 
846,  847. 

its  morbid  changes  illustrated  by,  and 
analogous  to,  its  progressive  natu- 
ral modifications  from  the  ovum  to 
old  age,  and  such  as  result  from  the 
slow  influences  of  climate,  .cultiva- 
tion, Ac,  p.  42,  43.  ^  67,  68-70 ;  p. 
48,  ^  77 ;  p.  68,  69,  ^  153-159  ;  p. 
363,  ^  538  ;  p.  364,  ^  548  ;  p.  369,  ^ 
562  ;  p.  376-380,  ^  578. 

how  opposed  to  chemiaU  canity,  p.  30 
-33,  ^  59,  60. 
Vital  Agents, 

whatever  acts  upon  life,  p.  21,  ^  21 ; 
p.  45.  ^  73  ;  p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  62,  63, 
\  136,  137 ;  p.  90-95,  ^  188( ;  &C. 

act  upon  irritability  in  generating  all 
sensible  and  insensible  motions,  and 
upon  sensibility  in  the  function  of 
sensation  and  in  the  transmission 
of  all  influences  from  remqte  parts 
to  the  nervous  centers,  whether 
relative  to  animal  or  to  organic  life, 
p.  21,^21;  p.  45,^73;  p.  46,^74; 
p.  86,  ^  175  d ;  p.  89.  ^  188 ;  p  95- 
102,  ^  189-203  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226- 
233i  :  P-  ^2,  ^  234  c;  p.  114,  ^234 
e ;  p.  119,  ^  234 1 ;  p.  280-283,  ^  460 
-451  ;  p.  284-287,  ^  454-458 ;  p.  289, 
^  461 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  313,  ^  487 
*;  p.  323-341,  ^  500-514;  p.  398- 
400,  4  626-630  ;  p.  405-412,  ^  638 
p.  661-664,  ^  894-901  ;  p.  692,  693, 
^  915,  920  ;  p.  698,  ^  929-934  ;  p. 
707,  ^  949  ;  p.  726,  ^  961  ;  p.  732, 
<J  973 ;  p.  746,  ^  990^  a.  See,  also, 
Analogies. 

i'.iilosophy  of  their  operation,  p.  47-49, 

a 


Vital  Agents — continued. 

4  73-80 ;  p.  89,  ^  188 ;  p.  90-99,  f 

188i-193  ;  p   106-11 1,  ^  223-233J  ; 

p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  313,  ^  478  A  ;  p 

321-335,  ^  495-511 ;  p.  661-664,  ^ 

894-901  ;   p.  692,  693,  ^  915,  920. 

See,  also,  Kemedial  Action. 
internal  and  external,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p. 

45,  ^  73  ;  p.  62,  ^  136  ;  p.  90,  ^  188^ ; 

p.  106,  107,  ^  223,  226  ;  p.  110,  111. 

^  233,  2331 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c  ;  p.  313, 

^  487  h  ;  p.  398-400,  ^  626-^30  ;  p. 

405-412,  ^  638. 
how  necessary  to  life,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p. 

30,^67;  p.  45,  ^73;  p.  46,  ^74 a; 

p.  62.  ^  136  ;  p.  63,  ^  137  d,e;  p. 

65.  ^  143  c ;  p.  67,  ^  150, 151 ;  p.  90, 

^  188^ ;  p.  106,  107,  ^  223,  226  ;  p. 

110,  ^  233 ;  p.  285,  ^  455  c;  p.  398 

-400.  ^  626-630. 
act  and  acted  up«i,  p.  21,  ^  25 ;  p.  24, 

M2:  P  90,  ^88  c;  p.  108-110,  ^ 

227-232 ;  p.  134-144,  ^  296  322;  p. 

227,  HH. 

do  not  act  upon  the  structure,  p.  95-97, 
^  189;  p.  107-111,  ^  226-233 J;  p 
112,  ^  234  c ;  p.  282,  ^  451  b ;  p.  330, 
6  500n;  p.  746,  ^  990 1  a. 

their  action  conforms  to  the  kind  of  ir- 
ritability and  sensibility,  p.  43-47,  ^ 
70-74;  p.  62-69,  ^  136-156;  p.  97- 
103,  4  190-204;  p.  109,  ^  229;  p. 
110,  ^  233;  p.  399,  ^  628,  630;  p. 
662-664,  ^  895-900. 

include  the  morbific,  p.  90,  ^  188^  6, 
andtu  ahme.    See,  also,  Analogies. 

their  most  comprehensive  relations  to 
organic  states,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p.  67, 68, 
fi  149-152 ;  p.  120-122,  ^  237-240 : 
p.  398-400,  <i  626-630 ;  p.  405-412. 
^  638  ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-901. 

their  relations  to  life  affected  by  dis- 
ease, p.  3,  ^  2  & ;  p.  47-49,  ^  75-79  ; 
p.  59,  «  129  ^-t;  p.  61,^  183  c;  p. 
63-68,  <i  137C-152;  p.  78,  ^  163;  p 
98,  M91 ;  p.  108,  109,  ^  227-230 . 
p.  120-122,  ^  237-240.  See,  also. 
Remedial  Action,  Therapeutics, 
generalt  and  Adaptation,  Law  of. 

analogies  between  the  physical  and 
moral, p.  111,^233);  p.296,^476c, 
p.  318,  ^  487  A ;  323-332,  (f  500 ;  p. 
662-665,^895-901.  See,  also,  Anal- 
ogies. 

each  one  has  special  virtues  and  ex- 
erts special  influences,  p.  21,  ^  21 
25  ;  p.  30,  ^  57  ;  p.  46-49,  ^  73-80  ; 
p.  62-64,  (i  135-140 ;  p.  65-68,  ^  143 
-162  ;  p.  73,  ♦  163;  p.  87,  ^  179  ;  p 
90,  ^  188^  a-c ;  p.  92-95,  ^  188|  d ;  p 
98,  ^  191  ;  p.  100,  ^  198,  199  ;  p.  101 
-103,  ^  201-304;  p.  104,  ^  215  ;  p 
107-111,  ^  226-2331 ;  p.  119,  ^  235 
p.  417,  ^  650;  p.  662-665.  ^  896-901 
See,  also.  Remote  Causes  of  Difi- 
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Vital  Pnnciple — continued. 

15,  ^  13,  14 ;  p.  16,  ^  16-18 ;  p.  24, 
^  42 ;  p.  30^3,  ^  59, 60  ;  p.  42,  ^  66, 
67;  p.  44,  ^  71 ;  p.  84,  ^  175  hh;  p. 
135,  ^  301 ;  p.  143,  ^22;  p.  194, 
195,  ^  358,  359  ;  p.  196,  197,  ^  360, 
361 ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  375;  p.  203,  ^ 
376^;  p.  227,  MH  ;  P-  276-279,  ^ 
447i  /;  p.  376-380,  ^  578 ;  p.  405- 
412,  ^  638  ;  p.  160-162,  ^  350,  Nos. 
68-61. 

generates  Motion,  and  varioiisly,  p. 
21,  ^24 ;  p.  31,  ^  59  ;  p.  37-49,  ^  64 
-80 ;  p.  86,  87,  ^  176.  177 ;  p.  103, 
^  205,  208,  209  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226- 
233j ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500 ;  p.  746,  ^ 
990l  a. 

mutable  in  its  nature ;  see  Vital 
Propebties. 

its  mutability  the  fundamental  cause 
of  disease  and  its  cure ;  see  Vftal 
Properties. 

Its  mutability  designed  for  usefid  pur- 
poses ;  see  Vital  Properties. 

formative  not  destructive,  p.  16,,^  16- 
18  ;  p.  83,  ^  172 ;  p.  135,  ^  301 ;  p. 
196,4  360;  p.  227,  ^  411. 

its  nature  altered  in  man  since  his 
Creation,  which  proves  the  Mosaic 
statement,  p.  401,  ^  632. 

subject  to  extinction,  p.  11,  ^  b{  e;  p. 
30,  31,  4  68,  59  ;  p.  83,  ^  174  ;  p.  87, 
4  176  ;  p.  96,  4  189  b,  c ;  p.  189,  190, 
4  350n;  p.  401,  ^  631. 

by  its  formative  action  its  own  de- 
stroyer, p.  382,  383,  4  581-584 ;  p. 
401,  402,  4  633. 

a  bond  of  union  between  mind  and 
matter,  p.  116,  117,  ^  234/ 

considered  identical  wifh  the  chemic- 
al forces,  p.  154,  ^  349  c ;  p.  180- 
182, 4  360i  e-ge ;  p.  189,  190,  ^  350i 
n.  See,  also.  Vital  Properties  in 
THE  Elements  or  Matter,  and 
Problems. 
Vital  Properties, 

elements  or  properties  of  the  Vital 
Principle,  just  as  judgment,  reflec- 
tion, understanding,  the  will,  dec, 
are  properties  of  the  soul,  p.  88,  ^ 
183. 

four  are  common  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  are  called  organic,  or  com- 
mon,  viz.,  irritability ,  mobility ,  vital 
affinity,  and  vivificattony  p.  88,  ^  184 ; 
and  two  superadded  to  the  life  of 
animals  along  with  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  are  called  peculiar,  viz., 
.  sensibility  and  the  nervous  power,  p. 
'  88,  4  183-185.  See,  also,  the  sever- 
al Properties. 

the  common  or  organic  co-operate  more 
or  less  together  in  organic  process- 
es, p.  42,  43,  4  67,  68 ;  p.  89,  ^  187, 
188 ;  p.  103,  4  208,  209 ;  p.  104,  ^ 


Vital  Properties — continued. 

212;   p.  105,  4  217,  218;   p.  136,  4 
299. 

perform  the  functions  which  are  as- 
cribed, in  a  collective  sense,  to  the 
Vital  Principle,  and  individually  as 
analyzed  under  each  property ;  see 
the  several  denominations. 

the  organic,  essentially  the  same  in 
plants  and  animals,  but  specifically 
modified  or  varied  in  each,  as  known 
by  coincidences  in  their  composition, 
structure,  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  internal  and  external  agents, 
growth  and  nutrition,  and  all  their 
essential  functions,  and  products, 
diseases,  reparation,  generation, 
&c.,  p.  15,  4  9-14;  p.  20-22,  4  20- 
80 ;  p.  23-25,  4  34-45  ;  p.  27,  4  51- 
53 ;  p.  28-45,  4  54-73 ;  p.  54-56,  4 
105-124 ;  p.  68, 4  155 ;  p.  88.  4  185 ; 
p.  89,  4  188 ;  p.  90,  4  I88i  Or-d ;  p. 
93-95,  4  188^  d;  p.  97,  98,  4  190, 
191  ;  p.  99,  4  192 ;  p.  109-105,  4  205 
-221 ;  p.  118,  4234^;  p.  120, 121,  4 
236-238  ;  p.  125,  4  249  ;  p.  127, 128, 
4  260-266 ;  p.  134, 4  299-295 ;  p.  135 
-138,  4  298-303i  ;  p.  140,  4  304 ;  p 
163-167,  4  850,  Nos.  64-77, 26^,  27 : 
p.  203,  4  376i ;  p.  224-229,  4  409^- 
419  a;  p.  260-263, 4  446-146  ;  p.  271 
-278,  4  447/-447i/;  p.  279,  280,  4 
449;  p.  284,  286,  4  464-45§  e;  p. 
286,  4  456  a ;  p.  322,  323,  4  498  ;  p 
398-400,  4  626-630 ;  p.  473-476,  4 
733«-Jt. 

possess  natural  modifications  in  dififer- 
ent  organs  and  tissues,  and  in  the 
conditions  of  the  ovum,  p.  30,  4  57 
p.  43,  470;  p.  44,  472;  p.  46,  474 
p.  61-63,  4  133-137 ;  p.  64,  4  138 
p.  67-73,  4  149-162 ;  p.  82,  4  172 
p.  88,  4  185 ;  p.  97,  98,  4  190, 191  a 
p.  100,  4  197-200;  p.  102,  4  203 ;  p 
105,  4  217;  p.  114,  4  234  d.     See, 
also.  Tissues,  Venous  Tissue,  and 
Analogies. 

tl\eir  definite  character  and  permanen- 
cy, p.  87,  4  178-182 ;  p.  120-122,  4 
237-239;  p.  181,  182,  4  350J /,  g: 
p.  662-665,  4  895-901.  See,  also, 
Vis  Medic atrix  Naturje. 

mutable  in  their  nature,  p.  3,  4  2  & ;  p. 
11,  4  5i  f  /  p.  47-49, 4  74-80  ;  p.  61, 
4  133  c,  134;  p.  68,  69,  4  153-156 ; 
p.  87,  4  176-182  ;  p.  98,  99,  4  191  b- 
192;  p.  105,  4  220;  p.  107-110,  4 
225-232;  p.  121,  122,4237-240;  p. 
352,  4  524  d ;  p.  376-380,  4  578  ;  p. 
405-412,  4  638;  p.  417,  4  650;  p. 
428,  4  672  ;  p.  435,  4  680;  p.  478, 
479,  4  740,  741 ;  p.  662-664,  4  896- 
900. 

their  mutability  has  corresponding 
changes  in  the  properties  of  the 
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Vital  Propter! ies^ — continued. 

mind  and  instinct,  p.  9S»  ^  191  c;  p. 
123,  124,  <J  241  c ;  p.  369.  370»  ^  664- 
568  ;  p.  374,  ^  576  fe;  p.  376,  ^  577 
6;  p-  S77,  ^  678  c;  p.  380,  381,  ^ 
679;  p  382,  $581. 
Iheir  natural  mtMlifications  in  difTerent 
parts  shown  bv  nafural  stimuli,  p. 
46,  ^  74  fl;  p.  63,  ^  136;  p.  97,  ^ 
190  £-191  a;  p.  100,  4  199*  SOI  ;  — 
by  natural  products,  p.  24,  ^  43 ;  p. 
60,  ^  83  ;  p,  62,  4  135  ;  p  97,  ^  190  ; 
p  227,  HH  ;  P  229,  H 19  ;  P^  233, 
234,  ^  428-432  ;  p,  378,  4  578  c  ;— 
by  action  of  foreign  agents,  p,  61,  ^ 
134  ;  p.  63,  U37 ;  p.  67,  ^  149^151  ; 
p.  73,  4  163;  see,  al^,  Remote 
Cauiis  op  DisEAei:,  Tissues,  Ven- 
ous Tissue^  Thchapelttics,  Ac.  ;^ 
by  organization,  p.  64,  ^  141 ;  p  68, 
if  185;  p.  lOO,  101,  s^  194-301;  p 
106,  4  223 ;  p  223-237,  ^  409--111  . 
— by  niorbitic  causes,  p.  64,  ^  142 ; 
p.  6G.  ->  143  ;  p.  67,  i^  149,  160;  p. 
68-73,  ^  153-163  ;  p.  98,  ^  191  ;  see. 
also,  Hemotk  Causes  of  DiftKASE, 
Ae. ; — by  the  development  of  organs, 
p,  46,  4  74;  p  68,  69,  ^  153-159  ;  p. 
87,  ^  178;  p,  97,  if  190  ft;  p.  376,  ^ 
677;  p.  376-380,  ^  678 ;— by  the 
ovum,   p.  42-45,  ^  67-73 ;  p.  97,  if 

190  if ; — by  comparison  of  plmitB  and 
animals,  p,  16,  ^  10-14  ;  p,  16,  ^  16, 
17:  P^  20,  M8e;  p  54,  55,  ^  107- 
117  ;  p.  56,  4  121-123  ;  p.  88,  ^  185  ; 
p.  97,  ^  190  b,c;  p.  135-140,  ^  298- 
305;  p.  223-227,^09^-^111  ;  p.  474, 
475,  ^  733  /-f  f— by  the  variety  of 
effects,  p.  67,  ^  149-151;  p.  120- 
132,  4  226-240  ;  p,  222-227,  ^  409  c- 
411;  p,  474,475,  ^  733/-!. 

their  natural  niodilications  in  diiferent 
spccius  of  beings,  and  in  dilTercnt 
parts,  have  important  final  causes, 
p.  15,  4  9-14  ;  p  30,  ^  57  ;  p.  42-46, 
4  66-74  J  p,  61,  4  133  h  ;  p,  62,  ^  135, 
136  ;  p.  66.  4  143  c;  p.  67-69,  fy  150- 
156;  p.  87,  ^  180;  p  88,  4  185;  p, 
93,  95,  4  l88i;  p  97»  98,  4  190  ^- 

191  a;  p.  99,  4  192;  p.  100-102,  4 
199-203  ;  p.  104»  4  212,  214  ;  p- 105, 
4  217;  p  352  4  5^  d;  p.  375,  376, 
4  677  ft;  p   376-381,  4  578-679. 

their  mutability  designed  for  useful 
purposes,  p  3,  4  2  A  ;  p  61,  ^  133  c; 
p.  63,  4  137  e ;  p.  69,  69,  4  163-156; 
p.  87,  4  180 ;  p.  120,  ^  £37  ;  p  352, 
4  624  di  p.  376,  4  678  i;  p.  378.  ^ 
678  r ;  p  435,  ^  680  ;  p.  662,  4  895. 

their  mulability  the  fundamental  cause 
of  disease,  p.  3,  ij  2  /• ;  p.  11,  5^  f ; 
p.  47-49, 4  74-80  ;  p  61,  4  133  t ;  p 
87,  4  177-182  ;  p  98,  4  191 ;  p.  121, 
4  237,  238  ;  p.  352,  4  524  d ;  p.  662- 
eD4,  4  895-900 


Vital  Properties  -conlmucd. 

their  mutability  the  ground- work  ft 
cure,  p  61,  ^  133  e;  p.  89,  ^  177- 
179;  p.  119,  ^2a4f;  p.  122.  ^239, 
p  428,  ^  672 ;  p  544,  545,  ^  858  ;  p. 
546-551,  ^  863-864;  p.  662-^64,  ( 
896-000. 

tbeir  mutability  the  greni  cau^e  of  dif- 
ficulties in  medicine,  p.  120,  13L  \ 
237  ;  p.  662,  ^  895  •  p.  664»  ^  899. 

subject  to  extinction  ;  see  Vir^t 
PniNciPLE,  suhjtct  to,  Ae, 

a  knowledge  of  their  modificaiions, 
natural  aud  inorhtd,  contrasted  wi\h 
a  knowledge  of  the  undulations  of 
light,  &c.»  p.  115,  116,  ^  234/  See, 
also,  Apaptation,  Law  or 
"  Vital  Pboi'grtiss  ik  tus  Ei.Kiiiarr« 
or  Mattir," 

disproved,  p.  16,  ^  14  c. 

how  tliey  are  supposed  to  create  mau. 
and  other  organic  bemgs,  p,  86,  ^ 
175  fi;  p.  160,  161,  170,^  360,  Koo. 
12,  13,  39 ;  p,  178-18-1,  ^  9501  «-^; 
p.  186-192,  ^  360J  M-354. 

supposed  to  animate  hfdrogti^  niirti^tn, 
oxygen,  and  carboft^  and   that  thesa 
arelhe  special  elements,  ' 
the  aid  of  heat,  moistore , 
organic  beings,  p  181,  la*-;,  y  .too^ 
Vital  PBOPEftTiEs  ani>  Fuwctio?i», 

modtficatiensof^  aruingfrom  Agt^  Tt 
jfcreaneiU,  Const itnixon^  •Sex,  C/inu/f, 
Hitlnt,  Ac,  p.  373-397. 
Vital  Stimuli,  Skdatives,  and  Alt^iu- 
Ti  VK  8 .     See  ViT  A  L  AacvT  s,  Alt  £**• 
TivKs,  and  Analogies, 

YlTAUSM  AND  SoLlDISM, 

the  foundation  of  medicine,  p,  I,  ^  1. 

deduced  fromi  the  seed  and  ovuni,  p 
30,  ^  57;  p.  36-49,  ^  63^1 ;  j».  56, 
^  121-123;  p.  97,  ^  190  k{  |».  279, 
280,  ^  449. 

their  doctrines  virtually  conceded  by 
their  opponents,  p.  19,  ^  18  e;  p,  22, 
^  29  ;  p.  30-33,  ^  57-60 ;  p.  S8^<K 
^  64  t-A  ;  p.  95,  96,  ^  189  b  ;  p.  16»- 
154,  ^  345-349  r  ;  p  167-173,  ^  SSO; 
p  189,  190,  ^  3501  n  ;  p.  191,  ^  351  ; 
p.  478,  479,  ^  740  ;  p.  614,  ^  819  a. 
Nos.  4-7. 

always  cousisleat,  p.  1,  ^  I ;  pi  4(M9. 
^  65-^1  ;  p  81.  ^  169/;  p.  94,  96,  ^ 
188i  d;  p.  147,  ^  330,  333 ;  p  23a, 
^  435  a,  p.  331,  ^  500  oi  p.  406- 
412,  ^  638  ,  p  413,  ^  639  a  ;  p.  64 1 , 
^  852  ;  p  662-665,  ^  895-901  S«e, 
also,     Analogies,     and     Nsai^ot^ 

PoWKB. 

admits  of  no  unnecessary  mult i pliers- 
tion  of  causes,  p  81,  {>  169/,-  p.  164. 
if  349  b;  p.  194-197,  ^  358-361  ;  p. 
234,  ^  433;  p  264,  266,  ^  446  e, 
447  CI.  i;  p  271,  ^  447/,-  p.  876- 
278,  ^  447i/i  p,  331,  ^  50e#i  r 
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Vitalism  and  SoMdism—continued. 

i05-412,  ^  638  ;  p.  660,  ^  863  e ;  p. 
662,  ^  896  See,  also,  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Physiolooy  Con- 
trasted. 
contradistinguished  from  HumoralUm, 
p.  147,  ^  330;  p.  616-518,  ^  821, 
822  ;  p.  535-540,  ^  846-851  ;  p.  550, 
§  8G3  e :  p.  662-664,  ^  895-900. 

••Vitality  seen  in  Dead  Matter,"  p. 
179,  §  350 J  c.  See,  also,  Vital 
Properties  in  the  Elements  of 
Matter. 

ViVIFICATION, 

a  property  of  the  Vital  Principle,  and 

common  to  animals  and  plants,  p. 

88,  ^  183,  184  a;  p.  105,  218-221. 
with  vittU  affinity y  bestows  life,  p.  105, 

^218. 
belongs  to  the  assimilating  organs,  and 

to  their  subsidiary  fluids,  p.  105,  ^ 

219. 
liable  to  morbid  changes,  p.  105,  ^  220. 
Voluntary  Motion, 
physiology  of     See   Motion,  Will, 

Nervous  Power,  and  Muscles  of 

Voluntary  Motion, 
vomitino, 
physiology  of,  p.  666-669,  ^  902  h-g. 

W. 

White  Vitriol,  or  Sulphate  of  Zinc, 
its  uses,  <Scc.     See  Zing  Sulphate, 
and  Remedial  Action. 
Will,  The, 

its  relation  to  motion,  p.  89,  ^  186, 
188  a;  p.  95,  ^  188J  d;  p.  97,  ^ 
190  a  ;  p.  104,  ^  215  ;  p.  107,  ^  227 ; 
p.  110,  111,  (i  233,  283^;  p.  113,  ^ 
234 ;  p.  124,  125,  ^  243-246 ;  p.  210, 
^  486 ;  p.  282,  ^451  c;  p.  284,  ^ 
454 ;  p  288,  ^  469  d,  e ;  p.  296,  ^ 
476  c ;  p.  313,  ^  487  gg,  h ;  p.  314, 
^  488^;  p.  324-328,  ^  500  iM;  p. 
357,  ^  526  d. 

nresides  in  animal  life,  p.  124,  ^  243 ; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  313,  ^  487  gg,  h ; 
p.  314,  ^  488^ ;  p.  327,  328,  ^  500  it  ; 
p.  357,  ^  626  c. 

scarcely  reaches  to  organic  life,  p.  124, 
^  243  ;  p.  282,  ^'iblc;  p.  284,  286, 
^  544^45  c ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  313, 
4  487  gg,  h ;  p.  314,  ^  488^ ;  p.  324^ 
328,  {  600  d-l. 

has  no  operation  after  removal  of  the 
brain,  p.  288,  ^  459  d,e;  p.  324,  § 
500  d;  p.  357,  ^  526  d;  and  has 
analogies  to  this  in  being  wholly  in- 
operative in  paralysis,  and  more  or 
less  so  in  narcotization,  and  in  its 
failure  to  act  as  usual  upon  the  mus- 
cles of  locomotion,  or  in  protruding 
the  tongue,  in  febrile  diseases,  and 
which  is  80  often  mistaken  for  "  de- 


Will,  T\ie— continued. 

hility;'  p.  296,  §  476  e;  p.  313,  < 
487  gg,  h ;  p.  370-372,  ^  569 ;  p. 
481,  ^  743  ;  p.  483,  §  746  c ;  p.  498, 
§  780;  p.  724,  ^  961  a;  p.  751,  ^ 
999  b. 

the  analogies  in  its  effects  with  those 
of  external  and  internal  physical 
agents  prove  the  distinct  nature  of 
mind,  as  do,  also,  perception  and 
the  passions,  and  arc  fatal  to  men- 
tal materialism,  p.  85,  ^  175  c;  p. 
93-95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  97,  ^  190  a;  p 
104,  ^  215  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226-233^  ; 
p.  113,  ^  234  c ;  p.  124,  125,  ^  243- 
246  ;  p.  282,  ^  451  c ;  p.  284,  ^  454 
p.  288,  ^  459  d,  e ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c , 
p.  313,  ^  487  gg,  h  ;  p.  314,  ^  488J  ; 
p.  323-332,  ^  500.  See,  below.  Its 
elective  power,  6j^. 

a  distinct  element  of  the  mind  and  in- 
stinctive principle,  p.  97,  (il90  a;p 
296,  ^  476  c;  p.  326,  ^  500  n;  p 
367,  ^  526  d ;  p.  369,  ^  563,  and  ibid 

a  stimulus  to  the  brain,  like  the  nerv- 
ous power  to  that  and  to  other  parts, 
p.  124,  4  244 ;  p.  282,  ^  451  c ;  p 
288,  ^  469  d,  e;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p 
326, 327,  328,  ^  500  A,  it.  See,  also. 
Nervous  Power. 

being  shown  to  prove  the  distinct  na- 
ture of  mind,  and  its  possession  of 
special  attributes  or  properties,  1 
thus  prove,  also,  by  the  an^ogies 
between  the  mental  properties  and 
the  properties  of  life,  the  distinct 
nature  of  a  Vital  Princii^e  with  its 
several  properties  as  its  elements ; 
as  above  and  below^  and  p.  83,  84,  ^ 
175,  Vital  Properties,  and  In- 
stinct. 

its  modus  operandi,  p.  125,  ^  245 ;  p. 
296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  324^28,  ^  600  d-/  ; 
p.  357,  ^  526  d, 

controls  other  properties  of  the  mind, 
and  the  passions,  p.  88,  ^  184  b ;  p. 
124,  §  243. 

its  elective  power  in  animal  life  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  passions  and 
physical  agents  in  organic  life,  p. 
110,111,^233,2331;  p.  113,^234; 
p.  125,  ^  245,  246 ;  p.  327,  328,  ^ 
500  it. 

its  philosophy  in  developing  voluntar}* 
motion  the  same  as  when  motion  is 
developed  by  the  nervous  power  in 
organic  life,  whether  physical  agents 
or  the  passions  be  the  remote  causes 
in  the  latter  case,  p.  Ill,  ^  233) ;  p. 
114,  ^  234  e;  p.  125,  ^  245,  246 ;  p. 
281,  282,  ^  451  er ;  p.  296,  ^  476  e ;  p 
324-328,  ^  600  <«. 
Worms, 

how  they  produce  convulsions,  p.  356* 
358,  ^  626  d. 
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Wounds, 

their  union  by  the  first  ifUention  depends 
upon  inflammatory  action,  p.  471, 
472,  ^  732  d^f. 

union  of,  has  close  analogies  in  the  re- 
generative and  reparative  processes 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  latter  reconciled 
with  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the 
former,  p.  474, 476,  ^  733 /-A.  See, 
also,  Plants. 

do  not  heal  uniformly  where  several 
tissues  are  involved,  as  in  the  stumps 
of  amputated  limbs,  on  account  of 
their  diflTerence  of  organization  and 
vital  constitution,  p.  61,  4  132-134 ; 
p.  64,  ^  138-141 ;  p.  67,  ^  149 ;  p. 
69,  M58 ;  p.  70,  ^  162,  tabU  1 ;  p. 
73,  ^  163. 


VOUTH, 

its  relations  to  childhood,  p.  376,  4  578 

its  prominent  characteristic,  the  full 
development  of  the  organs  of  gener- 
ation, p.  377,  ^  578  b. 

distinguished  by  many  physiological 
changes,  and  corresponding  suscep- 
tibilities to  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  p.  27,  ^  52  ;  p.  68-70,  ^  153- 
160;  p.  412,  ^  686  d;  p.  377-380,  ^ 
578  c,  d, 

the  period  of  the  institution  of  the 
menses,  and  of  the  secretion  of  se- 
men ;  the  latter  shows  by  analogy, 
as  to  object  and  time,  that  the  fonner 
is  a  secreted  product,  while  its  ob- 
ject and  time  of  institution  show 
that  it  has  no  general  relation  to  or- 
ganic life,  and  that,  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  behef,  its  suspension,  per 
scy  is  of  little  moment  in  morbid  con- 
ditions, p.  233,  234,  ^  428-432 ;  p. 
377-380,  ^  578  f,  d. 

distinguisheti  by  changes  in  the  moral 
emotions    which    corrt'spond    with 


Youth — continued. 

the  vital  deyelopments,  p.  380,  < 
578  d. 

the  coincident  changes  in  the  moral 
and  physiological  constitution,  ai 
this  and  other  periods  of  life,  illus- 
trate, each  by  itself  and  by  analogy, 
the  mutabihty  of  the  vital  and  intel- 
lectual properties,  p.  68,  69,  4  153- 
159  ;  p.  374,  4  576  b^  ;  p.  375,  376, 
4  577  b-d;  p.  380,  ^  57S  d ;  p  381, 
^  579  b.  See,  also.  Vital  Pkopeb- 
TiBs,  their  mutability,  &c.,  Otum,  and 
Plants. 

the  period  of  life  when  the  development 
of  special  functions  displays  the  con- 
stitution of  the  nervous  power,  the 
natural  oflice  of  this  power  in  the 
organic  and  animal  economy,  its  in- 
direct and  unceasing  develc^mient 
and  reflection  upon  every  part  of  the 
being  by  the  organic  progress  of  the 
generative  organs,  in  the  fulfillment 
of  its  natural  oflices  and  as  a  morbif- 
ic and  curative  agent,  its  direct  ex- 
citement by  mental  emotions  and 
passions,  and  how  the  principle  ol 
life  is  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
corporeal  and  the  intellectual  part ; 
ibid,  and  Nekvous  Power,  Mobal 
Emotions,  Analogies,  and  p.  284- 
292,  4  454-470.;  P.  361,  968,  < 
630. 

oflTers  problems  to  chemical  physic  Jbgv, 
p.  377,  379,  4  578  c,  d.  See,  al<o, 
Peoblems. 


Zinc,  Sulphate  of, 
its  uses  and  special  infloences  as  an 
emetic  and  astringent,  p.  547-649.  ^^ 
863  d;  p  553,  <>  870  a;  p.  571,  : 
890  b ;  p.  577,  578,  ^  890  o ;  p.  5n2^ 
^  890^  A;  p.  63,  ^  137  d;  p  65,  ^ 
143  c;  p  67,  ^  150,  151  ;  p.  365- 
368,  ^  549-558  ;  p.  566-568,  4  8bS 
kJ:  p  582,^890J  g. 
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AcCLIMATIOir, 

philosophy  of,  p.  364-366,  §  544-556 ; 
p.  426,  ^  664.  44H  h,  1047. 

the  same  philosophy  concerneil  in  the 
exemption  from  repeated  attacks  of 
intennittent  and  yellow  fevers,  &c., 
as  respects  small-pox,  measles,  scar- 
latina, dec.  Nevertheless,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  former  must  continue  to 
reside  in  the  malarious  climates,  or 
the  original  susceptibility  will  return, 
p.  364-366,  §  644-656 ;  p.  425,  ^  664. 
665.  Self-limited  Diseases,  Index 
IL 

It  is  more  owing  to  abstemious  habits 
than  to  any  peculiarity  of  Constitu- 
tion that  the  Negro  escapes  yellow 
fever,  dec,  more  than  the  white  pop- 
ulation, who  may  be  equally  accli- 
mated. The  indulgences  of  the  lat- 
ter render  them  more  susceptible  of 
the  morbific  action  of  the  essential 
predisposing  cause,  and  act  as  excit- 
ing causes  when  the  system  is  pre- 
disposed to  the  disease.  The  reverse 
of  this  happens  with  the  malignant 
cholera,  since  in  that  affection,  vege- 
table food,  excepting  the  simplest  kind 
(and  fruits  also),  is  the  principal  ex- 
citing cause.  Mulattoes  are  said  by 
some  to  be  more  liable  to  yellow  fever 
than  the  Ne^,  and,  wnere  that  is 
observed,  it  is  because  their  habits 
are  more  luxurious ;  not  because,  as 
has  been  assumed,  they  are  impreg- 
nated with  the  blood  of  the  white  man. 
It  is  a  full,  not  an  empty  stomach,  that 
aids  in  breeding  pestilence,  p.  251. 
Absorption,  see  Ind.i.  Hum.  Pathol.,  //. 
Adaptation,  Law  of.  See  Index  I. 
Age,  Adult, 

begins  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
hve  years,  and  reaches  to  about  sixty 
years,  p.  380,  ^  579  a — from  the  end 
of  Youth  to  the  end  of  Manhood  there 
are  but  few  changes  of  organization 
or  in  the  vital  endowments,  but  the 
Passions  are  now  in  greatest  opera- 
tion, and  supply  a  fruitful  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  self-acting  Princi- 
ple, distinct  from  the  bodily  structure, 
and  of  its  influences  in  laying  deeply 
the  foundations  of  disease.  Never- 
theless, some  new  predispositions  to 
disease  spring  from  the  organic  con- 
stitution peculiar  to  this  age,  espe- 


Agc,  Adult — continued. 

cially  in  the  female,  p.  381,  ^  579  h; 
p.  866-868,  <i  1067.  Also,  Mental 
Emotions,  and  Remedial  Action, 
subdivision  Mental  Emotions,  Index 
II 
AoE,  Old, 

divided  into  three  stages,  extending  from 
sixty  to  eighty-five  years  and  upward, 
p.  382,  ^  580 — changes  in  organiza- 
-tion  are  now  taking  place  through 
which  the  Organic  Properties  are  in- 
flicting death  upon  themselves,  thouj^h 
morbihc  causes  operate  with  a  dimin- 
ished intensity,  corresponding  with 
the  waning  activity  of  Organic  Life; 
the  Passions  aro  comparatively  power- 
less, and  the  Mind  is  gradually  going 
with  the  Organic  Functions.  Rem- 
edies are,  therefore,  less  energetic, 
nature  less  recuperative,  and,  for  like 
reasons,  art  must  be  prompt  and  efii- 
cient  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies 
of  declining  nature,  p.  382-383,  ^  581 
^-584 ;  p.  401-402,  ^  633 ;  p.  768-770, 
^  1014-1017. 
Age,  Stages  of, 

the  periods  which  mark  the  times  when 
the  greatest  physiological  changes 
take  place,  with  corresponding  fluc- 
tuations in  disease  and  in  mental 
characteristics — all  depending  upon 
natural  modifications  or  mutations  of 
the  Vital  Properties  and  Functions,  p. 
373,^674,576.  Also, Vita  lPbopbb- 
TIES,  Index  I ;  Infancy,  Childhood, 
Youth  ;  Age,  Adult  ;  Age,  Old,  //. 
Alcohod— not  absorbed,  p.  172,  no.  94. 
Aloes. 

its  physiological  and  therapeutical  in- 
fluences, p.  366,  ^  556  & ;  p.  547,  $863 
d ;  p.  566,  ^  889  t ;  p.  568,  ^  889  m,  p. 
856-867,  ^  1063. 
Alteratives,  Modus  Operandi  of — con- 
tinued from  Index  I. 

made  a  distinct  group  by  the  Author, 
and  why,  p.  835-837,  ^  1057i— their 
basis  of  arrangement,  tbid. 

Nevertheless,  all  remedies,  and  all  mor- 
bific causes,  act  as  Alteratives,  and 
bring  about  the  changes  in  the  solids 
and  fluids  (when  not  exclusively  rela- 
tive to  the  direct  seat  of  action),  cither 
through  operation  of  reflex  or  direct 
nervous  influence,  when  the  nervous 
power  is  modified  according  to  the 
special  virtues  of  every  agent,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  and  thus  establish- 
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AUeralives.Modus  Opcnindi  of — continued 
es  changes  in  confonnilv  with  the  vir- 
tue* of  c^h*  p.  107-1 12,  4  227-234  ; 
p.303.H8l</;  p. 323-336, H9d^S12; 
p.  061-663,  ^  894-896  ;  p.  665-670,  ^ 
902  fl-m ;  p.  679-458 1 .  ^  905  a,  Alao, 
Syhfatuy,  Sensibility,  tsftMSATiox, 
Sympathietic  Influencest  Nervous 
Vovf KM,, Index L;  Remedies;  Cacses, 
MoRBinc ;  NCRVOUS  PowKRt  RcrtEx 
Action  or  Xsbvous  Sybtrk,  Mental 
EmoTibNa,  Remedial  Action^  sub- 
dtviswn  ME^rTAL  Emotions,  Skcre- 
Tioif  and  Excretion^  Co[;.ster*Iiiri- 
T  ATT  ON,  Blood- letting,  Indej  IL 

a  dilfercnce  in  the  operation  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
brought  about  by  the  Author's  group 
of  Ahcrativeii  &u<J  rciucdies  of  other 
denominaliona,  when  the  latter  are 
employed  for  only  a  proacnt  or  an 
interrupted  effect;  and  the  same  in 
truo  of  Morbific  Causes,  as  their  ef- 
fects may  be  Buildeoly  or  gradually 
produced,  p  65,  ^  I23>i,  c ;  p.  GG-G7, 
\  lis  i  p.  11 1, ^  233*.  233i  ;  p.  285- 
286,  ^  455  d'f;  p.  333,  it  503-506  ; 
p.  339-340,  ^  614  g-k;  p  344-3^15, 
\  616  ft,  No,  6  ;  p.  365,  ^  551  ;  p. 
366,  ^  556;  p  416-417,  4  649  c;  p 
420-424,  ^  054-661  ;  p.  426,  ^  626 ; 
p.  497,  ^  777  ;  p  533,  4  841  ;  p.  547. 
i  863  d ;  p.  551,  ^  887  ;  p.  568-669, 
^  889  m,  mm ,  p  646-649,  ^  893  e-fi ; 
p.  661-603,  ^  894-896,  p.  668-670, 
\  892  g-m;  p.  679-681,  \  D05  a.  p 
849-^51,  ^  1059;  p,  891,  ^  1077. 
Amknoiirmusa.  JS«e  Menstruation,  In- 
dex L 

genemny  consequent  upon  morhid  stales 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  reguUiiij^^ 
fnjin  Ihe  alterative  action  of  reflex 
nervous  influence,  as,  also,  when  oc- 
caMoncd  by  exposure  of  the  feet  to 
ctild.  In  the  foruier  case,  is  not  the 
priiieipal  evil  nor  often  of  lutich  im- 
portance. Cure  the  primary  aflcc- 
tlons,  and  the  titerine  sytiiptoms  will 
comiDonly  subside  without  tlie  true 
eoimenngocrues,  or,  at  least,  thpse 
agents  will  then  act  far  more  effi- 
cienlly,  and  xvith  greater  safety.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  pediluvLum  will  often 
rc-estahlish  the  function,  which  shows 
how  readily  the  nervous  influence 
will  produce  and  remove  disease,  and 
bow  it  Is  modified  by  exciting  causes, 
and  goes  with  a  multitude  of  corre- 
sponding facts  ill  demonstrating  the 
operation  of  raorbifio  and  remedial 
agents  through  the  alterative  action 
of  reflex  nervous  influence,  p  233- 
234,  ^  428-432;  p.  629,  ^  892f  r; 
p  684-687,  ^  896i  I.  Also.  Nervous 
Power,  Indtz  L  and  11  ;  Heflkx 


A  meoorrlioe^a — coniinued. 

Action  or  Nervous  ST8Teii»  Indrj 
Jl 
Amylcnr, 

peculiar  eflTccts  of,  on  tnbiiJatioQ,  p.  8<S3- 
SS4,  ^  1066  L 

illt28trates  dijferenl  kinds  of  Sermbititjr,^ 
ilftd.    Also,  SENsroii^iTv,  Schvation. 
Index  I 
Anesthetics.     Sec  Ga? r      '    '      /. 

philosophy  of  their  op<  rouj^q 

alterative  action  of  rti-^ ,,  ..- jus  i 

6nence,  p.  862-^64,  ^  I06tl.     Also,  pJ 
522-524,  ^  827   *-e;  p,  674-e75, 
904  b;  p.  931.  ^  1088  c-^oi«  M, 
Anatomy,  Mo8D2i>, 

all  deviations  of  which  it  is  cognixanl  i 
arc  owing  to  antecedent  changes  of  a  j 
vital  nature,  and  ^hich  constitute  tliiv'f 
essence  of  disease,  p  456,  (f  635.  (y'Jf 

its  iroporlance  greatly  overrated^  a^jdl 
Ihe  consequences,  p.  456-457,  ^  697-1 
699;  p.  460-463,  ^  709;  p  G04,  ^l 
892  A-.  Also,  Examination  ow  tub  i 
PRINCIPAL. Writings  oi?  P  Ca  A. 
Lolis,  M,D,  in  Medical  4Uid  Pkfn-] 
ologifat  Commcnlanett  vol.  iL, p.  679-  ] 
815, 

cannot  help  us  to  a  knowledi^re  of  pa*  I 
Ibotogical  conditions  during  hfe,  Init 
through  certain  results  ascertained  !»t 
former  times,  p  458-459,  ^  702-703  ; 
p  510,  ^ei3rt. 

comes  in  at  the  close  of  life,  p.  4S7-4£9. 
^  700-702  ;  p  459,  ^  704. 

must  Tcly  upon  tympomJt,  retruite C€US*m,  ^ 
and  effects  a/  remeditt»  for  a  know  I- ' 
edge  of  disease  under  treatment,  p. 
489,  ^  705  a 

abortive  in  idiopathic  fever,  p.  i69-4£^0, 
^  757  a. 

its  legitimate  objects,  p.  458-459,  ^7D3, 
705 ;  p  460,  ^  707-     Also,  Compas-  ] 
ative  Merits  op  the  Hippocmatic  ' 
AND  Anatomical  Schools^  in  Med'- 
eat  and  Phygiologkal  Ci>tnni£iU«n/«, 
vol.  ii  ,  p,  641^77. 
Animal  Hkat,     See  Organic  Hkst,  im^ 

dii  L  and  //. 
Animals, 

fundamentally  distinj^utshed  trvm 
Plants,  p.  815,  ^  1052  a.  Also,  An- 
imals AND  Plants,  Index  /_ 

hvbriiU  whv  incapable  of  proefeatiii|r,  p 
"816,  ^  1062  b. 
Animals  anw  Plants  —  continued  frcHii 
Index  L 

Animals  subsist  upon  organic  eom*  ' 
pounds,  Plants  upon  the  ctements  of 
matter-^ a  distinction  continued  hr 
microscopic  observation  of  Uie  mo  ft 
inferior,  p  815-816,4  1052  «.  Also, 
Plants,  Index  I, 
Antimony,  Tartarizcd, 

its  prodigious  power  in  drveloptni^  And 
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Antimony,  Tartarized — continued. 

modifying  the  nervous  influence,  and 
as  an  alterative  agent  through  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  p.  532- 
633,  ^  841 ;  p.  557,  ^  873  ;  p.  668, 
^  902  ^  ;  p.  676-676,  §  904  64 ;  p.  833, 
^  1067  h.  Also,  ^  624  a.  No.  1,  964 
d.     Also,  Alteratives,  Index  II. 

its  action  illustrated  through  law  of  Vi- 
tal Habit,  p.  365,  366,  ^  549>656  a. 

its  administration  detennined  by  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  stomach — against  ab- 
sorption, p.  630-633,  ^  837  6-841  ; 
p.  657,  ^  873 ;  p.  675^76,  ^  904  66. 

effects  of,  compared  with  analogous 
ones  of  other  ag«nts,  p.  647,  ^  863  d; 
p.  657,  <i  873  ;.  p.  637,  ^  895^4  e;  p, 
728,  ^  964  (f;  p.  849-851,^  1059. 

its  law  of  operation  in  small  alterative 
doses,  p.  344-346,  §  516  el,  No.  6  ;  p. 
431,  ^  675 ;  p.  675,  ^  904  66 ;  p.  851, 
^  1059.     Alteratives,  Index  II. 

its  results  as  an  expectorant,  p.  639,  ^ 


its  fatal  effects  in  small  doses,  p.  728, 
^  964  d;  p.  846-847,  ^  1058  t). 

like  arsenic,  iodine,  dcc.,inhealtnno  ef- 
fects in  its  smallest  therapeutical 
doses,  and  thus,  like  those,  by  its  con- 
trasted eflfects  in  disease,  denotes  the 
increased  susceptibility  of  organs  in 
their  morbid  states,  illustrates  the  doc- 
trines of  Vital  Solidism,  and  disproves 
the  Chemical  hypothesis  of  therapeu- 
tical action,  p.  69,  ^  129  A,  i ;  p.  63, 
§  137  d ;  p.  65-66,  ^  143  c-145 ;  p. 
67-68,  (f  149-152 ;  p.  170-173,  ^350, 
Nos.  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  parallel 
columns;  p.  176-178,  ^  350f  a-f; 
p.  541-542,  ^  854  66 ;  p.  607,  ^  892i 
6;  p.  612,  ^892ia. 
Antispasmodics, 

the  group  introduced  to  illustrate  the 
philosophy  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  through 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
D.  590,  ^  891i  a ;  p.  592-593,  4  891i 
k.  Also,  Remedies,  and  Remedial 
Action,  Index  11. 

afford  relief  by  modifying  the  reflex 
nervous  influence,  rendering  it  seda- 
tive instead  of  irritating,  or  changing 
more  essentially  its  nature,  according 
to  the  nature  of  its  exciting  cause, 
and  thus  rendering  it  more  profound- 
ly alterative,  p.  592-693,  ^  891M- 

Case  oi  epilepsy  stated,  to  show  how  in 
this  aflrection  the  nervous  influence  is 
sometimes  developed  in  a  direct  man- 
ner by  disease  of  the  nervous  centres, 
and  at  other  times  how  the  point  of 
departure  is  from  some  distant  part, 
when  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
^  tem  is  brought  into  operation,  and 
bow,  in  either  caae,  convulsionfl  en- 


Antispasmodics — continued. 

sue  as  the  result  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  nervous  power — 
leading  to  a  parallel  between  the  fore- 
going results  and  the  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  as  instituted  by 
Antispasmodics,  and  showing,  also, 
how  the  nervous  influence  is  of  an 
exciting  nature  in  the  former  case, 
and  bow  it  is  rendered  depressing  in 
the  latter,  and  upon  which  the  relief 
depends — and  the  same  rule  obtains 
with  Opium  and  other  Narcotics  when 
they  relieve  Spasms,  p.  692-593,  ^ 
691  k.  Also,  Nervous  Power,  Sen- 
sibility, Sympathy,  Sympathetic  In- 
fluences, Index  I, ;  Reflex  Action 
of  Nervous  System,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Remedies  ;  Causes,  Morbific  ; 
Whoopino-cough,  Index  II. 

Although  Narcotics  relieve  spasm  in 
the  foregoing  manner,  they  also,  un- 
like the  simple  Antispasmodics,  so 
modify  the  reflex  nervous  influence 
as  to  render  it  morbific — thus  present- 
ing a  compound  aspect  of  its  modi- 
fi^  condition,  through  whfch  as  a 
sedative  it  may  relieve  spasm,  but  si- 
multaneously exert  a  perniciously  al- 
terative efifect  upon  other  parts;  or 
this  latter  may  be  such  as  to  counter- 
act the  sedative  influence,  when  no 
relief  of  spasm  will  ensue,  p.  693,  (f 
89  li  k.  Also,  the  foregoing  Refer- 
ences. 

greatly  misapplied  in  the  treatment  of 
convulsions  from  teething,  wounds, 
worms,  6:c.,  and  in  hysteria,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  congestive  asthma,  &c.  — 
particularly  from  neglecting  their  re- 
mote causes  and  complications,  and 
addressing  them  to  the  symptom  rath- 
er than  the  pathological  conditions, 
p.  590-592,  ^  89U  6-A;  p.  693,  ^ 
891  il. 

feebly  endowed  with  curative  virtues, 
p.  692,  ^89I^f. 
Apoplexy, 

bloodletting  in,  and  the  principles  by 
which  it  should  be  regulated,  p.  741- 
746,  ^  990 ;  p.  848,  ^  1055  u. 

sanguineous,  depends  upon  capillary 
hemorrhage  arising  from  congestion, 
p.  740,  (f  990  6,  c,  m.  Also,  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol. 
i.,  p.  371-384,  Article  Pathology  of 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage ;  and  vol.  li.,  p. 
640-550,  Article  Spontaneous  Hemor- 
rhage. 

its  treatment  often  embarrassing  and 
empirical,  p.  741-746,  ^  990  6-^. 

determines  a  pernicious  nervous  influ- 
ence upon  the  great  organs  of  life, 
p.  742,  i  990  d^;  p.  745-746,  6 
990^. 
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AKSK!fjc,  (Arsenioiw  Acid  Ac) 

dcftituto  of  a  tonic  virtue,  p,  607,  ^  892i 
d  ;  p  G08-609,  ^  89'*!^  €, 

inferior  to  rinchona  as  a  febrifug^c,  but 
next  in. value,  and  baa  done  t«sa  mU- 
chief,  iind,  and  p    610-61U  ^  892i 

its  modui  operandi.  Note  L  p.  1 J20. 

in  therapeutical  do&ea  produces  no  ap- 
parent etfect  upon  the  healthy  body, 
ihowing,  like  Iodine,  Tartariied  An- 
timony^  (kc,  in  their  small  doaci,  how 
the  relations  of  the  syatem  to  the  ac- 
tion of  remedies  is  changed  by  di»- 
eaic,  and  henc«  the  fallacy  of  reason- 
ing from  the  effects  of  remcdiefi  upon 
the  healthy  systcro  to  its  morbid 
states,  p,  667-€^8,  ^  892|  a,  k  AUo, 
p.  63,^  127  d;  p.  65,^  143^^  p.  67, 
5  14^151 ;  p.  68,  ^  162  b;  p.  122, 
^  240;  p,  465-466,  <t  713;  p.  482, 
^  744  ;  p.  541-542.  ^  854  66  j  p  545, 
^  859  bi  p  612,  ^  8921  a;  p.  623, 
^  8U2i  r:-— Note  L  p.  11 3a 

its  accidental  superiority  to  Cinchona  tn 
AutunmOil  intermittent  fever,  vslulc 
not  so  in  the  VemaU  and  why,  p 
6081609,  ^  892i  c;  p,  697-598,  ^ 
892  t. 

tvbcn  preferable  to  Cinchona,  p.  609, 
(^  snk  d-g 

equiilty  useful  in  intermitting  inflamma- 
tion, intermitting  hcadachcR,  periodic 
lie  douJoureu]!,  p.  611,  ^  892/,  jt  ; 
and  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  p 
611-612,  ^  B92i  A,  I- 

its    morbiJic    ett-ccts    in    therapeutical 
dottes,  in  morbid  states  of  the  body, 
p.  608,  4  892i  6. 
AstitaiAt 

treatment  of,  p  337,  ^  514 ;  p  591,  v^ 
m\\f;  p.  848,^  1058  «^. 

employc*d  to  illustrate  the  substantive 
cxist<«ncc  and  self-acting  nature  of 
the  Soul,  p  886-887,  ^  1077, 
ArrnixtiENTs,  Motitts  OpERAxni  of, 

supposed  to  act  upon  phyBical  princi- 
ples, p.  570,  \  890  a. 

IV hen  employed  internally,  Ihey  operate 
upon  vit.il  principles,  either  locally,  or 
throujjfh  rellex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  corrcHponding  in  this  respect 
with  other  remedies  —  and  illustra- 
tions, p.  570-578.  k  890.  Also, 
Hxucntcs,  liKaieniAL  Actiok,  Re- 
wh%x  Action  or  Nervous  Systeh  ; 
Causes,  Moebific,  Index  II. ;  Nerv- 
ous Powc&f  Index  L  and  IL 

but  more  than  other  remedies  arc  cura- 
tive in  some  diseases  by  direct  action 
upon  the  surfaces,  being  then  a  sim- 
ply local  remedy,  ^  890  6. 

applied  to  outward  surlaces,  some  op- 
erate mecbanically,  ^  890  c. 

much  abused  in  hemorrhages,  dysen- 
tery, Jcc.,   p,  572-576,  ^  890  d-L  \ 


Astringents,  &c. — tmuimitd. 

Also,  p,  607,  ^  805  ;  p.  509,  ^  6M 
p.  550,  ^863/.-  p.  770^772,  ^  lail 
1019. 
their  abuse  arises  from  tbe  plij»lc( 
doctrini's  of  their  opcr;ittun  aod  i 
hemorrhage  and  of  liecreteti  predad 
D    673^574,  ^  890   4-€4^   ».      Aiil 

HfiMORRRAOB,SnOBtTJIlVKOl7S;  StCtl 
TlOIf  AND   EXCKKTIOH,  IndtS  IL 

the  symptom  the  thing  considered,  | 
572,  H^O^;  p.590--591,  ^S91i  b^ 
varie^  of  means  having  no  aslEiiigei 
virtue— ipecacuanha,  t^rtarixed  anti 

mony,  bloodletting,  eold^ — will  o1\0 
arrest  hemorrhages  and  other  mot 
bid  products  more  efficiently  and  iii4l 
fully,  and  prove  the  philosophy  of  til 
operation  of  astringents  upon  fmrl 
distant  from  the  seat  of  their  appi 
cation  through  a|t*>"»*  i ^  .^  -ictian  of  t^ 
reflex  nervous  ii  ■■'id. 

no  two  exactly  alik  rets,  and  i^ 

quire  disrrimmation,  p.  57§,  ^  690  ] 

of  very  limited  uses,  ^   690  f ;  but  II 
flicl  great  injanes  in  various  mall 
dies,  p.  572-676,  ^  890  d^H. 
Authors,  Rit;HTs  of, 

the  Author  recurs  to  this  subject  (p.  911 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  whefl 
ever  ho  is  under  obligations  to  otbcil 
he  has  expressed  it  in  the  Text  of  tin 
Inttttutet,  Qs,  for  example,  in  rek 
tion  to  the  laws  of  the  nervous  svd 
tern,  at  p.  283,  ^  452  b  ;  p  "  ^  I, 
^  463-494;  p  336-353,  :  ; 

P  362,  ^  530 ;  but,  in  the  M. 
Physiotvs^kai    Cvmmcntarics^   whe 
the  Author  is  constaiitly   interest 
with  the  labors  and  opinions  of  a  mul 
titude  of  writers,  he  ha»  emlcijivoi 
to  do  them  full  just  1 1 
the  Text,  but  by  mari: 
of  which  there  are  n<v.t»»  u»i   lij. 
sand  in  the  drst  two  voltimec.— Ko 
Xp,  1127. 

B, 

BCCQUIRIL  AND  Rohice, 
their  work  on  **  PAthidvu 
in  Us  Application  to 
Nidicine,'^  and  its  adv^.tu^^ 

their  opinions  of  animal  mtm^  anmisa 

urea,  diabetes,  duL,  p.  785-787, 
'    1031  L 
belong  to  the  School  of  VitaliBts^  p  800 

4  1035. 
BiERNAan,  Cl., 
experiment  on  nerron*  ^item,  p.  79 

^  1032  rf;  p.  804.  i  lOTi*) 
produces  diabrteR  i  ',    pri 

thcraedullaoblonL  -vl^. 

alleges  the  production  uf  sugar  bj  1 
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Bernard,  CI. — continued. 

liver,  &c.,  and  Aathor*8  opinion,  p. 
783,  ^  1031  a;  p.  786-786,  ^  1031  b; 
p.  790,  ^  1032  b ;  p.  793,  ^  1032  (f . 
Bile— continued  from  Index  L, 
none  of  its  constituents  detected  in  the 

blood,  p.  783.  ^  1031  b. 
its  morbid  appearances  regarded  in  the 
light  of  symptoms,  p.  452-455,  ^  694. 
not  rendered  **^en"  by  calomel  and 
acids  in  the  living  body,  p.  454,  ^  694. 
its  production  considered  in  connection 
with  different  cathartics,  and  as  il- 
lustrating their  alterative  influence 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  modification  of  the 
nervous  power  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cathartic,  and  bow  the  nervous 
power  is  the  immediate  remote  cause 
of  the  variable  phenomena  relative  to 
the  secreted  product,  p.  366,  §  556  b ; 
p.  554-556,  ^  872 ;  p.  663-564,  ^  889 
a :  p.  566,  ^  889 1 ;  p.  568-^69,  ^  889 
m,  mm ;  p.  668-669,  ^  902,  g ;  p.  834, 
^  1057  /;  p.  854,  ^  1061 ;  p.  856-857, 
^  1063  b ;  p.  859,  ^  1064.  Also,  Se- 
cretion and  Excretion,  Index  II 
Blisters.     See  Counter-Irritants,  /n- 

dexll 
Blood— continued  from  Index  I. 
analysis  of,  allowed  by  Chemistry  to  be 
incapable  of  yielding  any  reliable  re- 
sults, p.  780-782,  ^  1029-1030. 
nothing  to  be  learned  from  its  analysis 

as  to  disease,  Und. 
circulation  of,  ascribed  to  oxygen  gas,  p. 
208,  ^  383 ;  p.  818-819,  ^  1054— con- 
tradicted by  circulation  of  in  Plants, 
p.  820^23,  ^  1054-1055. 
nothing  can  make  healthy  blood  but  the 
healthy  action  of  the  solids,  p.  192,  ^ 
354 ;  p.  535-539,  ^  847-848. 
occupies  from  one  to  two  minutes  in 
going  the  round  of  the  circulation, 
p.  672,  ^  904  b;  p.  863,  4  1066  b. 
Bloodletting,Gener  AL — continued  from 
Index  I.  See  Loss  of  Blood,  Index  II. 
varied  from  effects  of  Leeching,  p.  698- 

702,  (i  929-938. 
considered  under  five  stages,  p.  698-702: 
1st,  earliest  impression  is  exerted  upon 
all  the  bloodvessels,  p.  698,  ^  930 ; 
p.  711,^953. 
2d,  the  vessels  undergo  a  vital  con- 
traction, p.  698,  ^  931 ;   p.  711,  ^ 
953. 
3d,  contraction  of  larger  series  con- 
curs with  the  smaller  in  developing 
reflex  nervous  influence,  which  in- 
creases in  an  increasing  ratio  the 
contraction  of  the  latter,  p.  698,  ^ 
932  ;  p.  703,  ^  940. 
4th,  the  heart  becomes  affected  by  the 
same  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  which  is  excited  by  the 


Bloodletting,  General — continued. 

vital  influences  attending  the  con- 
traction   of  the  general  vascular 
system,  while,  also,  the  nervous  in- 
fluence becomes  early  and  rapidly 
developed  in  a  direct  manner  by  the 
contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels — 
thus  establishing  the  compound  in- 
fluence of  dAreet  and  reflex  nervous 
action,  p.  698,  ^  933 ;  p.  703,  ^  940- 
942  a ;  p.  707,  ^  948-949 ;  p.  709, 
^  95 1  c,  d.    Also,  Nervous  Power, 
Index  I  and  II. ;  Reflex  Action 
OF  THE  Nervous  System  ;  Reme- 
dial Action,  subdioinon  Mental 
Emotions. 
5th,  the  influence  upon  the  heart  (4th) 
reacts  through. the  nervous  centres 
upon  the  capillary  vessels,  and,  by 
thus  increasmg  the  changes  in  the 
vascular  system,  especially  in  that 
of  the  brain,  increases  in  a  still  more 
rapid  ratio  the  foregoing  compound 
influence  of  the  nervous  power, 
when  syncope  hastens  on  as  a  con- 
sequence, p.  693,  ^  920 ; p  698-699, 
4  934-935 ;  p.  701,  4  937  c-938  b; 
p.  703-707,  J  940-949 ;   p.  709,  ^ 
951  c,  d;  p.  824-828,  ^  1056. 
failure  of  heart's  action  not  in  the  least 
owing  to  '*  deficiency  of  blood  in  the 
organ"  or  "diminution  of  cerebral 
action,"  but  wholly  the  result  of  reflex 
and  direct  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, p.  699,  ^  935  a;  p  703-712,  ^ 
942-952,  and  ut  supra — with  a  quali- 
fication after  syncope  ensues,  p.  705- 
706,  ^  945. 
in  producing  syncope,  how  connected 
with  gastro-intestmal  irritation,  and 
with  the  depressing  emotions,  p.  668- 
669,  ^  902  ^,  A ;  p.  703-704,  ^  943- 
944  a — all  depending  upon  reflex  or 
upon  direct  nervous  influence.     See 
Nervous  Power,  and  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, subditision  Mental  Emotions, 
and  Mental  Emotions,  Index  II. 
illustrated  by  remedies  for  syncope,  and 
by  examples,  p.  705,  4  945 ;  p.  706, 
^  946 ;  p.  712,  ^  955  b;  p.  726-731, 
^  961  c-970 ;  p.  733-736,  ^  974-980. 
reflex  nervous  influence,  as  also  direct, 
begins  at  the  earliest  contraction  of 
the  small  bloodvessels,  especially  of 
the  nervous  centres,  p.  703-704,  4 
940-944. 
blood  excluded  from  the  vessels  by  their 
vital,  not  a  physical  contrtiction,  p. 
692,  ^  912 ;  p.  699,  ^  935  c ;  p.  707, 
^49;  p.  71 1,  ^  953.     Also,  Inflam- 
mation, Index  II. 
hypotheses  of  its  operation  mostly  me- 
chanical, p.  691, 4  909,  910. 
effects  of,  oisprove  the  doctrine  of  a 
passive  condition  of  the  bloodvessels 
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ill  iiitlammtition  and  venous  conges- 
tion, p  485- ISG,  ^  750  ;  p.  48S,  <^  766 
b ;  p.  505,  ^  801  ;  p.  700,  ^  935  li ;  p. 
7S4-730,  <i  1^61-970  ;  p  740,  *J  988  a, 

objecliont  to,  coiitraited  with  othcr 
means  as  subslUules,  p.  373,  ^  569  r ; 
p.  390,  n*l  « ,*  P  &44,  ^  857 ;  p.  658, 
^  878  ;  p.  579,  ^  890^  « ;  p,  584,  ^ 
891  e  .*  p  602-604,  6  892  iW ;  p,  638, 
<^  89*i|/;  p  715-722,  ^  959-960  ;  p. 
75U7o2.  ^  999  c;  p.  754,  ^  1002/; 
p.  756-757,  ^  1005  L-g ;  p  759-760. 
^  1005;,  k;  p,  760,  ^  1005  k  ;  p.  763- 
760,  ^  1006  e;-l008  ;  jp.  857-801,  ^ 
10aS-1065d;  ^892</-jt ;  p.  872,  P  S 

philoBophy  of  its  oppration  fiubordinale 
to  otlicT  considerations,  p  691,  ^  907. 

illustrates  tbe  modus  operandi  of  other 
remedies,  p.  691,^  908. 

efleclH  of,  upon  the  blood,  p.  710,  ^  952. 

its  efTects  deifrend  upon  a  great  variety 
of  cinHuiistanccs,  which  should  cn- 
g^ige  the  attention  of  the  Physician, 
p.  430^33,  ^  675  ;  p.  444-445,  ^  088 
r,  fc;  p.  700^701,  4  935  ^-938 ;  p. 
704,  ^  943-944  ;  p  709-711,  ^  951  c 
-953;  p.  713-714,  ^  956-958  h;  p. 
724-731,  ^  961-970;  p  741^715,  ^ 
990  ;  p.  756-769,  ^  1005  a^ ;  p.  765- 
766,  H007/>-*f, 

of  iU  proper  extent,  p.  711-715,  ^  953- 
069. 

general  rwlea  to  be  observed*  p.  TU- 
TU, <^  954-958 ;  p.  748-763,  ^  992- 
1001  ;  p  756,  ^  1004  d;  p,  766-777, 
^  1027. 

rules  not  to  be  observed,  p,  713,  §  955  d ; 
p.  715,  ^  969  ;  p.  720.  ^  960  a ;  p.  728, 
\  965  a ;  p  774-778,  ^  1024-1026. 

in  embarrassing  cases,  p,  375,  ^  576  t ; 
p.  641-642,  <}  892^  i ;  p.  712-713,  <f 
955  A-e;  p  714,  ^  957;  p.  726-728, 
^961  ir-964  r ;  p.  729,  ^  967  ;  p,  734- 
735,  <i  976  ^^977;  p.  741-745,  ^  990 
as;  p  765-766,  4  1007  ^1008  ;  p. 
'871-872,  ^  1068  d, 

•jncope  not  a  lest  of  the  proper  extent 
of,  p.  715,  ^  969  ;  p.  726-730,  ^  961- 
969 — but  will  Bomctinies  remove  sv- 
vere  inflammatinn  through  the  power- 
ful aiipmlive  effect  of  reflex  nervous 
intlucnre,  p.  704,  <j  943  6 ;  p.  709,  ^ 
951  i^l. 

proposed  substitutes  for,  such  as  tobacco, 
aconite,  t>elladonna,  vcratrum  viride, 
dry  cupping,  Ac,  p.  711,  ^  954  h; 
p  '715-72L  ^  960 ;  p.  860,  ^  1066  a 

«iuses  of  objections  to,  p.  722,  ^  960/; 
p.  729,  ^  967 ;  p.  752.  ^  1 000,  1 00 1 . 

general  hloodlettini^  the  proper  method 
in  all  arttPt  tnflammaiuma!  of  internal 
organs,  p.  713,  ^  956  ;  p.  729,  ^  965  b, 
966;  p.  736,  ^979,980. 

iU  Merance  promoted  in  inilaiuiiiaUons 


Bloodletting,  Gencral^ — eontimud. 

by  a  stimatating  nervous  influence 
exerted  upon  the  sanguiferous  ^stem. 
and  more  so  in  inflanioiatton  of  thd 
brain  than  uf  other  organs,  being  di« 
rect  in  the  former  case  and  reflex  iti 
the  latter,  p.  608,  ^  806  ;  p.  731-734, 
^  973-976 ;  p,  736,  4  977 ;  p.  786,  i 
979,  980. 

hence  is  it  that  IlI/?Afnf7t<I^ 
generally  requires  a  «:> 
blood  than  other  parts,  p  i>t>r».,  v 
p  696,  ^  926  c ;  p  7S»-736,  ^  974  A- 
979  ;  p  748-749,  ^  992  ;  p  774-776, 
^  I024<i-/r.-  p  872,  ^  1068  d  ;  p.  8i4- 
828,  ^  1056 ;  p.  847,  ^  1058  f. 

borne  to  a  jB|T<^at  extent  in  hydrtrfthtth^a* 
on  account  of  ihc  above  nervous  in* 
fltience,  p  734,  ^  976  tf, 

otlrn    imperfectly  home  in  mam^  ami 

iu  5.  ^  890  r-A ; 

I  »ia«.  ^  8921  jf  ; 

p  638-642,4  892J/--i;  p.  738,  ^  dM 
h  ;  p  749,  ^  992  «f  ;  p  750,  ^  1>95  ;  p 
757-760,  ^  1005  h-k;  p  770,  <>  I0I7«| 
p.  846,  ^  1068  o ;  p.  870,  ^  106«  c. 

in  ajwjtteiy^  emKirrasstng  on  accooul 
of  a  prostrating  nervous  in^uejiccv 
p.  741-747,^  990-990i- 

in  dysentery,  and  an  opposite  practice, 
p  673,  ^  890 ;  p.  575,  <^  890  A  ;  p,  747, 
^  991  b;  p  842,  ^  1058/— N>iis  Go. 

in  (Tysipttai^  p.  759-760,  ?  1005  ;\ 

in  ffurpiira  hemorThag%ca,  p.  754.  ^  I0C2 
rf,  c— In  Cra«^  §  676  e,  ^64  d. 

in  renmu  €(m^t*ti(m  and  conf^eMiire  frrCTt 
p  724-731,  ^  96 1-970.  ^Notk  F^. 

why  its  effects  are  rood i fie d  }'v  vrnoai 
congestion,  and  why  1  in 

such  cases,  arc  deterr*  •  ap- 

plication, p.  724-726,  ^  9G1  a-^. 

to  a  small  extent,  often  produces  syn* 
cope  in  congcslkc  fever,  liul  may  be 
t-oon  borne  in  ample  amount^  snJ 
why,  p.  726-729,  ^  961  c-965,  968; 
p.  735,  ^  978,  979 — previous  stimuU- 
tion  may  be  necessary ;  p  727,  <(^ 
964  a,  h — well  home  as  soon  as  reac- 
tion takes  place,  p.  730,  ^  969^ 
leeches  improper  in  such  ca*e:s,  and 
why,  p.  729,  ^  966. 

well  borne  in  venous  congeslkii  of  ths 
brain,  and  for  the  same  feasofi  aa  in 
cerebral  inflammation,  p.  fi07-609t 
0  806  ;  p.  730,  ^  969  i  ;  p  730-7^ 
§  974  f-975  *. 

its  depressing  eflTecta  in  eonj^iMtivc 
fevers,  at  the  first  bleediniji,  oiji ini;  to 
the    depressing    influcr  '        Hex 

nervous  in6uenc«  prop  fh** 

sanjTuifcrous  organs  h\   i.  .    vied 

v<>inB,  p.  603-613,  ^  795-8 1 8 ;  p.  724- 
726,^  961  a-€i  p.  729-rJi>.  ^  967- 
969.     Also,  p.  444-44S,  4  68S  ^-cc. 
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fatal,  in  supposed  but  mistaken  cases  of 

▼enous  congestion,  p.  730,  ^  970  a,  b. 
in  yellow  fever,  p.  747-748,  ^  991  A-992 

a,  c  ;  p.  749-760,  ^  993-994 ;  p.  761, 

^  999 ;  p.  763-764»  ^  1003  Or-c ;  p. 

869,  ^  1068  b. 
in  tfphusfevert  p.  754,  ^  1002  <{ ;  p.  756, 

4  1004  b. 
in  jail  fever  J  p.  754,  ^  1002/— and  pu- 
trid fevers,  ihid. 
in  intermiUeTU  fever j  p.  63,  ^  127  e,  d ; 

p.  65,  ^  143  b,  c;  p.  424,  ^  662  b; 

p.  430-433,  4  675 ;  p.  563,  ^  870  aa ; 

p.  570,  ^  889  n ;  p.  697-598,  *  892  c  ; 

p.  600,  ^  892  <i ;  p.  605-606,  §  892 

m-p;  p.  608-610,  ^  892i  c,  d;  p. 

737-739,  ^  983-986 ;  p.  740,  §  989  ; 

p.  764-765,  ^  1003 ;  p.  756-757,  ^ 

1005  a~g ;  p.  829,  ^  1067  6. 
in  p^^iM,  p.  766,  H002  d,  e. 

in  reduced  and  emaciated  subjects,  p. 
765-766,  ^  1007  b^. 

in  simple  continued  fevers,  p.  491-495, 
^762^-768  a;  p.  736,^981. 

in  the  cold  stage  of  foTer,  and  how  it 
operates,  p.  739-740,  f  986-988. 
Also,  p.  430-433,  ^  675  ;  p.  548^50, 
^  863  d. 

most  useful,  in  fevers  attended  by  reac- 
tion, just  as  the  subsidence  of  the 
hot  stage. begins,  and  why,  p.  430- 
433,  ^  675 ;  p.  547-549,  ^  863  d;  p. 
570,  ^  889  n ;  p.  739-740,  ^  887-889. 

in  Infancy,  p.  767-768,  ^  1009-1013. 

in  Old  Age,  p.  768-770,  ^  1014-1017. 

under  no  controlling  influence  by  cli- 
mate or  season  in  any  country  or  at 
any  epoch,  and  what  Hippocrates  de- 
scribes are  perfect  portraits  of  our 
own  diseases,  p.  761-762,  ^  1005  b- 

1006  a;  p.  868-870,  ^  1068  a,  b. 
large  abstractions  of  blood,  when  ap- 
propriate, lead  to  speedy  convales- 
cence, and  restoration  of  bodily  vigor, 
p.  747-759,  ^  891-1005 ;  p.  766-766, 
^  1007-1008;  p.  870-872,  ^  1068 
c,  d, 

when  appropriate,  the  earlier  the  better, 
and  decisively  at  once,  p.  642,  ^  892^ 
t;  p.  711,  ^  964  ft;  p.  712,  ^  964  c; 
p.  713,  ^  956  e;  p.  714,  ^  967;  p. 
729,  ^  968 ;  p.  749,  ^  992  d ;  p.  750, 
^  997 ;  p.  751,  ^  999 ;  p.  870-872, 
^  1068  c,  d. 

repeated  and  small  abstractions  of  blood, 
where  free  bloodletting  is  necessary, 
although  large  in  the  aggregate,  are 
often  fruitless,  p.  714,  ^  958  b ;  p. 
728-729,  ^  966  * ;  p.  751-762,  ^  999- 
1000. 

when  excessive,  may  maintain  or  pro- 
duce inflammation,  and  why,  p.  697, 
^  927  b;  p.  708,  M^O;  p.  733,  ^ 
974  b;  p.  773-774,  ^  1023  a,  ft— for 
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which  i«eeches  may  be  a  remedy,  p. 
774,  ^  1024  a. 

"  morbid  irritation  and  excessive  reac- 
tion from  loss  of  blood,"  p.  772-776, 
^  1020-1026  — the  latter  misappre- 
hended, which  is  often  dependent  on 
too  small  a  loss,  or  on  remaining  in- 
flammation, ^  1021-1024 — supposed 
examples  of,  ^  1023  a,  c-g. 

its  advantages  and  safety  denoted  by 
spontaneous  hemorrhages — Nature  s 
remedy,  and  a  lesson  to  man,  p.  607, 
^  806  ;  p.  546-561,  ^  862-863  ;  p. 
672-676,  ^  890  d^g ;  p.  641-642,  ^ 
8^^i;  p.  770-772,  ^  1018-1019. 

experience  and  opinions  of  distinguish- 
ed Physicians,  ancient  and  modern, 
as  to  bloodletting  in  inflammatory, 
congestive,  and  febrile  diseases,  p. 
747-776,  ^  991-1026. 

admissions  of  eminent  Physicians  as  to 
their  neglect  of  the  remedy,  p.  756- 
761,  ^  1006  fl-it— contrasted  with  the 
abuse  of  other  remedies,  p.  372,  ^ 
569  e;  p.  396,  ^  621  a;  p.  672-576, 
^  890  c-ft ;  p.  679,  4  890^  a  ;  p.  681, 
^  890i  /;  p.  684,  ^  891  c;  p.  590- 
691,  ^  89U  a-f;  p.  603-604,  ^  892 
k;  p.  637-639,  ^  8924  c,  /;  p.  715, 
718,  ^  960 ;  p.  763-766,  ^  1000  c- 
1007;  p.  866-861,  ^  1063-1066. 

the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  patient, 
if  possible,  should  be  always  elevated 
during  the  operation,  as  one  of  the 
important  means  of  regulating  the 
extent  of  the  remedy,  and  there  may 
be  risk  without  this  precaution,  p. 
705,  ^  946 ;  p.  768,  ^  1006  h ;  p.  872, 
§  1068  d. 

effects  of,  diflerent  in  General  Bloodlet- 
ting, Cupping,  and  Leeching,  p.  691, 
Mil  ;  p.  713,  ^  966  ;  p.  729,  (f  966. 

eflects  of,  as  manifested  m  Leeching, 
p.  692-698,  ^  912-928 ;  p.  729,  ^  966. 
Also,  Lebchino,  Index  11. 

efiiects  of,  as  manifested  in  Cuppings  p. 
702,  ^  937.    Also,  Cupping,  Index  11. 

general  conclusions  as  to  Bloodletting, 
p.  776-777,  ^  1027.  Also,  p.  872,  P.S. 
Blood,  Circulation  op.     See  Circula- 
tion OP  Blood,  Index  II. 
Blub  Mercurial  Pill— continued  from 
Index  /., 

its  uses,  and  analogies  with  Calomel, 
p.  840,  ^  1068  c ;  p.  848,  ^  1068  s,  v ; 
p.  850,  ^  1069. 
Brain, 

Author's  experiments  upon,  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the 
brain,  and  to  show  that,  as  in  other 

{>arts,  it  may  be  reduced  by  Blood- 
etting,  and  the  provision  through 
which  this  reduction  is  c fleeted,  p. 
824-«28,  4  1056. 
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Brain,  TtfrLAMiiATioN  of, 

treatincnt  of,  p.  507^08,  ^  606 ;  p.  651, 
^  893  k ;  p.  696,  ^  925 1 ;  p.  733-736. 
^  !J74  c-979  ;  p  748,  ^  992  f>,  c ;  p. 
774-776,  ^  1024  a-^;  p.  824-^28,  ^ 
1056  ;  p,  847,  ^  1068  q ;  p.  872,  4 
1068  rf. 

develops  Ji  powerfully  exciting  nervous 
influenec  in  a  direct  manner,  and 
thus  uustaina  the  organt  of  circuJa- 
tian  against  the  depresiing  influence 
of  JoBB  of  blood,  but  whicli  u  common 
to  inflammations  of  other  parts  in  an 
itifrrior  degree  when  the  influence  is 
through  retiex  nervous  action,  p.  507- 
608,  ^  806  ;  p.  732-734,  ^  973^976 ; 
p.  735,  ^  977 ;  p.  736,  ^  979,  960— 
and  to  thi«  ghmutatvig  nervous  jn- 
flucnci«  upon  the  bloodveF&eli  ii  due 
the  inemRVTCiitihtUty  of  the  pulse  in 
mHam  mat  ions,  p.  445,  ^  688  et — and 
to  its  modtfitd  condition  the  hardnesij 
is  owin^,  as  aJso  the  changes  which 
the  blood  undergoes,  ^  485,  500  m, 
688  rf-<*e— while,  aJso,  the  induence 
is  so  variously  determined!  as  to  occa- 
sion  intcfXDission  of  the  heart  a  action, 
various  inequalities  in  action  of  the 
radial  arteries,  p.  512,  ^  390  h — and 
illustrates  th«  pbiJosophv  of  animal 
heat,  p.  265-266,  ^447,  447  li.  Also 
Nervoui  Powbb^  Index  J.  and  11 , 
RvrLKx  AcTiotf  or  Nebvous  System, 
Mrivtai.  EwoTtosrs,  and  Rkmcdial 
AcTioi*,  auhdvn»ion  Mental,  Emo- 
tions, Index  JI. 
Brain,  Vexodb  CoNOEmow  of, 

treatment  of,  proceeds  upon  the  same 
plan  as  for  inflammation  of  the  hrain 
and  congestive  fevers,  p.  374-375,  ^ 
576  d,  e ;  p.  504,  ^  798  ;  p.  505,  ^  801 
b,r;  p  696,  ^  925  b,  c  ;  p.  724-731, 
^  961-970, 

owin^  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
venous  tissue,  congestion  and  active 
inHauimation  of  the  veins,  contrary 
to  what  happens  in  inflammation  of 
other  lifisues,  develops  a  prostralinfr 
nervous  inllucnce,  by  which  blood- 
letting is  often  imperfectly  borne  at 
its  first  application,  except  cerebral 
congestion,  which  develops  oiuch  of 
the  stimulating  nervous  in6uencc  that 
js  incident  to  inflammation  of  other 
tissues,  p  61-63,  <i  133  &-137  c;  p. 
64,  ^  140  ;  p.  67.  ^  149-161  ;  p.  603- 
605.  ^  794-801  ;  p  607-508,  ^  806  ; 
p.  609-5!  1,  ^  8U-815;  p.  724-730, 
^  961-969 ;  p.  733*734,  ^  974  c-975  a. 

BnoWN'SEQtiAftO, 

his  experiments  on  I  he  nervous  system 
modify  those  by  Sir  C.  Bell  in  relation 
to  Bpinal  nerves,  p.  802-804,  6  1037- 
1039. 

observations  upon  the  iris,  p.  806,  ^  1042. 


Calomel, 

considered  ss  ao  attcratirv  in  ftll  iia 
do8<«8,  p,  838-850,  ^  1068-1059 

it«  effects,  where  most  strongly  ofo- 
nounced,  p.  839,  ^  1058  /.i^and  lU 
extensive  sway,  p.  839-840.  ^  lO60  k 
— ^powerfiiUy  alterative,  p  564,  4  889 
€;  p,  839,  4  1068  A. 

must  be  considered  in  connexiiai  wiUi 
other  remedies,  p  841,  ^  10^  t. 

its   best    combinations,  p.  838-839,  ^ 

1058  fl- 
its effecls,  according  to  do»ee»  p.  548> 
644.  ^  867 ;  p.  840,  ^  1066  d  ;  p  860, 
H069;  p.  676.  *  890  t 

does  not  import  a  green  color  to  iate*- 
tinal  fluids,  p.  464,  ^  694  h 

in  mtihjrt&nt  chokrm^  p,  841.  6  1068  4 — 
in  ekoiera  infaniumt  p  8 1  t    ■  *    -     • 
in  dutentetyt  cporadic    ; 
p  842-848,^1068/— in;.  . 
\  1058  g — in  scarlet  fevrr,  i 
1058  k — in  mevsltM  and   «> 
p.  844,  ^  1068  » — in  tt>ho€*pifi 
p  844.  ^  1058  *--in  j^undut . 
846,  ^  1058  / — in  ery&tffeta*^  p   s  16, 
^  1058  m — in  acut«  rkeumaiirm^  and 
acute  goHt^  p.  846,  ^  1058    mn  —  in 
fneumoHia,  p.  846,  4  1068  o — in  eroup, 

p.  846,  4  1058  p in   inflammdlton 

o/brmnt  p.  847,  ^  1058  q — in  fi«/«iii- 
mation  of  snmta  tissues^  n.  847,  ^ 
1068  r^ — in  tnjfammatton  n/  kfdneft^ 
p.  847,  ^  1058  t— in  tnJfitmmMi&m  a/ 
eyes,  p.  848,  ^  1068  t^hn  ApopUx^, 
p.  848,  ^  1068  it^in  ffnttp^,  p,  84a, 
\  1058  p— in  99lkma,  p.  848,  ^  1068  v 
— in  thorea^  p.  844,  ^  1058  x — in  de- 

hrium  tremens,  p  849,  ^  1068  y in 

puerperal  fe^er,  p.  849,  ^  1068  r. 

CaNTMARIDCS.       See  CoUNTKK-lRSITAllTtL 

Index  II, 

their  morbific  effects  show  that  rcanrdies 
operate  by  substituting  pathological 
conditions  of  a  transitory  nature  for 
others  more  profoundly  moffiad,  p 
63,  ^  137  d;  p  65,  ^  143  a-<;  p  B% 
^  149-161  ;  p.  642-^3,  ^  ftM  r-HST; 
p,  646-646,  ^  893  f,  d;  p  <  ^  f. 

their  remedial  and  roorhifii  i- 

temalty  or  internally  appi:tkj,  ot-mon- 
St  rate  the  operation  of  remedm  and 
morbific  causes  upon  parts  Ijeyood 
their  direct  seat  of  action  throttgh 
alterative  effects  of  reflex  ni^rvous 
influence,  p.  646-652,  ^  893  e-m; 
p.  679^681,  ^  905  tf.  Also,  Hbfi.ix 
Action  of  Nksvous  Systbh,  Rcm^i- 
DiKs ;  Causes,  MoRairir,  Index  li 
Also,  p.  850-851,^  1059 

in  producing  inflammation  of  the  hi  adder 
without  injuring  the  stomsch,  and  as 
the  stomach  may  subse^itentty  h 
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Cantharides — cotUtmud. 

diseased  through  a  morbific  reflex  ac- 
tiQn  of  the  nervous  system  determined 
by  the  Tesical  inflammation — shows 
how  many  morbific  causes,  such  as 
miasmata,  cold,  du;.,  may  exert  all 
their  direst  effects  upon  the  skin  and 
mucous  tissue  without  deranging 
those  organs,  but  that  the  impression 
may  develop  a  morbific  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  that  shall  insti- 
tute disease  in  other  parts,  which  may 
then  call  into  action  a  reflex  influence 
that  will  light  up  disease  in  the  skin, 
or  mucous  tissue,  or  other  parts — 
thus,  also,  showing  how  mercury  ad- 
minist^ied  by  the  stomach,  or  applied 
to  the  skin,  will,  without  affecting 
those  organs  sensibly,  establish  in- 
flammation in  the  mouth  and  salivary 
glands,  and,  by  the  same  inductive 
philosophy,  how  remedial  agents  ap- 
plied to  the  same  organs,  do  also, 
through  the  alterative  action  of  the 
reflex  nervous  influence,  estabUsh 
salutary  pathological  changes  in  dis- 
eased parts  remotely  situated,  and 
without  manifesting  any  action  upon 
the  stomach  or  skm,  p.  59,  ^  129  A  ; 
p.  63,  ^  137  d;  p.  65,  ^  143  a-c;  p. 
66-67, 4  148-151 ;  p.  101-102,  ^  201- 
203 ;  p.  332-334,  ^  502-506 ;  p.  339- 
340,  §  514  g,  h ;  p.  347-348,  ^  516  d, 
No.  13 ;  p.  351-352,  ^  524  c ;  p.  367- 
368,  ^  558  a;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c; 
p.  421-423,  ^  657-658,  660 ;  p.  426, 
^  666  ;  p.  429-430,  ^  674  d ;  p.  465, 
4714;  p.  522-523,  ^  827  6,  c ;  p.  539, 
^  848  ;  p.  862-864,  ^  1066. 
demonstrate,  like  Arsenic,  Tartarized 
Antimony,  Iodine,  &c.,  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  through  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  nervous  action,  and  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  and 
how  remedies  operate  by  that  medium 
through  increased  susceptibility  of 
parts  morbidly  affected,  and  accord- 
mg  to  peculiarities  in  the  natural 
constitution  of  tissues,  and  how  they 
prove  remedial  or  moibific  according 
to  their  just  application,  and  upon  a 
common  principle — by  the  &ilure  of 
the  vesicating  plaster  to  affect  any 
internal  organ  in  its  healthy  state 
excepting  the  bladder,  while  it  will 
overthrow  inflammations  of  all  other 
internal  parts,  or  will  aggravate  the 
same  disease  if  not  duly  applied,  but 
will  exert  no  such  effects  when  ad- 
ministered internally  excepting  upon 
the  bladder.  See  last  preceding  refer- 
ences.    Also,  4  1059,  1088. 

Casun.     See  Milk,  Index  II. 

Ca stor  Oil.    See  Oil,  Castor,  Ind/cx  II. 


Cathartics — continued  from  Index  /., 

their  curative  and  morbific  effects  upon 
disease  spring  from  irritation  of  the 
alimentary  mucous  tissue,  by  which 
the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
is  brought  into  alterative  effect  upon 
morbid  parts,  and  according  to  the 
nature  and  dose  of  the  cathartic,  and 
involve,  also,  continuous  sympathy, 
p.  101-102,  4  201-203;  p. 107-110, 
4  227-232 ;  p.  303,  ^  481  d ;  p.  322- 
324,  4  498-500  c;  p.  339,  ^  514/; 
p.  563-567,  4  889  a-k;  p.  661-663, 
\  894-896;  p.  835-841,  ^  1057^- 
1058;  p.  851-859,  ^  1060-1064. 
Also,  Nbrvous  Power,  Index  I.  and 
II ;  SvMPATHY,  Sensation,  Sensi- 
bility, Index  I ;  Reflex  Action  of 
Nervous  System,  Remedial  Action, 
Therapeutics,  Index  11,  ^  1088  d. 

no  two  alike  in  effects,  p.  564,  §  889  c. 
Also,  p.  27,  ^2 ;  p.  63,  ^  137  b-d; 
p.  64-65,  4  138-143  c;  p.  67-68,  ^ 
149-162  b;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  400,  ^ 
630  d;  p.  417,  ^  650;  p.  418-420.  ^ 
652  c-653  d ;  p.  424-425,  ^  662-663 ; 
p.  545,  4  860 ;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  d; 
p.  838-843,  4  1058  a-/,  p.  851-862, 
4  1060-1065. 

each  modifies  the  nervous  influence  in 
a  way  peculiar  to  its  own  virtues,  and 
Calomel  and  Blue  Pill,  rendering  it 
most  usefully  alterative,  are  arranged 
first  in  order  in  the  Author's  Materia 
Medica  and  TherapetUtcs,  p.  564,  ^ 
889  c ;  p.  838-843,  ^  1058  a-f.  Also, 
Nervous  Power,  Index  I  and  II ; 
Alteratives,  Remedial  Action,  In- 
dex II 

may  produce  their  curative  effects  with- 
out purging,  p  564,  ^  889  b. 

the  evacuations  the  least  important  ot 
the  effects,  ^et  often  a  necessary  re^ 
suit  of  that  ifritation  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  tissue  which  is  required  to 
establish  a  powerful  development  of 
reflex  nervous  influence,  p.  564-565, 
4  889  b-f. 

the  principal  objects  contemplated,  p. 
566,  4  889  h. 

special  relation  of  alimentary  canal  to 
nervous  system  goes  to  corroborate 
the  Author's  doctrine  of  operation  of 
remedial  and  morbific  agents  through 
reflex  action  of  nervous  system,  p 
565-566,  4  889  g. 

peristaltic  action  increased  through  ui- 
fluencc  of  reflex  action  of  nervous 
system  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  in- 
testine, which  exemplifies  the  essen- 
tial philosophy  of  their  remedial  and 
morbific  effects  upon  other  parts,  p. 
107-112,  4  227-234 ;  p.  284-285,  4 
455  a-f;  p.  329-341,  4  499-514 ;  p. 
347-348,  4  516  d.  No.  13;  p.  861,  « 
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639  1  p  560-664,  ^  88D  a,  h;  p,  665- 

666,  ^  889  /,  ^;  p.  692-5a3»  4  89^ 
A*;  p.  661-664,  ^  894-900;  p.  6G6- 
671,  <)  902  c-/;  jk  679-681,  ^  905  a, 

Bome  ii0ect  ditfercnt  parts  of  nitestinc 
unequdlji  according  to  thcLr  special 
virtu efi  and  lo  liie  dilfercnce  in  struc- 
ture and  vital  constitution  of  iliiTcr* 
cnt  iiortiona  of  the  canal,  p.  566,  ^ 
889  r ;  p.  856-857,  ^  1063  6.  Alao, 
p.  59,  ^  129  g-t;  p.  61-73,  ^  13^- 
163  .  p.  98,  ^J  191  A— but  is  not  thu 
principle  which  i»hould  detcnnino 
their  choice,  p.  566,  ^  889  u 

their  corabinations,  proportions  ofeacb, 
adcHtJon  of  other  things,  doae,  linio 
of  exhibition,  and  relation  to  other 
rcniediL's,  very  important,  p  566-570, 
4  889  k-n.  Also,  p,  339-340,  ^  514 
A;  p.  5-13-644,  ^  857;  p.  548-549,  ^ 
863  d;    p.  648-651,  ^  893  g^k;  p. 

667,  ^  893  p;  p.  696,  ^  926 ;  p.  838- 
849,  if  1058  a-2. 

often  cumulative  in  eflecU  important, 
and  illustrated,  p.  567-669,  ^  889 
I- mm, 

mode  and  philosoplij  of  overcoming 
habitual  constipation  through  pro- 
gressive and  alterative  iuHuence  of 
reflex  nervous  action,  and  contrast, 
p  563-569,^  889  m,  mm.  Also,  p,  344 
-345,  ^  516  tf,  No.  6  ;  p.  632,  ^41; 
p,  365.  ^  651 ;  p.  646-649,  if  893  r-A ; 
p,  607-609,  ^  902,/,j^f  p.  679-681, 
4  905  a, 

the  most  appropriate  time  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  why,  p,  570,  i}  889  n.  Also, 
p   547-649,  ^  8G3  d;  p.  740,  ^  989, 

three  principal  objects  contemplated,  p. 
566,  ^  889  L 
Cathartics,  Salin^b, 

their  tborapcuiic  and  morhi6o  oBcolSi 
and  relative  value,  p.  853,  ^  1061. 

overrated,  and  as  *♦  refrigoranti**  fftUa- 
cious,  ttnd. 

cjcauiple  of  their  usefulness  in  combina- 
tion wiih  Rhubarb,  p.  555,  ^  872  a. 
Cacsls,  Mottuinc, 

operate  upon  th<^  same  principle  of  al- 
terative iiillucncc  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system  as  remedial  agents, 
and  more  or  less  according  to  diiTcr^ 
ences  in  the  vital  constitution  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  their  existing  pre- 
ternatural susceptibilities,  p  3,  i^  2  <r ; 
p.  55,  ^  117;  p.  59,  ^  129  A;  p.  61, 
\  133  c;  p  62-73,  ^  135  a-163;  p 
87,  ^  177-182  ;  p.  89,  <)  188;  p.  lOl- 
102,  «  201-203;  p  107-1 12,  ^  226- 
234  A;  p,  131-132,  ^  286-288;  p 
265,  ^  447  A;  p  285-286,  ^  455  d^ 
466;  p. 323-341,  H90-514;  p.  366- 
366,  ^  551-656;  p.  373-390,  <5  674- 
601;   p    399.  <}  G30;   p.   415^18,  ^ 


Causes,  Morbilic — conft  nurd. 

649-651;  p  4*^1 -4 ua. -^  657-658  ;  p 
424,  <i  661  ;  p.  42t>,  i^^  666  ;  p.  446.  » 
6S8  re;  p  451,  ^  601,  6E»2  ;  p.  466- 
467,  ^  714-719  ;  p.  476,  ^  733  A  ;  p 
478-479,  <f  740-741  ;  p  469-484,  i 
746  f;  p.  525-627,  ^  827  r^2d  e;  p. 
630-533,  837  A-^il  ;  p.  538-6311,  ^ 
847  ^-«48;  p.  641-542,  864  a-^; 
p  647,  ^  863  rf;  p  654.  ^  871  ;  p 
663-564,  ^B&9  a;  p.  565,  s^  889  ^; 
p.  569,  4  880  mm  ;  p  571-572,  ^  ~'~ 
b;  p  674-676,  ^  890  ee^n  ;  p 
^  8904  f;  P  593-593,  ^  801*  k 
644-651,  <i  893  e-i;  p,  557-658, > 
893  i>,  p ;  p  661^63,  4  894-85>6 ;  f. 
665-^70,  ^  892  a^m  ;  ]yie79-681,  ^ 
905  a;  p.  802-804,  ^  1099  ;  p.  96%- 
864,  ^  1066  ;  p.  501-51S,  §  792-817. 

their  operation  at  the  beginning  dere). 
opmcnt  of  the  ovum  supplieR  a  key  to 
the  essential  pbilosopby  of  disease, 
aathe  development  of  the  ovujndciec, 
also,  to  that  of  physiology^  p,  47-4d, 
^75^0, 

reflect  light  upon  pathological  cotidi- 
tions,  p.  414,  if  642  a;  p.  424,  ^  66$ 
o-f,  p.  396,  ^  621  A, 

two  kinds,  prcdis[>osin^,  and  exciting 
or  occasional,  which  arc  bold  rxter- 
nal  ami  internal,  physical  and  mental, 
p.  414-415,  ^  645-648. 

the  predits posing,  gencrU  and  sp^cilsc^ 
p  415.  i}  648 

the  predisposinc.mofit  important  a«  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  disease,  p.  411^ 
if  G45  A. 

the  exciting,  develop  disease  «iter  tbs 
predisposition  is  formed^  p-  414,  ^ 
646  r. 

the  predisposing  oflen  also  the  exciting 
cause,  such  as  &U  aniraal  and  vcge- 
tabic  poisons,  Jkc.  Manj  internal 
caui«c8,  physical  and  mental,  maT  be 
cither  predisposing  or  cicitiiig!,  ot 
may  act  as  both.  Also,  numerous 
external  causes  that  are  in  ore  or  less 
interniinrjled  with  tbe  atraospherev 
and  wliich  are  essentially  predtspos* 
ing^  and  generally  require  the  Aobc*- 
quont  operation  of  excitif»|^  causes  for 
tbe  development  of  disease,  may  lie 
both  predisposing  and  exciting,  of 
which  kind  arc  concentrated  mias- 
mata, p.  414,  ^  646  c;  p  418,  ^  663 
f  ;  p.  430-121,  ^  664-656  ;  p  433,  ^ 
659-660. 

like  remedial  agents,  exert  their  flnt 
fcda  locally,  and  tlienco  upon  oil 
^arts  throujLfh  the  alterative  inflir 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system^ 
p.  416-416,  <)  649  o,  6;  p   421 -4t3, 
\  657-658;  p,  620.^  8V  n, 

if  BDl^  i;,  k ;  p  849,  <f  I  ;J. 

if  1088;    licMtOtts,   KkMULn-Ki.  At- 
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Causes,  Moibifio— ^on^'nued. 

Tioir,  Index  II. ;  Nektous  Power, 
Index  I.  and  II. ;  Sympathy,  Sensi- 
bility, Vital  Properties,  Index  I. 

all  such  as  are  of  a  miasmatic  nature, 
and  cold  and  analogous  causes,  do  not 
induce  disease  in  parts  which  are  the 
direct  seat  of  their  action,  but  in  oth- 
er parts  by  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  or  subsequently  upon 
their  direct  seat  of  action  by  reflex 
influences  propagated  by  the  primary 
derangements,  p.  59,  ^  139  A ;  p.  63, 
^  137  d;  p.  66,  ^43  a-c;  p.  66-67, 
«  148-161  ;  p.  332-334,  ^  602-606 ; 
p.  839-340,  {  614  g,  h ;  p.  347-348, 
5  616  d,  No.  13  ;  p.  361-362,  ^  624 
c ;  p.  367-«68,  ^  668  a  ,•  p.  416-417, 
^  649  c;  p.  421-424,  (f  667-660;  p. 
426,  ^  666  ;  p.  429-430,  ^  674  d ;  p. 
466,  ^  714 ;  p.  622-623,  ^  827  i,  c ;  p. 
639,  ^848;  p.  862-864,  4  1066. 

their  impression  is  made  either  upon 
sympathetic  sensibility  or  irritability 
through  the  medium  of  their  direct 
seat  of  action,  when,  in  either  case, 
the  morbific  influences  are  propa^ted 
to  other  parts  by  an  alterative  mflu- 
ence  of  reflex  action  of  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  is  aiao  true  of  remedial 
agents,  p.  66-67,  ^  148-151 ;  p.  89- 
90,  ^  188-1881  if,  &c. ;  p.  101-103, 
^  201-204 ;  p.  106-109,  ^  222-230 ; 
p.  280-282,  {  460-451 ;  p.  284-287, 
\  466-469 ;  p.  323-362,  ^  499-630 ; 
p.  415-417,  }  649  ft-c;  p.  421-423, 
^657-668;  p.  661-663,  ^  894  6-896 ; 
p.  665-670,  ^  892  a-m;  p.  679-681, 
^  906  a;  p.  620,  ^  826  c;  p.  849,  ^ 
1059  ;  p.  930,  ^  1088.  Reflex  Ac- 
tion OP  Nervous  System,  Index  II. ; 
Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 

influenced  by  special  endowments  of 
diflerent  tissues  and  parts  of  tissues, 
by  their  varying  susceptibilities,  by 
age,  constitution,  habits,  and  by  many 
morbific  causes  vvhich  simply  predis- 
pose the  body  to  be  acted  upon  by 
some  other  predisposing  cause  of 
more  profound  operation,  but  the 
former  of  which  without  the  latter 
would  be  inofiensive,  and  yet  not  un- 
frequently  add  to  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  as  witnessed  in  epidemic 
measles,  and  other  epidemics,  p.  59, 
(i  129  A,  f ;  p.  61-73,  ^  133-163;  p. 
366-367,  ^  656  a-d;  p.  372-397,  ^ 
673-625 ;  p.  399,  ^  628,  630 ;  p.  415- 
416,  §  649  a-£;  p.  418,  ^  851  b;  p. 
423-425,  (i  669-663 ;  p.  428,  ^  671 ; 
p.  608-512,  ^  796-817 ;  p.  524,  ^  827 
e,  689/,  961  a  970  c 

eflects  of,  according  to  one  or  more, 
each  one  or  according  to  the  number, 
OBieriM  parUntt,  producing  special  in- 
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fluences  that  result  in  particular  forms 
of  disease,  and  so  of  remedies,  p.  27, 
§  62 ;  p.  400,  ^  630  d;  p.  417-420, 
^  660-663 ;  p.  423-426,  ^  659-663 ; 
p.  645,  ^  860 ;  p.  647-660,  ^  863  d. 

one,  generally  the  most  important,  and 
commonly  indispensable  to  any  given 
form  of  disease,  as  in  malignant  chol- 
era, plague,  yellow  fever,  all  cases  of 
poisoning,  all  resulting  from  remedial 
agents,  &c.,  p.  418,  ^  662  b;  p.  419- 
420,  ^  663 ;  p.  423,  ^  669  ;  p.  646,  ^ 
860. 

since,  therefore,  the  same  cause  is  always 
necessary  to  the  production  of  any 
specific  form  of  disease,  and  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  the  miasm 
which  is  allowed  by  all  to  sometimes 
generate  yellow  fever,  plague,  &c., 
and  the  morbid  products  of  living  or^ 
ganization,  it  is  impossible  that  these 
diseases  should  be  contagious ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  small-pox,  mea- 
sles, and  scarlet  fever  can  never  be 
propagated  but  by  contagion,  however 
the  bcSy  may  be  predisposed  by  other 
causes  to  the  more  ready  and  profound 
action  of  their  virus,  p.  419-420,  ^  663. 
Also,  Self-limited  Diseases,  Index 
IL 

operate  according  to  the  structure  and 
vital  constitution  of  parts;  and  as  they 
may  be  diverted  from  their  natural  con- 
dition. See  Structure,  and  Reme- 
dies, references  under  this  clause.  In- 
dex 11 

manifest  their  eflfects  at  intervals  corre- 
sponding more  or  less  with  their  na- 
ture, p.  420-423,  ^  664-659  ;  p.  426, 
^  666  a;  p.  631-632,  ^  892|  6,  c. 

the  predisposing,  often  obscure,  p.  423, 
^  659. 

there  may  l^e  a  long  series  of  predis- 
posing causes,  each  one  progressively 
affecting  the  organic  states,  but  with- 
out any  special  marks  of  disease,  when 
some  exciting  cause,  innocent  in  per- 
fect health,  may  give  rise  to  a  sudden 
explosion  of  morbid  symptoms,  p.  66- 
66,  ^  143  b,  c ;  p.  423,  ^  669  ;  p.  426, 
^666. 

the  eflfects  of  morbific  causes,  physical 
and  mental,  like  those  of  a  remedial 
nature,  owing  to  the  mutability  of  the 
properties  of  life,  p.  87,  H  77-1 82  ; 
p.  120-122,  ^  237-240 ;  p.  414,  ^  642 
b ;  p.  642,  ^  864  c,  d.  Also,  Vital 
Properties,  Index  I. 

hereditary  predisposition  equivalent  to 
remote  predisposing  causes,  p.  424,  ^ 
661 ;  p.  560^-661,  ^  886. 

one  disease  becomes  a  predisposing  cause 
of  the  same  or  of  otherdiseascs  in  other 
parts,  or  may  act  simply  as  an  exciting 
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cause  when  the  latter  are  predisposed 
by  other  causes,  or  may  be  both  to- 

§  ether,  and  more  or  less  according  to 
le  peculiarities  attending  the  vital 
constitution  of  different  parts,  and  by 
its  disturbing  influence  of  that  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  by  which 
all  parts  are  constantly  maintained  in 
harmonious  relationio  each  other,  and 
in  one  universal  concerted  action ;  and, 
as  diseases  thus  spring  up,  one  after 
another,  through  the  natural  and  for- 
ever operating  law  of  reflex  nervous 
actiorf,  they  react  upon  and  mutually 
aggravate  each  other,  while,  through 
the  same  natural  operation  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence,  a  blow  may  be  simul- 
taneously struck  at  the  whole  by  a 
single  remedy,  as  by  bloodletting  or 
a  cathartic,  p.  69,  ^  129  h,i;  p.  GI- 
GS, ^  133-162  ;  p.  75,  ^  165  b ;  p.  89, 
^ISda;  p.  101-102,  ^  201-203  ;  p. 
95,  ^  189  ;  p.  107-122,  ^  226-240  ; 
p.  282,  ^  451  ej;  p.  284-286,  ^  456- 
456;  p.  323-361,  H99-529;  p.  415,^ 
647 ;  p.  422,  ^  660 ;  p.  424-425,  <t  662 ; 
p. 428,^673;  p. 450,  ^  489 / ;  p.465- 
467,  (f  714-719  ;  p.  483,  ^  746  c ;  p. 
497,  ^  779 ;  p.  606,  ^  803, 804 ;  p.  608 
-512,  ^  807-817  ;  p.  561,  ^  886,  887  ; 
p.  592,  ^  891i  it;  p.  661-663,  ^  894- 
897 ;  p.  665-670,  ^  §02  a-m ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905  a ;  p.  703-709,  ^  940-951 . 

stimulants,  irritants,  and  sedatives,  give 
rise  to  analogous  conditions  of  disease, 
though  modified  by  the  nature  of  each 
cause,  p.  480,  ^  743 ;  p.  487-489,  <J 
756 ;  p.  497-498,  ^  779-780  ;  p.  510 
-512,  ^  813-817;  p  523,  ^  827;  p. 
708,  ^  950 ;  p.  733,  ^  974  b;  p.  773- 
775,  ^  1024;  p.  829,  ^  1057  a. 

their  modus  operandi,  and  of  remedial 
agents,  through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  iUustraled  by  a  Scion, 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a. 

may  extinguish  the  susceptibility  to  their 
action,  p.  364-366,  ^  544-556 ;  p.  425, 
^  664.     Also,  Small-pox,  Index  II. 

may  establish  a  permanent  predisposition 
to  disease,  p.  425-426,  ^  665.  Also, 
Predisposition,  Index  II. 

the  predisposing,  important  to  be  known, 
p.  424-425,  ^  662 ;  p.  487-488,  ^  756 ; 
p.  509,^811;  p.  510,  ^813  A;  p.  545, 
^859  6;  p.  560-561,^  886. 

do  not  operate  upon  all  exposed  in 
times  of  epidemics,  and  why,  p.  394, 
<^616,616;  p.  397,  <^  623-625;  p.415, 
^648*,-  p.  425,  ^663. 

predisposition,  in  what  it  consists,  p.  426 
-427,  ^  666.     Also,  Predisposition, 
Index  II 
Cause,  Patholooical.     See  Pathologi- 
cal Cause,  Index  II. 


CiLL,  Primordial,  (See  Celub»  Index  I.y, 

differs  in  organization  in  each  spedcs 
of  animals  and  plants,  as  shown  bj 
microscope,  p.  812-814,  (^  1061. 

wanting  in  low  organic  beings,  p.  81^ 
814,H051&. 

shown  to  be  radically  different  in  ani- 
mals and  pUnts  by  the  diflference  in 
the  means  of  their  aulMistence,  p.  15, 
^  1 1 ;  p.  136-138, 4  298-303i ;  p.  816, 
U052.  Also, p.  44,^72. 
Cerebro-Spinal  System.      See  Index  /., 

and  Nervous  System,  Index  II. 
Chemical      PHYsioLOOisra  —  continiied 
from  Index  /., 

their  unavoidable  inconaiatcnciea,  con- 
tradictions, admissions,  and  perver- 
sions of  Nature  demonstrate  the  ab- 
sence of  all  relationship  of  Organic 
Chemistry  to  Physiology,  Buthology, 
and  Therapeutics,  p.  2,  ^  1  ^ ;  p.  6-14, 
^4i-6;   p.  19,4  18  e;    p.  24.  4  42; 
p.  30-32,  4  57-69 ;   p.  33,  ^  60 ;  p. 
38-40,  4  64  e-h;  p.  43,  ^  67  ;  p.  86, 
4  176  i;  p.  96-96,  (^IB^b;  p.  132- 
133,  4  289-292  ;    p.  139,  ^  303f ;  p. 
149,  4  338-339  a;  p.  152-165,  ^  345 
-349  ;  p.  166-173,  ^  360.  the  paralld 
columns;  p.  174-191,  ^  350^-350}; 
p.  196-203,4  360-376i;  p.  234-236, 
4  433-436;   p.  237-261,  ^  437  p- 
445  d;  p.  274-279,  ^  447M48;  p. 
482,^744;    p.  484-489,  ^  747-756 ; 
p.  614-540,  4  819-851 :  p.  690-691, 
\  906-910;    p.  779-782.  ^  1028- 
1030;    p.  794-799,  ^   1033  A-1034 
Also,  Organic  Chemistry,  Index  L 
and  11. 
Chemistry,  Medical  —  continued    from 
Index  /., 

continues  tp  offer  its  testimony  in  be- 
half of  rational  medicine,  p.  779-7S2, 
4  1028-1030.  Also,  p.  433-434,  ^ 
076  b ;  p.  762,  ^  lOOG  a. 

why  incapable  of  yielding  any  light  to 
the  different  branches  of  Sleiucine, 
p.  8,  ^5;  p.  157,  4  360,  mottoes,  k, 
»,  k;  p.  191,  ^  351  ;  p.  202-203,  (j 
376^  ;  p.  207,  ^  376f  b;  p.  798,  ^ 
1034. 

where  Fourcroy  left  it  seventy  years 
ago,  as  admitted,  p.  9,  ^  6 ;  p.  202,  ^ 
376i  ;  p.  781,  ^  1029. 
Childhood, 

extends  from  the  age  of  two  and  a  half 
to  fifteen  or  seventeen  years  in  males, 
and  fourteen  to  seventeen  in  females, 
p.  376,  if  577  a — its  physiological  and 
mental  characteristics,  ^  577  ^which 
give  rise  to  new  diseases  or  to  new 
modifications  of  infantile,  with  illus- 
trations, ^  577  c — and  corresponding 
results  from  remedies,  ^  577  d. 
Chloroform,  Action  op.  See  Anjes- 
thetics,  Index  II. 
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CaossA, 

treatment  of;  p.  590,  ^  891  i  &t  d;  p.  848, 
^  1058  e.    Also,  Amtispasmodics,  In- 
dex II. 
Cinchona  and  its  Alkaloids, 

introduction  into  practice,  p.  593^95,  ^ 
892  a. 

exemplify  what  are  called  specific  vir- 
tues, but  which  are  often  manifested 
only  when  preceded  by  other  reme- 
dies that  may  be  more  curative,  or 
will  be  morbific  without  the  latter; 
since  the  **  specifics"  possess  tonic  as 
well  as  febrifuge  virtues,  and  the  for- 
mer will  transcend  the  latter  if  the 
pathological  conditions  be  not  brought 
into  a  proper  relation  to  the  febrifuge 
virtue  ;  while,  also,  they  are  specific 
only  in  the  same  sense  as  coffee  and 
the  cold  dash  are  specifics  for  poison- 
ing by  opium,  p.  595-596,  ^  892  aa. 
Also,  p.  67,  ^  149-151 ;  p.  422-425, 
^  662  ar< ;  p.  430-433,  §  675 ;  p. 
508-511,  ^  807-^16;  p.  547-550,  ^ 
863  d ;  p.  553-556,  ^  870  aa-872  a; 
p.  571-572,  ^  890  b;  p.  581,  4  890^ 
e;  p.  596-598,  ^  892  6,  e;  p.  605- 
607,  ^  892  m-r ;  p.  737-738,  ^  984. 

a  great  practical  error  to  suppose  that 
Cinchona  cures  intermittents  by  its 
tonic  virtue,  since  it  will  aggravate 
all  other  fevers,  at  least  in  their  early 
stages,  and  all  inflammations  and  con- 
gestions that  are  not  the  consequence 
of  the  same  causes  that  produce  inter- 
mittents, p.  553,  ^  870  aa ;  p.  605- 
607,  ^  892  m-r ;  p.  608-609,  ^  892i  e. 

exemplify,  with  other  things,  the  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  the  remote 
predisposing  cause  of  disease,  p.  417- 
418,^548-551  a;p.  424-425,^662  a- 
€.    Also,  Causes,  Morbific,  Index  II. 

their  modus  operandi  not  obscure,  as 
reputed,  but  through  remote  sympa- 
thy or  alterative  influence  of  rencx 
action  of  nervous  system,  p.  596-597, 
^  892  d;  p.  676-679,  ^  904  c,  d— il- 
lustrated  by  the  modus  operandi, 
through  remote  sympathy,  of  the  cold 
dash  and  coflee  as  antidotes  for  poi- 
soning by  opium,  p.  338,  ^  514  d;  p. 
592-593,  ^  891i  k;  p.  737-738,  ^ 
984  b.  Also,  Sympathy,  Sensibil- 
ity, Sensation,  Nervous  Power, 
Index  I  Nervous  Power,  Reflex 
Action  of  Nervous  System,  Reme- 
dial Action,  Index  II. 

only  one  of  a  vast  variety  of  means  that 
will  arrest  intermittent  fever,  and  de- 
rived from  the  three  kingdoms  of  Na- 
ture, as  well,  also,  Mental  Emotions 
— thus  showing  their  modus  operandi 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  or  of  direct  in  the  case 
of  the  Pkssioiif ,  and  the  consequent 


Cinchona  and  its  Alkaloids — continued. 
substitution  of  more  favorable  patho- 
logical conditions  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  remedy,  p.  597,  ^  892  e. 
Also,  p.  69,  ^  149-151 ;  p.  87,  ^  177- 
182  :  p.  107-110, 4  227-232  ;  p.  426, 
^  666 ;  p.  430-433,  ^  675-676  ;  p.  473 
-474,  ^  733  «;  p.  542,  ^  854  c-«;  p. 
545,  §  860 ;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  <f  ,•  p. 
661-670,  ^  894-902 ;  p.  704,  ^  943  b 
-944  a ;  p.  707,  ^  947  ;  ^  892  6, 892^ 
v,  951  c.  Remedial  Action,  tubdi- 
viiion  Mental  Emotions,  Ifidex  II, 

two  methods  of  treatment  by,  the  mod- 
erate and  excessive,  one  regarding 
the  recuperative  law,  the  other  rely- 
ing wholly  upon  the  drug,  and  their 
results  considered,  p.  596-604,  ^  892 
^-jfc.— N0TB6  K  p.  1119,  L  p.  1120. 
Circulation  of  the  Blood— continued 
from  Index  I.     See  Veins,  Index  II. 

a  right  estimate  of  the  powers  which 
'  carry  on  the  circulation  important  in 
philosophical  and  practical  medicine, 
p.  208,  ^382 ;  p.  214-215,  ^  393-396 
—  prevailing  errors  in  regard  to  it 
prolific  of  evil,  p.  208,  ^  383 ;  p.  215, 
^394. 

Author  assigns  seven  elements,  which 
concur  harmoniously  together,  p.  209, 
4  384;  p.  934,4  1090. 

Author  shows  an  exquisite  vital  consent 
of  action  of  veins  with  the  arteries 
through  reflex  influence  of  cerebro- 
spinal and  ganglionic  systems,  '*not 
less  so  than  the  iris  with  the  retina" 
^-excluding  the  mechanical  doctrine, 
p.  210, 4  389 ;  p.  215,  4  394, 395  ;  p. 
216,4399;  p.  286, 4  456  a,  6 ;  p.  340, 
4  614  *;  p.  827,§  1066, p.  508,§794. 

venous  circulation  determined  princi- 
pally by  derivative  power  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  arterial 
through  the  pulmonary  veins  by  the 
left  cavities ;  but  a  propelling  power 
of  the  arterial  capillaries  is  indispens- 
able, assisted  also  by  the  muscular 
power  of  the  veins,  p.  210-211, 4  388, 
389,3906;  p.  212-213,  4392;  p.  215, 
4  396  ;  p.  503.  4  794 ;  p.  934,  4  1090. 

objections  answered,  p.  211,  4  389, 390 
b;  p.  214,4  392  c. 

Author  shows  that  the  suction  power 
of  the  heart  is  indispensable  to  the 
portal  circulation,  and  to  that  of  the 
lymphatics,  lacteals,  thoracic  duct,  and 
umbilical  vein,  p.  21 1, 4  390  a ;  p.  214, 
4  392  c,  d — and  shows  that  the  valves 
of  the  veins  are  always  open  unless 
there  be  a  reflux  of  blood,  p.  212, 4  391 . 

the  action  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
upon  them,  and  upon  the  veins,  shown 
by  their  natural  phenomena  and  by 
^Kp.  by  BuioYA  and  Pbooixb,  p. 
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Oiicolation  of  the  Blood    coufwufrf. 

SI6,  «  S84-3M :  p.  227,  «  411 ;  p. 
486,  4  760  «,  and  p.  827, 4  1056. 
A\9»,  Medical  mid  PkgwwUigtc^U  Com- 
wununesf  Axtido  Powati  which 
CncoLATH  TRC  Blood,  toL  U  ,  p. 
898-426,  whno  tho  Ibragoiiif  tub- 
joeUueoUbontod;  aadAiticioTHB- 
OKiM  or  Ihtlahhatioii,  p.  141-207. 
CorFBB, 

its  modiw  oponadi  thraogh  altentiTe 
action  of  leflex  norvoni  inHuoiieeai 
an  antidote  for  poiaoning  bf  opnim, 
and  illootratod  £gr  anak^ona  elloets 
of  cold  dash  thiongfa  the  same  infla- 
enoe,  p.  888,  «  blfd ;  p  602-603,  « 
89Ut;  II.  787-788,  4  984  A. 
Cold,  Showbb  Bath,  dec., 

empbnred  to  iliostiate  the  leflez  action 
of  the  nervoQs  sjstsm  in  the  moduo- 
tion  and  core  A  diieaseBi  whaterer 
IMtft  may  Iw  the  ssst  of  the  diiect  ac- 
tion <tf  mnedial  and  moibifie  agents, 
and  to  show  how  raa£ly  ana  vari- 
onsly  the  nemms  inihienre  is  modi- 
fied m  its  natme,  sad  how,  aa  lendei^ 
ed  thus  altemtive  of  organic  actions, 
it  readily  lights  op  dissMes,  or  proves 
the  diiect  eflkient  mesns  of  coro— 
being  eqnally  true  of  mental  emotions 
according  to  their  nature  as  of  phys- 
ical canses,  p.  lOr-112,  $  227-284  b ; 
p.  230,  MSS;  p.  246,  4  440  e,-  p 
268,  4  441  d;  p.  828-324,  ^  409- 
600  <;,-  p.  888,  4  614.4;  p.  839-341, 
^  614  F-fn;  p.  359,  ^  627  6;  p.  360. 
^527d;  p  416-417,^649  c;  p  421 
-422,  ^  657 ;  p  661-663,  ^  894-896  ; 
p.  670-671,  ^  902  m ;  p  880,  ^  1074. 
Also,  Skik;  Causes,  Morbific,  In- 
dex 11;  p.  580,  ^  890^  d. 

illustrates,  also,  from  its  want  of  astrin- 
gcncy,  and  difiiculty  of  its  absorption, 
the  modus  operandi  of  Astringents 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  nervous  system,  p.  533,  ^ 
842 ;  p.  672,  ^  890  b.  Also,  last  pre- 
ceding  references,  and  Ipecacuanha, 
Index  II. 
CoLOCYirra, 

iti  therapeutical  and  morbiflc  eflccts,  p 
856,  ^  1063. 
CoxBUsnoN,  Spontaneous, 

of  the  human  body,  p.  863,  ^  1066  a. 
Constipation,  Habitual, 

most  successfully  treated  by  small  and 
frequently-repeated  doses,  and  not  by 
foil  and  rarer  doses,  of  cathartics — 
the  reflex  nervous  influence  being 
mildly  maintained  in  the  former  case, 
while  it  is  abrupt  and  violent  in  the 
latter,  p.  366,  ^  556  &,  and  references 
there ;  p.  667-669,  ^  889  /-mm.  Also, 
Altbsatives,  Cathartics,  Ezer- 
cisB,  Index  IL 


CoHsuHMioir.    See  Prthisis  Puummup 
us,/wia//. 

CoHTAOioB— eontimied  fooi  Imda  I^ 
subject  to  the  law  of  limifrinn  in  re- 
spect to  caoses  of  e  i 


allowing  thai  yellow  lever,  plagnc, 
smaU-poz,  measles,  and  acailei  fever 


can  not  he  alfte  prodneed,  in  eiiher 

ne  moihid  pniuucte  of  liviii^  i 
ntion.  And  eo^  upon  Che  anflii 
ciple,  noUmigwUI  dwago,  in  a  i 
constitotiott,  an  ^  f**¥'  mil  inn  of  the 
fmnmon  kind  into  nepeinillefcna,  an* 
leas  as  when  a  specifie  sims  IB  applied 
to  a  womd  or  an  nicer,  and  aleo  on- 
less  some  specific  prediepoeiliMi,  like 
the  eerofiilons  diwtKeeie,  be  implanled 
in  the  ecnstitqtion  (which  is  eqoiv- 
alenttoaspeetfieremolocnaae);  end 
eedi  one  of  the  ■p^wj^l^  cansoe  will 

well-maikedimecies  or  ^ruiety  of  the 
disease.  And  so  of  yellow  fimr,  in- 
termittent fever,  plagae,  dee.,  p.  27, 
«  68;  p.  418-420,  ^66»-658.  Aho^ 
Oausbs,  MoiBinc,  Index  II. 
CowtfLteoHs, 

contrary  totheopinion  of  Marshall  Hal, 
that  **all  eonvnlaive  siTectione  sie 
disesset  of  thie.troe.qpinel  or  esdto> 
motflty  system  ;^  ihey  ere  eoounonly 
owing  to  simple  initadon  prepaeated 
finm  distant  parte  hoth  npoa  tbelrem 
and  ^nal  coid,  and  the  consequent 
reflection  of  an  irritating  nervous  in- 
fluence upon  the  voluntary  muscles. 
Hence  a  division  of  the  gum,  or  of  a 
nerve  or  tendon,  or  a  warm  poultice 
to  them,  or  an  enema,  may  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  trouble,  p.  357-358, 
^  626  d;  p  690-591,  ^  891^  b;  p. 
692-693,  ^  89U  k. 

questions  of  this  nature  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  experiments  which  do 
not  refer  to  the  nervous  system  ss  a 
whole,  p.  287-290,  ^  458-461  i;  p 
292,  M73  a;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p. 
303,  ^  481  c,  /  Also,  Mental  Eno- 
TioNs,  Index  IL 

nevertheless,  diseases  ot  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are  apt  to  give  rise,  both 
^r  direct  and  reflex  action,  to  great 
disturbances  in  the  organs  of  organic 
life,  and  the  Passions,  through  the 
intercommunication  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  sympathetic  systems,  may 
produce  convulsions,  as  m  hysteria ; 
though'  not  so  diseases  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  unless  they  result  in  ef- 
fusion or  disorganization,  p.  334,  ^ 
508. 

how  relieved  by  Antispasmodics  through 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system. 
See  Antispasmodics,  Index  IL 
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Cotton  Wool, 

a  sedative,  and  carative  of  inflammations 
and  ulcers,  p.  833,  ^  1057  k, 
Counter-Ibritants, 

belong  to  Author^s  eighth  order  of  Anti- 
pblogistics,  and  consist  of  Vesicants, 
Rubefacients f  Supparants,  Escharot- 
usy  Potential  Cauterants,  Actual  Cau- 
terants.  Other  groups  belong  to  this 
order  of  Local  Applications^  p.  642- 
644,  ^  893  a,  b. 

vesicants  the  most  important,  but  mostly 
limited  to  the  genus  Cantharis,  p.  644, 
^  893  c. 

all  may  operate  upon  internal  parts 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  nervous  system  ;  but  many 
of  them  are  commonly  local  only  in 
their  effects.  Whenever  they  exceed 
the  limit  of  local  action,  it  is  through 
reflex  nervous  influence,  and  this  in- 
fluence, especially  in  the  case  of  vesi- 
cants, instead  of  beine  curative,  may 
produce  or  aggravate  disease,  accord- 
ing to  existing  susceptibilities  and  the 
natural  endowment  of  tissues  and  or- 
gans, and  throw  the  whole  body  into 
universal  commotion — by  which  is 
exemplifled  the  close  analogy  between 
remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and,  as 
demonstrated  (articles  Cantharidcs, 
Seton.Coldj  6lc.,  Index  II.),  that  reme- 
dies do  not  operate  by  absorption,  but 
through  alterative  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  or  mental  emo- 
tion and  the  existing  susceptibilities 
of  organs  that  may  anse  from  disease, 
&c ,  p.  338,  ^  514  d;  p.  359-360,  ^ 
527  b ;  p.  592,  «  89U  ^  ;  p.  642-659, 
(i  893  a-q;  p.  679-681,  ^905  o;  p. 
850,  ^  1050 ;  ^  1088.  Reflbx  Ac- 
Tiox  OP  NcRvous  System,  Remedies  ; 
Causes,  Morbific  ;  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Stbuctube,  Index  II. ;  Nerv- 
ous Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 

introductory  review  of  problems  relative 
to  the  operation  of  other  remedies 
through  alterative  action  of  reflex 
nervous  influence  to  facilitate  an 
understanding  of  the  same  modus 
operandi  of  Counter-irritants,  which 
opens  widely  a  view  of  the  Author's 
principles  relative  to  vital  solidism, 
and  direct  and  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  production  and 
cure  of  disease,  p.  645-646,  ^  893  c,  d. 

their  immediate  eflect  strictly  morbific, 
variously  modifying  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  imparting  to  it  an  alter- 
ative condition  which  may  be  either 
curative  or  morbific  accoraing  to  ex- 
isting susceptibilities,  &c.,  p.  646- 
658,  ^  893  c-p.  Also,  the  iotdgoing 
references  to  Index, 


Counter- 1  rritants — continued. 

the  artificial  inflammation  produced  by 
the  vesicating  plaster  either  in  the 
skin  or  the  bladder  readily  subsides, 
and  thus,  also,  through  its  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  reflex  nerv- 
ous influence,  it  institutes  such  path- 
ological changes  in  diseased  internal 
organs  as  to  lead  to  their  speedy  cure 
— ^thus  illustratin^r  the  morbific  nature 
of  positive  remedial  action  and  its  dis- 
tinction from  the  eflTects  of  more  pro- 
foundly morbific  causes,  that  remedies 
cure  by  substituting  new  and  transi- 
tory pathological  conditions,  and  the 
great  recuperative  law  of  Nature ;  and 
which  is  farther  shown  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  plaster  of  Cantharides 
will  arrest  erysipelas,  and  the  oil  of 
turpentine  relieve  scalds,  p.  646-647,  ^ 
mZc-c;  p.  652,  ^893/;  p  682,  ^9056. 

the  foregoing  quick  subsidence  of  the 
artificial  inflammations  illustrates, 
also,  the  principle  involved  in  the 
spontaneous  subsidence  of  the  self- 
limited  diseases ;  for,  however  pro- 
foundly their  morbific  causes  may 
operate,  they  carry  'with  them  the 
virtues  which  administer  to  the  re- 
cuperative law,  and  are  on  common 
ground  with  remedial  agents  when 
these  give  rise  to  inflammation,  p. 
644-545,  M^;  P-  8^*  ^  103^ 
Also,  Remedies,  Remedial  Action  ; 
Diseases,  Self-limited,  Index  II. 

their  curative  and  morbific  effects  upon 
deep-seated  parts  refute  the  doctrine 
of  the  operation  of  remedies  by  ab- 
sorption, and  confirm  the  Author's 
doctrine  of  the  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  nervous  system,  p. 
338,  ^  514  d;  p.  347,  ^  516  d,  Nos. 
12,  13 ;  p.  642-647,  «  893 ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905  a;  p.  850,  ^  1059  a,  1088. 

the  cutaneous  emisions  to  which  they 
give  rise  not  instrumental,  p.  648,  ^ 
893  /;  also.  Sweat,  Index  II. — nev- 
ertheless, full  vesication,  like  active 
purging,  is  often  indispensable ;  and 
there  is  a  great  diflerence  in  the  results 
of  simple  Rubefacients  and  vesication 
by  Cantharides,  ibid.,  and  p.  564,  ^  889 
b;  p.  565,  <f  889/— which  difference 
is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  diflference  in 
the  virtues  of  the  remedies,  and  in 
part  to  the  difiference  in  time,  as  seen 
particularly  in  vesication  by  Canthar- 
ides and  scalding  water,  and  in  the 
difference  in  results  in  the  treatment 
by  one  or  the  other  of  acute  and  chronic 
inflammations— and  by  the  whole  of 
which  is  illustrated  the  philosophy 
which  concerns  the  vast  differeiice 
between  a  sudden  and  gradual  devel- 
opment of  reflex  nervous  influence 
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Gonnter- 

of  a  deleterioat  nature,  as  aeen,  in 
the  formar  eaaa,  in  tha  fatal  efiecta 
of  blowt  upon  the  apigaatric  region, 
tha  ihock  of  aargicat  opantiona,  and 
tha  violant  pataiona,  hyoiocjanic  acid, 
taitarizad  antimony,  a  laiga  abatrac- 
tionofblood,  p.  648,  $898#;  p.  650- 
661,  4  808  t.  Alao,  p.  996,4  476  c, 
476^  b;  p.  S96-889,  ^476^  A-477  a  ; 
p.  800,  f  479;  p.  804,  «  481  f;  n. 
819-390,  4  484 ;  p.  884-886,  f  609- 
511 ;  p.  588-684,  ^  887  li;  p.  585,  ^ 
888^,6;  p.  661-668,  4  894-896;  p. 
798-711,4940-968;  p.  786, 4  961. 

oppoaad  to  tha  anddan  and  violeot  op- 
eration of  connter-initanta,  dec,  aa 
laet  oonatdered,  ia  the  mdual  and 
peniatent  devek^Mnent  of  reflex  nerr- 
oat  infloence  aa  manifested  bj  muJl 
and  fireqnently  repeated  Teneationa, 
and  by  aetona  ana  iaeoea,  in  treating 
chrome  inflamnationa — the  dedaion 
being  in  &Tor  of  the  fint  remedy,  p. 
64a-649,  4  898  F,  h;  p.  679-681,  4 
905  a— it  bebg  ue  eame,  alao,  in  the 
caae  of  amaU  uid  repeated  leechings, 
p.  696-697,  4  926,  987  a.  Alao^AL- 
TiaATiTse,  LucBxiiG,  Index  II. 

the  extent  and  i»art  of  the  aoriiwe  Tesi- 
cated,  and  the  intensity  of  the  axtificial 
inflammation,  and  the  time  of  applica- 
tion, aa  it  respecta  antecedent  meant, 
are,  as  with  other  remediea  in  their 
appropriate  use,  important  considera- 
tions, p.  649-652, 4  893  i-n. 

comparison  between  the  physiological 
effects  of  scalding  water,  cantharides 
plaster,  rubefacients,  and  moza,  p. 
650-651,  4  893  i. 

the  vesicating  plaster  generally  too  small, 
and  may  to  useful  only  from  a  determ- 
ination of  a  powerfully  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  obtained  by  vesicating  a  very 
brgo  surface,  p.  651, 4  893  k;  p.  847, 
4  1058  ^. 

in  acute  inflammations,  and  often  in 
chronic,  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c., 
important  as  preliminary  remedies, 
and  vesicants  should  be  the  last  in 
the  series,  p.  057-658,  ^  893  p;  p. 
785-766,  4  1007  4-1008 ;  p.  847,  ^ 
1058  q. 

how  managed  in  cerebral  inflammation, 
p.  651,  4  893  k;  p.  847,  ^  1058  q. 

with  certain  exceptions,  the  nearer  vesi- 
cants are  applied  to  the  region  of  dis- 
ease the  better,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
be  of  any  groat  moment  what  tissue 
of  an  organ  may  be  affected,  p.  651- 
652,  4  893  k-m. 

utility  of  veaicants  in  hemorrhage  from 
important  organs,  p.  659,  4  893  r. 
Also,  HiMoiBHAOB,  Indcx  11. 


Coonter-Irritanta — contimud. 

Teskation  by  Cantharides 
followed  if  a  bad  conditioii  of  the 
skin,  but  only  ao  in  apecial  and  ae- 
▼ere  forma  of  dieeaae,  p.  667,  4  888 
o;  in  greater  evila  reralt  from  their 
premature  appUeation,  and  where 
oloodletting,  etc.,  ahoold  be  the  rem- 
edies, p,  667-668,  «  888 /. 

nnfavoarabie  conditiooa  lor  their  use,  p. 
657-658,^898  0,^. 

analonr  between  coanter-initatiflB  and 
leedbing,  p.  64&-649,  ^  888gr,  A  •  p. 
659,  ^  898  7,-  p.  69^-697,  ^  986,987 
a.    Alao,  LucHKNO,  Index  U. 

many  other  loeal  remediea  not  bdong- 
ing  to  the  group  of  Coonter-Irritaiita 
ofMrate  more  or  less  upon  the  aame 
principle  of  alterative  Infloence  of  re- 
flex action  of  nervoua  sjatca,  soc^ 
as  iodine,  mercnrial  plaater,  ▼erttna. 
aconite,  camphor,  dec,  p.  658,  ^  898 

S.    Alao,  PLAaTBBs,  AcoMiTB  under 
BDATivBa,  hfiex  II, 

the  doetrinee  of  metMwtaaia  and  lepal 
ewn  examroedthronrii  the  anahmms 
vital  endowmenta  of  tiasnea  oi  the 
aame  kind,  and  In  eonnezum  widi 
counter-irritation — the  doetrinee  hav- 
ing led  to  a  great  abaee  of  remedies 
— 4he  whole  illastrating  the  csni- 
dous  alterative  inifaiences  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  eyatem  when 
directed  by  malpraetioe,  p.  658-656, 
4893n.  Also,  Stbuctubx  ;  Causbs, 
MoHBiFic ;  Rehbdiai.  Acnosr,  Indti 
II. ;  Nebvous  Powek,  Indcx  I.  and 
IL  Also,  p.  851,  ^  624  i.  c. 
Cboton  Oil,  Modus  Operandi   oj.    See 

Oil,  Cboton,  Index  II. 
Cboup,  • 

illustrates  differences  in  the  vital  con- 
stitution of  parts,  p.  61-62,  ^  134. 
135. 

its  disappearance  in  early  life  owing  to 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  tissues, 
p.  374,  ^  576  d;  p.  376,  ^  577  € 
Also,  Stbuctube,  Index  II. 

treatment   of,  by  bloodletting,  dec.,  p 
375.  ^  576  e;  p.  638.  ^  8924  /;  p. 
696.  ^  925  b ;  p.  766-778,  ^  1009- 
1013  ;  p.  846,  ^  1058  p,  964  ^ 
Cupping, 

intermediate  in  effects  between  general 
bloodletting  and  leeching,  but  most 
sUied  to  the  former,  since  it  does  not 
institute  the  specific  changea  of  the 
latter  in  the  divided  vessels,  p.  702- 
703,  ^  939. 

deficient  in  that  special  reflex  nervous 
influence  which  belongs  to  leeching, 
and  in  that  important  abruptness  and 
decision  of  the  same  influence  which 
forms  the  great  advantage  of  general 
bloodletting,  and  can  thmforo  rarely. 
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Cupping— <;onltntt^. 

if  ever,  supersede  the  .other  methods, 
p.  702-703,  ^  939  «,/.  Also,  Gener- 
al Bloodlettino,  Leeching,  Nebv- 
008  Power,  Index  II. 

difference  from  leeching  farther  shown 
by  the  blood  flowing  nrom  larger  ves- 
sels, and  will  not  now  without  cop- 
ping-glasses,  while  patients  have  died 
of  hemorrhage  from  a  single  leech- 
bite,  p.  694,  ^  922 ;  p.  702,  <^  939. 

most  useful  in  early  life,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  abstracted  is  greater  in 
the  ratio  of  size,  p.  696,  ^  925  b ;  p. 
703,^939/ 

D. 

Darwin,  Ch. — On  the  Origin  of  Species 

by  Natural  Selection,  p.  814,  note. 
Death — continued  from  Index  /., 

physiology  of,  p.  401,  ^  631 ;  p.  402- 
404,  ^  634-637;  Note  C  p.  1113. 

when  natural,  the  result  of  progressive 
changes  incident  to  organic  functions, 
p.  401-402,  ^  633.  A&o,  Structure, 
Childhood,  Youth,  Index  II 

life  maintained  after  apparent  death,  p. 
403,^637;  p.  805,  ^  1041. 

rise  of  heat  aner  apparent,  p.  266,  ^ 
447  d. 

reflex  action  of  nervous  system  often 

■  occurs  after  apparent  death,  and  oc- 
casions movements  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  p.  403,  ^637;  p.  805,  ^ 
1041. 

alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
iris  from  light  after,  p.  806,  ^  1041 ; 
p.  875-876,  ^  1072  a. 
«*  Debility" — continued  from  Index  J., 

doctrine  of,  and  its  fatal  tendencies,  p. 
313,  ^  487  A ;  p.  371-372,  ^  569  b^c; 
p.  396,  ^  621  a;  p.  480-481,  ^  743 ; 
p.  486-489,  ^  752-75G  ;  p.  499,  ^  785 ; 
p.  511,  ^  815;  p.  715-721,  ^  969- 
960  b;  p.  722,  ^960  g;  p.  729,  ^ 
967;  p.  730-731,  ^  969  c-970  b;  p. 
735-736,  ^  977-990 ;  p.  749,  ^  992  c ; 
p.  751,  ^  999  c ;  p.  753,  ^  1001  b ;  p. 
756-757,  ^  1005  b^h  ;  p.  759-760,  ^ 
1005  ;,  k;  p.  764.  ^  1006/-1007  b; 
p.  856-861,  ^  1063-1065;  p.  868- 
869,  ^  1068  a,  b;  ^887;  ^  961  b. 
Defecation, 

Author*s  opinion  that  the  Intestine  is 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
Will,  and  that  in  Defecation  the 
Will  brings  it  into  action  in  concert 
with  the  determination  of  the  nerv- 
ous  influence  upon  the  abdominal, 
levator,  perinfeal,  and  sphincter  mus- 
cles —  supplying  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  Creative  Design  in  the  crit- 
ical nature  of  rendering  a  portion  of 
the  intestine  a  voluntary  part,  and  as- 


Defecation — continued. 

sociating  its  action  with  that  of  the 
other  muscles  that  are  engaged  in 
defecation,  p.  325,  ^  500  e ;  p.  326,  ^ 
500  A.  Also,  p.  111,^2331;  p.  113, 
^  234  c  ;  p.  330,  ^  500  « ;  and  Will, 
Intestine,  Index  I.  and  II. 
Delirium  Tremens, 

supplies  an  unusual  example  of  the 
modifying  eflTects  of  disease,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  its  remote  cause, 
upon  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood, 
as  it  respects  its  influences  upon  the 
nervous  system,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  its  effects  in  cerebral  in- 
flammation and  congestion,  p.  734,  ^ 
976  b;  p.  849,  ^  1058  y.  Also, 
p.  673,  note;  Brain,  Inflamma- 
tion OF,  Index  II;  p.  425,  ^  662  c. 
Diabetes, 

produced  by  pricking  floor  of  fourth 
cerebral  ventricle,  p.  792,  ^  1032  d. 

the  only  disease  in  which  sum  is  said 
to  be  found  at  large  in  the  hlood,  and 
this  questioned  by  many  Chemists,  p. 
786,^  1031  ;  p.  789,  ^  1032  6. 

blood  in,  said  by  Chemists  to  be  per- 
fectly natural,  p.  786-787,  ^  1081  b. 

vegetable  food  in,  said  to  be  conducive 
to  the  disappearance  of  saccharine 
matter  from  the  urine,  p.  784,  ^  1031  6. 
Diarrhcea,  and  Cholera  Infantum, 

their  principles  of  treatment,  p.  567,  ^ 
889  k ;  p.  571-572,  ^  890  b ;  p.  575- 
576,  ^  890  A-/;  p.  577-578,  ^  890 
o-q;  p.  841,^  1058  d. 
Digestion  in  Animals  and  Plants,  or 
Assimilation, 

the  principal  element  of  assimilation  in 
animals,  p.  147,  ^  332. 

assimilation,  common  to  plants  and  an- 
imals, p.  125,  ^  249. 

the  function  by  which  the  properties  of 
life  are  communicated  to  dead  mat- 
ter, p.  134,  ^  296. 

chemical  changes  arrested  in  stomach, 
p.  134,  ^  297 ;  p,  135,  ^  301 ;  p.  150, 
^339  6. 

food  of  animals  organic,  of  plants  inor- 
ganic, p.  15,  ^  11-14 ;  p.  20,  ^  18  c; 
p.  135,  ^  300  ;  and  Index  I  and  II, 
rLANTs,  Plants  and  Animals. 

the  animal  dependent  on  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  reciprocally  useful  to 
each  other,  p.  15,  ^  9-14 ;  p.  135- 
136,  ^  303 ;  p.  137,  ^  303i  a-€— 
plants  the  providers* — animals  the 
consumers,  p.  15,  f  14;  p.  137,  ^ 
303ia. 

assimilatinr  organs  very  simple  in 
plants,  p.  135-137,  ^  301^-303. 

food  of  plants  mostly  from  atmosphere, 
and  comments  upon,  p.  135-137,  ^ 
303. 

office  of  roots  and  leaves,  and  light  and 
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pig^atlon  in  Anfanalit  Ac  eemiimei. 
darkneM,  p.  136-187,  $  803  e-e;  p. 
188-189,  f  808i-800|. 

aomething  €i  nitsogeOf  and  ozygen,  p. 
l86-m»  i  808  •-a08i  h;  p.  188,  « 
808i  ana  of  tnoih  Nona  N,  B. 

carbonic  aeid  m,  food  of  planta,  and 
propoition  of  in  atmoapheva,  how  it 
got  thm,  and  otliar  oonunenta,  and 
lU  relation  to  oijgen,  p  185-188,  ^ 
808  •-«08^. 

Liabig*a  identification  of  fonotiona  of 
living  with  the  phjaica  of  dead  pknta, 
p.  m,  i  808f 
DioianoN  (m  AMiMAi»a>--coptiniiBd  firam 
IndixLf 

digeation,  napiratifln»  anj  calorification, 
the  main  intrendunenta  of  Organic 
Ghemiatiy,  p.  147,  ^  888. 

oomparatiTe  view  of  reaaoning  finm  re- 
aiuta  of  ezperimenta  npon  aninuila  to 
phyuologioal  and  moraid  ^rffnditionf 
of  man,  wad  chemical  experimenta 
upon  dead  matter  with  the  aame  in- 
tentiona,  p.  148,4884,386. 

the  three  emob  have  different  theoriea 
of,  p.  0-7,  4  4i';  p.  149,4^. 

Liebiff*a  dodtrine  of  Ohymification,  and 
mcinod  of  reaaoning,  p.  140-160,  ^ 
888-889  a;  p.rl64-l78,  i  849-860|. 
Alao,  p.  889-879,  4  440-448. 

Conduaiona  from  Dr.  Beaiunont*a  ez- 
perimenta, end  tabalar  view  ai,  p.  160, 
$889»;  p.  800,  4  866. 

Spallaniani,  Hanter,  Fordyce,  Tiede- 
mann,  their  vital  doctrines  of,  p.  150- 

152,  4  340-344. 

Prout*8  and  Carpenter's  reasoning  upon, 

p.  168-153,  i  145-148. 
Roget  and  Wagner  doubtful  about  it,  p. 

153,  ^  348. 

Mulder^s  application  of  Chemistiy,  p. 
179-183,  f  350^  o-^. 

opinion  of  the  '*  Manehuter  LUerary 
and  PhilMtmhical  Society**  rendered 
in  favour  of  Anthor*e  views,  p.  156, 
«8S0. 

the  parallel  columns,  p.  19,  ^  18  «;  p. 
156-173,  ^350;  p.  182,  ^  350|  gg ; 
p.  189-190,  4  350i  n;  p.  277-278,  ^ 
447ift. 

organs  ot,  in  animals,  complex  and  va- 
rious, with  a  corresponding  variety  in 
functions  and  gastnc  juice,  and  food, 
p.  140,^304-306;  p.  191-192,^353; 
p.  223-226,  4  409  e-j. 

how  to  make  up  an  unknown  animal 
from  any  given  part,  as  a  tooth,  or 
bone,  du:.,  p.  14^-145,  ^  323-824- 
all  the  parts  refinring  to  the  digestive 
organs  and  special  nature  of  the  gas- 
tric juice,  and  the  kind  of  instinct 
also,  p.  145,  4  325;  p.  193,  ^  356. 

varieties  as  to  stomach,  salivary  glands, 
liver,  and  organa  of  maatication,  p. 


Digealion  (in  AnimalBl 

140-141,  i  806,  800^11 ;  p. 


wi;# 


preiogativee  of  the  stomach,  and  ita  dia- 
tinctione  from  all  things  elae,  p.  146, 
4  886;  p.  14^-148,4  836;  p.  191,4 
866 ;  p.  191-196,  4  868-360. 

Ghemiatry  inoonaistent  with  itadf  in 
aesnming  that  ita  agenciee  diatmh 
thoae  cnxranic  compoonda  in  cfaymifi- 
cation  wnich  had  been  olaboiatad  fiv 
the  puipoee  of  reoeiniig  in  the  moBi- 
ach  the  firet  impreea  towaida  veetov- 
ing  their  organic  endowBenta,  and 
aince  aiao  an^  chennpnl  change  would 
be  a  reatoration  of  tho  oompoonde  to- 
wards that  condition  of  wfaidi  the 
vegetable  kingdom  tnkee  charge^  p^ 
196,4  860,861.  Ako,  p.  16,  4  18^ 
14;  p.  16,416-18;  p.  Si,  448:  P- 
80,4  69;  p. 88,  460;  p.  186,4801; 
p.  143,  4  882;  p.  201,  4  874,  876. 

physiological  endowment  of  tho  pfkne 
orifiee,p.l41-14S,4  818. 

gaatric  juice  the  prindpnl  aaaimilai 
agent,  and  what  tho  Vitaliita 
^en^sta  say  of  it,  p.  140-141, 4  807 ; 

r  150-168,  4  840-344;  p.  168-168, 
846-848;  p.  167-178,  4  860^  Nos. 
6,  7X64;  8x66;  II,  18x68;  85- 
27x71-76;  89 X 78,  79,  mtoIU col- 
umns :  p.  193-199,  4  356-8641. 

naee  of  bile,  aaliva,  dec,  p.  14S,  4  814^ 
816. 

diemical  anbatitntes  finr  gaatric  jniee,  f 
197-203, 4  363-376^;  p.761,4102& 
p.  784,  4  1031  b. 

Chemistry  allows  that  **  we  arc  tnio^ 
ignorant  of  the  proumate  metamor- 
phosis of  albuminous  bodies  in  the 
stomach  during  digestion  ;**  and  that, 
*'  although  hypotlwses  are  not  want- 
ing regt^ne  the  mode  of  action  of 
Pepsin,  -we  know  nothing  of  iu  na- 
ture:* p.  781,  4  1029. 

lacteals,  thoracic  duct,  progress  of  diyle 
to  the  lungs,  globules  in  chyle,  dec., 
p.  14»-143,  4  317-321. 

progress  of  assimilation  through  its  va- 
rious stages  to  its  consummation  in 
the  capilUry  vessels  (the  main  instru- 
ments of  life  and  disease),  and  in  all 
its  magnificent  varieties,  yet  always 
the  same  in  every  individnal  of  each 
species  of  animals  and  plants,  yet 
more  or  less  different  in  each.  p.  143 
144,  4  319,  322 ;  p.  192-193,  4  364- 
356 ;  p.  221-227,  4  409  *-411. 

illustrations  of  the  foregoing  varieties 
in  organization,  products,  dec.,  and 
their  uniformity  in  each  species,  and 
in  all  parts  of  each,  drawn  from  indi- 
vidual animals  and  plants,  p.  222  - 
226,  4  409  c-j. 

the  whole  of  the  loregoing  united,  and. 
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Digestion  (in  Animals) — eontinued, 

along  with  the  laws  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  by  which  all 
are  maintained  in  one  everlasting  har- 
mony of  functions,  constitutes  a  more 
sublmie  edifice  of  Design  than  all  else 
in  the  world  of  matter,  p.  146,  ^d26. 
Also,  p.  64-66,  ^  107-117;  p.  10ft- 
112,  ^  222-234  b;  p.  284-287,  ^  454- 
468. 

physiology  of  assimilation  applied  path- 
ologically— gastric  juice  changed  by 
gastric  (hsease,  which,  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  the  disease,  afiects  the 
condition  of  the  blood,  thouffh  Chem- 
istry cannot  tell  us  how ;  and  Humor- 
clism  defeated  in  practice,  the  Vital 
Solidist  resolves  the  problem  and  de- 
monstrates the  art  of  making  healthy 
blood,  p  146-147,  ^  328-330 ;  p.  534 
-537,  «  846-847  c;  p.  640,  ^  851  b; 
p.  780,  ^  1029 ;  None  R  p.  1123. 
Disease — continued  from  Index  /., 

conceded  that  Chemistry  reflects  little  or 
no  light  upon  it,  p.  433-434,  ^  876  b ; 
p.  762,  ^  1006 a;,  p.  779-782,  ^  1029, 
1030. 

remains  without  essential  change  at  all 
times  and  in  all  climates,  p.  401,  ^ 
632  b;  p.  761,  ^  1005  M006^  a,  b; 
p.  764-766,  ^  1006/,^;  p.  868-872, 

■    \  1068. 

produced  by  morbific  causes  in  parts  that 
are  not  their  direct  seat  of  operation 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  nervous  system ;  and  so  of 
cure  by  remedies,  p.  32d-341,  ^  500- 
514  m.  Also,  Causes,  Morbific  ; 
Remedies,  Remedial  Action,  Jn.  //. 

depends  also  upon  the  natural  consti- 
■  tution  of  parts.     See  Causes,  Mor- 
bific, first  subdivision,  Index  II. 

produced  and  cured  hy  Mental  Emotions 
through  direct  development  of  nervous 
influence.  See  Mental  Emotions, 
Remedial  Action,  subdivision  Men- 
tal Emotions,  and  Nervous  Power, 
Index  II 

disease  of  one  part  becomes  the  cause 
of  disease  in  another  part  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action;  and  disease  of  one  part  super- 
vening as  a  sympathetic  result  in  an- 
other part  may  reflect,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Counter-irritants,  through  re- 
flex action  of  nervous  system,  a  salu- 
brious influence  upon  the  primary 
afi*^tion,  p.  340,  ^  514  h;  p.  861- 
362,  ^24  c;  p.  679-681,  ^  906  a; 
also,  Counter-Irritants,  Index  II 
— ^but  which  art  cannot  imitate  bv 
internal  remedies,  though  attempted, 
p.  654-666,  ^  893  n;  p.  865-^1,  ^ 
1063  Z>- 1066— or,  as  it  subsides  in 
the  secondaxy  affection,  it  may  again 


Disease — continued. 

return  to  its  primary  seat — the  whole 
exemplifying  the  reflex  nervous  in- 
fluence as  a  curative  or  morbific  cause, 
and  its  development  and  modification 
according  to  the  varying  states  of  the 
organs,  p.  333,  ^  603 ;  p.  361-352,  ^ 
624  a-c ;  p.  360-361,  ^  528  ;  p.  421- 
422,  ^  657  a ;  p.  423,  ^  660 ;  p.  473- 
474,  ^  733  e;  p.  606,  ^  804  ;  p.  679- 
681,^  905  a,  89li  K  893  n,  902  b. 

analysis  of  a  case  of  fever,  complicated 
with  inflammations  and  venous  con- 
gestions, showing  how  to  investigate 
disease,  and  trace  out  the  consecutive 
derangements  that  are  superinduced 
by  morbific  influences  of  reflex  nerv- 
ous action,  p.  438-442,  ^  686  b-d. 
Also,  Symptoms,  Index  II 

important  in  leading  to  a  knowledge  of 
physiological  states  and  of  the  proper- 
ties and  laws  of  organic  beings,  p.  266, 
^U7b;  p.413,^639^;  p.798,^  1034, 
and  references  there. 
Diseases,  Selp-limited, 

illustrate  the  recuperative  tendency  of 
Nature,  and  the  uses  of  remedies,  p. 
644-646,^868. 

treatment  of,  mostly  expectant,  but 
when  complicated  with  local  inflam- 
mation the  constitutional  afiection  is 
so  brought  under  their  influence, 
through  reflex  action  of  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  to  admit  of  active  treatment, 
p.  69,  ^  127  A,  t  ,•  p.  61,  ^34 ;  p.  63, 
4  137  b,c;  p.  66,  ^  143  c;  p.  67-68, 
^  149-162  ;  p.  69,  ^  156  * ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163;  p.  430-433,  ^  676-676  a;  p. 
608-609,  ^  809-811 ;  p.  531,  ^  839 ; 
p.  538,  ^  847  g,  h  i  p.  639,  ^  848  ;  p. 
644-646,  ^868;  p.  663,  ^  870  aa; 
p.  697-699,  ^  892  c,  d;  p.  732,  ^  970 
c;  p.  733-736,  ^  973  4-980.  Also, 
Law  op  Adaptation,  Index  I 

their  causes  impress  a  curative  disposi- 
tion which  cannot  be  improved  by  re- 
medial agents ;  thus  showing  also,  as 
in  the  case  of  Counter-irritants,  the 
principle  upon  which  remedies  oper- 
ate, p.  631,  ^  839  ;  p.  644-646,  ^868, 
861.  A1so,Countbr-Ibritant8,Can- 
tharides.  Index  II. 

the  principle  through  which  their  causes 
extinguish  the  susceptibility  of  the 
system  to  their  repeated  operation  is 
the  same  as  involved  in  acclimation, 
with  the  diflTerence  that  the  acclimated 
must  continue  to  live  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  morbific  causes,  or  the 
susceptibility  to  their  action  will  re- 
turn, p.  364,  ^  643-648;  p.  421,  ^ 
664  b :  p.  425,  ^  664.  Also,  p.  170- 
173,  Nos.  40-46,  parallel  columns. 
Disgust, 

determines  vomiting  by  first  propagat- 
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DiggUBl — eonhnued. 

ing  Ibc  ncnouB  influcncts  upon  »hc 
tniicoui  coal  of  the  stomacbi,  upoii 
which  it  acta  after  the  manner  of 
emetics,  when  the  process  of  reflex 
nervous  action  is  instituted  as  in  the 
case  of  emetics  ;  and  when  vomiting 
arises  from  tickling  the  throatt  or  a 
fkJJ,  or  saihng,  die,  it  is  the  result  of 
a  double  process  of  rellox  action  of 
nervous  system,  but  is  otherwise  like 
that  from' disgujit — and  employ ei!  by 
the  Author  to  interpret  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
causes,  physical  and  mental,  through 
direct  or  refici  action  of  the  nervous 
systeiu,  and  to  illustrate  the  substan- 
tive existence  and  self-acting  nature 
of  lh(]  Soul»  p.  324-328,  ^  5O0  c-ihl, 
k;  p.  340,  ^  514  k-m  ;  p.  M7-650, 
*  BU  d;  p.  889-890,  4  1077,  Also, 
Joy  and  Anbeb,  Love,  Gbibf,  Fear, 
Jealousv,  Hope,  Shame,  YAwmisa, 
SNEEZl^'OT  Sea-Sickness,  Mektal 
Emotions,  Rcri^Ex  Action  of  Nerv- 
ous System,  Remedial  Action*  *«6- 
divtgiofi  Mental  Emotions,  Imkjc: 
II. ;  Nervous  Power,  Ind,  L  and  IL 

DitTIIlBUTION.       See  CllCULATlOSf. 
DiURETirSt 

pTomr^  are  feeblj  endowed  with  cura- 
tive virtues ;  while  other  and  Ihe  most 
tiaefLiI  means  for  dropsy,  such  as 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  may  bo  far 
more  diuretic  through  their  profound 
influenccii  upon  disease ;  by  which, 
also,  is  illustrated  the  irifiammatory 
nature  of  dropsical  aifectionst  p.  630- 
633,  ^  892 J.  Aiao.  p.  384,  ^  515, 
p.  410-420,  if  653 ;  p,  421,  ^  654  b ; 
p.  503-x564,  ^  889  a,  h;  p.  Gfi5-(>60, 
\  903  ti-t ;  and  loruNE,  Index  IL 

the  philosophy  of  their  operation  throug^h 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  how  the 
nervous  influence  is  variously  inodt- 
Jiedand  rendered  variously  alterative, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  remedies,  and 
as  denoted  by  corresponding  effects 
of  fear  and  other  mental  emotions,  p, 
230-333,  4  422-427 ;  p.  630-632,  ^ 
8021  b,  c.  Also,  Joy  and  Anoer, 
Love,  GRrsp,  Mental  Emotions,  Re- 
flex Action  or  Nbrvoifs  System, 
RKMigntAL  Action,  fiubdivirion  Men- 
tal EsioTtoNs,  Indtx  11. ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I  and  11 
Dropsy, 

its  pathology,  inflammation,  p.  630»  ^ 
^  8021  ^, 

requires  a  variety  of  treatment,  accord- 
ing lo  its  stage  and  complications,  p. 
617,  ^  892i  k;  p,  632-633.  <t  892i 

no  iMwenlial  diBeronce  in  the  pathology 


Dropsy — conitnuti. 

of  what  is  called  active  and  passive, 
p.  633,  ^  802J  ^. 

Dyskntkry^ 

its  antiphlogistic  treatinent,  and  obj«e^ 
lions  to  Astringents  in«  p.  573,  ^  890 
d,e;  p.  575,  <^  8iM)  A  ;  p  747,  ^  991 
b;  p,  842,  ^ I0:i8y;  NotkGo p.  1 13$„  ' 


ELATESITTlf, 

employed,  along  with  other  catlit 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  reruisttm,\ 
through  its  profound  development  of  1 
a  morbific  reflex  nerrouti 
and  the  misapplication  ol 
upon  the  principle  of  ix>u;.. <..... .^ 

lion,  p  655-656,  ^  893  n;  p.  7SS,  ^J 
960  f;  P  856-862,  ^  1063-1066. 
Emetics — continued  from  IruUx  /, 

their  therapeutical  as  well  a«  physiolo^  , 
ica!  eflects  take  place  Ihjoogli  r«0ei  | 
action  of  the  nervous  sy stciiv  tilt  Im- 
ter  of  which,  tike  the  increased  peri- 
staltic action  arising  from  cathartic*. is 
a  simple  concurring  element  of  oCbcr 
alterative  influences  of  the  tamo  ac- 
tion reflected  upon  other  pajla  ren- 
dered susceptible  by  disease,  p.  107- 
HO,  <^ 327-230  ;  p  323-324,  ^  600  c , 
p  326-328,  ^  600  k-k ;  p  333.  ^  504 ; 
p.  336-337,  ^  514  a-c ;  p  53;S^-.533, 
i  841 ;  p,  547-550,  ^  863  rf  ;  p.  661- 
663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  666-699,  ^  90S  (^ 
i  ;  p  676-676,  ^  904  A^  ;  p.  876-877. 
^  1072  a  :  p.  879--880,  ^  1074  ;  p.  886 
^891,  <r  1077,    Also,  Ipecac,  Ind.  II 

modify  the  reflex  nclioti  of  the  nentKU 
system  according  to  the  nature  of  Ibe 
exciting  cause,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  and  upon  which  modillcaliiNi  [ 
the  special  nature  of  the  atteratif«  t 
fluencva  depends,  p.  547-650,  4  863 
d;  p.  664,  ^  900 ;  p.  667-660,  \  90t 
e-i.  AUo^  preceding  reftrenct*^  ixd 
Alteratives,  Cathartics,  Dtsorrr, 

Sea-SiCKHEBS,     MSKTAI.  .  EMOTTOfn, 

HcMEDiAL  Action,  subdmim^m  Mcn^ 
TAL  Emotions,  itUex  IL  ;  Nstvotrt 
Power,  Index  I.  and  IJ. 

EstHENAOOGt^es, 

arranged  in  the  Author*8  Thempetitical 
System  of  the  Materia  Medira  under 
the  general  denominif!  "frrin* 

Agents,  which  arc  di^  by  a 

variety  of  virtues  in  j*,, ,.  i<>  the 

uterine  system  in  its  morbid  or  pre- 
ternatural states,  p.  628,  ^  892}  ^  ,•  p. 
6^4^87,  ^6S»5M> 

inadmissible  in  inflamm story  and  isrita- 
ble  states  of  the  uterus,  thd. 

&iiienorrha?a  apt  to  ht  a  syznp 
consequence  of  abdominis 
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Emmenagogues — continued. 

nients,  and  maintained  by  them ;  but 
this  morbific  effect  of  reflex  nervous 
influence  is  also  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
and  the  uterine  affection  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  principal  malady,  while  the 
evils  that  may  arise  immediately  from 
the  latter,  though  comparatively  un- 
important, depend  mostly  upon  its 
morbid  disturbance,  and  little  upon 
the  failure  of  the  discharge,  p.  233- 
234,  ^  428-432  ;  p.  628-629,  ^  892| 
r;  p.  684-687,  ^  895i  ^ 
remedies  should  be  addressed  to  the 
primary  derangements,  while,  also, 
emmenagoffues  may  or  may  not  be 
expedient,  l>ut  probably  means  of  a 
local  nature — so  that  a  variety  of 
treatment  is  necessary  in  the  muUi- 
fiirious  conditions  attending  amenor- 
rhcea,  p.  646,  ^  859  b,  and  references 
there;  p.  616-617,  ^  892^/,  k;  p. 
628-629,  ^  8921  r-t;  p.  684-687,  (f 
895^  b.  Also,  Amenosbhcea,  Index 
IL 

Emotions.  See  Mental  Emotions,  Re- 
medial Action,  subdivtsion  Mental 
Emotions,  Joy  and  Anoeb,  Griep, 
Hope,  Love,  Disgust,  Fear,  Jeal- 
ousy, Shame,  Index  II. 

Endermic  Remedies.  See  Remedies, 
Endermic,  Index  IL 

Endosmosis — continued  from  Index  /., 
admitted  to  be  sustained  only  by  *'  scanty 
facts,"  p.  797,  ^  1034.     Also,  Anaes- 
thetics, Index  II. 

Epilepsy, 
the  convulsions  of,  dependent  on  reflex 
action  of  nervous  system,  or  upon 
direct  and  reflex,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cause  which  develops 
the  nervous  influence,  how  counter- 
acted by  Antispasmodics  through  the 
same  agency ;  how  the  whole  inter- 
prets the  modus  operandi  of  remedial 
and  morbific  causes,  physical  and 
mental,  through  the  same  alterative 
processes  of  nervous  action,  and  the 
treatment,  p.  691,  ^  89H  c;  p.  692- 
593,  ^  89U  k;  p.  848,  ^  1068  v.  Also, 
Reflex  Action  op  the  Nervous 
System,  Antispasmodics,  Remedies  ; 
Causes,  Morbific  ;  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Mental  Emotions,  Bloodlet- 
ting, Index  II ;  Nervous  Powe^, 
Index  I.  arCd  II 

Epispastics.  See  Counter-Irritants, 
Index  II 

Ergot, 
its  introduction  into  practice  accom- 
panied by  all  the  important  qualifica- 
tions  in  its  use,  p.  620-622,  ^  892| 
tt,  i ;  p.  626,  (f  8921/,  g^— encountered 
opposition,  ibtd,,  and  p.  626,  ^  892f  /. 
its  primary  action  upon  the  stomach, 


Ergot — continued. 

and,  through  reflex  nervous  influence, 
upon  the  uterus — illustrative  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  all  remedial  and 
morbific  agents — and  its  reputed  de- 
leterious effects  upon  the  nervous 
centres  by  absorption  duo  to  other 
causes,  generally  to  reflected  nervous 
influence  excited  by  the  uterus  and 
determined  with  violence  upon  those 
centres,  p.  623,  ^  892|  c ;  p.  626-627, 
^  892|  /.  Also,  Epilepsy,  A  ntispas- 
modics.  Nervous  Power,  Index  II. 

excites  the  uterus  in  its  impregnated 
state  to  contraction  in  numerous  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  the  human  subject, 
p.  624,  ^  892|  li—but  only  then,  and 
often  fails  unless  parturition  has  be- 
gun, or  when  the  or^an  is  rendered 
susceptible  by  morbid  states,  as  in 
cases  of  hydatids  and  monorrhagia, 
showing,  like  numerous  other  things, 
the  mutability  of  the  properties  of  life, 
and,  like  Arsenic,  Iodine,  Tartarized 
Antimony,  that  the  action  of  remedies 
depends  greatly  upon  a  morbidly  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  the  parts  dis- 
eased, and  that  no  safe  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  experiments  with 
remedies  upon  healthy  subjects  as  to 
their  influences  upon  morbid  states, 
ibid.  Also,  Arsenic,  Remedies,  Al- 
teratives, Reflex  Action  of  Nerv- 
ous System,  Index  IL ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I.  and  IL 

reasons  for  thinking  it  not  reliable  for 
producing  abortion,  p.  624-626,  ^ 
8921  d. 

circumstances  under  which  its  use  is 
desirable  or  admissible  in  cases  of 
labor,  p.  620-622,  ^  892|  a,  b;  p, 
626-627,  ^  892/-«. 

employed,  also,  to  restrain  uterine  hem- 
orrhage, for  expulsion  of  placenta, 
polypi,  hydatids,  and  in  puerperal 
convulsions,  ibid. 

its  want  of  astringency,  and  ia  some- 
times arresting  other  hemorrhages 
than  uterine,  illustrates,  like  Cold, 
Ipecacuanha,  and  Counter-irritants, 
the  modus  operandi  of  Astringents 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  627-628,  ^  892f  o.  Also, 
Astringents,  Cold,  &c.,  Index  II. 

fatal  to  some  small  animals — illustrating 
distinctions  in  vital  constitutions,  p. 
622,  ^  893f  c.  Also,  p.  61-63,  ^  133- 
137;  p.  88,  ^  185;  p.  98,  ^  191  a. 
Erysipelas — complex  pathology  of,  and 
treatment  of,^  630  e,  689  /,  814,  970 
c,  1006  J,  1068  m. 

employed  to  show  that  remedies  operate 
by  substituting  one  pathological  con- 
dition for  another,  p.  642-646,  ^  893 
a-e;  p.  662,  *  893  /;  p.  872,  P.S. 
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Atao,  Cou  NTKR-lRaiTAWTs,  RmMcmsi, 
TuEKAPKOTics^  Ind€X  Hi  ^  tK)5  k 

ExciTiNo  Causes.  See  CAVflsa,  Moa- 
BiriCt  Index  II. 

Eicito-Secrktorv  Action,  At  resulting 
moM  Rkflsx  Actios  of  the  Nkiiv- 
ouft  System,  Seo  Secretion  and 
Excretion,  GEKBRiuzATioN  09  Re- 
flex Action  op  NBavoaR  System, 

EzosKTioN.  Soo  Secrctiok  and  Eicre- 
Tioir,  Index  IL 

EXSBCI8E» 

iU  modus  operandi  consiaU  espectallj 
in  instlluting  througfi  muaculaj  action 
a  salutary  reflex  nervous  influence 
upon  various  organs,  but  particularly 
upon  the  stomach,  inteBlines,  and 
livcrt  while,  also,  tliese  organs  arc 
rendered  the  source  of  the  same 
nervous  devcli>pnicynt  and  its  determ- 
ination upon  tbeniselves  by  the  me- 
chanical influences  of  jolting;  hence 
the  superior  advantages  of  running 
for  overcoming  habitual  constipation, 
p  5i3,  ^  855  .  p.  590,  ^  890 J  d;  p, 
670-671,  ^  902  m.  Also,  Constipa- 
Tjo.\,  HAUirvAh',  Friction,  Respiha- 
tion.  liEAT,  Cold,  Skin,  PiiTiiiaia, 
Fooo,  Wkoopino-Codgh,  Altera- 
tives, Reflex  Action  of  Nervous 
Svstem,  Index  II 
Expectorants — continued  from  Index  /., 

the  name  objectionable,  as  diverting  at- 
tention from  the  pathological  states, 
and  thus  leading  to  errors  in  practice. 
p.  633-r>3t,  i}  B'j^  a ;  p.  641,  ^  892 J 
i;  p.  739,  ^984c. 

AlUrativta  adapted  to  Pulmonic  Injlam- 
mitban  substituted  for,  in  Author*s 
Therapeutical  Arrangement  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  and  B 1 00  J  letting 
rankod  as  the  first  In  importance, 
and  Tartarized  Antimony  the  sccomJ, 
p.  634,  4  8024  b ;  p.  MU  ^  89^  i. 

the  slbatances  distribiited  into  four  non- 
stimulating,  ^fleen  stimulating,  one 
atiniulating  and  narcotic,  one  sedative 
and  narcotic,  and  three  stimulating 
and  antispasmodic,  p.  635,  ^492}  c. 

the  several  erpectorants  proper  slated^ 
and  reasons  for  their  order  of  arrange- 
ment, serving  also  as  an  example  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  arnmgc- 
mcni  of  olher  groups  is  founded,  p. 
635-641,  ^892f-j. 

sustain  special  relations  to  the  pulmo' 
nary  mucous  tissue  in  its  morbid  states 
illustrating  the  difference  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  the  same  tissue 
in  different  organs,  and  that  remedies 
operate  through  increased  irritability 
arising  from  disease,  and  according 
to  the  precise  modes  in  which  they 
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Expectorants— con/iRU«4. 

may  develop  and  XDodify  the  reflet 
action  of  the  nervous  sy  sic ni     '  '1 

winch  their  effects  are  cxer 
^637,  ^  892 J  h'd.  Also,  p  .*-.., 
136-140;  p  65.  66,  M^ .  P  ^7,  4 
149-131;  p.  73.  ^  163;  and  Reme- 
DiEs,  Remedial  Action,  Reflex 
Action  or  Nervocs  System,  Se- 
cretion AND  Excretion,  Imdiv  II  j 
Nervous  Powkr,  Index  I.  ^nd  II 

all  of  them  capable  of  useful  or  injuriooa 
effects,  but  two  only  e^er  waiited  m 
acute  pulmonic  inflaiDmoiion,  theoth* 
crs  in  chronic  conditions  alone^  p~  63i 
^33,  ^  892|  fe,  c. 

why  Squill  is  ranked  before  two  of  th« 
non-stimulating,  p.  G35-6;i6.  ^  8^*2^  c. 

Ihc  best  effects,  especially  of  the  non- 
stimulating,  may  or  may  not  result. 
in  expectoration,  which  show«  th« 
alterative  principle  upon  which  rcmc- 
dies  operate,  p.  637,  ^  S9t  d,  e  Al»o^. 
Ar.TERATivEs,  Index  //. 

the  utility  of  bloodletting  ami  tartartxed 
antimony  in  acute  pulmonic  tnBai 
mation,  p.  641-642.  ^  892-J  i  A1j«^ 
Pnecmonia,  Index  II 

rnotutt&n^  not  expectoration^  tm  mtmlc^ 
If  possible,  tn  all  cases  of  active  pul> 
monic  inflammation ,    and  as  cougl 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  patliologicil 
condiiions,  it  is  a  very  slender  gaidi 
to  the  treatment,  which  should  be  d« 
termined  by  all  the  symptoms  a«  sig 
nijicani  of  their  exact  cause  orcaase^ 
and  it  may  be  then  found  that  soirn 
thing  clae  than  Expectorant*  are  lb 
appropriate   remedies,  p    636—642, 
Hi*Z\  d-i      Also,  p   428.  ^)  671  « ,- 
437-U2,  ^  684-686.    p.  4C>G^4C0, 
605-708;  p.  479-480,  $  74 J  #7,  A; 
541-643,  ^  854  M ;  p.  546-650,  ^  g6| 
d;    p.  &^Uh54,  ^  867-871  ;    p.  &7% 
579,  <f  680  cf-n ;   p  687,  ^891  1  ; 
663^65,  if  897-901  ;    p.  738-739." 
984  f-985.    p.  759,  ^    l(K>5;,-    i 
\VnooPiNO-Cotro«.    Phthisis     Ptriji 
M  ON' A  LIS,  Index  Ih 

secreted  products  arc  a  secondary  result^ 
syraplonis  only,  however  much  Ihcy 
may  be  Nature's  means  of  cure,  auS 
may  be  produced  by  remedies  of  op- 
.  posttc  virtues  through  their  various!/ 
modifying  effects  upan  the  reflex 
tion  of  tlie  nervous  system,  and  maj 
arise  as  well  fruiii  an  incrrnsc  as  %\ 
diminution  ofdisease,  whet  her  it  occuf 
naturally  or  bo  the  result  of  remedies^ 
p.  634,  ^  892|  a ;  p,  637.  ^  89^  d. 
Also»  p  646-65t»  4  fifi2-ftfi4,  and 
Secretion  Aj^n  Excrs  '     ^x^x 

Action  of  Nervous  ^  he. 

DIAL    AcTin;«,  Inditi   I,    ,    l^c.kVi>cs 
Power,  Index  I  and  II- 
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Ether,  Sulphuric.    See  Anjbsthetics, 
Index  II. 


Fear, 
demonstrates  the  direct  development 
and  profound  operation  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence  upon  the  secretions, 
contradicts  all  chemical  and  physical 
hypotheses  of  operation  of  remedial 
and  morbific  agents,  and  goes  to  es- 
tablish the  substantive  existence  and 
self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul ;  what 
but  the  nervous  influence  will  expound 
the  torrent  of  sweat,  the  copious  flow 
of  urine,  the  thumping  heart,  the  pro- 
truded eyeballs,  the  gnastly  and  pallid 
countenance,  while  convulsions  and 
purging  sometimes  enhance  the  aston- 
ishing spectacle — all  of  which,  too, 
often  follow  upon  loss  of  blood  and 
the  operation  of  an  emetic,  and  all  the 
phenomena  in  all  the  cases  equally 
due  to  direct  or  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system-^ and  also  observe 
that  the  sweat,  the  urine,  the  intesti- 
nal fluids,  as  supplied  by  F^cur,  are 
simple  elements  oi  the  more  profound 
manifestations  of  the  nervous  system 
in  its  universal  excito-secretory  func- 
tion, while  the  corresponding  results 
from  loss  of  blood  and  emetics  illus- 
trate the  manner  in  which  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  instrumental  in  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  secreted  pro- 
ducts, according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  influence  is  modi- 
fied by  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
p.  230-233,  ^  422-424 ;  p.  324,  ^  600 
e;  p.  331,  ^  500  o;  p.  332,  ^  601  c; 
p.  334,  ^  508-610 ;  p.  341,  ^  614  m  ; 
p.  534,  ^  844 ;  p.  630-631,  ^  892^  ; 
p.  666-669,  ^  902  h-i;  p.  703-705,  ^ 
943-944  h;  p.  708-710,  ^  951-952  ; 
p.  866,  ^  1067  a;  p.  877,  ^  1072  6; 
p.  880,  ^  1074 ;  p.  891,  ^  1077.  Also, 
Mental  Emotions,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, subdivision  Mental  Emotions, 
Reflex  Action  of  Nervous  System, 
Secretion  and  Excretion,  Loss  -of 
Blood,  Bloodletting,  Generaliza- 
tion of  Reflex  Action  of  Nervous 
System,  Cold,  Skin,  Kidney,  Joy 
and  Anobr,  Grief,  Hofb,  Love, 
Jealousy,  Shame,  Disgust,  Weep- 
ing, Laughing,  Sea-Sickness,  Index 
II. ;  Nervous  Power,  Index  Land  II. 

Fever, 
farther  distinctions  between,  and  inflam- 
mation— the  former  universal,  the  lat- 
ter local — the  increased  heat  and  in- 
creased excitement  in  fever  owing  to 
the  malady  at  Urge  in  the  system, 
that  of  inflammation  to  a  local  cause 


Fever — continued. 

developing  a  stimulatins  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  which  is  greatly 
expended  upon  the  heart  and  arteries, 
afier  the  manner  of  anger,  when  that 
passion  develops  the  nervous  influence 
m  a  direct  manner — has  none  of  the 
morbid  products  of  inflammation, 
while  in  the  latter  the  constitutional 
symptoms  yield  as  soon  as  the  local 
malsidy  gives  way — ^begin  in  different 
modes ;  no  chill  in  inflammation,  un- 
less preceding  the  formation  of  an 
abscess,  and  no  such  paroxysms,  as 
to  their  nature  and  definite  intervals, 
as  in  fever,  unless  in  the  analogy 
supplied  by  phthisis  pulmonalis — may 
subside  suddenly,  unlike  inflammation 
— pulse  and  blood  differently  afiected, 
p.  64-65,  ^  141-143  e;  p.  66-67,  ^ 
148  ;  p.  429,  ^  674  c ,  p.  367,  ^  557 
a;  p.  444-445,  ^  688  d-ee;  p.  465- 
467,  ^  714-718 ;  p.  489-490,  ^  755  ; 
p.  493,  ^  764  c;  p.  495,  ^770;  p. 
496,  ^  776 ;  p.  497-498,  ^  779-785 ; 
p.  733-736,  ^  974-980.  Also,  In- 
flammation, Index  I.  and  II. 

many  varieties  of,  and  corresponding 
names,  p.  490,  ^  758. 

is  not  contagious,  p.  419-420,  ^  653 ; 
p.  637,  if  847  dy  e;  p.  869,  ^  1068  b, 
note.    Also,  Contagion,  Index  II. 

compounded  of  paroxysms  when  con. 
tinued  beyond  a  day,  p.  493-496,  ^ 
766-772. 

ephemera  a  simple  type  of,  and  descrip- 
tion, p.  490-493,  ^  759-764. 

has  three  stages,  cold^  hot,  and  cristSj  or 
sweating,  6cc.,  p.  430-433,  ^  675  ;  p. 
491-493,  ^  763-764  c. 

cold  or  formative  stage,  the  period  of 
most  intense  morbid  action,  p.  491,  ^ 
^  764  a ;  p.  739-740,  ^  986-989. 

hot  stage  manifests  the  recuperative 
tendency,  and  the  crisis  still  greater, 
p.  430-433,  <i  676 ;  p.  492-493,  ^  764 
b-e ;  p.  64a-649,  ^  863  d ;  p.  740,  ^ 
989. 

secreted  products  advance  the  crisis,  p. 
450-452,  ^  690-693 ;  p.  453-454.  ^ 
694  b,  Nos.  2,  3 ;  p.  471-474,  ^  732- 
733  e;  p.  493,  ^  763  c-c ;  p.  546-551, 
^862-864;  p.  740,^989. 

access,  symptoms  of,  p.  492,  ^  764  a. 

when  the  paroxysms  take  place,  and  in 
obedience  to  a  law  of  the  constitution, 
p.  494-496,  ^  768-771 ;  p.  670,  ^889  n. 

difficult  to  understand  the  cause  of  defi- 
nite intermissions,  but  nothing  like  it 
in.  inflammations,  p.  496,  ^  770. 

irregularities  in  paroxysms,  p.  494-496, 
^  768-772. 

analogies  between  continued^  remittent^ 
and  intermiUeni,  p.  493-495,  ^  765^ 
768 ;  p.  496,  ^  773, 774. 
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Fever — continued. 

natural  duration  of,  p.  496,  ^  774 ;  p. 
545>646,  <i  861. 

vegetable  miasmata  the  predisposing 
causes,  p.  497,  ^  777 — «lso,  among 
the  causes  of  inflammation,  ^  779 — 
and  of  venous  congestions,  p.  610- 
612,  ^813-817.  Also,  Causks,  Mor- 
bific, and  Predisposition,  Index  II. 

pathological  cause  of,  increased  action, 
but  more  especially  a  change  in  kind 
—not  ''debiutv*'  nor  "  vitiated  blood," 
and  illustrated  by  other  things,  p.  66, 
^ilAb,  c,  p  66,  ^  148  ;  p.  376-380, 
^  677  c-678 ;  p.  464-467,  ^  712-719 ; 
p.  498,  ^  781-786.  Also,  Patholog- 
ical Gauss,  Index  II. ;  Debility, 
Index  I 

relapses  of,  and  vrhy,  and  not  a  new 
fever,  p.  496,  ^  769 ;  p.  698-604,  ^ 
892  d-k.  Also,  I*redisi*osition, 
Vital  Habit,  Index  II. 

gives  rise  to  inflammations,  either  as  a 
predisposing  or  exciting  cause,  or 
both  together,  p.  438-442,  ^  686  6,  c; 
p.  497-498,  ^  779-780. 

special  analysis  of,  and  principles  of 
treatment,  illustrative  of  Ae  philoso- 
phy of  disease  and  operation  of  reme- 
dies, and  mode  of  investigating  dis- 
ease, p.  430-433,  ^  676-676 ;  p.  438- 
442,  ^  686  b-d.  Also,  p.  65-66,  ^  143 
c;  p.  67-68,  ^150-152;  p.  73,^  163; 
p.  430-433,  ^  676  ;  p.  553-556,  ^  870 
aaS72  ;  p.  570-574,  ^  890  ;  p.  596- 
604,  ^  892  b-kk;  p.  609-611,  ^  8921^ 
d-f;  p.  648-652,  (f  893  ff-m ;  p.  713- 
714.  ^  955  f-958  b ;  p.  724-732,  ^  961 
-970 ;  p.  739-740,  if  986-989 ;  p.  843, 
^ 1059  g. 
Fever,  I.ntbrmittext, 

description  of,  p.  491-497.  ^  761-775. 

treatment  of,  under  its  various  condi- 
tions, the  best  and  the  worst,  and 
sugjrestive  principles,  p.  63,  ^  137  c. 
d;  p.  65,  M43  6,  c;  p.  430-433,  ^ 
675-676  a;  p.  505,  ^  801  c;  p.  508- 
609,  ^  809-811;  p.  512,  (f  817;  p. 
535-539,  ^  847;  p.  5-48-551,  ^  863 
d-gi  p.  652-553,  ^  868-870  aa;  p. 
570,  ^  889  71 ;  p.  597-607,  ^  892  c-r; 
p.  609-611,  ^  8921  d-k;  p.  724-732, 
if  961-970  ;  p.  736-739,  ^  981-985  ; 
p.  740,  ^  989 ;  p.  754-765,  (f  1003 ; 
p.  757-759,  ^  1005  h. 
Fever,  Jail, 

treatment  of,  by  bloodletting,  p.  754,  ^ 
1002/ 
Fevbr,  Puerperal, 

experience  of  eminent  Physicians  as  to 
Its  prompt  and  decisive  treatment  by 
bloodletting,  p.  756-767,  ^  1006  b-g. 
Also,  p.  72,  Table  III. 

question  as  to  cathartics  in,  p.  849,  ^ 
1058  z.     Also,  p.  63,  if  137  d;  p.  64, 


'  AUo,  BloodUUing  in,  Notes  S  p.  1124,  Ii  p.  1139. 


Fever,  Puerperal — continued. 

^  140;   p.  67,  ^  160-151;    p.  73, 
166.— OpwiR,  in,  Nan:  II  p.  1 1 17 
Fever,  **  Pctbid," 

treatment  of,  by  bloodletting,  p.  764 
1002/ 
Fever,  Scarlet, 

treatment  of,  p.  843,  ^  1068  h. 
Fever,  Typhus, 

pathology  of,  and  treatment  by  bloo 
letting,  §892  7;  §1003  d,  e;    p.  75 
^  1004  b.    Also,  stimulants  ^  984  a. 
Fever,  Yellow,  and  Pestilential, 

bloodletting  in.  p.  747-748.  ^  991  . 
992  c;  p.  749-760.  ^  993-994: 
761,  ^ 999 ;  p.  763-766,  ^  1002-lOa 
p.  869,  ^  1068  b;  Note  Fr  p.  1 135. 

not  contagious,  p.  37,  ^  62  ;  p.  418—42 
^  662-663 ;  p.  637,  ^  847  e ;  p.  86 
^  1068  b.    Also,  Contagion,  Index  1 
Fibrin, 

its  formation  as  a  coat  upon  blood  a 
stracted  in  inflammations,  in  pre 
nancy,  dec— denoting,  also,  a  grcal 
fluidity  of  the  blood  than  natural, 
446,  ^  688  «c ;  p.  710,  ^  952  b. 
Also,  Pulse,  Imdlex  II. 

remarkable  changes  to  which  it  is  lial 
during  venesection,  p.  710,  ^  952  b 
— showing  that  no  conclusions  c 
be  drawn  as  to  the  relative  quant 
of  lymph  in  inflammatory  diseas 
p.  711,  ^  952  k.  Also,  p  535-5: 
^  846-847  f.     Also.  Pulse,  Index 

**  cannot  be  chemicaliy  exhibited  in 
pure  state,"  p.  780,  ^  lO'iO. 

Simon's  vital  exposition  of,  p.  S00-8< 
^  1036. 
Fomentations, 

their  modus  operandi  in  relieving  p; 
and  diseases.    See  PorLTu  i:s,  Hej 
Warm  Bath.  Imicz  II. 
Food— continued  from  Index  /., 

by  simple  contiicl  with  the  Ktoinac 
will,  like  wine,  &c.,  oftoii  li^ljt  1 
warmth  on  a  cold  surface,  and  invig 
rate  the  muscles  by  the  8anir  stini 
lating  influence  of  reflected  action 
the  nervous  system,  and.  like  t 
physiology  of  Respiration,  and  t 
interchange  of  action  between  ti 
skin  and  kidneys  through  the  sat 
medium,  and  like  the  same  cnusatii 
which  expounds  the  various  eirecls  i 
cold  air  upon  internal  orpans.  suppli 
an  clementarj' principle  thronali  \\  hi 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  ai 
morbific  agents  beyond  the  direct  sc 
of  their  operation  may  be  readily  u 
derstood  to  depend  upon  alterative  i 
fluences  of  reflex  action  of  the  nervo 
system,  and  throuf^h  modifications  1 
that  action,  accordin^r  to  the  natu 
of  the  causes,  whether  physical 
mental,  by  which  it  is  excited,  p.  6 
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Food — continued. 

^  152  a ;  p.  245,  ^  440  « ;  p.  250-251, 
^44U;  p. 262-263, ^446 a;  p.335- 
336,  ^  512  a,  b ;  p.  339,  ^  514  h ;  p. 
565,  ^  889  g:  p.  579-580,  ^  890^  d. 
Also,  Exercise,  Friction,  Heat, 
Cold,  Phthisis,  Axenorrhcea, 
Whoopino-Cough,  Reflex  Action 
OF  Nervous  System  ;  Causes,  Mor- 
bific ;  Remedies,  Remedial  Action, 
Index  11. ;  Nervous  Power,  Index 

'     I  and  II 

how  its  odor,  &c.,  Influences  the  mind, 
and  contradicts  the  chemical  and 
physical  doctrines  of  modus  operandi 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and 
establishes  Author's  theory  of  direct 
development  of  nervous  influence  by 
the  Passions,  and  its  profound  in- 
fluence upon  the  Secretions,  p.  866, 
^  1067  a;  p.  877-878,  ^  1072 1-1073 
a;  p.  879-882,  ^  1074-1075.  Also, 
Fear,  Joy  and  Anoer,  Jealousy, 
Disgust,  Love,  Mental  Emotions, 
Remedial  Action,  subdivmon  Men- 
tal Emotions  ;  Brain,  Inflamma- 
tion OF ;  Secretion  and  Excretion, 
Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power,  Index  I. 
and  II 

what  is  above  said  of  the  contact  of  food 
with  the  stomach  resolves  the  paradox 
of  the  **  vomited  pill  ofapiumy^  and  of 
the  **  scarlet  efflorescence f''  2A  set  forth 
at  p.  673,  ^  904  h ;  though  we  may 
bring  to  the  aid  of  our  interpretation 
what  is  said  of  Idiosyncrasy  at  p.  384, 
^  585  b.  Also,  Opium,  Supposito- 
ries, Heat  {enemas). 

some  kinds  poisonous  to  some,  but  salu- 
brious to  most  others,  owing  to  the 
development  of  a  morbific  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  p.  384,  ^  685  b. 
Also,  Opium  {the  pill  and  *' scarlet 
efflorescence'^)^  Skin  (eruptions).  In- 
dex II ;  Nervous  Power,  Sympathy, 
Forces,  Correlation  of,  p.  921,  ^  1085. 
Friction, 

operates  through  reflex  nervous  action 
in  relieving  disease,  and  exemplifies 
the  modus  operandi  of  other  agents 
applied  to  the  skin,  p.  670-671,  9  902 
m.  Also,  Skin,  Cold,  Heat,  Exer- 
cise, Food,  Respiration,  Phthisis, 
Whoopino-Cough,  Kidney,  Index  II 
Functions  of  LiFE^ontinued  from  In- 
dex I, 

common  to  animals  and  plants — 1,  mo- 
tion— 2,  absorption — 3,  assimilation — 
4,  distribution — 5,  appropriation — 6, 
excretion — 7,  calonfication — 8,  gener- 
ation, p.  125,  ^  249. 

peculiar  to  animals — 1,  sensation — ^2, 
sympathy — 3,  voluntary  motion — 4, 
other  mental  and  instinctive  functions, 
p.  125,  ^  250. 


Functions  of  Life — continued. 

common  functions — motion,  p.  126- 
128,  ^  253-267— a**orprio7i,  p.  128 
-134,  ^  268-295;  p.  817-824,  ^ 
1053-1055  —  assimilation  (includ- 
ing physiology  of  digestion),  p.  134 
-207,  ^  296-3731— 3wfri6wfto7i  (in- 
cluding the  powers  which  circulate 
the  blood),  p.  207-217,  ^  377-399 ; 
p.  817-824,  ^  1053-1055— a^;;ro- 
priatUm  (nutrition  and  secretion), 
p.  217-227,  ^  400-411— eicrf/ion, 
p  227-234,  ^  412-432— co/ori/Eca- 
tion,  p.  234-279.  ^  433-448  ;  p.  807 
-812,  ^  1043-1050— ^cn«rfl^ton,  p 
279-280,  H19  ;  P  816-817,  ^  1052 
b,c. 

peculiar  functions — sensation,  p.  280 
-283,  ^  450-451— *ympfl/Ay  (reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system),  p 
283-362,  ^  452-530.  Also,  Reflex 
Action  of  Nervous  System,  Sym- 
pathy,/nd«i //. ,-  Nervous  Pow- 
er, Index  I.  and  II. 

functions  relative  to  the  mind  and  in- 
stinct, p.  362, ^  531-534 ;  p.  876- 
911,^  1069-1083. 


Galvanism— Er  ectricitt.  See  Index  I. 

Gases  and  Fumes.  See  Humoral  Pa- 
tholoot,  Anaesthetics,  Index  IL  ; 
Gases,  Index  L 

Geberalization  of  Reflex  Action  of 
the  Nervous  System, 
as  the  medium  through  which  all  reme- 
dial and  morbific  agents  exert  their 
effects  upon  parts  beyond  their  direct 
seat  of  action,  and  as  universally  en- 
gaged  in  the  excito-secretory  action, 
not  only  as  a  simple  excitant,  but, 
what  is  far  more  important,  as  the 
modifying  cause  of  all  deviations  from 
their  natural  standard,  with  the  few 
exceptions  that  attend  the  perfectly 
local  action  of  escharotics,  vesicants, 
&c.,  but  which  modify  all  the  secre- 
tions beyond  their  direct  scat  of  opera- 
tion through  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  including,  also,  the  cor- 
responding effects  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence as  developed  by  the  Passions. 
See  Medical  and  Physiologual  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  i.,  p.  568-574  (1840), 
and  many  other  places  to  the  same 
effect ;  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nerv- 
ous  System,  Remedial  Action,  Rem- 
edies ;  Causes,  Morbific  ;  Thera- 
peutics, Secretion  and  Excretion, 
Mental  Emotions,  Remedial  Ao- 
tion,  subdivision  Mental  Emotions  ; 
Sympathy,  subdivision  Remote  and 
Contiguous,  Index  II. ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 
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Generalization,  &c. — eontimud. 

of  which  the  following  are  some  of 
the  illustrations  of  the  foregoing 
imputed  effects  of  direct  and  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system : 
Calhartiea,  Emetics^  Bloodlettings 
Loss  of  Bloody  Leeching,  Antispat- 
modics.  Counter -JrritantM^  Seton^ 
Alteratives,  Narcotics,  Sedatives, 
Expectorants,  Diuretics,  Astrin- 
gents, Tonics  and  Stimulants,  Mer- 
curial Remedies,  Anastketics,  Ela- 
teriu m ;  A ntimony,  Tartari  zed ;  To- 
bacco-, Oil,  Croton;  Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  Plasters ;  Hydrophobia,  Vi- 
rus of.  Predisposition  to  Diseases; 
Self -limited  Diseases,  Convulsions, 
Phthisis,  Asthma,  Inflammation; 
Brain,  Inflammation  of;  Amenor- 
rhea, Hysteria,  Whoopirtg- Cough, 
Sea-Sickruss,  Humoral  Pathology, 
Sphincter  Muscles,  Heart,  Skin, 
Cold,  Heat,  Warm  Bath,  Food, 
Exercise,  Friction^  Respiration, 
Defecation,  Metastasis;  Stomach, 
Blows  upon ;  Sweat,  Urine,  Hyber- 
nating  Animals,  Joy  and  Anger, 
Hope,  Fear,  Love,  Jealousy,  Grief, 
Shame,  Disgust,  Laughing,  Weep- 
ing, Yawning,  Roosting,  Sneezing, 
Soul  and  Instinct,  Index  II. ;  WUl, 
Index  I.  and  II. 
Generation,  Spontaneous,  or  Sponta- 
neity OF  Being— continued  from  In- 
dex I, 
advocated  by  Physiologists,  p.  86,  ^175 

d;  p.  188-189,  ^350/,  m. 
facts  and  arguments  against,  p.  910-91 1, 
^  1083.     Also,  Generation,  Index  I 
a  doubtful  exception  to  the  laws  of  the 
organic  function,  p.  817,  ^  1062  c. 
Genito-Urinary  Agents, 

introduced  to  illustrate  the  principles 
on  which  the  Author's  Therapeutical 
Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Mcdica  is 
based,  p.  684,  <j905i  a,  b;  p.  687-889, 
^905Ac.  Also, p.  634-636, <J 8924 6, c 
present  a  large  variety  of  remedial  vir- 
tues, which  arc  mostly  relative  to  the 
gen ito-uri nary  organs,  and  thus  illus- 
trate what  is  meant  by  specific  action, 
being  addressed  directly  to  these  or- 
gans, and  not  regarding  their  diseases 
as  sympathetic  of  derangements  of 
other  parts,  however  much  they  may 
be  so,  p.  687-689,  (^  905^  c  Also, 
p.  62-64,  <J  135-138  ;  p.  65,  (f  143  a ; 
p.  66,  ^  143  d;  p.  545,  ^  859  ^»;  p. 
684-585,  f}S9\  d;  p.  692,  <J  89U  i," 
p.  623,  ^  892  J  c ;  p.  634,  ^  892^  b. 
Geology,  Theorctical, 
the  Author's  work  upon,  p.  908,  ^  1079  b. 

GONORRHCEA, 

its  principles  of  treatment,  p.  576,  ^  890 
m  ;  p.  689,  ^  906^  c. 


Grief, 
demonstrate!  Author's  theory  of  tbe 
operation  of  remedial  and  morbific 
canses  through  the  medium  of  direct 
and  reflex  action  of  the  nenrous  sys- 
tem, contradicts  the  chemical  and 
physical  hypotheses,  and  goes  to  con- 
firm Author's  demonstration  of  tbs 
substantire  existence  and  self-acting 
nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  326-327,  ^  500 
ft,);  p.  331,  ^500  o;  p.  341,^614 
m ;  p.  534,  ^  844 ;  p.  630-631, 4  8921 ; 
p.  703-705,  ^  943  ff ,  944  » ;  p.  709,  ^ 
951  e  ;  p.  866,  ^  1067  ;  p.  877,  ^  1073 
b;  p.  880,  ^  1074.  Also,  Mental 
Emotions,  Remedial  Action,  sub- 
division Mental  Emotions,  Seckc- 

TION  AND  ExCRETIOlf,  FoOD,  JoT  AND 

Anoer,  Love,  Fear,  Jealousy,  Hope, 
Shame,  Disgust,  Lauohino,  Weep- 
ing, Yawning,  Roosting,  Sneezing, 
Soul  AND  Instinct, /lufcr//.;  Will, 
Index  I  and  II. 
Granulation, 
evinces  great  Desi^,  and  inYolves  pTO> 
found  physiological  laws,  p.  472-475, 
^  733  c-f  Also,  Inflammation,  In- 
dex II 


H. 

Hall,  Marshall,  and  tho  Author. 

his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  voluntaxy 
motion,  P-  77,  ^  167/  Also,  Will, 
Mental  Emotions,  Index  II. ;  Neet- 
ous  Power,  Index  I.  and  II 

experiments  on  nervous  system  adverse- 
ly to  A.  P.  W.  Philips,  p.  306-310.  ^ 
483  6-484 — proving  to  have  been  a 
repetition  of  Alston's,  p.  309,  No.  4. 

advocates  the  chemical  and  humoral 
hypotheses  of  operation  of  remedies 
and  secretion,  but  is  contradicted  by 
his  own  experiments,  p.  308,  ^  483  r; 
p  342,  ^  514i  b.  See,  also.  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commcntaiiis,  vol. 
iii..  Essay  on  Modus  Operandi  of 
Remedies  (1842),  in  which  occurs  the 
example  of  the  Seton,  as  presented 
at  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a  of  these  Inpti- 
tutks  ;  and  vol.  i.,  p.  569-574  (1840), 
where  appears  a  distinct  and  anatomi- 
cal exposition  of  the  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  as  applied  by  the 
Author  to  Pathology  and  Therapeu- 
tics, and  where  he  presents  it  in  array 
against  the  humoral  pathology,  and  as 
being  all  that  is  ever  concerned  in  the 
modus  operandi  of  remedies  and  of 
morbific  causes  (and  in  the  example 
of  the  Scton  also)  beyond  their  direct 
seat  of  action — the  Author  being  in 
advance  of  the  one,  and,  unfortunate- 
ly, not  sufficiently  submissive  for  the 
rest,  to  the  chemical  and  humoral  doc* 
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Hall,  Marshall— c(m/lnue(2. 

trineg  of  the  day.  It  may  be  added, 
aUo,  that  in  either  of  the  above  refer- 
ence! to  the  Commentaries  will  be 
found,-  quite   elaborately   set  forth, 

**THE   G18T  OF  THE  WHOLS  MATTER," 

Institutes,  p.  814. 

affirms  that  the  sympathies  in  organic 
life  are  owing  to  the  mutual  influences 
of  organs  among  each  other,  p.  308, 
^483<;. 

believes  that  the  "spinal  marrow,  ex- 
elusive  of  the  cerebrum,  is  the  source 
of  animal  life" — and  that  "the  trrita- 
btlity  of  the  muscles  of  organic  life 
depends  probably  on  the  ganglionic 
system,''  p.  296,  ^  476^  h.  Also,  p. 
88,  ^  183,  184  a;  p.  89,  ^  188  a;  p. 
100-102,  (i  194-202 ;  p.  284-290,  ^ 
455-461^.  Also,  objections  to,  in 
Essay  on  Modus  Operandi  of  Reme- 
dies in  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  (1842). 

supposes  "all  convubive  affections  to 
be  diseases  of  the  true  spinal  or  exci- 
to-raotory  system,"  and  Author's  ob- 
jections, p.  357,  ^  526  <2;  p.  467-468, 
^  719.  Also,  Convulsions,  Hysteria, 
Whoopino-Couoh,  Index  II. 

his  contributions  toward  the  Uws  of  re- 
flex action  of  nervous  system,  p.  290, 
^  463  b. 

supposes  organic  actions  to  depend  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  not  upon 
properties  inherent  in  all  parts,  p.  2 17, 
^  399.  Also,  Vital  Properties,  Or- 
ganic Life,  Index  I. 

his  experiments  showing  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  independently  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  p.  127,  (  263. 

his  opinion  upon  bloodletting  as  to  rule 
of  practice,  and  Author's  objections, 
p.  712-713,  ^  955  tf;  p.  715,  J  959  a. 
Also,  extended  objections  to,  in  Med- 
ical and  Physiological  Commentaries, 
vol.  i.,  p.  216-233,  p.  239-271  (1840). 

his  opinion  as  to  tolerance  of  loss  of 
blood,  and  Author's  objections,  p.  728 
-729,  ^  965.  Also,  critical  objections 
to,  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentanest  vol.  i.,  p.  239-271  (1840). 

his  opinion  as  to  "excessive  reaction 
from  loss  of  blood,"  and  Author's  ob- 
jections, p.  469,  ^  722  d ;  p.  772-776, 
^  1020-1026.  Also,  critical  objections 
to,  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  i.,  p  239-271. 
Habit,  Vital, 

so  designated  and  investigated  W  the 
Author  through  a  long  chain  of  anal- 
ogies, embracing  the  results  attendant 
upon  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial 
agents,  and  of  the  mind,  p.  363-370. 

relates  to  the  modifications  of  functions, 
and  the  variations  of  their  results  as 

s 


Habit,  Vital — continued. 

arising  from  the  repeated  or  continued 
operation  of  causes,  and  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  laws  in 
Medicine,  p.  363,  ^  535 ;  p.  364-369, 
^  542-563 ;  p.  532-533,  ^  841 ;  p. 
567-569,  ^  889  l-mm;  p.  585,  ^  891 
/;  p.  648-649,  ^  893  g,  h;  p.  675- 
676,  ^  904  b. 

belongs  to  both  plants  and  animals,  p. 
363,  ^  536-538. 

philosophy  of,  in  organic  and  animal 
Ufe,  p.  363-370,  ^  539-568 

illustrated  by  cfiects  of  natural,  reme- 
dial, and  morbific  agents,  p.  257-258, 
^  442  b,  c ;  p.  364-369,  ^  542-563 ; 
p.  425,  ^  664 ,  p.  532-533,  ^  841 ;  p 
567-569,  ^  889  l-^mi  p  585,  ^  891 
/;  p.  648-649,  ^  893  g,h;  p  675- 
676,  ^  904  b;  p  809,  ^  1047.  Also, 
Acclimation,  Index  II 

manifested  by  the  Mind  and  Instinctive 
Principle,  p  309-370,  ^  564-568 ;  p. 
894-895,  ^  1078  b. 

illustrates  the  instability  of  the  vital 
properties,  p.  363,  ^  541 .  Also,  Vital 
Properties,  Index  I. 

generally  results  in  diminished  irrita- 
bility, but  may  be  the  reverse,  and 
either  practically  important,  with  il- 
lustrations, p.  366-367,  ^  556  a-d : 
p.  532-533,  }  841 ;  p.  567-569,  ^  889 
l-mm;  p.  585,  ^891  f. 

always  relative  to  impressions,  more  or 
less  durable,  upon  the  vital,  mental, 
or  instinctive  constitution,  p.  363,  <^ 
540 ;  p.  894-895,  ^  1078  b. 

liable  to  obtain  under  the  repeated  or 
continued  operation  of  almost  all 
agents  capable  of  afiecting  the  vital 
or  mental  properties,  p.  364,  ^  543. 

throufirh  which  miasmata,  tobacco,  crude 
food,  dec.,  cease  to  be  injurious,  p.  364, 
^  544.     Alsoi  Acclimation,  Index  II. 

or  may  obtain  from  one  application  of 
particular  causes,  so  as  to  render  them 
inoperative  afterward,  p.  364,  ^  545. 

lessens  or  increases  the  susceptibility 
of  organs  to  the  action  of  remedies, 
p.  364,  ^  546 ;  p.  532-533,  ^  841 ;  p. 
542,  ^  854  c,  d;  p.  665,  ^  901. 

demonstrates  the  operation  of  remedies 
and  morbific  causes  by  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  364,  ^  547 ;  p.  532-533,  ^ 
841 ;  p.  649,  ^  893  h. 

its  efiecta  ^nerally  most  prominent  in 
organic  life  when  causes  are  long  in 
operation — a  law  of  great  practical 
bearing,  p.  364,  ^  548  a,  b. 

not  much  applicable  to  food  and  other 
perfectly  natural  stimuli — showing 
Design ;  though  some  kinds  liable  to, 

.    p.  364-365,  ^  548i  a,  6. 
s  s 
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Habits  VUal — emtinutd. 

follfm'B,  tti  re»pcct  to  morbific  and  remc- 
di»1  agcnU,  the  law  which  govern «  the 
fvt&tive  duration  of  disease  wbpn  pro- 
duced by  remedies  and  truly  morbific 
eauics,  p.  365,  4  54^554  ;  p,  3G6,  ^ 
553;  p  542,^  854  c-*f,  p,  666,  ^901. 
Also,  Cawtbarides,  CovwrtU'ln^t' 
TA^Ts,  Index  11. 

illustrated  by  the  tolerance  of  frequently- 
repeated  and  increased  doses  of  mcdi- 
citieSt  and  its  subsidence  on  their  sus- 
pension for  a  short  time,  p.  364»  ^  543 ; 
p  365,  ^  551 ,  553  ;  p.  532-533,  ^  84 1 , 
p  569,  ^  889  mm  ;  p.  649,  if  893  A, 

its  effocts  vary  according  to  the  exact 
nnture  of  its  causes,  p  366,  ^  553. 

allied  to  the  principle  which  lies  nt  the 
foiindiition  of  disease  ami  its  cure,  p 

366,  ^  653 ,  p  542,  (f  854  e-f 
liable   to   be   inlluenced   by   accidental 

causes,  and  to  thus  affect  the  treats 
ment  of  disease,  with  exomplea,  p 

367.  <t  656  d-557, 

embraces  the  cumulaitvt  effect  of  rcmc- 
dies,  and  prcdt»posthon  to  disease, 
with  illustrations,  p  368,  ^  538  a,  K 
659  ;  p.  568-369,  ^  889  tw  ,  p  669- 
670,  ^  902  t ;    p.  675-676,  ^  904  ft 

Also,  Pst DISPOSITION,  RxitEUlESt  /m- 

det  n 

rclatcH  lo  the  tenacitf  of  many  diicases, 
p  369,  ^  560 — an3  to  many  ac<juired 
natural  habits  of  the  constitution,  ^ 
561 — and  to  luiruries  and  customs,  ^ 
539  a,  513,  548  ^  ^  562— and  to  the 

fieriodieal  desire  of  food,  and  many 
illlc  UKnges,  ^  563 — and  to  the  culturt* 
of  the  mind,  or  of  any  menial  faculty 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  lo  \ifi 
enjoyments,  and  to  the  senses,  and 
to  the  voluntary  mut^les,  ^  543,  664- 
667 — and  to  analogies  between  cer- 
tain special  injuries  in  organic  life 
and  of  the  mind,  p  370,  ^  568 ;  p. 
894,  H  078  ft 
Heart  See  Heart  and  AarsiiiEs,  /n- 
dex  /., 
constantly  iniluencod,  and  the  arteries 
also,  in  all  diseases,  by  reflex  action 
of  Iho  nervous  system,  and  the  pulse 
is  fett  sirnply  for  the  purimso  of  asccr* 
taining  the  extent  and  nature  of  these 
influences,  and  of  thus  arriving  at  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  remote  a(TeC' 
tion.  while,  also,  the  heart  and  arteries 
do  not  often  fall  under  the  alUraUtt 
influence  of  the  reflex  action  bo  far  as 
to  produce  disease — employed  by  the 
Author,  along  with  many  other  anal* 
ogous  things,  to  illuKiralc  the  reflex 
action  of  the  ncr\'oys  by  stem  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  diseases  and  their 
cure  through  its  alterative  influences 
upon  the  organic  states,  beyond  the 


Heart — e^mtmad.. 

direct  seat  of  operation  of  reiDnii4 
and  morbiBc  causes — ^the  nerroos  i]» 
fluence  bdng  rendered  varioosfy  aji 
tcrative,  or  simply  stimulating  al 
Aedative,  aecoidin^  to  the  nature  of 
the  cauiea  by  which  it  is  fcfroughi 
into  any  increased  or  pretemat^^ 
operation,©  301-310,  ^  4^0-485;  p. 
365-356.  i  526  o,  A ;  p  443-448, 
6e7i-688  ;  ^  714,  715,  961  <L 
its  highly  irritable  oatur**  *nii.j..i.ftJ  by 
the  Author  to  prume  t  f  n  do 

not  operate  by  abaor^  ^  tbe 

most  powerful,  when  swali^wcd,  act 
mostly  upon  other  parts,  and  do  not 
often  aflfect  the  heart*  except  by  t*- 
ducing  diseases  upon  whose  morUf- 
ic  reflex  nervous  influences  the  dis- 
turttances  of  the  heart  depmd,  4  500 
m,  6874,  694f ,  826  cr.  B1B9.  09)  e. 
p,  904  e-905  a,  973-975,  1024. 

He  AT— continued  from  Irtdrr  I"-, 
appUed  to  the  su  rface.  or  inlrstimJ  naa^ 
by  etomach  or  rectum,  and,  whHbcf 
dr)*  or  moist,  illustrates,  like 
the  operation  of  remedies  and 
bific  causes  through  aUeratiw 
fluence  of  reflex  action  of  the  nrrvous 
system,  and  supplies,  in  its  v,irirticst 
whether  dry  or  moist,  and  the  different 
temjperatuTes,  from  98^  lo  120^  Fth, 
a  critical  jitustrstion  of  the  '  '* 
tions  wbich  the  reflex  influvno*  tOh 
deri^oes,  and  through  the 
which  it  impresses  organs 
or  unfavorably,  according  to  tl 
isting  susceptibilities,  and  according 
to  the  degree  or  kind  of  heal 
trates,  also,  the  modus  o})«rai 
remedial  and  morbific  agents  t' 
the  same  alterative  reflex  n«nr< 
fluence,  and  equally  accordiog 
nature  and  intensity  of  th«  aj 
and  that,  although  closely  alti 
remedies  may  be  curative  or  n>i 
according  to  their  exact  nature 
dose,  p,  216,  ^  440  c;  p  253.  <f  411  d; 
p  331,  i}  624  a ;  p.  580,  ^  «r9t  9;  p 
681-683,  ^  905  a  Attio,  Wa« 
Bath,  Colo,  Sxin,  Fmu-rio%  Fooi», 
Exercise,  Rcspia  ation,  CATttsimcis 
Emetics,  Index  11, 
operates  in  raising  the  tempefiCiirc  9f 
the  surface  as  a  atimuluA  of  wganie 
actions,  and  without  the  apcney  of 
the  nervous  systera,  hut  witl  not  so 
influence  the  reflex  artioQ  of  tbe 
nervous  system  as  to  raise  the  Coodp 
perature  of  internal  organs,  nor  frill 
cold  reduce  it  unless  it  impair  iheir 
functions — a  remarka!tle  evrifenrc  of 
Design  when  contraslr.  I  msm- 

jier  in  which  Croton  fn  ijug 

the  anus,  will  develop  a  powcriul  f^ 
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Heat — cotittnued. 

flex  nenous  influence  through  Ibe 
mere  propagation  o(  continuous  Bjm* 
paLhy  along  the  mucous  tract  of  the 
intestine,  p.  249-250,  ^  441  f;  p. 
256^259,  ^  441^-4-42  f;  p  809-813, 
<t  1 0^10-1050.  Also,  Organic  Heat, 
Index  I,  and  IL  ;  Hvuhrnatino  Ani- 
mals ;  Oil,  Croto^  ;  Leechino,  Sui** 
FOsiTORiEs^  SvsiPATnv,  BUih<]mfiion 
cttfittmiajt*^  Ifula:  II, 
simple  warm  water,  as  an  enema,  among 
a  mtiltitudo  of  analogies  in  these  In* 
sUtates,  by  its  development  of  a  stim- 
ulating rcflci  action,  and  its  dcterm- 
ijiation  of  an  oiciting  clTect  upon  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  and  ab- 
dominal muscles,  shows  that  if  Croton 
Oil,  or  other  cathartic,  be  tiddetl  to  the 
water,  the  alterative  eflect*  of  the  lat* 
ter  uison  remote  diseases  is  through 
the  same  retlei  influence,  now  moai- 
fled  by  the  naturo  of  the  added  cathaf' 
tic,  anil  carried  by  the  Author  to  the 
interpretation  of  all  remedial  and  inor' 
bi6c  aijents  beyond  their  direct  scat  of 
Operation  through  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  ncn'ous  system, 
ibid  ,  and  St;ppoaiTOitiE»,  Opium  {the 
jii^,&^.XRsrLex  Action  op  Nervoob 

SvSTSJf,  RiEMKOlAL  AcTION,  Ifukx  II  J 

Neicvous  Powsit,  Sympathy,  Index  I. 
andU. 
HsAT,  ATftMAL.   See  OBOAific  Heat,  Index 
L  and  IL 

HeMORRUAGK^  SpOKTAKEonSi 

pluloiophy  of,  practically  very  important 
— not  owing  to  ruptured  vessels,  but 
morbid  vascular  action,  p  507,  ^  805-, 
p.  609,  ^  812  ;  p,  633,  ^  813  ;  p.  572, 
JsaOflWi;  p.  094,  ^922;  p.73a^739, 
^9S4c-9S5;  p. 770-772.^  I018-L019. 
Also»  Meuical  and  Physiological 
CoMuCNTARtEs,  Arttclo  Pathology  of 
Cerchrnl  Hemorrhage,  noi.  i,  p.  371- 
384  ;  Article  Sp^tntancaug  Hcmor- 
rhagCf  voL  ii.,  p.  5-1G-550. 

if  what  the  Author  has  said  of  the  phys- 
iology of  Bloodletting  and  Leeching 
be  founded  in  nature,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  foregoing  comparative  safety 
of  vpontaneouf  hemorrhage  must  de- 
pend upon  a  comparatively  milder 
development  of  the  nervous  influence 
when  Nature  in^ftitutes  the  loss  of 
blood,  p.  694,  ^  922  6— and  ttic  inter- 
pretation is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
comparatively  siight  prosirattoti  that 
results  from  the  drain  in  muti<rnant 
cholera,  prolonj^ed  diarrhtea,  abncess' 
cs,  mconorrhagia,  tVc,  with  such  a«  is 
brought  about  by  the  continued  use  of 
the  mildest  purgatives, 

nature's  mode  of  cure,  and  often  suc- 
cessfully in  such  quantities  as  cannot 


Hemorrho^c ,  S pont n n co us — (ontinued 
be  imitated  by  art,  and  in  such  ad* 
vanced  stages  of  disease  that  blood- 
letting is  inadniissible.  p.  471-472,  ^ 
732 ;  p.  507,  ^  805  ;  p.  550,  ^  863/,- 
p,  673-575,  ^  890  c-/,  p  770-772, 
§  1019  ;  Notes  Ff  p,  1 135,  Ii  f-  lUiS*. 

Nature,  therefore,  concurs  with  expe- 
rience in  protesting  against  the  use 
of  Astringents  to  restrain  this  natural 
means  of  cure,  unless  proceeding  to 
an  alarming  excess,  p.  573-575,  <i 
890  a-h;  p.  77U772,  ^  1019  g,  L 
Also,  **  Debility,"  Index  L  and  IL 

ticvertheless,  when  practicable,  as  in 
the  early  stages  of  disease,  and  if  the 
hemorrhage  proceed  from  an  import- 
ant organ,  the  pathological  condition 
should  not  be  left  to  Nature,  but  Art 
should  interfere  with  its  direct  Anti- 
phlogistics,  especially  Bloodletting, 
Tartarizcd  Antimony,  and  Vesicants, 
and  this  particularly  in  pulmonary 
hemorrhage.  See  foregoing  rejrr^ 
ences^  and  Expectorants,  Astrin- 
gents, Pneumonia,  Index  IL 

aH  preternatural  eflusions  arc  designed 
for  useful  ends,  and  form  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  DcKign. 
If  they  take  place  within  cavities  or 
the  structure  of  organs,  it  m  stiti  the 
same,  nor  does  Naturo  depart  from 
any  great  law  for  the  sake  of  special 
exigencies,  p,  471-476,  ^  733  /i-733  ; 
p.  646-647,  ^  862-868  rfnx  650-661, 
4  863  <r-S64. 
Hiccough, 

introduced  lo  illustrate  tlie  coincidence!? 
which  attend  the  operation  of  the 
nervous  influence,  whether  brougljt 
into  action  by  the  mind  or  hy  physical 
causes — presenUng  an  example  of  a 
paroxysm  brought  on  by  a  sense  of 
choking,  which  was  evidently  the  re- 
sult of  reflex  nervous  action  induced 
by  gastric  derangement,  and  which 
had  the  eflfoct  of  exciting  through 
mental  sympathy  the  same  condition 
in  three  others  that  antispasmodics 
failed  of  removing,  but  which  was 
overcome  in  all  tlie  cases  by  a  mustard 
cmetic^ — ^thus  illustrating^  as  in  hys* 
leria,  the  modus  operandi  of  an  emetic 
in  arresting  the  paroxysms  through 
the  development  of  another  scries  of 
reflex  actions  and  the  introduction  of 
movements  in  other  associated  mus- 
cles, though  most  successfully  in  the 
mental  cases  whose  causes  were  more 
transieat^ — and  illustrating  the  differ- 
enco  in  tlie  modes  in  which  antispas" 
modies  and  emetics  relieve  spasmodic 
affections  throuirh  the  agency  of  reflex 
action  of  the  ner>  ous  system,  and  the 
difierenccs  among  other  things  to  the 
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Hiccough — CitfUlnuid. 

sanic  effect  (as  maj  bo  §een  in  the 
references  below) — and  iUustrativc 
of  the  delicate  shades  in  variety  in 
which  iDental  emotions  modify  the 
nervous  influence,  and  how»  ihron^h 
their  mediunit  the  mere  dhgv4t  aris- 
ing from  the  thought  of  taking  an 
emetic  will  develop  the  nervous  In- 
flaence  so  ns  to  stop  a  par^^^cysm  of 
hysteria  without  %'omilinr,  and  con* 
trasted  with  the  effect  ol  an  emetic 
in  overcoming  the  same,  and  with 
Ibe  united  cncct  of  dh^giist  in  other 
c&sei  as  brought  on  by  the  recollection 
of  a  former  occurrence  of  the  same 
nature — ^while  the  whole,  in  all  its 
wonderful  relations  to  Che  minJ  in 
Its  endless  variety  of  demonstrations 
upon  tho  organic  mechanism  through 
its  direct  development  and  diversified 
mollifications  of  the  ncrv  ous  influence, 
and  the  perfect  correspondence  in  these 
respects  with  tho  effect*  of  physic-al 
agents  applied  to  the  nervous  centres, 
or  as  ihey  may  be  aflected  by  disease, 
and  thus  develop  the  nervons  influence 
in  a  direct  manner^  or  as  other  physical 
cauiics  give  rise  to  reflex  action,  and, 
in  all  the  cases,  modify  the  nervous 
influence  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  various  mental  emotions,  not  only 
reflect  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  modus 
operandi  of  all  morbifii*  and  remedial 
agents,  but,  through  the  foregoing 
analogies  between  the  mental  and 
physical  causesi,  declare  tho  substan- 
tive existence  and  eelf-acling  nature 
ofthcSoi*/,  p.  337-033,^  514  c.  Also, 

HvSTItltll     AND    HiCCOUCHj   Co!*Vl"L- 

sioNs,  WhoopinG'Couch,  Aktispis- 
Monics»  Emetics,  Disoust,  Feab, 
Mental  EMonoprs,  Soul  ino  In- 
stinct, Rf MEDIAL  Action,  Retlkx 
Actios,  Ind^j  IL  ;  Nervous  Poweb, 
Sympathy,  Indes  I.  and  II, 
Horit, 

*'  cheer  up  tho  patient,  and  he  is  sure 
to  do  well,*'  or,  as  Hippocrates  has  it, 
**he  doeth  the  best  cures  in  whom 
most  trust*'— who  can  mistake  an  an- 
tagonistic substantive  cause— soroe- 
fhmg  more  than  imaginary — acting  in 
opposition  to  itself,  when  grief,  dis- 
appointment, despondency,  despiir» 
lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  disease, 
but  rarely  loo  deeply"  for  the  mastery 
of  Hope — who  can  mistake  a  common 
tubstanttve,  self-acting  agent,  known 
as  the  Sou!,  which  develops  and  modi- 
/p,t,  according  to  the  nature  of  each 
emotion,  another  agent  known  as  the 
nervous  power,  or  ncn'ous  influence 
(no  matter  which),  upon  whose  altera- 
tive  effects,  and  as  it  may  be  rendered 


H  ope — conHnued, 

morbific  or  cumtivc  by  thr 

part,  all  the 

pends ;  and  w 

son  as  not  toe 

between  tho  i. 

and  other  eroo' 

causes,  whetli 

and  thus  embr 

whole  under  a  comnion  phiiosoph 

or,  reasoning  from  the  latter  to ' 

former,  equally  concede   the  Im 

mcnt^iUty  of  the  ncr%*oa»  influence^ 

the  former  c^se,  ar  i^ 

by  an  agent  of  the 

existence  as  the  pi ....i     j.i 

107-t  n,  ^ 227^233i';  p  3*M,  ^ 
p.  326,  ^  500  ^  ,-  p  3^7.  ^600;; 
333,  ^603;  p.  634,  s^  811 ;  p.  fi- 
664,  \  694  ^-900 .  p.  667,  ^  904 
p.  865-863,  M 067;  p  eTQ-RR! 
1074-1076-  p^  BB6-8ai,  ^  I 
Also,  MfiTTTAL  Emotjoks,  G 

AMD  AkOKB,  Lovk,  JxaLOOS 

two,  Shaw,  Discurr,  Ft, 

HCKCKR,  TttlRBT.  EespfRATfOTr, 

EftcTss,  Skjw,  CoLt>,  Hkat,  Cok? 
sfOKs,     Antispasmodic*^      Seti 

Causes,  Morbific;    REirrmKa, 

TRiBTICS»    EllETtCS,     KeMICDIaL 
TION,  SotJL  A?fD  iNSTtSfCT,   IntitS  t 

HrjJBOLDT— gCRcraUtatSons,  p,  9:S3-fl 
HimonAi.  Patholooy — Bee  HvmouM, 
Index  I) 

Inconsistent  opinions  of  its  tnt^tlig 
Advocates,  p.  156-173,  parallrl  < 
timns;  p.  514-515,  pat ^j Art  rcluf 
p,  519,  ^825;  p  520.  ^826  r;  p 
^1002/;  p,755,  Ht>04  c. 

AathorV  mottve^  for  th«  inquirT.^ 
^  819  a. 

illustrates  propensity  for  simfile  ▼ 
in  Medicine,  p.  516.  ^  6^  c 

an  old  affair,  p.  61 6,  ^  8tO  r. 

the  doctrine  stated,  p.  516-^17,  ^8S 

its  eleven  sjiccial  points,  iK^luch  tkte  t 
posed  to  be  investigated  and  CEAtnil 
in  order,  p  518-519,  ^  823-8: 

arguments  in  behalf  of.  drawn  fri 
putrid  herrings,  spoilcil  sati 
trid  urine,  putrid  cheese,  pm 
and  cold  meat,  p.  172-173, 
45.  paraHel  cotumrvt  ;  p.  517, 
p.  628.  ^  832-835. 

argument  from  *'  hereditary  impurltk 
anil  *^  impoverished  bliKKl,**  p,  5^ 
836.  ^ 

argument  frana  renifn'  ■  r<| 

circulation,  p.  529  7  ^^ 

p.  C77,  ^  iiOi  c;  f   U;rj,  o   ^y^s  4. 

argument  from  Astringents  and  Tcinj 
p.  533,  ^  84^ 

general  argmnenl  from  ptitiiatjty,  p»  I 
4  813  '^ 

cttnous  inductions  l^m  injection* 
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Humoral  Pathology — continued. 

morbific  matters  into  the  circulation, 
and  examined,  p.  527-528,  ^  830-831. 

action  of  poisons  inserted  in  wounds, 
against  Humoralism,  with  examples, 
and  other  illustrations,  p.  319-321,  ^ 
494  h-e ;  p.  525-526,  ^  828  a-c,  and 
references  there;  p.  526,  ^  828  d. 
Also,  Hydbopuobia,  Virus  of,  Index 
II. 

deleterious  agents  and  remedies  not  ab- 
sorbed, unless  they  first  inflict  disease 
upon  the  absorbing  vessels,  and  then, 
if  at  all,  but  spanngly,  and  quickly 
carried  off  by  kidneys,  p.  99,  ^  192  ; 
p.  129-134,  ^  277-295 ;  p.  230.  ^  422 
b;  p.  519-621,  ^  826-827,1088-1089. 

their  absorption  disproved  by  the  refusal 
of  the  absorbents  to  admit  bile,  intes- 
tinal acids,  and  all  other  things  that 
may  undergo  fermentation  in  the  in- 
testine, urine,  &c.,  p.  62-63,  ^  136- 
137;  and  ut  supra.  Also,  Absorp- 
tion, Indez  I.    Also,  p.  932,  ^  1089. 

false  conclusions  from  the  absorption  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead,  &c., 
since  they  become  soon  converted  in- 
to inert  compounds  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  p.  530,  ^  837  c. 

how  do  sulphuric  acid  and  acetate  of 
lead  arrest  the  night-sweats  of  pul- 
monary phthisis?  Ask  the  Chemist 
what  is  their  condition  when  he  mixes 
them  with  blood,  p.  530,  ^  837  c ;  p. 
577,  ^  890  0. 

many  poisons  applied  to  wounds  produce 
no  effect  upon  surfaces,  and  inflict 
their  constitutional  effects,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  through  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  nervous  system, 
unless  violently  forced  into  the  torrent 
of  blood  ;  and  here  the  Author  ad- 
monishes against  confounding  experi- 
ments upon  nerves  with  those  upon 
their  expanded  extremities,  p.  520- 
521,  ^826  J;  p.  525,  ^  828  a. 

contrast  between  effects  of  poisons  as 
applied  to  different  surfaces  and  as 
inserted  in  wounds,  p.  520-521,  ^ 
826(2. 

eminent  Chemists  do  not  agree  in  the 
least  in  regard  to  absorption  of  some 
important  remedies,  and  others  are 
receding,  p.  520,  ^  826 ;  p.  779-782, 
^  1028-1030;  p.  783-784,  ^  1031  b; 
p.  787,  ^  1032  a ;  p.  794,  ^  1033  a. 
absorption  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents  disproved  in  those  instances 
where  their  effects  are  enduring  or 
long  delayed,  as  the  hydrophobic  vi- 
rus, miasmata,  mercurials,  by  the  fre- 
qucnt  renewal  of  the  blood,  p.  520,  ^ 
826  A;  p.  677,  ^  904  c. 
absorption  of  violent  agents  disproved 
by  thetr  failure  to  act  upon  the  highly  \ 


Humoral  Pathology — continued. 

tmtahle  heart  when  they  act  with  vio- 
lence upon  other  organs^  p.  527,  (j  829. 

if  admitted  that  the  causes  of  disease 
and  means  of  cure  be  absorbed  (whose 
nature  is  suflliciently  material),  it  be- 
longs to  Vital  Solidism  alone  to  ex- 
plam  their  modus  operandi,  ^  284, 
827/,  904  c,  1033  b. 

v/hat  mental  emotions  say  to  it,  p.  534, 
^  844.  Also,  Meytal  Emotions,  the 
several  individual  Passions,  Skin,  # 
Cold,  Heat,  Food,  Friction,  Exer- 
cise, Phthisis,  Whooping-Cough, 
Seton,  and  other  analogous  things. 
Index  II 

Andral's  doctrine  of  primary  changes  in 
the  blood  refuted  by  a  fundamental 
law,  p.  535-538,  ^  846-847. 

nothing  can  make  healthy  blood  but 

THE  healthy  action  OF  THE  SOLIDS, 

and,  did  the  blood  take  the  initiatory 
step  in  disease,  there  could  be  no  re- 
covery, p.  535-539,  ^  846-847. 

a  great  fundamental  law  in  a  universal 
adaptation  of  blood  and  secreted  pro- 
ducts, however  morbidly  changed,  to 
all  parts  of  the  organism  respectively, 
by  which  they  are  rendered  inoffensive 
to  the  respective  parts,  p.  62-63,  ^  13G 
-137 c;  p.  536-539,  ^  847  eSbO.  Al- 
so, p.  62-63,  ^  136, 137,  Adaptation, 
Law  of,  Index  I.  Also,  p.  146  §  328. 

dependence  of  all  morbid  products,  in 
each  instance,  upon  special  physio- 
logical changes,  fatal  to  Humoralism, 
6479,  ^  741.  Also,  Secretion  and 
xcRETiON,  Index  II. 

Author  resolves  the  whole  chaos  of  the 
Humoral  Pathology  into  a  system  of 
grand  Designs,  through  the  applica- 
tion of  the  natural  organic  functions, 
and  alterative  influence  of  direct  and 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  which  he  has  equally  applied  to 
all  the  problems  in  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  and  to  all  the  philoso- 
phy involved  in  the  modus  operandi 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  both 
physical  and  mental,  p.  519-521,  f^ 
826  a,  i,  d;  p.  523,  ^  827  b,  c;  p. 
525-527,  ^  828-829 ;  p.  530,  ^  837 
b ;  p.  632-533,  ^  841 ;  p.  534,  ^  844  ; 
p.  538,  539,  ^  847  g,  848.  See  Medi- 
cal and  Physiological  Commentaxicr, 
vol.  i.,  p.  569-574  (1840),  where  occurs 
a  distinct  and  anatomical  exposition 
of  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  the  Author  there  arrays 
against  the  doctrines  in  Humoralism. 
Also,  Institutes t  Pathology,  Reflex 
Action  of  Nervous  System  ;  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Remedies,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Therapeutics,  Seton,  Coun- 
TER-lBRrrANTS,  Mental   Ehotions* 
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Humoral  Vaihoiogy— continued. 

the  individual  Passions,  Exercise, 
Food,  Suppositories,  Bloodletting, 
Leechino,  Skin,  Cold,  Heat,  Fric- 
tion, Convulsions,  Respiration, 
Cathartics,  Emetics,  dec.  Index  II.; 

contradicted  by  physiological  laws,  ^ 
284,  285,  C39,  674-676,  822,  829, 
836, 839, 847-851,  863  e,  889  fl-/,  n. 

supposed  absorption  of  certain  gases 
and  fumes  refuted,  and  shown  to 
operate  through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  320,  ^  494  dd ;  p. 
521-525,  ^  827 ;  p.  862-864,  ^  1066— 
Liebig*8  hypotheses  of,  p.  175-176, 
^  350^  n-p.  Also,  Anjesthbtics, 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Index  II. 

miasmata  produce  disease  through  alter- 
ative influence  o^  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  522-524,  ^  827 
b-€.  Also,  Predisposition  ;  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Hydrophobia,  Virus  of  ; 
Seton,  Alteratives,  Anesthetics, 
and  the  preceding  references  to  In.  II. 

morbific  blood  should  produce  no  local, 
but  universal  disease,  p.  539,  ^847  A. 

a  great  and  prevailing  error  to  confound 
the  altered  states  of  the  blood  with  the 
pathology  ofdisca8e,or  with  the  causes 
of  disease,  which  is  owing  as  much  to 
morbid  influences  of  the  solids  as  arc 
the  morbid  products  of  the  liver,  or  of 
other  parts — being  on  common  around 
in  all  the  cases  as  merely  eflccts  or 
symptoms,  and  all  referable  to  altera- 
tive influence  of  direct  or  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  beyond  the  di- 
rect seat  of  operation  of  any  phvsical 
agent,  p.  478-480,  ^  740;  p.  551,  ^ 
839  ;  p.  535-539,  ^  847.  Also,  Se- 
cretion and  ExcR>moN,  Intlcx  II. 

reasons  why  the  blood  cannot  be  medi- 
cated, p.  531-533,  ^  838-841  ;  p.  535 
-539,  ^  846-847;  p.  147,  §  330. 

illustrations  from  Tartarized  Antimony 
and  other  remedies,  p.  530,  ^  837  c ; 
p.  531-532,  ^  840, 841  ;  p.  533,  ^  842. 

its  special  objects  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  diflcrencc  in  the  practical 
habits  of  the  Humoralist  and  the  Vital 
Solidist,  p.  356,  ^  526  c ;  p.  540,  ^  851 ; 
p.  550,  ^  863  c. 

IlfNGER, 

like  tho  exciting  cause  of  Respiration, 
a  Seton,  Cold,  &c.,  incapable  of  being 
"absorbed  '*  —  associated  with  the 
physiology  of  respiration  and  the  in- 
fluences of  food  in  developing  a  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  to  illus- 
trate the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  beyond 
their  direct  seat  of  operation  through 
an  alterative  influence  of  tho  reflex 
action  corresponding  with  the  nature 
of  the  exciting  causes — the  analogies 


Hunger-— continued. 

being,  that  in  respiration  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  reflex  nenrous  in- 
fluence is  the  mucous  tinue  of  the 
lungs,  and  that  of  food,  in  the  ezunples 
presented,  and  of  hunger,  the  mocons 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  while  all  the 
remote  influences  of  either  are  con- 
ducted  through  the  nenrous  system, 
but  with  the  difference  that  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the 
case  of  respiration  and  food,  is  natural 
and  salut^,  while  in  that  of  hunger,^ 
when  prolonged,  it  is  morbific — and 
the  analogies  between  the  examples 
of  food  and  hunger  are  farther  con- 
tinued in  their  equal  development  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
and  in  the  co-operation  of  mental 
emotions  that  develop  a  direct  nenr- 
ous influence,  which,  in  one  case, 
falls  upon  the  salivary  glands  with  a 
salutaiy  effect,  while  it  is  morhific  in 
the  other,  and  by  which  is  also  illus- 
trated the  modifications  which  the 
nervous  influence  undergoes  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  causes  which 
bring  it  into  operation.  See  Food. 
Thirst,  Reflxx  Action  op  Nervous 
System,  Remedial  Action,  Mkktal 
Emotions,  the  individual  Passions, 
Skin,  Cold,  Heat,  Disgust,  Seton, 
&c.,  Index  11;  Nervous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  II. 

HVBERNATINO  AnIMALS, 

employed  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
animal  heat  as  a  secreted  product,  and 
in  connexion  with  reflex  action  of  the 
nen'ous  svstem,  p.  249,  ^  441  c;  p. 
253,  ^  4A\d;  p  255-256.  ^  44U  a. 
p.  257.  ^  442  a ;  p.  262-263,  ^  446  a  ; 
p.  264-205,  ^  446  </,  447  a ;  p.  332. 
^  500  0  Also,  Org  A. NIC  Heat,  Ittdcx 
I  and  II. 

show  how  intense  cold,  or  merely  prick- 
ing, may  develop  in  animals  of  a  pecu- 
liar constitution  a  reflex  nen'ous  in- 
fluence that  shall  prove  a  stimulus  to 
organic  functions,  and  spccnJily  exalt 
the  temperature  of  the  entire  body 
from  39=  to  97=  F— and  thus  show'- 
ing.  also,  that  animal  heat  is  on  com- 
mon ground  with  other  secretions,  p. 
249,  ^  4 11  c  ;  p.  253,  ^  A\\  d ;  p.  262- 
203,  <^  446  a;  p.  264-265.  ^  416  rf, 
447  a.  Also.  Hi: at.  Cold,  Skin,  Index 
II. ;  Vital  Propertik5,  Index  I. 
HYnRii)  Animals — continued  from  Indfz 

whv  incapable  of  procreating,  p.  86,  S 
1052  b. 
Hydrocvaxic  Acid,  Nix  Vomica.  Strych- 
nia, 

exert  their  destructive  cfTocts  through 
reflex  action  of  tho  nenous  system. 
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Hydrocyanic  Acid,  &c. — continued. 

to  which  they  impart  a  pernicious 
modification  ;  and  compared  with 
other  things,  p.  176,  ^  350^  p;  p. 
296,  (f  176  c;  p.  298,  ^  476^  h;  p. 
318-320,  ^  493  d-494  dd;  p.  323- 
324,  ^  500  c ;  p.  334,  ^  509  ;  p  368, 
^  558  a,  b;  p.  481,  ^  743 ;  p.  621,  ^ 
826  d;  p.  623,  ^  827  c,  d;  p.  525- 
626,  ^  828  a-c ;  p.  672-675,  ^  904  ^  ; 
p.  706,  \  946  6.  Also,  Remedial 
Action,  Reflex  Action,  Antispas- 
modics, Index  IL  ;  Nervous  Poweb, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  IL 
when  fatal  in  man,  indistinguishable  in 
the  blood  or  organization,  p.  672,  ^ 
904  6. 

Hydrophobia,  Virus  op, 
its  morbific  effects  propagated  from  bit- 
ten part  through  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
to  which  it  imparts  a  pernicious  modi- 
fication ;  and  compared  with  other 
things,  p.  66-67,  ^  148 ;  p.  333,  ^  503, 
606;  p.  344,  ^  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  356, 
^  526  c;  p.  368-369,  ^  558-561 ;  p. 
421-423,  ^  654  ^-659  a;  p.  520,  ^ 
826  b;  p.  523,  ^  827  b,  c;  p.  525,  ^ 
828  a ;  p.  526,  ^  828  d;  p.  661-663, 
^  894-896  ;  p.  666-670,  }  902  b-m; 
p.  679-681,  {  905  a.  Also,  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol. 
i.,  p.  494-613;  p.  569-574  (1840), 
where  the  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  is  fully 
applied  to  this  problem.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  observations  made  many 
years  after  the  Author's  exposition), 
the  disease  admits  of  a  great  loss  of  blood 
on  account  of  a  powerfully  stimulating 
nervous  influence  determined  upon 
the  vascular  system,  p.  733-734,  ^ 
974  c-976  a.  Also,  Inflammation  ; 
Brain,  I.vflammation  of  ;  Blood- 
letting, Index II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Index  I.  and  II. 
the  only  morbid  animal  poison  that  is 
not  a  new  formation,  and  its  morbific 
power  limited  to  the  canine  and  feline 
tribes,  though  all  animals  are  liable  to 
its  profound  influences.  The  disease 
supposed  by  many  to  occur  spontane- 
ously in  man,  p.  421,  ^  654  b.  Also, 
Medical  and  Physioloprical  Comment- 
aries, vol.  i.,  p.  498-506. 

Hysteria  and  Hiccough, 
depend  upon  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  commonly  has  its  point 
of  departure  in  the  former  affection 
from  the  uterine  system,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach,  though  an  emotion  of  the 
mind  may  determine  both,  even  on 
witnessing  this  affection  in  others,  as 
in  yawning,  through  its  direct  devcU 


Hysteria  and  Hiccough — continued. 

opment  of  the  nervous  influence — 
relieved  by  emetics,  which,  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  development  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
directing  its  influence  upon  other 
muscles,  breaks  up  the  paroxysm — 
showing,  also,  how  readily  simple 
irritations  of  the  nervous  centres  will 
produce  convulsions,  whether  through 
direct  development  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence by  mental  emotions,  or  by  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
in  teething,  intestinal  troubles,  dec, 
while  diseases  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
spinal  cord  do  not  often  give  rise  to 
them  unless  they  result  in  effusion  or 
disorganization,  p.  Ill,  ^  2331;  p. 
326,  ?  500  g ,  p.  337-338,  ^  514  c,  rf  ; 
p.  358,  ^  626  c.  Continued  under 
Hiccough,  Index  II.  Also,  Convul- 
sions, Antispasmodics,  Whooping- 
CouGH,  Mental  Emotions,  Index  II. 


I. 

Idiosyncrasy, 
depends,  particularly,  upon  a  special 
modification  of  irritability,  through 
which  certain  medicines,  or  certain 
doses  of  medicine,  some  kinds  of  food, 
and  certain  mental  emotions,  and  other 
things  (all  on  common  ground),  will 
act  with  violence,  or  prove  morbific, 
when  they  would  exert  no  effect  upon 
others — all  depending  upon  their  de- 
velopment of  a  morbific  influence  of 
direct  or  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  going  with  the  rest  of  our 
subiccts  to  illustrate  the  philosophy 
of  life,  the  modus  operandi  of  all  mor- 
bific and  remedial  causes,  physical 
and  mental,  through  the  agency  of 
direct  or  reflex  nervous  influences, 
and,  as  it  respects  the  mental  causes, 
to  substantiate  the  substantive  exist- 
ence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul,  p.  384,  ^  585  6;  p.  631-632.  ^ 
8921  b,  c.  Also,  Opium  (the  ''pill,'' 
and  "  scarlet  efflorescence*') ;  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Food,  Mental  Emotions, 
Soul  and  Instinct,  Fear,  Index  II. ; 

Ignorance  in  Medicine, 
confessions  of,   when   excusable  and 
laudable,  ^  904  c,  905|. 

Imagination— continued  from  Index  /., 
on  common  ground  with  the  mental 
emotions  as  it  respects  its  influence 
in  organic  life,  and  the  prolific  parent 
of  a  great  variety  of  modifications  of 
the  latter — exemplifying  the  appa- 
rently endless  variety  in  contrasts 
and  near  aflfinitics  in  the  modified 
conditions  of  the  nervous  influence 
as  developed  by  one  emotion  or  an' 
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{maginAtion — continued.  ^ 

other,  according  to  its  natorc,  intea- 
sitv,  concamng  causes,  &c.,  p,  631- 
032,  ^  892}  6,  c— and  to  wljst  ib  there 
BuiJ,  it  may  be  worth  adding  tbat  I 
know  an  mdividual  who  is  purged  bj 
the  dieguet  at  the  suppoacd  necrs- 
fiity  of  taking  a  cathartic.  AIho^ 
Mejvtat*  Emotioks,  the  individual 
PAseiOKSt  Bi*00DLKTTi?fc,  Remkiujil 
AcTiojf,  Soul  and  Instinctive  Prin- 
artt,  Index  JL  ;  Nervous  Power, 
Index  L  and  II. 
FyrAKCY, 

extends  from  birth  to  end  of  fir«t  denti- 
tion, p.  373,  ^  676  a  —  it«  variouii 
charactcristicSt  physical  and  mental, 
^  576  A,  c — diseases  of.  correspond 
with  mutations  in  etructure  and  other 
physiological  characteristics,  and  cx- 
umpleSt  p.  57(5  d — and  require  corrc- 
spending  modilications  of  treatment, 
with  illuatrations,  p  375,  ^676  e;  p. 
7«G-7ri8,  ^  1009-1013.  Alao,  Aob, 
Mcx  11. 

its  numerous  peculiarities^  in  connex- 
ion with  those  which  are  incident  to 
Youth,  illuntrate  the  changes  which 
organs  undergo  in  their  vital  consti- 
tuiton,  and  cicrapHfy  the  Author'a 
doctrines  relative  to  Irritability  and 
the  changeable  nature  of  the  Proper- 
tics  of  Life,  and  invite  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Chemical  Interpreter,  p.  374- 
375,  <^  676  c-f;  p.  376-380,  ^  578. 
Al»o,  IitRiT-imUTv,  Vital  Phopkr- 
TiKs, Vital  Pbinciplic, Oroanic Life, 
Index  I  ;  Stkucture,  Indtx  IL 
rNFA>'Tir,  Crolebi  or.    See  Du&rmcea, 

Ind(x  II 
IxrLAHUATtoN — continued  from  hnkx  /., 

dtitinct  from  Idiopathic  Fever,  and  how 
distinguiBhed,  p.  64-65,  ^  143  r ;  p, 
63-67»  i}  148;  p.  70-73.  the  TaUft; 
p.  367,  ^  557  ttf  p.  444-445,  (J  088 
d^it ;  p.  464,  ^  712  ;  p.  466,  ^  716  ; 
p.  '189-490,  ^  757,  750 ;  p.  401-492. 
J  764  a;  p.  403,  ^  764  t;  p.  495,  ^ 
770 ;  p.  497-499,  ^  779,  780,  784  «, 
785.     AUo,  Fjcver,  Indrz  U. 

nevertheless,  is  generally  confounded 
with  fever,  p,  464,  ^  713.  Also, 
FtvKR.  Index  IL 

the  distinction  herein  made  between 
Inllammation  and  Fever,  embraced 
in  part  under  both  articles,  and  also 
other  diiitinguishing  characteristicB  in 
MrJical  and  Phyiiolofikat  Ccrmmrnt' 
«riM,  Articles  Inflammation  axp  Ve- 
NotfB  CoNGKSTioN,  Tol  ii.,  the  Author 
clainii  as  peculiar  to  htmsell;  p.  4G4, 
^710  A;  p.  489,  ^  757. 

Us  general  characteristics,  p.  469,  ^  725 
-728.     Also,  p.  44't-14r},  i}  698  d-tf. 

its  four  principal  stages, /t/rma^itf,  sxtp- 


Inflammation — temiimud, 

nurative^  ulccrativit    restorali^t^ 
last  three  being  results  of  tho  ra 
fjcrative    disposition,    or   **  t<*ni3tni 
tions,"  as  they  are  called,  p,  470^7< 
^  729^733— lake  place  in  aUl 
under  common  law»»  p.  47 1« 

— il  lustrated  by  a  decp^«cated      

showing  great  Deiign,  p.  473-471, 
733 ;  p.  546,  ^  8112. 
involves   rrpcTotu  'r*    ^  733 /— 

which  is  ana)o_  ener^tion, 

p.  474-475,  ^  7»;w— ...v..  ,.^ntrofert«^ 
by  physical  theoiists,  p.  475,  ^  733 

its  termination  in  reti^hHon  during  the 
formative  stage,  which  it  is  the  great 
aim  uf  art  to  eiTcct,  p  470,  ^  72!^  u  ; 
p.  476,  ^  735 ;  p.  638,  639, 640,  ^  892| 
e  t  V  643,  ^  892^  t. 

the  tupvurattTC  stage  the  neit  most  fa* 
vorable  termination  of,  p.  471,  ^  730  j 
p.  472,  ^  733  fl,  A. 

iecrctions  of /yrnpA,  terum^  mitcirf,  &e.p 
may  take  the  place  of  euppu ration,  but! 
are  analogous  in  principle,  p  47i,  ^ 
732 — all  acting  as  il^  fans, 

%hid.,  and  p.  546-54^  i  d. 

what  Nature  contemplnu  ^  urMocs,  iig 
effiidQUS  of  lymph  and  pus,  p.  472»  fl 
733r-733*r/ 

called  adhexirc  et&ge  when  tymph  takes 
the  place  of  suppuration,  which,  ui 
wounds,  constitutes  **  healing  by  first 
intention,"  p  471,  ^  732  r,  4f-<ihjeo^ 
tions  answered  to  its  dependence  upon 
inflan^mation,  p.  475f  ^  733  r-t. 

adheKtve  process  occur?  *,»  -^i^  "  ^^  -  *truc- 
lure  of  all  organs  thr  ueral 

law,  and  although  oftr:,  f  evil 

than  the  disease  which  it  i9  designed!, 
in  part,  to  relieve.  Nature  has  still 
provided  means  for  its  remoTAl,  n 
471,  ^723</, 

itkcration  more  or  less  attendant  on 
suppuration,  and  its  objects  and  laws, 
p.  471,  ^730;  p.  472,  ^33  A.  , 

granvtaHonf  a  consequence  of  inflame 
mation,  belongs  to  reparation,  is  pto^ 
inoted  by  suppuration,  and  iDvolvcl 
profound  physiological  laws,  p.  471» 
\  730 ;  p.  472-475,  ^  733  c-/,  uidl 
refer tnca  there. 

irregularities  of  its  stages,  p.  476-^480^ 
^734-741- 

an  irregularity  in  being  diJfttMe^  sm  ill 
erysipelas    and    phlebitis,  p.   476, 
735  b. 

in  its  different  st 
or  protracted, 
the  latter  re»|j«Ti  v\  m 
and  restorative,  p.  477,  ^  737, 
in  the  produeU  of  the  second 
when  pus,  or  I^mph,  <st  sertii 
viato  trom  their  natural    ^ 
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InHammatlon — cofitinned. 

and  from  certain  peculiarities  in  Ihc 
nature  of  particular  tiesuei,  or  as 
arising:  frotn  Bpecific  forme  of  dis- 
ease, p.  47U  ^  730^  733 ;  p,  478,  ^ 
739. 
mortiftcaiion  the  greatest  irregularity, 
and,  like  resolution,  commonly  hap- 
pen a  in  the  formative  Bta^e — the 
result  of  a  profound  alteration  of 
the  propcrtieg  and  actions  of  lifct 
and  not  dependent  upon  stagnation 
and  coagulation  of  blaoti,  as  corn- 
monlj  supposed,  p.  477,  ^  736  b ; 
p.  484,  ^  743 — .ind  dead  parts  re- 
moved from  the  living  through  the 
vital  process  of  ulceration^  and  not^ 
as  generally  alleged,  by  the  ri*  a 
terf^o,  or  a  mere  solution,  p,  477,  ^ 
73(5  c. 
all  the  varieties  in  pus*  lymph,  mucus, 
Bcrum,  &c,,  depend  (ttrtcrts  jmritm.i) 
upon  precise  pathological  conditions, 
reapecUveJy.  p.  478-179,  ^  740-741. 
Also.  p.  222-237.  ^  409  «-411  ;    p 
228,  M15 ;  p.  436,  ^  682  hi  p.  452, 
^  693  ;  p.  479,  (i  741  <j ;  p.  631,  ^  838 
-«40  ;    p.  536-539,  ^  847  c  — which 
contradicts  all  chemical  and  humoral 
hypotheses,  ibid. — nor  is  pus  owing^, 
a«  supposed,  to  a  degeneration  of  bloml 
or  of  tissues,  p.  479,  ^  741  a. 
its  tendency  to  confine  itself  to  the  tissue 
in  which  it  springs  up,  and  deeply 
founded  in  physiological   laws   that 
relate  to  the  ditlerent  tissues,  p.  64, 
^  141  b;   p.  354,  ^  626  a ;   p.  480,  ^ 
741  c;  p.  652-653,  ^  893  n.     Also, 
SmccTUttK,  ladiz  11. 
its   remott  causes,  p.  414—427,  ^  S'l^l- 

66a  ;  p.  480-481,  ^  742-743. 
Qay  be  produced  by  sedatives,  even  loss 
of  blood,  as  well  as  by  stimulants,  di- 
rect irritants.  Ac,  p  4^0-481,  ^  743 ; 
p.  512,  ^  817  ;  p.  623,  ^  837  ;  p.  708, 
^  950 .  p.  733,  ^  974  h ;  p.  773-775, 
4  1024  i  p.  829,  ^  1067  a.  Also, 
Causes,  MoRRtnc,  Index  IL 
its  precise  character,  even  in  the  common 
form,  depends  mostly  upon  the  nature 
of  the  remote  cause,  in  sound  con&ti- 
tniiun^,  Of  when  two  or  more  operate, 
upon  their  united  properties,  or  will 
be  modified  by  hereditary  predispo- 
sition5i,  idiosyncrasies,  dec,  and  its 
varirtus  modilicTations  as  produced  by 
dillerent  kind  a  of  mechanical  injuries, 
and  their  dillerent  mwlcs  of  treatment 
employed  to  illiiBtrato  the  principle 
that  every  morbilic  and  remedial  apcnt 
produces  modificiltons  of  the  vital 
slates  peculiar  to  its  own  virtues,  p. 
417-418,  ^  650-662  c;  p.  468-469, 
4  722  k  c;  p.  641.  ^  892J  i;  p.  664, 
^  900:  p.  669,  ^  902  A;  p.  671-673, 
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^  904  a.  Also.  p.  61-67,  ^  133-151, 
and  CAtfsEs,  Mo^Btric ;  IUmioiks, 
Index  II 

its  varieties,  f  am  man  and  specific — as 
induced  by  cold  and  wounds,  forming 
an  example  of  the  first,  and  by  aU 
natural  and  morbid  animal  poisons, 
and  all  poisons  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
and  hereditary  predispositions,  of  the 
last,  p.  419-421,  ^  653  ft-656;  p. 
424,  4  661  i  p,  468,  ^  721  -,  p.  641,  s^ 
892*  i, 

IB  cither  amte  or  ehronk,  but,  whichever 
it  bo,  the  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment are  the  same,  though  modilied 
in  its  details,  p,  469,  ^  723.  Also, 
Bloodlettino,  Countrr-Irbitants, 
ExPECTOKAffTs,  ludex  11 

nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  grada- 
tions between  acute  and  chronic^  and 
between  common  and  specific,  each 
series,  respectively,  approximating 
each  other  in  some  of  the  modifica- 
tions, and  showing  that  they  all  belong 
to  a  common  family,  p.  468,  ^  722< 

active  and  '*/xw.ttne,**  shown  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  condition,  requiring 
the  same  principles  of  treatment, 
though  generally  supposed  to  be  in 
opposition,  p.  486-489,  ^  753-756. 

inlermittenlf  dej>ends  upon  the  causes 
of  intermittent  fever,  requires  the 
same  general  treatment  aa  the  com- 
mon form,  with  probably  the  ultimate 
use  of  Cinchona,  or  Arsenic^  p^  424, 
§  662  h ;  p,  487-488,  ^  756  a,  i;  p. 
606-606,  ^  892  p ;  p,  609,  ^  8921  r  ; 
p,  6U-612,  ^  892t  A,  1,'  p.  615^16, 
^  892i/;  p.  737-739,  ^  894-696. 

rhcumahc,  like  the  intermittent,  demands 
the  direct  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and 
perhaps  ullimatcfy  other  remedies 
suited  to  their  speciBc  forma,  such  as 
Colchicum,  and  certain  acrids,  p.  488 
-489.  ^  756  a.  A ;  p.  661,  ^  888  b ;  p. 
737-739,  ^  984-985. 

scTcfuIaus^  another  specific  form  calling 
for  the  same  general  treatment  as  the 
two  preceding,  hot  more  particularly 
for  special  remedies  like  Iodine,  Ba- 
lytes,  and,  like  the  rest,  illustrato  the 
philosophy  of  remedial  action,  &e., 
p.  488-489,  ^  760  fl,  b ;  p.  561,  ^  888 
b;  p  615,  ^  892^  e;  p.  619-^20,  ^ 
892^  It ;  p  664-065,  ^  900-901  ;  p. 
737-739,  ^  984-985.  Also,  Spe- 
cifics, Index  11 

Its  immediate  instruments  the  tennitiat' 
injT  series  of  the  arterial  »vstcm,  p. 
226-227,  H 1 0-  4 1 1  ;  p.  355',  ^  628  d  ,- 
p,  483,  i)  746  «— and  why  the  serous 
vessels  admit  the  red  globules,  p.  99, 
^  193 — the  nervous  system  locallj 
interested  in  the  results,  but  in  other 
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respects  acta  onlj  as  an  exciting  cause 
of  inflammation  by  direct  or  fcflex  ac» 
tion,  p  475,  4  733  A ;  p  493-4^4,  ^ 
746  i.  AlftOj  RzrLEi  Actio  it  or  TMt 
Nkrvocs  System,  Indc:c  II  :  Nerv- 
ous Power,  Sympathy,  Indez  I.  and 
21. 

it«  prmmaie  or  pathologUai  cause  con- 
■uts  of  two  fundamental  elements — 
Iftt,  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels; 
2d,  and  by  far  the  most  impurtant,  a 
change  in  kind,  -^  747,  750-751,  910, 
Q53  d,  e,    AUo,  ^  3$4,  31^9,  410,  485. 

involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  all 
other  dUeaaes,  p.  4S3,  ^  745. 

tbo  prevailing  mechanical  doctrine  of, 
which  supposes  a  passive  relaxation 
of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood, 
considered,  p.  484-485,  ^  748,  749. 

always  0  local  disease,  while  fever  aflects 
the  system  universally t  p.  65,  ^  143 
a,h;  p.  66,^48;  p.  417-118.  ^50; 
p.  422.  ^  657  b ;  p.  464,  ^  712 ;  p,  489^ 
491,^737-760;  p.  498,  ^  784.  Also, 
other  distinctions  in  first  stU>dtvi9ion, 
Also,  Fever,  Index  II, 

nevertheless,  inflammation  is  often  corn- 
pi  jcn  ted  with  fever  at  the  invasion  of 
the  latter,  and  may  be  its  exciting, 
though  not  its  predisposing  caucte, 
and  tevor  rarely  exists  long  without 
giving  rise  to  inflammation,  of  which 
U  may  be  either  an  excitinj^  cause  In 
org^ane  already  predisposed,  or  may 
be  the  prcdigposing  as  well  as  excit- 
ing caoAC,  p  227.  Hll ;  P  355.  s^  526 
a;  p.  464,  ^711-713;  p.  481,^ 743; 
p,  498,  ^  7t»4  ;  p-  506,  ^  803,  804  ;  p 
608-509,^609-811;  p.  510,  ^813. 

the  general  arterial  excitement  and  heat 
of  skin  attendant  on  inflammation  and 
fever,  but  which  is  often  absent  in 
both,  and  always  more  or  less  inter- 
milting  in  the  latter*  have  led  to  their 
supposed  unity,  p.  464,  465,  »J  713- 
7l4.  Also,  ref err  nets  in  first  ^uh' 
dtvmon,  and  Fever,  Indei  II. 

the  constitutional  excitement  of  local 
inflammation  is  owing  to  remote  sym- 
pathy, while  that  of  fcver  arises  from 
the  disease  at  large  throughout  Ihc 
system — the  exciting  influence  of  the 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
in  ihc  former  case,  being  determined 
especially  upon  the  heart  and  arteries, 
while,  also,  the  same  phenomenon  is 
ino«t  stronffly  pronounced  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  when  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nervous  influence  it 
dirtct,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Passions, 
but  instituting,  as  a  consequence, 
circles  of  reflex  action,  p.  227,  ^411; 
p.  355,  ^  526  h ;  p,  465-168,  ^  714- 
719 ;   p.  804--806,  ^  1040,  and  ri^/er* 
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tn€£*  there,  Also,^  Briiic,  IirrtA! 
MATtOM  or ;  Joy  itxo  A?«ceic,  and  t] 
other  individual  Passton^^  Fiver,  fiti 
t\ihdirision^  Index  II. 
'no  *' generar^  inflammation,  and  rli 
terra  *' inflammatory  fever"  tiypotfad 
ical  and  objectionable,  p,  466^  9  716, 
farther,  the  foregoing  exciting  andii}t<9 
ative  influence  of  reflex  action  of  thi 
nervous  system  upon  the  genen 
circulatory  syatcra,  and  iu 
termination  upon  individiml 
the  cause  of  consecutive 
tions.  while  each  one  as  it  comes 
ward  in  the  progresaiire  series  joms 
the  development  of  the  morbific  ref 
action,  and  thus  also  routuatly  aj 
vate  each  other,  and  multiply  tf 
of  the  consecutive  der&og* 
and  these  distUTbancest  of  ibe 
cettsing,  ever-changing  reflex 
will  depend  greatly  upon  the 
of  disease,  and  upon  the  im^^ 
of  the  organs  and  tho  nature  of 
tissue  alTecled,  tl  '  i  at 
p.!J27,Hl>;  r  'f*; 

466,  ^15^  p.  4,..-^,.o,  V  7 
p.  506>509,  ^  806-81 1 ;  p  51 
p    679-681,  ^  904  tf  ;    p   ~^ 
961  ;  p.  730,  ^  969  ;  p.  731.  ^  »7»" 
p.  732-734,  ^  973-975  ,    p 
^  1040,  and  references  there.     A1 

STRrCTURK,REKLEl  AcTlOjf  ;  CaC! 

MoBBinc,  Index  II.  ;  NcaTovs  Pt 
ER,  Symfathv,  Index  I.  and  M. 

such  is  the  correspondence 
foregoing    influences     and 
ments,  Uiat  a  modification 
given  to  the    reflected   Dcrvona 
fluence  liy  a  single  remedy, 
letting  and  Tartarixed  Antii 
in  fever  also,  and  a«  conipl 
inflammation),  that  ^ill  ov 
the  extensive  lesions,  p.  65^0, 
and  references  there  ;  i>  Cri-f, 
p.  465-466,  ^7 15,  ant^ 
p.  498,  ^  784  ^,  and  ^ 
p.  731-732,  ^  970  c. 

pfoduces,  al&o,  through  the 
sympathetic  influences, 
of  disease,  which  concur  to 
the  reflex  nervous  inlluetsce, 
oRen  depending  upon  the  sj^ 
constitution  of  tissues  arxl  o 
467,^718,     Also,  S  - 

the  development  and  in  j  ^f 

reflex  action  of  the  nrrvou?   svsS( 
and  its  influence  upon  one  part'or 
other,  depends,  more  or  leitte, 
upon  the  special  vital  conetf 
tissues  and  the  relations  wl 
bear  to  compound  organs  as 
another  may  be  the  seat  af  ii 
tion,  and  more  or  Ices  to  aa  || 
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the  determination  of  th«  morbidc  m- 
fluence  upon  different  parts,  but  Us 
influence  when  resulting  from  vc- 
sous  inflammalton  is  a  etrorig  exem- 
plification of  the  special  modes  in 
which  the  alterative  inHucnco  of  rc> 
flex  nervous  action  is  moiiifieil  by  the 
nature  of  a  tissue  when  alTected  by  a 
common  fonn  ordiscasef  and  serves 
to  illustrate  the  ^cat  fact  that  every 
cause,  both  phystcal  and  mental,  that 
may  bring  it  into  operation,  imparts 
to  it  a  special  moiiiflcation  peculiar  to 
its  own  %  irtucs,  p.  444-446.  ^  G8S  <*,  f; 
p5a6-.iOy,^  806^11;  p.  51^^815; 
p.  724-726,  ^'961;  p-  730,  ^  969; 
p.  731,  ^  970  f;  p.  732-734,  ^  973- 
975.  Also,  STtLtcTURi,  Indtx  II,; 
Nervous    Powkb,  Index  I.  and  II.; 

VeNOI  S  CONOESTTOS,  VjtNOUS  TjsauE, 

Index  1. 

develops  a  reflei  action  of  the  nen^ous 
Eyelcm  which  imparts  to  the  pulse  its 
peculiar  characteristics  of  hardness 
and  incomprtssxbihiyi^t  and  the  pecti- 
liar  inodihcation  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence as  instituted  by  inflammation 
is  farther  manifested  in  its  production 
of  those  changes  of  vascular  action 
that  lead  to  the  buffing  and  cupping 
of  abstracted  blood,  while,  en  the 
other  hand,  this  protean  power  may 
be  almost  instantly  made  to  change 
its  shape  and  establish  a  totally  new 
order  of  things  under  the  loss  of  blood 
or  a  mental  emotion,  p,  227,  4  'lH  ; 
p  355,  ^  526  a  i  p.  444^445,  ^  688 
£i-/.-  p.  709-710,  4  951-952  b;  p. 
804-805,  ^  1040,  and  rcferenccM  there. 

develops  an  exciting  nervous  in^ucncc 
which  sustains  the  system  under  the 
Joss  of  blood,  Ihotiirh  of  some  tissues, 
and  in  their  connexion  with  compound 
organs,  mote  than  others,  while  the 
loftji  of  blood  so  mo  Jiflcs  the  alterative 
influence  of  the  reflejc  nervous  action 
(and  upon  which  all  the  phenomena 
of  Bloodletting  depend)  as  to  speedily 
change  the  wrholc  condition,  p.  732- 
736,  ^  973-980,  Also,  p.  70-73,  the 
Tahles:  p.  227.  hi  1;  p.  355,  ^526 
a  ;  p.  444-446,  ^  688  if,-  p.  606-509, 
^806-811;  p.  SII.MIS;  p.  709^ 
710,  ^  952;  p.  724-734,  ^  961-076; 
p.  735-736,  ^  97S-980 ;  p.  804-805, 
4  1040,  and  reference*  there.     Also, 

DLOOOLETTtlVa,      L<l9S       Ot       BlOOO, 

Heflsx  Actio!!,  Antispasmodics  ; 
Braik,  iNFLAMKz.'noN  of;  Struc- 
TcRE,  Ind€x  II  i  Nebvocs  Powtn, 
Sympathy,  Index  L  and  II. ;  Venous 
CoNOEBTiON,  Venous  Tissue,  Index!. 
when  affecting  the  brain,  the  exciting 
t]<?nrous  influence  is  greater  than  of 
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other  organs,  and  here,  loo,  the  nerv- 
ous influence  is  developed  in  a  direct 
manner,  and  the  motor  nerves  are 
alone  concerned  ;  but  as  soon  as  felt 
by  other  organs,  they  react  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  and  give  rise  to  cir^ 
des  of  fcBcx  action,  p.  671.  ^  903; 
p.  733-734,  ^  974  c-975.  Also,  Ve- 
nous Congestion;  Brain,  Inflam- 
mation OF  ;  Mental  Emotions^  the 
individual  Pasaiont^  Indrt  II 

when  aflecting  any  important  organ  in 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever, 
it  gives  rise  to  such  altcralivo  in- 
fluences of  the  reflected  nervous  ac- 
tion as  enables  the  system  to  bear 
the  remedies  that  would  be  necessary 
when  the  same  disease  occurs  inde- 
pendently, and  which  might  be  other- 
wise fatal,  p.  59,  ^  129  k,  i ;  p.  61,  ^ 
134  ;  p.  63,  ^  137  h-e  ;  p.  65,  ^  143 1 ; 
p-  67,  ^^  150-151  ;  p.  m,  ^  166  A;  p, 
73,  ^  163;  p  227,  ^  411  ;  p  335,^ 
526  a ;  p.  538-539,  ^  847  ^-849 ;  p. 
542-543,  ^  854/f  p  544-545,  ^  858 ; 
p.  804-805,  ^  1040.  and  refcrcncei 
there. 

all  the  foregoing  influences  of  reflect 
action  of  the  nervous  system  are 
examples  of  that  alterative  action  aa 
brought  into  operation  by  all  remedial 
and  morbific  causes,  physical  and 
mental,  whenever  they  act  upon  parts 
beyond  the  scat  of  their  direct  opera- 
tion, though  variously  moditled  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause, 
and  arc  the  medium  through  which  all 
the  remote  changes  in  the  solids  and 
the  fluids  (the  blood  included)  are 
brought  about,  p,  483-484,  4  746  e; 
p.  C79'<181,  ^  905  A-  Also,  Blooi)- 
LFrrrrxo,  Loss  or  Blood,  Catbas- 
TICS,  Emetics,  &c.  ;  Causes,  Mor- 
niFic  ;  KLMbOLSs,  Therapeutics,  Re- 
MFDiAL  Action,  Skcbetion  and  Ex- 
cretion, Reflex  Action  op  Nervous 
System,  Mental  Emotions,  the  in- 
dividual PaanoMy  &c„  Indrx  II 

founded  wholly  upon  the  phy  Biological 
slates,  ^  749-75L  Patholoo  Cause. 
Inflammation,  Patholooical  oe  Proxi- 
mate Cause  of, 

supplies  the  whole  philosophy  of  other 
diseases,  p.  482,  ^  743. 

its  immediate  instruments  the  extreme 
arterial  capillaries,  the  nerves  and  ab- 
sorbents participating,  p.  483,  ^  746. 
Also,  p.  220-227,  ^  409  6^  U  ;  p.  355, 
4  526  a. 

irritabiUtY  and  mobility  increased,  p. 
484,  ^'747.  Also,  p.  89,  ^  188;  p. 
103-104,^205-215;  Organic  Life, 
Vital  Pr op jcit ties,  Vital  PrinciflEp 
Indei  /. 
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consttl tiled  by  an  active  contraction  and 
dilatBlion  of  arteries  and  veina,  but 
more  especially  by  a  change  in  the 
DatunU  kind,  and  an  increased  circu- 
lation and  Tolumo  of  blood,  p.  20d- 
310,^384-387;  p.  214^216,  ^  392- 
396,  p.  216,  ^  399;  p,  30f>*3lO,  ^ 
483-495;  p,  483-486,  $  760-751; 
p.  603,  ^  704  ;  p.  702-793»  ^  1033  <f; 
p  803-804,  ^  1039,  910.  UaS  c,  d. 

mechanical  theory  of,  which  supposes 
passive  relaxation  of  vessels,  and 
stagnation  and  cc»a^Qtation  of  blood, 
but  which  ia  contnulicted  by  fact^,  p. 
484-^6,  ^  748-761.  Also,  Mahcftl 
and  PhyMdof^cal  CorMnentaricSi,  vol, 
ii-,p.  141-314. 

Hunter *a  opinion  of,  p.  484,  ^  747. 

MA«i:Nr>tK*s  opinion  of,  p.  482,  ^  744. 

actlvf  and  ''' pasiite*^  shown  to  be  essen- 
tially the  aome,  p.  480-489,  ^  763- 
75(5. 
IsfrL*MWATtox,  Tbeatjcent  of, 

dtscusbcd   under  the  several  practical 

subjects,  BLOO0LBTTI?ftJ,CATnARTlCI«, 

ToNit^s  AND  Stimulants,  individual 
Remedies,  dtc,  Indtz  /  and  11  . 
TABtr,  indicalivo  of  the  variety  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  diflerent  tiissues 
and  compound  organs*  and  of  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue,  illustrated  by 
tbeir  relative  liability  to  inllamination, 
ntid  by  tlic  efTects  of  some  remedial 
agent,  as  bloodletting,  upon  the  va« 
rioua  tissues  of  organs,  p.  70-73,  ^ 
160-163 — and  another  of  the  relative 
liability  of  different  tissues  ofthc  same 
nalure  remote  from  each  other  to  sym< 
path-'"  •  ""'»ber  in  their  diseases,  re- 
fi|i.  'Ughrctlex  action  of  the 

nt  r  I  m,  p.  353,  ^  525  a — and 

another  showing  the  relative  liability 
of  dilTerent  tissues,  respectively,  when 
morbidly  affected,  in  any  one  part,  lo 
continuous  sympathy  in  their  scvcrnl 
parti^,  p.  354,  ^  526  a,  and  in  connei- 
ion  with  Tables  at  p.  70-73  —  all 
serviuj;  as  an  important  basis  of  an 
extended  philosophy  in  Physiology, 
Patholo^,  and  Therapeutics*     Alao, 

SrttJCTURK  ;       SVMPATHY,      CoNTINC- 

ODs,   Index  IL;    Nervous    Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  II. 
Instinct.      Sec   Socl  and   Instinctive 
Principle,  Index  IL  ;  and  Instinct, 
Indtx  I 

IffTESTINR, 

contrary  to  opinions  berore  entertained, 
thta  or^an  is  subjected  very  greatly 
to  the  control  of  the  Will;  and  that 
it  is  closelv  allied  to  the  respiratory 
and  sphincter  musclea  in  beins  also 
under  the  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  pystem,  and  liable  to  a 


I  n  testine— ceatiftucdL 

temporary  suspeoslon  oflbat  i 
W  an  act  of  volition  :  and  t  halt 
intestine  is  suf 

influence,  thou.  ^  ^^  t 

more  than  the  upjicr  p^rt,  i» 
from  what  i^  said  in  the  text^  and 
wiU  be  more  apparent  firom 

ing  how  completely  a  itroo^ 

for  defecation  may  b^  roMstP«T  tlfl  t 
incieased  rcJSex  nen 
overcome  by  count e  fjj 

influence  determined  by  the  Wdi  upo 
the  inteiitinal  muscular  tiaaue — beii^ 
a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  m 
tion  of  the  Will  in  Organic  Life,  an 
fonnrng,  in  connexion  w  ith  it*  a^a^ 
eiate  action  upon  other  muscles  coi 
cemed  in  defecation,  an  impress  in 
example  of  Desi^,  p,  335,  j  GOO  I 
p.  356,  i^  500  h;  p.  807,  A  1067  d«< 
while,  also,  it  appear  t 

is  partially  liable  to 
IVi//,  as  seen  in  «j 
ing.  p.  337,  ^  600  j- 
over  sea^sickncss,  p  ^  ,  ^ 

Also,  Mental  Emotions,  Kkfli 
Action  of  Nervous  Systich,  Ak 
sPASiroDics,  Ska-Sicrnrss,  Fea] 
ItidtJC  11. ;  WtT-L,  Nkrvocs  Paw 
Indtj  L  and  11  Al«o,  p  349, 

different  portions  of,  aocordin^ 
special  vital  constitutfon  of  e*^ 
when  affected  by  disease*,  or  \sh 
certain  cathartics  operate,  develop 
ferently,  and  oceasion  different  retli 
inHuencei  ofthc  nervous  system, 
require  modifications  of  tTcalmcnt 
the  same  diae^tse  may  affect  one 
or  another,  and  reasons  assi^ 
the  rapid  development  of  a 
or  morbific  rctlex  actioo  of  thi 
ous  system  when  cathartics  open] 
p.  467,  ^  718  ;  p.  566,  $  899  ;  p.  ^ 
857,  if  1063  k  Also,  p.  6^67,  ^  l^ 
151;  p.  70,  Table  11. 
lonixt, 

its  introduction  into  pfactic«,  p.  614^ 
892^  d. 

exemplifies,  tike  arsenic,  tartarized  ai 
mony,  &c.,  the  fallacy  of  rcasonil 
from  the  effects  of  remedies  upon  i] 
healthy  system  to  its  morbid  stati 
since  it  produces  its  ctTcets  only  iip< 
very  special  conditions  of  the  latt 
and  thereby,  aa  with  the  cffecbi  of 
other  reme<hes,  demonstrates  th€  tii 
tability  of  the  properties  of  life,  « 
their  greater  suseeptibiUty  when  in< 
bidly  affeotetl,  ond  gckes  with  tb«  rfl 
in  suppl)  iroblem* 

chemical  '"'15,^ 

AUo,p,  a,  ,.  ..-,  i-.  ..w-i33;  ' 
310  ;  p,  353,  ^  534  rf  ;  p.  435, 
Arsenic;    Astimoxv.  TaktaI 
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Iodine — continued. 

Remedies,  Therapeutics,  Index  IL; 
Vital  PROPERTiESf  Index  L 
some  of  ita  imputed  evil  cflects  raioly  if 

ever  witnes»eiJ,  p.  612,  ^  892^  a. 
often  as  dficieut  when  applied  exter- 
nally oe  intenmlJy,  while,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  it  must  be  in  the  region  of 
the  alFectcd  organ — thus  showing,  as 
in  llie  case  of  counter*irTitaiits,  &c.| 
that  its  operation,  when  employed  in- 
Icnially,  is  not  by  absorption,  but  in 
both  casea  alike  by  altcraLive  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nen'ous  fiyalcm, 
p.  613,  ^  892^  c;  p.  619,  ^  S92\  t. 
Also,  Cockteb-IbbiTants,  Sedatives 
(Acumie)t  Alterativks^  Indtx  II, ; 
Nkrvous  Power,  Syjipathy,  Index 
I  ami  II ;  p.  930-931,  <i  \mn  b,  e, 
adapted  only  to  bronchocele,  and  not  to 
other  affections  of  the  thyroid  glands 
p.  613,  ^  892i  e. 
its  USPS  in  scrofubt  &c.,  depend  much 
upon  other  appropriate  treatment,  p. 
615,  ^  892i  c;  p.  619,  <^  892^  #,  u. 
^exttmplcs  of  its  curative  eflectu  in  oh* 
ftinate  chronic  indurations  of  liver, 
spleen,  uterus,  lymphatic  glands,  tScc, 
p.  615-616,  ^8921/  Also,  Leeching, 
Index  IL 

is  stimulating,  and,  if  inflammation  be 
active,  and  ospccially  of  any  important 
organ*  it  should  be  reduced  by  general 
bloodletting  before  employing  iodine^ 
and  Icecbing  is  often  useful  in  indo- 
lent conditions,  p.  616,  ^  892^^  e;  p, 
610-630,  ^  892^  u— and  a  neglect  of 
which  in  early  phthisis  cuts  oil  the 
chance  of  recovery,  ^  892^  e. 
'its  uses   in  skin   diseases,  secondary 

syphilis,  <Sm;..  p.  617,  ^  822^  g-^i. 
^  in  amcnorrhcea  of  »crofhlou«  subjects, 
and  how  it  rolieTes,  p.  685-686,  ^  905  jr 
h.   Also,  AwEPTORRiKSA,  Index  IL 
^  In  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  Ac,  p.  617-618, 
^  892i  i-p. 
^  useful  in  dropsies  complicated  with  or- 
ganic disease,  by  relieving  the  latter, 
but  not  in  other  cases,  p.  617,  ^  892} 
k;  p.  630,  ^892  2  a. 
fucus  vesiculosus,  burnt  sponge^  cod- 
liver  oil,  how  did  they  get  into  prac- 
tice I  p.  619,  ^  892i  r. 
Ip^caccanua, 
its  virtues  illustrated  through  its  salutary 
effects  in  its  largest  and  smallest  doses 
npon  Tarious  conditions  of  disease — 
illustrates,  along  with  Cold,  Opium, 
Arc,  the  modus  operandi  of  Tonics 
and   Astringents   through  alterative 
inflaence  of  reflex  action  of  nervous 
system — and  employed  to  show  the  j 
importance   of  addressing   remedies  . 
not  only  to  the   exact  pathological  I 


Ipecacuanha — eon  tinutd. 

conditions,  but  to  those  particularly 
which  may  have  established  and 
miiintain  sympathetic  derangements, 
p.  633,  4  842  ;  p.  654-555,  ?  872  a  ; 
p.  557,  ^  873  a;  p.  672,  ^  890  bb;  p. 
573,  ^  890  d;  p.  576-578,  ^  890  l-o; 
p.  634,^892^5^;  p.  641,  ^  892|  i; 
p.  851,  M  059.     Also,  Alter  ATI  VIS, 

AsTRlNOENTSy  GoLD,  OhvM,  ErgoT, 

Indtx  IL 

as  an  alterative  in  small  doses,  p.  557,  ^ 
873  ;  p,  851,  ^  1059.  Also,  as  above, 
and  ANTfvoNY,  Tartabizeo  ;  Alter- 
atives, /witfx  //, 

its  action  in  emetic  doses  quickened  by 
the  union  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  or 
of  zinc,  which  arises  from  the  sudden 
increase  of  gastric  irritability  effected 
by  the  minerals — involving  a  principle 
which  reaches  far  into  the  practical 
details  of  other  remedies,  both  in  their 
combinations  and  consecutive  order 
of  application,  p.  567-568,  ^  889  L 
Also,  p.  03,  ^  137  rf,  «;  p.  65-66,  ^ 
143  r,  #/;  p,  67,  (f  149-161  ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163  ;  p.  367,  4  556  c;  p,  566-569,  ^ 
8S9  A'— m. 

unlike  Tartarized  Antimony,  is  accumu- 
lative in  its  small  therapeutical  doses, 
and  requires  a  different  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, p.  557,  ^  873  a ;  p.  667- 
568,  <f  889  /.  A  Iso,  p,  365-368,  ^  549 
-668  ;  p.  532-533,  ^  841,  and  Anti- 
KONY,  Tartarized  ;  Cold,  Altera- 
tives, Index  IL     Also,  Eim:ics. 

in  some  constitutions,  and  whether  in- 
haled in  small  quantities  or  taken  by 
the  stomach  in  a  grain  or  less,  pro- 
duces asthmatic  breathing  through 
exciting  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system — the  coinciJences 
showing  how  all  remedial  and  morbidc 
agents  exert  their  effects  through  Iho 
same  medium,  and  illustrative  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  Anaesthetics,  tU 
sHpraf  and  Anesthetics,  Antispas- 
modics, Reflex  Action  of  Nervous 
System,  Sympathy,  Index  1 1. ;  Nerv- 
ous Power,  Index  I.  and  H 
iBis^onlinued  from  Index  /., 

of  extirpated  eye,  aflccled  by  light,  p. 
806,  ^  1042. 

Ihe  physiology  of  its  movements  applied 
by  the  Author  to  an  interpretation  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  and 
morbiflc  ajjonts  through  alterative  in- 
fiucnces  of  refiex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p-  3^10,  ^514  k — and  in  illus- 
trating  the  substantive  existence  and 
self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p,  875- 
876.  ^  1072  a.  Also,  Atropia,  p.  C73, 
fun  it  A  HI  L I TY — continued  from  Index  /., 

Dr.  Carpexter  arraigned  upon.  p.  95- 
96,  ^189  If — and  upon  development 
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Irriubility — continued. 

of  the  Ovum*  p,  31^-40,  ^  64  ^— and 
Digestion,  p.  153,  ^  348  —  and  Ab- 
sorption, p.  133,  ^  291 — and  upon  the 
opinion  that  the  "  tendency  to  decom- 
potttnm  after  dcnth  beart  a  rcry  dost 
Tfiaiion  wiik  the  actwtty  of  the  ehanfres 
tchkh  t It ke place  in  the  part  dunn^  h/c^^' 
p.  39»  ^  64  IT— and  upon  *'  «iiai  prop- 
crtics  in  tlio  dementA  of  matter"  m 
connexion  with  "  transcendentalism/' 
p.  85>d6,  ^  175  d;  p.  163,  ^  3501/ 
note. 


Jalap, 
often  RubdocB  excited  states  of  the  gen* 
era]  circnlation  duringr  ita  direct  ac- 
tion,  is  the  most  decisively  antiphlo- 
gistic of  all  the  C4ithartics,  and  the 
safest  of  tlie  active  purgatives — anJ 
its  mo«t  useful  conibinalioii».  wtth 
some  fiUirgpstions  as  to  remedial  ac- 
tion, p.  547-550,  if  863  d  ;  p.  686,  ^ 
905|  b;  p.  851-^53,  4  lOGO. 

JealocbYi 

a  passion  not  without  its  contributions  to 
the  Author's  philosophy  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
eattscs,  physical  cmd  mental,  through 
alterative  influence  of  either  direct  or 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  goinj^  with  the  rest  to  iltustraie 
the  modifications  of  the  nerrous  in- 
fluence according  to  the  nature  of  its 
exciting  cause,  and  aiding;  in  Author's 
demonstration  of  the  substantive  ex- 
istence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul,  p.  95,  <i  \mk  d;  p,  107^111.  ^ 
S27-233i;  p  324,  ^  500  f ;  p  31tS, 
^  500  ^;  p.  327,  4  500; ;  p  333,  ^ 
503;  p-  631,  4  892J  6;  p  661'€64, 
<f  894  ^900;  p,  709,  <f  951  A-rf;  p. 
865-560,  4  1067 ;  p  879-881J,  ^  1074- 
1075 ,  p.  aS5-891.  «  1077  ;  p.  901,  « 
1078  /,  Also,  McNTAt  Emotioks  ; 
BtiAtN%  Intlamwation  op  ;  ReMsoiAL 
Actio JT,  tubdivision  ME^-TAL  Emo- 
tions, Fear,  Love,  Hops.  Jot  and 
Anoek,  Shame,  Disgust,  LAcaftmo, 
WsEPijcc.  Yawning,  Sneezi 3*0,  Res- 
FtHATioN.  Sphincter  Mcscles,  Ei- 
SBCI8E,  Food,  Fkiction,  Satn^  Colo, 
Prthisis,  Whooping -Coooh,  Anti- 
•FASHODICE,     OetUkr,     CoNvutsiONa, 

BtJOODtETTINO,    RKrtEX     AcTlON     OP 

NERVoea  SvrrEM,/N<iei//. ;  Nebvocs 
Power,  Stjipatuv,  Indtx  i,  and  IL 
iUustntef  the  manner  in  which,  tike 
cooi^uxided  remedies,  a  compound 
Passion  will  so  modify  the  reflex  ac- 
tion  of  the  nervous  system  as  to  atfecl 
the  secFeiions  in  a  difTerent  manner 
from  either  of  Ute  individual  agents. 


Joalonsy^— 'Cfrnfimi^. 
*     and  which  fumtshril    a 

Sappho,  p.  631,  ^  6S^}  h.     AUa,  ] 
9&-U5,  4  188^  d;  Srasic,  Sit: 
ANO  ExtRirrioK,  Ind^^  iJ. 

Jot  and  Anger, 

the  Passions  which  destroy  life  i 
ly  by  a  suddeo  and  Tiolnii  < 
tion  of  the  nenroos  inflv 
brain,  and,  throagfi  that  < 
the  heart,  dec,  ^tket  %ht 
blows  upon  the  epi^tta^jiii 
stratc  Author's  ibeory  of  1 
lion  of  remedial  aod  i 
through  alterative  inflnciiot  oCi 
action  of  nczroua  sjs 
the  physical    hypc^e 
tribute  in  estabriafaing  < 
of  the  substantive  exisleiice  ; 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p  95,4] 

p.  107-111,4  2-'^      '"    •      p 

§455-157;  p.  -  *,H 

3aS»H78'4au,    J.    _^-2 
f~n  ;  p.  334-3^5,  ^  507-^11 ;  V: 

^  634  ;  p.  670,  ^  SOS  If  p, 

o;  p.  707,  ^947;  p  709,  ^1 
p.  865-^868,  4    1067  ;    p.  87 
1074;   p  887,  ^  1077.      AU 
Acn«  Blows    crrox.   ami   %hm\ 
references  toArticlt*  tt»d«r  Ji 
Udcz  IL 
consider,  also^  their  mOdfif  i 
how  Joy  iighta  up  evcty  1 
dens  the  heart.  aTul  invigor 
tion;  or  Anger  thumping  ai] 
botdijferemly  from  IVar,  ioic^ 
face,  while  Fear  blanehcs  il,J 
ing  the  fiery  eyebaiU,  timiiglil 
the  manner  of  Femr,  mad  ifl 
herculean  streiigth   to  tfm 
while  Fear  paralvxe^a, 
with  what  ia  said 'of  thi!  < 
and  modification  of  ib« 
fluence,  both   direct    aad 
physical  agcEits,  uoder  Ar 
eralization  or  Ritr^icK  Afl 
Nervoci  Systbv,    Imd£g 

p.  324,  *  600  c;  p.  aisd,  &j 

865^868, »  I0e7i  ^87d-88^4l 
1075, 


KlONEV, 

effect  upon,  in   prDdaeion 
urine^  by  pricking  mcdiaua 
p.  792,  ^  1032  d. 

its  diseases,  trraCmenc  of.  p 
^691;  p,  847,  ^  lO^g  , 

the  reciprocal  «yfi 
skin  and  kidtir 
condition,  throuj^**    r^-ncx 
the  nervous  system,  crt^n 
liability  of  the  nervoits  In. 
disturbances  from  alight  ca 


4511.  ^ 

stall 

Ihl! 
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KiJncy — contmiUfi. 

like  the  physiology  of  rpspiralion, 
supply  a  key  to  the  wliole  ptiilo«ophj 
of  the  operation  of  remedies  and  mor- 
bific caUBca  upon  all  parU  beyond  iho 
seat  of  their  direct  eft'ects  through 
alterative  iniluence  of  redex  nervous 
action  —  while,  also,  the  torrent  of 
urine  which  is  often  grenerated  by  the 
contact  of  cold  air  with  the  surface, 
and  ita  sudden  expulsion  from  the 
bladder  by  the  cold  danh  or  by  the 
warm  bath,  supply  a  simple  clement 
of  ihc  universal  instrumentality  of  the 
rollcjc  nervous  intlueoce  in  inducing 
diseaec  and  of  changing  the  condition 
of  morbid  Ktatei),  and  of  the  eecreted 
products,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  intlucnce  may  he 
modiHed  by  remedial  and  morbific 
agents — and  taking  nhng,  alMo,  the 
exactly  corresponding  effects  of  Fcar» 
Loss  of  Blood,  <S£.c  f  in  suddenly  aug- 
mentinjj  the  urine  and  perspiration, 
and  in  mducing  |»urgins  and  convul- 
sion of  muscles,  we  reach  the  certain* 
ty  that  these  effects  of  the  latter  are* 
equally  with  the  former*  owin^  to  the 
exciting  and  aUerativc  influences  of 
that  Ramo  protean  power,  and  that  it 
may  be  brought  into  dfrect  operation 
as  well  by  causes  acting  directly  upon 
the  nervous  centres  as  when  it  involves 
both  order*  of  nerves,  p,  107^111,  ^ 
227-2331;  p,  230-2a3.  ^  422-427; 
p.  f84-287,  ^  45S-459;  p.  290-291, 
\  462-470  ;  p.  295-321,  ^  476-194  ; 
p.  321,  i^  490,  497;  p-  631^032,  ^ 
892 J;  p,  651-653,  ^  894-896;  p, 
665-676,  ^  902-904;  p,  679-681,  ^ 
905  a,  Also,  Retlez  Actios  or 
NcKvous  Sv^sTVic,  Mental  Emo- 
TroNs,  Fkab,  and  the  other  individ- 
ual Paxgiona^  Weepino,  Skin,  Cold, 
Heat,  Warm  Bath,  Rcspxbation, 
CoNviTLeiONS,     Spasmodic     Ai'fec- 

T10!f»,WKO0PtNO*CoU0M,  FooD,  LoSS 

or  Blood,  Blooi>lettino,  Secretion 
AND  Excretion,  Indez  IL;  Svmpa- 
ttiv,  Nksvous  PowtR,  Index  L  and 
II 

not  a  "  strainer,"  as  commonly  supposed^ 
p,  222-227,  i  409  c-4l  1  ;  p,  230-233, 
^  422-427  ;  p.  318,  ^  493  d;  p,  631- 
632,^8921;  p.  788,^  1032a,-  p. 80 1. 
^  1036  i  p  9HV9tl,  ^  1083,  and  con- 
firmed  particularly  through  tho  last 
preceding  references. 

its  modified  action,  as  denoted  by  flue* 
tuationa  of  the  urine,  generally  owing 
todi«C3i>cs  of  other  organ*,  especially 
of  the  dig-estive,  and  iodnccd  by  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
disturbs  its  functions  without  indue* 
tng  absoluC«  disease,  when  the  urine 


Kidney  ^ — continued, 

should  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  only, 
like  that  of  tho  pulse,  or  the  morbid 
aspects  of  the  tongue,  through  which 
some  knowledge  ih  obtained  of  the 
nature  and  force  of  disease  in  other 
parts,  p.  232-233.  ^  426,  427,  Al- 
so,    PCLSK,    TONOCE,    AmENORRHCEA, 

UniNE,  hid^x  //.  ;  Menstrdjition, 
Indix  I     Also,  p.  847,  ^  1058  «. 

KlESTINE, 

declared^  on  authority,  to  be  a  "puje 
iilusion,'>.  787,  ^'l 032*1, 


Lactation, 

exemplifies  the  natural  instability  of  the 
properties  of  life,  which,  in  t>eing  de- 
signed for  useful  ends,  becomes  the 
occasion  of  diseases  and  of  their  cure, 
p.  3,  ^2  A;  p.  61,  4133c;  p  68-69, 
^153-156;  p,87,^180;  p.  120-122, 
4  237-240 ;  p.  352,  ^  524  d{  p.  376* 
380,  ^  578 ;  p,  662,  ^  895.  Also, 
Vital  Psopekties,  Organic  LifB| 
Index  I ;  Youth,  Infancy,  Vomit- 
ing. Pregnancy,  Indix  II 

alterative  intluence  of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  excited  by  the  uterus, 
the  efficient  cause,  ibid-^  and  p.  1 1 1,  ^ 
233i  ;  p.  35 1 ,  ^  524  6.  Also,  Metas- 
tasis BJid  Repulsion,  Index  11 

considered  in  connexion  with  the  vital 
and  mechanical  doctrines  of  ftccrelion, 
and  as  u  proof  from  analo|Ty,  along 
with  the  now  admitted  absence  of  the 
conetituentd  of  tho  bile  in  Ihe  blood, 
that  tho  kidney  is  not  a  •'  strainer,'* 
and  in  its  relation,  also,  to  the  sup- 
posed production  of  sugar  by  the  liv- 
er, p.  783-793,  ^  1031-1032.  Also, 
the  preceding  refcTfnccs^  and  refer- 
ences under  Kidney  and  ^^Stbaiji- 
AOE,"  Index  II 

diverted  from  its  Batumi  state,  and  the 
milk  altered  by  mental  emotions 
through  direct  propai^tion  of  the 
nervous  influence,  p.  788,  ^  1032  a, 
and  Mental  Emotions  ;   Bbain^  In- 

FLAMJUITIOK  OF  ;     RsSIKmAL  ACTION, 

ntidmsum  Mental  Emotions  ;  the 
individual  PmtionJt,  Secretion  and 
Exi  retion,  Reflex  Action  Judex II 

proof  derived  from,  that  sugar  does  not 
eiist  in  Ihe  blood,  p.  785,  ^  1031  h- 
p.  790,  ^  1032  h. 
Lacteals,  (See  Absorption,  Indtx  I) 

circulation  in,  depends  upon  suction  of 
the  heart  and  their  own  action,  p,  21 1, 
^390  a;  p.  214,  ^  392  r,  rf. 

exclude  the  bile,  and  all  intestinal  prod* 
ucts  excepting  chyle,  unless  diseased, 
and  why — ^and,  for  like  reason,  exclude 
remedial  agenU,  and  not  liable  to  in* 


^^M               10^                                                           ^H 

^^^H                               tjicico-U-^coJitirtued. 
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^^^M                                    HsmmaUon  like  the  L]rmphalic«  and 

1  St,  as  in  general  bloodletting,  the  1 

^^^H                                      Veins — all  cvincinf  great  Design^  p. 

essential  e fleet  consists  of  a  d 

^^H                                         99,  ^  192;    p.  129-131,  if  277-284, 

traction  of  the  eapiUaiy  bloods 

^^H                                       and  referencca  there ;  p,  356,  ^  526  c  ; 

sels;   but  in  leeching  there  is 

^^H                                     p  632,  •}  dD2|  c.    Also,  Lymphatics, 
^^m                                       Veins,  Index  IL  Also,  p.  933,  ^  1089, 

antecedent  vital   impression   of 

very  peculiar  nature  produced  d 

^^^H                                   altufiion  to,  in  connexion  \!?ith  the  ana* 

on  the  extreme  vessels  to  whi 

^^^H(                                     tomicQl  relations  of  tlio  intestinal  canal 

the  leeches  are  applied,  ^  915. 

to  the  nervous  system,  and  Author's 

Sd,  an  immediate  vital  contraction  1 

doctrine  of  the  operation  of  Cathartics 

these  vessels,  arising  in  pari  £rt 

through  alterative  influence  of  refiex 

action  of  the  nervous  system,  p.  565. 

and  in  part  from  the  direct  ahstii 

have  terminal  orifices,  p.  933,  ^  1089. 

tion  of  their  natural  stinjulus,  ^  91 

^^^■1                                 LiEBio's  and  CARrEifTER's  mechanica) 

3d,  then  follows,  by  continuous  fjn 

^^^H '                                     doctrine  of  the  function  of  absozption. 

pathy  along  the  vp--'^-  f  ■  -  coi^^ 

^^M !                                       p.  132-133,  ^  289-392. 

ous  tnjluencc,  as  1 1                 P^^l 

^^^H                              Lactic  Acid. 

p.  322,  HdBit),  ^:              ^^^V 

^^^1                                   not  found  m  the  Moot],  and  pb5sioIogica] 

action  of  the  nervous  system^ 

^^H                                       conclusionis,  p  784,  V^^^^  I  ^- 

321,  ^  496,  a  propagalkm  of  1; 

^^H 

foregoing  changes  to   the    enti 

^^^H                                 cicited  in  a  direct  manner  through  the 

system  of  extreme  and  capilla 

^^H                                       Will  and  Mental  Emotion,  sh^win^ 

vessels  throughout  Ihe  body,  a] 

^^^1                                        bow  the  latter  aomciimes  con^plreH 

why,  <f  917. 

^^H                                       with  the  former  in  detennining  the 

4ih,  the  larger  vessels,  sooner  or  3aK 

^^^1                                       nervous  influence  upon  the  voluntary 
^^^1                                        tmisclcs,  and  may  be  excited  through  i 

participate  through  the  foitsgoii 

influences  (3)  in  the  contraftic 

^^H                                        icHex  action  of  the  nen  ous  system, 

^  918.    Also,  Sympathy.  Comui 

as  an  ultimate  result,  by  tickling  the 

ous.  Index  It 

feet,  and  may  then  prove  fatal — illus- 

5th, aimultaneoasly,  and  «l  an  «u 

trative  of  the  modus  operandi  of  rcnic- 

dial  and  morbiiic  causes,  physical  and 

Ihe  influence  of  the  rctkx  actii 

mental,  through  alterative  influence  of 
direct  and  re&ex  nervous  action,  and 

of  the  nervous  system,  which  i 

creates  in  a  rapid  ratio*  p.  093^ 

of  the  substantive  existence  and  sclf- 

919;  p.  698,  ^  933. 

acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  323-328, 

6th,  during  the  progress  of  tho  Ibf 

^  499-500  m ;  p.  707,  ^  947  ;  p.  709. 

^H                                          ^  951  b-c ;  p.  880,  <^  1074  ;  p.  837,  ^ 

become  more  or  Jess  compoundc 

^^H  1                                      1077.    Also,  Me\ TIT.  Emotions,  Joy 

the  refl' '^  ....,^.^1..^  V- 1^....,.,^— |j 

^^H                                         AKD  Angkr,  and  other  individual  Pat- : 

is  pro]                                   i"^^! 

^^H                                          swum;    Bkain,    Inflammation    of; 

the  lor-                                   .^H 

^^U                                        Ekflex  Action,  Index  IL ;   Syvpa- 

stitutes  reflex  nitlueuces  upon  tfl 

^^H                                        T(i\%Ncitvotr&  Fowt^B,  Index  I  andIL 

extreme   vessels.  While   fheffe.  <j 

^^H                                 Leah,  Act: tat e  or. 

being  thus  impressed,  :                rs| 

^^U                                   arrests  hemorrhage  of  lungs,   uterus, 

increased  amount  cfiT                 :n 

^^H  '                                      &c.,  and  colliquative  svi'eits,  through 

flucnce  upon  the  hr-,-:       u  |^h| 

^^H                                         alierative  inftucncc  of  rcdcx  action  of 

vr^scls,  which  incrc               llj^^f 

^^V                                         ner\'ous  system,  since,  if  abaorbcil,  it 

the  contractiun  tt  >                 v^S9 

^^H   ,                                     would  be  rendered  inert  by  conversion 

and  this  coTu                                  J 

^^M                                      into  another  salt,  or,  if  otherwise,  the 
^^B   ,                                      quantity  of  a  grain  at  a  dose,  ililuted 
^^H                                          by  the  mass  of  blood  and  other  tluids, 

sympathies  •                                  c3( 

till  the  heart  Llcoxj^c:^  ovci^^oucrd 

in  its  action,  and  syncope   lakJ 

^H                                          would  net  bo  felt,  p.  530,  ^  837  c ;  p. 

place,  p.  693,  if  920,  and  rtfer^nA 

^H                                          577,  4  890  0, 

there.                                               J 

^^B                                      the  modus  operandi  of  Astringents  and 

Tlh,  the  specific  art'Tr.-MJit  imrxrou^ 

^^m                                          of  other  remedies  illustrated  in  the 

in  fit  it  u  led  by  leci                  '-^^| 

^H                                          foregoing  manner,  and  by  other  reme- 

of  their  impres^^i                 '^^| 

^^M                                           dial  influences  of  tlie  acetate  of  load, 

exert  a  powerful  develupfiieu^^H 

^^M                                         and  by  comparison  with  other  Astrin- 

flex  action  of  thp  Tiii^rvous  ^^^| 

^^M                                          gents  and  with  other  things,  p.  577- 

which  :     ^                               '*^^| 

^B                                             678.  ^  890  0.      Algo,  AsTRiNiiCMTs, 

001  nr;                                       '^^^1 

H                                           Indfx  IL 

and   a.                                        Bin 

^H                                 Leecbinc}, 

has  rr                                        r  tm 

^H                                       the  philoeophy  of  its  efTocts  divided  into 

reason,                                     -  mcS 

^1                                          seven  stages,  p.  692-698)  ^  914-928. 

F  ^ 

prostrated  by  much  siuaiicr  qtta 

INDEX   II. 
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tities  of  blood  taken  by  leeching 
than  by  general  bloodletting,  and 
syncope  may  ensue  some  hours 
after  the  blood  has  ceased  flowing, 
p.  693,  ^921  a-Cy  and  references 
there.— Note  Dd  p.  1132. 
direct  and  reflex  action  of  ihe  nervous 
system  the  essential  cause  of  all  the 
effecU,  ibid.,  and  p.  703-711,  ^  940- 
952 — and  which  is  distinctly  shown 
by  the  effect  of  a  single  leech  in  re- 
lieving ophthalmia,  or  pleurisy,  or 
amenorrhcea,  &c.,  when  applied   to 
the  skin,  since  there  is  no  vascular 
connexion  between  the  skin  and  the 
internal  parts,  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  too  insignificant  to  affect  the 
volume  of  the  circulating  mass.    See 
Bloodlittino,  General,  Index  11. 
the  eflusion  of  blood  is  owing  to  the 
specific  change  instituted  by  leeches 
in  the  vital  condition  of  the  extreme 
vessels,  being  analogous  to  the  pro- 
cess of  secretion,  ana  diflering  totally 
in  that  respect  from  the  results  of 
cupping,  although  in  the  latter  case 
larger  and  far  more  numerous  vessels 
are  divided,  and  then  require  the  aid 
of  an  exhausting  receiver,  p.  694,  ^ 
922  a;  p.  702,  ^  939  &,  c. 
Aence  it  is  evident  that  cupping-glasses 
should  not  be  applied  in  leeching,  and 
for  other  reasons,  p.  702,  ^  939  d. 
a  remarkable  difference,  also,  between 
the  effects  of  leeching  and  of  spon- 
taneous hemorrhage,  which  is  also 
analogous  to  a  secretory  process,  and 
may  amount  to  many  pounds  without 
much  impairing  the  strength  or  in- 
ducing syncope — owing  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  development  of  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
two  cases,  p.  694,  ^  922  b.     Also, 
Hemorbuaoe,    Spontaneous,   Index 
II. 
other  special  influences  may  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  special  vital 
relations  which  one  organ  may  bear 
to  another,  while  the  auxiliary  part 
will  not  only  co-operate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  salutary  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
but  may  itself  be  thus  relieved  of  dis- 
ease more  effectually  than  b^  any  oth- 
er means — as  seen  m  hepatic  conges- 
tion, when,  if  leeches  be  applied  to  the 
anus,  or  septum  nasi,  the  artificial 
change  which  is  there  established  is 
propagated   continuously  along   the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  intestine  and 
up  the  duct  of  the  liver  into  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  organ,  while,  also,  the 
liver  is  not  onl^  thus  relieved  and 
brought  to  institute  salutary  reflex 
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action  of  the  nervous  system,  but  the 
continuous  impression  upon  the  intes> 
tinal  mucous  tissue  institutes  other 
usefully  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
action,  and  after  the  manner  of  Croton 
oil  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  of  sup- 
positories, p.  694-695,  ^  923  a-d. 
Also,  p.  64,  ^  141  b;  p.  322-323,  ^ 
498  ;  p.  343,  ^  516  d.  No.  2  ;  p.  344- 
345,  ^  516  d;No.  6 ;   p.  349,  ^  520 ; 
p  350,  ^  523,  No.  7 ;  p.  351,  ^  524  a. 
No.  2;  p.35i^-359,^526  6,c;  p.  526, 
^  828  (2 ;  p.  563-564,  ^  889  a ;  Oil, 
Croton;  Suppositories;  Sympathy, 
CoNTiNDOus  ;   Alteratives  ;   Anti- 
mony, Tartarized,  Index  II. 
for  the  foregoing  and  other  reasons,  it 
may  be  most  useful  to  apply  leeches 
to  a  part  remote  from  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, while  in  a  larger  proportion  of 
cases  the  application  should  be  made 
near  or  directly  to  the  affected  part, 
p.  694-695,  ^  923-924— and  the  me- 
chanical doctrine  of  revulsion  not  to 
be  thought  of,  p.  695,  ^  924.    Also, 
Metastasis  and  Revulsion,  Coun- 
ter-Irritants,  Reflex  Action  of 
Nervous  System,  Index  II. 
again,  the  best  influences  will  sometimes 
follow  the  application  to  a  distant  part 
between  which  and  the  seat  of  disease 
there  are  apparently  no  particular  nat- 
ural relations,  as  to  the  feet  in  amen- 
orrhcea,  and  the  septum  nasi  in  cerebral 
affections,  p.  694-695,  ^  923  6-924. 
operates,  in  part,  upon  principle  con- 
cemed  in  Counter- Irritation,  when 
the  reflex  nervous  influence  is  de- 
veloped by  the  irritation  of  the  skin, 
p.  659,  ^  893  q;  p.  696-697,  ^  926, 
927  a — and  the  philosophy  considered 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  frequent  and 
small  abstractions  of  blood  by  leeches 
in  chronic  inflammation — being,  be- 
sides the  influences  peculiar  to  loss 
of  blood,  and  by  leeching,  analogous 
to  the  philosophy  concerned  in  small 
and  repeated  vesications  in  the  same 
conditions  of  disease,  and  closely  allied 
in  principle  to  the  continued  operation 
of  small  and  repeated  doses  of  altera- 
tive medicines,  p.  648-649,  ^  893^,  h. 
Also,  p.  649,  ^  893  k;  Counter-Ir- 
ritation, Alteratives  ;  Antimony, 
Tartarized,  Index  II. 
useful  when  applied  over  indolent  tu- 
mours, and  often  when  not  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  both  by  changing 
the  morbid  action,  and  }>articularly  by 
establishing  a  susceptibility  in  the 
tumours  to  the  local  or  constitutional 
action  of  other  remedies,  as  Iodine, 
Mercury,  Vesicants,  &c. ,  p.  659,  ^  893 
q ;  p.  684,  905i  b;  p.  616,  ^  892i/ 
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oiUn  useful  only  after  general  blowJ let- 
ting, in  chronic  in3anitiiation»,  which 
demand  (he  sudden  and  special  pbys- 
iological  influences  of  ihe  latter  reme- 
dy to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  roorbid 
habit,  p  298,  ^  476)  A;  p  658,  ^893 
p;  p.  697,^927* ;  p.  71 1.^963.  Al- 
so, Bloodletting,  Gsnelr  al  ;  HifttT, 
ViTALt  Jndix  11 — but  oflen  beneficial 
in  certain  mild,  though  chronic  cases, 
without  the  general  remedy,  ^  927  b. 

should  never  precede  general  bloodletting 
when  the  latter  may  be  more  useful, 
as  in  alt  cases  of  severe  infiammaiions^ 
p.  696,  ^925  J  p,  7  ia-7 14,^956-958; 
p,  759,  ^  966  ;  p.  733,  i^  974,  AIho, 
p  642,  ^  892J  i ;  p.  658,  ^  893  p;  p. 
871-872,  ^  1068  d;  liLooDLKmva, 
General;    Inflammatios,  Indti  I!. 

moBt  sensibly  felt  in  Infancy,  and  ma? 
then  be  sullkicnt  when  general  blootf- 
letting  would  be  indispensable  at  a  la- 
ter age,  as  the  susceptibility  to  Tcme> 
dial  action  is  then  greatest,  and  a  tar- 
eer  volume  of  blotxl  is  abstracted  in 
toe  ratio  of  size,  and  quickly,  ^c.,  p 
696.  ^  925.  Also,  p.  67,  ^  150-151  ; 
n.  375,  ^  676  c — but  never  in  the  cere- 
bral inflammations  and  congestions  of 
that  age,  pu  696,  ^  9'26  c ;  p.  733-734, 
^  Q74  c-975  b.    Also,  Brain,  Inklam- 

MAT]ON  of;    IxFLAUMATIOK,  iNflNCY, 

Indet  11 

injurious  as  an  early  remedy  in  the  grave 
fomrn  of  visceral  congestions  and  in- 
^animations,  p,  729,  ^  966  b,  966. 

the  nature  of  its  influences  considered 
when  excessive,  having  some  pecu* 
kiarities  which  diflcr  from  the  inju- 
rious influences  tliat  arise  from  the 
excessive  use  of  general  blnodlettiug, 
p.  697-698,  ^  927  b.      Also.  Bloou- 

LETTING,   GeNKHaL,   MlX  IL 

may  bo  a  remedy  for  inflaimualion  in- 
dnccMl  by  excessive  general  b I uod let- 
ting, p  698.  ^  928  ;  p.  774,  ^  1024  tt. 
Also,  Bloodletting,  GekcriLi  Index 
11 

like  general  bloodletting,  more  salutary 
than  spontaneous  hemorrhages  even 
of  largo  extent,  when  the  remedies 
may  be  adopted,  on  account  of,  in  the 
former  case,  the  specific  influence  in- 
stituted in  the  extreme  vessels  of  the 
bitten  part,  and  the  conse({uent  special 
modification  of  the  nervous  influence, 
and,  in  the  latter,  the  suddenness  of 
its  development,  p,  298.  <^  47(ii  A  ;  p. 
693-694,  ^  92U922  ;  p,  702,  ^  939  ; 
p.  770-772,  ^  1018,  1019-  Also, 
HeMORaHAGK,  SeoNTANEous;  Stom- 
ach, Blows  upon;  Joy  a  no  A  no  Kit, 

ind€x  ir 

ihe    most   unfavorable   cases   for,  and 
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where  general  bloodletilBg  U  unpi 
ani,  p,  729,  ^  966 

unlike  general  bloodletting,  lecclal 
raay  be  superintended  by  the  uni 
fessional,  as  the  quantity  of  bl 
abstracted  is  g:er)c rally  rompjtratiii 
small,  is  slowly  taken  away,  and  i 
results  slowly  man i fester),  though 
Infancy  these  considerations  do 
obtain  as  at  later  years,  p.  696.  ^ 
hi  p  714,  ^958^. 
Leu  MANN, 

his  admissions  that  Medicine  has  nothjl 
to  hope  from  Chemistry,  p.  TTB-T^ 
^  1029^1030, 

his  opinion  of  Vital  PbTtiologists, 
795-799,  ^  1034. 

avows  that  *'  there  is  no  e»seotia1  <i 
ference  between  organic  and  iw 
^nic  bodics,^^  tbid.  Al^o,  Mtapi 
Index  II. 

his  opinion  upon  the  prodiictioo  of  ai 
mat  sugar,  &c.,  p.  783-79S,  ^  im% 
1033  ^ 

a^irms  that  the  component  pai 
bile  are  not  found  tn  the  I 
which  he   agrees    with  Muli 
Kane,  p.  180,  ^  350|    r;    p.  ttt, 
1031  i--Kind  from  which^  and 
facts,  the  Author  reasons  to  oil 
secretions,  p.   764-793,   ^   1031 
1032. 

I^ElICORRHa!A, 

its  principles  of  treatment^  p.  57 
n ;  p.  688,  ^  906i  c, 

best  special  remedies  for»  C«n 
internally.  Nitrate  of  SiU'cx  exteinafH 
p  088,  ^  905^  r. 
LioKT — continued  from  Index  /, 

how  it  produces  sneezing^  through 
compounded  series  of  relSex 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  emploji 
by  Author  to  illustrate  the  modflj 
o[icrandi  of  remedial  and  morbiH 
agents  through  alterative  induenci 
of  the  same  medium,  p.  340-341, 
514  /.  Also,  litis,  Odors,  Discrs- 
MtNTAL  Emotions,  &c.,  Index  11 
Livvii^ontinued  from  Index  /., 

does  it  produce  sugar!  p,  763-71U. 
1031-1033, 

objections  to  hypothesis  of  double  fiin«i 
tion,  p,  789,  790,  ^  1032  a. 

supposed  elTcct  upon,  by  pricking 
dulla  oblongata,  p.  792,  ^  1032  d 

allowed  not  to  be  a  *'  strainer,^'  p.  789 
^  1031  6,  Also,  **  Stxainagic/*  /si^ 
//, 

Loss  OP  BlOOO,  (BLOODLlTTtXrl.   In  J    / 

when  appropriate,  promotes  i ' 
effects  of  all  other  remedii 
their  morbific  effects,  and  »iioul 
fore,  when  employed,  pri-ecde 
ers,  and  often  even  to  the  extent 
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repetition,  p.  367,  ^  656  e ;  p.  375,  ^ 
676  c ;  p.  660,  ^  863/;  p.  662,  ^  868  &  ; 
p.  672-674,  (f  890  dr-f;  p.  641-642, 
^  892i ;  p.  668,  ^  893  ;> ;  p.  713-714, 
^  956-968  ;  p.  729-730,  ^  968-969 ; 
p.  733-734,  ^  974-976 ;  p.  736,  ^  979 ; 
p.  739,  ^  986.  Also,  Bloodlbttino, 
Lbcchino,  Index  II. 

its  management  in  Croup,  ^  676  e,  964  d, 

leeching  may  succeed,  in  infanaf^  in  grave 
inflammations  and  congestions  of  all 
organs  excepting  the  brain,  and  in  the 
latter  case  eeneral  bloodletting  should 
be  practised,  and  why,  p.  696,  ^  926 
p.  733-734,  ^  974-976;  p.  767,  ^  1009 
6,  c. 

the  philosophy  of  its  effects  wholly  refer- 
able to  alterative  influences  of  direct 
and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, p.  690-711,  (i  906-952.  Also, 
Bloodletting,  Leeching,  Index  II. 

affects  profoundly  the  secretions  and  the 
blood  itself  through  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
exerted  upon  the  capillary  vessels,  as 
may  also  a  mental  emotion,  p.  703- 
711,  ^  940-962  — which  should  be 
connected  with  that  condition  of  the 
same  influence  that  so  alters  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sanguiferous  vessels  in 
inflammations  as  to  impart  the  hard- 
nest  and  incompressibiiity  of  pulse, 
and  buffiness  and  cupping  of  blood 
which  its  loss  removes,  p.  444-446, 
^  688  a-/;  p.  804-805,  ^  1040.  Also, 
Bloodletting,  Mental  Emotions, 
Fear,  and  the  other  individual  Pas- 
fionSf  Pulse,  Secretion  and  Excre- 
tion, Inflammation,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  II. 

its  eflfects  through  the  nervous  system 
illustrated  by  the  Passions  and  other 
things,  p.  666,  (f  902  e ;  p.  667-669, 
^  902  e-i;  p.  704,  ^  944  a;  p.  706- 
709,  ^  946  6-95 1 .  Also,  various  cita- 
tions under  last  general  references. 

when  death  is  brought  on  immediately 
by  the  ordinary  operation  of  blood- 
letting, or  as  it  follows  leeching,  or 
the  passions,  it  is  wholly  owing  to 
the  prostrating  influence  of  direct 
and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  great  organs  of  life,  p. 
693-694,  ^  921-922 ;  p.  703-705.  ^ 
942  A-944  b;  p.  706-709,  ^  947-;951. 
Also,  Joy  and  Anger,  Index  II. 

like  sudden  mental  emotions,  blows  upon 
the  epigastrium,  shocks  from  surgical 
operations,  hydrocyanic  acid,  dtc,  a 
small  loss  of  blood  may  determine  the 
nervous  influence  with  so  much  vio- 
lence upoilf  the  brain  itself  as  to  extin- 
guish life  suddenly ;  as  seen  in  blood- 


Loss  of  Blood — corUtnued. 

letting  after  the  brain  has  sustained 
a  shock  of  the  nervous  influence,  and 
through  that  shock  all  other  organs, 
in  cases  of  falls,  p.  709,  ^  961  b-d. 
Also,  Stomach,  Blows  upon;  Hy- 
drocyanic Acid,  Index  IL ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 
if  syncope  take  place,  reanimation  is 
established  by  stimulants,  cold  air, 
snapping  drops  of  cold  water  upon 
the  face,  &c.,  through  their  develop- 
ment of  an  exciting  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  p.  338,  ^  614  <2; 

6  706,  ^  946.      Also,  Cold,  Skin, 
EAT,  Food,  Index  II. 

Author's  tabular  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent tissues  and  or^ns,  and  parts 
of  continuous  tissues,  illustrating  the 
difference  in  their  vital  constitution 
by  their  relative  liability  to  inflamma- 
tion, the  relative  danger  of  the  disease, 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  loss  of 
blood  that  may  be  required,  as  the 
disease  may  afliect  one  part  or  another, 
p.  69-73,  $  160-162.  Also,  Struc- 
ture, Index  II. 

proposal  of  pricking  the  heart  in  per- 
sisting cases  of  syncope  originally 
made  by  the  Author,  in  Mediad  and 
Physiological  Commentaries^  vol.  i.^ 
p.  178,  note  (1840);  Institutes,  p.  705, 
^946. 

its  operation  expounded  by  Author  in 
Medical  and  Physiological  Comment- 
aries^ altogether  through  direct  and 
redex  action  of  the  nervous  system — 
Article  Bloodletting,  p.  121-362, 
vol.  i.  ( J  840).  Also,  ibid.,  p.  568-572, 
where  the  mechanism  and  the  doc- 
trine of  reflex  nervous  action  is  specif- 
ically set  forth  as  the  Author's  engine 
against  the  Humoral  Pathology. 

first  recorded  quantities  of  blood  ab- 
stracted, p.  755,  ^  1004  e. 

why  Hippocrates  has  not  stated  quan- 
tities, p.  756,  ^  1004  d. 
Love, 

like  every  other  passion,  has  its  own 
special  way  of  developing  and  modi- 
fying the  nervous  influence,  and  di- 
recting it  upon  special  parts  with 
well-marked  effects,  while  its  local 
influences  of  a  direct  nature  generate 
a  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
less  productive  of  agreeable  results — 
contradicts  the  chemical  and  humoral 
doctrines  in  physiology  and  disease, 
and  goes  with  the  rest  in  sustaining 
the  Author's  interpretation  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
agents,  p.  95,  ^  188^ ;  p.  107-108,  ^ 
227-228;  p.  lll,^233f;  p.  326-328, 
^  600  g-^;  p.  335-336,  ^  412-613  ; 
p.  417,  ^  649  e;  p.  631,  ^  893i  b;  p. 
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709,  <t  961  6,  c ;  p.  891*  ^  1077.  Also, 
MK^-TAL  Emotions.  JsAuot^sY,  and 
the  other  individual  Pasatotts,  Dis- 
gust, Shame,  Fbiction^  YAWNiwa, 
Sea  -  Sickness,  Kemledial  AcTio^i, 
ScTON,  Index  JL 
conBidered  in  its  distinction  betwe<*n 
man  and  aniniiLls,  p.  9€0^901,  ^  1073 

LUMOB, 

the  philosophy  and  treatment  of  their 
various  maladies,  p.  633-642,  ^  80'2^ 
Also,     Pneumoku,     Blooolettinu, 

CoUNTKR-IbEITAKTS,    iMFLAHMATtON, 

Indei  U. 
Lrnfti. 

as  a  morbid  product,  depends  upon  tn- 
flam  mat]  on,  and  designed  for  useful 
ends,  and  analogous  to  suppumlian 
in  principle,  p.  471-476,  ^  732-733. 
Also,  p  546-647,  ^  862-863, 

BficgoEntx  and  Rooier's,  and  Simon's 
opmion   of  its  dependence  tm  vital 
lavra,  p.  800-801,  \  1035, 
LvMpHATtc9f(8ee  ABsoBmoNf  Indtx  I) 

circulation  iOi  dependent  on  eame  causes 
as  in  Lactea[s,  which  sec.  Index  II 

termination  of,  in  mcfienteric  veins,  led 
MioEN'DiE  to  the  inference  that  the 
veins  perform  the  o Alice  of  absorption, 
which  is  contradicted,  also,  h^  Def>ign 
in  relation  to  the  general  functions  of 
the  absorbent  and  venous  systems,  p 
128-129,  ^  269-273;  p.  527,  ^  829. 
Aluo,  p,  62,  M36 ;  p  63,  ^  137  b,c; 
p.  210,  ^  387;  and  Circulatioi*  ok 
Blood,  Indcz  JL  ;  Veins,  Indtx  L 

absorb  nothing  but  what  is  natural  to 
them^  not  even  pus,  p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p, 
129-131,  k  227-284,  and  references 
there  ;  p.  632,  ^  892  J  f,  1088-1089. 

participate  in  ibe  ulcerative  process,  p. 
129,  ^  272 ;  p.  472-173,  ^  733  t^d; 
p.  '183,  ^  746  h,  &c. 

like  the  vcins^  parLicutarly  liable  to  dif- 
fuse tndammation,  and  supplying  in 
either  case  a  good  illustration  of  con- 
tmitotia  sympathy,  p.  356,  ^  536  c; 
p.  626-627,  ^  828  d,  e.  Also,  Vr.iNs ; 
SvMeATiiv,  CoNTiNUot^s,  Mcz  I  and 
II;  LactEalr,  Indtx  If  ;  VtMors 
Co!fO£8TtON,  Ven'ol  8  TiseuE,  l7idlX  I 


M 
Magenoic, 

his  mistake  in  supposinj;  that  Ibe  veins 
perform  the  oiiice  of  absorption,  p. 
128-129,  ^  269-273;  p.  627,  ^  829. 
Also,  p.  62,  ^  136 ;  p.  63,  ^  137  b,  c ; 
p  210,  ^  387,  and  Veins,  Indci  /; 
CiRC  ULATION  OP  Btoon,  Indtx  II. 

his  opinion  of  "Vitality"  and  Inflamma- 
tion, p,  483,  ^  744 ;  p   5«>y  ^^  810. 


Makcind,  Unttt  or— continued  inm  , 

briefly  considered,  p,  906-!*07.  ^  107S 

Also,  Races  oy  Manki?cd,  Indez  / 

Matkriaush — continued  from  Indcj  /« 

the  chemical  and  functional  doctrines 

p  882-886,  ^  1076  ;  p.  894,  n£4t. 

Materia  Mkoic a— continued  froim 

/, 

farther   Utustratians    of  the    prindpl 

u\fon  which  the  Author  baa  fouods 

hisTRERAPEtTtCALAKRANCr 

p-  830-831.  ^  1057  e ;  p  83. 
i057i  ;  p.  851,  ^  104iU  ,  p 
lOei  ;  ^  1062,  2  6,  854-860,  89S| 

MSASLBS, 

like  smalbpox,  scarlet  frver,  and  mum] 
a  ficlMJuiited  disease,  and  cannol 
placed  in  a  better  condition 
recuperative  taw  than  is  dom 
own  cause^  and,  like  the  other 
lions,   illustrateift   the   close   i 
between  morhiJi*^  and  remedial 
p  544-545,  ^  858  ;   p.  844,  ^  lOdB 
and  what,  also,  is  generally  true  of 
former  in  regard  to  their  Uwe^.  ii,  ' 
the  same  in  retpect  to  mca^f 
the   ARTtcuKs.       Also^   CoKTi 
Miasm;   Cai^ses^  MoRmnc ;   Ekmi 

DIES,  TflBRAFKUTlCS, 

Medical  ScioicR,  Progr£»s 

ued  from  Index  /, 
what  is  apt  to  be  so  denominated,  p,79! 

<)  1033  b. 
its  future  prospects  at   the  bsi 

Cbemistrv,  p  8-10,  ^  6 ;   pi 

p.  203^204,  ^  367J  ;    p.  779^1 

1028-1030. 
in  its  present  stale,  intol^fant  of  thi 

who   took  ujKtn  Nature   I' 

ficially,  p.  13^13.^54<i;   ; 

^  1034 — ^whicb  explains  the 

cauee  that  has  com pe Ued  the 

on  the  *'  RioHTs  of  AuTRoae," 

-920. 
^Tedicine — continued  from  Indct  /., 

sudden  revolutions  iti^  p.  795,  ^  10Q5  k, 
MKntciKKft.  CoMBiN^TtoNs  ot.    Scc  R&Ji 

mEs,  Index  II. 
Memory — hn*  o/^  Notk  IIh  p.  1 1S8, 
dinfercnt  in  man  and  animals,  p,  SOI-^ 

902,  ^  1078  a. 

Ms^CORRnAOTA, 

commonly  a  sympathetic  result,  like 
amenorrhofa,  of  abtlominal  diseasrsb. 
though  n)ore  frequenllv  than  the  lil-^ 
ter,  and  the  whole  coniLtion  grnci 
*mor«  important,  and  greater  -^ 
tages  are  bestowed  by  astritij 
one  case  than  by  emnM-n 
the  other,  while  citht  r 
the  main  treatment  i 
to  any  existing  prex]t 
See  Amen'orbucsa,  : 
AsTRfNOENTs  ;    CAtsi:&«   Monatml 
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Menorrhagia — eoniinued. 

Hemorrhage,  Spontaneous  ;  Ergot, 
Loss  OP  Blood,  Uterus,  Index  IL 

Menstruation.     See  Index  I. 

Mental  Emotions, 
see  a  subdivision,  Mental  Emotions^ 
under  Remedial  Action,  where  the 
references  to  this  subject  are  numer- 
ous, and  present  a  variety  of  physio- 
logical,  pathological,  and  therapeutical 
problems,  illustrative  of  the  Author's 
doctrine  of  their  action  through  the 
direct  development  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  of  developments  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  as  con- 
sequences of  the  impressions  made 
upon  parts  remote  from  the  nervous 
centres  by  the  antecedent  direct  de- 
velopment ;  and  also  the  numerous 
references  under  the  several  subdivis- 
ions of  Rbplbz  Action  of  the  Nerv- 
ous System,  and  of  Nervous  Power 
{Index  II.)f  where  the  analogies  with 
the  foregoing  are  clearly  and  variously 
established — each  and  all  of  which, 
certainly  their  united  force,  must  ere 
long  sweep  away  those  chemical  and 
physical  doctrines,  which,  though 
promulgated  by  Genius  of  the  highest 
order  in  the  walks  of  Chemistry,  and 
to  which  mankind  are  under  profound 
obligations,  have,  for  that  very  reason, 
vitiated  all  Medical  Science,  and  ren- 
dered its  practice  an  empirical  art. 
See  Shame,  Griep,  Disgust,  Joy  and 
Anger,  Hope,  Fear,  Jealousy,  Love, 
Weeping,  Micturition,  Laughing, 
Yawning,  Roosting,  Sneezing, 
Mind,  Soul  and  Instinctivb  Prin- 
ciple, Chemical  Physiologists,  In- 
dex  II. ;  Organic  Chemistry,  Index 
I.  and  II. 
bear  a  strict  analogy  in  effects  with  those 
of  disease,  injuries,  and  physical  irri- 
tations of  the  nervous  centres,  which 
develop  the  nervous  influence  in  a 
direct  manner,  and  are  then  alone 
interested  with  the  system  of  excito- 
motory  nerves  or  fibres  of  compound 
nerves,  and  farther  establish  their 
analogy  with  the  Mental  Emotions 
through  the  reflex  actions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  that  supervene  as  conse- 
quences of  the  impressions  upon  dis- 
tant parts  by  the  direct  development, 
and  other  resulting  circles  of  complex 
reflex  actions — whose  results  declare 
their  dependence  upon  something,  that 
they  are  precisely  the  same  in  all  the 
cases,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are 
equally  due  to  a  common  cause,  and 
equally  so  when  physical  agents  act- 
ing upon  the  skin  give  rise  to  exactly 
the  same  phenomena,  and  that  since 
neither  the  external  physical  causes 
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nor  the  brain,  nor  spinal  cord,  are 
transmitted  to  the  affected  parts,  it  is 
quite  logical  to  suppose  that  the 
Mental  Emotions  are  restrained  from 
wandering  away  from  those  nervous 
centres  upon  which  they  institute  their 
primary  action,  and  that,  if  there  be 
any  thing  of  a  substantive  nature  in 
a  blister,  or  in  the  stick  which  inflicts 
a  blow  upon  the  head,  and  upon  which 
all  the  distant  effects  depend,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  a  substance  quite 
as  real,  and  quite  as  distinct  from  the 
nervous  centres,  occasions  the  corre- 
sponding results  of  the  mental  emo- 
tions, and  therefore,  also,  through  the 
same  efiicient  medium — all  of  which 
is  elaborately  apparent  in  the  follow- 
ing sections,  p.  101-102,  ^  201-202 ; 
p.  107-108,  ^  227 ;  p.  109,  <f  230 ;  p. 
111,^  233f ;  p.  289,  ^  461 ;  p.  296, 
476  c;  p.  302,  ^  481  6;  p.  315-316, 
^  492  ;  p.  321,  ^  496,  497 ;  p.  323- 
330,  (f  500  a-« ;  p.  333,  ^  503-505 ; 
p.  336-337,  ^  514  b;  p.  338-339,  ^ 
514  d-h;  p.  347-348,  ^  516  d.  No.  13  ; 
p.  416-417,  ^  649  c;  p.  592-593,  4 
89Hit;  p.63l-632,^892f  6;  p.  661 
-663,  ^  894  ^^96 ;  p.  666-668,  ^  902 
b-g;  p.  670,  ^  902  /;  p.  675-676,  ^ 
904  b;  p.  679-681,  (f  905  a;  p.  704, 
M44  fl ;  p.  707,  ^  947-949 ;  p.  709, 
4  951  ft,  c;  p.  866-868,  ^  1076;  p. 
874-881,  (f  1071-1075;  p.  876-877, 
^  1072  a  ;  p.  886-890,  ^  1077.  Also, 
the  foregoing  ArticUt. 

as  Mental  Emotions,  therefore,  often 
give  rise  to  alterative  influences  of 
reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system, 
they  differ  yi  those  respects  from  the 
WUi,  whose  displays  of  the  nervous 
influence  terminate  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  and  without  exerting  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  simple  mo- 
tion, and  it  is  alone  interested  in 
excito-motory  nerves  or  fibres  of  that 
denomination.  See  Will,  Index  I. 
and  n. ;  Nerves,  Motor  ;  Nerves, 
Sensitive;  Nervous  Power, /n<iex/. 

do  not  operate  upon  the  brain  or  other 
organs  in  the  metaphysical  manner 
as  commonly  supposed  of  all  the  attri- 
butes of  the  mind,  nor  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Chemistry,  but  in  no  other 
conceivable  way  than  as  appertain- 
ing to  a  substantive  self-acting  agent 
exciting  the  nervous  influence  and 
determining  it  upon  other  organs,  or 
upon  the  nervous  centres  themselves, 
according  to  the  exact  analogies  sup- 
plied by  all  physical  causes,  and  like 
those,  also,  modifying  the  nervous  in- 
fluence according  to  the  nature  of  the 
iodividttftl  emotions — the  effects  of  the 
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Wttl  through  the  eanic  causation  con- 
curring in  thi»  demonBtraUon>  p.  107- 
111,^  226^233  J  ;  p,  266,  ^  447  rf ;  p. 
289,  0  ^*^l  ;  P  ^^1  ^  476  e;  p.  296, 
4  476J  A;  p.  300,  ^  479;  p.  301,  ^ 
480;  p.  302.  ^AS\  b;  p  304,  4  481 
ft;  p,  306-308,  ^  483  h;  p  324,  ^^ 
5O0  f.  rf;  p.  336,  ^  bU  \  p  402-403, 
^  634^85 ;  p.  634,  ^  846 ;  p  606- 
609.  ^  947 --OSl ;  p.  631,  ^  8922  ^,' 
p  661-662,  ^  894  i;  p.  746-746,  ^ 
990i  ;  p.  866-868,  §  1067  ;  p,  878- 
«82,  ^  1074-1076 ;  p.  887,  ^  1077. 

iinre,  therefore,  acconling  lo  Ibe  fore- 
got  tig  referenees,  the  Mentui  Emotiona 
and  the  Wtti  develop  the  nervous  in- 
fluence by  their  direct  action  upon  the 
brain,  and  without  the  interrention  of 
■onsiiive  nerrea,  and  since,  also,  the 
nervous  influence,  when  ihua  devel- 
oped by  the  PtiEisions,  brings  about 
precisely  the  san^e  morbid  and  cu- 
rative rrsulis  as  when  other  tiling* 
operate  through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervoya  ay  stem » it  suppHea  an  full  a 
demonatration  against  any  chemical 
doctrine  that  may  be  carried  analog- 
ically from  the  supposed  poeitive  and 
negatiN-e  condition  of  atoms  in  the 
galvanic  battery  to  the  double  nervous 
arc;  fiwegom^  referenee*^  and  Will, 
Index  I  and  II. 

not  only  induce  and  remove  disease  like 
all  morbific  and  remedial  agents  of  a 
phyaical  nature,  but,  like  physical 
causcH,  it  is  one  of  their  most  obvious 
chamctcriBtics  lo  determine  the  noi^- 
ous  influence  with  such  a  modifying 
eSbctlipOt)  the  inHtruments  of  organic 
procesees  as  to  incrcafc  or  dimimsh.or 
to  change  the  natural  condition  of  th« 
accretions,  p  266,  ^  447  rf;  p.  289,  ^ 
461  ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  302,  ^  48  U  ; 
p  631-632,  ^  892f  h.  Also.  Fkae, 
jKALorsv,  and  the  other  individual 
Pa$»i<mst  Food,  Cold,  Kidi^ky,  Skin, 
Rkii«dul  Action,  mthdimnon  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Index  II 

having  eHtabtiahcd  the  strict  analogies 
bniween  tho  morbific  and  remedial 
rflpcts  of  (he  various  Passions  and 
all  physical  iigcnl»,  and  that  they  are 
all  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  Fystcm,  and  according  to  the 
particular  nature  and  intcneity  of  each 
one,  and  that  they  coriatantiy  operate 
not  only  in  a  direct  manner  through 
tho  exctto-motory  nerves  alone,  and 
acconling  to  direct  physical  impres- 
aiona  upon  the  ncnous  centres,  and 
according  to  their  nature,  but  that  the 
Passion p,  like  tho  physical  impres- 
sions, through  their  ettects  upon  or- 
gans distant  from  the  nervoua  cen- 1 
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Mental  Emotions— <iOfi/m«^<f. 
tres,  give  rise  to  alterative  it 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nerroua 
according  to  the  nature  of  each 
and  since   none   but  the  Mat 
will  assume  that  they  operate 
chemical  or  physical  iiiaDncr, 
rive  at  the  ineotilrovertibl©  con* 
that  all  ibe  analogous  effecta 
dial  and  morbific  agents  of  a 
coti&titution  are  not  only  cai 
through  the  saun 
tlicy  are  equally  <• 
to  physics  and  chnEUMf^ 
and  the  individual  Pas^^nt^  BtooD- 

LKTTINO,  Loss  OF  Bt.OOtk  ;  BaALt, 
IlvrLAMMATlON  OF,  Ifidcz  21 

an  apparently  endtcsa  variety  of  prob- 
lems are  presented  by  the  Pass* 
in  their  independent  influence^ 
which  become  greatly  <^mp|[ 
their  relations  to  foreign 
the  variety  of  ways  in  u  ^^i-^  ^h> 
brought  into  operation 
in  which  they  modify  i  i 
organs  90  aa  to  predispoac  \^m 
mofbiflc  action  of  foreign  tm 
again,  defeat  or  promote  the 
effects  of  remedies,  or  as  thi 
directly  morbific  or  remedial 
Bctvee,  and  according  to  the  nature 
and  intensity  of  each,  or  by  their  pro- 
duction  through  mental  sympatliy,  aa* 
in  laughmg,  weeping,  and  «*ven  hie 
cough,  or  in  that  an^og>onf  but  inde- 
flnablc  influence  propa^rated  from  om 
to  another,  as  wit  '     »  y 

micturition,  &C  .  vvhii 

perfectly  resolvn'  h  ih# 

tbor's  doctrine  01  and  tan* 

ouslymodi5ed  ill  i  direct  and 

reflex  action  of  \\im  ncTV\>ua  ay«tn», 
evince  their  subjection  to  Wars  ai 
peculiar  as  are  ail  tht^  \  *  1  (p 

112=121,  <J  234r-237  o  7 

puraUcUolumruf);  and  Li ..  ...^  .»iuthor 
will  extend  the  example  which  ocmn 
at  p  866-867,  ^  1067,  in  relation  to 
the  influence  of  Fear  upon  dJitfcrtioii. 
and  suppose  that  one  of  the  in<^viidi 
should  reject  the  foo*?  f 
ach,  in  which  case  thr 
simply  render  the  ner»Lus  uiij 
an  irritant  to  the  mucoaa  tissue 
stomach,  while  the  mechanical 
tion  of  the  food  would  develop^  h 
junction  with  the  gastrin-  irritiitii 
the  paaston,  the  reflcj  - 
which  determines  the 
and  the  analogy  in  aubaiamtvr 
causes,  and  the  sameness  of  lih# 
dtatc  exciting  cause  of  tbe 
become  abandanilY 
fict  that  the  mmS  iltH^i  mmy 
qucntly  repfoduoe  tbc  Act  hf 
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Mental  Emotions — ccntinued.  • 

up  a  recollection  of  the  event,  and  as 
described  at  p.  324,  ^  500  c ;  p.  547- 
548,  ^  863  d;  p.  666,  ^  902  c,  and 
under  the  Article  Disgust.  See, 
also,  Hiccough,  Hysteria,  Iuaoi^a- 
TioN,  Fbab,  Joy  and  Anqer,  Jeal- 
ousy, Love,  Shame,  Sea-Sickness, 
Weeping,  Laughing,  Sneezing, 
Roosting,  Whoopino-Coooh,  Phthi- 
sis, Food,  Cold,  Heat,  Skin,  Seton. 

their  influences,  and  the  effects  of  the 
Will,  employed  by  the  Author  in  de- 
monstratmff  the  substantive  existence 
and  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul  and 
Instinctive  Principle,  p.  876-881,  <f 
1071-1075.  Also,  Will,  Index  I. 
and  II. 

how  regarded  in  thsir  relations  to  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind,  p.  877- 
881,  <i  1072  6-1075. 

from  all  which  it  appears  that  every 
consideration  relative  to  the  Mental 
Emotions  —  their  ver^  nature,  the 
variety  of  their  effects  in  organic  life, 
physiological,  pathological,  and  thera- 
peutical, the  rapidity  with  which  they 
may  institute  the  changes,  the  manner 
in  which  they  modify  the  operation  of 
physical  agents,  the  anatomical  me- 
dium through  which  they  exert  their 
effects,  denote  the  total  absence  of 
any  connexion  with  the  laws  which 
govern  the  conditions  of  dead  matter, 
while  the  complete  analogies  of  their 
effects  with  those  of  physical  causes, 
and  the  multitudinous  variety  of  means 
which  will  arrest  some  given  condi- 
tions of  disease,  and  often  with  great 
instantaneousness,  and  in  common 
with  mental  emotions,  show  that  the 
physical  causes,  by  this  correspond- 
ence with  mental  emotions,  are  equally 
independent  of  chemical  and  physical 
laws ;  and  their  united  force  bears  an 
overwhelming  testimony  in  corrobora- 
tion of  what  is  so  abundantly  substan- 
tiated by  the  phenomena  of  the  men- 
tal causes;  nor  is  there  a  principle  or 
a  fact  promulgated  by  Chemistry  of 
practical  application  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  302.  ^ 
481  6;  p,  377-380,  ^  578;  p.  547- 
548,  ^  863  d;  p.  664,  ^  900 ;  p.  666, 
^  902  c;  p.  667-669,  ^  902  e-gr ;  p. 
679-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  707,  ^  947 ;  p. 
709.  ^  951  b;  p.  866-868,  ^  1067; 
p.  889-890,  ^  1077.  Also,  the  indi- 
vidual Passions,  Skin,  Gold,  Seton, 
Counter  -  Irritants,  Respiration, 
^c.Jndex  II.    Also,  p.  95,  <f  188^  d, 

their  development  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence by  their  action  upon  the  brain, 
and  their  operation  upon  distant  parts 
through  that  influence,  as  also  of  the 


Mental  Emotions — continued. 

Will,  wholly  peculiar  to  the  Author, 
p.  106,  ^  222  6;  p.  296,  ^  476  e,  and 
tU  supra,  and  Reflex  Action  op  the 
Nervous  System,  Remedial  Action, 
subdivision  Menial  Emotions  ;  Au- 
thors, Rights  op.  Index  II. 

Mercurial  Pill,  Blue.    See  Blue  Pill, 
Index  II. 

Mercurial  Remedies, 
whether  applied  to  the  skin  or  taken  in- 
ternally, produce  their  constitutional 
effects  through  alterative  influence  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
both  in  their  largest  and  smallest 
doses,  and  when  their  operation  is 
slowly  progressive  illustrated  by  nat- 
ural processes,  as  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  muscles,  respiration,  &c., 
and  by  effects  of  cold  applied  to  the 
surface,  seton,  tartarized  antimony, 
&c. — displaying,  also,  the  strict  anal- 
ogy in  effects  between  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  and  that  the  former 
operate  by  substituting  pathological 
conditions  more  favorable  than  those 
of  the  latter  to  the  recuperative  law, 
since,  when  the  full  constitutional 
effects  of  mercuiy  induce  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parotids,  and  mouth,  and 
the  "mercurial  fever,"  the  gravest 
forms  of  various  diseases  disappear 
as  a  consequence,  and,  therefore, 
when  the^  subside  under  milder  in- 
fluences. It  is  still  in  consequence  of 
milder  degrees  of  analogous  chan- 

fes,  p.  66-67,  ^  148 ;  p.  338-339,  ^ 
14  d^h ;  p.  344-345,  ^blGd,  No.  6  ; 
p.  524,  ^  827  e;  p.  526,  ^  828  d;  p. 
541,  ^  853-854  b;  p.  542-543,  ^  854 
c-857 ;  p.  567-569,  ^  889  /-rom  ,•  p. 
645-647,  ^  893  c-e;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
894  ^^96;  p.  664-672,  ^  900-904 ; 
p.  678,  <f  904  d;  p.  67^-681,  ^  905  a  ; 
p.  850,  ^  1059.  Alteratives  ;  An- 
timony, Tartarized;  Cantharides; 
Hydrophobia, Virus  opj  Skin,  Cold  ; 
Oil,  Croton  ;  Suppositories,  Leech- 
ing,/nd«x //.  P.  930-931,  ^1088  ft,  c. 

their  constitutional  effects  promoted  by 
other  cathartics  and  by  loss  of  blood, 
which  raise  the  irritability  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  tissue  and  of  the 
system  at  large,  through  which  the 
influences  of  the  mercurial  agent  are 
promoted,  p.  367,  ^  556  e.  Also,  p. 
63,  ^  137  d,  e;  p.  65-66,  ^  143  c,  d; 
p.  67,  ^  149-151 ;  p.  73,  ^  163,  and 
Ipecacuanha,  Index  H. 
Mercury,  Chloride  op.  See  Calomel, 
Index  II., 

illustrates  the  modus  operandi  of  Astrin- 
gents by  its  comparative  effects  in 
cholera  infantum  with  those  of  the 
laUer  in  diarrhoea,  &c.,  p.  576,  ^  890  /. 
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philosophy  of,  p.  902,  ^  1078  p. 
Mktafhvsiciinb — ^continued  from  Index 

/, 

should  take  for  thcb  basis,  in  intellectual 
philoBOphyf  the  physiolo^eall  factti 
which  demonslmte  the  subntAntivc 
eiistcnce  and  self-actinff  nature  of 
the  Soul  Sec  Soul  and  l^aTiNCTivE 
Principle.  Index  IL 

identifv  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Princi- 

pk,  p.  895,  ii  1078  b;  p,  889,  ^  1078  A 

Metabta»ih,  Revclsion»  and  Kepi  lsion, 

have  been  interpreted  upon  no  iiUclligi- 
bte  principle,  but  which  depend  upon 
alterative  inttucnces  of  rcdez  action 
of  the  nervoua  syBtem — ^illuBtratinc 
the  practical  consequencea  oruuftound 
doctrinei,  p.  351-353,  ^  5tM  l^;  p. 
652-656,   f  803  n;    p.  695,  4  9S4. 

AlftO,      C0C?fTK«*lBIllTANT»,      ElaT^- 

RiUM,  Lactation,  Mumps,  Utkeus. 

MlASIt»  VEOtTAHLE, 

the  cause  of  the  numcroua  varicttea  of 
fever,  and  often  of  inflammalions  and 
venous  congestions,  and  modify  the 
character  of  each  according  to  the 
particular  modes  of  vegetable  decom- 
position and  recombination  of  the  ele- 
menta  as  brought  about  by  varying 
temperBtures,  climate,  season  as  to 
moisture  and  diyness,  and  other 
chemical  influences,  p.  417-418,  ^ 
65();  p,  424,  ^  663;  p.  480-481,  ^ 
743  i  p,  4[r0,  ^  758 ;  p.  493-494,  ^ 
765-707  ;  p  496,  ^  773  ;  p.  497-498, 
^  777-780;  p.  510^512,  ^  813-817, 
Also,  CiutfTs,  MoRRtPtc  ;  Remiedies, 
RrvEDiAL  Action,  Indfx  J I 

w  generally  the  predispoaing  cause  on- 
ly, but  may  be  also  the  only  exciting 
cruise,  p  420,  ^  654  a ;  p.  421-422, 
<}  651  c^57  a  ;  p.  497,  ^  779. 

does  not  produce  disease  in  the  surfaces 
upon  which  it  o[>erates,  unless  thro  ugh 
reading  influences  of  the  reflex  law 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  through 
which,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  cold,  the 
morbific  influences  arc  propagated 
Upon  all  other  parts  from  the  surface 
Upon  which  the  pnmary  impression 
is  made,  p  221-222,  ^  657  a;  p.  426, 
^  666  «.  Also,  Causes,  Morbific  ; 
HrDsopnoBiAtYtRusGr;  Skin,  Colu, 
Skton,  Sphinctkr  Mrsc lbs,  Whoop- 
iNc-CovGn, Alteratives;  Antimony, 

TABTARIZiLn  ;      PRCtllSPOSlTlON,    &C., 

Indfi  II  Also,  H9U  ^,  lt>«S  h, 
like  the  virus  of  smallpox,  measles,  <!^c., 
may  establish  a  permanently  protec- 
tive influence  against  reficlitions  of 
the  same  disease — intermittent  and 
yellow  fevers,  for  example — but  wilh 
the  diflerence  that  the  suseeptihility  i& 
more  likely  to  return  in  the  case  ot  ihc 
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Miasm,  Vegetable— <«wf«i»if if. 

fevers  unless  the  subjects  ccntiime  I 
reside  under  ihe  inllociice  of  tl»Q 
predisposing  causes,  p.  364>  ^ 
645;  p.  365-366,  ^  6r^»- 
^  559,  560  ;  p.  370, 
^664^  Also,  Small- r 
SELr-LiMiTHo ;  Vital  HASt:r, 
mation.  Index  II. 

cannot  produce  disease — viicll  as  yeUov 
fever,  plague,  malignant  cholen,  dvK 
entery,  <kc. — that  may  be  rftmwimi^ 
cable,  nor  can  a  conta^giiMia  dlMMtt  !• 
generated  in  others  by  &ny  otWcsflsa 
than  the  animal  product  which  arises 
from  each  disease  respoctively — a  fun- 
damental law  which  is  without  excep- 
tion, p  27,  <^  52  ;  p.  4l»-42a,  f  653 . 
p  842-843,^  1058/ 

its  morbific  action  promoted  by  varioct 
causes  which  increase  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  sjstem,  with  iUostTatisns 
from  Cathartics,  Dloodlelting , 
524,  ^  827  e;  ^  961  «  ;  4  976e; 
Remedies,  Acclimatioi«»  Im' 

oflen  predisposes  the  ayatem  to  tl 
lign  action  af  other  toortHBc 
renders  the  consreff"*"*  -i'-^^- 
dangerousandci  I 
ment,  asthemah^ 
pox,mQaaleB,  scarlijima,  and  incrraie» 
their  epidemic  character,  ^  630  c ,-  ^ 
052  b;  p.  420,  if  654  a;  p.  425.  '^ 
663;  p.  510-511,4  813^16;  p.  553, 
<i  870  oa  ;  p.  604-606,  4  892  «i-e 

illustrates  the  philosophy  of  \  ital  Habit. 
p.  364,  (f  543-546  ;  p.  365-366,  ^  550 
^54 ;  p.  368,  ^  559.  560  ;  n.  370,  ^ 
566  h. 

may  establish  the  predisposition  <|tiickb , 
and  although  the  subject  pass  tiiiir*e- 
dtately  from  its  farther  inflaonev,  an 
explosion  of  disease  may  follow  sf 
once  as  a  consequence,  or  only  aAcr 
weeks  or  months,  p.  420,  ^  654  tf  ;  p^ 
431,  ^  655  c,  d.  Also,  HYnaopaoau. 
Vines  OF  ;  Predispositiom,  Altrba- 
TivEs,  Index  II. 
Micturition, 

its  phenomena  as  arisin|r  from  iiMiitAi 
sympathy,  and  in  eot^"*-^--"-  ^vith 
those  of  Fear,  noises,  '  '.tvir 

of  the  remRrkable  cil'  rnial 

emotions  in  organic  life  Ihruugh  the 
nervous  influence,  and  of  its  diversi* 
6ed  modifications  according  to  tb# 
precise  nature  of  the  emotion,  p.  534, 
^  844  ;  p.  630-632,  4  8921  ;  als^v 
Jealousiv,  Mr.NTAL  Kmotjon? — ai>d 
when  regarded  in  connexion  with  the 
corresponding  eflects  of  cold  Rpplletl 
to  the  surface,  and  of  eathart^*, 
bloodletting,  &c.,  an  idemity  of  a 
common  proximate  ciiuse  is  eatab* 
Jii$bcd»  only,  in  the  cas«  ofiho  men- 
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Mictarition — continued. 

tal  emotions  the  nervous  influence  is 
developed  in  a  direct  manner,  and  in 
which  the  excito-motory  nerves  are 
primarily  interested,  while  in  the 
other  cases  the  sensitive  nerves  take 
the  initiatory  step,  and  reflex  action 
is  the  consequence — all  concurring 
together  in  advancing  the  Author's 
doctrine  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  physi- 
cal and  mental,  through  alterative  in- 
fluences of  direct  and  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system.  See  Remedies  ; 
Causes,  Mosbipic  ;  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Mental  Emotions,  &c..  Index 
11. 
Migration, 

its  want  of  analogies  with  the  acts  of 
reason  employed  to  demonstrate  the 
distinction  between  the  Soul  and  In- 
stinctive Principle,  p.  896,  ^  1078  d; 
p.  898,  ^  1078  q. 
Milk, 

its  production  originally  dependent  upon 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  whose  point  of 
departure  is  the  uterine  system,  p 
231-232,  M^;  P-  351,  ^  624  b. 
Also,  Kidney,  Secretion  and  Ex- 
cretion, Weeping,  Food,  Fear, 
Cold,  Uterus,  Organs  op  Genera- 
tion, Index  II.;  Youth,  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 

rendered  "morbid**  by  mental  emotions, 
through  alterative  influence  of  nervous 
power,  p.  788,  ^  1032  a. 

"  we  analyze  healthy  and  morbid  milk, 
and  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
stances  whose  admixture  we  term 
casein,''  p.  780,  4  1029. 

disquisition  as  to  the  origin  of  its  sac- 
charine matter,  p.  785,  ^  1031  ;   p. 
788-791,  ^  1032  a,  h. 
Mind — continued  from  Index  /., 

its  influence  upon  the  action  of  remedial 
agents,  p.  865-868,  ^  1067.  Also, 
Mental  Emotions,  the  individual 
Passions,  Index  II. ;  Will,  Index  I. 
and  n. 

its  phenomena  far  more  multi&rious 
than  of  inorganic  nature,  and  more, 
therefore,  is  known  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter,  p.  182,  ^  350|  g. 
Also,  p.  84,  ^  175  bb;  p.  112*121,  ^ 
234  ^237;  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle,  Mental  Emotions,  the 
individual  Passions,  Index  II;  Will, 
Index  I.  and  II. 

cubject  to  the  law  of  Vital  Habit,  and 
under  complex  influences,  p.  369-370, 
^  566-568  ;  p.  894r-895,  ^  1078  b. 

suflers  permanently  from  premature 
education,  but  not  so  with  Instinct, 
fiod  through  reflex  nervous  ioflnence  I 


Mind — continued. 

from  too  much  or  improper  food  in 
early  life,  p.  370,  ^  568  ;  p.  894-895, 
^  1078  b.  Also,  Infancy,  Childhood, 
Youth,  Food,  Uterus,  Vomiting. 

what  constitutes  Ideas,  and  employed 
to  illustrate  the  substantive  existence 
and  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p. 
906,  ^  1078. 

its  modus  operandi  inscrutable,  ibid. 

contrast  between,  and  Instinct,  in  the 
infancy  of  man  and  animals,  p.  892- 
895,  ^  1078  a,  b;  p.  904-906,  ^  1078  q. 

contrasted  with  the  Instinctive  Princi- 
ple as  they  respect  the  relative  varie- 
ties in  the  main  central  portion  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  896,  ^  1078  d ;  p. 
897-898,  ^  1078  e;  p.  903-906,  ^ 
1078  q. 

various  other  contrasts  and  analogies 
between.  See  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle. 

the  brain,  or  its  equivalent,  co-operates 
with,  in  all  intellectual  and  instinctive 
acts,  but  more  so  in  the  latter  case, 
p.  894,  ^  1078  b;  p.  903-906,  ^  1078  q. 

identified  by  metaphysicians  with  In- 
stinct, p.  895,  ^  1078  b;  p.  899,  ^ 
1078  h. 

the  doctrines  of  Materialism  in  relation 
to,  p.  882-886,  ^  1076 ;  p.  894,  note. 
Morbid  Anatomy.     Sec  Anatomy,  Mor- 
bid, Index  II. 
Morbific   Causes.      See  Causes,  Mob- 

BiPic,  Index  II. 
MoRTiPicATioN— continued  from  Index  /., 

results  from  a  profoundly  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  formative  stage  of  inflam- 
mation, when  not  owing  to  direct  vio- 
lence as  variously  inflicted,  p.  447,  ^ 
736  fl,  b. 

dead  parts  removed  from  living  through 
the  vital  process  of  ulceration,  p.  4"^, 
^  736  c. 

imputed,  in  inflammations,  by  the  pre- 
vailing physical  doctrines,  to  stagna- 
tion and  coagulation  of  blood,  p.  484- 
485,  ^  748,  749. 
Motion— continued  from  Index  /, 

after  apparent  death,  in  voluntary  and 
involuntary  muscles,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of,  p.  403-404,  ^  637;  p.  805,  ^ 
1041. 

dependent  upon  properties  implanted  in 
all  parts,  p.  806,  ^  1042.     Also,  Vital 
Properties,  Organic  Life,  Index  I. 
Mucus, 

Table  of  parts  by  which  it  is  produced 
according  to  their  physiological  dif- 
ferences, with  corresponding  varieties 
in  the  product,  p.  218,  ^  406.  Also, 
p.  61,  ^  133  a,  b;  p.  62-63,  ^  135- 
137. 

its  varieties  depend  in  its  moibid  as  well 
as  natural  states  upon  the  pbyaiologi- 
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Mucus — continued. 

cal  peculiarities  ofdiflcrent  parts  of 
the  mucoufl  tjssui?,  and  ihe\T  exact 
niotUficalions  in  di&ease,  p.  436»  ^  682 
b;  p,  452,  ^  693;  p.  455,  <^  694|. 

denoted  a  greatei  inlensity  of  inHamma' 
tioti,  and  greater  danger,  an  J  calU  for 
more  vigorous  yet  cautiouE^  practice 
when  intermixed  with  blood,  p.  672- 
676,  ^  890  f-Ti. 

its  rt?dundancy  generally  denotes  in  Ham* 
inaiion^  and  it  ia  then  cquiialcnt  in 
principtc  to  suppuration,  with  which 
It  often  alternates,  and  with  tymph, 
in  some  parts  of  the  mucous  tissue, 
p,  452,  H93i    P  471,  O32o. 

is  increased,  or  dioiiniBhcd,  or  aUcred 
from  its  natural  corn!  it  ion  through 
reflex  action  of  the  nenous  system 
in  all  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  the 
direct  operation  of  foreign  causes, 
and  more  or  less  bo  upon  their  direct 
scat  of  action  through  rev crfae raited 
nervous  influences ;  and  afleetetl  in 
the  foregoing  manner  by  the  passions 
or  other  cause*  acting  directly  upon 
the  nervous  centres  through  direct 
development  of  the  nervous  inOucnce, 
and  ihrough  refex  action  when  the 
changes  are  induced  by  disorders  of 
other  and  distant  parts,  p.  422-4 23»  ^ 
65a;  p. 465-467,0 715-719;  p.478- 
479,  4  740-74L  Also,  Bilk,  Lacta- 
tion, Weeping,  Food,  Kidnev,  Skik; 
Water,  Hot;  Antimony,  Tartar- 
IZEU  i  Fear,  Mental  Esiotions,  6cc.^ 
JmkxIL 

a  peculiar  moil tficat ion  of,  diagnostic  of 
pneumonia,  p.  436,  ^  682  b. 

operates  as  a  depletive  means,  but  far 
less  so  than  moat  other  products  of 
morbid  processes,  cxcepUng  from  the 
lungs,  being  also  a  result  of  the  recu- 
perative law,  p.  471,  "J  732  b ;  p.  646- 
551,  ^  861^-863  ;  p.  633-634,  ^  8y2| 
a ;  p.  635^40,  ^  8»2|  h. 
Mu coirs  TiBscE— continued  from  Index  /., 

the  important  part,  in  one  of  its  arrange- 
ments, upfjn  which  remedial  agents 
make  their  impressions,  and  from 
which  emanate  tliose  modified  condi- 
tions of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
syelcra  through  whose  variously  diver- 
sified alterative  influences,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  agent,  &c.,  bring 
about  all  their  changes  in  parts  re- 
motely  situated,  and  constantly,  also, 
through  reacting  nervous  influences 
upon  the  tissue  which  is  the  direct 
seat  of  remedial  or  morbific  action, 
and  the  philosophy  of  all  of  which 
may  l>e  found  in  the  physiology  of 
respiration,  where  ibe  point  of  depart- 
ure for  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  the  samo  tissae  in  the 


Mucous  Tissue — eontmued, 

tungs,  and  where  the  exciting  t 
is  of  such  an  in^-     ^  '        itufc  U»t 
it  is  difficult  to  di  1  Its  rtraJ 

character*  and  aUu  ........  i^G^incideot 

with  other  natural  proces^s.  a<  may 
be  seen  through  the  references  imdcr 
the  ArticUs  subjoined,  p.  6^^7,  ^ 
148;   p.  350,  ^  527  a,  Li  p.  2&\,  \ 


629  hi  p.  415-417,  (j  649  a^54>; 
421-422,^637-638;  p.6a0.*8$7 


hi 


p  542,  ^  864  c,  d;  p  545,  k  ^^\  p 
547-550,  ^  863  d^;  p  554,  ^  67! ; 
p.  56U  ^  688  e;  p.  563-3CS,  ^  838 
fl-if  p.  567-569,  4  889  *-m»f  p. 
57U  ^  890  b ;  p.  675-676,  ^  BOO/-*; 
p.  628-629,  ^  892^  q^;  p.  6S4-64], 
^  8924  b-t ;  p.  687-688,  ^  905^  «; 
Also,  Kesri  RATION,  SmistcTEs  Mof- 
CLES,   Youth,    Skiit,    Cold^    HtiT. 

CoVNTEft-ItftlTANTSi     SSTOV,    £xU- 

C18K,  ULCEtta,  I»i8,  Phthisis,  S£a< 
Sickness,  Hkart,  Kidn b>%  Stoiucv, 
Emetics,  V^omitino,  Distivsr,  Odobs, 
Cathartics  ;  H%  drophobia,  Vars 
op;  Roosting,  YAWMi^to^  AimirAi^ 
Monies,  Hin.£x  Action,  Ruueual 
Action,  Ac,  Jndez  IL;  Naiorf 
PowiiR,  Sympatiiv,  Indf£  I  and  II 

Tahk,  referring  to  the  dilferent  niodi£' 
cations  of  its  organic  conditions  m 
different  parts,  and  indicative  of  their 
relative  liability  to  inflaminatioii,  p. 
7i\  Table  IT — another,  showing  lis 
relative  liability  to  that  diseii»e  ruai* 
pared  with  other  tissues,  Tajili  I, — 
another,  showing  '^"^  rri  ,Mve  danger 
when  atlccted  wit  I  loination 

as  it  formsacom^^  ofdiiTer^ 

rnt  organs,  and  a^  the  iiaine  disease 
may  aQect  other  tissues  in  their  com* 
pound  relations,  p.  72,  Table  III, — 
another,  showing  the  exigencies  for 
bloodletting  in  high  inilammation.  ac- 
cording to  its  last  foregoing  reUtions, 
and  compardtively  with  other  tissues 
in  their  connexion  with  oompoond 
organs.  Table  IV. 

the  difference  in  the  vital  constitution 
of  tta  differenl  parts  whers  tt 
continuously,  as  &om  t;  h 

the  lungs,  and  (rom  thr 
anus,  variously  illustrate^ 
responding  variety  in  its  products Jiy 
the  natural  changes  in  some  of  its 
parts,  by  the  diucrences  in  efTcclA 
that  arise  from  reraedi»l  «nd  morbific 
agents,  whether  acting  '     tly 

upon  its  surface,  or  thr.  io 

influences  of  reflex  *^  '  tv- 

ous  system,  or  thi*  p- 

ment  of  the  nervoii  she 

Passions,  and  according  to  the  speciil 
modifications  of  disease ;  and  the  va* 
riety  in  its  vital  constitution  lather 
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Mocous  Tissue — continued. 

shown  as  the  tissue  occurs  in  parts 
remote  from  each  other,  and  as  it 
sympathizes  in  remote  parts  through 
reflex  action,  p.  61-66,  ^  134-143 ; 
p.  67,  ^,149-151 ;  p.  70,  Tablb  II. ; 
p.  107-111,  ^  227-233f ;  p.  374,  ^ 
676  <2;  p.  415-417,  ^649  o-c;  p. 436, 
^  682  b ;  p.  452,  ^  693 ;  p.  522-523, 
4  827  6-d;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  d;  p. 
555,  ^  872  a ;  p.  566,  ^  889 1 ;  p.  571, 
^  890  h ;  p.  575-576,  ^  890  g-n ;  p. 
634-641,  ^  892^  fr-i;  p.  661-663,  <f 
894  ^-896 ;  p.  666-672,  ^  902  a-904 , 
p.  840-841,  ^  1058  <2,  e;  p.  854,  ^ 
1061  ;  p.  856-857,  ^  1063;  p.  862- 
864,  ^  1066. 

Table  showing  its  relative  liability  with 
that  of  other  tissues  to  sympathize 
continuously  in  their  several  parts, 
p.  354,  ^  526  a.  Also,  Sympathy, 
Continuous,  Index  11. 

Table  showing  its  relative  liability  com- 
pared with  other  tissues  to  morbid 
sympathies,  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  organs  remote 
from  each  other,  p.  353,  ^  525  a. 

its  own  sympathies  in  parts  remote  from 
each  other,  and  witn  other  tissues,  ^ 
612.  514/,  523,  no.  7, 527  a-529,  689 
/,  889,  892|  6-t,  902  g,  904  bb. 
Mulder, 

applies  cataljjns  in  expounding  secreted 
products,  m  which  he  does  not  agree 
with  LiEBiG,  p.  178-182,  ^  350|  a-/; 
p.  226,  M09;. 

decides  that  the  component  parts  of  the 
bile  and  of  other  secretions  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  blood,  and  that  we 
have  "no  knowledge  whether  the  bile 
proceeds  from  the  blood  or  from  the 
secreting  organ,"  p.  180-182,  ^  350  J  e. 
Also  Lehmann,  Index  II. 

maintains  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  living  and  dead 
matter,  p.  179-182,  ^  350l  c-f;  also, 
Lehmann,  Index  II. — and  yet  he  docs 
not,  p.  189-190,  ^  350}  n,  parallel 
columns — but  believes  with  Dr.  Car- 
penter and  others  that  Carbon^  Oxy- 
gent  Hydrogen^  and  Nitrogen  are  en- 
dowed with  life,  p.  178,  ^  350}  a;  p. 
181-182,^350}/. 

upon  the  Soul,  p.  183,  ^  350}  gg. 

MiJLLER, 

the  chief  expositor  of  the  physiological 
laws  of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  341-342,  ^  514^  6 ;  p.  362, 
^  530. 

nevertheless,  fails  of  applying  them 
pathologically  and  therapeutically,  is 
at  fault,  like  Marshall  Hall,  in  his 
physiological  attributes  of  the  nervous 
influence,  adopts  the  physical  doctrine 
of  Absorption,  and,  like  Dr.  Hall, 


MuUer — continued  A 

patronizes  the  Humoral  Pathology, 
p.  283,  ^  452  b ;  p.  320,  ^  494  dd. 

Mumps, 

occasions  inflammation  of  the  testes  and 
mamms  through  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  exemplifles  the  disposition  of  tis- 
sues of  analogous  organization  and 
function  to  sympathize  with  each 
other,  anjl  is  an  example  of  the  me- 
tastasis of  Authors,  p.  59,  ^129  i; 
p.  351-352,  ^  524  b,  c;  p.  353-354, 
^  525 ;  p.  652-653,  ^  893  n.  Also, 
Metastasis, Inflammation;  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Reflex  Action,  dec.  In- 
dex II. ;  Nervous  Power,  Sympathy, 
Index  I.  and  II. 
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Narcotics — continued  from  Index  I.  See, 
also.  Opium,  Index  I.  and  II. 

limited  in  a  group  to  such  as  relieve  pain 
and  induce  sl^p,  p.  583,  ^  891  a,  6. 

greatly  overrated,  p.  584,  ^  891  c ;  p.  715 
-720,  ^  960  a;  Note  H  p.  1117. 

considerations  relative  to  their  injurious 
tendencies,  and  the  neglect  of  more 
important  means,  ibid. 

very  deficient  in  curative  virtues,  and 
illustrations,  p.  584,  ^  S9l  d. 

their  modus  operandi  like  that  of  all 
other  remedies  and  of  all  morbific 
causes — that  is  to  say,  when  their 
effects  extend  beyond  their  direct  scat 
of  operation,  it  is  through  alterative 
influences  of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system — supplying  examples,  al- 
so, of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
the  nervous  influence  is  variously  mod- 
ified and  rendered  alterative  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which 
it  is  brought  into  action,  p.  107-111, 
^227-233};  p.  309-310,  H84*»Nos. 
5,  6;  p  321-341,  M96-514  m;  p. 
567,  ^  889  k;  p.  585,  ^  891  e;  p. 
589-590,  ^  891  0,  p;  p.  592-593,  ^ 
891i  k;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896;  p. 
665-676,  ^  902-904;  p.  679-681,  ^ 
905  a.  Also,  Antispasmodics,  Index 
IL 

an  example  derived  from  Aconite  applied 
to  the  skin  in  its  sudden  relief  of  neu- 
ralgia of  the  sciatic  nerve,  to  show  its 
operation  through  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  nervous  action,  p.  838,  ^ 
10571. 

analogy  between  the  sedative  effect  ex- 
erted upon  the  nervous  influence  by 
Narcotics  when  developed  by  reflex 
action,  and  as  developed  in  a  direct 
manner  by  certain  Emotions  of  the 
Mind,  p.  29d,  ^  476  c;  p.  302,  i  481 
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hi  p  &89-590,  ^  891  p;  p.  003^93. 
^  8»  I  ii"  »■  P  670,  ^  002  /.  Al*o.  Hic- 
COU15II,  Hysteria,  ANTisPAiitomc*, 
Mkstal  Emotions,  Opium,  Food, 
hidti  IL  ;  Nfiii*ou»  Poweb^  Indtz  L 
and  II 

the  variety  in  their  virtues,  reapectivelvr 
of  much  practical  iulvantage,  p  585, 
^  891  / 

tbeif  eAecU  generally  increaee,  at  iint» 
by  fpetiuenl  repcUiion,  but  8ub»p* 
qurfitiv  de crease,  thotigh  may  be  a 
gocxl  Jeal  maintained  by  substitulintf 
one  for  another  during  their  continued 
tise,  tbtd.,  and  ^  081 1, 

dirt'clly  Hedalivc.  a«  shown  by  their  less- 
ening morbid  eensibility  and  irritabil- 
ity, and  by  the  manner  in  which  ihcy 
counteract  spasmodic  affect  ions,  p. 
690,  ^  891  q;  p.  592-593,  ^  SUli  k; 
p  828-833,  k  l*>57  a-i. 

mtatit  greatest  use,  to  proiluce  sleep  and 
relieve  rextUasnes^,  though  in  this 
they  may  tail,  or  aggravate  the  trou- 
ble,' when  other  means  would  be  effi- 
cient, p.  586,  ^  89i  g,h;  p.  715-751, 

their  next  great  use,  to  relievo  morbid 
states  of  imiahiltty,  ibrouyU  which 
opium  arreats  diarrhcea.  &c.,  with 
practical  iilustratione,  p,  57S,  ^  890  a,- 
p  576,  ii%mi;  p.  587,  ^891  t. 

next  tn  order  comes  pain,  for  which  they 
arc  moBily  esteemed,  and  most  abused 
— ^ihe  xt/inptoms  commonly  demanding 
vciy  dillVrenl  remedies,  such  as  los^  of 
blood,  blisters,  warm  bath  and  foment- 
nlions,  p,  587-589,  ^  891  k-p ;  p  715- 
721,  4  960  a,  b, 

their  effects  o£len  counteracted  by  a  (le- 
culiar  stimulating  ncnoua  inllurnce 
develojied  by  pain^  so  that  quantiliea 
are  oflen  ad  mis  si  Lie  that  would  he 
fatal  in  health,  p  590,  ^  891  r—and 
again  by  a  very  dilTt-retit  modification, 
as  in  ttic  delirium  of  drunkennest;,  p. 
590,  ^891  r;  p.  734,  ^976  k 

the  less  important  the  part,  the  safer  will 
tb*7  be,  in  a  general  sense,  or  w  hero 
disease  is  not  profound,  p.  587-589, 
0  891  k'p. 

less  moriiific  in  chronic  than  acute  dis- 
eases, where,  also,  they  arc  most  imc- 
cessful,  ibid. 
Nausicants, 

a  subdivision  of  Author's  group  of  Seda- 
tives, p.  830,  ^  1057  rf, 

prolific  in  exaniples  of  the  operation  of 
remedial  and  morbi5c  agents  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  of  which  Croup 
supplies  one  of  the  most  obvious, 
where  no  amount  of  Tartarized  Anti- 
ftjony  or  Ipecacuanha  will  moderate 


Nau  sean  Is — r  cm/»  nitid^ 

the  symptoms  tiJl  nausea  takes  ptacte,  ' 
when  immediatelj  a  melioFstjoii i ' 
sets  in,  and  advlnccs  Tepidly  whm] 
vomiting  ensuet — «nd,  as  the  \m 
admitted  to  depend  upon  reflex  i 
of  the  nervous  system,  it  goeti 
former  fact  in  ehoiwtng  that  i 

ease  is  equally  overcome  by  tii«  I  

ir>nuence  del^'nnirird  upon  the  muoeir 

h>-u»:  C'MIjc  brvii  \— \^  ijiEe,  also,  the 

mineral   .ind  \c|.'«  '    '        ^    i    i 

alike  subduing   i 

strates,  like  a  tb* 

^ouB  cases,  the  absufi: ; 

ical  and  ever>  other  ph  ■ 

p  336-337/^  614  A,  * 

S,*!  1-554,    p.  486,  ^  ; 

533,  i^  841  ,    p,  666-r. 

p,G75-4j76,^904A.    A 

Tartarizld;  Alt|£«ai      

MsKTAL  Emotiok**  Iitdex  U. 

Ncoito, 

his  color,  and  that  ctt  other  racn 
sidered,p  393,^610;  p.!»a7,^U 
Also,  Rac&s  op  MA?«icT?(n,  Iniet^. 
Medical  and  Physt&to^c^il  Ctmmnt' 
ttriet,  vol.  ii.,p-  640. 

Nebvois  Pow^Ktt— continued  from  fad  I 
its  existence,  attributes,  and  functiMis. 
{ whatever  it  may  be,  or  if  a  better  name 
can  be  substituted),  aa  well  «s  of  ibe 
Organic  Properties,  more  demo 
btc  than  any  thing  relaCitc  to 
physics,  p,  76,  ^  167  d ;  p.  78 
167^-169/;  p.  &4,  ^  ITS  A;  p. 
87.  ^  175</-177;  p  88,  ^184i,- 
p  95-96,  ^89  ^^-  p.  lU-12l,^t 
237 ;  p.  326^31,  ^  500  g^, 
althougb  its  existence  as  an  agent' 
variously  demonstrable,  aa  a^te, 
is  su^icienity  so  by  c*^t  ^  -  tti 
all  motions  have  a  p<  ]i 

cause — the  hning  mm 
heart  and  bloodvessels  is  siuuul 

by  the  blood,  the  retina  by  Ugbt«1 

mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary  lanri 
by  food  and  bile,  6cc, — therefore  the 
analogies  prove  that  the  musclef  of 
respiration,  the  iris,  the  s^>bthct<t 
muscles,  and  all  other  musctet,  must 
have  an  analogous  cauKe,  and  when 
the  variety  in  the  results  is  consider 
ed,  as  arising  from  mental  aa  well  as 
physical  causes,  the  great  fallacy  of 
the  chemical  rationale  b4<t:omc4  glar- 
ingly apparent — and  so  of  the  Soul 
and  Instinctive  Prr-*'-  •  '"  M3fi 
Also,  p.  107-122,  re- 

going  references,  U- 

STITJCTIVK  PillNCirME,   huUs    1/ 

nevertheless,  the  Author  expresses  him- 
sdf  aa  entirely  opposed  to  ,111  sjiecula- 
tiona  as  to  the  nature  of  sucYi  a  power, 
and  it  U  wholly  unimportant  vvhetbef 
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Nervous  Power — continued. 

it  be  conceded  that  some  other  un- 
known influence  (always  excepting 
the  chemical  rationale)  is  exerted  at 
the  extremities  of  the  excito-motor^ 
nerves,  since,  whatever  it  may  be,  it 
will  in  no  respect  aflect  the  Author's 
application  or  the  physiological  laws 
of  the  nervous  system  in  resolving 
the  great  problems  in  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  p.  117-118,  ^  234  ^; 
.  p.  330,  ^  500  rm;  p.  878-879,  ^  1073  a 
— ^but,  in  accepting  this  part  of  the 
alternative,  it  must  be  made  to  explain 
in  some  intelligible  manner  the  end- 
less variety  of  effects  that  ensue  upon 
the  operation  of  natural,  morbific,  and 
remedial  agents,  physical  and  mental 
(many  of  which  are  incapable  of  being 
absorbed),  according  to  the  nature  of 
each  one,  and  shown  to  bo  of  some 
practical  use  in  medicine,  but  which 
IS  perfectly  resolved  by  the  Author's 
doctrine  of  special  modification  of  the 
nervous  power  by  the  several  causes 
respectively.  The  term  power  is  sanc- 
tioned by  long  usa^  and  by  late  emi- 
nent writers,  as  Liebi?,  for  example, 
when  speaking  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  (p.  168-171,  Nos.  51- 
62,  65,  69,  70,  72-74.  79,  81,  87-91, 
parallel  columns);  but  the  present 
writer  prefers  the  term  nervous  in- 
fluence (as  he  says  of  continuous  sym- 
pathy, p.  322,  J  498  a),  which  ex- 
presses his  meaning  exactly,  and  is 
exempt  from  all  hypotheses,  p.  88,  ^ 
184  6;  p.  107-110,^227-232;  p.  112, 
4  234  6;  p.  302,  ^  481  b;  p.  305,  <t 
482;  p.  309-314,  ^484-489;  p.  323- 
332,  ^  500 ;  p.  333,  ^  503 ;  p.  334,  <f 
509 ;  p.  405-412,  M38 ;  p.  530,  ^ 
837  b;  p.  547-650,  ^  863  d;  p.  661- 
663,  ^  894  fr-896 ;  p.  665-670,  ^  902 
a-m ;  p.  706-709,  i  947-951 . 
operates  upon  the  minute  structure  of 
organs,  whether  vascular,  muscular, 
dec,  and  both  by  reflex  and  direct 
action,  as  it  may  be  excited  in  one 
case  through  sensitive  nerves,  or  in 
the  other  by  causes  acting  directly 
upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  through 
which  action  upon  their  organic  states 
all  the  secreted  products,  and  all  the 
other  natural  conditions,  are  increased 
or  diminished,  or  turned  from  their 
natural  conditions,  or  again  restored, 
in  all  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  the 
direct  operation  of  all  causes  which 
disturb  its  natural  action — all  organs 
bein^  rendered  pretematurally  sus- 
ceptible of  the  influences  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  by  their  morbid  state;  and 
where  it  is  not  directly  affirmed  that 
all  the  foregoing  results  are  due  to 
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influences  of  reflex  or  direct  action  of 
the  nervous  system  upon  the  organic 
states,  it  is  so  by  an  obvious  implica- 
tion, for  brevity's  sake,  founded  upon 
the  Author's  universal  application  of 
the  foregoing  principle — and,  farther, 
the  nervous  influence  may  prove  a 
simple  excitant  or  depressant,  or,  what 
is  far  more  important,  and  distinctly 
and  variously  shown  by  unequivocal 
demonstration,  and  which  can  be  ex- 
pounded by  no  other  philosophy,  and 
which  is  fundamental  in  the  Author's, 
it  may,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
causes,  physical  and  mental,  that  bring 
it  into  preternatural  action,  undergo 
as  great  a  variety  of  modifications  as 
there  are  special  virtues  in  the  several 
causes,  remedial  or  morbific,  rendering 
it  variously  alterative,  and  from  which 
results  through  the  influences  exerted 
by  this  protean  asent  upon  the  instru- 
ments of  action  the  endless  variety  of 
changes  that  occur  in  the  solids  and 
fluids  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of 
operation  in  the  case  of  all  physical 
agents,  and  always  so  in  the  case  of 
the  Passions  or  other  caupSs  aflecting 
the  nervous  centres,  andeven  in  the 
case  of  the  direct  seat  of  action  the 
changes  in  the  direct  seat  are  apt  to 
be  consequent  upon  reflex  actions 
coming  either  through  the  appropriate 
nerves  of  the  part,  or  depend  upon  re- 
flex actions  excited  by  remote  organs, 
p.  61,  ^  133  c;  p.  63,  ^  137  d;  p.  65, 
J  143  c;  p.  66-67,  ^  148 ;  p.  101-102, 
^  201-203;  p.  106-118,  {  222-234; 
p.  125,  ^  245  ;  p.  215,  ^  395  ;  p.  226- 
227,  ^  410-411 ;  p.  230-233,  ^  422- 
427  ;  p.  250,  ^  441  <; ;  p.  262,  ^  446  a ; 
p.  264-270,  ^  446  d-447  d ;  p.  286.  ^ 
466  a,  b ;  p.  301-302,  ^  481 ;  p.  305- 
310,  ^  483-485 ;  p.  323-336,  ^  499- 
512  ;  p.  337, 338,  ^  514  c,  rf ;  p.  339- 
340.  ^  514  k;  p.  344-345,  ^  516  d. 
No.  6 ;  p.  347,  ^5l6rf,  No.  10 ;  p.  348, 
^  516  J.  No.  13';  p.  351,  ^  524  a; 
p.  366-358,  ^  526  <2;  p.  369,  ^  527 
a,  b;  p.  421-423,  ^  657-668 ;  p.  451- 
452,  i  692 ;  p.  486,  ^  750  b ;  p.  483- 
484,  ^  746  c;  p.  506,  ^  803.  804  ;  p. 
546-550,  <t  862-863/;  p.  563-566,  ^ 
889  a-g ;  p.  585,  ^  891  e ;  p.  589-690, 
^89lp;  p.  592-593,  ^89Hib;  p.  612 
-613,  ^  892i  a,  b;  p.  631-632,  ^  892 J ; 
p.  637,  ^  892^  <2,  e ;  p.Ma^648,  ^  893 
O-g;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896  ;  p.  666- 
672,  ^  902 ^-904a ;  p.  679-681,  ^  905 
a;  p.  692-695,  4  915-924;  p.  697- 
701,  <f  927-928  ;  p.  703-710,  ^  940- 
952 ;  p.  831-833,  ^  1057/-A: ;  p  862- 
864,  ^  1066 ;  p.  865-868,  ^  1067 ;  p. 
875-877,  ^  1072  a;  p.  886-891,  § 
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1077.  Also,  Rbplkx  Acrum,  Msx- 
TAL  EiianoHSt  Rbmiimal  Actio*. 
eautlta  tbe  oondition  of  all  otguac  com- 
poundt,  solid  and  floid,  inclndtiif  tbe 
blood;  «  Uw  piofiNindljr  eonconed 
in  ptlbologT  and  tbenptutiei,  4  CM, 
S8i  889,406.446  a.  451,  486,  488|, 
61S,7884,746c846,808»86S. 
amlraatoqr  spodfiatMMof tbt  niedian- 
._i_*i \wbichtboneffoaa  power 


wr  tbe  puipooa  of  ^plyfaif  it  totbo 
mterDfetation  of  tbo  modna 
of  aU  remedial  and 


agenU 

upon  paita  bejood  tbe  seat  of  tbeir 
duect  operation,  and  aleoof  Ite  limita- 
tion in  otber  eaeee  to  tbo  motornervee, 
and  aa  tbe  eaoM  of  all  tbe  pl^faiologi- 
ealebaoMin  tbo  oolida,and  of  all 
inoeaaedorotberwiae  modified  eeere- 
tiona  in  parte  not  tbe  immodlato  aob- 
jeeta  of  otber  afents  tbrangb  ita  ▼»- 


of  oiganio  pincamaa,  and  ofilsmodi- 
fieatioBa  aoeoiding  to  tbo  natoio  of  ita 
eiettinf  eaoeea,  aa  wen,  alM>,  fiwpfOT- 
ing  tbe  aubelanf  i^e  eiialepciuno  adf- 
aeting tm^ireof  tbe  Seal  and  Piindple 
of  InatSct,  p.  lOI-IOS,  ^  901-808; 
p.  106,  4  884-887;  p.  118,  ^884  ft; 
p.  116-117,  4  884/;  p.  888,4461  d; 
p.  886-887,  4  466  d469  «;  p.  890- 
896,4  468-476^ ;  p.  800,  4  478;  p. 
309-310,  4  484  ^  Nos.  6  and  6 ;  p. 
321,  4  496, 497 ;  p.  323-328,  4  499  a 
-500  m;  p.  331-^1,  4  600  <^-614  n ; 
p.  344-345,  4  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  348, 
4  516  <f,  Na  13 ;  p.  416--417,  4  649  c; 
p.  421-423,  4  657-658;  p.  465-466, 
4  715;  p. 48^-484,  4  746  c,-  p.  592- 
693,  4  891i  k;  p.  661-663,  4  894- 
896;  p.  665-670,  4  902  a-x;  p.  679 
-681,  4  905  a;  p.  703-710,  4  940- 
952;  p.  873-881,  4  1069-1075;  p. 
886-891,  4  1077;  4  111-113,  224, 
488i,  524  d,  no.  7,  891i  g,  893  «. 
nevertheless,  tbe  Author  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  fanctkms  of  organs  in 
the  organic  life  of  Animals  are  carried 
on,  like  the  analogoos  ones  in  Plants, 
Irjr  properties  inherent  in  all  paits,  and  ' 
that  the  nervoas  power  or  nervoas 
influence  contributes  nothing  more 
toward  the  functions  of  the  nutritive 
and  other  secretory  vessels  than  that 
of  exertinff  a  modifying,  or  exciting, 
or  depressing  influence  upon  them, 
through  which  the  products  are  per- 
fected in  their  character,  or  increased 
or  diminished ;  but  these  instruments 
of  life  are  constantly  liable  to  preter- 
natural influences  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  of  an  endless  variety,  and 
there  is  no  fiinction  in  tbe  natural 
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atateoftbebodty.Boc 


tbe 

884-887,44640-458; 

Ibeir 


tkapato  (p.  64-66.  4  189  ^117;  m. 
"4-887,44640-458;  B.»8,448r 
p.  483-484,  4  746  c).  while os^mb 


in  the  latter  that  t 
canied  on  Inr 

inbannt  IB  aft  parte,  p.  SS.'4  84-88; 
p.  84, 4  41. 48;  p.  64, 4  108  6;  p.  88- 
67.4148;  p.7&-7«.4l87«;p.llik 
4888;  p.8S8-SS7,4  408o-4ll:p 
884-886.4464-467;  p.  888,4488- 
46U;  p.  884,  4  476;  p.  196-888,4 


476  ks  p.  813.816b  4  488^188;  p 
817-818,4488;  p.  481-499,  4  66i. 
658;  p.488^484.4746e;  p.S58,bol7. 
Vital  PBoramBa.  OiWAinc  Lira, 
/adtt  L;  lUanmATioii,  SmimmB 
MnscLBs,  dec, /adcx  If.  4990ia,i 

is  the  agent  through  which  the  Will  and 
MenUl  Emotions  operate.  See  Will, 
Iitiex  I  and  II. ;  Miktal  Emotioits, 
and  the  individual  Pmsnons,  Index  U.  \ 
Naavooa  Power,  Index  I. 

but  there  is  an  essential  diflference  in  tbi 
influence  of  the  nervous  power  npoo 
organs  that  are  less  interested,  or  nol 
at  all,  in  the  essential  processes  of 
organic  life,  where,  as  in  voluntaij 
motion,  respiration,  contraction  of  tbi 
sphincter  musdes,  peristaltic  inov» 
ments,  the  nervoos  power  is  the  only 
immediate  stimulus  which  brings  thi 
muscles  into  action;  though  bfre, 
also,  the  motions  aro  accompltsbed 
by  inherent  powers,  p.  110,  4  833, 
and  many  of  tne  preceding  referenees. 
Also,  Vital  Properties,  Nkrvoci 
PowBR,  Index  I;  Sphincter  Mus- 
cles, Respiration,  Iris,  Cathartics, 
Index  IL 

its  development  direr/  when  the  VTiXL  m 
Mental  Emotions  operate,  or  any  dis- 
turbances afl*ect  the  nervous  centres, 
and  indirect  when  the  exciting  in- 
fluences proceed  from  other  parti 
through  sensitive  nerves  or  fibres, 
and  the  transmitted  impression  de- 
velops tbe  nervoos  influence— consti 
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tuting  reflex  action  of  the  nenrous 
■ystem  or  remote  sympathy — Tvoth 
orders  of  nerves  or  fibres  of  compound 
nerves  being  always  en^ged  in  the 
latter  case,  while  in  the  former,  when 
the  Will  and  Passions  operate,  the 
excito-motoiy  nerves  or  'fibres  are 
alone  concerned,  and  the  influence 
alone  centrifugal,  unless  the  Passions, 
as  is  common,  and  diseases  of  the 
nervous  centres,  dec.,  institute  im- 
pressions upon  distant  parts  that  are 
xeverberatea  upon  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, when  the  nervous  influence,  al- 
though direct  at  its  incipient  move- 
ment, may  establish  a  complex  circle 
of  reflex  actions,  ajid  undergo  modifi- 
cations of  its  alterative  influence,  not 
only  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
primary  exciting  cause,  but  according, 
also,  to  that  of  the  particular  natural 
constitution  of  diflferent  parts,  and 
any  present  modified  condition  of 
parts  upon  which  its  influences  may 
fell,  since,  also,  any  preternatural 
condition  of  an  organ,  whether  ren- 
deied  temporarily  so  by  disease,  or 
only  temporarily  disturbed  by  the 
nervous  influence  (as  in  sneezing 
from  a  strong  light  impinging  upon 
the  retina,  p.  327,  ^  500  t;  p.  333,  ^ 
504 ;  p.  340-341,  ^  514  /),  is  equiva- 
lent to  influences  propagated  in  a  like 
manner  by  the  action  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  and  will  modify  the 
nervous  influence  in  a  corresponding 
manner;  and  upon  this  reflected  in- 
fluence and  its  modifications  depend 
the  diseases  of  organs  that  grow  out 
of  each  other,  and  the  nature  of  the 
aflections  as  they  may  spring  up  con- 
secutively, and  in  connexion  with  the 
constitutional  nature  ofdtffcrent parts, 
or  as  they  may  conspire  together  in 
aggravating  or  relieving  the  condi- 
tions of  each  other,  p.  59,  ^  129  A,  t; 
p.  61-68,  ^  133-152;  p.  73,  ^  163; 
p.  101-102,  ^  201-202;  p.  107-119, 
\  224-234 ;  p.  282-284,  ^  451^53 ; 
p.  28^286,  ^  455 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ; 
p.  321,  ^  496,  497;  p.  323-328,  ^ 
499-500  / ;  p.  331-334,  ^  500  <^-610 ; 
p.  347-348,  ^  516  4,  No.  18,  517 ; 
p.  429-430,  ^  674  d ;  p.  526,  ^  828  d; 
p.  539,  ^  848 ;  p.  592,  ^  891i  k;  p. 
642-648,  ^  893  a-g;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
894-896 ;  p.  665-676,  ^  902  a-904  ^; 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  692,  ^  914- 
921 ;  p.  698-699,  ^  930-935 ;  p.  703- 
710,  ^  940-952  ;  p.  745-746,  ^  990^  ; 
p.  831-833,  ^  1057 /-A;  p.  838,  ^ 
1057i  ;  P  865-868,  ^  1067 ;  p.  874- 
881,  ^  1071-1075;  p.  886-891,  ^ 
1077. 
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"  exhaustion  of,*'  an  hypothesis  without 
foundation,  p.  805,  $  1041. 

when  remedies  properly  applied  (as  with 
morbific  causes)  develop  the  alterative 
action  of  the  nervous  influence,  it  is 
not  commonly  by  exciting  disease  in 
parts  which  are  the  direct  seat  of  their 
operation,  but  when  this  result  ensues 
it  is  mostly  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  directed  upon  the 
seat  of  their  operation — though  prom- 
inent exceptions  occur  in  the  case  of 
Counter-IrritanU,  p.  66-67,  ^  148  ;  p. 
336,  ^  514  b'h ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c  ; 
p.  421-423,  ^  657-658 ;  p.  483-484, 
^  746  c;  p.  522-623,  ^  827  b,  c ;  p. 
862-864,  ^  1066.  Also,  Musm,  Skin, 
Cold,  dec.,  Index  II. 

considered  in  its  slowly  progressive 
operation  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  when  brought 
into  efiect  by  agents  belonging  to 
Author's  group  of  Alteratives,  and 
analogous  means,  both  physical  and 
mental — the  same  being  also  true  of 
the  slowly  progressive  operation  of 
rooi;))ific  causes,  p.  1 1 1,  ^  233^,  233| ; 
p.  285-286,  ^  455  d-f;  p.  333,  ^  503- 
606 ;  p.  339,  ^  514  g;  p.  344-345,  ^ 
616  <i.  No.  6 ;  p.  365,  ^  551 ;  p.  366, 
^  556 ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c ;  p.  420- 
424,  ^  654-661 ;  p.  632,  ^  841 ;  p. 
647,  ^  863  d;  p.  651,  ^  877 ;  p.  668- 

669,  ^  889  m,  mm;  p.  646-649, 4  893 
e-k ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  668- 

670,  ^  902  g-m ;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  6; 

&679-681,  ^  905  a.  Also,  Sphincter 
oscLEs,  Alteratives  ;  Hydropho- 
bia, Virus  op  ;  Shall-pox,  Miasm, 
Predisposition,  Index  II. 

may  operate  profoundly  with  morbific, 
but  little  with  remedial  eflect,  long 
after  the  exciting  cause  is  withdrawn, 
p.  66-67,  ^  148,  160 ;  p.  HI,  ^  233i, 
233}  ;  p.  285-286,  ^  455  d-f;  p.  333, 
^  503-606 ;  p.  339-340,  ^  514  g,  h; 
p.  344-346,  ^  516  d,  No.  6;  p.  364, 
^  645 ;  p.  365,  ^  649,  550 ;  p.  368,  ^ 
658,  660;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c;  p. 
420-424,  ^  664-661 ;  p.  425-427,  ^ 
664-666 ;  p.  632,  ^  841 ;  p.  542,  ^ 
854  c^ ;  p.  668-669,  ^  902  g ;  p.  707 
-708,  ^  949. 

the  incorporation  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  ganglionic  systems  in  all  parts 
renders  them  all  the  constant  subjects 
of  direct  and  reflex  nervous  influence ; 
but  in  the  natural  state  of  the  body 
this  influence  is  not  strongly  pro- 
nounced, excepting  in  certain  in- 
stances, as  respiration,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  sphincter  muscles,  the 
motions  of  the  iris,  of  the  stomach 
and  intestine,  and  of  the  heart ;  but 
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otherwUe  mo^lly  so  when  morbific 
and  romediaJ  agents  and  Uie  menial 
einotionii  operate,  p.  55,  ^  llt-117; 
|i  58-59,  ^  129  fl,  i;  p.  61,  ^  133  c; 
p  62-67,  ^  135-161  ;  p.  87,  ^  177; 
p.  «8,  ^  184-185  ;  p.  101-103,  \  201- 
302,  p.  106-113,^222-234;  p.  116- 
117,  ^234/,^;  p.  263,^441  J;  p 
262-2H8,  ^  446  «-447  d ;  p  284-2(10, 
4  454-46  U  c;  p  296.  ^  476  <•;  p 
323^44,  ^  499-514;  p.  344-345,  ^ 
516  (/.No  6;  p  348.  ^516  i/.  No.  13; 
p.  350-353,  <f  524  ;  p.  354-363.  <f  526 
-630;  p  508-509,  <)  807-81 1  ;  p  537 
-539,  ^  847  c-848  ;  p.  563-565,  ^  889 
fi-/r;  P'  592-593,  M9U  it;  p^  644- 
650,  ^  893a-i;  p.  657,  ^  893  p;  p 
661-681,  ^  894-905;  p.  692-709,  ^ 
914-951  ;  p.  745-747,  ^  09Oi  a,  h; 
p,  804,  ^  1040;  p.  865-868,  ^  1067; 
p.  874,  ^  1071 ;  p  877-881,  ^  1072  ^ 
1075;  p.  886-^90,  ^  1077.  891*  y. 

Other  Btroiigl)*  marked  oxatt)pte9ofrr6cx 
acUon  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of 
an  aUerativc  nature,  occur  in  natural 
rjiutationa  of  the  bodj  from  Infnncy 
to  V'outh,  and  others  in  othv  natural 
conditiontf  to  which  the  eystcm  is  in- 
eideutally  liable,  as  iti  gestation  and 
lactation.  See  YotTTa.  Lactation, 
Uterus,  Organs  of  Gencbation, 
Milk,  Index  IL 

Uio  eniire  dependence  of  respiration 
upon  reflex  act  ion  of  the  iicrvous  in- 
llacnec  coincides  with  the  dependence 
of  ihi:  act  of  vomitinir  upon  the  same 
causation,  and  carried  by  the  Author 
through  a  chain  of  analoi^ies  consist- 
ing  of  the  various  moditications  of 
respiration,  of  vomiting  as  produced 
by  emetics  of  various  kinds,  by  to«s 
of  bloixl,  by  tickling  the  fauces,  by 
tobacco  applied  lo  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  by  pregnancy,  by  shock  of  fa  lb, 
by  mental  emotions,  A:c,,  and  the  di- 
vers inilucnces  and  results  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  other 
coincideneDS  supjilicd  by  the  iria, 
sphincter  musctca,  skin,  cold,  aup* 
positortes,  tetanus,  &c,,  which  de- 
pend upon  other  modifications  of  the 
nervous  influence  through  reflex  ac- 
tion, and  the  analogies  supplied  tn'  the 
will  in  voluntary  motion — all  carried 
to  the  interpretation  of  all  the  cHeets 
of  active  emetici  and  catharticR,  both 
remedial  and  raorbtHc,  and  by  the 
same  analogies,  their  eiTects,  when 
they  fall  short  of  vomiting  or  purging, 
or  other  proniinenl  results  that  arise 
from  larger  doses,  through  aUentttre 
influences  of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  upon  parts  beyond  the 
seat  oi'  their  direct  operation,  and 
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^against    the    chemical    and   pl>TS« 

doctrines   of  operation    througli 
sorption — and  all  this  chain  of 
giea  applied  to  the    naodus 
of  all  other    remedial    and 
causes,  physical    and    meni 
the   same   iDtcrpretation   of  all 
others  is  lostained  by  other 
dcmonstraiiofis  in  immediate 
ion  with  a  larpe  number  of  the 
things  rr  '      ,      t._67, 

p  110.<  I.H9^5H 

m;p.  34i  .  .^,  ,  .  _ .\o,  (i;p 

-348,  ^  516  «/,  No  13  ;  p,  421-IS3 
657^S« ;  p.  62fl,  0  828  d, 
533,  M41  ;  p  642-543,  ^ 
p  547-550,  ^  8«i3  d ;  p 
880  a-g ;  p  668-569,  ^  889 
p.  592,  i>  SOU  *•;  p  631-632, 
I;  p.  CC 1-063,  ^  894-4^96; 
-e72,  ^  902  ^004  6;  p  CuS>-68i 
(^  905  a;  p.  703-710,  \  940-952 
p,  631-^33,  ^  iQbl  f-gi  p 
I057f,  Also,  Stomach,  NArstAjm 
Skin,  Cold,  Shower  Bath,  TrrAxn 
Disgust,  Syncopb,  and  the  seven 
Articles  under  GEXERALiziTioir 
RErtKi  Action  op  the  NsRvoei 
System,  Ind(x  IL 

examples  of  its  effects  in  subduing  ri 
lent  inflammations,  augmenting  a] 
altering  the  natural  secretions,  ai 
of  variously  and  suddenly  modiijrii 
the  condition  of  morbid  fluid  p 
and  the  condition  of  the  bto< 
brought  into  ofie ration  hy 
Emotions,  p,  296,  ^  476  c ;  p, 
232,  ^  422  i-424  ;  p  335-33©,  %%\ 
a,b{  p  630-632,  4  892*  A ;  p  TOf 
7 10, 4  951  ^952 ;  p.  805^68.  ^  106 
p.  877-878,  ^  107^  l.  Al*-j.  Mr 
Sw£AT,  UstKK,  Food,  \VKi.i»t 
Mental  Emotions,  !ndci  II.  ; 
rJorriFUs,  Indrx  L 

is   the   exciting   cause   of  all  d 
which  spring  up  as  consequc 

each  other;  Init  the  secondary  

liona,  one  or  tnore,  may  be  very  dl 
fererit  from  the  primary,  depcn- 
inpiT-     :       ''lO  peculiar  con  slf 
ofdi  I  es,  or  pari  self  a 

p.  Gi:       ,  ,  -.3-152;   p.  109, 
p.  339^340,  ^  614  h ;    p    4«5-469, 
715-723 ;  p.  4S3-484,  ^  740  c.     M 
Causes,  Morripic  ;    iNri.AMttATio: 
Skik,  Tobacco,  Setom,  Mrr  It. 

expounds  the  philosophy  of  Mttamtd 
and  Rtrul*ton,  See  MrrAsrssti 
Index  II 

may  operate  upon  the  organic  eonctitu 
tion  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  Uiene 
upon  the  heart,  stomticlt,  ic,  %%iih 
suddenly  fatal  etfect,  through  rrlkn 
action  of  the  nervous  syatcm, 
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blows  upon  the  epigastrium,  surgical 
operations,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.,  or 
directly  through  its  sudden  and  violent 
determination  upon  the  brain,  as  in 
the  case  of  joy  and  anger,  when  it 
may  act  by  suddenly  destroying  the 
life  of  the  brain,  and  also  farther  ex- 
emplified by  the  sudden  determination 
of  syncope,  and  the  consequent  sudden 
interruption  of  pleurisy,  dec,  through 
direct  and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  equally  acts  upon  all  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  p.  107- 
111,^  226-2331 ;  p.  296,  4  476  c ;  p. 
298,  ^  476i  h ;  p.  300,  ^  479 ;  p.  301, 
^480;  p.  302,^481  b;  p.  304,^81 
g;  p.  306-308,  ^  483  b ;  p.  320,  ^  494 
dd;  p.  324,  ^  500  c,  d;  p.  334-335, 
^  509-51 1 ;  p.  402-403,  \  634-635  ; 
p.  534,  ^  844 ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a-944  a ; 
p.  707,  ^  947;  p.  709,  ^  951  b-d;  p. 
831-833,  ^  1057 f-g;  p.  858,  ^  1057J  ; 
p.  862-864,  ^  1066 ;  p.  865-868,  ^ 
1067;  p.  878-881,4  1074-1075;  P- 
887,  ^  1077.  *  Also,  Joy  and  Anger, 
Mental  Emotions;  Serpents, Vibcs 
or ;  Stomach,  Blows  upon  ;  Pain, 
Oxygen,  Opium,  Sedatives  {Aconite^ 
Neuralgia, Antispasmodics;  Brain, 
Inflammation  op  ;  Bloodletting, 
Loss  OP  Blood,  Index  IT.;  Will, 
Index  I  and  //.—Note  Q  p.  1122. 

its  opposite  influences  upon  the  sensi- 
bility of  nerves  through  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  the  cause  and 
cure  of  pain  (when  not  the  direct  result 
of  causes  operating  locally )  and  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which 
it  IS  brought  into  operation,  whether 
by  morbinc  causes,  or  sedatives,  loss 
of  blood,  &c.,  and  equally  relieved 
through  the  same  influence  by  men- 
tal emotions,  and  according  to  their 
nature,  p  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  302,  ^  481 
b;  p.  323-324,  ^  500  t;  p.  584-585, 
4  891  rf,  e;  p.  587-590,  ^  891  it-*; 
p  592-593,  k  89U  k;  p.  831-832, 
4  1057/;  p.  838,  ^  10571;  p.  862- 
864,  4  1066.  Also,  Pain,  Sedatives 
{Aconite),  Neuralgia,  Antispasmod- 
ics, Bloodletting,  Poultices,  Index 
II 

koplicd  through  alterative  influence  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  Cinchona, 
Loss  of  Blood,  and  of  other  things  of 
whose  mode  of  operation  we  are  said 
to  be  ignorant,  and  in  connexion  with 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  modus 
operandi  of  a  Seton^  and  where,  also, 
under  the  several  references,  the  or- 
ganic influences  of  remedial  agents 
through  the  instrumentality  of  nerv- 
ous action  and  the  philosophy  which 
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concerns  their  substitution  of  transk 
tory  pathological  conditions  for  the 
more  profound,  is  summarily  present- 
ed, p.  596-597, 4  892  A,  c ;  p.  676-68 1 , 
4  904  c-90b  a.  Also,  p.  67,  ^  149- 
151  ;  p.  73,  4  163 ;  p.  108-110,  ^  227 
-232;  p.  542,  ^  845  c-e;  p.  554,  ^ 
871 ;  p.  592-593,  ^  89U  it;  p.  661- 
663,  4  894-^96  ;  p.  664-665,  ^  900- 
901 ;  Bloodletting,  Remedies,  Re- 
medial Action,  Index  II. ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I. 

influences  very  profoundly  the  functions 
of  secretion  and  excretion,  whether 
brought  into  preternatural  action  by 
physical  agents,  or  loss  of  blood,  or 
mental  emotions,  and  is  always  the 
cause  of  the  redundances  that  may 
arise  and  the  changes  they  may  un- 
dergo in  parts  beyond  the  scat  of  the 
direct  action  of  physical  causes,  and 
all  other  causes  through  its  modifying 
influences  upon  the  immediate  instru- 
ments, 4  113,  224,  226,  399,  446  a, 
461,  48.5, 489,  493  cc,  512,  524,  no.  7, 
^  657-658  ;  p.  631-632,  ^  892f ;  p 
668-669,  ^  902  ^,  A;  ^  893^;  ^  943 
a,  b;  Secretion  and  Excretion, 
Bile,  Sweat,  Milk,  Weeping,  Fear, 
Jealousy,  Skin,  Kione  y,Cold,Heat  ; 
Water,  Hot  ;  Food,  Tea,  Emetics, 
Bloodletting,  Loss  op  Blood,  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Index  II. ;  Sudorifics, 
Index  I. 

exerts  the  same  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat  as  upon  other  se- 
cretions, p.  262-270,  ^  446-447 ;  p. 
807-808,  ^  1044-1045.  Also,  p.  68, 
^  152  a ;  p.  246,  ^  440  « ;  p.  250-251, 
i  441  c;  p.  335-336,  ^  512  a,  b;  p. 
339,  ^  514  h;  p.  365,  ^  889  f;  p. 
579-580,  ^  890i  d;  Organic  Heat, 
Index  I. ;  Hybbenating  Animals, 
Tea,  Index  II. 

employed  by  the  Author  to  expound  the 
dependence  of  the  first  act  of  respira- 
tion through  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  whose  centripetal  source 
is  the  skin.  See  Reflex  Action  op 
the  Nervous  System  ;  also.  Skin, 
Syncope,  Index  II. 

is  the  immediate  cause  of  syncope  as 
arising  from  loss  of  blood,  and  of 
subsequent  restoration,  and  supplies 
analogies  for  the  Author*s  doctrines 
in  relation  to  the  nervous  influence 
as  connected  with  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics.  See  Syncope,  Loss 
OP  Blood,  Mental  Emotions,  Index 
II. 

exerts  its  effects,  in  modifving  the  con- 
dition of  the  solids  ancf  fluids,  upon 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  in  develop- 
ing muscular  motion  upon  the  inai- 
U  U 
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vitlual  fibrcA.  &c  ,  p  54«  ^  109  6;  p. 
220-237,  M^  ^^1 1  ;  p  355,  ^  526 
a;  p  B04-S05,  (}  LUiO.    Also,  Causks, 

MoROiFK',  REMkPlESf,  ReUICPUI*  Ac- 
IflON,  &C  »  /«4fX  //  i    NltRV0U8  Pow- 

SK, Vital  PKOfEkTiKs,OftGiN[c  LiPt£, 
Index  J 

hardness  and  ineompreMtbiJily  of  ptilsCt 
ami  biiffing:  and  cupping  of  blood,  hi 
innaiimintionjs,  depend  upon  its  modi-^ 
f^trig  influence  upon  the  sanguiferous 
orgnrts,  while  tbe  loss  of  blocxl,  or  a 
mt'ntal  emotion,  will  quickly  cbange 
its  influence  and  render  it  subventivc 
of  those  conditions,  p  444-445,  ^  6@S 
a-/;  p.  708-710,  §  'J5l-'J5l!  b;  mis- 
tfikcn  for  Gahanijim,  §  iiVJ  AA,  A", 
4t»3  rot  893  a:  500 ^v  w/»»,  o,-  893|, 
Note  Y,  p.  1130. 

dtrect  and  fr/Tfjr,  employed  as  ihc  prin- 
cipal ba^is  in  (leiuonfftralion  of  the 
iubatantiee  existence  and  id  flatting 
ftaiuTc  of  ihe  SaW  and  Insltneltte 
Principle,  p,  873-881,  ^  1069-1075; 
p.  886-891.  ^  1077. 

dclenniTJCB  tho  act  of  roosting  and  c»f 
•lecping  in  the  erect  posture,  and  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  its  action  upon 
the  sphincter  muscles^  p.  890-SUl.  ^ 
1077,      Also,   Sphinctkr   Muscles, 

ALfEBATIVES,  SUPPOSITORIISS,  OrIBK, 

HoFB,  Indei  JL  ;  p,  8*25,  ^  .'JOO  dd. 

fecent  obsecrations  upon,  confirming 
important  principlcn  in  these  Insti- 
tutes, p  803-^08,  ^  103^-1046. 

Is  not  a  movable  substance,  171  transUii 
from  purl  to  part,  bul,  like  the  prin- 
ciple of  Li^dit,  i^  every  where  diffuHed 
through  ila  npproprialc  medium,  and, 
like  tiiat  principle,  is  brought  into  op- 
eration by  exciting  cuueca,  and  with 
every  variety  of  etTect  according  io 
the  nature  of  the  causes,  nor  ia  there 
any  greater  ditficulty  in  understand- 
ing its  imputed  modUirations  than  the 
polhrizatiun  of  light,  or  any  other  at- 
tribute!} which  the  Author  assigns  it 
than  such  as  appertain  to  Lipht,  p  80, 
^  160  A,  d;  p  84,  ^  175  A.  bh ;  p.  88, 
^  184  1 1  p  1 14-120,  4  234  f-236  ,  p 
830,  ^  500  nn;  p.  334,  ^  507  ;  p.  670, 
\  90S  k 
Nervous  System.  Sec  Nerves,  Nerves, 
Motor  ;  Nkmves,  Sensitivk,  Index  L 

anatomical  account  of,  and  of  its  uses, 
and  precautions  to  be  observed  in  ex- 
periments upon — with  a  reference  to 
Autlw>T''B  application  of  direct  and  re* 
Hef  action  of,  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  all  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct  opera- 
tion, embracing  in  thi*^  appUcalion  I  lie 
natural  interchange  of  acliotjs  among 
all  parts  which  is  carried  on  through 
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retlei  actions  of  tlM  n^nroos 

and  for  appljinip   the   eatzie 
propagation  of  di^eiLkc  from  1 
to  another,  and  ftjf  rirwoUti 
eration  of  Mental  Knuitt 
WtU  through  direct  clevel 
instrumentality   of    the 
flue  nee,  and  aa  more  fully  set 
in  other  places,  p    ^264-362,  ^  ' 
630;   p.  6G1-681,  ^  tid4--90o; 
711,  ^  91  ^-^^^'2 

perfects  or  -  i  tb«  cowl 

of  all  ot  lipoufula,  Mfj 

Huid.  inciudiug  lUe  biooU  :  m  l«w: 
found ly  concerned  in  pfttb 
therapeutics       Sec  thts  mi 

is  the  medium  through  whi< 
of  the  organic  -»^^*'' 
by  iu  reflex  n 
lations,  and,  a, 

eration  among  jtit  |*airi«,  tt^* 
ations  are  not  strotij^ly  pi 
except  in  particular  liin4;tf 
respiration,  the  niotioitii  ol 
and  intestines,  th6    moti( 
iris,  vVc  ,  or  as  brought  tnti 
special  cau8C«,  as  in  degli 
when  its  reflex  action  stjut*' 
as  excited  by  cold,  or  the 
time    of  parturition,   or    by 
Emotions  when  its  diKpUvs  arv 
various  and  stronL'i  ' 

by  the  Will;  but  t  pi 

ternatural   opcrativ. 
and  remedial  ag^etvts,  and  is  Urn 
mediate   exciting    rause    of 
and  their  cure  in  all  parts 
seat  of  the  direct  aciiort  of 
and  remedial  agerir  f 

that  ensue  upon  c 
our  Chemical  frienc 
ply  the  laws  of  the  scii 
cultiiato  to  the  modus 
mediil  and  morbific  agents, 
accept  the  absurdity  of  sup] 
all  the  foregoing  natural  m 
nervous  inlhiences  are  equ; 
cal,  ^nd  deny  to  organic  ac 
is.  Nature)  all  |»ariiripatioi 
work  of  cure,  p,  64-55,  ^ 
p.  68^9,  ^  129  a,  1 ;   p   ^l.  ^  I 
p  6S-67,  k  136-151  ,    p.  «7.  i  it 
p,  88,  ^184-185;  p   lOI-Hl 
202;  p  106-112.  ^  22'Z-2;14 
^409 it;  p.295,H^^i  :  p 
d ;  p.  262-^68,  ^  446  o-447 
-290,  MWp-46lic;  p  !i^, 
P-301.H8I  ^;p  318-:VII.H0^ 
514  ;  p.  344,  ^  516  d.  No  15 ,  p  " 
^  516  d.  No.  13 ,  p.  350-.*!53,  ^  fi: 
p.  354-^62,  ^  55^6-5110  :    p   4 
\  715-722;    ^    ^        ^ 
p  637-539,  V 
i889o-gf  p.  ....,..,..  V     ni 
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M2-660,  ^  893  a-t ;  p.  657,  ^  893  p ; 
p.  661-681,  ^  894-905;  p.  692-709, 
?  914-961 ;  p.  745-747,  4  990^  a.  b ; 
p.  804,  4  1040 ;  p.  865-868,  ^  1067 ; 
p.  874,  4  1071 ;  p.  877-881,  ^  1072  6 
-1075;  p.  886-«9(>.  ^  1077,  ^S9Hg^. 

all  remote  effects  of  the  Mental  Emo- 
tions, and  of  the  Will,  and  of  physical 
agents  applied  to  the  nerrous  centres, 
and  of  all  diseases  of  those  centres, 
and  of  the  nerves,  are  consequences 
of  the  nervous  influence,  developed  at 
first  in  a  direct  manner,  though  all  but 
the  Will  are  generally  followed  by  re- 
flex actions,  p.  107,  $  227  ;  p.  109,  4 
230;  p.  670-671,  4  902  /-903;  p. 
733-734,  ^  973-975.  Also,  Mental 
Emotions,  Sympathy  (experiments). 
Index  n. ;  Will,  Index  L  and  IL 

experiments  upon,  mostly  by  A.  P.  W. 
Philip,  to  determine  the  '*Laws  of 
the  Vital  Functions,*'  in  the  relations 
it  bears  to  the  Heart  and  Vessels  of 
Circulation,  .p.  295-310,  ^  476-485; 
p.  311-315,  ^  487-489— and  to  the 
Voluntary  Muscles,  p.  310-315,  ^  486 
-489 — and  to  the  Alimentary  Canal, 
p.  315,  ^  490, 491— and  to  the  Lungs, 
p.  315,  i  491 ;  with  practical  applica- 
tions by  the  Author  to  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  and  introduced  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  applying  them  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  eficcts  of  all  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  beyond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  action,  and  of  the 
Passions,  through  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
in  the  former  case,  and  of  primarily 
direct  and  secondarily  reflex  in  the 
latter,  and  of  the  naturally  concerted 
actions  among  all  parts,  their  disturb- 
ances of  each  other,  &c.,  ibid.,  and 
throughout  a  greater  part  of  the  work. 

the  varieties  of  sympathy  or  reflex  action 
as  conducted  through  the  medium  of 
the  nervous' system,  and  various  phys- 
iological illustrations,  p.  321-335,  ^ 
495-511 — and  the  physiological  laws 
of  sympathy  or  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system  introduced  for  the 
purpose  only  of  applying  them  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  subdivisions, 
p.  335-362,  ^  512-530. 

generalization  of  its  laws  as  applied  by 
the  Author  to  interpret  the  modus 
operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  both  physical  and  mental,  as 
aforesaid,  and  from  which  arise  all 
the  changes  in  the  solids  and  fluids 
as  a  consequence  of  the  alterative  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  nervous  action 
upon  the  various  series  of  capillary 
vessels,  and  showing  specifically  that 
this  action,  both  direct  and  reflex,  is 
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the  fundamental  cause  not  only  of 
increased  secretions  so  far  as  the 
function  does  not  depend  upon  other 
stimuli,  but  of  the  various  modifica- 
tions which  the  secretions  undergo  in 
disease,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause  by  which  the  nervous  influence 
is  excited,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
p.  230-231,  ^  422-423 ;  p.  289,  ^  461 ; 
p.  631-632,  ^  8921 ;  p.  668-669,  ^ 
902  g,  h ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a,  b.  Also, 
Fear,  Jealousy,  Wbkpino,  Tea, 
Food  ;    Wateb,   Hot  ;    Secbbtion 

AND   EXCBBTION,  MbNTAL  EmOTIONS, 

Remedial  Action,  Index  II. ;  Nbbv- 
ous  PowBB,  Sympathy,  Indix  I.  and 
IL 
exerts  the  same  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat  as  upon  other  se- 
cretions, only  in  the  former  case  it  is 
simply  an  excitant,  while  in  the  latter 
it  increases,  diminishes,  and  modifies 
their  condition  in  an  endless  variety 
of  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  exciting  causes,  p.  262-270,  ^ 
446-447 ;  p.  807-808,  ^  1044-1045. 
Also,  p.  68,  ^  152  a;  p.  245,  ^  440  <;; 
p.  260-251,  4  441  c;  p.  289,  ^  461 ; 
p.3d5-«36,^612a,^;  p.339,4514A; 
p.  365,  ^  889  g ;  p.  483-484,  ^  746  c; 

6579-580,  ^  890i  d.  Also,  Oboanic 
eat,  Index  I ;  Hybebnatino*Ani- 
mals.  Index  II. 
Bbown-Sequabd's  interesting  and  inge- 
nious discoveries  in  relation  to  spinal 
coid,  p.  802-803,  H037. 
acts  as  a  whole  in  its  natural  state  so 
&r  as  the  great  nervous  centres  are 
engaged  in  developing  motion  or 
otherwise  influencing  or  modifying 
actions  and  their  results  in  organic 
and  animal  life,  however  much  cer- 
tain parts  may  hold  a  predominating 
power,  and  the  great  sympathetic 
system  derives  a  concurrent  action 
from  the  cerebro-spinal,  and  there- 
fore experiments  made  upon  isolated 
portions  with  a  view  to  their  inde- 
pendent functions  are  liable  to  falsify 
Nature,  p.  11-12,  ^  5^  e-f;  p.  54-55, 
^  110-117;  p.  287-289,  ^  459-461 ; 
p.  292,  H73a;  p.  293,  H73c;  p. 
296-298,  ^  467i  a-A;  p.  303,  ^  481 
e-f;  p.  306-308,  ^  483  b,  c;  p.  357- 
358,  ^  590-591. 
.  mistakes  in  regard  to  reflex  action  from 
confounding  results  of  experiments 
on  trunks  of  nerves  with  those  upon 
their  expanded  extremities,  p.  338,  ^ 
514  d;  p.  347,  ^  516  d,  No.  10;  p. 
520-521,  ^826<;d  Also,  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries ^  vol.  i, 
p.  507,  56^-566. 
an  intimate  connexion  established  be- 
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Ntrfoiii   , 

twMD  tlM  oifUM  oCoifanie 

tli0  earrimMpiiial  nd  gaoflMfe  ly*- 


-117;  p.  107,  ^XH;  n.  110.  ^ 
;  n.m-M7,44M-460;  p.841 
I,  i  514MM— aod  iMDM  tiM 


DatT^bi  p. 

586itf  p.7M.>061c; 


of 

110-117; 
StS 
-888, 

wUdi 
andopon 
varioiM  other 
oC  a  ndpiooa)  oatora^  p.  8i7-M8; 
Noa.  11-18,  dee. ;  p^ 049,4889 a. 
aab|eet,Iika  an  other 
UMtkm  of  dSraei 
indnanea  npoo  ita  owa 
whan  developed  iy  the  Paaabna,  or  by 
indammatioiif  Of  iDJiifiaa,  or  BMcnanii* 
cat  orotherphjaieal  fantatiBiia  of  the 
Derfooa  eentna ;  hot  ita  oirn  afio- 
tiona  in  tUa  nmct  aie  of  diAenIt 
108,4  M>f  ^  860-858, 
J  P-  881-888, 
1 1057/,/.  AUio^NmALOUyOnun, 
9iDATiYBa,A]fTiaPAanoMca;  Bbaik, 

IvrLAMXATIOH    OF;     MuiTAL    EmO- 

noira.  Jot  amo  Ajiobb,  and  the  other 
indiTidoal  Faatioiia,  AiOfeanmnca, 
OzToBw,  Pain  ;  SaapBirre,  Viaue  or ; 
HtdrootanxcAcid;  Stomach,Blow8 
v1*oif ;  NiRTODS  PowsR,  Index  II. 

the  nervous  influence  may  he  determ- 
ined with  such  sudden  violence  upon 
the  brain  as  to  instantly  extinguish  life, 
though  doubtless,  also,  the  same  in- 
fluence is  propagated  simultaneously 
upon  all  the  organic  viscera,  p.  107- 
111,  4  828-2331;  p.  298,  4  476^  h; 
p.300,H79;  p.  801,  ^480;  p.304, 
$481^;  p. 306-808, 4 483 ^*  p. 320, 
4  494<U;  p.324,4500e,d;  p.  334- 
335,  4  509-511 ;  p.  402-403,  ^  634, 
635 ;  p.  534,  4  844 ;  p.  709,  ^  951  c; 
p.  865-868,  4  1067;  p.  879-881,  ^ 
1074-1075;  p.  887,  ^  1077.  Also, 
Joy  and  Anoir;  Stomach,  Blows 
UPON,  Index  II. 

a  cpreat  misi^pprehension  of  Marshall 
Hall*s  in  supposing  *'all  convulsive 
affections  to  he  diseases  of  the  true 
spinal  or  ezcito-motory  system,**  and 
that  **  the  spinal  marrow,  exclusive  of 
the  cerebrum,  is  the  souses  of  animal 
life,**  and  that  **  the  imtabihly  of  the 
muscles  of  organic  life  depends,  prob^ 
ably,  on  the  ^nglionic  aystem,*'  and 
his  nuatako  m  contradicting  an  im- 
portant experiment  by  A.  P.  Wilson 
Phiup,  p.  296-297,  ^  476i  b;  p.  806- 
308,$4&*,c,*  p.357-358,  ^586d; 
p.  467-^468,  i  719.  Alao,  p.  11-12, 
^  64  e,/;  p.  54-65,  «  110-117;  p. 
287-290,  f  458-46U ;   p.  292,  M73 


c;  p.M,«4n<;,4T8|8;p^M 
08, «  478  Lm  c;  PL  888,  4  «n 
p.  888,  4481  a;/;  PL  887-888,481 
i;  p.  888-881, 48814;  ^  888-88011 


8U&; 
Mbstal 


>77.4187/. 
iortheMn»da|liM 
^togbe  nee  tofieati 
in  ^iiiaiia  cfmrnmic  lil^  boC  not  t 
convfuaioiia  onieaa  esMHNi  or  dieoi 

of  Ibe  nmNW  cantiea,  p.  834, 4  808 

& 867-888,  4  fiM  d;  p.  680-881, 
U4;p.68»489,4881U;  P-7a 
-78&,4me-8l8. 

ita  painflBl  afleeliaaa,  when  wtnated  b 
I  uid  relioved  h 
lofieflexnervoi 
the  eanaibility  of  tl 
and  ahtoQ^  the  aame  h 

when  cSaniatpd  br  UMOli 

emotiona,  and  aeeowung  to  the  natai 
of  the  meana  hj  which  it  ia  bro«u|l 
into  operation,  p.  584-585,  ^  891 J; ' 
p.  587-590,  §  891  k-s;  p.  592-d9 
\  1057^.  Ako,  Sedatives  {Acomit 
Opiun,  Poulticis,  Antispasmodic 
Bloodletting,  Nervous  Powee,  / 
dex  IL 

ia  constantly  charged  with  the  nenroi 
power  or  nervous  influence,  or  wha 
ever  name  may  be  most  acceptabl 
which  is  not  tn  transitu,  a  morab 
substance,  but,  like  the  principle  < 
light,  is  every  where  difluscd  throu| 
ita  appropriate  medium,  and,  like  th 
principle,  is  brought  into  operation  1 
excitmg  causes,  while,  also,  the  pols 
ization  of  light  supplies  some  analog 
to  the  Author's  supposed  modificatioi 
of  the  nervous  influence  according  i 
the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it 
brought  into  preternatural  operatioi 
p.  114-115,  ^234  e. 

it  has  been  seen  in  a  preceding  aubdii 
sion  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  t 
determine  hj  experiments  the  sped; 
functions  of  any  part  of  the  brain  i 
of  particular  nerves  or  fibres  aa  the 
may  influence  the  organic  functioiu 
and  doubtless,  in  a  general  sense,  ih 
phenomena  as  manifested  in  healt 
and  diaease  are  entitled  to  a  lara 
ground  of  reliance,  p.  115-119,  ^  23 
7-285;  p.  809-310,  ^  484  5,  No.  5 
p. 418-414,  4  640;  p.  434,  ^  679 ;  1 
448,  f  666  d;  p  541-542,  ^  854  I 
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NexTous  System — coniinued. 

and  in  respect  to  the  question  before 
us  we  may  appeal  to  what  was  accom- 
plished by  our  predecessors  (deny  it  as 
we  may),  in  inferring  the  existence 
and  many  of  the  laws  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  from  natural 
*phenomena  alone,  p.  290,  ^  463  a,  b ; 
p.  29&-296,  ^  476  b  ;  which  brings  us 
to  the  Author*8  immediate  object — 
that  of  having  inferred  different  series 
of  excito-motory  nerves  or  fibres  of 
compound  nerves  for  the  fulfilment 
of  several  special  functions,  one,  for 
example,  for  common  sensation,  an- 
other for  specific,  a  third  for  sympa- 
tkehCy  anotner  for  voluntary  motion, 
another  for  the  glandular  organs,  <Scc., 
p.  100-103,  ^  197-204;  p.  280-283, 
<i  450-451  ;  p.  330,  ^  SOOnn;  though 
it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  inferred 
from  the  simple  phenomena  in  health 
or  disease  whether  there  be  any  spe- 
cial excito-motory  nerves  or  series  of 
fibres  destined  for  influences  upon 
the  glandular  or  other  fluid  products, 
p.  230-232,  4  422  A-424 ;  p.  335- 
336,  ^  512  a,b;  p.  630-632,  ^  892} 
b;  and  an  experiment  by  Claude 
Bernard  of  pncking  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  cerebral  ventricle  discredits 
all  analytical  conclusions  upon  the 
question  of  excito-secretory  nerves, 
but  very  greatly  so  upon  many  others 
of  a  specific  nature,  p.  792-793,  ^ 
1032  <2,  and,  doubtless,  about  the  only 
reliable  amount  of  experimental  in- 
quiry as  to  the  influence  of  the  nerves 
upon  the  secretions  was  supplied  by 
A.  P.  W.  Philip,  as  published  in  the 
London  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1815  and  1817,  ftnd  of  which  a 
summary  abstract  relative  to  our  sub- 
ject occurs  at  p.  314-315,  ^  489;  p. 
317-318,  ^  493  a-d.  Also,  p.  264,  ^ 
446  <r;  p.  289,  ^  460,  461  ;  and  Hy- 

BERNATINO  AnIMALS,  ludcx  11. 

its  mechanism  and  laws  of  reflex  action 
upon  which  is  founded  the  Author*s 
physiological  demonstration  of  the 
substantive  existence  and  self-acting 
nature  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle,  p.  873-874,  ^  1070-1071— 
and  physiological  examples  of  the  re- 
flex action,  and  of  the  Will  in  its  sim- 
ply direct  action,  and  of  the  Mental 
Emotions  in  their  operation  through 
direct  development  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence and  the  subsequent  institution 
of  reflex  actions,  and  the  application 
of  the  whole  to  the  foregoinff  object, 

.  and  to  the  explosion  of  the  doctrines 
in  materialism,  p.  874-892,  ^  1072- 
1077  ;  p  904-906,  ^  1078  g-r. 

relative  structure  and  other  physiological 


Nervous  System — continued, 

conditions  of  the  main  central  part  in 
the  infancy  of  man  and  animals,  as 
implied  bv  their  intellectual  and  in- 
stinctive habits,  respectively,  p.  892- 
895,  ^  1078 a,  6;  p.  904^906,  ^  1078 q. 

a  concurrence  of  action  between  the 
main  central  portion  and  the  Soul 
and  Instinctive  Principle,  p.  892,  ij 
1078. 

the  central  part  of,  less  subservient  to 
the  Soul  than  to  the  Instinctive  Prin- 
ciple, p.  894,  ^  1078  b;  p.  903-906, 
^  1078  q. 

its  varieties  in  the  principal  central  por- 
tion employed  to  distin^sh  the  Soul 
from  the  Instinctive  Principle,  p  896, 
^  1078  d;  p  897-898,  ^  1078  e;  p. 
903-906,  ^  1078  q.  Also,  Soul  and 
Instinctive  Principle,  Index  11. 
Neuralgia, 

its  sudden  relief  by  Aconite  when  applied 
along  the  course  of  an  affected  nerve 
demonstrative  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  remedies  through  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  the  modification  of  that 
influence  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  exciting  cause,  and  that  the  nerv- 
ous influence  may  be  determined  with 
alterative  effect  as  well  upon  the  or- 
ganic constitution  of  any  part  of  the 
nervous  system  as  upon  other  organs, 
and,  farther,  shows  that  pain  is  relieved 
by  that  influence,  p.  838,  ^  1057^. 
Also,  Antispasmodics,  Opium,  Seda- 
tives, Index  II. 
Nitric  Acid, 

applied  as  a  pediluviumt  subverts  syph- 
ilis and  hepatic  diseases,  and  increases 
the  secretion  of  bile,  through  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  p.  530,  ^  837  c — ^while 
"  our  astonishment  is  great  that  the 
bile  is  not  more  frequently  afiected 
by  the  various  medicinal  agents  put 
into  the  stomach** — but  far  less  so 
than  that  the  highly  irritable  heart 
should  escape,  were  there  any  found- 
ation for  the  doctrine  of  operation  by 
absorption,  p.  527,  ^  829.  Also,  Sul- 
phuric Acid;  Lead,  Acetate  op; 
Silver,  Nitrate  or ;  Opium,  Cold, 
Index  IL 
Nitrous  Oxide  Gas, 

employed,  in  connexion  with  oxygen 
and  other  things,  to  show,  in  part, 
upon  chemical  grounds,  that  anaes- 
thetics are  not  alMorbed,  but  that  they 
produce  their  constitutional  effects 
through  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system — the 
philosophy  being  the  same  as  in  res- 
piration when  the  reflex  action  is  ex- 
cited by  an  inappreciable  irritation  of 
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the  pulmoDarj  mucous  tUiuCt  P*  522- 
6*i3,  ^  827  b-di  p  86^864,  {  1066. 
AUo,  Rb«pibitiow,  Emictic»,  Stom- 
ach* Oxygen,  Index  11. ;  KitRvots 
PowKiif  Index  I.  and  IL 

Ncx  YovKA.     Sec  Uydbocyaxic  ActOi 
Index  11 


Odors, 
the  pby«iolo^  of  vomiting  from,  &c  , 
through  reflex  action  of  th«  Hfifvous 
sjBictii,  cmptojcd  bj  the  Author  in 
iUufllraling  the  tnoduB  openmiti  of  all 
morbific  and  remedial  agentB  through 
alterative  iniluencc»  of  direct  ajid  re- 
flex nervous  action ,  and  for  the  aamo 
purpose,  also,  and  to  show  how  an 
enJLcfls  variety  of  impressions  from 
eltrrhi  C3U8C'S  and  upon  various  partji, 
and  from  various  causes  incapable  of 
absorption  or  chemical  action,  and 
coming  from  mental  as  well  as  phjs* 
ical  sources,  will  institute,  through 
complex  circles  of  rellrx  actions,  a 
common  ultimate  cflTcct,  such  a*  vom- 
iting, or  other  results,  and  how,  when 
instituted  by  mental  emotions,  the 
imprefi«ion  which  is  primarily  made 
upon  a  distant  part  wil I  institute  retlcx 
actions  that  rcault  in  violent  manifeal- 
ations — ail  of  which  is  exeniplifieil  in 
the  case  of  oflcnsive  odors  in  their 
production  of  vomiting,  whose  pri- 
mary impression  is  made  upon  the 
olfactory  nerve,  and  thus  transmitted 
to  the  brain,  from  whence  the  nerv- 
ous inOuence  is  propagated  upon  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  which 
U  irritates  after  the  manner  of  an 
ca)ctic,  when  this  impression  is  re- 
turned to  the  nervous  centres  and 
ihenco  reflected  upon  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  muscular  coat  of  the 
ttomach,  the  fonner  of  which  are 
thrown  into  convulsive  action  and 
the  action  of  the  latter  violently  rc- 
vcrsei] — and  again,  when  a  strong 
light  gives  rise  to  sneezing,  whose 
primary  impression  is  made  upon  the 
retina,  when  the  nervous  inSuence  is 
reflected  from  the  brain  through  ex- 
cito-rootory  fibres  of  the  nasal  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  upon  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  which  it  irri- 
tates after  the  manner  of  snuif,  when 
this  impression  is  returned  to  the 
nervous  centres  through  sensitive 
fibres  of  the  same  nasal  branch,  and 
thence  reflected  with  convulsive  eifcct 
upon  the  aI>dominat  muscles,  but  in  a 
dilTercnt  manner  from  the  odor^and 
again,  as  an  otfensive  spectacle  givt-s 


Odors — fonti  nued. 

rise  to  vomiting,  the  nitionalc  bell 
the  same  as  that  for  the  odor^  vt 
the  diiTerence  that  in  the  case  of  tin 
spectacle  the  primary  iihpressioQ,  ai 
in  the  case  of  sneezing,  comes  througl 
the  optic  nerve — or  yet  a^itit  as  whei 
the  mind  itself  will  occasion  vomitiii( 
by  calling  up  tbo  recollection  of  tbi 
odor  or  the  spcct  v 
In  the  only  agei 
remaining  procc^»  ,.,^ 
other  cases — these  aiuilo^i 
numerous  others  supplied  I, 
affections  of  the  tniDd,  oind  along 
their  morbific  and  curative  efTe 
being  then  carried  by  the  Author 
vomiting  a^  produced  by  blows 
the  head  or  cpig:^-'-'^  -^  -ion,  or  by 
ritating  the  faur 
water,  or  by  ui-^  ;    ft 

arising  from  irritations  of  t] 
or  kidney,  dc,  and  all  consit 
connexion  with  the  itiorbi&c 
tivc  effects  upon  internal  organs 
cold  applied  la  the  surface  or  *M 
increases  the  scKrrction  of  unnfli, 
many  other  anajogatis  tbi 
the  dcmonstrattoM  supplied 

analogies,  w hich,  in  all  the       

cases,  inevitablv  turns  upon  direct 
reflex  action  of  tlie  norvous  »j- 
applied  to  the  intcry^r-  tf 

the  same  rationale,  of 
cflet-is  which  flow  froi.,  i^j, 
of  all  other  morbilic  and 
agents  of  a  tangible  nature; 
mately  employed  in  demons) 
substantive  existence  and  s< 
nature  of  the  Soul  and  Instj 
Principle,  p.  324,  ^  600  c;  p  3' 
328,  ^  500  i-m;  p.  340-^^1,  ^  S 
l-m  ;  p  522-524,  ^  S27  Ih^  ;  p 
<f  837  I;  p  534,  ^  844;  p,  eai 
^  8021  h;  p  566^670,  ^  S>02  i 
703^-705,  ^  94CU945  ;  p.  707, 
p,  709-710,  ^951-952;  p. 
^  l(Mi7 ;  p.  888-890,  ^  1077. 
Gen'eraux^tion  or  Rcfliix  Actio! 
Index  H 

their  presence  in  the  accretions  mpplii 
no  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  ri        " 
action  by  absorfition,  n  520,  6 
p  523-524,  ^  827  if, 

0%U  Castok, 

its  special  action  upon  \" 

alterative,  and  its  gr 

p  653,  M*?2;  p.  66n   .. 

p  834,  k  1057  /;  p   853,  ^  |OeO. 

as  an  adjuvant  to  Calomel  and  filne  PiQ 

one  of  the  best,  p  834,  4  1067  / ; 

t439,  ^  105a  a;   p.  84&-^46,  ^  10M 

w,  m   p  847,  if  1058  q;   p  84S, 

1058/;  p.  853,  ^  1060 

as  a  remedy,  in  small  and  refteatfil  ilnar^ 
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Oil,  Castor — ctmtimied. 

for  habitual  constipation,  p.  366,  ^ 
656  b;  p.  655,  ^  872 ;  p.  668,  ^  889 
m ;  p.  834,  ^  1057  /.  Also,  Altsra- 
TiTKs,  Index  IL 

best  cathartic  in  scarlet  fever,  p.  843,  ^ 
1058  A. 

should  be  exhibited  in  carefully  regu- 
lated doses  throughout  the  progress 
of  many  diseases,  and  at  the  advanced 
stages  of  all,  and  for  its  gradually  al- 
terative effect,  p.  555,  ^  872;  p.  568- 
669,  ^  889  m;  p.  834,  ^  1057  /. 

possesses  a  soporific  virtue,  p.  834-835, 
(f  1057  /. 

time  for  its  administration  compared 
with  other  cathartics,  p.  570,  {  889 
n;  p.  835,  ^  1057/. 

injected  into  the  circulation,  and  why  its 
effects  in  that  case,  or  in  other  similar 
examples,  prove  nothing  in  behalf  of 
the  supposed  operation  of  remedies  by 
absorption,  p.  529-530,  ^  837  a,  b ;  p. 
675-676,  ^  904  6;  p.  677,  ^  904  e. 
Oil,  Croton, 

its  operation,  as  a  cathartic,  when  sim- 
ply  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  drop,  illustrates  the  principle  of 
continuous  sympathy  (or,  as  the  Au- 
thor prefers,  continuous  influence^  p. 
322,  f  498  a),  the  impression  being 
propagated,  as  in  leeching  the  anus 
or  septum  nasi,  continuously  along 
the  mucous  tract,  being  equivalent  to 
the  direct  passa^  of  a  cathartic,  or 
any  other  irritation,  while,  also,  the 
impression  thus  produced  upon  the 
tissue  establishes  an  alterative  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  modified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting 
cause,  and  which  is  the  common  result 
of  continuous  sympathy,  p.  58,  ^  129 
/;  p  322-323,  ^  498  a-g ;  p.  343,  ^ 
516  d ;  p.  344-345,  No.  6 ;  p.  526,  ^ 
828  d.  Also,  Medical  and  P&ysiologi- 
cal  Commentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  494-513; 
p.  569-574 — and  the  logical  mind  will 
readily  perceive  that  this  is  analogous 
to  the  refiex  actions  that  are  generated 
by  impressions  made  by  Mental  Emo- 
tions upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  when  they  give 
rise  to  vomiting  and  purging,  and  ap- 
ply the  whole  to  the  interpretation  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon 
parts  beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct 
effect  to  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  while,  also,  the  coin- 
cidences in  effects  between  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  causes  will  as  readily 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
morbific  and  remedial  effects  of  Men- 
tal Emotions  are  equally  as  those  of 
the  physical  causes  owing  to  the  same 
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versatile  nervous  influence.  See 
Odobs,  Fbar,  Disgust,  Mental 
Emotions,  Index  II  Also,  ^  1088  M 
for  like  reason,  when  cathartics  fall 
rather  short  of  developing  the  full 
reflex  influence  that  is  necessary  to 
th^  cathartic  effect,  chewing  a  little 
Rhubarb  will  often  speedily  and  ef- 
fectually determine  the  result.  See 
Cathartics,  Index  II. 
the  foregoing  principle  is  exactly  the 
same  as  when  reflex  actions  are  in- 
stituted and  progressively  increased 
in  force  by  inflammation  of  any  part 
when  propagated  continuously  from 
an  isolated  point,  p.  343,  (^blh  d;  p. 
526,  ^  828  d ;  jp.  663-564,  ^  889  a. 

Opium— continued  from  Index  /, 

*'  it  is  very  aingular  that  a  pill  of  opium, 
administered  by  the  stomach  at  ni^ht, 
will  be  vomited  up  in  the  morning, 
after hamng produced  its  narcohe  effect'' 
— explain^by  the  Author  through  its 
development,  by  simple  contact  with 
the  stomach,  of  an  alterative  reflex 
nervous  action — as  is  also  the  **  very 
mtnute  quantity  which  always  pro- 
duced in  a  Physician  a  scarlet  efflo- 
rescence over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body*^ — the  former  having  its  close 
analogy  in  the  constitutional  results  of 
the  first  contact  of  food  with  the  stom- 
ach, and  the  latter  in  the  eruptive  affec- 
tions consequent  upon  intestinal  disor- 
ders, along  with  analogous  examples 
supplied  by  Strychnia,  Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  Hyoscyamus,  Atropia,  and  To- 
bacco—carried to  the  interpretation  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  morbific  and 
remedial  agents  upon  parts  beyond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  opieration  through 
alterative  influences  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  p.  672-674,  ^ 
904  b.  Also,  Sedatives,  Food,  Skin 
(eruptions  of),  Suppositories,  Nar- 
cotics, Nervous  System,  Index  II. 
conclusions  from  experimental  applica- 
tions of,  made  to  the  nervous  centres, 
stomach,  and  skin,  that  its  effects  are 
produced  in  all  the  cases  by  alterative 
influence  of  direct  or  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  same 
philosophy  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
all  other  remedial  and  morbific  causes, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  and  u 
show  that  the  nervous  influence  ncc 
essarily  undergoes  modifications  in 
its  nature  according  to  the  nature  of 
iU  exciting  causes,  p.  301-303,  ^  481 ; 
p.  306,  Exp.  21 ;  p.  309-310,  ^  484  b, 
Nos.  6,  6.  Also,  p.  107-109,  ^  227- 
230;  p.  59^-^93,  ^  89U  k;  p.  670- 
675,  ^  902  /-904  b. 
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experinientfi  with,  by  Volimanm  and 
others*  showing  the  difitinclion  be- 
tween the  trunks  of  nerves  and  their 
expanded  extremities,  and  how  the 
skin  is  rendered  by  narcotization  and 
other  causes  a  very  sensitive  source 
of  convuUions,  and  introduced  by 
Author  to  expound  the  tnodus  ope- 
randi  of  blisters,  setons,  mercury, 
iodine,  miasms,  and  other  agents  ap< 
plied  to  the  skin  through  ' --  : 
inlluences  of  reflex  ncrvui 
p.  308-310,  ^484-486;  p  Li:..  .  i 
d;  p  338,  ^  614  d;  p.  348,  ^  516  d. 
No.  13.  AIbo,  SKtif,  Gold,  Sctok, 
CouNTEH- Irritants,  &^c.,  Initx  IL 

in  prcMlocing  no  astringency,  but  in  re- 
straining colliquative  sweats,  check- 
ing Iho  secretions  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
6ic,,  iltustratcs  the  modus  operandi  of 
true  ArrRiNGEKTs  tlirough  alterative 
ujflyence  of  reflex  action  of  nervous 
system,  p  422-423,  ^  658 ,  p.  577,  ^ 
8^  o;  p  592-593,  ^  89lM  Also, 
Silver,  Nitrate  of  ,  Lear,  Acetate 
OP  ;  SuLPUURic  Acid,  Cold,  Ipecac 
UAMi A.  Ebuot,  Indtz  U  ;  ■§  8i»t>  h, 

overcomes  spaainu  by  developing  a  coun- 
teracting reflex  nervous  inllucnee,  p. 
592-503,  ^  89U  k.  Also,  Antispas- 
Momcfi,  CoFPRE,  Cold,  Skiv,  Index  //. 

relieves  pain,  situated  internally,  through 
sedative  influence  of  rellex  action  of 
nervous  system  upon  the  senKibility 
of  the  expanded  nervc«,  which  is 
fMjually  true,  alifD,  of  all  other  seda- 
tives of  active  virtues,  of  loss  of  blood, 
&c.,  and  of  mental  ematiortis  thrnngb 
their  direct  development  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  nervous  mfiucnce,  p  587- 
61*0.  ii  691  k-si  p  592-593,  ^  8i»l  k; 
p  S3 1-^33,  ^1057/,  p  838.^10574. 
Also,  p.  630-52 U  ^  826  f/,'  and  Seda- 

TI V  E6  {Acomtc),  B LOO DLETTINCJ.PO If  L* 
TICKS,  RCUEDIAL   AcTION,   ANTISPAB- 

uonics,  index  H  ^  Nervous  Power, 
Index  I  and  II 

in  relieving  pain  or  spastns  depending 
upon  wounds,  and  locally  applied* 
may  act  mostly  like  warm  poultices 
by  simply  diminishing  the  senHibility 
and  irritability  of  the  paft^  and  thus 
arresting  the  morbific  reflex  nervous 
action,  but  also  by  generating  a  coun- 
teracting reflex  nervous  influence,  p 
592-690,  ^  89U  k;  p.  6«2-683,  ^ 
905  b 

commended  aUivc  all  other  remedies, 
and  contrasted  with  Dloodletiing,  p 
684,  <i  891  c,d;  p  T18-719,  ^  859  h 
Also,  Ociej*.  Index  /,  for  iu  special 
uses 

compounded  with  ffiecactianba,  tl»e  re- 
flex nervous  Influence  is  ho  modified 


Opium — continiui, 

that  the  secretions  of  tbe  li 
kidney  arc  less  restrained,  and 
ing  promoted,  besides  other  wcU- 
known  f>eeuharit]es  of  action,  whieh 
illustrate  the  manuer  in  wtueh  the 
nervous  influence  is  modified  aceorj- 
ing  to  the  particular  virtue*  of  the 
cause,  physical  or  mentals  by  whirh 
it  is  brought  into  operation,  p.  692- 
593.  <)  mii  k.  AUo,  jRAtoesY,  U- 
dtx  II ;  Nervous  Powxr,  Initt  i 
and  IL 
Orga  NIC  An A.LVSIS— conUnueil  (wm  isda 
I. 

allowed  by  Lehman  n  to  tie  mrrctUlfe, 
p  779-782.  ^  102^1030. 

quant itatttc,  surrounded  by  diAic«ltie«i 
ilntL 

qualitaiiv€^  opposed  by  inmpeiabl«  ob- 
stacles, p,  782.  ^  1030. 

of  the  blood  and  tissue^  imposcihle,  ^ 
780,  781,  ^  1039,  1030. 

fruitless  in  morbid  conditions  by  itoowa 
admissions,  p  782,  ^  1030 
OnoAmc  Beinus — continoed  from  hin 
/, 

the  fundamental  distinction  botveen 
Antmuls  and  Plants  eerliflcd  \tf  the 
inioroseope,  p.  815,  ^  1052 

a  question  as  to  their  origin,  p  162-191, 
\  3501  g-n  ;  p  9 10-9  n ,  if  1083. 

their  relation  to  external  objects,  aod 
how  the  connexion  obtains,  p  3V$- 
400,  ^  62&-630— and  w  hat  th«  Met- 
ence  in  this  respect  tietweea  Aidmudt 
and  Plants,  p  399,  ^  628 

die.  nothing  else,  p.  401,  ^031 
Organic  Cuemistrv — continued  from  In- 
dex /,. 

what  Lchmann  thinks  of  its  ptrospecti 
and  of  the  past,  p.  770-782,  ^  10281 
1030. 

allows  that  Physip)'^ '^^  ^"''  Pathology 
have  hut  little  or  ;  ]  lupe  from 

it,  p  779-782.  <^  l- 

allowed  to  be  unavailiibk  tti  praefcical 
medicine,  p.  796,  ^033  A 

confesses  its  *' weakness  and  iDcapad* 
ty,\p  782.^  1030 

apoiocixes  for  its  failure,  p  77l>-782^  ^ 
1029,  1030, 

as  applied  to  digestion,  admitted  by 
dii^tinguished  ad%'ocates  Ihat  there  is 
sotnethmg  more  than  Chemistry  in  it, 
p  162-153.  ^  345-348;  p  160-161, 
Nos.  12- 15  X  68-60  i  p  163-164, 
Nob  21x66;  p  168-170,  Nos  34- 
38x83-871;  p.  171,  No*  41x99. 
parallel  eolumns. 

a  cause  of  its  supposed  eonnexioD  with 
Mfdictne,  p.  798,  ^  1034 

its  complatnt  against  Vltalists,  n  7 
7119,  ^  1034 

charges  Physicians  with  greater  homago 
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than  it  thinlui  it  deierves,  and  lays 
something  of  the  blame  of  its  failure 
to  their  confidence  in  its  promises,  p. 
781,^  1030;  p.  808,^  1034. 
the  Author  greatly  indebted  to  it,  p.  207, 
^376i6;  p.  801,  ^  1035. 
Oroakic  Heat— continued  from  Index  I. 
Also,  Ck>iiBusnoN, 
farther  observations  upon,  confirming 
the  Author's  former  demonstrations 
of  its  independence  of  chemical  laws, 
p.  807-812,  ^  1043-1049. 
experimental  demonstration  by  Brown- 
Sequard  of  being  liable  to  sudden  in- 
fluences in  circumscribed  parts  by  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system,  sus- 
taining the  present  writer's  opinion 
of  its  being  a  secreted  product,  and, 
like  all  other  secretions,  subject  to 
influences  by  direct  and  reflex  nervous 
action,  p.  807,  ^  1044  a.  Also,  p.  68, 
^  152  a ;  p.  246,  ^  440  « ;  p.  250-251, 
^  441  c ;  p.  262-270,  ^  446-447 ;  p. 
335-336,  ^  512  a,b;  p.  339,  ^  514  h; 
p.  365,  ^  889  ^ ;  p.  579-580,  ^  890^  d. 
Also,  Hybebnatino  Animals,  Jjulex 
J  I. 
liable  to  local  exaltations  by  direct  devel- 
opment of  nervous  influence  from  in- 
juries or  other  aflections  of  the  nerves, 
p.  259,  ^  443  6 ;  p.  264-270,  ^  447  a-d 
— the  causation  being  then  exactly 
the  same  as  when  the  gastric  juice 
and  the  pulmonary  mucus  are  in- 
creased in  quantity  by  the  nervous 
shock  incident  to  a  division  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  p.  289,  ^  461 ; 
p.  293,  ^  473  a,  No.  2.  Also,  Bbain, 
Inflammation  op  ;  Mental  Emo- 
tions, the  individual  Passions,  Sym- 
pathy {Experiments  to  determine fJjrc.). 
cannot  be  one  theory  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat  in  health,  and  another 
for  disease,  p.  271,  ^  447/ 
diflerent  in  diflerent  parts,  according  to 
the  vital  constitution  of  each,  extend- 
ing even  to  plants,  p.  260,  ^  445  a-b; 
p.  270,^  447  <2;  p.  808,  ^1045.  Also, 
p.  61,  ^  133  fl,  b;  p.  62-63,  ^  135-137; 
p.  97-98,  ^  190,  191. 
Dr.  Kane's  experience  relative  to,  sus- 
taining the  Author's  philosophy  of  its 
dependence  upon  vital  laws  as  set 
forth  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1-78,  and,  in 
continuation,  in  these  Institutes,  p. 
234-279. 

influenced  by  constitution,  p.  609,  ^ 
1047.  Also,  p.  68-69.  ^  163^156  ; 
p.  248,  ^  441  b;  p.  255,  ^  441i  a; 
p.  257-258,  ^  442  a,  A ,-  p.  259-260, 
^  443-445  b ;  p.  262,  ^  445/;  p.  271 
-273,  ^  447  ^,  A ;  p.  275.  $  447^  b; 
p.  384, 4  585  £,  d,  589 ;  p.  891, 4  603. 


Organic  Heat — continued. 

influenced  by  habit  of  exposure  and 
by  Climate,  p.  809,  4  1047.     Also, 
p.  256,  4  441  i  a-c;  p.  257-258,  ^ 
442  a-d;    p.  363,  ^  535-540;    p. 
394-396,^615-621. 
influenced  by  Mental  Emotions,  p. 
271,  ^  447/    Also,  Fear,  Shame, 
Mental  Emotions,  Index  II. 
less  dependent  upon  food  than  other 
secreted  products,  p.  810-812,  ^ 
1048-1050.      Also,  p.  245,  246,  ^ 
440  e ;  p.  248-262,  {  441  c-445  g. 
suddenly  exalted  upon  the  surface  by 
•   contact  of  food  with  the  stomach, 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system.     See  Food,  Shame,  Love, 
Fear,  Index  II. 
arctic  and  tropical,  compared  as  it 
respects  food,  p.  810-812,  ^  1048- 
1050.     Also,  p.  248-252,  ^  441  c. 
in  its  relation  to  clothing,  fire,  alcohol, 
fat,  blubber  oil,  p.  809-812,  ^  1047 
-1050.      Also,  p.  239-243,  ^  440 
a-<;  p.  245,  246,  ^  440  e;  p.  247, 
4  440  f ;  p.  256,  ^  44U  c;  p.  257- 
259,  4  442. 
tea,  the  great  arctic  resource  for  the 
generation  of  heat  under  the  pro- 
longed influence  of  cold,  p.  811,  ^ 
1049. 
Organic  Lipe — continued  from  Index  /., 
recent  experiments,  showing  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  properties  of  organic 
life  and  the  nervous  power,  and  sus- 
taining the  Author's  philosophy  upon 
this  subject,  p.  803-804,  ^  1039  ;   p. 
805-806,  4  1041.    Also,  Vital  Prop- 
erties, Vital  Principle,  Index  /. ; 
Iris,  Index  II. 
Organic  Products,  Morbid, 
each  variety  has  always  a  special  path- 
ological cause,  conforming  in  principle 
with  the  natural  products,  and  when 
not  the  result  of  direct  local  action  of 
physical  agents,  every  change  depends 
upon  alterative  influences  of  either 
direct  or  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  exerted  upon  the  instruments 
of  organic  processes,  and  equally  so 
from  the  operation  of  Mental  Emo- 
tions as  from  external  and  internal 
exciting  causes  of  a  physical  nature, 
4  52;?109/»;4113;  <^224;  ^226; 
4  409  d;  p.  226,  ^  409  k;  p.  228,  ^ 
415 ;  p.  230-233,  ^  422  6-427 ;    p. 
285-287,  4  455  6-458  ;  p.  289,  ^  431 ; 
p.  296,  4  476  e ;  p.  302,  ^  481  6;  p. 
486,  if  682  b ;  p.  452,  (f  693 ;  p.  478- 
479,  4  740-74k ;  p.  483-484,  ^  746  c ; 
p.  531,  4  838-840 ;  p.  536-539,  ^  847 
e-h;   p.  630-632,  ^  8921  b;  p.  666- 
672,  i  902  6-904  b;  p.  679-681,  ^ 
905  a  ;  p.  703-710,  ^  940-952.    Also, 
Sbcestion  and  Excretion;   Rcme- 
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i»tjiL  Action,  xttbdiviritm  Mentjil 
EMOTtoN«;  Fejik^  Jbalouby,  Food, 
Tea,  KiDNKV,  SitfK,  Cold,  Weeping, 
Sv»i*ATjiy  (Ihe  Experiments  upon 
Brain  oiul  Spinal  Cord),  Index  IL; 
NEHVoua  PowtR,  Index  J.  and  IL 

Organs, 

the  philosophy  concemed  in  their  devel- 
Dpmcnt  and  other  natural  chances, 
from  the  embryo  to  old  age^  as,  auso, 
the  cfiaentia)  philosophy  of  their  die* 
eases  and  their  cure,  p.  36-49,  if  63- 
80;  p  my  i}  144-147;  p.  68-69,  ^ 
!53-159;  p.  3rJ-380,  ^  576-578;  p. 
40  l-4i>2,  ^  633 ;  p.  67!M>81,  ^  906  a. 
AUo,  Uterus,  Organs  or  Genera- 
tion-, Lactation,  Prbo?<ancy,  Index 
II ;  Yolth,  Nervous  Power,  hidcx 
I  and  II 

Oroans  of  Generation, 

supply  an  endless  variety  in  ihe  in- 
fluencrs  which  they  exert  lliroygh 
their  development  of  natural,  iiior- 
bific,  and  reiiiedia!  conditions  of  ro- 
flcjt  action  of  the  ncnous  system, 
both  in  an  independent  sense  and  as 
compounded  with  other  nervous  in- 
fluences that  spring  from  atleuduil 
mental  emotions,  and  serving  ai  a 
frfiilful  source  of  interpretation  of  the 
ciffxns  *jif  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
and  of  the  no  less  wonderful  manner 
in  which  the  nervous  influence  is 
propagated  through  particular  excito- 
motory  nerve  a  as  it  rnay  be  developed 
in  all  the  cases  by  certain  physical 
impressions,  or  by  passion,  and  as  the 
will  may  often  interpose  its  modify- 
ing mandates,  or,  again^  as  the  retlcx 
ni!r\oiis  power  may  bcdevcloped  alone 
by  the  independent  influence  of  the 
generative  organs,  and  thus  brought 
into  unusual  and  unintcnnitting  op- 
eration upon  the  universal  organism 
(after  the  manner  ex  plained  in  sections 
under  Alteratives  and  Sphincteb 
Mi^scLCs,  Indrx  IL\  and  rendered 
the  essential  cause  of  the  physical 
and  moral  cliantres  which  mark  the 
transition  of  Childhood  into  Youth, 
ycl  inlermingting  this  organic  in- 
fluence of  reflex  nervous  action  with 
those  transitory  ones  that  have  a 
common  parentage  through  the  men- 
tal emolrone  that  arc  incident  to  the 
same  organic  influence,  and  display- 
ing themselves  in  a  great  variety  of 
familiar  ways — and,  fmally,  as  ihey 
manifest  thmr  ascendency  in  the 
pregnant  female  by  directing  the  re- 
Hex  ner\'ous  action  with  nauseating 
eifect  u\mn  the  stomach,  and,  as  par- 
turition npproacbes,  increase  its  alter- 
ative influence  already  established  up- 


Organs  of  Generation — ttmtimu^ 

on  the  xDommarj  glands,  and,  thruof h 
a  perpetual  determination  of  tint  in- 
fluence upon  them,  maintaiD  an  os- 
ceasing  secretion  of  milk,  now  aisd 
then  disturbed  by  inetital  emocioiB, 
till  the  uterine  organs,  retutnuig  to 
their  wonted  function  of  tncnsLraa- 
tion,  generally  cease  to  propa^^te  the 
requisite  influence  to  the  iserrcits 
centres — a))  of  vhicb  is  applied  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  modiia  OH^ 
andi  of  remedial  and  morbifie  aM^^| 
physical  and  mental,  tbrougb  ^H^ 
but  exactly  analogoua  infloezices  of 
the  same  reflex  or  oireet  action  of  tb» 
nervous  system,  and  agtiintt  the  dbtm- 
ical  and  other  physical  hypotbeat^^ 
56.^120, 131  ,  p.  61.  ^  133^;  p  «7, 
U77;  p.  m,^233t;  p.  1H-US,« 
234  c ;  p.  1 1 7-120. ^ 234  •  >-^5  p  »I 
-232,^124,  p.330,^  15- 

336,  ^  512  a.  6;   p.  :t.  ,  p. 

397,  ^  623i,      EaiOTJuN^,  Alii*a- 

TIVES,  ANTlMOltr,   L»eTATlO»,  Mill, 

WEEeiMo,  Sphijscter  **  To- 

bacco, Love,  FtAR,  J  'x\> 

NEV,  Skin,  RoosTi.v»i, 
Osborne,  Dr. — on  neglect 
in  pneumonia,  p.  76 1 
Ovum — continued  from  Index  I^ 

its  development  exacts  from  U 
Chemical  Physiologists  an  adi 
of  ita  dependence  upon  a  Vital 
ciple-,  and  a  concession  of  th« 
ground  of  Vital  Solidism,  p.  ^' 
64  e~g — nay,  more,  to  the  cxi 
transcendentalism^  p>  40,  ^  64  i;  p 
86-86,  ^75  if. 

embraces  the  potential  whole  of  mcti' 
morphic  animals,  and  which  detenn* 

ines  ail  their  r^ r--      -    -  ^ifdt^j" 

tinguishtht  ipl^l 

the  Soul*  p  TH^ 

the  same  principle,  ini  :yi 

other  facts,  confutes  ti  Ij ' 

of  a  **  primordial  cell,"  p.  cil;^^lS,  ♦ 
1051  ^»-1032. 
OiYCEN^ — contiimed  from  Indes  /, 

considered  farther  in  its  supposed  caoi^ 
tion  of  the  circulation  at  the  blood,  p 
817^23,  ^  1054-1065. 

employed,  upon  chcmiraT  princirTet, 
along  with  other   cor>  U 

show  that  Anmstbettc^  ,  hdr 

elTccts  through  altcrativr  iniiut  i  cr  of 
reflex  action  of  the  ner\aus  sjstoii — 
their  modus  operr^^^'  >■-■--  "i-  run* 
as  concerned  in  t  i  ^^l|- 

ration,  where  the  ex- 

cited by  an  inappreciable  imt&tion  of 
the  pulmonary  mucous  ttsfsiie,  «^hile 
in  the  case  of  I^n^athetic^  the  ii>- 
Jluenee  is  profound^  and  of  soch  a 
peculiar  nature  aa  to  del«nnme  ihi 
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Oxygen — eonHnued. 

nervous  influence  upon  the  expanded 
nerves  and  no  other  parts,  and  impart 
to  it  a  modification  capable  of  abolish- 
ing, temporarily,  common  sensibility, 
p  523-^23,  ^  827  Ind;  p.  862-864, 
^1066.  Also,p.  111,^238};  p.  214 
-216,  ^  234  e-g ;  p.  380,  4  500  n ;  p. 
661-663,  ^  894-896;  p.  679-681,  ^ 
905  a ;  and  Neubiloiji,  Opium,  Anti- 
spasmodics, Pain,  Sbdativbs  {Aco- 
mte)y  Skin,  Kidney,  Cold,  Respira- 
tion, Emetics,  Stomach,  Index  11. ; 
Nbbvous  Power,  Youth,  Index  1. 
and  11 


P. 

Pain — continued  from  Index  /., 

a  very  anreliable  symptom,  ofleh  leading 
to  mistakes  in  practice,  p.  584,  ^  891  c; 
p.  587-689,  ^  891  k-p;  p.  718-721,  ^ 
960  a.     Also,  Opium,  Index  II. 

illustrates,  by  the  requisite  variety  of 
treatment,  the  modifications  or  in- 
flammation that  arise  from  differences 
in  its  remote  causes,  p.  418,  4  652  c ; 
p.  468,  ^  722  a-c ;  p.  469-470,  ^  725  ; 
p.  687-589,  <f  Sm  k-p. 

occasioned  and  relieved,  when  not  the 
direct  result  of  causes  operating  local- 
ly, by  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  operat- 
ing cither  directly  upon  the  common 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  or  indirectly 
by  exciting  or  relieving  disease,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  means 
by  which  it  is  broueht  into  operation, 
and  equally  relieved,  also,  through  the 
same  medium  by  mental  emotions  and 
according  to  their  nature,  and  in  gen- 
erally not  afi*ecting  the  senses,  a  plain 
distinction  is  thus  supplied  between 
common  and  specific  sensibility,  and 
in  other  ways  between  sensibilUy  and 
irritability,  p  89,  ^188  a-c,  6lc.  ;  p. 
100-102,  ^  197-203;  p.  280-282,  ^ 
460-451 ;  p.  338,  ^  514  d;  p.  587- 
590,  ^  891  k-8;  p.  592-593,  ^  89U  k; 
p.  831-832, 1057/;  p.  838,  ^  1057^  ; 
p.  862-864,  ^  1066.  Also,  Opium, 
Narcotics,  Wabm  Bath,  Poultices, 
Index  II. ;  Nervous  Poweb,  Index  I. 
and  II. 

when  relieved  in  superficial  parts  by  the 
direct  local  action  of  sedatives,  such 
as  opium,  <Scc ,  or  when  traumatic 
spasms  subside  under  the  influence 
of  hot  fomentations,  it  is  mostly  by 
subduing  local  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility, when,  in  the  case  of  the  spasm, 
the  exciting  nervous  influence  sub- 
sidea  as  a  consequence,  just  as  infan- 
tile convulsions  are  relieved  by  lancing 
a  gum  or  by  removing  irritating  matter 


Pain — continued. 

from  the  alimentary  canal ;  though 
in  many  of  the  cases  a  sedative  reflex 
nervous  action  is  instituted  which  is 
reflected  upon  the  part  through  excito- 
motory  fibres  coming  directly  to  the 
part,  or  through  more  indirect  chan- 
nels, as  is  commonly  more  or  less  the 
case  with  all  remedies  when  they  sub- 
due diseases  of  parts  upon  which  their 
direct  effect  is  exerted,  p.  66-67,  ^  148 ; 
p.  421-423,  ^  657-658  ;  p.  682-683. 
\  905  b.  Also,  Pathological  Cause, 
Index  11 

if  it  affect  the  action  of  the  heart,  it  is 
through  some  mental  emotion  it  pro- 
duces, p.  78-79,  note;  p.  688,  ^  791  m. 
Parallel  Columns, 

their  argumentative  uses,  p.  19,  ^  18  c; 
p.  166-173,  ^  350 ;  p.  182, «  350}  gg; 
p.  189-190,  ^  3501  n;  p.  200,  ^  366 ; 
p.  246-247,  ^  440  /;  p.  277-278,  ^ 
447^;  p.  514-516,  ^  819.  Also, 
Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentabies,  vol.  iii..  Article  Examina- 
tion of  Revieios,  p.  91-96. 
Paris,  ^ 

his  opinions  of  Organic  Chemistry,  p. 
433-434,  ^  676  b ;  p.  762,  ^  1006  a. 

his  opinion  of  spasmodic  affections  and 
their  means  of  relief,  p.  590,  ^  891  ^  &. 
Pabtubition, 

conducted  through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  having  its  point  of 
departure  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
uterus,  and  acting  mostly  upon  its 
muscular  tissue,  while  its  natural 
action  upon  the  perineal  muscles  is 
suspended  during  the  ^roxysm — 
remarkable  for  its  intermissions,  and 
inducing  convulsions,  dec,  and  for  its 
immediately  subsequent  determina- 
tion upon  the  mammary  gland  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  lactation — and  ap- 
plied in  advancing  the  Author*s  doc- 
trine of  4he  modus  operandi  of  all 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action  beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct 
operation,  while,  also,  the  manner  in 
which  the  milk  is  liable  to  be  affected 
in  quality  and  quantity  by  mental 
emotions  brings  them  under  the  same 
rule  of  interpretation,  p.  56,  ^  120, 
121;  p.  111,^2331;  p.  114-116,^ 
234  e;  p.  117-120,  ^  234  ^-235;  p. 
231-232,  M24 ;  P  330,  ^00  »wi ;  p. 
335-336,  ^  512  a,  b ;  p.  352,  ^  524  <f  ; 
p.  686,  (f  906^  b.  Also,  Uterus,  Lac- 
tation, Pregnancy,  Youth,  Kidney, 
Skin,  Cold,  Ebgot,  Feab,  Weeping, 
Bile,  Mucus,  Respibation,  Reflex 
Action,  Ac.,  Index  77. ,  Youth,  Index 
I.  and  IL^Aiao,  Note  A  p.  1111. 

illustrates  the  mutability  of  the  proper- 
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t$ei  of  life*  like  many  other  natural 
^i.   ,     .,   ■  !iowi  »U  foundaUon  in  uac- 
4»d  that  hence  arise  dlft* 
t  Its  cure,  p.  61,  ^  133  a  p. 

aii'HlA,  <t  IVl,  p  86-88*  ^  176-185; 
p.  665,  (f  901  Also,  Vital  Pboper- 
TiK«.  Organic  Lipk,  /«*/«  /,  and 
references  in  foreguitif  sutxltvision. 

Passions  Sec  Mental  Emotions,  and 
HciirmAL  AcTiox,  subdivision  Mk\* 
TAL  Cmotioms,  aiid  the  individual 
pASflioNs,  Index  II 

Pathological  Ak ATOMY-  SeeAjfAxonY, 
Morbid,  Indtx  IL 

Pathological  or  «Proximatk  Causs  ; 
aUo,  Pko^cimatc  Caubs,  Indtx  I.^ 
the  e&Nrtitia)  rondiUon  of  dbease,  as 
resulting  from  reiuolc  causes,  and  tho 
iiumeihatc  cause  of  the  symptoms,  p 
427,  ^  f>67,  66S  ;  p  428,  <^  674  a. 
con»i«t»  siruply  of  changes  of  the  natural 
fstatcii»  nnd  is  ibcrefore  strictly  a  nior- 
bitl  physiological  condition,  p  3—4,  ^  2 
b-d;  p  131-132,  ii  tl85-S88.  p  Sfi.'V, 
(^Mlb,  p  413,^639;  p  428-430, 
^  m  ;  p  398,  ^  626 ;  p.  498-504,  ^ 
7H#7l>!**-and  the  efisential  Art  of 
Medicine  ticf  in  the  princi[de  of  im- 
parting Lo  morbid  statca  some  more 
favoruble  pathological  condition  that 
may  subi^tde  spont^eously  in  the 
•horteBt  time  —  the  principle  hcing 
ditttiiaily  illustrated  hy  eucli  rcincJicj* 
aa  t^f^<^^^<^c^  artillcial  disease h,  as  the 
inllaiiirnaiton  of  the  parotid  gtanJs 
and  inouih  induced  hy  tnercui^  and 
the  nnercurial  fever  which  denotes 
morlnfic  influences  upon  other  parts 
rendered  susceptible  by  disease,  and 
also  hy  the  spontaneous  euhsidenee 
of  (he  artificial  disease,  and  the  sim- 
It  I  raucous  disappearance  of  the  natural 
ones  (and  so  in  slighter  degrees  of  the 
mercurial  influence**),  and  as  farther 
shoMn  by  analogous  cixcunistancea 
attending  Veiicanii,  Cantharides, 
&e.,  p.  68,  MS2  ;  P  541-543,  ^  852 
^8.^6,  p  602-665,^896-901^   1059; 

RkM}:DIKS,VbbICANTS,  CA^fTHARIDE8, 

TtiKRAPfiLTics.  Index  11  ^^^^A^. 

although  it  eonsist  e^entially  of  some 
change  in  the  properties  of  life,  it 
may  he  a;»sumcd,  for  convenjencc,  lo 
consist  ofsomeof  the  physical  results 
appertaining  to  the  instruments  of 
disease,  where  such  results  are  com- 
monly present,  as  in  inflammation 
and  venous  congestion,  p  423-429,  ^ 
674;  p.  484,  ^747;  p.  485-486, «  750 
-751;  p4l»8^99.^  781-785;  p.  600 
-506.  ^  786-802  PBOJt.  Cj^use,  Ind.  I 

its  preciie  nature  depends  gfreatly  upon 
the  exact  nature  of  Uie  remote  causes, 
whether  simple  or  complex^  quick  or  | 


I  of  di&f«tst| 
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PaUiologic&l  Ctmae— r«iilla»#i( 
•low  in  opef»tiofi»  4cc.,  umI 
natural  conscituuon    "'^ 
their    natural    (iiutalions,    and 
permanently    actiuirrd    c&iiiltU( 
61-73,  ^  133-163  i  v  374-375,  4 
rf,  e;   p   376-380,  4  678 ,    p  418,  < 
65!-652;  p.  4U3-424,  ^  655M&S5.  p. 
427-4 2.S,  ^  6tJ9-67T!:  ^  526  ACitttA, 
MoRSiFic  ;   FlxMS^nii^s,  Jndti  IL 
depends  upon  the  natural  mutsbifily  sf 
the  properties  of  lif«,  which  is  " 
ed  for  usefnl  purposes,  p  6L  ^ 
p,83-83,^172;  p.86-8S,M7l    

t666,  ^  901        AJso,  PaiavsXT, 
ACTATION,  Org  Aiwa  op  QR)fZlAflO«, 

UrEROSf  KioxRV,  Skiiv,  Cold,  /a£n 
//, ;  Youth,  fndtjs  I  and  II :  VrTAt 
Propkrtiks,  Orcakic  LiFi,  Inda  I 

tnuy  exist  in  a  predisposing  conditioA 
and  not  of  actual  ai»eat«t  andi  ifcii 
from  an  instant  of  tiuie  io  a  »ri 
months  and  even  years»  and 
disease  arise  in  the  part  npon 
the  primary  unprension  i«  madi 
apt  in  mo*iT  ^— —  *"*peciaih 
prevailing  I  -^e^se,  to 

reiult  of  nv  ueticvsof 

action  of  the  nervous  system  i^tcit^^ 
cither  hy  the  primary  iropression  w 
hy  some  remote  disease  to  i«bich  it 
had  given  rise  through  antecedent  in* 
fluences  of  the  reflex  n<*rvoua  acii<jr, 
p  69,  <^  129  h  ;  p  65,  ^  143  r ;  p  ^ 
67,  <f  H8,  p  332-334*  ^  502  "" 
p.  344,  ^  516  <i.  No  6;  p  331 
^  524  c ;  p.  359,  4  627  A ;  p 
527  d ;  p.  368-369,  ^  55»~563 ;  p 
416-417,  ^  649  c,  p.  420-4^,  «  6M 
-660,  p  426,  ^  666  ;  p  42^-430,  ( 
674  d ;  p  465.  \7U;  p.  622-5'<:a.  { 
827  A,  rf,  p  639,  ^  84«  t-  '  ■  >  r>TI, 
^902  m;  p  862-864, 

where  sympathetic  disc  s  if 

consequences  of  a  priitntty  aiWtjfia, 
or  where  Ihey  grow  cotisrrutivrJj 
out  of  each  other,  there  m«y  he  grest 
diversity  in  their  pathological  condi' 
tions^  which  often  depends  much 
the  respective  peculiarities  of  dif 
tissues  or  parts  of  one  and  th« 
continuous  ti«sue,  p  61,  ^  153  «,t; 
p  62-68,^  l35-ia2;  p  109.  ^t». 
p  339-340,  ^  514  * ,  p  450.  ^  689  (; 
p  465-469,^ 7 15-71Jtt.p  731,^970*. 
Also,  Causr^,  MoRBirn. ,  CiMiii4t- 

ItiKS.     PncmSPOStTfOX  ;      Htf»KU^||«> 
1^1  A, Virus  of;  SitRPCNTs,  Vinvtt  or; 

HVDROCYANIC  AciD,  Jov    AKW  AlfOIB, 

Hope;      SroHAcfi,    Blowk     rroir ; 
Small-poi.  Index  IL 
a.  comprehensive  illustration  nf  it*  plii> 
I        '       '  iwn  from  an         "      i  of 
t  ^^133.  ^  67:  t^^ 


:  p  vff 


•  AW,  fl  3  K  7tV4fli,  1»,  ir^,  137,  1-13,  1W>-162,  Ififi,  KA  447  ^,  fAf\  I  '^^  UK  4l 

JTJ  ef,  MS  r,  ft^  U\  /-,  TM  e,  MT,  «»I  |  fc  «Mi,  WK>,  902,  t»0&,  IJt,  ITT,  T^m  t>5. 

8»,4»*^&^.i,h,  001.00^6:4.^  718.  T63<^TI>a^Tl'£k  »    ^ 
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Pathologic^  Cause — continued. 

illustrated  by  a  critical  analysis  of 
symptoms,  remote  causes,  &c.,  p.  438 
-442,  if  686  Indr— and  by  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  operation  of  a  seUm  in  its 
morbific  as  well  as  curative  aspects, 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a. 

its  philosophy  sought  for  in  the  opum, 
p.  47-49,  ^  75-80;  p.  227,  ^411. 

as  remedies  operate  only  by  introducing 
new  patholoffical  conditions,  every 
disease  from  its  beginning  to  its  ter- 
mination, whether  in  health  or  in 
death,  consists  of  a  succession  of 
pathological  causes,  p.  428,  ^  672 ; 
p.  430-433,  ^  675,  676 ;  p.  473-474, 
4  733  e;  p.  642-643,  ^  854  c-857; 
p.  551-554,  ^  867-871  ;  p.  663-665, 
4  897-901.     Pbox.  Cause,  Index  1. 

should  determine  the  treatment,  p.  65- 
67,  ^  143  c-151 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  424 
^25,  4  661-662 ;  p.  428,  ^  694  a ;  p. 
437-442,  4  684-686 ;  p.  456-460,  ^ 
695-708  ;  p.  479-480,  {  741  a,  b;  p. 
486,  ^  750  ^;  p.  487-489,  ^  756 ;  p. 
498-499,  4  785 ;  p.  505,  ^  801  ;  p. 
510,  4  813  b;  p.  541-542,  ^  854  bb; 
p.  545,  4  859  b ;  p.  548-550,  ^  863  d ; 
p.  551-554,  4  867-871 ;  p.  560-561, 
4  886-888  ;  p.  597-600,  ^  892  c,  d; 
p.  603-604,  ^  892  k ;  p.  606,  ^  892  p ; 
p.  609-610,  4  8924  d;  p.  613,  ^  892^ 
e;  p.  615-617,  4  892^/-*;  p.  636- 
642,  ^  8924  d-4;  p.  66a-665,  ^  897- 
901 ;  p.  724-728,  (f  961 ;  p.  729-732, 
4  966-970 ;  p.  732-736,  ^  971-980. 

the  ag^egate  symptoms  determine  the 
precise  nature  of  the  pathological 
cause,  p.  430-433,  ^  675-676;  p. 
434,  ^  679;  p.  435,  ^  681  a;  p.  437- 
442,  ^  685-686  ;  p.  447-448,  ^  688  i  ; 
p.  457-460,  4  700-708 ;  p.  560-562, 
\  884-888  k— while  reliance  on  indi- 
vidual symptoms  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  malpractice,  and  a  sure  index  of 
defective  knowledge,  p.  436,  ^  682 
a,b;  p.  447-448,  ?  668  t ;  p.  511,  ^ 
815;  p.  560,  ^  884 ;  p.  572-576,  ^ 
890  d-n;  p.  587,  ^91^.'  P-  636- 
641,  ^  892^  d-i;  p.  724-725,  ^  961 
a,  b;  p.  759-760,  ^  1006  i.  Also, 
*'  Debility,"  Index  1.  and  ll. 
PiTHOLOGv— continued  from  Index  /., 

allowed  to  have  derived  but  little  or  no 
light  from  Chemistry,  p.  781,  ^  1030. 
Also,  Pathological  Cause,  Index  II. 

reflects  important  light  upon  natural 
physiological  conditions,  and  its  prac- 
tical knowledge,  as  well  as  of  Thera- 
peutics, is  indispensable  to  any  just 
views  in  Physiology,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p. 
69,  ^  129  A,  f ;  p.  61,  $  133-134;  p. 
63.  4  137  d;  p.  65,  ^  143;  p.  67-68, 
4  149-152;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  265,  ^ 
447  b;  p.  413-414,  ^  ^9-640;   p. 


Pathology — continued. 

539,  4  848  ;  p.  798,  ^  1034,  and  refer- 
ences ;  p.  503,  (i  795  ;  p.  272,  ^  447  g-. 
Pathology,   Humoral.      See   Humoral 

PATHOLOgY,  Index  II. 
Pepsin, 

admitted  by  Chemistry  to  be  probably  a 
fiction,  p.  784,  ^  1031  b — and  *•  knows 
nothing  of  its  nature,"  p.  781,  ^  1029 
— though  lately  a  triumph  of  the  la- 
boratory, p.  197-202,  (i  362-376. 
Philip,  A.  P.W.— <;ontinued  from  Index  /., 

his  important  **  Experiments  to  determine 
the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions'' — 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  modus  operandi  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  through  al- 
terative influence  ot  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Mental  Emotions  and  the 
Will  through  the  direct  development 
of  the  nervous  influence,  and  that  this 
influence  is  the  immediate  exciting  or 
modifying  cause,  through  its  action 
upon  organic  structure,  of  all  the 
changes  that  arise  in  the  solids  and 
fluids  beyond  the  seat  of  the  direct 
operation  of  natural,  morbific,  and 
remedial  agents,  and  as  attendant  on 
loss  of  blocra,  and  on  mental  emotions, 
p.  295-321, 4  476-494.  Also,  Gener- 
alization OP  Reflex  Action  op  the 
Nervous  System,  Index  II. 

his  experiments  farther  confirmed,  p. 
804,  ^  1039— and  his  priority,  p.  916, 
^  1084. 

does  not  apply  his  experiments  patho- 
logically or  therapeutically,  but  in- 
clines to  the  chemical  and  physical 
doctrines,  p.  295,  ^  476  a ;  p.  309- 
310,  ^  484  a.  No.  5 ;  p.  314,  ^  488 ; 
p.  317-318,  ^  493  o-d. 
Philosophy,  Experimental.  Also,  Phi- 
losophy, Index  I., 

should  imitate  Nature,  and  illustrated 
by  examples  to  the  contrary,  p.  8-14, 
^  5-6;  p.  132-133.  ^  289-291;  p. 
161-172,  Nos.  16,  29,  31,  32,  44.  45, 
parallel  columns;  p.  175-176,  ^  350^ 
n-<i;  p.  177-178,  4  350i/;  p.  179- 
182,  ^  350}  e-g;  p.  195-203,  ^  359- 
376i;  p.  219-220,  ^  408-409;  p. 
238,  ^  438  A,  et  seq. ;  p.  279.  ^  448/; 
p.  287-289,  ^  459-461 ;  p.  319,  ^  494 
b;  p.  320,  ^  494  dd;  p.  32^-324,  ^ 
427;  p.  371,  ^  569  A ;  p.  482,  ^  744 ; 
p.  517.  ^  821  c ;  p.  521,  ^  826  d;  p. 
527-528,  ^  830  a-831  ;  p.  529-531, 
^  837  a-cc ;  p.  715-722,  ^  960  a-e. 

in  the  department  of  Chemistry,  as  ap- 
plied to  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
its  future  proceedings  and  results 
had  been,  and  continue  to  be.  antic- 
ipated by  the  Author,  p.  6-7,  ^  4i 
A;  p.  9,  ♦  5 ;  p.  202-203,  ^  376i ;  p. 
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Physiologi«ts — conHnued^                          ^ 

H                                          1E36,  ^  435  c;   p.  77^78!^,  ^  1028- 

'  present  S^ij  that  the  ^Undulsr  orgaa 

^1                                         1030. 

exerts  a  faiaJyttc  action  on  the  ejM 

^H                                            PuLBBlTta, 

menu  of  the  blood  a^  it  tnrcrses  tM 

^H                                     employed  to  illustrate  tlf  pathology  of 
^^1                                          venous  congestion,  p.  501-505,  ^  793 

organ,'*  p.  791,  ^  1092  c — but  m^jiffM 

explain  all  the  analogous  mil^^^H 

-801  i    p.  507-509,  ^  806-811— «nJ 

dii»tinct  organic  prociurT.%  nm  of^^H 

frlUdl  concur  together,  by  the  coind- 

ly  four  elements,  yt  r                 l^^^| 

denees  in  their  phcnotnena,  and  the 

btned  with  twelve  or  ^               ^^'^V 

•amcnefti  of  treatment,  in  showing 

the  blood  and  sap  of  ail  Ar»ima}^^3 

that  the  alterative  influence  of  reflci 

Plants,  and  their  ternary  and  qoiUfl 

nervous  action  it  alike  modified  in  a 

nar^  combinations,  and  thetr  ^Ikd 

^^H                                         peculiar  manner  by  both   alfectionfl, 

variety  in  disease,  an<}  as  ikB^j^^^M 

^M                                       p.  507-508,  ^  806.      Alao.  Vk.vous 

products,  particularly,  are  afb^^H 

^^H                                              CoNGESTtONt  VBNOtrsTt«»vi^/fMf€:z/. 

the  passions — consi^Tinfft  '^^^l 

^^^                                               PtfTHlStS   pLrUMONAUA,^A1tO,  /iKJ^T  /. 

Pl&nu  begin  with  iht  Jm^^M 

^^B                                    relieved  by  open  atr  and  exercise  tbrougli 

matter  T  p.  23-26,  ^  37-48;  p^tf-t^ 
^  51-53  hi  p   22l-t27,  ^  40!)  MlU 

comiAcTs.  inllucnces  of  reflex  action  of 

^^1                                        the  nervous  system,  the  pomt  of  dc- 

Also,  Me!«tal  EiroTrojvs,  Fcjd^^H 

parturc  for  the  air  being  mostly  the 

other  individual  PcM^^ns,  ^^^^^M 

'                                         ekin,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  for 

Urine,  Wecpino,  Swkat  ,   ^^^| 

the   cxorcisc^ — the    primary   curative 

Hot  ;  Kidney,  Skim,  Utkvcs^^^H 

influence    being    exerted    especially 

i?tTioN,  Index  II.  ;  Net V oca  nH|| 

upon  the  digestive  organ s^  which  be^ 

Indts  I.  and  II, ;   Sci>o]uncs,  Ika 

come  a  source  of  salutary  reflex  ncrv* 

/. 

ous  influence  upon  the  lungs — and 
farther  explained,  p  543,  ^  855 ;  p  579 

Pl*cexta, 

frlvco2«mc  function  of»  n,  99^  4  1086,^ 

-580,  890  i  d;  p  670^71,  ^  902  wj 

p.    " • 

Also,  Exercise,  Disease  (5th  sub 

nt  of,  bj  hloodletfinf,  p.  755, 

^^B                                        di%iiiion)«  ULceita,  HopiEi  LAUonixci, 

I  r 

MarvTAL  Emotioms,  Mind,  Skiiv.Cold, 

not  contagious,  p   4 IS                    :^'4S1 

Ind€x  !L 

supplies  the  first  recor                  t  i-csd 

employed,  along  with  other  diseases,  to 

w\io^  the  fallacy  of  the  chemical  ra- 

755, ^  1004  c. 

tionale  of  animal  heat,  and  that  this 

PtiNTs — continued  from  Inde:t  /., 

product  iM  of  analogous  origin  with 

their  fundamental  distiuctioii  frooi  Ad 

the  secreted   fluids,  and,  tike   them. 

mals  confirmed  in  the  lowest  rank  fl 

constantly  liable  to  influences  of  direct 

the  t^'O  kingdoms^  p.  815,  ^  1052  4 

and  reflex  nervous  action,  and  from 

Also,  Sap,  Circulation  or,  Mei  > 

mental  as  wcVl  as  physical  causes,  p. 

and  n. 

264-273,  «  446  rf-447  g. 

absorption  and  eircuTation  tn^  and  0 

1                                  colliijuaiive  sweats  of,  arrested  hy  Ace- 

Halks^ ex{>enmen1s  upon,  and  wS 

tate   of   Lead   and   Sulphuric   Acid, 

a  reference  to  the  circulation  of  (I 

through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 

blood,   p.  8n-824,    ^    1053-109 

action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 

Also,  Sap,  CiacuLanoji  or,  Indix 

analogy  carried  to  the  modus  operandi 

and  II 

'                                       of  other  A&tringents,  and  of  all  other 

present  a  reputed  depaitore  from  a  f4 

remedies,  p  530,  ^  837  c ;   p,  657,  ^ 

damental  law  of  generation .  u   KlT. 

890  0,      Also,  L£Ab,  AccTATK  or  \ 

1052  c. 

ScLPHPRic  Acm;   Silvkr,  Nitrate 

Plasters,                                               J 

or  ;     AsTBiNGisftrra,     Ipecacuakui, 

mercur'uil,  miodyne^  torfirr-,  \  -  ^  a^flH 

Cold,  Index  11 

/a fi  11^,  operate  upon  »Jn  {-  r-  nt^^^B 

I                                   certain  facts  and  principles  which  denote 

after  the  manner  of  tJanib^^^^| 

'                                         the  appropriate  ireaiment  to  be  anli- 

Seton  t  hrough  unin  t  e  rru  pted  >^^^| 

;                                       phlogistic,  p,  471,  ^  7112  bi  p.  550,  ^ 

863/,-  p.  507,  ^  805  ;    p,  573-574,  ^  , 

modified  according  to  the  nature  ofm 

SUO  d-f\  o;    ^  836;    p,  872,   P.S,. 

remedy,  p  66-67,^  148;  p.  107-11 

NoTE*Fp,  1114.  Mm  p.  1141, 

<i  226^233?  ;    p  339,  ^  514  r,  A; 

Physicians, 

344^345,  ^  JV16  d,  NV  «;    p   94^ 

Organic  Chemistry  imputes  to  them  a 

516  f/.  No.  13 ;   p    6fi9,  ^  §93  a;  , 

fanatical  reliance  upon  il,  p.  781,  4 

Ofil- 663,  4  894-896;    p    6ft|-61 

10S9;  p  808.  ^  1034. 

^  900^901  h;    p.  67^-'^«»     a  g^jg  ^ 

PttVsiuLooisTU,  (Sec  Cheh.  Phys.)              j 

n   83:?.  ^   I057f                         ,  j^ 

ISRIT^JVTS,     ToBACCr                            tTfTI 

aflirmed  on  high  authority  that  **it  is 

a  doctrine  generally  accepted  at  the 

SpQI!VCT«B  MtrsCLBS,  Inti^^  // 

INDEX   II. 
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** Plastic  Power"  and  "  Organic  Force/* 

employed  in  Or^[anic  Chemistry  as  con- 
venient sabfltitutes  for  the  term  Vital 
Principle,  p.  784,^1031.   Also, Vital 
Principle,  Index  I;  p.  898,  ^  626  b. 
Pneumonia, 

its  treatment,  especiallpr  by  Bloodletting 
and  Tartarized  Antimony,  p.  602,  ^ 
892  t;  p.  638-642,  ^  892^ /-t;  p. 
749,  ^  992  d ;  p.  760,  ^  996 ;  p.  757- 
760,  ^  1006  h-^;  p.  770,  ^  1017  c; 
p.  846,  ^  1058  o;  p.  870,  ^  1068  c. 

Bloodletting  in,  opposed  by  Louis,  and 
other  distinguished  French  savans, 
and  the  resulting  mortality,  p.  760, 
^  1005  k — and  the  contrast  m  the 
United  States,  ibid.  Also,  p.  872,  P.S. 

diagnostic  symptoms  of,  p.  436,  ^  682  b. 

may  be  attended  with  a  good  pulse  and 
other  deceptive  symptoms,  p.  447- 
448,  ^  688  t. 

an  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  alterative  influence  of  reflex  nerv- 
ous action  will  change  the  condition 
of  the  blood  in  small  abstractions,  p. 
710,  ^  952  b. 

the  system  sustained  under  large  ab- 
stractions of  blood  by  a  powerful  ex- 
citing nervous  influence  developed 
by  the  inflammation,  being  reflex  in 
pneumonia,  and  direct  in  cerebral  in- 
flammation, p.  733-734,  ^  974  a-975 ; 
p  748-749,  i  992  b-^.  Also,  Brain, 
Inflammation  of.  Index  II. 

"  tyvhoidy*  examples  of  successful  and 
adverse  treatment,  p.  757-759,  ^  1005 
h;  p.  760,  ^  1006  k.  Also,  p.  761- 
762,  ^  999  c. 

" biliout^^  treatment  by  bloodletting  in 
the  Minorca  epidemic,  and  its  success 
contrasted  with  its  neglect,  p.  767- 
759,  ^  1005  A, «.     Also,  p.  872,  P.S. 
Portal  Circulation, 

proves  the  dependence  of  venous  circu- 
lation upon  the  suction  power  of  the 
heart,  p.  21 1,  ^  390.     Also,  Circula- 
tion OP  THE  Blood,  Index  II. 
Potash,  Tartrate  of, 

in   connexion   with   jalap,  a  valuable 
compound,  p.  845,  ^  1058  m ;  p.  853, 
^  1060. 
Potash  and  Soda,  Tartrate  of, 

possesses  advantages  over  other  saline 
cathartics,  p.  656,  ^  872  a ;  p.  853- 
854,  ^  1061. 
Poultices,  Hot,  and  Hot  Fomentations, 

their  importance  in  conservative  surgery, 
p.  682-683,  ^905  b. 

relieve  superflcial  inflammation  by  di- 
rectly modifying  irritability  (p.  89,  4 
188),  and  remove  any  resulting  dis- 
turbance of  internal  organs  mostly 
through  the  simple  subsidence  of  the 
stimulating  reflex  nervous  influence 
to  which  the  inflammation  had  given 


Poultices,  Hot,  &c. — cantiniud. 

rise,  and  relieve  the  pain  of  superficial 

5 arts  by  diminishing  sensibility  in  a 
irect  manner  (p.  100,  ^  198 ;  p.  671, 
^  903),  thouffh  doubtless,  in  part,  in 
either  case,  through  a  sedative  reflex 
nervous  influence  reverberated  upon 
the  part — and  relieve  primary  dis- 
eases, pain,  &c.,  of  internal  parts 
wholly  through  sedative  influence  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
p.  692-693,  ^  89U  A:;  p.  681-682,  ^ 
905  b ;  p.  838,  (f  1057^.  Also,  p  66- 
67,  ^  148  ;  p.  338,  ^  514  <2;  p.  351- 
352,  ^  624  b-^i  p.  421-423,  ^  667- 
668;  p.  483-484,  ^  746  c;  Opium, 
Sedatives,  Seton,  Index  IL 

Predisposing  Causes.    See  Causes,  Mor- 
bific, Index  II. 

Predisposition  to  Disease — continued 
from  Index  /., 
when  owing  to  present  influences,  con- 
sists of  some  inappreciable  change  in 
the  organic  properties,  corresponding 
in  a  genera!  sense  with  the  special 
virtues  of  the  morbific  causes,  and 
which  may  remain  for  a  short  or  for 
a  lon^  time  without  manifesting  any 
functional  derangement,  when,  at  last, 
it  may  have  acquired  such  a  degree  of 
intensity  as  to  explode  suddenly  in 
absolute  disease,  or  may  require  ex- 
citing causes  for  its  full  development 
— though  often  before  the  irruption 
takes  place  there  are  many  obscurely 
marked  symptoms  that  denote  its  ap- 
proach— ^while,  also,  the  predisposi- 
tion is  always  at  first  formed,  when 
owing  to  external  causes,  in  one  of 
the  surfaces  with  which  they  come 
in  contact,  and  in  which  they  may  or 
may  not  produce  disease,  and  from 
which  it  is  propagated  over  other 
parts  through  alterative  and  uninter- 
rupted influences  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  p.  47-49,  ^  76- 
81 ;  p.  66,  M43 ;  p.  66-67,  ^  148  ; 
p.  426-427,  i  666.  Also,  p.  107- 1 12, 
\  227-234  b ;  p.  230,  ^  432  ;  p.  246, 
^440e;  p.263,^441d;  p.  323-324, 
^  499-600  c;  p.  339-340,  ^  514  g-k; 
p.  344-346,  ^  616  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  348, 
^  618  ;  p.  361-362,  ^  624  <; ;  p.  369, 
^  627  b ;  p.  360,  ^  627  d ;  p.  368-369, 
^  569-662 ;  p.  378-380,  ^  678  c,  d; 
p.  385,  ^  591 ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c; 
p.  420-427,  ^  654-666  ;  p.  429-430, 
\  674  d;  p.  481,  ^  743 ;  p.  483-484, 
i  746  c ;  p.  490,  ^  760 ;  p.  491-492, 
^  674  o,  b;  p.  497,  ^  777 ;  p.  653,  ^ 
827  e;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  669 
-670,  ^  902  t;  p.  670-671,  ^  902  m; 
p.  679-681,  ^  906  a;  p.  880.  ^  1074. 
Also,  Hydrophobia,  Virus  of  ;  Skin, 
Cold,  Sphincter   Muscles,  Sbda- 
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PredispositiDn  to  DUeiuie— con/inu^i. 

TjvK*  {Acanite)^  ScprosiTosiffl,  Sk- 
ToN,  Pi;.jLSTEft£t .  Caubes^  Morbific  ; 
Altkeatives,  Index  U 

may  be  produced  not  only  by  external 
cau»eis,  but  by  a  variety  of  intemalf 
both  phyeical  &nd  menial — tho  nerv- 
ous intluencCf  cither  direct  or  reflex^ 
being  equally  instrumental  in  all  the 
ewes,  p.  414-415,  ^  64t>-647  ;  p.  423 
-424.  ^  669-660.  Also,  p  55.  $117; 
p.  68-69,  ^  129  ,  p.  66,  ^  143  b  ;  p.  106 
-lU,  <^  222-2321  ;  p.  332.  ^  501 ;  p. 
33d-340«  ^  514  A;  p.  465-466,  ^  715. 
Also,  Mkjvtal  Emotions,  the  indi- 
vidual Fasnom;  Causes,  Moiptric. 
Mcx  II 

should  difieaso  be  &ct  up  in  the  part  upon 
which  morbific  causes  make  their  di- 
rect impression,  it  may  be  the  direct 
cflcct  of  the  agent,  or  more  commonly 
the  result  of  alterative  influences  of 
nervous  action  reflected  upon  tbc  part 
either  as  a  eonGequence  of  the  primary 
impreseian  or  as  instiluted  by  some 
aupcrvcninc  disease  in  other  parts — 
observing  the  same  rule  in  this  respect 
as  reracaial  agents,  p  66-07.  ^  HS ; 
333,  ^  502-506  :  p.  331>-340.  K^H 
.  p  317-348,  ^516  J,  No,  13;  p.  351 
-35ti.  ^  624  i^d ;  p  4 16-4 1 7.  ^40  f ; 
p  4'Jl-424,H57-€60,  p  426,^666; 
p  429-430.  ^  674  d ;  p  465,  ^  714  , 
4S3-484,  ^  746  c,  p.  522-523.  ^ 
827  A.  c  ;  p.  639,  ^  848  •  p  862-864, 
^  1066. 

or  is  inherited — when  the  predisposing 
causes  have  operated  upon  ancestors, 
and  this  predigposition  being  equiva- 
lent to  a  knowledge  of  the  predispos- 
ing causes  is  assumed  a*  a  predis- 
rising  cause,  p.  424,  ^  661 ,  p«  661  ^ 
886. 

may  continue  after  disease  has  subsided, 
as  seen  in  fever,  dyspcpsy,  dtc.whcn 
great  prudence  is  apt  to  be  necessary 
to  avoid  relapses,  p.  4S5-426,  ^  665  » 
p.  495,  ^  769  ;  p  598^04,  ^  892  d-k, 
and  ut  jninra,  and  Habit,  Vital; 
Fkvlr,  Indrx  IL 

a  knowledge  of  its  remote  causes  often 
very  important  for  detecting  the  true 
nature  of  the  pathotogicaj,  and  for 
directing  the  treatment,  p  351,  ^  629 
b;  p  414,  «  644 ;  p.  423-425,  ^  669 
•-C62  ;  p.  480,  <f  742 ;  p.  487-488,  ^ 
766  ;  p  497.  ^  776 ;  p.  609,  4  811  ; 
p,  510.  ^  813  <2.  hi  p.  545,  ^  869  h; 
p,  563,  ^  870  aa  ;  p  659-661,  «  883  A 
-886;  p  589,  ^  891  o,  p  639-^1, 
^e92^|r-i;  p.  723,  ^  960  A 

has  often  but  one  efficient  and  indis- 
pensable remote  cause,  as  in  amall* 
pnx,  mtMites,  maUgnaut  cbolcn*  h* 
vers,  <!ke.,  but   there   may   be  many 


Predisposition  to  Diseaae- 
antecedent  ones  which  pr 
system  to  be  acted  upon  by  I 
tial  one,  and  render  the  dtai 
malign,   oftea    roore    preir«leiit, 
roodiJy  the  treatment — and  while  i 
miasmata  upon  which  levers  d«n 
have  their  act  liotedj 

creased  in  in:  a 

subordinate CiiU'^^^  iii,»i  are  i 
of  producing  the  disease,  iIm 
miasmata  are  prolific  in  pr 
the  system    to    the    actioii   of 
spcciAc    causes,    as    the    »el^ 
diseases,  the  matignant  cho*^ 
and  often  lay  the  foundAtio 
gostion,  or  eomplicaic    rh« 
pneumonia,  puerperal  fever  J 
the  complicating  influences  1 
pend   upon   hereditary    pectilia 
p.  65,  ^  143  a-c  ;    p.  67.  ^  I4ft-il 
p.  418,  (^652^^1    p  420,  ^< 
424-425,  ^  662-€63;    p. 
686;  p.  489,  ^  756^;  p, 
p.  510,  ^  814;    p.  611,  4 
638,  ii  848;    p,  544-^45,  i 
553.  ^  870  aa  ;    p.  597,  ^  8Si  cj 
723-725,  if  960  b-^l  ;   p.  73^71 
1006  //-;.     Also,  Cac-9S#,  Mun  ' 
Index  a 

Pfl  EG  NANCY. 

illustrates  the  natuml  mutability  < 
pTOpertiea    of   life,   which, 
designed  for  useful  ends,  is  i 
in  tbc  great  plan  of  orgar 
the  foundation  of  all  the  chi 
arise  from  the  oprmtioii  of] 
causes,  morbific  and  Teener! I 
the  mental  emotions,  and 
chemical  hypotheses,  p.   87,' 
p  362.  ^  624  d  ;    p.  37^,  ^  S78  cd 
434-436,  ^  680;     p    471,  ^  Til 
Also.  YocTif.  Infakc  v,  L>iim;s7j 

OANS     Oir     GKKKRATlOiVt      LaCTAI 

Milk.  Pabtcrition,  Indf^  ILi  ^ 
PgorsftTiEs,  Index  /. 
occasions  Ati  endless  amaum  of  I 
nervous  influences  from  those 
are  at  work  upon  the  sioc 
the  outset,  and  with  variou 
ties  and  interraissini.v  ir 
are  in  perpetual  pT< 
tinfoldinc  the  maiiiti 
and  rapidity   of  action    upon 
organs  become  suddenly  inereai 
the  crisia  of  partur  A  w|{ 

supply  a  ready  int  )  of  | 

modus  operandi  ol 
remedial  agents,  ain 
nature  of  each  one,  I  _     ii\ 

alterativG  influences  ok  rells 
of  the  nervous  eyatem,  siid 
those  influences  be  suddentyJ 
as  in  the  case  of  cathartrrs  aiM 
ics,  or  continuously  «s  wtth^ 
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Pre^angr — amtinued. 

and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  medi- 
cines, p.  66.  ^  120, 121 ;  p.  61,  ^  133  c , 
p.  87, 5  177;  p.  111,^2331;  p.  117- 
120,^234^-235;  p.  231-232,  H24 ; 
p^330,  ^600  fin;  p.  335-336,  ^  512 
a,  b;  p.  352,  ^  524  d;  p.  662-663,  ^ 
896 ;  p.  686,  ^  905^  b.  Also,  Uterus, 
Organs  op  Generation,  Lactation, 
PARTURiTiopf,  Milk,  Kidney,  Mental 
Emotions,  Love,  Jealousy,  Fear, 
Keflex  Action,  Cathartics,  Emet- 
ics, Respiration,  Sphincter  Mus- 
cles, Alteratives;  Antimony,  Tar- 

TARIZBD,/7UifX//.;  NeRVOUS  PoWER, 

Youth,  Index  1.  and  II. 

Prescriptions, 
should  be  extemporaneous,  and  all  for- 
mule  of,  with  definite  proportions  of 
the  constituents,  empirical  and  re- 
gardless of  pathological  conditions, 
p.  67-68,  ^  150-152 ;  p.  543-544,  ^ 
857 ;  p.  545,  (f  859  b ;  p.  554-556,  ^ 
872  a.  Also,  Pathological  Cause, 
Remedies,  Index  II. 

Primordial  Cell.     See  Cell,  Primor- 
dial, Index  II.     Also,  Ovum. 

Pritchard, 
"  gets  rid  of  the  mystery  of  Vitality," 
and  Carpenter  also,  p.  40,  ^  94  A. 

Protein— continued  from  Index  /., 
not  in  the  blood,  p.  784,  ^  1031  b. 
conceded  that ''  the  term  is  destined  to 
indicate   a  past  epoch   in   Organic 
Chemistry,"  p.  781,  ^  1029. 

PROCT, 

his  opinion  upon  chymification,  p.  152- 
153,  (i  345-347. 

Proximate  XDausb.      See  Pathological 
Cause,  Index  II. 

Proximate  Principles— continued  from 
Index  /., 
are  artificial  transformations,  p.  781,  ^ 
1030;  p.  791,  ^  1032  c. 

Puerperal  Fever.      See  Fever,  Puer- 
peral, Index  II. 

PUI-SE, 

considered  in  its  only  important  symp- 
toms— hardness,  softness,  incompress- 
ibility,  compresstbtlUy,  quickness,  slow- 
nesSj  frequency,  fulness,  smallness, 
strength,  toeakness,  obstruction,  frcC' 
dam,  intermission,  redoubling,  trem- 
bhng,  and  other  inequalities,  p.  443- 
448,  ^  687^,  688. 

hardness  and  tneompressibility  charac- 
teristic of  inflammation,  and  the  most 
important  and  reliable  symptoms  as 
denoting  the  nature  and  force  of  the 
diseases-owing  to  the  propagation  of 
an  alterative  reflex  nervous  influence 
upon  the  arteries,  and  through  which 
influence  the  blood,  also,  is  so  chanffod 
in  its  condition  as  to  result  in  buffing 
and   cupping   after  its   abstraction, 

X  X 


Pulse — continued. 

while,  again,  the  nervous  influence 
may  be  immediately  so  altered  in  its 
influence  by  loss  of  blood,  or  a  mental 
emotion,  or  more  gradually  by  other 
causes,  as  to  dissipate  those  symptoms 
— thus  showing,  also,  how  the  nervous 
influence  is  variously  modified  by  dis- 
ease, and  how  remedies  of  a  heteroge- 
neous nature  will  effect  modifications 
that  will  bring  about  a  common  result, 
and  how  the  mental  emotions  are  on 
the  same  ground  of  causation  as  phys- 
ical agents,  p.  66-67,  ^  148-151 ;  p. 
310,  ^  485 ;  p.  313,  ^  487  gg ;  p.  444 
-445,  (}  688  a-f;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  d; 
p.  552,  <^  868  b ;  p.  664-665,  ^  900, 
901  ;  p.  703-710,  ^  940-962  b;  p. 
731-732,  ^  970  c.  Also,  MH  ;  <i 
826  cc.  Mental  Emotions,  Reme- 
dies, Soul  and  Instinct,  Ind.  II. ; 
Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 
frequency  of,  the  next  most  important 

condition,  p.  446-447,  ^  688  t. 
nevertheless,  affections  of  the  brain  and 
heart  may  bestow  more  unequivocal 
signs,  p.  212,  ^  390  &;  p.  313,  <^  487 
gg;  p.  443,  ^  687i;   p.  447,  448,  ^ 

essi-i. 

intermission  of,  and  other  irregularities, 
are  mostly  dependent  upon  hepatic 
disorders,  when  not  owing  to  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  and  brain,  and  are 
not  often  important  in  the  former  case, 
p.  211-212,  ^  390  b;  p.  447-448,  ^ 
688  i-/. 

is  so  capriciously  influenced  by  all  men- 
tal emotions,  posture,  motion,  reme- 
dies, food,  and  particularly  by  the  re- 
flected influences  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  developed  by  diseases,  that  it 
cannot  be  often  trusted  without  the 
support  of  other  symptoms,  unless  as 
it  respects  hardness  and  tneompressi- 
bility, p.  443-448,  ^  687^-688  ;  p. 
511-512,  <i  815-817;  p.  704-705,  ^ 
943  a,  b;  p.  712,  ^  955  &;  p.  714,  ^ 
958  b;  p.  723,  ^  960  A;  p.  725-726, 
<i  961  b,  c ;  p.  727,  ^  962-964 ;  p.  756 
-760,  ^  1005  a-k ;  Note  Ll  p.  1 140. 

to  be  regarded,  therefore,  merely  as 
supplying  certain  symptoms  through 
which  the  force  and  modifications  of 
the  nervous  influence,  either  direct  or 
reflex,  as  arising  from  all  diseases, 
excepting  of  the  heart,  are  more  or 
less  ascertained,  and  thus  through  its 
various  influences  upon  the  sanguifer- 
ous organs  the  nature  and  force  of 
disease  is  inferred,  in  part,  by  the 
sense  of  touch — with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  capillary  bloodvessels  are 
the  main  instruments  of  disease  upon 
which  both  direct  and  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  is  determined  with 
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PuUe — cmiibincd, 

Ihe  alterative  GflecU  that  arise  from 
morbttic  and  remedial  causes,  both 
physical  andinentaU  p.  226-227,  H 1 0. 
411,  p.  »U  I  -3 10,  ^  480-485 ;  p.  364- 
355»  *i  G26  a,  h;  p.  44;j-^t8.  ^  687*- 
Ca8.  p  804-^06, ^  1040.  Also, HtAiiT. 
To}(auK«  Sweat,  Ubink;  Bbaik,  In- 

PtAllMATION  OP  ',    MSKTAL  EnOTIOKS, 

Indtx  IL;  Niiitvou*  Power,  Indtx  I 
11    AJso,  ^  500  m,  694f ,  836  cc,  829, 
method  of  feoUng  the  pulse,  ^  687 i^ 
688  a,  805,  812,  IMl,  UTl.  mO  g. 

PUBPURA   Hfe:MO&RHAGICA, 

iU  pathology,  and  treatment  by  blood- 
JeUiug»  p  754,  ^  10O2  d-~f, 
Pui, 

a  new  rormalion,  the  result  of  ,i  fieeretory 
process  brought  about  by  iuilamma- 
lion,  and  which  constitutes  a  natural 
termination  of  the  formative  stage  of 
that  disease,  i>,  471,  4  730. 

liable  to  be  atTected  in  its  condition  by 
causes  acting  locally i  hut  more  gen- 
erally thromgh  altefativc  influences  of 
reflci  action  of  the  iicrvoua  system 
originating  in  t^nie  internal  disease, 
or  by  the  same  influences  propagated 
in  a  direct  manner  upon  the  instru- 
ments of  its  formation  by  Mental 
Emotions,  p.  478^80,  ^  740^741. 
Also,  Inflammation,  SrcBETio.v  ano 
Excretion,  Milk;  Bile,  Reflex  Ac- 
tion, Mental  Emotions,  S\t*pathv, 
index  IL  ;  Nervoi's  Power,  Index  /. 
und  il  ;  Vital  Properties,  Sldo- 
Rifles,  Index  I. 

allied,  in  principle,  to  lympli,  mucus, 
and  ierurn,  when  the  latter  arc  prod- 
ucts of  inflammation — ^each  being 
consequences  of  the  formative  stage, 
p  471-472,  <^  732  6-733,  and  refcT' 
cncts  there ;  p-  474-475,  ^  733 /-A— 
all  of  which  arc  desired  for  useful 
ends,  but  lymph  and  pus  most  so,  p. 
471-476,  i  732-733;  p.  646-547,  ^ 
863-863 ;  p.  550-551,  ^  863  f-804. 

all  its  varieties,  like  those  of  mucus,  de- 
pend upon  precise  psthologicat  condi- 
tions, and  more  or  less  upon  the  nat- 
ural constitution  of  the  part^ — which 
may  be  presented  to  Organic  Chem- 
istry as  a  problem  for  its  solulton, 
taking  along  the  Mental  Emotions  as 
amonff  Ihe  c^iui cs  which  modify  the 
pathological  states, p.  120-121,  ^237 ; 
p.  462.  ?  693  ;  p.  478-480,  $  739-741 
*.  Also,  p.  61-62,  if  133-136  ;  p  67, 
^  149-151  ;  p  224,  ^  409  A ;  p.  226 
HlOi  p.  436,  ^  682  A,  409  </. 


Raci,  Hpman,  Ukity  op — continued  from 
Index  /., 
briefly  considered,  p.  906-^7,  ^  1078  s. 


RecupEBATioN,  Law  op, 

so  designated  by  the  Atithw  m  prpfep- 
encc  to  V*«  Mf  — in- 

grafted upon  tin  f  all 

organic  beine:s,  aixn  ii  the 

Art  of  Medicme  rejxj:  :boiat 

which  the  whole  au  .. .  _-i.gdiioi 
would  perish.  See  Vis  Mbdicatiix 
Naturje,  Vital  PiioPEBTii.!i,Ot6A«ic 
Lire ;  Apaptation,  Law  or,  Indis!  i 
Kemedies  ;  Cacses,  Mottoiric  ;  Ihi- 
EASES,  SKLr-LiitiTr.D«  htdtx  It 
instability  of  the  projH-rties  of  life,  <w* 
dalned  for  useful  purT^'f-  '*-!  ibeir 
inherent  tendency  to  i  ba©- 

selves  in  their  normal 
foundation  of  Therapeutic*, 
former,  especially,  of  di»i*i 
bihc  causes  altering  tl 
and  remedies  in  an 
foundly  morbid,  by  \\ 
recuperation   ia  brou  _  rfect, 

and  this  mutabtUty  l^  n  U 

natural  changes  which  the  sy»t«mttii- 
dergoes  cither  in  functi^n'or  detei- 
opment  of  structure,  as  manifested  in 
gestation,  lactation,  6lc ^  and  in  the 
transition  stagei:  fr       i    '  ^h 

aj^e,  in  metaiDir  J  it 

displayed  in  itA  Ui-. 
impregnated  ovum,  p 
p.  61,  ^  133  c,-  p.  m  < 
p.  83,  MT4;  p.  87.  ^  177-ite3 
88,  ii  184  6;  p.  95^96,  ^  189  If  p. 
93,  4  191  a,  h;  p.  IOd«  ^  SS8  «;  p- 
109- 1 10,  ^  230-232  ;  p.  ISO-lti,  k 
237-240;  p  131-135,^284;  p.  $5t 
^  524  ii ;  p  37a-383,  *  576-461 ;  f. 
614,  ^  642  b;  p  538-^0,  k  Wl  g- 
818;  p  541.  ^853;  p  542-543,4 
854C-856;  p.  551,  ^863  A;  p  fi«9- 

659,  ii  879-^3  h;   p    600,  ^ ^ 

p.  664-665,^99-901  ;  p  7^^| 
p    902,   ^    1 078  p;    p,    435,  ; 
irTEinTs,   Organs    or    Gi;.\sra* 
Pa  btu  RtTioN,  Ind^t  //.  ,•  Vital 
erties,  Vis   Msdicathxx  NsTOtS 
Ar»4PTATioN,    Law.   or,    iwUs   I; 
Youth,  Index  /.  and  IL 

Reflex  Action  op  the  Nuitvovs  Ststvi 
AND  Direct  Actio??, 
the  term  direct,,  and  its  distinctkm  fiom 
refiei  (the  latter  of  whK*-  *»»*  ^al 
sometimes  designates 
oftener  Siifnpathy\  iii 
basis  of  bis  inteT]iretaiii>o  ul  ih« 
dus  operandi  of  the  \V»n  T»nd  M 
Emotions.r^f  ' 
as  excited  I 


ing  the  substantive  exi'stence  and  stlf* 
acting  nature  of  the  Sotil  and  Instinct- 
ive Principle — and,  as  fanlief  cxpjain- 


i 
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Reflex  Action,  &c. — continued. 

ed,  the  Author  meani  by  the  term 
direct  that  the  excito>motory  nerves 
or  fibres  of  compound  nerves  are  alone 
engaged,  unless  the  Passions,  as  is 
common,  and  diseases  of  the  nervous 
centres,  &c.,  institute  impressions 
upon  distant  parts  that  are  reverber- 
ated through  centripetal  nerves  upon 
those  centres,  when  the  nervous  in- 
fluence may  thus  establish  complex 
circles  of  reflex  actions,  and  undergo 
modifications  of  its  alterative  influence 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  mental 
emotion  or  anyafiection  of  the  nervous 
centres,  as,  also,  according  to  that  of 
the  particular  natural  constitution  of 
different  parts,  and  any  present  modi- 
fied condition  of  parts  upon  which  it 
may  fall,  since,  also,  any  preternatural 
.  condition  of  an  organ,  whether  render- 
ed temporarily  so  by  disease,  or  only 
disturbed  by  the  nervous  influence 
(as  in  sneezing  from  a  strong  light 
impinging  upon  the  retina,  p.  327,  ^ 
500  i;  p.  333,  ^  604 ;  p.  340-341,  ^ 
514  /),  is  equivalent  to  influences 
propagated  in  like  manner  by  the  ac- 
tion of  remedial  and  morbific  agents, 
and  will  modify  the  nervous  influence 
in  a  corresponding  manner ;  and  upon 
this  reflected  influence  and  its  modifi- 
cations depend  the  diseases  of  organs 
that  grow  out  of  each  other,  and  the 
nature  of  the  afiections  as  they  may 
spring  up  consecutively,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  constitutional  nature 
of  diflerent  parts,  or  as  they  may 
conspire  together  in  aggravating  or 
relieving  the  conditions  of  each  other 
— subject  always  to  variations  from 
age,  sex,  habits,  dec.,  and  although 
the  nervous  influence  as  propagated 
upon  the  voluntary  muscles  always 
terminates  in  the  simple  production 
of  voluntary  motion  so  long  as  the 
Will  continues  to  operate,  there  is 
the  remarkable  exception  of  roosting, 
and  some  examples  of  man  sleeping 
in  an  erect  posture,  in  which  it  estab- 
lishes an  unceasing  reflex  action,  and 
occasional  instances  of  vomiting  in 
which  the  Will  is  a  concurring  cause 
with  some  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  p.  59,  ^  129  A,  i;  p.  61-68, 
^ 133-152 ;  p.  73, ^  163 ;  p.  101-102, 
^  201-202;  p.  107-119,  {  227-234; 
p.  282-284,  ^  451-463 ;  p.  285-286, 
^  455 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  321,  ^  496, 
497;  p.  323-328,  H9»-500/;  p.  331 
-334,  5  500  O-510 ;  p.  347-348,  ^  516 
d.  No.  13,  517  ;  p.  429-430,  ^  674  d; 
p.  526,  ^  828  (2 ;  p.  639,  ^  848 ;  p.  592, 
^  89U  k;  p.  646-648,  ^  893  e-g;  p. 
661-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  665-676,  ^ 


Reflex  Action,  &c. — continued. 

902  a-904  b ;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a ;  p. 
692,  <i  914-921 ;  p.  698-699,  ^  930- 
935 ;  p.  703-710,  ^  940-962  ;  p.  745 
-746,  ^  990i  ;  p.  831-833,  ^  1057/ 
-h ;  p.  838,  ^  1057^ ;  p.  865-«68,  ^ 
1067;  p.  874-881,^  1071-1075;  p. 
886-891,^1077.  Also,  Will,  Nerv- 
ous  Power,  Sympathy,  Index  J.  and 
II. ;  Mental  Emotions  ,  Brain,  In- 
flammation OF ;  Roosting,  Index  II. 
rejecting  entirely  the  exceedingly  simple 
doctrine  of  Chemistry  as  to  the  agency 
pf  the  nervous  system  in  the  various 
processes  and  products  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  which  have  no  reference 
to  the  physiological  laws  of  that  sys- 
tem, but  consisting  alone  in  an  abstract 
idea,  the  Author  maintains  in  all  his 
principal  writings,  as  the  groundwork 
of  their  philosophy,  that  the  nervous 
system  is  endowed  with  a  property, 
power,  or  influence  (no  matter  which) 
that  operates  as  a  vital  agent,  and  is 
so  far  on  common  ground  with  other 
vital  agents,  and  that  it  is  susceptible 
of  an  endless  variety  of  modifications 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes 
by  which  it  is  brought  into  action, 
and  that  there  is  imparted  to  it  the 
essential  virtues  of  the  various  causes 
respectively,  both  physical  and  mental, 
and  that  when  morbific  and  remedial 
agents  brinff  about  changes  in  the 
natural  condition  of  the  solids  and 
fluids,  in  parts  beyond  the  seat  of 
their  direct  action,  or  whenever  anal- 
ogous effects  are  exerted  by  the  Men- 
tal Emotions,  or  when  diseases  ensue 
upon  each  other,  or  when  one  disease 
becomes  the  cause  of  relief  to  another, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  it  is  al- 
ways by  alterative  influences  of  direct 
or  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
determined  upon  the  capillary  vessels, 
or  main  instruments  of  all  organic 
functions,  and  that  these  influences 
depend  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  causes  and  other  accidental 
circumstances,  but  also  more  or  less 
upon  the  special  vital  constitution  of 
diflerent  tissues  and  diflerent  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue — and  whether, 
therefore,  the  Chemical  Philosopher 
have  any  vague  regard  to  the  nervous 
system,  or  ascribe,  as  he  mostly  does, 
all  the  results  of  physical  agents  to 
their  absorption  and  direct  chemical 
action,  and  leaves  the  *'  action  of  the 
nerves"  and  mental  phenomena  ob- 
scured by  "  a  veil  which  is  not  to  be 
raised*'  (p.  183,  ^  350|  gg),  the  dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  Author 
consists  in  the  violation  by  the  former 
of  all  the  facts  and  aoalogtes  supplied 
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Reflex  Action^&c. — continued. 

excitinff  causes,  and  with  every  va- 
rietj  of  effect,  according  to  t^e  nature 
of  the  causes ;  nor  is  there  any  great- 
er difficulty  in  understanding  its  im- 
puted modifications  than  the  |>olari- 
zation  of  light,  or  any  other  attributes 
which  the  Author  assigns  to  them, 
than  such  as  appertain  to  Light,  p. 
80,  ^  169  b,  d;  p.  84,  ^  175  b,U;  p. 
88,  ^  184  b;  p.  no,  ^  232;  p.  114- 
120,  ^  234  c-235 ;  p.  330,  ^  SOOiin ;  p. 
334,  ij  507 ;  p.  670,  (f  902  k. 

its  application  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
all  remedial  and  morbific  causes  is 
founded  upon  natural  laws ;  and  the 
Author  maintains  that,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  consistency  of  Nature, 
or  any  thing  in  facts,  the  same  physi- 
ological laws  which  govern  the  organ- 
ization of  the  animal  kingdom  in  its 
normal  state  are  equally  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  its  deviations  from  the 
natural  standard,  and  that  this  uni- 
versal principle  embraces  completely 
the  physioloHcal  laws  of  the  nervous 
system,  which,  indeed,  the  Author  has 
demonstrated  by  a  multitude  of  exact 
coincidences  between  the  results  of 
natural  causes  and  those  of  a  morbific 
and  remedial  nature,  both  physical 
and  mental,  as  appears  in  a  summary 
manner  in  the  following  sections,  and 
in  great  amplification  under  the  top- 
ics embraceu  in  the  Article  Generali- 
zation of  Reflex  Action^  Index  II.  ^  p. 
1-2,  H  «;  p.  3-4,  (f  2  b-d;  p.  106- 
112,^  222-234  * ;  p.  282-295,  ^  451- 
475;  p.  321-362,^95-^0;  P- 405- 
412,^638;  p.  413,  ^639-640;  p,541 
-543,  ^  852  a-857 ;  p.  661-678,  ^  894 
-904;  p.  679-681,  §  905  a;  p.  692- 
693,  ^  915-921  ;  p.  698-699,  ^  929- 
935  ;  p.  703-711,  ^  940-952.  Also, 
Soul  and  Instinctivb  Principle, 
Ind.  //.— ^  718, 795, 892  b,  990^  a,  5. 

the  entire  dependence  of  respiration 
upon  ledeji  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  the  stimulus  of  the  muscular 
mechanism,  coincides  with  the  de- 
pendence of  the  act  of  vomiting  upon 
the  same  causation,  and  carried  by  the 
Author  through  a  long  chain  of  anal- 
ogies consisting  of  the  various  modi- 
fications of  respiration,  of  vomiting  as 
produced  by  emetics  of  various  kinds, 
by  loss  of  blood,  by  tickling  the  fau- 
ces, by  tobacco  applied  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  by  pregnancy,  by  shock  of 
falls,  &c.,  and  by  Mental  Emotions, 
and  the  divers  influences  and  results 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
and  other  coincidences  supplied  by  the 
iris,  sphincter  muscles,  heart,  cold, 
suppositories,  tetanus,  ^c,  whieh  de- 
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pend  upon  other  institutions  of  the 
nervous  influence  through  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  nerves,  and  the  anal- 
ogies supplied  l^  the  Will  in  volun- 
tary motion — all  carried  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  effects  of  active 
emetics  and  cathartics,  both  remedial 
and  morbific,  and,  by  the  same  analo- 
gies, their  effects  when  they  fail  short 
of  vomiting  and  purging,  or  other 
prominent  results  that  arise  from 
larger  doses,  through  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  and  against  the  chemical 
and  physical  doctrines  of  operation 
through  absorption — and  all  this  chain 
of  analogies  applied  to  the  modus  op- 
erandi of  all  other  remedial  and  mor- 
bific causes,  physical  and  mental, 
while  the  same  interpretation  of  all 
the  others  is  sustained  by  other  spe- 
cial demonstrations  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  a  large  number  of  the 
several  things  respectively,  p.  66-67, 
^  148;  p.  no,  ^  232 ;  p.  323-341,  ^ 
499-514  m ;  p.  334-335,  ^  516  d,  No. 
6;  p.  347-348,  ^  516  d.  Not  13;  p. 
421-423,  ^  657-658  ;  p.  526,  ^  828  a ; 
p.  532-^33,  ^  841 ;  p.  542-543,  ^  854 
c-f;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  d;  p.  563- 
566,  ^  889  a-g;  p.  568-569,  ^  889 
m,  mm;  p.  592-593,  ^  891^  A:;  p. 
631-632,  ^  8921  b ;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
894-896  ;  p.  666-678.  ^  902  ft-904  <i; 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  703-710,  ^ 
940-952;  p.  831^33,  ^  1057/-^; 
p.  838,  ^  1057i.  Also,  Stomach, 
Nausbants,  Disgust,  Emetics,  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Tetanus,  Remedies  ; 
Causes,  Morbific  ;  and  General- 
ization or  Reflex  Action,  Index 
//.—Notes  D  p.  1114,  Co  p.  1132. 
in  the  natural  state  of  the  body,  although 
in  constant  operation  among  all  parts, 
is  not  strongly  manifested  excepting 
in  particular  functions,  as  in  respira- 
tion, motions  of  the  heart  and  intesti- 
nal canal,  motions  of  the  iris,  &c.,  or 
unless  brought  into  action  by  special 
causes,  as  when  it  starts  the  unne  as 
excited  by  cold,  or  the  milk  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  and  by  the  Men- 
tat  Emotions  when  its  displays  are 
very  strongly  pronounced,  the  influ- 
ence being  then  primarily  developed 
in  a  direct  manner,  and  by  the  Will, 
when  it  is  always  direct,  but  exactly 
equivalent  to  reflex  action,  p.  54-55, 
Hn-117;  p.  230-232,  ^422^-424; 
p.  284-289,  \  454-461 ;  p.  296,  ^  476 
e;  p.  323-335,  ^  499-512;  p.  355, 
^  526  a.  Also,  Remedies  ;  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Rbmbdial  Action,  Men- 
tal Emotions,  the  individual  Piw 
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their  direct  eflects,  and  in  all  cases 
the  influence  thus  reflected  may  be 
simply  a  reverberation  through  the 
centrifugal  nerves  of  the  parts  inune- 
diatcly  acted  upon,  or  the  reflex  influ- 
ence may  depend  upon  impressions 
transmitted  from  the  superficial  to  in- 
ternal parts,  whether  morbific  or  cu- 
rative— exceptions  to  which  may  ap- 
pear to  occur  in  Setons,  Counter-Irri- 
tants, &c.,but  in  these  cases  reflected 
action  upon  the  injured  part  is  sooner 
or  later  brought  into  operation,  p.  66- 
67,  ^  148 ;  p.  284-287,  ^  454  e-459 ; 
p.  289,  ^  461 ;  p.  315-316,  ^  492 ;  p. 
336-340,  ^  514  b,  g,  k;  p.  351-353, 
4  524  <i ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  e ;  p.  421 
-423,  ^  657-658  ;  p.  483-484,  ^  746 
c ;  p.  522-523,  ^  827  6,  c ;  p.  531,  ^ 
840.  Also,  Miasm,  Predisposition, 
Skin,  Cold,  6cc.,  Index  II.  • 
considered  in  its  slowly  progressive  op- 
eration when  brought  into  eflect  by 
Authors  group  of  Alteratives,  and  an- 
alogous means  both  physical  and  men- 
tal— the  same  being  also  true  of  the 
slowly  progressive  operation  of  mor- 
bific causes,  p.  HI,  ^  233^,  233| :  p. 
285-286,  H55 d-f;  p.  333,  ^503-506; 
p.  339,  ^  514  ^;  p.  344-345,  ^  516  d. 
No.  6  ;  p.  365,  ^  551 ;  p.  366,  ^  556  ; 
p.  416-417,  ^  649  c;  p.  420-424,  ^ 
654-661  ;  p  532,  ^  841 ;  p.  547,  ^ 
863  d;  p  551,  ^  877;  p.  568-569,  ^ 
889  m,  mm ;  p  592-593,  <iQd\kk ;  p 
599-600,  ^  892  d ;  p.  646-649,  ^  893 
e-h;  p.  661-663,  ^894-896;  p  668- 
670,  ^  902  g-m ;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  ^» , 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a.  Also,  Hydro- 
phobia, Virus  op  ;  Predisposition, 
Miasm,  Small-pox,  Alteratives, 
Sphincter  Muscles,  Index  II. 
applied  in  expounding  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  Cinchona,  Loss  of  Blood,  and 
of  other  things  of  which  we  are  said 
to  be  ignorant,  and  in  connexion  with 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  modus 
operandi  of  a  Seton,  and  where,  also, 
under  the  several  references,  the  or- 
ganic influences  of  remedial  agents 
through  the  instrumentality  of  nerv- 
ous action,  and  the  philosophy  which 
concerns  their  substitution  of  transi- 
tory pathological  conditions  for  the 
more  profound  as  the  fundamental 
cause  of  cure,  is  summarily  present- 
ed, p.  596-597,  ^  892  b,  e ;  p.  676- 
681,  ^  904  6-905  a.  Also,  p.  67,  ^ 
149-151  ;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  108-110, 
^  227-232 ;  p.  542,  ^  854  c-e ;  p.  554, 
^  871  ;  p.  592-593,  ^  89U  k;  p.  661 
-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  664-665,  ^  900- 
901.  Also,  Bloodletting,  Reme- 
dies, &c.,  Index  II. 


Reflex  Action,  &ic.-^(nUinued. 
but  it  is  not  alone  the  foregoing  anal- 
ogies, as  supplied  by  respiration,  vom- 
itmg,  6cc.,  and  a  multitude  of  others 
of  a  corresponding  nature,  that  are 
tributary  to  the  Author's  doctrine  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  through  reflex  or  di- 
rect action  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
an  almost  universal  proof  to  the  same 
eflect  is  supplied  by  all  the  muscular 
movements  in  organic  life,  by  that  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  by  the  muscles  of  deglutition, 
that  of  the  bladder,  that  of  the  uterus, 
&c.,  and,  what  is  especially  import- 
ant, by  the  heart  and  entire  arterial 
and  venous  systems,  whose  active  mo- 
tions, if  not  wholly-  determined  as  it 
respects  their  exciting  cause,  are  at 
least  greatly  influenced  by  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  excited 
by  the  stimulus  of  blood,  being  whol- 
ly true  of  the  heart,  p.  301-310,  ^ 
481-485;  p.  338-339,  614/;  p.  343. 
344-348,  ^  516  rf,  Nos.  3-5, 7, 12, 13, 
and  conspicuously  so  by  mental  emo- 
tions, food,  exercise,  dec.,  and  by  dis- 
eases generally,  all  of  which  is  refer- 
able alon^  to  the  stimulus  of  nervous 
influence — upon  which,  collectively, 
is  founded,  in  part,  the  Author's  doc- 
trine of  the  action  of  the  capillary  ar- 
teries and  of  the  veins  as  among  the 
important  elements  in  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  p.  62,  ^  136 ;  p.  209-210, 
^  384-387 ;  p.  211,  ^  390  &,  and  de- 
duced, in  farther  part,  from  experi- 
ments made  upon  arteries  by  Buniva, 
Procter,  and  Kreimer,  p.  215-216,  ^ 
399  ;  p.  310,  ^  485,  and  subsequent- 
ly confirmed  by  Brown-Sequard  and 
others,  p.  803-804,  ^  1039  ;  p.  805,  ^ 
1041 — and  which  is  at  the  foundation, 
in  part,  of  the  Author*s  theory  of  thr. 
active  condition  of  the  instruments  of 
inflammation,  p.  485-486,  ^  750-751, 
and  references  there,  and  of  his  the- 
ory, also,  of  the  ready  transition  of 
venous  congestion  into  the  ordinary 
form  of  inflammation,  p.  506-507,  ^ 
803,  804 — and  in  consideration  of  all 
of  which,  and  of  the  manifest  influ- 
ences of  the  nervous  system  upon  the 
capillary  bloodvessels  (those  main  in- 
struments of  all  organic  processes  and 
their  results,  p.  226-227,  ^  410,  411) 
that  are  determined  upon  them  by  a 
vast  variety  of  the  natural  stimuli  of 
life,  physical  and  mental,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  all  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  must  of  necessity  exert,  through 
that  same  nervous  influence,  more 
powerful  and  disturbing  eflfects  upon 
those  instruments,  and  thus  become 
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the  inunedlate  exciting  cause  of  dU- 
caau.  of  the  increase,  Jmiinution,  and 
other  changes  in  the  secretionst  and 
equally  aUa  of  those  pathological  va- 
nations  itnpreased  by  remedial  aeenU, 
and  through  which  the  more  prolound- 
ly  morbid  are  placed  in  Ihe  way  of 
the  recuperative  process,  p.  641-642, 
<f  8^2-854  e  ;  p.  6^4-665,  ^  899-»0  L 
AUo,  Skin,  Cold,  Kidncy,  Oroaks  of 
Generation,  Uterus,  PAjiTiriiiTioN» 
Food,  Feab,  DisousTt  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, <kc,,  Index  IL  ;  Vital  Proper- 
ties, Organic  Life,  index  f.}  Nerv- 
ous Power,  Index  I.  and  IL 
but  the  nervous  influence  is  in  no  fun* 
damental  sense,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed,  the  cause  of  the  organic  func- 
tions in  AnimaJs  any  more  than  of  the 
analogous  functions  of  Plants,  which 
are  carried  on  by  properties  implant- 
ed in  all  parts,  but  contributes  a  mod- 
ifying and  cxciliuiE^  or  depressing  in* 
Oucncc  to  Iho  nutritive  and  other  se- 
crrtory  vessels,  through  which  ihe 
products  are  perfected,  or  increased, 
or  diminished  ;  but  thc^e  iustrutnents 
are  eonstantly  liable  to  preternatural 
influences  from  either  direct  or  reflex 
nervous  action,  and  of  an  endless  va- 
riety, and  there  is  no  function  tn  the 
natural  state  of  the  boily,  no  condition 
of  disease,  no  action  of  remedies,  in 
which  the  nervous  system  does  not 
participate  (p.  54-55,  ^  109  ft-1 17  ;  p. 
S84-S87,  ^  454  €-459  ;  p.  S89,  H^l ; 
p.  483-484,  ^  746  f),  while  organs  in 
their  compounded  condition  arc  more 
evidently  under  its  perpetually  bar- 
moni7.ing  influence  through  the  im- 
presttions  made  upon  their  mtnule 
structure — and  coming  to  many  func- 
tions thai  are  less  concerned,  or  not 
at  alhin  the  essential  processes  of  or- 
ganic life,  as  in  respiration,  contrac- 
tion of  the  sphincter  muscle*,  motion 
of  the  iris,  peristaltic  movements,  dtc, 
the  nervouM  influence  is  the  only  im- 
mediate exciting  eausL' — ^an  obvious 
dietinction,  therefore,  being  made  by 
the  Author  between  the  nervous  influ* 
enco  as  an  cxntinff  or  mtniifymg  cause 
or  rtial  &g(nt  and  the  funiiunenlal 
causes  or  organic  properties  by  which, 
in  connexion  with  organization,  the 
functions  arc  carried  on ;  and  hence, 
whenever  the  Author  speaks  of  the 
nervous  influence  as  a  cause,  he  sim- 
ply means  an  exetttnc  or  modifying 
cause,  p  23,  ^34-38  ;>.  24,  ^41,  42; 
p,  5-4-55,  4  109  A-n7;  p.  66-67,  k 
148  ;  p,  75^76,  ^  107  a ;  p.  88,  ^  183, 
184  ;  p  1 10,  <  533  ;  p  222-227,  ^  409 
c-411  J   p*  284^280,  ^  454*457;  p. 
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'^  il-315,*4«»- 

r  p  43i-i«3. 

V  .  t.«746f;   p 

745-/46.  if  990*  Also,  Vital  Prof- 
srties,  Organic  Life,  Index  1 1  Rfs- 
firatio!«,  Sfiiikctes  Mi's<  LEt»  Iris, 
Cathartics,  &c.,  indjex  li 
influences  the  sensibitity  of  D«rv««,  hf 
which  it  is  the  cause  and  cure  of  p«la 
when  not  the  direct  rei&ull  of  eaoss^ 
acting  locally,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  means  by  whK-h  it  is 
brought  into  operation,  whether  mor- 
bific, or  sedative,  or  loss  of  blood, 
&  c ,  and  pain  in  equally  falM^ved 
through  the  same  infliienee  \/f  Menial 
Emotions,  and  according  to  tlieir  na- 
ture, p  102,  ti  2ai-20'2 ;  p,  100,^227; 
p  29f),  ^  476  € ;   p.  30C,   •  i^}  h ;  p 


s1>| 

'/; 

-  ^  ts 

.  LtT- 


313-324,  ^  500  f  ;  p   ,' 
d,e;  p  687-690,  ^B*A\ 
593,^89UX';  p  ^  n    - 
p  838,  4  10574;   I    s    ; 

Also,      AlTT!'  '• 

(AconiU),  < 
PotLTices,  \ 
TiNo,  Index  IL 

may  be  brought  into  suddenly  httl  op^ 
eration  upon  the  nervous  centrrs  ei- 
ther through  centripetal  nerves,  as  in 
blows  u|K)n  the  epigRBtritiiD,  dce^  or 
by  mental  or  other  cauiea  aettng  di- 
rectly  upon  those  centres,  wben  lili? 
may  be  instantly  extinguished  by  their 
direct  violence  upon  their  orjpnic  coo- 
Btitution,  or  may  be  also  simolUiie^ 
ously  reflected  with  a  conetpoiiding 
fatal  elTect  upon  the  whole  omBifiB, 
p    107-111,  ^  226-233i;    Dl  SM^  « 

476  r;    p   298,  ^  476^  A;  p. ' 

479 ;  p.  301.  ^  480 ;  p.  302,  ^  48] 
p.  304.  ^  4Sl  If.-  p.  306-306,  ^ 
hi  p.  320,  ^  494  dd  ;  p.  324,  ^  600  r, 
d:  p  334-335,  ^  500-611  ;  p.  40$- 
403.  if  034^35;  p  634,  ^844:  p. 
704,  <)  943  «-944  a;  p  707.  \  M7, 
p.  709,  ^  951  if-d ;  p.  sat-^aO.  ^  10$7 
Iff;  p.  858,  ^  1057V;  p.  8llf.«Ht i 
lOaS;  p.  86.V868,  ^  1067;  n^  «1S- 
881,  ^  1074-1075;  p  887,  $  lOH 
Also,  Jov  AKo  Amoer,  Meittav  Eiio- 
TiOTfs,  Vk[Vt  Neuralgia*  Onrii,  X%- 
TispAsaoDirs;  SEitrsitTs.  Vrmra  ae; 
Hvijrocvakic  Acrn ;   H  '        iH' 

MATiOM  op;    StOSlAtil,  ;  .?« ; 

Blooi>li£TTI:¥o,  Loss  ci  »,^. -v.-,  Re- 
«iKf>UL  Action',  Index  ii.  ;  Witx,  /»- 
dex  /.  and  II. 

is  ihc  main  cause  of  kojdniMw  aavl  ta- 
romprfMmhthty  of  th<fi   pfjf*f»,  and  of 

f!  aod 
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modify  its  influence  and  render  it  sub- 
versive of  those  conditions,  and  is  also 
mostly  the  exciting  cause  of  the  va- 
rious appearances  presented  by  the 
tongue,  and  which,  in  both  cases,  as 
with  many  other  symptoms,  are  most- 
ly useful  in  denoting  the  special  modi- 
fication and  force  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  through  which  is  inferred 
the  nature,  scat,  and  force  of  disease, 
the  effects  of  remedies,  &c.,  p.  444- 
445,  ^  688 ;  p.  708-710,  <f  951-952  b. 
A180,Tonoue,Kidniy,Urinb,  Sweat, 
Bloodletting,  Index  II. ;  (f  600  m. 

mistakes  in  regard  to,  from  confounding 
the  results  of  experiments  on  trunl^ 
of  nerves  with  those  upon  their  ex- 
panded extremities,  p.  338,  ^  514  d; 
p.  347,  ^  616  d,  No.  10 ;  p.  520-621, 
\  826  d.  Also,  Medical  and  Physio- 
logical Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  607, 
663-566. 

the  distinction  should  be  observed  be- 
tween irritcJnlity,  and  common,  spe- 
cific, and  sympathetic  sensibility,  and 
that  the  last  only  is  concerned  in  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
that  causes  affecting  the  nervous  cen- 
tres in  a  direct  manner  operate  pri- 
marily through  excito-motory  nerves 
alone,  p.  88-89,  ^  183-188  c;  p.  100 
-103,  ^  197-204  ;  p.  280-282,  i  450- 
461  ;  p.  671,  ^  903.  Also,  Mental 
Emotions,  Disgust,  the  individual 
Passions;  Brain,  Inflammation  op. 
Index  IL 

recent  observations  upon,  confirming  im- 
portant principles  in  these  Institutes, 
p.  803-808,  ^  1039-1045. 

the  coincidences  in  effects  of  reflex  and 
direct  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
or  as  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
nerves  are  engaged  in  the  former  pro- 
cess, and  the  centrifugal  alone  in  the 
latter,  form  the  basis  of  the  Author's 
demonstration  of  the  substantive  ex- 
istence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  p.  873 
-910,  ^  1069-1082.  Also,  Mental 
Emotions,  the  individual  Passions, 
Index  II.;  Will,  Index  I.  and  II. 

employed  by  the  Author  to  expound  the 
dependence  of  the  first  act  of  respira- 
tion, when  the  point  of  departure  is 
from  the  skin,  in  Medical  and  Physi- 
ological Commentaries,  and  again  in 
the  original  Essay  on  the  Soul  and  In- 
stinctive Principle,  and  in  analogical 
demonstration  of  the  substantive  ex- 
istence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul  in  the  latter  work,  and  in  the 
former  on  account  of  Miiller's  affirma- 
tion that  "it  appears  to  me  to  be 
•olely  the  stimulus  afforded  to  the 
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brain  and  medulla  oblongata  by  tlie 
blood,  which  immediately  Incomes  ox- 
ydized  in  the  lungs*'  (Muller*s  Phys- 
iology, p.  335),  upon  which  the  En- 
glish Translator  remarks,  "  How  can 
the  air  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  1" — 
and,  in  the  foregoing  Essay,  the  Au- 
thor remarks  that  **a  beautiful  ex- 
emplification (of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system)  is  seen  in  the  new- 
born infant  and  other  animals  breath- 
ing with  lungs,  as  I  have  explained  on 
a  rormer  occasion,  since  here  the  first 
impression  is  transmitted  to  the  nerv- 
ous centres  through  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  the  skin  in  consequence  of 
the  contact  of  cold  air  with  the  sur- 
face. This  is  the  rationale  of  the  first 
breath  we  draw,  standing  alone  in  or- 
ganic life ;  and  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens, as  I  also  explained,  when  cold 
air  or  cold  water,  applied  to  the  sur- 
face, reproduces  breathing  in  syncope ; 
or,  if  it  be  ammonia,  dec.,  applied  to 
the  nose,  then  the  sensitive  nerves 
are  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cere- 
bral. I  will  also  now  say  that  the 
function  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
is  developed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
first  act  of  inspiration,  and  fully  de- 
veloped, both  as  it  respects  the  lungs 
and  the  stomach." — Essay  on  the 
Soul  and  Instinct,  p.  57-58  (1849). 
Also,  Skin,  Loss  or  Blood,  Syncope, 
Index  IL     Also,  p.  406,  §  638. 

explains,  through  its  primary  direct  de- 
velopment by  the  Will,  the  act  of 
roosting  and  of  sleeping  in  the  erect 
posture,  and  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  its  action  upon  the  sphincter  mus- 
cles, and  employed  in  demonstrating 
the  substantive  existence  and  selN 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul  and  Princi- 
ple of  Instinct,  p  890-891,  ^  1077. 
Also,  Sphincter  Muscles,  Altera- 
tives, Roosting,  &c..  Index  II. 

its  physiological  laws  without  any  prac- 
tical use  till  applied  by  the  Author  to 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  p.  106, 
^  222  b;  p.  111-112.  ^  834  a,  b;  p. 
118,  ^234  h ;  p.  283,  ^  452  6;  p.  286- 
286,  ^  455  rf-/;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p. 
317-318,  (f  493  a-^;  p.  320^  ^  494 
dd;  p.  329-330,  ^  600  nn;  p.  341- 
342,  {  514i  b;  p.  515,  ^  819, 820;  p. 
579,  ^  890i  e ;  p.  596,  ^  892  b ;  p.  690 
-691,  ^  906  ^-910 ;  p.  861,  ^  630. 

for  the  convenient  reference  of  those 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  Au- 
thor's reclamation  (p.  912),  he  sub- 
joins some  of  the  distinct  claims  and 
proofs,  which  for  seventeen  years  had 
received  universal  acquiescence,  of 
his  priority  in  the  application  of  the 
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dium  of  organic  structure  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  solids  and  fluids, 
p.  661-683,  ^  894-906.  Also,  Nerv- 
0U8  Power,  Sympathy,  Index  I.  and 
II. ;  Reflex  Action  op  Nervous 
System, Remedies;  Causes, Morbif- 
ic ;  Bloodletting,  Loss  of  Blood, 
Leeching,  Therapeutics,  Mental 
Emotions,  &c.,  Index  II. 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  operation 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  rests 
upon  physiological  principles,  wheth- 
er as  manifested  through  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  influence,  or  in  their 
more  independent  action  upon  the  or- 
ganic constitution  of  parts  with  which 
they  may  come  into  contact,  but  dif- 
fering from  the  natural  stimuli  of  life 
not  only  in  the  greater  manifesta- 
tions of  the  nervous  influence,  but  in 
the  alUrative  effects  which  it  exerts, 
p.  1,  ^  1  a ,*  p.  2-4,  ^  2  a-4  a;  p.  36- 
49,  ^  63-81 ;  p.  64-56,  ^  109-117 ;  p. 
68-59,  ^  129  c-i;  p.  61-73,  ^  133- 
163;  p.  101-102,^201-202;  p.  106 
-112,  ^  22a-234;  p.  121-122,  {  237- 
240 ;  p.  147,  ^  330 ;  p.  282-362,  ^  461 
-530 ;  p.  352,  ^  524  <2;  p.  405-414,  ^ 
638-640 ;  p.  541-543,  ^  862-S54  ;  p. 
565,  ^  889  /.  g;  p.  692-593,  ^  89U 
k ;  p.  661-667,  ^  894  ^-902  d ;  p.  679 
-681,  (i  905a;  p.  703-710, ^  940-952 ; 
p.  732-736,  ^  971-980 ;  p.  746-746,  6 
9m  ;  p.  131-132,  ^  286-288 ;  p.  398, 
^  626 ;  p.  467,  ^  716-719  ;  p.  503,  ^ 
795 ;  Reflex  Action,  Remedies  ; 
Causes,  Morbific,  Index  11. 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole, 
both  of  remedial  and  morbific  action, 
is  the  mutalnlity  of  the  Organic  Prop- 
erties, which,  in  being  designed  for  a 
variety  of  useful  purposes,  such  as 
the  progressive  changes  of  organiza- 
tion from  Infancy  to  Manhood,  gesta- 
tion, lactation,  &c.,  is  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  deleterious  influences  from  nu- 
merous external  and  internal  causes, 
while  others  of  a  different  nature  are, 
for  the  same  reason,  and  through  an- 
other great  law  (the  increased  sus- 
ceptibility of  morbid  states  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  latter  class  in  such  regu- 
lated modes  as  shall  not  act  profound- 
ly), capable  of  substituting  other  path- 
ological changes,  which,  through  an- 
other great  law  (the  inherent  tend- 
ency of  the  organic  properties  to 
maintain  their  normal  state),  subside 
spontaneously  into  the  natural  phys- 
iological conditions.  See  Vital  Prop- 
erties, Index  I. ;  Causes,  Morbific  ; 
Remedies,  Therapeutics,  the  several 
9ubdmsion8  relative  to  the  foregoing 
topics.    Also,  pREONiNCT,  Pabtvri- 
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TioN,  Lactation,  Organs  op  Gener- 
ation, Index  II. ;  Youth,  Index  I.  and 
IL 

illustrations,  exemplifying,  by  natural 
processes,  the  modus  operandi  of  re- 
medial and  morbific  agents,  physical 
and  mental,  through  direct  and  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  p.  110, 
^  232 ;  p.  230-232,  ^  422-426 ;  p. 
250-251.  ^  441  c;  p.  262-263,  ^  446 
a ;  p.  284-286,  ^  454-466 ;  p.  296,  <^ 
476  c ;  p.  302,  ^  481  6 ;  p.  323-328,  ^ 
500  c-500  m;  p.  331-332,  ^  600  o, 
601 ;  p.  334,  ^  609 ;  p.  335-341,  ^  612 
-514  m ;  p.  344-346,  ^  616  (2.  No.  6  ; 
p.  347-348,  ^  616  d.  No.  13 ;  p.  350- 
358,  ^  624 ;  p.  359,  ^  527  b ;  p.  413, 
^639  a;  p.  666,  ^  889 ^ ;  p.  692-693, 
^  89U  k;  p.  631-632,  ^  892|  b;  p. 
746-746,  ^  990^ ;  p.  886-891,  ^  1077. 
Also,  Youth,  Pregnancy,  Lactation, 
Organs  of  Generation, /mi^x //. 

its  modus  operandi  and  of  morbific 
causes  through  direct  and  refliex  nerv- 
ous action  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments upon  the  nervous  system,  p. 
295-321,  ^  476-494. 

the  physiological  laws  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  ganglionic  systems  intro- 
duced to  illustrate  and  corroborate 
the  Author's  doctrine  of  remedial  and 
morbific  action  through  alterative  in- 
fluences of  direct  and  reflex  nervous 
action,  p.  290-294,  ^462-475;  p.  335 
-362.^  612-530. 

a  special  example  of  extensive  remedial 
effect  through  alterative  influence  of 
reflex  nervous  action  in  the  emetic 
operation  of  Tartarized  Antimony, 
and  where  the  secretions  are  seen  to 
be  suddenly  and  greatly  augmented 
through  that  influence,  as  in  the  ex- 
amples supplied  naturally  by  the  kid> 
ncys,  skin,  lachrymal  gland,  salivary 
and  mammary  glands,  liver,  &c.,  p. 
668-669,  ^  902  g,  h;  p.  672,  ^  904  a. 
Also,  Kidney,  Skin,  Urine,  Bile, 
Milk,  Loss  of  Blood,  Weeping, 
Food,  &c..  Index  II. 

other  examples  of  Tartarized  Antimony, 
Mercury,  and  other  things,  of  their 
gradually  alterative  action — illustrat- 
ing the  difference  in  development  of 
reflex  nervous  influence  from  what 
obtains  when  remedies  operate  more 
abruptly — ^the  same  being  also  true 
of  morbific  causes,  p.  669^81,  ^  902 
t-905  a.  Also,  p.  1 1 1,  ^  233i,  233i ; 
p.  285-286,  <^  455  d;  p.  333,  ^  603- 
506  ;  p.  339,  ^  614  g,h;  p.  344-345, 
^  616  (i,  No.  6  ;  p.  366,  ^  661 ;  p.  366, 
^  656 ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  e;  p.  420- 
424,  ^  654-661 ;  p.  632,  ^  841 ;  p. 
547,  ^  863  <i;  p.  651,  «  867 ;  p.  568- 
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569.  ^  889  m,  ram ;  p.  592-593.  (f  991  k 
k ;  p.  f^m-^OO,  ^  8^2  d  i  p.  646-649, 
^  893  e-h ;  p.  061-663,  <}  894-896  ; 
p.  668-670,  tf  902  g'-m ;  p.  675-676, 
<i  904  i^.  Also,  AuTSSATXTEfl,  index 
//. 
illustrations  of  tlie  rapidity  with  which 
the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  tnflu- 
cDcc  is  tlelemiined  with  fataJ  eftect 
by  Hydrocyanic  Arid  ami  Strychnia 
— ^bcing^  andogous  to  sudden  death 
from  blows  upon  Iho  epigastric  re- 
gion, und  the  shock  of  surgical  opcra- 
lionSf  only  in  the  former  c&«e  the 
nervons  influence  U  fatally  modi  tied 
in  its  nature,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
excited  only  in  greater  intensity  and 
ftuddcnness^  and  against  their  sup- 
posed ahsorptiont  p.  176,^  350^  p; 
p.  298.  ^  476i  A;  p.  320.  ^  494  ddi 
p.  523-524,  <t  827  d ;  p.  670,  ^  902  / ; 
p.  672,  4  904  b — and  iUuatrations,  in 
connexion  with  the  foregoinj|r»  of  the 
corresponding  modus  oi*erandi  of  Ofii- 
um,  Hyoscyainys,  Alrtipia,  Tobacco, 
Be  I  lad  u  una,  Rhus  vernix,  p.  338,  ^ 
5i6</.No  13;  p.  592-593,  ^  891  i  k; 
p.  673-675 — and  farther  illustrations 
of  the  eflkienl  instrumentality  of  the 
nervous  influence  when  syncope  or 
denth  h  suddenly  brought  on»  or  dis- 
ease suddenly  arrested  by  loss  of  blood 
or  by  mental  emotions — all  showing 
how  the  nervous  influence  may  he  de- 
termined directly  uf>on  tHe  orj^anie 
constitution  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  well  as  upon  other  organs,  either 
by  the  sudden nees  of  the  shock  or  by 
Eipecial  virtues  of  morbific  causes,  and 
all  cDnspiring  together  in  showing 
thai  a  comttion  cause  is  the  immedi- 
ate agent,  p.  109,  ^  230 ;  p.  298,  i} 
476^  A  ;  p.  304,  H^l  ^  ;  p.  307-3US, 
^  483  e;  p.  334-335,  ^  509-511  ;  p. 
662-663,  ^  895,  896 ;  p,  703-704,  ^ 
942  b ;  p.  706-707,  ^  947^948  ;  p,  709, 
^961  h — and  associate  with  the  fore- 
going the  sudden  death  of  warm- 
idoodcd  animals  from  the  bite  of  ven- 
omous reptiles,  and  which  was  shown 
by  Girtanner,  and  again  by  Van  Dcen 
and  JStilling.  to  be  as  quickly  fatal  in 
eviscerated  frogs  ns  in  the  entire,  p. 
319,  <f  494  A;  p.  326-326,  ^  828  b-d 
— to  all  of  which  Chemistry  is  de- 
sired to  render  an  intelligible  answer, 
if  it  can,  consulting,  also,  In  the  same 
connexion,  Hf^flex  Actioi*,  Mental 
Emotions,  Joy  and  Anoeb,  Feab, 
DrsotrsT  ;    Stomach,  Blows    upon  ; 

HVDROCVAMIC  Acil),ANTrBPASMO|JlCS, 

Rkdativrs  (Aconite),  OpruM,  Ton4C- 

CO,      CaKTHaBTDKS,       BLOODLnTIKO, 

Lo»9  or  Blood,  Index  IL 
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statement  by  Pckiira  that  **  the  fuel ' 
that  in  the  present  stale  of  oqt  knon 
edge  we  caimot  explain  the  modm, 
medcndt  of  a  lar^  number  of  our  t 
and  most  certain   remedint  agent»,* 
and  that  '*the  methodus  medtndt  ok' 
Cinchona,  in  its  cure  of  intcrmittenti^i 
is  quite  inexplicable/'  considered  ' 
relation  to  Cinchona  by  interrogstiilf  ' 
its  mrthodu*  mtdtmh  as  a  Toole  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  •*«»/^* 
mfniation  of  cohetion   of  (he  e/rnranic 
mass,''  as  in  the  process  t>f  taniiin^r 
and  thence  deducmg  it«  operation  ir  ' 
&U  forms  of  disease,  and  of  all  oth 
er  remedies,  through  alterative  action 
of  reHei  nervous  influence,  aid  far- 
ther illostrated  as  an  anttperiodic  byj 
comparison  with  the  antidotal  natu 
of  Co  flee  and  the  Cold  daib  in 
soning  by  Opium,  and  of  Antis^iis*! 
modics  in  cases  of  spaam,  and  by  fb 
morbific  and  curFitive  effects  of  a  Sc-| 
ton,  and  converting  the  whole  to  otX 
common  account,  which  is  rclaijvr  I 
variously  mi>ditied  condition*  of  rd^il 
nervous  action  according  to  the  r:4tuii 
of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  broach 
into  preternatural  opcmtbn.  37irf  thftl 
nature  of  the  patho^ 
p  338,^514rf,*  p.:>! 
p.  696^597,  ^  892  kr  ;  | 
904  C'905  a;   p.  737-;; 
Also.  p.  67,  ^  149-151  ;  i 
p,  108-1 10.  i  227^233 ;  i  \] 

c-e;   p    554,  ^  871  ;    p 
89-1-896;  p-  664-665,  ^  90*MM>i. 
tnodus  operandi  of  warm  poulricea  a&i) 
hot  fomentations  eonsidereti  thrai^h 
a  series  of  analogies  in  rvflstion  (q 
other  remedies,  till  wc  arrive  at  litest 
most   simple,  but   imporLant  loxiJi- 
aries  in  establishing  the  rMtotative 
disposition,  p.  68 1 -683,  ^  9I>5  &    Also, 
Pot'LTICES,  Iftdtx  II. 
the  supposed  absorption  of  blue  met-, 
eurial  ointment  contradicted  by  tbtfl 
failure  to  detect  the  metal  in  the  sol^l 
ids  or  fluids,  and  in  being  u&i^ful  i 
cases  of  indurated  tumour  j;  *  rJv  w^^^^'^ 
applied  directly  over  ih 
statement  in  Pereini's  h\i 
ca,  which  expresses  the  vauuniHul^^i 
trine  that  **thtf  oocaaional  use  oft 
warm  bath  promotes  an  ahnorphtm  i 
the  blue  mercurial  ointment  when  a 
plied  to  the  skin,'"  is  remote  fjnoia  1 
philosophy  which  refers  the  grt^ 
effects  of  the   mercurial    to   an  i 
cre&aed  susceptibility  of  the  »k»u  and 
CYStem  at  large,  which  the  w  arm  luth 
alone  '*  promotes,"  and  which  is  noie 
eflVctualiy  promoted  by  toss  of  tilood 
and  cathartics  when  mcfcurv  ta  i 
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ministered  internally,  p.  367,  ^  656  c ; 
p.  520,  ^  826  e  ;  p.  524,  ^  827  e.  Al- 
so, Mercurial  Remedies,  Index  II.    | 

modus  operandi  of  open  air,  change  of  , 
air,  exercise,  &c.,  in  their  curative  ef- 
fects  through  complex  influences  of  ! 
reflex  nervous  action,  p.  543,  ^  855 ;  t 
p.  670-671,  ^  902  i».     Also,  p.  335-  ■ 
336,  ^  612  a,  * ;  p.  351-362,  ^  524  c  ; 
p.  354,  ^  525  e;  p.  359,  ^  527  &;  p. 
421-422,  ^  657  a;  p.  685,  ^  905^  b. 
Also,  Exercise,  Phthisis,  Whoop- 
iNG-GpuoH,  Ulcers,  Food,  Altera- 
tive4^mbnorrh(£a.  Index  II. 

demonstration  of  the  coincident  effects 
of  direct  and  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  when  brought  into  simple 
operation  in  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary respiration,  and  in  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  muscles,  and  carried  as  the 
fundamental  philosophy  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  modus  operandi  of 
Mental  Emotions  and  of  physical 
causes  in  the  production  and  cure  of 
disease  through  the  same  direct  and 
reflex  nervous  action,  and  in  proof, 
also,  of  the  substantive  existence  and 
self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul  and 
Principle  of  Instinct,  p.  106-112,  ^ 
222-234 ;  p.  124-125,  ^  243-246  ;  p. 
296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  302,  ^  481  * ;  p.  323 
-330,  ^  600  c-nn ;  p.  338,  339,  ^  514  I 
d,  ^,  h ;  p.  662,  ^  896 ;  p.  666-670,  ^  ' 
903 >m;  p.  874-881,  ^  1071-1075. 
Also,  Mental  Emotions,  Respira- 
tion, Sphincter  Muscles,  Iris,  dec, 
Index  II. 

distinction  between  the  foregoing  ef- 
fects of  the  nervous  influence  in  tho 
natural  processes  and  in  the  opera- 
tion of  remedial  and  morbific  causes, 
physical  and  mental — that,  in  the  lat- 
ter cases,  tho  influence  is  alterative^ 
and  attended  by  complex  circles  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  exemplified  by  Cathartics,  Emet- 
ics, Counter-irritants,  Grief,  Hope, 
&c.,  p.  67-68.  ^  149-162  a;  p.  121- 
122,  ^  237-240;  p.  296,  (f  476  c;  p. 
323-324,  ^  500  c,  d;  p.  663-566,  <^ 
889  a-g ;  p.  568-669,  ^  889  m,  mm ; 
p.  592-593,  ^  891M;  p.  646-650,  ^ 
893  e-ii  p.  666-672,  ^  902  ^904  *; 
p.  746,  ^  990i  b. 

organs  not  morbidly  aflected  which  may 
be  brought  under  the  influence  of  rem- 
edies contribute  to  the  cure  of  such 
as  are  diseased,  through  the  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  nervous  action,  the 
latter  organs  being  now  rendered  sus- 
ceptible of  such  influences  by  their 
morbid  states,  and  the  influences  thus 
propagated  will  depend  upon  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  remedy,  as,  fur  example, 
Tartarized  Antimony  will  establisn  a 
powerful  reflected  influence  from  the 
skin,  thoueh  it  do  not  induce  sweat- 
ing, but  Hot  Water  taken  internally, 
and  Fear,  will  exert  no  eflcct,  though 
they  bathe  the  skin  with  perspiration, 
while  the  compound  powder  of  Ipe- 
cacuanha and  Opium,  though  it  estab- 
lish free  diaphoresis,  may  prove  mor- 
bific in  the  same  cases — showing, 
also,  that  the  same  principle  holds 
with  morbific  causes,  while  there  fol- 
lows in  the  example  before  us,  and  in 
other  instances  where  the  skin  is 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  curative 
process  (as  in  the  cases  of  Cathartics), 
and  along  with  other  facts,  a  practical 
corollary  that  tho  skin  participates  far 
more  than  is  apt  to  bo  supposed,  not 
only  in  remedial  influences,  but  in 
morbific,  and  that  it  should  not  be  im- 
paired in  the  former  function  by  ex- 
posure to  cold,  but  rather  promoted 
by  the  warmth  of  a  bed ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing sections,  as  with  all  other  ref- 
erences, have  a  direct  or  an  illustra- 
tive bearing  upon  the  subject,  p.  55,  ^ 
117;  p.  59,  ^  129  i;  p.  63,  ^  137  d; 
p.  65,  ^  143  c;  p.  66-67,  ^  148;  p. 
68,  ^  152  a,  6 ;  p.  230-232,  ^  422-424  ; 
p.  285-286,  ^  455  c-/,-  p.  302-303,  ^ 
481  c-c;  p.  308-310,  ^  484;  p.  319 
-320,  ^  494  d,dd;  p.  335-336,  ^  512 
a,  b ;  p.  338,  ^  6Hd;  p.  339-340,  ^ 
514  A;  p.  350-358,^  624  a-rf;  p.  360 
-361,  ^  528  ;  p.  421-422,  ^  667  a ;  p. 
451,  ^  692  a;  p.  465-466,  ^  715 ;  p. 
638-639,  <i  847  ^-848  ;  p  546-550.  <^ 
863  a-f;  p.  563-664,  <^  889  a ;  p.  665, 
^  889  g;  p.  570,  ^  889  n;  p,  633- 
635,  ^  892J  a-c ;  p.  637,  ^  8924  rf,  e ; 
p.  667-669,  (f  902  e-i ;  ^  956.  Skin, 
Cold,  Miasm,  Whooping -Cough, 
Phthisis,  Shower-Bath,  Countee- 
Ir  RITA  NTS,  Index  II. 
the  occurrence  of  a  secondary  or  sym- 
pathetic disease  is  sometimes  follow, 
ed  by  a  subsidence  of  a  primary  aflec- 
tion  upon  which  the  secondary  de- 
pends, as  a  consequence  of  alterative 
reflex  nervous  actions  which  are  an- 
alogous to  such  as  are  instituted  by 
counter-irritants,  thoujg^h  in  a  general 
sense  the  primary  afiection  gets  no 
benefit,  but  the  contrary,  from  second- 
ary developments,  p.  65-66,  ^  143  e, 
and  references  there ;  p.  67,  ^  148  ;  p. 
361-352,  ^  524  c;  p.  360,  ^  628 ;  p. 
421-422,  ^  667;  p.  606,  ^  804;  p. 
539,  ^  848  ;  p.  570,  ^  889  n ;  p.  662- 
664,  ^  893  n;  p.  679-681,  ^  906  a. 
Also,  Metastasis,  Poultices,  Index 
II 
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hB  diBplay^d  l»y  the  Mental  Emotionb, 
whether  in  their  prituary  connexion 
with  cxcito-molory  nerves  alone,  or  ae 
they  ^VG  rise  to  vuhiiequent  devel- 
op mew  Is  of  reflex  ner*oua  netion  (see 
Mental  Emotions  and  Disgvst,  In- 
dej  //  )♦  a  perfect  corrCBpondencc  is 
seen  between  their  effects  and  those 
of  physical  causes,  operating  alike 
upon  distant  parts,  or  upon  the  or- 
ganic consliUition  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, with  both  niorhific  and  remedial 
cflcett  or  as  anger  and  joy  may  extin- 
guish life  in  the  same  eudden  manner 
as  a  blow  upon  the  headf  or  through 
those  more  complex  ncrvoiu  influ- 
enccB  that  fipring  from  a  bJow  upon 
the  region  of  the  etomach,  or  from 
the  shock  of  a  surgical  operation,  m 
fro  mi  drinking  cold  water  in  *'  a  heat- 
ed state  of  the  body,'*  or  from  hydro- 
cyanic aeici ;  and  wo  unavoidably  de- 
duce from  the  vast  variety  of  eflecta 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  emo- 
tion or  tne  physical  cousc,  and  from 
the  ex  net  coincidences  in  all  their  ef- 
fects, the  certainty  of  an  immediate 
cause  ■  appertaininir  to  Ibe  nervous 
system  and  its  endless  modifications 
aceonliDg^  to  the  nature  of  the  remote 
cicitini^  causet  nnd  locking  alone  at 
the  mental  emotions  and  those  pbys- 
ical  cauf&e$  which  arc  incapable  of  ab- 
sorption, and  at  the  diseases  which 
grew  consecutively  out  of  each  other, 
we  arc  constraineil  by  all  the  immenHo 
amount  of  proof  which  is  thus  sup- 
plied to  carry  it  analogically  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  all  other  remedial  arid  morhiiic 
agents  through  alterative  influences 
of  that  same  reflex  action  of  the  ncr*'- 
ous  system  upon  all  part^  beyond  the 
Beat  of  their  direct  operation,  and  njoy 
finally  appeal  for  the  same  lesttmony 
lo  the  natural  stimuli  of  life,  to  the 
blood  as  it  m  ait  i  tains  the  action  of  the 
heart  through  the  same  process  of  re- 
flex nervous  influence,  and  so  of  the 
urine  nnd  the  bladder,  the  fieces  and 
the  sphincter  ani,  the  motions  of  the 
iris,  the  sneezing  as  induced  by  snuiT 
and  the  sun's  light,  the  process  of 
respi ration T  the  act  of  deglutition,  and 
as  some  are  imitated  and  others  influ- 
enced by  the  will,  and  as  the  ^renital 
organs  unfold  the  peruliarities  of 
youth,  as  pregnancy  nnuseates  the 
stomach  and  develops  the  mammary 
glands,  and  as  parturilion  starts  the 
flow  of  milk  and  leaves  the  uterine 
system  in  a  condition  to  perpetually 
excite  a  reflex  nervous  influence  that 
shall  maintain  the  secrelion  till  men- 


Hemedial  Acli<m — eowfritwfrf, 
struation    termin&tes    the 
while,  alsOf  tlie   stimulus  of  sui 
propagates  a  re£cx  ncrvoui  in  Hi 
upon  the  uterine  .--.—    ..T:d 
tains  them  in  a  t>  oarryi 

the  final  cause  ©1  •  r  ii 

tngto  the  natural  ^  ij 

we  may  pursue  tl  j 

tween  the  effects  cl  LlzlT  uiid  the  Q 
tact  of  cold  with  the  surface  of 
body  in  storting  on  the  itwiaiit  thi 
cretion  of  urine,  or  as  the  odor  of ! 
or  its  expectation,  and  itswvMiK 
the  stomach  equally  detennne  an 
ehing  nervous  infiuenee  upon  the 
ivary  glands,  and  as  grief  and 
ing  alike  give  rise  to  tears,  and 
sun's  light  arjtl  tli;   '  1] 

ysra   ocrjitiion   sn 
^ust  and  ilii  recolU    ., 
ic,  and  tickling  the  ft 
duce  vomiting — and 
commending,  in  connexfmi 
foregoing,    the    followinj* 
which  are  iDOstly 
tal  Emotions   ai-i 
candid  attenn-^ 
ist  and  the 
former  of  wh 
ings  of  the  mind  iti 
influence  applied  in  a 
modes  as  ji- 
influences  •  i 
and  designed  i 
operandi   of  n    r!  i 
agen is   of  c\l  ry    u i  j ium inatioa 
shade»  and  the  latter  ai)   mtifut 
demonKtration,   as    the    Aotlior 
lievcs,  of  the    substAntive   existi 
and  self-acting  nature  tr(  the  £Soy| 
89,  ^  188;    p  95,  ^  Ig^j  d 
^  215;   p.  107.  ^227;  p    V 
228;  p.  1U,<^239?      -'  '•    ! 
^246:  p.  128,  H** 
b;  p.  26:^,^446  a,  II 

296,  ^  476  c;  p  298,' v  41  bj  A ;  p 
302,  ^  479.  4^0,  481  b;  p  3li^| 
487/r,A;p.3l4;<>4884;  p    "^^ 
500  c-it ;  p.  334-33l»,  ^  607- 
837,  vN  614  c;  p  33^,^614  fgi 
a41,^6l4/,w;p  356,(.|f2I5 
-370,  ^  565^568  :  p.  37S-38I 
^^,579  ;  p.  382,  ^581  r-^;   {i 
697   d;   p.  38H,  ^  f>99  ri ;   p 
COO  A,  001  c;  p.  4 
^  740  a ;   p  623. 
626,  ^  82«  a-f  ;  j 
630,  .S  837  6;  p   : 
^8r>3d;  p.  580.  ^ 
891   »r,  A;    p   SS9- 
692-693,  ^89 It  J^ 
p.  631-632,  (fm'Zi  ^,  f  , 
^896;  p-  664>  ^  900  ;  , 
90S-904  a;  p.  e7i.  ^  9tH  l^.  p. 
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^  90i  b;  p.  681-682,  (f  905  d;  p. 
701,  ^9386;  p.  704,  ^  943  6-944  a  ; 
p.  707,  (f  947;  p.  709.  ^  961  d;  p. 
714,  M58  6 ;  p.  733,  ^  974  c ;  p. 
734-735,  ^  976  6-976 ;  p.  746-746,  ^ 
960^  a,  b;  p.  804,  ^  1040;  p.  865- 
868,  ^  1067 ;  p.  874,  ^  1071  ;  p.  876- 
881,  ^  1072-1075;  p.  886-891,  ^ 
1077.  Also,  the  several  topics  al- 
luded to  in  the  foregoing  preamble,  as 
embraced  in  Index  II. 

illustrated  in  all  its  phases  by  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  Setons,  whose  variety 
of  eflfects  manifest  all  that  is  essen- 
.  tially  relative  to  the  operation  of  all 
remedial  and  morbific  agents,  physic- 
al and  mental,  and  as  well  in  respect 
to  the  direct  local  action  of  physical 
causes  as  to  their  influences  through 
the  medium  of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  exemplifying 
also  the  distinction  made  by  the  Au- 
thor between  the  transient  operation 
of  the  nervous  influence  as  brought 
into  effect  by  a  single  or  interrupted 
applications  of  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  and  by  their  undisturbed  or  but 
temporarily  suspended  application,  p. 
679-681,  ^  905  a  ;  p.  668-669,  ^  902 
g--t.  Also,  Altbbativks;  Antimo- 
ny, Tartarizbd  ;  Sphinctbb  Mus- 
cles, Roosting,  Index  II. 

if  disease  be  limited  to  a  part  on  which 
remedies  make  their  direct  impression, 
the  change  may  then  bo  instituted  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  cause  upon 
the  organic  states  of  the  part  (the 
nerves,  however,  participating  more 
or  less,  p.  475,  (f  733  h ;  p.  483-484,  (f 
746  c),  and  which  may  be  also  true 
of  morbific  causes  in  their  production 
of  disease,  as  seen,  in  either  case,  of 
the  curative  or  morbific  effects  of 
caustics,  6lc.  ;  but  it  more  commonly 
happens  that  a  reflected  nervous  in- 
fluence upon  the  part  is  the  immedi- 
ate a^ent,  p.  66-68,  ^  148  ;  p.  422- 
423,  ^  658.  Also,  Remedies,  where 
this  subject  is  illustrated  through  nu- 
merous references,  Index  II. ;  ^  614  b. 

distinctions  to  be  observed  between  im- 
pressions made  on  irritability^  and 
common^  specifict  and  sympathetic  sen- 
sibiliiy,  and  that  the  last  only  is  con- 
cerned in  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  while  causes  affecting  the 
nervous  centres  in  a  direct  manner 
operate  primarily  through  excito-mo- 
lory  nerves  alone,  p.  671,  ^  903. 
Also,  p.  88-90,  ^  183-188  e ;  p.  100- 
103,  ^  197-204;  p.  280-282,  ^  450- 
451 ;  Mental  Emotions,  Reflex  Ac- 
tion, individual  Passtoniy  Disgust  ; 
Bbain,  Inflammation  of,  Index  II. 


Remedial  Action — continued. 
the  fundamental  philosophy  of  disease 
and  its  cure,  according  to  the  Au- 
thor*8  interpretation,  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple, but  involves  very  complex  laws 
and  details,  consisting  in  the  former 
respect  of  certain  changes  in  the  nat- 
ural physiological  conditions,  and  in 
the  latter  of  introducing  other  patho- 
logical changes  that  shall  subside 
spontaneously  into  the  natural  condi- 
tions, p.  3-4,  (i2b-d;  p.  331,  ^  500 
o;  p.  122,  (i  239,  240 ;  p.  333,  ^  603- 
606 ;  p.  352,  ^  524  <2;  p.  413-414,  ^ 
639-640 ;  p.  427,  ^  667-669  ;  p.  473- 
474,  ^  733  e,  /;  p.  531,  ^  839 ;  p. 
535-539,  ^  847-850;  p.  541,  ^  852- 
854  b;  p.  642,  ^  854  e-e;  p.  544- 

545,  ^  858-^69  a ;  p.  592-593,  ^  891  \ 
k ;  p.  662,  ^  895 ;  p.  663-665,  ^  897- 
901  ;  p.  646,  ^  893  e ;  p.  662,  ^  893  /  ; 
p.  679,  ^  906.  Remedies  ;  Causes, 
MoBBiPic;  Therapeutics;  Diseases, 
Self-Limited  ;  Small-Pox,  Struc- 
ture, Index  II. 

may  introduce  a  variety  of  pathological 
changes  in  any  existing  disease,  ei- 
ther of  which  may  be  adequate  to  the 
cure,  since  all  remedies  operate  by 
establishing  morbid  states  that  will 
soon  subside  spontaneously,  the  re- 
flex nervous  influence  through  which 
the  changes  are  effected  being  modi- 
fied according  to  the  special  virtues 
of  every  remedy  (which  includes  the 
dose,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  con- 
tingent influences,  &c.),  and  hence 
the  reason  why  loss  of  blood,  cathar- 
tics, tartarized  antimony,  mercury, 
ipecacuanha,  counter-imtants,  syn- 
cope from  mental  emotions,  &:c.,  will 
alike  remove  common  inflammation, 
and  certain  "  specifics"  (cinchona,  ar- 
senic, guaiacum,  colchicum,  iodine) 
specific  forms  of  inflammation  when 
they  would  increase  common  inflam- 
mation, and  cinchona,  arsenic,  a 
shock  of  the  mind,  and  many  other 
things  whoso  chemical  and  other 
physical  properties  are  totally  differ- 
ent from  each  other  will  break  up  an 
intermittent  fever,  and  which  are  also 
propounded  as  problems  for  Organic 
ChemUtry,  p.  107-111,  ^  227-233f ; 
p.  333,  ^  503-505 ;  p.  417,  ^  649  c, 
650  ;  p.  424-425,  ^  662  a-e;  p.  428. 
(i  671-674 ;  p.  486,  ^  750  *;  p.  542, 
^  854  c-e;  p.  644,  ^  857;   p.  545- 

546,  ^  859  6-861  ;  p.  647-650,  ^  863 
d;  p.  553,  ^  870  aa;  p.  596-597,  ^ 
892  6,  e ;  p.  604-606,  ^  892  m-p;  p. 
61 1-612, «  892i  /-t ;  p.  659,  ^  893  q ; 
p.  662-666,  ^  896-901 ;  p.  709,  ^  961 
b;  p.  787,  ^  984;  ^  892  b;  ^  892* 
V ;  ^  904  d ;  ^  1069.    Mental  Emo' 
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M24  d;  p.  354-361,  ^  626-530 ;  p. 
364,  ^  548 ;  p  365-368,  ^  551-560  ; 
p.  373-390,  ^  574-601 ;  p.  399,  ^  630  j 
p.  415-416,  ^  648  d-M9  b;  p.  418,  ^ 
651  a,b;  p  421-422,  ^  657  a,jb;  p. 
424,  ^  662 ;  p.  425,  ^  663 ;  p.  428,  (f 
671  ;  p.  435,  ^  680  ;  p.  467,  ^  718 ;  p. 
468-469,  ^  722 ;  p.  502-504.  ^  793- 
798 ;  p.  509,  ^  8 1 1 ;  p.  520-521 ,  ^  826 
d;  p  622-523,  ^  827  6,  c;  p.  530,  (f 
837  6 ;  p.  535-539,  ^  847-850 ;  p.  541 
-542,  ^  854  66 ;  p.  543,  ^  855 ;  p.  545, 
^  859  a-c ;  p.  553,  ^  870  aa ;  p.  554, 
^  871 ;  p.  56^-566,  ^  889  g^,  t ;  p.  679 
-580,  ^  890^  d ;  p.  597-598,  ^  892  c ; 
p.  612,  ^  892i  a ;  p.  624,  ^  892|  (£ ;  p. 
634-636,  ^  8924  ^  c ;  p.  647,  ^  893  c ; 
p.  649,  ^  893  A;  p.  661,  ^  893  k;  p. 
657-669,  ^  893  p,  y ;  p.  661-665,  (f 
894-900 ;  p.  669,  ^  902 1 ;  p.  676-679, 
^  904  c,  d;  p.  703-711,  ^  940-962; 
p.  731,  ^  970  c;  p.  732-736,  ^  972- 
980 ;  p.  745-746,  ^  990^ ;  p.  864,  ^ 
1066. 

distinction  in  the  natural  constitution  of 
difTcrent  tissues  and  of  parts  of  a  con<. 
tinuous  tissue,  and  of  compound  or- 
gans of  which  they  form  component 
parts,  illustrated  by  natural  stimuli, 
and  by  their  products,  and  by  their 
disturbing  influences  when  morbidly 
affected,  p.  61,  ^  132-133  b;  p.  62- 
68,  ^  135-152,  and  references  there, 
and  ut  supra — and  farther  illustrated 
by  the  effects  of  Aloes  (showing  that 
it  does  not  act  particularly,  as  gener- 
ally supposed,  upon  the  rectum,  but 
mostly  on  the  small  intestine),  p. 
467,  ^  718 ;  p.  566,  ^  889  t ;  p.  856- 
857,  (f  1063  b;  also,  p.  565-566,  ^ 
889  g — and  by  other  cathartics.  Rhu- 
barb, Senna,  the  Saline,  Calomel,  Jal- 
ap, (kc,  according  to  the  special  vir- 
tues of  each,  their  doses  and  combina- 
tions, p.  554-556,  ^  872  a ;  p.  666,  ^ 
889  t ;  p.  568-569,  (f  889  m,  mm ;  p. 
571,  ^  890  6;  p.  675,  ^  890  i ;  p.  838 
-861,  ^  1058-1065— and  by  Tartar- 
ized  Antimony,  Cantharides,  Iodine, 
Ergot,  and  numerous  other  individual 
substances.  See  the  Articles y  Index 
II. 

tabular  views  of  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations relative  to  peculiarities  of 
structure  as  they  respect  the  opera- 
tion of  remedies  and  morbific  causes, 
and  in  the  relation  of  tissues  to  com- 
pound organs,  illustrated  by  their  rel- 
ative liability  to  inflammation  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  the  relative  degrees 
of  danger,  and  the  relative  exigencies 
for  loss  of  blood  as  the  disease  may 
affect  one  part  or  another,  p.  69-73, 
^  160-162. 
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render  the  nervous  influence  allerativft 
excitant^  sedative,  or  simply  depress- 
anty  according  to  the  nature  of  each 
one  (which  includes  the  dose,  combi- 
nations, &:c.,  and  the  modifying  influ- 
ences of  disease  and  surrounding  cir 
cumstances),  and  this  whether  it  op- 
erate through  reflex  action,  as  in  the 
case  of  external  causes,  or  in  a  direct 
manner,  as  with  mental  emotions — 
and  so,  also,  with  morbific  causes,  p. 
95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  107-11 1,  ^  226-233} ; 
p.  263.  ^Ul  d;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p. 
301-305,  ^  481  A-482 ;  p.  306,  ^  483  ; 
p.  315,  ^  492 ;  p.  323-353,  ^  500  c- 
624;  p.  365-366,  ^561-656;  p.  427- 
428,  ^  670,  671  ;  p.  430-433,  ^  675 ; 
p.  480,  ^  743 ;  p.  509,  ^  811 ;  p.  512, 
^  817 ;  p.  523,  \  827 ;  p.  634,  ^  844 ; 
p.  565,  ^  889  /,  g ;  p.  570,  ^  889  n ;  p. 
657,  ^  893  p ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896  ; 
p.  666-672,  ^  902  6-904  a;  p.  724- 
727,  ^  961-963 ;  p.  733-735,  ^  974- 
976;  p.  773-776,  ^  1023-1024;  p. 
829,  ^  1057  a;  p.  865-868,  ^  1067. 

their  operation  through  alterative  influ-  ' 
enco  of  reflex  nervous  action  rendered 
manifest  by  the  special  relations  of 
the  alimentary  canal  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  other  special  anatomical 
provisions,  p.  335-336,  ^512  a-613 ; 
p.  665-^66,  ^  889  g.  Also,  Mucous 
Tissue,  first  subdivision,  Lactkals, 
Index  II 

what  general  considerations  should  de- 
termine the  use  of  one  remedy  or  an- 
other, and  other  relative  things,  p.  430 
-433.  ^  675 ;  p.  438-442,  (fGOSb-d; 
p.  540,  ^  851 ;  p.  543-544,  ^  857 ;  p. 
545,  ^  859  b ;  p.  556-557,  ^  873-875  ; 
p.  660-562,  ^  885-888  ;  p.  567-568,  ^ 
889  / ;  p.  570,  ^  889  n ;  p.  600,  ^  892 
df  p.  605,  ^  892  m;  p.  740,  ^  989. 

according  to  the  nature  of  each  one,  or 
of  two  or  more  in  combination,  and 
according  to  the  number  of  constitu- 
ent parts,  respectively,  a  new  remedy 
is  created,  which  enables  us  to  great- 
ly simplify  the  Materia  Medica,  and 
exemplified — showing,  also,  the  im- 
portance of  extemporaneous  prescrip- 
tions, and  the  injurious  tendency  of 
standing  formuls,  and  how  the  reflex 
nervous  influence  may  be  variously 
directed  in  the  cure  of  diseases  by  ar- 
tificial means — and  what  is  true  of 
the  effects  of  one,  or  more  remedies 
in  combination,  or  in  consecutive  or- 
der, is  also,  in  principle,  of  morbific 
causes,  p.  27,  ^  62 ;  p.  94-95,  ^  188}^ 
d;  p.  107-110,  ^  227-232;  p.  340,  ^ 
514  h;  p.  417,  MM ;  p.  418-419,  * 
652  ^^53  c  ;  p.  424-425,  (f  66^-663 ; 
p. 545,^860;  p. 547, ^ 863 1{ ;  p.654 
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remedies,  as  with  most  morbific  caus- 
es in  their  production  of  disease  in 
parts  upon  which  their  direct  morbific 
mipression  is  made,  that,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  curative  efiect  upon  a 
diseased  part  as  it  respects  the  di- 
rect impression  is  greatly  the  result 
of  an  alterative  reflex  nervous  influ- 
ence reverberated  through  the  appro- 
priate nerves  of  the  part,  or  as  the 
remedy  or  morbific  cause  may  insti- 
tute sources  of  reflex  action  in  other 
parts — all  of  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  act  of  vomiting,  whether  pro- 
duced by  an  emetic,  or  the  gravid  ute- 
rus, or  disease  of  the  kidney,  or  to- 
bacco applied  to  the  surface,  or  tick- 
ling the  fauces,  or  by  a  mental  emo- 
tion, when,  in  all  the  cases,  a  reflex 
action  is  reverberated  upon  the  stom- 
ach through  the  excito-motory  fibres 
of  the  same  nerve  that  transmitted  the 
primary  impression  to  the  nervous 
centres,  p.  66-67,  <f  148 ;  p.  89,  <f  188 
a ;  p.  102,  ^  203 ;  p.  284-287,  ^  453 
c-459;  p.280,H61 ;  p.296,H76c;  p. 
302,^48U;  p. 31 5-316, ^9^;  P  323 
-324,  ^  500  c ;  p.  327,  ^  500  i ;  p.  338, 
^blAd;  p.  339-341,^  514 g^-m;  p. 347 
-348,  ^  516  d,  Nos.  11-13;  p.  416- 
417,  ^  649  c;  p.  421-423,  ^  657  a- 
658 ;  p.  475,  ^  733  h ;  p.  483-484.  ^ 
746  ;  p.  522-523,  ^  827  b,  e;  p.  531, 
^  840 ;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  d ;  p.  666- 
672,  ^  902  &-904  ^  p.  836,  ^  614  *. 
the  foregoing  inquiry  has  been  intro- 
duced under  the  Article  Remedial 
Action  by  a  reference  to  certain  sec- 
tions where  the  modus  operandi  of 
Cinchona  and  Mercury  ana  some  oth- 
er things  is  shown  to  depend  upon  al- 
terative influences  of  reflex  nervous 
action,  and  we  may  now  look  at  other 
sections  relative  mostly  to  Tartarized 
Antimony,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  what  is  known  as  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  remedies  (that  is  to 
say,  when  their  effects  are  not  partic- 
ularly manifested  until  after  a  num- 
ber of  doses,  and  there  may  be  then  a 
sudden  and  powerful  display  of  a  cu- 
rative or  morbific  nature),  and  in  part 
as  a  farther  demonstration  against  the 
doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption, 
since,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  medi- 
cine is  absorbed,  all  its  influences  upon 
disease  may  be  shown  to  depend  on 
its  action  upon  the  stomach  and  con- 
sequent reflex  actions  of  the  nervous 
sprstem — for  if  the  doctrine  of  absorp- 
tion were  true,  it  should  not  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  its  small  therapeutical 
doses  to  near  the  point  of  nausea  to 
subdue  inflammations  and  febrile  ex- 
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citements,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  facts  that  the  dose  must  gen- 
erally be  p'adually  increased,  often 
from  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  half 
a  grain  or  more,  to  maintain  the  eflect 
upon  disease,  the  skin,  general  ex- 
citement, &c.,  which  was  originally 
produced  by  the  smallest  dose ;  but 
so  long  as  the  sixteenth  or  the  fourth 
of  a  grain  manifest  an  approximation 
to  the  point  of  nausea,  it  will  as  ef- 
fectually break  down  arterial  excite- 
ment, produce  perspiration,  and  over- 
throw pneumonia  as  effectually  as 
when  two  grains  may  be  necessary  to 
the  sume  amount  of  impression  upon 
the  stomach,  and  without  which  the 
symptoms  will  again  increase — and 
also  exemplified  to  the  same  effect  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  overcomes 
croup,  in  which  affection  no  relief  will 
follow  till  it  produce  some  degree  of 
nausea,  whatever  the  quantity  exhib- 
ited, but  as  soon  as  its  nauseating  in- 
fluence is  felt,  the  well-marked  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  be^n  to  yield, 
and  rapidly  so  when  vomiting  ensues, 
showing  that  the  whole  effect  is  due 
to  the  influence  upon  the  stomach, 
which  determines  the  act  of  vomiting 
— and,  finally,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  absorption,  there  should  bo 
no  necessity  whatever  between  this 
gastric  irritation  and  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  the  remedy,  and  the  only  rule 
should  be  to  introduce  a  certain  quan- 
tity into  the  circulation,  p.  344-345, 
^  516  (f,  No.  6 ;  p.  351,  ^  524  a.  No. 
1 ;  p.  355,  ^  526  a;  p.  356-357,  ^ 
614  b,  c ;  p.  365-368,  ^  549-559 ;  p. 
431,  ^  675 ;  p.  486,  ^  750  A;  p.  530- 
533,  ^  837  i-841  ;  p.  547,  ^  863  d ; 
p.  556-557,  ^  873 ;  p.  567-569,  ^  889 
/-mm;  p.  612-613,  ^  892^  fl,  b;  p. 
634,  ^  8924  b;  p.  638-640,  ^  892i 
g;  p.  641,  ^  892^  t;  p.  666-670,  ? 
^  902  b-m ;  p.  675-676,  M04  ft;  p. 
833,  ^  1057  A;  p.  860-851,  ^  1059. 

physiological  distinctions  between  Ca- 
thartics and  Emetics,  and  correspond- 
ing effects  of  Mental  Emotions,  and 
other  relative  considerations,  and  as 
acting  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  influence  variously  modified 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  exciting 
cause,  p.  547-550,  ^  863  d;  p.  631- 
632,  ^  892}  b.  Also,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Disgust,  Cathabtics,  Emet- 
ics, Index  II. 

the  usage  of  reasoning  from  the  results 
of  experiments  with  remedies  upon 
man  in  health  to  their  effects  upon 
morbid  c6nditions  must  be  included 
among  the  important  obstacles  in  the 
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g;  p.  661-670,  ^  894-902  ;   p.  679- 
683,  ^  905  a,  6 ;  p.  696,  ^  936. 

it  follows,  therefore,  that  one  remedy 
prepares  the  way  for  another,  and  in 
a  variety  of  respects,  p.  367,  ^  556  c ; 
p.  423,  ^  659 ;  p.  424,  i  662  b ;  p.  428, 
^  672 ;  p.  545,  ^  859  b;  p.  551-552, 
i  867-868 ;  p.  554-556,  ^  892  ;  p. 
561,  ^  888 ;  p.  596-600,  <f  892  o-J; 
p.  658,  ^  893  p;  p.  664-665,  ^  900- 
901  ;  p.  843,  ^  1058/;  p.  844-847,  <f 
1058  m-q. 

the  Author  antio^^ates  an  assumption, 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  operation  of 
remedial  and  morbific  causes,  physic- 
al and  mental,  through  reflex  and  di- 
rect action  of  the  nervous  system,  can 
no  longer  be  resisted,  that  the  nerv- 
ous influence  is  the  chemical  agent 
which  does  the  work,  and  answers 
that  the  obstacles  will  be  in  no  re- 
spect removed,  for,  in  this  special  re- 
spect, in  carrying  out  the  Chemical 
hypothesis,  there  should  be  no  varie- 
ties in  results  corresponding,  to  the 
nature  of  the  remote  excitins  causes, 
but  the  nervous  influence  should  al- 
ways act  in  conformity  with,  any  spe- 
cial agent  employed  m  the  Labora- 
tory, and  therefore  produce  uniform 
phenomena,  at  least  in  anj  given  part, 
as  when  an  acid  unites  with  an  alka- 
li, or  platina  predisposes  oxygen  to 
unite  with  hydrogen,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Author's  doctrines  con- 
form to  the  very  maxim  of  the  Law — 
qui  facii  per  o/tuni,  facti  per  se.     As 

ABOVE. 

their  effects  owing  to  the  mutability  of 
the  properties  of  life,  which  is  design- 
ed for  useful  purposes.  See  Remedi- 
al Action  ;  Recuperation,  Law  of« 

'  Index  II. ;  Vital  Propebtibs,  In- 
dex I 

are  abortive  whenever  the  morbid 
changes  transcend  the  recuperative 
law,  p.  420,  ^  654  a;  p.  552,  ^  868 
b;  p.  661,  mottoes;  p.  728,  ^  964  c. 
Also,  Rbcuperation,  Law  op.  Index 
II. ;  Vital  Properties,  Index  I. 

the  great  law  of  recuperation  demon- 
strable in  the  self-limited  diseases, 
and  in  animals,  p.  531,  ^  839 ;  p.  544 
-545,  ^  858, 861 ;  p.  551,  ^  863  A— and 
by  the  simple  system  of  watching  or 
expectant  plan,  p.  543,  ^  855-857 ;  p. 
558-559,  ^  877-881. 

hence,  in  a  general  sense,  the  most  im- 
portant remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  is  a  prop- 
erly regulated  diet — a  limitation  to 
fannaceous  fluids  in  the  early  stages, 
at  least,  of  the  former,  while  in  the 
latter,  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
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must  determine  the  choice — there  be- 
ing ingrafted  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  a  prin- 
ciple, latent  in  health,  but  which  en- 
ables them  in  disease  to  bear  an  ab- 
stinence that  will  alone  surmount  the 
most  formidable  conditions,  but  which 
would  probably  be  often  fatal  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  system — and  in 
man  the  principle  is  the  same  as  that 
which  renders  the  most  active  remedies 
curative  instead  of  morbific,  p.  63,  ^  137 
b-^;  p.  67,  ^  149;  p.  69,  ^  156  b;  p. 
538-540,  ^  847  ^-848  ;  p.  543,  ^  856 
-856;  p.  551,  ^  863  A;  p.  558^59, 
^  879-883  b ;  p.  600,  ^  892  d ;  p.  736, 
^  980.  Also,  Adaptation,  Law  op. 
Index  I. ;  Recuperation,  Law  op,  In- 
dex II. 

by  healing  a  primary  disease  which^ad 
given  rise  to  sympathetic  develop- 
ments of  disease  in  other  parts,  the 
sympathizing  ones  often  recover  not 
only  as  a  consequence  of  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  morbific  reflex  nervous 
influence,  but  the  abatement  of  the 
primary  affection  may  become  also 
a  source  of  salutary  sympathetic  in- 
fluences upon  the  secondary  devel- 
opments ;  or,  one  disease  superven- 
ing as  a  sympathetic  result  of  another 
may  be  the  means  of  reflecting,  after 
the  manner  of  counter-irritants,  a  sal- 
utary alterative  reflex  action  upon  the 
primary  affection,  p.  65-66,  ^  143  c  ; 
p.  67,  ^  148;  p.  351-352,  ^  524  c; 
p.  360.  ^  528 ;  p.  421-422,  ^  657 ;  p. 
506,  ^  804  ;  p.  539,  ^  848  ;  p.  570,  ^ 
889  n ;  p.  652-654,  ^  893  n ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905  a,b;  p.  592,  ^89HA;  p. 
666,  ^  902  b.     Metastasis,  Ind.  II. 

often  bring  organs  not  afiected  by  dis- 
ease, through  reflex  nervous  action, 
particularly  the  skin,  into  a  condition 
which  becomes  the  exciting  cause  of 
other  reflex  influences  that  fall  upon 
diseased  organs  with  a  salutary  ef- 
fect. See  this  tubdivinon  under  Re- 
medial Action,  Index  II. 

operate  progressively  or  abruptly,  ac- 
cording to  the  intervals  of  application, 
when,  m  the  former  case,  tne  reflex 
nervous  influence  is  maintained  in 
unceasing  action  by  a  succession  of 
different  remedies,  or  doses  of  the 
same  remedy,  at  short  intervals,  and 
even  in  the  latter  case,  as  after  the 
administration  of  an  efficient  emetic 
or  cathartic,  the  reflex  influence  is 
kept  up  by  the  impression  made  on 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue 
with  alterative  eflect  for  some  hours 
after  their  more  manifest  eflects  are 
over,  and  the  same  principle  holds  in 
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respect  to  mental  emotiuns — and  far- 
ther, that  remedial  influences  are  ex- 
erted and  maintained  by  the  small- 
est doses  of  the  remedies  desi^ated 
by  the  Author  as  Alteratives,  is  evi- 
dent  not  only  from  the  abatement  of 
symptoms,  but  from  the  vomiting 
which  will  often  follow  after  the  first 
few  doses  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
tartarized  antimony  or  a  grain  of  ipe- 
cacuanha— and  so  of  mercury,  arse- 
nic, iodine,  quinine,  dec.,  p.  Ill,  ^ 
233i,  2331 ;  p.  285-286,  ^  455  </ ;  p. 
333,^603-506;  p.  339,  ^  514  ^,  A; 
p.  344-345,  ^  516  <2,  No.  6 ;  p.  365, 
^  551 ;  p.  366,  ^  556 ;  p.  416-417,  ^ 
469  e ;  p.  420-424,  (f  654-661 ;  p. 
532.  ^  841 ;  p.  547,  ^  863  d ;  p.  551, 
(f  867 ;  p.  568-569,  ^  889  m-mm ;  p. 

*  592-593.  ^  891  i  A ;  p.  599-600,  <f  892 
d;  p.  646-649,  ^  893  e-h;  p  661-663, 
^  894-896  ;  p.  668-670,  ^  902  g-m ; 
p  675-676,  4  904  &;  p.  679-681,  <f 
905  a.  Aiso,  Alteratives,  Sphinc- 
ter Muscles,  Roostino,  Miasm  ;  Hy- 
PROPHOBIA,  Virus  of  ;  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Index  II. 

a  single  remedy  may  be  adapted  to  a 
large  variety  of  pathological  condi- 
tions, and  these  may  exist  simultane- 
ously in  different  parts  as  the  sympa- 
thetic results  of  a  single  disturbance, 
and  associated  also  with  idiopathic 
fever,  and  the  remedy  may  bo  ade- 
quate to  the  removal  of  all  the  func- 
tional lesions,  or  preparatory  of  the 
whole  to  the  favorable  action  of  an- 
other remedy  of  opposite  virtues,  and 
upon  which  the  cure  may  ultimately 
depend — thus  showing,  also,  by  the 
variety  of  means  which  individually 
may  arrest  very  complex  states  of 
disease,  that  our  doctrine  of  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous  system,  modified  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  remedy,  and  the  har- 
monizing influences  of  coexisting  dis- 
eases upon  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  the  same  reflex  action  as 
brought  into  reciprocal  operation  by 
the  several  aflfected  parts,  and  the 
substitution  of  pathological  states 
with  a  disposition  to  subside  sponta- 
neously, can  alone  explain  the  phe- 
nomena with  any  consistency  with 
the  immediate  facts  and  with  those 
which  relate  to  Chemistry  and  Phys- 
ics, p.  63,  ^  137  c-c;  p.  05-67,  ^  143 
A,  <:-148-151 ;  p.  298,  ^  476^  h;  p. 
304,  ^481  fr;  p.  309-310,  ^  484  b, 
No.  5;  p.  337,  <}  nu  A,  c ;  p.  361,  <j 
529  b ;  p.  367,  ^  557  rt,  b  ;  p.  426,  ^ 
666;  p.  430-433.  <^  675  ;  p.  465-466, 
^  715;   p.  479-480,  ^  741  a,  b;  p. 
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498,  ^  784  b;  p.  509.  ^  811 ;  p^ 
539,  ^  847-848  ;  p.  542-^543,  ^  854 
and  references  there  ;  p.  552-553, 
870  «,  oa;  p.  597-699,  4  892  r , , 
p.  608-610,  f  892i  c,  d ;  p.  662-61 
(i  895-900  ;  p.  731-732,  ^  970  c  ; 
739-740,  ^  986-987.  Also,  Ainrr 
TiON,  Law  op.  Index  I. ;  IhsE^si 
Selp-Limtted,  Index  U. 

distinction  among  various  rrmrdies  tfa 
may  produce  some  common  resc 
and  that  result  apt  to  be  idosI  rdi 
upon  as  a  remedial  test,  yet  sbowa 
be  insignificant,  and  that  the  virtQ 
of  remedies  must  be  tried  by  <fi£fere 
considerations,  p.  547-550,  ^  863  i 
p.  566,  ^  889  t  ;  p.  571,  ^  890  A; 
572-573,  ^  890  rf  ;  p.  576-577,  ^  8! 
l-o:  p.  587,  ^  890  J^  b ;  p  590-593, 
891  ^  a-k ;  p.  628-633,  ^  892§  f-8* 
d ;  p.  636-640,  ^  892|  d-f;  p.  669, 
902  A;  p.  687-688, 4  905^  «  ;  p.85 
^  J063  A.     Also,  SuDORiPics.  Index 

their  application  in  acute  and  chroo 
diseases  subject  to  great  difiereno 
in  the  details,  the  latter  of  which  £ 
under  what  the  Author  designates  j 
Vital  Habit.  See  Pathologt,  ai 
the  various  practical  Articles,  7si 
//. 

variously  influenced  by  Mental  Em 
tions,  p.  865-868,^  1067.  AU 
Mental  Emotions,  the  individu 
Passtonsy  Rbmedial  Action,  cube 
vision  MentcU  Emotions,  Index  II. 

abuse  of, — sec  p  988,  2d.  suhdtpmcm. 

the  Hippocratic  rule,  that  *'  severe  di 
eases  require  severe  remedies,"  to  1 
received  in  a  broad,  not  univcr? 
sense,  and  exceptions  stated,  p.  721 
724,  ^  960  A,  and  references  there. 

contrast  between  Chemistry  and  Vi! 
Solidism  as  practically  applied 
Therapeutics,  p.  147,  ^  330;  p.  I7i 
173,  Nos.  40-46  ;  p.  176-178,  <f  35< 
a-f;  p.  514-415,  ^  819  ;  p.  517-51 
(^821  f,  822;  p.  540,  ^  851. 
Remedies,  Exdermic, 

operating  with  purely  local  cfllcct,  thi 
action  is  doubtless  greatly  limit 
to  the  organic  constitution  of  t! 
skin,  with  that  participation  of  t! 
nerves,  however,  that  necessari 
arises  from  their  incorporation  wt 
the  other  tissues  ;  but  any  resultii 
influences  extending  beyond  the  sk 
arc  dependent  upon  reflex  action  < 
the  ner\*ous  system,  p.  475,  ^  733  - 
p.  483-484,  ^  746  c.  ^826c.  Sxi 
Cold,  Counter  -  Irritants,  Plj 
TERs,  Seton,  Nervous  Power,  « 
division  p.  1024,  Index  II.;  Vit 
Properties,  Irritability,  Nerto 
Power,  Index  I.     Also,  ^088  A. 
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Rkmote  Causes  of  Disease.     See  Caus- 
es, Morbific,  Index  11, 

Reparation, 
a  law  prevailing  universally  in  organic 
beings — analogies  between  its  modi- 
fications in  Animals  and  Plants  un- 
der various  aspects — shown  to  be  the 
result  of  inflammation  in  the  union  of 
wounds  by  the  first  intention,  and  that 
the  nervous  system  contributes  one  of 
the  elements  of  its  distinetions  as  pre- 
sented by  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  474 
-475,  ^  733 /-t.  Also,  Vital  Prop- 
erties, Organic  Ljpe,  Plants,  7n- 
dexl 

Respiration,  continued  from  Index  /., 
general  anatomical  and  physiological  ex- 
position of,  in  respect  to  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  by  which 
it  is  determined,  and  associated  with 
the  analogous  causation  of  vomiting 
as  occasioned  by  emetics,  diseases, 
mental  emotions,  6cc.,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions attending  the  effects  of  the 
latter  from  those  of  the  simple  phe- 
nomenon of  respiration,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  complex  and 
profound  alterative  influences  of  the 
reflex  action  as  determined  by  emet- 
ics of  active  virtues  and  the  slighter 
ones  of  other  causes,  and  carried  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  all  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  physical  and  mental,  through 
alterative  influences  of  reflex  or  di- 
rect action  of  the  nervous  system  be- 
yond the  direct  local  action  of  phys- 
ical agents,  p.  110,  ^32;  p.  111.  ^ 
233}  ;  p.  290,  ^  462 ;  p.  296,  ^  476 
c;  p.  302,  (i  481  b;  p.  323-330,  ^ 
500  c-nn ;  p.  333-335,  ^  503-51 1 ;  p. 
336-338.  ^  514  Ih^ ;  p.  413,  ^  639  a  ^ 
p. 592-593,  ^89U  A:;  p. 666-670, ^902 
h-m;  p  671,  ^  903.  Also,  Mental 
Emotions,  Disgust,  Reflex  Action, 
Remedial  Action,  Index  II. ;  Will, 
Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 
various  modifications  of,  as  in  sneezing, 
coughing,  yawning,  laughing,  asth- 
ma, hiccough,  6ic.t  employed  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  p.  327,-^  500  i ; 
p.  338,  ^  514  d ;  p.  340,  ^  514  k,  I ; 
p.  886-890,  ^  1077.  Also,  Hiccough, 
Asthma,  Yawning,  Ac.,  Index  II. 
should  be  considered,  also,  in  connexion 
with  the  universal  fact  that  all  the 
muscles  in  organic  and  animal  life 
are  greatly  or  altogether  dependent 
for  their  movements  upon  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  nervous  influence  either  re- 
flex or  direct,  and  that  this  considera- 
tion, as  it  respects  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  in  their  ordinary 
motions,  and  as  they  are  conspicuous- 
ly affected  through  the  nervous  influ- 


Respiration — continued. 

ence  by  mental  emotions,  food,  exer- 
cise, 6lc.,  and  by  most  diseases,  ren- 
ders it  manifest  that  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, must,  by  their  action  upon  that 
organ,  transmit  influences  to  the  nerv- 
ous centres  that  will  bo  reflected  upon 
these  exquisitely  susceptible  organs 
with  a  more  profound  effect,  especial- 
ly upon  that  terminating  scries  of 
vessels  which  are  so  sensitive  to  all 
mental  emotions,  and  which  are  the 
essential  instruments  of  all  healthy 
and  morbid  processes.  See  Reflex 
Action,  Remedies  ;  Causes,  Morbif- 
ic ;  Heart,  Cathartics,  Counter- 
Irritants,  Skin,  Cold,  Bloodlet- 
ting, Inflammation,  Whoopino- 
CouoH,  Phthisis,  Exercise,  Mental 
Emotions,  Fear,  Jealousy,  Shame, 
Food,  Vessels,  Ac.,  Index  II. 
the  coincidences  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  employed  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  action  of  the  Will  and  Mental 
Emotions  through  the  direct  propaga- 
tion of  the  nervous  influence  upon 
the  voluntary   and   involuntary    or- 

fans.    See  references  under  first  sub- 
tvision^  and    Sphincter   Muscles, 
Roosting,  Index  II. 

employed  in  demonstrating  the  substan- 
tive existence  and  self-acting  nature 
of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle, 
p.  875-877,  (i  1072  a. 
Revulsion.     See  Metastasis, /nil^  77. 
Rheumatism,  , 

treatment  of,  by  bloodletting,  tartarized 
antimony,  <fcc.,  p.  720,  ^  960  a ;  p.  733, 
^  974  a ;  p.  845-846,  ^  1058  n. 

considered  in  its  relations  to  the  doc- 
trines of  metastasis  and  rejmlston,  p. 
354,  4  525  c>  p.  652-656,  ^  893  n. 
Also,  Metastasis,  Index  II. 

as  affecting  the  heart  in  articular  condi- 
tions, is  not  owing  to  abstraction  of 
blood,  but  to  the  same  reflex  nervous 
action  which  is  at  play  among  the 
joints,  and  calls  for  farther  loss  of 
blood,  p.  656,  ^  893  n.  Also,  p.  353- 
354,  ^  525  b,  c. 
Rhubarb, 

its  variety  of  effects,  cathartic,  astrin- 
gent, tonic,  and  stimulant,  according 
to  the  precise  conditions  of  disease 
and  its  doses,  contradict  the  chemical 
hypothesis  of  its  modus  operandi  and 
illustrate  its  impractical  nature,  and 
how  alf  things  concur  together  in  de- 
monstrating those  effects  through  va- 
riously m^ified  influences  of  the 
nervous  power,  p.  554-556,  ^  872  a ; 
p.  565-566,  ^  889  ^ ;  p.  571 ,  ^  890  &  ; 
p.  575-576,  ^  890  i-l;  p.  678,  ^  890 
p ;  p.  581,  i  890^  e ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894 
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p  664-670,  ^  900-903  m;  pi  679 
-6»l.  ^  905  a,     Alto,  CisrcHOUi,  /n- 
rfci  //. 
unsuiicd  to  acule  Lnfiammaiioiis  snd  h- 

misapplied  paTticolarlj  in  dyaente^f 
from  neglecting  Lhe  stimuiftting  vlr- 
tue  of  the  one  and  ihm  patbologj  ot 
the  (Hb^r— the  appropriate  remedies 
beiQff  itrictly  antiphlogbtic,  p  575,  f^ 
890  X  Alw>,  Dysentsby,  Indcj  L 
RoQST,  on  animal  heat,  p.  238.  ^  4a8  c. 

his  opinion  of  Organic  Chemtstry  aa  ap- 
plied to  digestion,  p.  153,  ^  343 

concedes  the  whole    ground   of  Vital 
Solidism  in  the  development  of  the 
Ovum.  p.  38-39,^64/ 
Roosting,  and  thb  atEEPiNo  op  quADHtu- 

reOfi  IN  AN   EBECT  P09TCRF, 

and  occaBional  instances  of  man's  — 
when  the  Will  determines,  through  the 
nervoua  influence,  a  rigid  »tale  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  which  reacts  upon 
the  nervous  centres,  and  thus  main- 
tains an  unceasing  retlex  action  that 
corresponds  exacuy  with  the  efTect 
of  the  voluntary  act  (and  as  seen  also 
in  voluntary  and  involuntary  respira- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  stihincter 
muscles),  and  holds  them  in  the  same 
rifrid  contraction  na  instituted  by  the 
Will,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
reflex  dovelopmcnt,  being  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  reflex  nervous  action  arising 
from  the  Will — employed  in  demon- 
strating the  Kubstantivo  existence  and 
sclf-ttciing  nature  of  the  Soul  and 
Principle  of  Instinct,  and  for  lUustrat- 
ing  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial 
nnd  morbific  agents,  and  of  Mental 
Emotions  through  aheralivc  influ- 
ences of  the  nervous  power,  ^  500  rfrf, 
514, 1077.  Also,  MfiNTAL  Emotions, 
Ind€x  II. ;  WtLL,  /n4rx  /.  and  11. 


SiLUfC  CATHARTica.     See  Cathartics, 

Saline,  Indtx  II. 
Salivaay  Glands,. 
pour  out  the  saliva  under  the  exciting 
jnf!ueTiec  of  nervous  action  aa  devel- 
oped by  the  mind,  whether  the  re- 
mote cauAo  lie  the  odor  of  food,  or  its 
exf>ectatton,  &c ,  p.  335,  i)  612  a;  p 
866,^  1067;  p.  877,^  1072  ^— being 
exactly  coincident  with  the  (low  of 
urine  and  sweat  a«  occa»iofied  by 
Fear,  p.  630-632,  «J  8921  h,  and  wcep 
ing  by  Grief,  p.  880,  ^  1074— and 
with  ihe  i}:crea4Sied  production  of  sali- 
va  and  bib?  aft  dclermined  by  the  pres- 
ence of  fond  in  ihc  stomach,  through 


Salivary  Glanda — r/miifn^4 
rtjUx  action  of  Ihe  neuron 
335-336,  ^  512  «,*;  p 
514  k — and  with  thAt  of  tttiil 
result  of  cold  applied  to  the 
and  of  Uctatioo  throogh  the 
•alion,  p.  230-332,  ^  422 
employed  along  wilji  other 
to  interpret  the  modu* 
morbific  and  remedial  agcat«« 
al  and  mental,  through 
flocnccs  of  the  same  xi< 
%lnd.  Also,  SccRCTioN  and  Exctc^ 
TioN,  Urine,  Miue^,  ^ivn,  Wtmsi^ 
Pabtuicition,  Ooobs,  Fkas,  JkaIh 
ousY,  Kidney,  Skim,  Fooo,  6lc  Im 
dex  II ;  SuDOKirica,  Initt  L 

Sap»  Circulation  or,  continueil  from  M 

dtjL, 

chemical  theory  of,  analogous  to  U*< 
BIGS  of  the  iitood,  p.  817^19,^1054 

absorption,  capillars  aUraction^and  vnf 
oration  inadequate  causes,  p.  817,  { 
1064, 

the  cause  supposed  to  reside  io  ike  led 
and  of  a  chemical  nature,  p  %\%^  i 
1054. 

the  aupposed  causea  of*  aUowi 
equally  neoeasaiy  for  the  " 
-«19,  if  1054— but  conimdii 
Hale's  cxpenmcnta,  ihhieh  weiv  \\ 
tended  to  sURtain  the  ph^»ical  bvpotl 
csig,  p  820-822,  ^  1054' 

the    usual    inconsistency    of 
Cbcnnslry  when  tt  aapires  i 
tion  ^i  the  problems  of  Life^ 
played  b^  Ijcuig   in  the 
matter  of  the  circulation  of  thei 
p  823,  ^  1055      Also,  p   17 
350i  n-q 

ascribed  by  Profeaaor  Ltxot^cT 
to  vital  action,  p,  623,  ^  106C 

SCAMMONY, 

its  therapeutical  and  inorbi5c  til 

866-857.  ^  1063, 
Scarlct  Feyer      See  Fcrte, 

Imiex  1 1 
Schultz,  PRorBSSOfi, 
his  vital  philosophy  of  digeki 

^  376. 
ScRoruLit 
constituted  by  a  specitic  furni  of  inA 

maiion.  and,  when  affet* tinjf  tb»*  (nti^ 

demands  an  antiphio - 

and  leeching,  fiarticui 

oflen  usefully  aasoc; 

when  the  disease  16  i 

ficial  parts,  with  van^.,.   ^,,. 

remarks   relative    to    pnocipli 

practice,  p  4t4,  ^  662  4i .-   p 

m%k  (i    P   63S-639,  ^  693| 

04^.  «^  893  i  p  659,  ^  893  g; 

^y03i  6.  p  $96^97,  4  92a» 

op  I  n  tons  of  diilingubhed  pbjaMoBS 
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Scurvy — eonlintied. 

to  its  pathology  and  treatment,  p.  754, 
^  1002  d,  e. 

Sea-Sick  NBss 
depends  in  part  apon  mental  emotions, 
and  partly  upon  unaccustomed  move- 
ments of  the  body,'  through  complex 
influences  of  direct  and  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  stom- 
ach, but  which  soon  subside  under 
the  law  of  Habit,  and  may  be  re- 
strained by  the  Will  through  a  coun- 
teracting development  of  the  nervous 
power — employed  in  demonstrating 
the  substantive  existence  and  sel^ 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  and  is  not 
less  applicable  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agpnts  of  a 
material  nature,^  1067  aa;  ^  1077. 
Also,  Exercise,  Phthisis,  Whoop- 
iNO-CouoH,  Intestine,  Mental 
Emotions,  Thunder,  Disgust,  Fear, 
Joy  and  Anger,  Reflex  Action,  In- 
dex II. ;  Will,  Index  L  and  II. ; 
Medical  and  Physiological  Commenta- 
ries, vol.  i.,  p.  569-674. 

Secreted  Products 
have  no  existence  in  the  blood  nor  in 
sap,  and  therefore  are  not  **  strained 
oflt"  p.  24,  M2  ;  p.  219-227,  ^  408- 
411 ;  p.  478-479,  $  740-741 ;  p.  484, 
^48;    p.  780,  ^   1029 ;    p.  783,  ^ 

1031  * ;  p.  790,  ^  1032  * ;  p.  791,  ^ 

1032  c  ;  p.  800-801,  ^  1035. 

the  advocates  of  remedial  action  by  ab- 
sorption express  "  great  astonishment 
that  the  bile  is  not  more  frequently 
afiected  by  the  various  medicinal 
agents  put  into  the  stomach'' — and 
why  not  also  the  chyle — ^why  no  ab- 
sorption of  the  bile,  of  intestinal  ac- 
ids, and  other  offensive  things  that 
oflen  abound  in  the  intestinal  canal 
— why  no  manifestation  of  the  "  me- 
dicinal agents"  by  the  highly  irritable 
heart  1  p.  527,  ^  829.  Also,  p.  129- 
131,  (f  277-284;  p.  132-134,  ^  289- 
295 ;  and  Lacteals,  Lymphatics,  In- 
dex II. ;  Veins,  Index  I.  and  II. 
Secretion  and  Excretion, 

analogous  functions,  the  latter  being 
properly  comprehended  in  the  former, 
but  having  certain  differences  in  final 
causes  and  compositidn,  p.  217,  (f 
402  ;  p.  227-228,  ^  412-417. 

influenced  by  direct  and  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  upon  their  imme- 
diate instruments,  when  they  will  be 
simply  increased  or  diminished,  or, 
what  is  greatly  more  important,  vari- 
ously altered,  or  new  ones  generated, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
nervous  power  may  be  modified  by 
the  causes  which  brincr  it  into  preter- 
natural operation,  both  physical  and 


Secretion  and  Excretion — continued. 

mental,  p.  105,  ^  220  6;  p.  107-110, 
^  226-232 ;  p.  193,  ^  356  a  ;  p.  215, 
^  395  ;  p.  230-232,  ^  422  6-424 ;  p. 
249,  ^  441  c;  p.  253,  ^  441  d;  p. 
262-265,  ^  446  a-447  a ;  p.  262-265, 
(}  446  a-447  b  ;  p.  285-286,  ^  455  d- 
456  b;  p.  289,  ^  461 ;  p.  310,  (f  485 ; 
p.  313-314,  ^  488-489 ;  p.  317,  ^  493 
a ;  p.  325-326,  ^  500  ee ;  p.  335-336, 
^512 a;  p.  339,  ^  514  A ;  p.  341-342, 
^  514^  b;  p.  344,  ^  516  d,  No.  6 ;  p. 
348,  ^  516  d,  No.  13 ;  p.  350-351,  ^ 
524,  No.  1 ;  p.  355,  ^  526  a ;  p.  430- 
433,  ^  675, 676  a ;  p.  450-452,  ^  691- 
693 ;  p.  478-479,  ^  740-741  b ;  p.  483 
-484,  <f  746  c ;  p.  646-549,  (f  862-863  ; 
p.  563,  (i  889  a ;  p.  665,  ^  889  /,  g ;  p. 
630-632,  ^  8921  b,  c ;  p.  634,  ^  892| 
a,  b ;  p.  637,  ^  8924  d ;  p.  662,  ^  896 ; 
p.  666-672,  ^  902  A-904  a ;  p.  704,  ^ 
943  fl, 6;  p.  709,^  951c;  p.  710-711, 
952  b-g;  p.  866-868,  ^  1067.  Also, 
Bile,  Milk,  Lactation,  Parturi- 
tion, Mental  Emotions,  Fear,  Jeal- 
ousy, Food,  Skin,  Cold,  Kidney,  In- 
dex II. ;  Organic  Heat,  Index  I. 

the  fluid  products  of  glandular  organs, 
sweat,  gastric  juice,  dec,  and  all  the 
solids,  on  common  ground  as  it  re- 
spects their  dependence  upon  organ- 
ic actions  and  their  relations  to  the 
nervous  system,  though  in  the  normal 
state  the  fluids  manifest  far  greater 
influences  of  the  nervous  power  than 
the  composition  of  the  solids,  and  the 
glandular  fluids  more  so  than  the 
membranous ;  tU  supra,  and  Organic 
Compounds,  Vital  Properties,  Or- 
ganic LiPE,  Index  I. 

the  apparently  endless  variety  of  organ- 
ic fluids  as  well  as  solids  in  plants 
and  animals,  and  each  one  forever 
the  same  in  any  given  part  in  its  per- 
fect state,  and  mostly  composed  of 
four  elements,  their  ternary  or  qua- 
ternary combinations,  ratios  and  di- 
versities in  their  modes  of  union,  their 
dependence  in  animals  for  their  per- 
fected condition  upon  modifying  in- 
fluences of  the  nervous  system,  while 
they  have  no  such  tributary  aid  in 
plants,  and  their  natural  and  morbid 
fluctuations  in  animals  under  the  in- 
fluence of  direct  and  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  as  brought  into 
effect  by  mental  emotions  or  physical 
agents,  and  according  to  their  precise 
nature,  contradistinguish  the  laws  of 
organic  from  those  of  inorganic  bodies 
—and  a  fundamental  distinction  drawn 
between  what  belongs  to  organic  life 
and  what  is  referable  to  its  influences 
by  the  nervous  system,  p.  21,  ^  22 ; 
p.  23-26,  ^  37-48 ;  p.  27-28,  ^  62-53  j 
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Secretion  and  Ewcrelion — co/fUinutd. 

p  30,  ^  58  ;  p.  lOa,  ^  366  a ;  p  220- 
237,  ^  409  6-41 1  ;  p.  !230^232»  (f  422 
h-42i  ;  p  262-263,  ^  446  a  ;  p.  289, 
H61  ;  p  313-315,  sS488-'l8»;  p  317 
-318,  if  493  \   p  335-33«.  ^  512  a,  A  ,• 
p.35S,  ^  52fi  a  ;  p.  483-184,  ^  746  c; 
p.  547-648,  ^  803  d ;    p   563-564,  i 
889  tf ;  p   630-632,  ^  892i  ^,  c ;    p, 
668-669,  ^  902  g ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a  ;  p. 
§04-605,  ^  1040  ;  p.  866-667. ^  1067 
a;  ^2^U,  31^9,  456  it,  478  b. 
by  now  taking  in  connexion  what  the 
Aalhor  has  said  under  the  sections  in 
the  two  preceding  subdivisions  of  Ihe 
influences  of  the  reHex  action  of  the 
nervous    system   upon   the   secreted 
fluids^  lhi?rc  nvav  be  found,  at  p.  478- 
480,  ^  740-741'  (whero  the  Author 
prciients  an  example^  for  iIliistTation, 
from  tho  humoral  jiathologiiit),  tlic 
whole  philosophy  distinctly  and  tirief- 
ly  presented  relative  to  the  part  which 
tho  nervous  influence  takes  in  organ- 
ic processes,  the  products  being  gen* 
erated    b^    the    organic    mcchanisni 
through  Its  own  inherent  properties, 
p.  55,  <t  1 13-1 17  ;  p.  58^59,  ^  129  c- 
>;  while  the  nervous  influence, in  its 
morbific  aspect,  and  whether  excited 
by  physical  or  mental  causes,  so  mod- 
ines  their  condition  that  they  elabo- 
rate morbid  instead  of  natural  prod- 
ucts;   and,  turning   to  the   example 
of  the  Siton  at  p,  679-figl,  i}  905  n, 
there  will  be  found,  in  an  equally  suc- 
cinct manner,  the  whole   philosophy 
of  the  alterative  iiiflucncc  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  &a  the 
medium  through  which  all  the  modi- 
fications of  secreted  products,  as  set 
forth    under  the  sections  embraced 
in    the    foregoinjf    subdivisions,   are 
brouirht  about,  and  as  exemphfying 
all  that  is  ever  concerned  in  the  ii»o- 
dus  operandi  of  remedial  and  morbilic 
caui^cd,  upon  parts  beyond  tho  seat 
of  their  direct  operation— while,  also, 
even  animal  heat  l^  on  the  same  com- 
mon ground  with  other  secreted  prod- 
ucts, and  its  gencralion,  therefore,  is 
alike  influenced  by  reflex  and  direct 
action  of  the  nervous  syiitem.     Sec, 
also.  Nervous  System,  /m/^«  //.,  p. 
1029,  subdivision  upon  Animal  H(at, 
considered  by  ihc  Author  as  *^  fully  set- 
tled by  etperiraentfi"  made  by  A   P. 
W  Philip,  that  *<  tho  power  o?  secre- 
tion is  independent  o{,  though  infln- 
fuced  by  tho  nervous  system, ""  as  njv 
prars  in  bis  Reports  of  the  same  in 
Lnmlon  PKitosophkal  Transactwnx  for 
1815  and  1817,  and  to  which  there 
are  summary  references  at  p,  31 1- 
815,  ^  489  ■  p.  317-318,  ^  493  «^— 
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Secretion  and  Excretioi 
and,  therefore,  long 
the  suggestions  upon  tbe  mme 
jcct  by  Henle,  Doaders,  Ludwig,  At 
while,  also,  BieS  <t  Ha  J  ^nrved  ai  th 
same  opinion 
periment,  p  2'. 

uses  in  diseases  ^ 
ditlcrent  zccoj 
each,  p  231,  <i  I'*": 
427-428;  p.  450-4' 
471,^732  A;  p.47:i-..,.      . 
646-551,  ^  862^64;  p   637 
d;  p.  639,  M92^^j  n  S-U, 
Also,  Sweat,  Pi^s.  InJei  II. 
SEDATivxa — continued  from  Indti  L^ 

deflnition  of,  p.  628,  ^  1057  4 — *nd 
tribution  into  6ve  groups,  p.  680, 
1067  c. 

the  term  does  not  imply  thfir 
sential  action,  which  i«  xm 
tcrattvt  through  the  medium 
nervous  influence,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Sedaltve 
though  it  is  the  change  in 
each   one   inslttute«  in    the 
properties  that  forms  their  ci 

istic  distir-'- *  —   -^'■^-    • 

of  blood 

much  iiui 

dies,  and  these  in  aU  other 

totally  unlike,  w-ill,  ncvenhel 

feet  such  alterations  in  morbid 

as  render  them  the  most  nai 

means  of  subduing  inflami 

fevers— being  ako   suffit^i 

elusive  that  the  phn'^«^^^»^*'»^ 

operation  has  not  t 

alliance  to  the  rigor*  > 

iatry,  p  829-832,  <f  1007  «-/ 

^  1057i.     Also,  p.  664,  ^  900 ;  p 

-683,  ^  905  b.      RicjiMDiAi.  AcTTo! 

SrouAt  M,  Jmkx  II. 

many  of  them,  Cfpecin!'*   •'-   "^^ *^ 

Hyilrocyanic  Acid, 
nia,  may  determine 
flurnce  with  great  suddenness 
oleiice  upon  the  orp^^pte  cor 
of  I  be  brain  as  up*' 
299,^4761  A;  p  3(n 
320,n®4rfd;  1    ""  {I 

^509;   p  520- 
624,  ^^7ii;   I      ..    ,    .., 
p.  671-#r2,  ^904«,  *f  p. 
a,hx  p,  706,  ^  946;    p   6Sl 
i057f;p  838,^l0,')7i.    Aba, 
ACH,  Btows  vftiH,  Index  I/. 

Ai  finite ^  in  r*  ' 

pliciltorl  -c  il 

.Tlive  i^fl^J^  I  •■ 
tion  ujHin  partis 
10571.      Ali^o,   - 

OPS  ;   C0CffT|Clt-Ijt*t'f*>rf»,  Pl,4 

other  eia^mptei  of  the  exletiiAl 
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Sedatives — continued. 

tion  of  Belladonna,  HyoscyamuB,  and 
**  an  imponderable  quantity  of  Atro- 
pia,"  and  of  the  bite  of  venomous 
Reptiles^  and  of  Opium,  and  Hydrocy- 
anic Acid,  internally,' where  it  is  evi- 
dent that  their  effects  were  determ- 
ined by  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  p.  319,  ^  494  b-dd ;  p. 
625-526.  <f  828  *,  c;  p.  672-674,  ^ 
904  b. 

may  act  as  such  only  in  special  condi- 
tions of  dbease,  p.  829-830,  ^  1057 
a,  6. 

varieties  in  effects  of  Cold,  p.  832,  (f 
1057  g.    Also,  Cold,  Skin,  Index  II. 

comparative  effects  of  Bloodletting,  Hy- 
drocyanic '  Acid,  and  Tartarized  Anti- 
mony, p.  831,  n057  «. 

Cotton-woot  and  Castor  Oil,  as  possess- 
ing sedative  virtues,  p.  833-835,  ^ 
1057  k,  I 

examples  of,  contrasted  with  Stimu- 
lants, p.  829,  ^  1057  a. 

may  produce  inflammation,  p.  480-481, 
^  743  ;  p.  602,  ^  817 ;  p.  523,  ^  827; 
p.  584,  \  891  d;  p.  708,  ^  950  ;  p. 
733,  ^  874  h ;  p.  773-775,  (f  1024  ;  p. 
829,  ^  1057  a. 
Self-Limited  Diseasf.s.     See  Diseases, 

Selp-Ljmited,  Index  II. 
Senna, 

its  therapeutical  and  morbific  effects,  the 
latter  preponderating,  p.  858,  ^  1064. 
Senses, 

weariness  of,  said  to  be  similar  to 
"chemical  changes  on  an  iodized 
plate" — supplying  an  example  of  the 
fallacies  of  reasoning  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  inorganic  bodies  and  arti- 
ficial contrivances  to  identify  their 
laws  with  those  of  living  beings,  p. 
797-798.  ^  1034.  Also,  p.  132-133, 
4  289-291  ;  p.  167,  No.  29 ;  p.  168, 
No.  31  ;  p.  172-173,  No.  44,  45  ;  p. 
175-176,  ^  350^  n-p;  p.  177-178,  ^ 
850i/;  p.  238,  ^  438  6,  c  ;  p.  617,  ^ 
721  c  ,-  p.  528,  ^  832-835. 
Sensibility,  continued  from  Index  I., 

important  to  distinguish  it  from  Irrita- 
bility, not  only  as  a  property  peculiar 
to  animal  life,  but  as  the  medium  of 
transmitted  impressions  in  the  func- 
tion of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  89,  ^  188  a,  6lc.  :  p.  lOU 
102,  ^  201-202 ;  p.  282-283,  ^  451 
d-f;  p.  671,  ^  903. 

some  new  observations  as  to  its  relation 
to  the  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves, 
p.  802,  ^  1037  b. 

sympathetic  and  other  modifications  far- 
ther distinguished  by  Brown-Se- 
quard*s  experiments,  p.  802,  (f  1037 
b.  Also,  p.  216,  ^  399  \  p.  313,  ^ 
487  ^g. 


Serous  Tissue, 
treatment  of  its  inflammations,  p.  727,  ^ 
960/;  p.  750,  ^  995  ;  p.  756-758,  « 
1005  6-A;  p.  847,  ^  1058  r. 

Serpents,  Virus  op, 
experiments  by  several  hands  proving 
that  it  does  not  operate  by  absorption, 
but,  like  the  hydrophobic  virus,  by 
morbific  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  instituted  by  the 
bitten  part,  p.  319,  ^  494  b-^;  p. 
348,  ^  518  a,  b;  p.  625-526,  ^  828 
a~d.  Also,  Hydrophobia,  Virus  of. 
Index  II 

Seton, 

its  modus  operandi  both  locally  and 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  exem- 
plifying the  whole  philosophy  that  is 
ever  concerned  in  the  operation  of 
remedial  and  morbific  agents,  p.  679-. 
681,  ^  905  a— oriffinally  set  forth  in 
Essay  on  the  **  Modus  Operandi  of 
Remedies*'  (1842). 

Shame 
doubtless  awakens  the  consciousness  of 
an  internal  monitor  distinct  from  the 
corporeal  fabric — but  how  does  it  be- 
tray itself  in  the  crimsoned  cheeks, 
or,  if  blended  with  a  little  Fear,  in  the 
trembling  muscles,  the  drops  of  sweat, 
and  the  flow  of  urine,  unless  through- 
that  amazing  principle  the  nervous 
influence,  which  may  strike  us  dead 
in  an  instant  when  Joy  and  Anger 
make  their  sudden  and  violent  dem- 
onstrations, or  as  blows  upon  the  epi- 
gastric region,  and  surgical  opera- 
tions, and  the  bite  of  venomous  ser- 
pents, and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the 
respiration  of  chloroform,  will  do  the 
same — and  thus,  also,  as  unminglcd 
or  compounded  with  other  emotions. 
Shame  exemplifies  the  manner  in 
wiiich  remedial  and  morbific  agents 
of  a  physical  nature,  and  according  to 
their  simplicity  or  complexity  and  the 
nature  of  each,  will  institute  corre- 
sponding influences  of  reflex  nervous 
action  —  or  turning  to  Fear  alone, 
there  may  be  seen  in  its  displays  of 
the  nervous  influence  a  near  coinci- 
dence with  that  universal  alterative 
impression  which  a  single  porbific  or 
remedial  agent  may  exert,  as  witness- 
ed in  the  production  of  fever,  and  in 
its  cure  by  loss  of  blood  or  an  emetic, 
or,  to  complete  the  coincidence,  by  a 
mental  emotion,  p.  95,  ^  118^  d;  p. 
107-111,  ^  227-233J  ;  p.  245,  ^  440 
e.  No.  14 ;  p.  324,  ^  500  r ;  p.  327- 
328,  ^  500  ;,  k ;  p.  332,  ^  501  c ;  p. 
333,  ^  503 ;  p.  339-341.  ^  514  g-m  ; 
p.  631-632,  (i  892}  b ;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
894-896 ;  p.  665-670,  ^  901-902 ;  p. 
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Shame — continued. 

679-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  704,  ^  943  c,  6; 
p.  706-707,  ^  947 ;  p.  709,  ^  951  6-ii  ; 
p.  879-882,  «  1074-1075;  p.  891,  ^ 
1077 ;  p.  901,  ^  1078  /.  Alio.  R«- 
MBDiAL  Action,  Mbntal  Eaonoirs, 
Jor  AND  Anobb,  Fbab,  DiMurr, 
Love,  Griep,  Hopb,  Thuhdbb,  6lc, 
Index  II. ;  Nebvoos  Power,  Index  I. 
and  11. 

Showbb-Bath, 

iU  curative  or  morbific  efiecU  upon  in- 
ternal organs  exerted  through  altera- 
tive influences  of  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  cold  air  in 
starting  the  secretion  of  urine,  or  in 
the  pr^uction  or  cure  of  disease,  of 
counter-irritants,  dec. — employed  to 
illustrate  the  modus  operuidi  of  all 
other  remedial  and  morbific  agents 
upon  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  their 
direct  operation,  and  to  show  how 
readily  tne  nervous  influence  is  modi- 
fied in  its  nature  by  its  exciting  causes, 
and  how  diversely  it  will  aflect  or- 

Sans  according  to  their  existing  con- 
ition,  the  nature  of  tissues,  £c.,  p. 
832-833,  ^  1057  g.  Also,  p.  69,  ^  ' 
129  g-t ;  p.  61,  ^  132-133;  p.  63-  ' 
67,  ^  137  4-151.  Skin,  Cold,  Ex- 
EBCI8B,  Fbiction,  Amenobbucea,  In- 
dex 1 1. 

SlOMOND, 

his  observations  upon  certain  special  ef- 
fects of  Narcotics,  p.  673,  674,  ^  904 
b.  Also,  Opium,  Sedatives  {Aconite), 
Index  II 
his  opinion  of  the  Anatomical  School 
of  Medicine,  p.  603-604,  ^  892  k. 
Silver,  Nitrate  or, 

best   local    remedy  for   leucorrhopa,  p. 

576,  ^  890  m ;  p.  688,  ^  905^  c. 
absorbed  in  the  condition  of  an  inert 
muriate,  or  would  otherwise  be  con- 
verted into  an  inert  substance  on  its 
passage  to  the  blood — introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  Astrin- 
gents and  other  remedies  operate 
upon  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  their 
direct  action  through  alterative  influ- 
ence of  reflex  nervous  action,  p.  530, 
^  873  e ;  p.  533,  ^  842  ;  p.  677,  ^ 
890  o. 
Simon, 

his  vital  exposition  of  fibrin,  p  800,  (} 
1035.      Also,  Ml'Ller's   and  Hunt- 
er's, p.  24,  ^  42. 
Skin, 

exquisitely  susceptible  in  si/mpathetic 
sensibility  (p.  101-102,  ^  201-202  ;  p 
282-283,  ^  451  d-f;  p.  695,  ^  924)  to 
impressions  from  particular  causes 
that  produce  no  apparent  disturbance 
of  its  organic  condition,  but  which  arc 
capable  of  exciting  a  disturbing  re- 


fill— eomthmed 

flex  aclkm  of  the  iicifuus  system,  ai 
witnessed  in  the  soddcnly  inemsei 
sccieCion  of  ariiie  on  the  oootaet  o( 
cold  air,  and  the  prodoctioD  of  is 
temal  jnlh—natkips  from  the  san 
cause,  or,  at  odier  times,  in  the  invigo 
rating  and  curative  inflneooes  of  eob 
either  through  the  niwIiiiBi  of  air  oi 
the  shower-bath,  and  as  seen  in  rous- 
ing the  heart  in  syncope,  and  in  thi 
counteracting  eflect  of  the  cold  dad 
in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning,  dec., 
and  in  the  effects  of  the  hot  bith. 
medicated  baths,  and  of  fiiction,  upoc 
internal  organs  and  this  associates 
with  the  morbific  action  of  miasm 
and  other  analogous  causes,  snd  vidi 
the  analogies  supplied  by  certain  fp^ 
cial  effects  of  narcotics,  plasters,  dec, 
where  absorption  cannot  be  rar- 
mised,  and  with  the  more  strongij 
pronounced  analogies  derived  finoo 
counter-irritants,  setons,  dcc^  sod 
uniting  with  the  whole  many  natural 
functions  in  which  the  reflex  nen- 
ous  action  is  the  immediate  exdtiiii 
cause,  ss  respiration,  the  motions  of 
the  h^ut,  of  the  intestine,  of  the  iris, 
deglutition,  dec,  and  taking  along  the 
important  part  which  the  nervous  fjs- 
tem  contnbutes  in  the  developmeirt 
of  the  body  from  Infancy  to  A^ 
age,  in  pregnancy,  parturition,  lacta- 
tion, dec,  and  many  other  correspond- 
ing facts  which  the  Author  brings  to 
sustain  his  conclusions  in  respect  to 
the  Skin,  he  recurs  to  the  e\idrnce 
supplied  by  that  organ  of  its  exquisite 
sensitiveness  to  certain  natunl  stim- 
uli and  morbific  agents,  and  the  un- 
equivocal dependence  of  their  remote 
eflocts  upon  the  nervous  system,  anJ 
endeavors  to  show  that '  all  other 
agents  of  less  obvious  modes  of  ac- 
tion as  mercurial  ointment,  or  any 
of  the  soluble  preparations  of  mer- 
cury, dec,  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
aflTect  internal  parts  through  the  me- 
dium of  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to 
show,  also,  by  the  collective  force  of 
all  the  foregoing  analogies,  as  well  as 
by  the  obvious  mode  of  action  through 
the  nervous  system  of  many  things 
applied  to  the  alimentary  mucous  tis- 
sue, such  as  emetics.  &c  ,  that  ail  re- 
medial and  morbific  causes  exert  theii 
effects  through  that  same  medium 
upon  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  thcii 
direct  operation,  p.  61,  ^  133 ;  p  66- 
67;  ^  148  ;  p.  107-1 12,  ^  227-234  ;  p 
230-232,  i)  422-427  ;  p  245,  ^  440  <• 
p.  253,  ^  441  d;  p  308-310,  ^  4R4- 
485  ;  p.  312,  ^  487  g  ;  p.  319-«W),  < 
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Skin — continued. 

494  ^-^;  p.321,H97;  p.  323-324, 
^  499-500  e ;  p  327,  ^  500  t ;  p.  331 
-332,  (i  500  O-501  c;  p.  333,  ^  503 ; 
p.  335-336,  (f  512 ;  p.  338,  ^  514  d; 
p.  339-341,  ^  514  ^-m ;  p.  343,  ^  516 
d.  No.  4  ;  p.  346,  ^  516  d,  No.  9  ;  p. 
348,  ^  516  d,  No.  13 ;  p.  349-350,  ^ 
520-523 ;  p.  351,  ^  524  a.  No.  1 ;  p. 
352.  ^  524  c  ;  p.  353,  ^  524  d,  No.  4- 
7 ;  p.  355,  ^  526  a ;  p.  359-360,  ^  527 
a-d;  p.  416-417.  ^  649  c,  d;  p.  421 
-423,  ^  657-658 ;  p.  424,  ^  662  a ;  p. 
430,  «  674  d ;  p.  468,  ^  722  A ;  p.  520 
-521,  ^  826  0  ;  p.  523-524,  ^  827  c^ ; 
p.  525-527,  ^  828  a-<i ;  p.  532,  ^  841 ; 
p  592-593,  ^  89U  A:;  p  631-632,  ^ 
892}  &,  £ ;  p.  634,  ^  892^  b ;  p.  661- 
663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  665-676,  ^  902- 
904 ;  p.  679-681,  \  905  a ;  p.  705,  ^ 
945 ;  p.  803,  ^  1038 ;  p.  832,^  1057^  ; 
p.  838,  ^  1057i;  p.  880,  ^  1074,  p. 
643-644,  ^  893  a^;  ^  956,  1088  b. 
Secretion  and  Excretion,  Sweat, 
Bile,  Salivary  Glands,  Cold,  Fric- 
tion, Exercise,  Opium,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Fear,  Jealousy,  Pregnancy, 
Parturition,  Organs  op  Genera- 
tion, Stomach  ;  Antimony,  Tartar- 
ized  ;  Counter- Irritants,  Plas- 
ters, Predisposition,  Pathological 
*  Caus  E,  Index  II. ;  Youth,  Index  I.  and 
II. ;  SuDORiPics,  Index  I. 

it  has  never  been  shown,  however  much 
assumed,  that  the  Imman  Skin  will 
absorb  extraneous  mibstances,  not 
even  water,  as  Magondie  decides,  and 
the  experiments  relative  to  opium,  the 
wourari  poison,  the  virus  of  serpents, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.,  go  to  our  pres- 
ent purpose  i  and  this  failure  of  ex- 
periments to  prove  absorption  is  far- 
ther shown  by  a  forced  analogy  drawn 
from  the  supposed  absorption  of  wa- 
ter by  the  Skin  of  Lizards ;  for,  how- 
ever the  general  analogies  obtain  in 
respect  to  great  fundamental  laws, 
they  are  quite  liable  to  fail  as  regards 
certain  special  functions,  and  it  would 
be  an  equal  ground  of  reasoning  with 
the  foregoing  to  the  Skin  of  man  from 
animals  that  respire  by  that  organ,  or 
others  by  whom  it  is  periodically  shed, 
or,  in  other  respects,  from  the  regen- 
eration of  the  Lizard's  tail,  &c.,  p 
175-176,  ^  350i  n-p;  p.  306-310,  ^ 
483  6-484  ;  p.  474-475,  ^  733/-i ;  p 
520,  ^  826  A-<i ;  p  522-523,  ^827  b, 
c  ;  p  530-531,  ^  837  b-<c  ;  p.  827,  <f 
1055 ;  p.  930,  ^  1088  b. 

the  effects  upon,  by  narcotization,  and 
of  acetic  acid  applied  to  the  mouth 
and  skin  of  eviscerated  frogs,  em- 
ployed in  interpreting  the  operation 
of  remedies  upon  internal  parts  when 


Skin — continued. 

appUed  to  the  skin,  through  altera- 
tive influences  of  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tion. See  VoLKMAN,  Index  II. 
some  Ats  of,  more  susceptible  of  those 
impiTOsions  which  occasion  morbific 
influences  of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  than  other  parts,  p.  61- 
62,  (f  133-136  ;  p.  415-416.  ^  649  6; 
6.  695,  ^  924,  also  Amenorrhosa, 
Leeching,  Index  II. — which  reflects 
light  upon  Brown-Sequard*8  observa- 
tions upon  epileptiform  convulsions, 
as  produced  by  irritation  of  particular 
parts  of  the  skin,  p.  802,  ^  10^7  a. 
its  eruptive  diseases  often  occasioned  by 
a  morbific  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  instituted  by  disorders  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  manifestly  the 
case  after  a  debauch,  and  as  seen, 
also,  in  the  immediate  subsidence  of 
the  cutaneous  affection  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  emetic  or  cathartic, 
which  not  only  arrest  the  morbific 
cause,  but  determine  a  curative  reflex 
action ;  and  which  serves  as  an  index 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  origin  of  nu- 
merous chionic  eruptions,  and  of  their 
cure  b^  gradually  alterative  remedies 
operating  through  the  same  reflex 
nervous  influence — or,  again,  a  su- 
pervening eruptive  disease  may  react 
upon  and  relieve  the  internal  aflec- 
lion ;  and  when  we  associate  with 
the  foregoing  the  heterogeneous  vari- 
ety of  tlungs  that  will  alike  cure  the 
same  chronic  eruptions,  whether  in- 
ternally or  externally  applied  (even 
more  various  in  their  physical  prop- 
erties than  the  remedies  for  intermit- 
tents),  and  other  analogous  facts 
which  meet  our  attention  on  evenr 
hand,  the  philosophy  of  Vital  Solid- 
ism,  wielding  the  magic  power  of  the 
nervous  system,  falls  with  a  crushing 
weight  upon  the  factitious  analogies 
borrowed  from  the  precise  laws  of  the 
inorganic  world,  p.  352,  ^  524  c ;  p. 
359,  (i  527  a,  b;  p.  669-671,  ^  902 
i,  m ;  p.  673,  ^  904  b,  also.  Opium. 
Humoral  Pathology.  Remedial  Ac- 
tion. Index  II. — and  the  constitution- 
al cfiects  of  small-pox,  measles,  and 
scarlatina  probably  depend  upon  a 
morbific  reflex  nervous  influence  in- 
stituted by  the  alimentary  mucous  tis- 
sue, as  denoted,  also,  by  the  primary 
appearance  of  the  eruption  in  the  fau- 
ces— excepting  as  inoculated  small- 
pox would  involve  a  primary  reflected 
influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  mucous  tissue  (instituted  by  the 
artificial  pustule),  and  thence  a  re- 
flected action  upon  the  skin  as  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  general  erup- 
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tion,  p-  a69.  ^  627  a,  b.     Alio»  Dt»- 
eA8i:»,  StxF-LiMiTBD  ;    Smalc-Pox  ; 

HVUHOPHOOU,  VlRtF   OK,    PllKlJlsJ'O- 

»tTioN,  Indfx  IL  \  and  MjLcal   and 

p  4U4-513 ;  p  569-574. 
LiEBio*»  philoiiophy   of  iu   supposed 
agency  in  the  circulation,  p  823,  ^ 
1055 

SwALL'POXt 

Author**  th<?ory  of  the  primary  locality 
of  thp  diecaisc,  and  of  it«  propagation 
to  other  organs,  analogous  to  that  of 
hydrophobia,  miasmatic  diaeasei;,  dc, 
though  in  a  more  dctcnnined  manner^ 
as  Rct  forth  onder  Article  Skipc,  In- 
dex II  :  p.  Sa,  H59  A  ;  p.  65»  ^  U3 
€ ;  p  66-67,  (f  148 ;  p  333-331,  ^ 
502-506 ;  p.  348.  ^  516  d.  No  13, 
618  a,  bi  p.  351-352,  ^^  524  c;  p 
359,  ^  527  b;  p.  360,  ^  627  d;  p. 
364,  ^  545 ;  p^  36S^369,  ^  559-563  , 
p  416-417,  \  649  c,  650;  p  420- 
423,  ^  654-660 ;  p.  426,  ^  666  ;  p 
429-430,  ii  674  </;  p.  465,  ^  714 ,  p 
622-523,  if  827  A,  li ;  p.  639,  ^  847  A- 
848}  p  646,  ii  862  ;  p  563,  ^  870  aa  ; 
p.  670-671,  »^  1102  m  ;  p  862-864,  i} 
1066  Also,  HvuttorHOBtA.  Virus 
or  ;  Skhpekts,  V'^iurj*  or  -;  PnEmsro- 
fltnoN',  Miasm,  Wuoopino-Couoh, 
Phthibis,  Indcj  II 

chemical  theor>'  of,  p.  172,  ^  350,  No 
46 

cs»«nfially  the  Fame  as  the  Vaccine  diH- 
ea«e — extinguiahpe  the  susccptibiHty 
cfiht  sy§lem  to  a  second  attack,  upon 
the  same  princip!*?  nn  involved  in  ac- 
climation—distinction in  lime  of  pre- 
disposition between  natural  and  inoc- 
ulated—has  also  the  pecutiarittCH  of 
other  6 elf- limited  diseases  in  bemg 
contagions  without  contact,  and  in 
having  a  definite  course  of  rise  and 
decline,  and,  like  the  others,  illuK- 
Iratcs  by  its  remote  cause  the  law  of 
contagion,  p  364,  ^  543-648  ,  p.  365. 
^  651  ;  p  366,  ^  554  ;  p.  419-420,  ^ 
653 ;  p.  421 ,  M54  ^ ;  p  425,  ^  664  ; 
p.  488,  ^  766  <z ;  p  644-546,  (f  858, 
86  L  Also,  DisRjiscs,  SitLr-LiMiTED ; 
Acclimation,  MusMf  CoitrTAOtoN.  In- 
dcz  II 

notwithstanding,  however,  the  remote 
cause  carries  with  it  its  own  rural ive 
virtue,  and  the  disease  in  ordinary 
conditions  admits  of  no  active  treat- 
ment, should  inflammation  of  tnipor- 
tant  organs  BUpen*ene,  they  become 
the  means  of  impresfiing  upon  the 
general  malady,  through  an  alterative 
influence  of  reflejc  nervous  action^  a 
inodiJied  condition,  which  enablc»  the 
•yiteiii  to  bear  nil  iht  vigorous  treat- 
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tnent  demanded  by  the  nuae  tnl 
mat  ion  when  i 
— and  goofot! 

p.  65,  <J  143  r,  ^..  .     -M   rnrtm 
p,  536-539,  ^  847-^48  :   p 
<i  854  €-f;  p  644-545,  ^  858 
$  870  aa ;  p.  6li5,  ^  UOJ  .  p  1^- 
^  960  A  ;  p.  730.  ^  U69  o  ;   p.  732, 
970  c  ;  p.  733-734,  ^  973^975 
like  measles^  scarlatina,  cholera, 
trry.  &C-,  is  liable  to  be  rendered 
prevalent  end  malignant  Ihan  at  otb 
times  through  antecedent  ii 
of  commoD  miasmatic  cao) 
aJso,  its  character  may  be  la 
as  to  render  unusual  mesns 
men!  useful  or  ne^^essary, 
times  Cinchona;   and  benes 
portance  of  looking  well  tt 
ordinate  predisposing  cai 

rvc  formH  of  disease,  p  418,  4 
.  p.  644-546,  ^  858  ;  p  663,  ♦ 
aa  Also,  p  41»,  ^  663  A  ;  p,  A 
425,  «  662-4563  ,  p.  438-442,  ^  fi 
p.  489,  4  756  A  ;  p,  500,  ^  811  : 
610,  Mt4,  p.  511,  ^816  &;  pi 
^  848  ;  p,  559-560,  ^  883  ^  ;  p  7S 
724,  ^  960  ^061,  680  €,  «,  970  c. 

Snkssing, 
when  occasioned  by  the  sun*s  light, 
result  of  a  double  series  of  rcSct 
lions  of  nervous  system  ;  and  may 
occasioned  by  the    miDdi  vihtn 
nervous  infiuence  is  simpUfird  in  I 
ing  direct   and  reflci— employed 
illustrate  the  motlu!' 
biBc  and  remedial  . 
ical   and   mental,  w  I 

action  of  the  same  nictiium,  and 
demonslmtins  the  substanfivr  rx 
ence   and   self-acting   ii  .  l 

Soul    and    Instinctive    J  (i 

340-341,  ^  C14  /,  m  j   p  ..or^-...>*,J 
902  c  ;  p,  890,  ^  1077. 

SouoisM   A  NO  ViTALisn,      Sce  VlTAl 
AJ<tD  SoLtmsM,  /nicx  // 

Sot;!,    AND    InsTINCTIVB    PllSMCtPl^       ! 

also.  Sort,  Instinct,  Ind^ji  I  ;  Mi 

Will,  Index  I  and  II 
physiological  demonstration  iW,  mmI 

tinguished  from  each  other,  p.  8 

911,^  1069-1083 
the  premises,  relative   to  ibe   m 

system,  p.  873-874,  it'  107! 
mechanifitn   and   pher  r 

nervous  action  as  j  ;.c 

of  demonstration,  p,  b73-W7 1  ,^101 

1072 
principle  the  isam^  -  »...*t.^_  .l  _  ^^^ 

influence  opcr  f^j 

tion,  or  in  a  -' 

cxcito-motory  nerve»  aloni*, 

the  nervous  centres  are  di        _ 

pressed  by  physical  r9u«€c  orlW 
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Soul,  &c. — contintud. 

Will  and  Mental  E^iotions,  p.  875- 
877.  ^  1072  a;  p.  886-892,  \  1077. 
Also,  Rbplex  Action,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, the  individual  Passions,  Re- 
medial Action,  sttbdivison  Mental 
Emotions,  Index  II. ;  Will,  Index  I. 
and  II 

philosophy  of  the  Will  and  Passions,  p. 
296,  ^  476  c ;  p  877,  ^  1072  b.  Also, 
Mental  Emotions,  Rbmedul  Ac- 
tion, subdivision  Mental  Emotions, 
Mind,  Index  II ;  Will,  Index  I.  and 
II 

office  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
demonstration — unimportant  by  what 
name  called,  or  what  its  nature,  or 
what  the  theory  of  its  operation,  p. 
898,  ^  1073  a;  p.  880-881,  ^  1075  a. 
Also.  p.  117,  ^  234  g-;  p.  330,  ^  500 
n — ^but,  whatever  it  bie,  it  is  interested 
as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Soul  and  Principle  of  In- 
stinct and  the  chief  nervous  centre 
and  in  the  phenomena  of  intellection, 
p.  879,  ^  1073  b;  p.  892,  ^  1078  a, 
also,  p.  281,  ^  450  <;— and  the  Will 
and  Mental  Emotions  produce  their 
effects  through  the  same  medium,  p. 
880,  ^  1075  a.  Also,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Index  II. 

no  changes  instituted  in  the  nervous 
centre,  p.  880-881,  ^  1075  a. 

various  analogies  between  the  effects  of 
physical  agents  and  the  Will  and 
Mental  Emotions,  p.  875-882,  ^  1072 
-1075  ;  p.  886-892,  ^  1077.  Also, 
Remedial  Action,  sitbdivision  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Index  II 

logical  consequences  as  to  the  substan- 
tive existence  of  a  self-acting  Soul, 
p.  879-880,  ^  1074 ;  p.  881,  ^  1075  b. 

the  Soul  in  a  perfect  state  in  Infancy, 
p.  905,  ^  1078  ^— but  its  manifesta- 
tions may  fkil  with  the  development 
of  the  brain,  p.  906,  ^  1078  q. 

the  Soul  manifests  but  little  instinct,  p. 
893,  (f  1078  a;  p.  895,  ^  1078  c— 
which  is  subject  to  its  control,  p.  892 
-896,  ^  1098  a,  A,  d;  p.  898-899,  ^ 
1078  g;  p.  900-902,  ^  1078  i,  /,  p; 
p.  903-906,  (f  1078  q. 

immortality  of  the  Soul,  p.  893,  ^  1078 
a;  p.  908-909.  ^  1080,  1081— and 
contrasted  with  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  Principle  of  Instinct,  p.  907- 
909,  ^  1079  a,  1080. 

Soul  acts  in  greater  independence  of  the 
brain  than  Instinct,  p.  892,  ^  1078  a  ,- 
p.  903-906,  ^  1078  7. 

excessive  exercise  of  Reason  contrasted 
^ith  the  early  discipline  of  Instinct, 
p.  894,  ^  1078  b. 

comparison  between  the  mat  nervous 
centre  of  man  and  of  animals,  and  the 


Soul,  ^r— continued. 

relative  phenomena  of  instinct,  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  Soul  from  the  In- 
stinctive Principle,  p.  896,  ^  1078  d ; 
p.  898,  (i  1078/;  p.  903-906,  ^  1078  q. 

Instinctive  Principle  limited  to  the  wants 
and  uses  of  the  body,  p.  892,  (i  1078 
a ;  p.  904,  ^  1078  ^—operates  in  one 
uniform  way  in  every  species  of  ani- 
mal respectively,  but  differently  in  the 
several  species,  p.  123.  ^  241  «;  p. 
893,  ^  1078  a— always  manifests  it- 
self in  the  mechanism  of  animal  life, 
p  893,  ^  1078  a— its  education  in  in- 
fency,  and  only  then,  and  different 
from  that  of  reason,  p.  894-895,  ^ 
1078  b ;  p.  904,  ^  1078  9— essentially 
subservient  to  organic  life,  p.  896-897, 
^  1078  e ;  p.  898,  (f  1078  /—  its 
promptings  after  food,  distinguished 
from  reason,  p.  895.  ^  1078  3— con- 
stituted with  a  special  reference  to  the 
kind  of  food  upon  which  each  species 
subsists,  and,  m  each,  to  the  mechan- 
ism in  animal  and  organic  life.  p.  896 
-897,  ^  1078  e— its  sagacity,  p.  889- 
890,  ^  1078  g,  A^phOosophy  of  its 
*'  tricks'*  and  imitations,  p.  895,  ^  1078 
b — its  acts  often  totally  unlike  those 
of  reason,  but  precise,  habitual,  and 
inexplicable,  p.  123-124,  ^  241  c;  p. 
896,  ^  1078  d— its  analogies  with  the 
Soul,  p  120-124,  ^  241  c ;  p.  893,  ^ 
1078  a— is  immaterial,  p.  908-909,  ^ 
1080,  1081— is  perishable,  p.  903,  ^ 
1078  a ;  p.  907-908,  j  1079  a-1080 
— ^supplies  a  problem  in  a  suppositi- 
tious case,  p.  897,  if  1078  c — ^most  de- 
veloped in  inferior  animals,  p.  896,  ^ 
1078  d;  p.  898,  ^  1078  /,  p.  903,  ^ 
1078  q — its  full  development  in  the 
infancy  of  animals  contrasted  with  its 
condition  m  the  human  infant,  p.  893, 

'  <f  1078  a;  p.  895,  ^  1078  c;  p.  898, 
«  1078  |r;  p.  904,  ^  1078  y. 

while  Instinct  is  in  ifuU  operation  in  the 
infancy  of  animals,  the  human  infant 
has  neither  reason  nor  instinct  for  its 
guidance,  which  supplies  a  ground  of 
moral  distinction  in  the  plan  of  De- 
sign, since  the  development  of  the 
Soul,  or  its  approximation  to  the  early 
displays  of  Instinct,  would  be  physic- 
ally and  morally  destructive  of  man,  or 
did  not  its  development  hold  an  equal 
pace  with  that  of  the  body ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  infant  animal  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  itself,  and  is 
limited  in  wants  and  habits  to  organ- 
ic life,  the  physical  constitution  and 
the  Instinctive  Principle  are  at  once 
adapted  to  those  exigencies,  p.  893,  ^ 
1078  a ;  p.  895-898,  ^  1078  c-e,g;  p. 
900,  ^  1078  t ;  p.  903-906,  ^  1078  q. 

the  Instinctive  Principle  holds  a  relation 
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to  the  brain  or  its  equivalent  and  other 
organs  corresponding  with  the  anal- 
ogies which  subsist  among  them  and 
the  producU  of  the  latter,  p.  904-905, 
\  1078  q — nor  is  there  any  good  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  main  central 
part  of  the  nervous  system  of  animals 
bears  any  greater  ratio  of  develop- 
ment to  other  organs  of  animals  than 
ip.  the  human  inrant,  while  in  respect 
to  the  latter,  the  manifestations  of  the 
Soul  are  in  no  degree  correspondent 
with  the  physical  products  of  organs, 
but  advance  with  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  brain,  p.  903-906, 
^  1078  q. 

relations  of  animals  to  sex  contrasted 
with  man's,  p.  900-901,  ^  1078  k. 

the  nature  of  ideas,  and  how  far  they 
are  related  in  man  and  animals,  p. 
906,  ^  1078  r. 

fear  distinguished  between  man  and  an- 
imals, p.  898-899,  ^  1078  ^;  p.  901, 
^  1078  /—displays  of  manory  con- 
trasted, p.  901,  <f  1078  o— and  what 
of  conMcitnce^  love  of  fame.  Religious 
sentiment,  p.  901,  ^  1078  /-n. 

remarkable  adaptations  of  Instinct  to 
metamorphoses,  ingrafted  upon  the 
ovum,  and  corresponding  with  the  or- 

*  ganic  endowments,  p.  902-903,  ^ 
1078  p. 

the  chemical  hypothesis  as  to  the  Soul, 
and  objections  to,  p.  155,  ^  149  e;  p. 
882,  ^  1076  a. 

chemico-spiriiual  hypothesis,  and  objec- 
tions, p  882-884,  ^  1076  b. 

hypothesis  of  secretion  as  to  Soul,  and 
objections,  p.  884-886,  ^  1076  c. 

an  argument  of  materialism  considered, 
p.  894.  ^  1078  fl,  note. 

the  substantive  existence  of  the  Soul 
and  Instinctive  Principle  being  estab- 
lished, they  arc  readily  seen  by  their 
self-acting  nature,  and  by  every  phe- 
nomenon which  they  manifest,  to  be 
totally  diflcrent  from  matter,  and  the 
analogies  between  the  manifestations 
of  the  Soul  and  its  Author  and  be- 
tween the  Soul  and  the  Instinctive 
Principle  enforce  still  farther  their 
contrast  with  matter  as  expressed  by 
the  qualifyin)^  term  immaterial,  p. 
908-909,  ^  1080-1081.  Also,  Mind, 
hidcz  11. 
Spallan'zani, 

his  experiments  upon  eviscerated  frogs 
employed  to  show  the  independence 
of  animal  heat  of  chemical  laws,  p. 
255,  ^41/. 
Spasmodic  Affkctions 

illustrate  the  great  variety  of  causes  by 
which  the  nervous  influence  is 
brouglit  into  active  operation,  either  i 


Spasmodic  AffiectioDs-— cm/nme^. 

in  a  ^eet  maimer  by  causes  affect- 
ing immediately  the  nervous  centre*, 
or  indirecily  through  reflex  action  of 
those  centres,  and  operating,  like  the 
Will  and  Mental  Emotions,  throogfa 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  alone,  or 
through  that  system  and  the  gangli- 
onic conjointly,  and  employed  Iry  the 
Author  m  advancing  his  appliatioo 
of  the  physiological  Uws  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  to  Pathology  and  Then- 
peutics,  and  his  demonstration  of  the 
substantive  existence  and  self-actinf 
nature  of  the  Sool  and  Principle  of 
Instinct — and  mistakes  indicated  in 
regard  to  the  pathology  of  spasmodic 
afiections,  the  misapplication  of  rem- 
edies, and  distinctions  to  be  observed, 
p  319-320.  ^  494  dd ;  p.  331,  ^  500 
o;  p.  356-358.  ^  526  if ;  p  590-593. 
^  89U  ;  p  874-877,  ^  1072  ;  p  879- 
881,  ^  1075  a,  b.    Also,  CoNvrLsiosx. 

Specifics — see  Specvic  Action,  Ind.  1. 
no  remedies  are  properly  such,  and  in 
what  light  reputed  specifics  should  be 
regan^,  p.  596-698,  ^  892  b,  c;  p. 
600,  ^  89^<f ;  p.  605,  ^  892  m ;  p.  61 1- 
612,  ^  892i  h;  p.  626-629.  ^  892}; 
p.  677-678,  ^  904  <2  ;  p.  850,  ^  105^. 
their  employment  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation is  purely  empyrical,  iuTolv- 
ing  the  neglect  of  pathological  and 
therapeutical  principles,  and  other 
remedies  which  may  be  important  to 
'  the  usefulness  or  safety  of  the  reputed 
specific,  and  which  alone  may  be  more 
speedily  or  perfectly  curative,  p.  61.  ^ 
134;  p.  63,  ^  137;  p.  65.  ^  143  c; 
p.  67,  ^  150;  p.  73,  (f  163;  p  120, 
5  237;  p.  371-372,  ^  569  L-c ;  p 
424,  ^  6G2  />,  c ;  p.  428,  ^  672 :  p. 
430-433,  <^  675,  676  a  ;  p.  479,  ij  741 
b ;  p.  487-489,  ^  750  ;  p.  494.  ^  767 ; 
p.  512,  <^  8 17  ;  p.  538,  ^  847  g ;  p  539, 
^  848  ;  p.  540,  ^  854  bb  ;  p.  545,  ^  S59, 
p.  547-550,  (}  863  d;  p.  551,  ^  865. 
866 ;  p.  553,  ^  870  aa ;  p.  554-556. 
^  872  a ;  p.  561,  ^  888  c,  b;  p.  562, 
^«88  c;  p.  596-601,  ^  892  b-f;  p. 
608,  ^  892i^  c;  p.  611,  ^  892i  A;  p. 
615,  ii  892i  c;  p.  627,  ^  892§  /;  p 
629,  i  892i  s;  p.  630,  ^  892|  b;  p 
p.  633,  <J  Sv^  a ;  p.  637,  ^  892|,  e ; 
p.  639,  <^  892J  g ;  p.  657-658,  ^  893 
p ;  p.  664,  ^  900  ;  p.679-683,  ^  905 
a,  b;  p.  684-689,  <J  905i  b;  p.  715- 
721,  (f  960  a-c ;  p.  726,  ^  961  c-< ;  p 
729,  ^  966  ;  p.  731,  ^  970  c  ;  p.  733.  ^ 
974  ;  p.  737,  <^  984  b ;  p.  740,  ^  969  ; 
p.  741-745,  ^  990  ;  p.  751,  ^  990  r; 
p.  756-762,  ^  10056-1006a,-  ^1007 
/>,  r;  ^  1019/;  ^  1023  a  ;  ^  1058  f, 
/;  ff  1058  y;  (}  1059;  ^  1063  a;  ^ 
1065  a-d;  $  1067  c;  ^  1068  b-d. 
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SraiNCTFP.  MtJECLKa, 

employed  to  illtisiratc  tho  slowly  pro- 
gressive operation  of  remedies  and 
morbi5c  cauai^s  through  an  ttriiintcr- 
ropted  alterative  influence  of  refifx 
action  of  the  nervous  sveitciiii,  p.  111, 
^  233 J  ;  p.  338-339,  ^'614  /,  j^;  p 
344.  ^516  d,  No.  6  ;  p.  670,  ^  902  k ; 
p.  67D-681,  if  905  a,     Alao,  Altera- 

TIVKS;  AffllMON'V.TAHTAHlZKD,   Hv- 
DROPHDDU,  ViRUa  OF,  Indei  II, 

Spinal  Cord — continued  from  Index  L, 
late  discoveries  relative  to  itit  atruc- 
tuTC  and  functions,  p  802-803,  ^ 
1037 
experiments  upon,  and  tlie  brain,  by  A. 
P.  \\\  Philip  and  Le  Gallois  to  de- 
Icrmine  tho  I  avis  of  the  vital  func- 
tion«,  and  others  by  StiUing^,  M.  Hall, 
Van  Deen,  Girtanner,  &c.,  cdi ployed 
by  the  Author  m  demonstrating  tho 
modus  operandi  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  through  aUerativc  tndu- 
enee  of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  the  Will  and  Mental 
Emotions  by  direct  act  ion »  p  295- 
321,  (J  47G-'194.  Also,  Replkx  Ac* 
TioN.  Mental  EMOTioNSitho  individ- 
ual Faisiona^  Indcz  IL  ;  Will,  Index 
I.  and  II 

Spontajveitv  or  Beino      See  Ggnrra- 
TION,  SpoNTANEOuSf  hdcx  I  and  II 

Squill, 

a  atimulating  Expectorant^  unsuttcd  to 
acute  inlUmmation,  and  employed  by 
the  Author  to  illustrate  the  principles 
wbich  sbould  govern  tho  treatment  of 
pulmonic  diseases,  p,  638-^0,  ^  892^ 

.      /  S!- 
Stethoscope, 

some  of  it0  contributions  to  Pathology, 
p.  640,  ^  692|  k 
Stillino, 
his  experiments  with  Strychnia  upon 
L  the  spinal  cord,  and  acetic  acid  to  the 

I  skin,  employed  to  illustrate  Author's 

^^^v'  doctrine  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
^^^k  morbific  and  remedial  agents  through 
^^^H  rcllcx  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
^^^  p.  2S7-'28i^,  <i  459  c-g ;  p.  319,  ^  494 
^EP     h-dd. 

Stimulants.  See  To  sic  a,  Index  11. 
Stomach  and  Intbstink,  continued  from 
Index  L  See,  also,  Dioestion,  Indez 
II, 
having  assembled,  as  above,  references 
to  sections  which  relate  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  it  is  simply  an 
object  now  to  hrin^  together  some  of 
the  many  in  which  the  Author  en- 
deavours to  show  that  all  remediea 
taken  internally  exert  their  primary 
I'lrecta  upon  the  g;a8tro- intestinal  niu- 
COU8  tissue,  and  upon  all  other  parts 
LhrcHifih  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
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Stomach  and  Intestine — iontinued 

action  of  the  nervous  system  insti- 
tuted by  those  primary  impressions, 
with  the  exception  ol  what  may  be 
due  to  continuous  sympathy  —  and, 
for  the  foregoing  purpose,  tho  ahment- 
mry  canal  is  con  bide  red  in  its  special 
anatomical  and  vital  characteristics^ 
its  special  functions,  its  special  rela- 
tions to  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
subordination  of  all  parts  of  the  body 
and  of  instinct  to  its  6nal  cause  of 
supplying  all  parts  with  nutriment,  p 
41,  ^  65  ;  p.  63,  ^  135  a  ;  p.  63,  ^  137 
c;  p.  65,  {^  143  c;  p.  129-131,  ^  277 
-2S4  ,  p.  143-146,  ^  322^326  ;  pAiH 
-149,  V336;  p  193,  ^  336  a;  p  216, 
^399;  p  229,^  419  c,  p  289,H6l, 
p.  335-336,^  512-513;  p.  417,  $  649 
c ;  p.  439,  ^  674  d ;  p  663-565,  ^  889 
o-iT ;  P  068-669,  ^  889  m,  mm ;  p 
667-669,  <}  902  e-g ;  p,  896-897,  ^ 
1078  e — and  considering  with  this  the 
exquisite  susceptibility  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  tissue  in  its  sympa- 
ihettc  sensibility  (scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  lungs)  to  a  variety  of  caus- 
es whose  remote  cflects  arc  manifest* 
ly  owing  to  reflex  actions  of  the  nerv- 
ous svstem  instituted  by  tho  irnta- 
lion  or  the  tissue,  as  seen  in  tho  move- 
ments of  the  muscular  coat,  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  sphincter  ani,  in  thp 
act  of  swallowing  (p  338-339,  ^614 
/,  /f,  and  Index  If),  in  the  glow  and 
moisture  that  often  upring  from  the 
first  contact  of  food  with  the  stomach, 
and  in  tho  spasms  that  arise  from  its 
mechanical  irritation,  and  in  the  vom- 
iting occasioned  by  tickling  the  throat, 
by  pregnancy,  by  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney, by  oflfensivo  odours,  disgusting 
sights,  and  by  their  recollections,  and 
as  constitutionally  displayed  in  infan* 
cv  (p.  250-361,  ^  441  €;  p.  327,  ^ 
500  i-k;  p.  336-338,  ^  514  a~c :  p 
339-340,  ^  514  h;  p.  355^356.  ^  512 
a,  b;  p.  374,  ^  r^W.d;  p  679-580,  ^ 
8901  d;  p.  590-591,  ^  89U  b;  p. 
592-593,  ^  89U  A-,-  p.  666-G69,  i^  902 
f-^)i  and  taking  along  many  unequiv- 
ocal examples  supplied  by  the  Materia 
J^fedica,  as  emetics,  cathartics,  small 
doses  oi  tartarized  antimony  (sec  Iho 
Articles,  Index  // ),  and  connecting 
with  tho  foregoing  many  familiar  on* 
alogiea  where  diseases  of  various  or- 
gans inHict  disease  sympathelically 
Upon  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
more  numerous  ones  in  which  prima- 
ry aficctions  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testine light  up  disease  in  all  other 
parts,  ana  considering,  also,  how  the 
primary  aflfections  are  often  cored  by 
vesicants,  tho  shower-bath,  friction^ 
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ly,  p.  796-799,  ^  1034.  Also,  Coat- 
hOsiTioN,  OnoAKic  Compounds, Vital 
Pkofertigs^  Obgamc  Lirs,  CdEMis- 
TRV»  Organic  Chemistry^  fndrs  I. 

the  same  contradistinction  shown  by  ihe 
incorporalbii  of  Nitrogen,  p,  33-36»  ^ 
Dl-62 — and  by  the  duvGlopmotiial  his- 
toiy  of  the  Ovam,  p,  30-49,  ^  63^0 
—and  by  Celk,  p.  61-63,  ^  84— and  by 
the  ileTclopmcni  of  ccIU  in  cxtravasa- 
tedl  btood,  and  nioic  particularly  from 
theif  gc'Jieration  in  biinple  proloplasm, 
p.  813-814»  ^  1051  b. 

the  prapcrties,  functions,  and  laws  can- 
not be  deduced  from  the  etnictnre, 
except  in  connexion  with  an  observa- 
tion of  the  results,  which  is  the  main 
source  of  inforixiation,  p.  3,  ^  2  c  ,*  p. 
60-51,  ^  83  f  .-  p,  59,  ^  130,  131 ;  p. 
86-«7,  417G,  177;  p.  218,  ^  406  ;  p, 
353,  ^  525  a  ;  p.  354,  ^  626  a  ;  p. 
SOU  4  1036  — with  analogies,  also, 
tbtd,  and  p.  223,^  409  f  — yet  a 
know  led  j^c  of  structure  is  indispens- 
able, and  at  the  foundation  of  all  med* 
icine,  ibid. 

each  t'lBBue  distlng^uished  by  differences 
in  organization  and  modifications  of 
vital  cndowrnenta,  xitid  the^e  distinc- 
ttons  become  more  remarkable  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  where  tbey  coire- 
vpond  with  the  more  fundamental  dts- 
tinction  of  organizing  compounds  out 
of  tbc  elements  of  matter — and  un- 
dergo changes  from  infancy  to  adult 
Bgc^ — and  these  diitrercnces  arc  farther 
denoted  by  ditTereoces  in  vital  stimn- 
li,  by  the  products,  by  the  action  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  by  the 
varieties  in  a  common  form  of  disease, 
especially  inflammation  —  and  the^e 
dilfercnces  in  vital  endowments  exist 
in  difTcrcnt  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
continuous  tissue,  as  in  the  gastro-in- 
testinal  and  puhuonary  mucous,  p.  15, 
^  13-14  b;  p.  62,  ^  85,  89  ;  p,  61-70, 
^  133-160 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  82^83, 
4  172,  173,  p.  88,  ^  185;  p.  98,  if 
191  «,A;  p  138,  ^303^;  p.  149-111, 
^  305,  307 ;  p.  218,  ^  406  ;  p  229- 
230,  ^  419  c^22  A  ;  p  353,  ^  625  a  ; 
p.  354,  626  a;  p,  37^-380,  ^  576- 
578  ;  p.  473.  ^  733  h  i  p.  480,  ^  741 
'  c;  p.  523-623.  ^  827  A,  c;  p.  671,  ^ 
904  A;  p.  815-816,  ^  1052  a, 

each  part  has  its  own  natural  stimuli 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  its 
properties  and  functions,  and  each 
suited  only  to  the  several  parts  re- 
Bpectivcly,  and  may  be  poiBonoua  to 
other  parts — though  arterial  blood  is 
adapted  to  all  part^,  p.  62-63,  ^  137 
«;  p.  671,  M  04  6. 

mistakes  in  practice  from  not  regarding 


Struct  ure — conti  n  uid. 

the  foregoing  niodiflcationB  of  vital 
endowmenta  in  the  difFcrent  tissues 
and  part»  Kyf  a  continuous  tissue,  p. 
63,  i}  163  c. 

the  law  of  adaptation,  p.  63,  ^  137  c  ;  p. 
65,  ^  143  c,  and  references  there;  p. 
68,  H52;  p,  69,  ^  166  6,  and  refer- 
ences; p.  536-539,  ^  847-850;  aUo^ 
AnAPTATio!*,  Law  of.  Index  L 

the  natural  mo<lilic3tions  which  tissues 
and  compound  organs  undergo  in 
Iheir  structure  and  vital  cndowinents 
in  the  progress  of  life  give  rise  to 
new  diseases  and  modi6cations  of  for- 
mer diseases,  and  new  susceptibilities, 
and  develop  or  modify  the  passions, 
and  atTect  the  details  of  practice,  p. 
68-60, ^  153-159  ;  p.  373-383, ^  576 
-584;  p,  401-402,  ^633. 

certain  tissues  or  parts  of  a  continuous 
tissue  more  liable  to  disease  than  oth- 
ers, and  to  degrees  of  severity,  oc- 
cofding  to  the  nature  of  the  compound 
organ  in  which  tliey  may  be  associ<^ 
afced,  p.  64^  ^  138,  139 ;  p.  70,  ^  160 
-163, 

the  difference  in  organization  and  vital 
endowments  of  dilfcTcnt  tissues  in 
their  relation  to  dilferent  compound 
organs,  and  of  difTerent  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue,  illustrated  by  tahU' 
lar  views  of  their  relative  liability  to 
inflammation,  and  the  relative  degrees 
of  danger,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  loss  of  blotxl  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  one  part  or  another  accord- 
ing to  the  compound  organs  with 
which  they  may  be  associated,  p.  69- 
73,  ^  160-162,  also,  Dloodlettino, 
In'plammation  ;  Brain,  Ikitlamma- 
TioN  OF,  Index  IL 

tabular  statement,  indicative  of  the  lia- 
bility of  different  tissues  of  the  same 
nature,  remote  from  cncii  other,  to 
sympathize  together  in  their  diseases 
respectively,  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  applications 
of  the  principle,  p.  353-368,  ^  525- 
526 — and  another  showing  tbo  rela- 
tive liiibilily  of  diflercnt  tissues,  re- 
spectively, when  morbidly  afTected,  to 
continuous  sympathy  in  their  several 
parts,  by  which  reflex  actions  of  the 
nervous  system  are  generated,  and  ex- 
planations, p  364-356, 4  626  a-d,  and 
in  connexion  with  tables  at  p.  70-73, 
and  with  continuous  sympathy  as  set 
forth  under  Leeching  ;  Oil,  Croton  ; 
Suppositories,  and  Svmpathy,  Co!«- 
TiKUOus,  Index  II — all  serving  as  a 
basis  of  an  extended  pliilosophy  in 
Physiobgy,  Pathology,  and  Thera- 
peutics—another table  exhibiting  an 
arrangement  of  organs  according  to 
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lUcir  relative  functions,  p  57 — anoth- 
er, of  their  aecreled  products,  p.  216, 

ihe  snii|ile  tissues  the  seats  of  disease, 
and  a  knowledge,  therefore,  not  only 
of  their  anatomical,  but  of  the  specUl 
vital  charaelerislics  of  each  is  indis- 
pensable ill  practical  medicine,  p  52, 
^  85 ;  p.  61,  ^  13a-l34  ;  p  63,  ^  137 
b,  Ci  p,  04-65.  ii  138-143;  p-  67,  ^ 
149^151  1  p  467,  ^  718,  Ate. 

upon  the  peculiarities  in  the  speciaJ  Tital 
endowments  of  each  lis«ue  depends 
greatly  the  character  of  disease  and 
the  cflects  of  remedies  and  of  morbific 
causes,  as  exerted  through  reflex  nerv- 
ous action,  p.  61-63,  ^  133-134,  137 
a-^.;  p,  466.  467,  4  716,  718  .  p.  653 
-656,  <)  S92  n 

Ihe  foregoing  special  endowments  of 
the  tissues  respectively,  and  there- 
fore their  special  modifications  in  dis- 
c:isc,  conform  lothe  sencrai  nature  of 
the  compleit  organ  of  which  they  may 
farm  component  parts,  p  64,  ^  138 

the  organic  properties  of  all  tissues  mu- 
tablo  in  their  nature,  upon  which  dc- 
pendfl  m  ▼ariety  of  natural  changes, 
and  in  being  thus  constituted  for  use- 
ful ends,  and  from  their  inherent  tend- 
ency to  maintain  their  normal  state, 
this  mutahility  is  at  the  foundation 
of  disease  and  its  cure — while,  also,, 
all  morbid  states  increase  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  organic  properties 
to  the  action  of  remedial  and  morbific 
agents,  and  the  disposition  to  under- 
go changes,  p.  61,  ^  133  c  ;  p  63,  ^ 
137  d,  e,  p,  65-68,  ^  142-156;  p, 
62-83,  if  172;  p.  87,  ^  177,  182  b; 
p  4 14,  <^  642  6;  p  665,  ^  901.  Also. 
GMT4TI0M,  Lactation,  Index  II, ; 
Youth,  Index  L  and  // 

increased  susceptibility  of  lissuefl,  aris- 
ing from  disease,  to  direct  action  of 
remedies,  and  to  reflex  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  according  to  the  nature 
of  a  tissue,  or  part  of  a  tissue,  or  of 
tlie  more  compound  organ,  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  in  medicine,  p 
61-62,  (i  133-134,  137  o-c  ;  p.  63,  ^ 
137  d  ;  p.  64,  ^  138  ;  p,  65,  ^  143  ; 
p  67,  ^  149^151  ;  p  73,  ^  163— and 
so  of  morbific  causes,  kbid. — which 
presents  a  problem  for  Organic  Chem- 
istry, p.  63-64,  ^  137  t;  p  652-656, 
4  893  w,  Ac.  ;   p,  674,  ^  904  b. 

varying  susceptibilities  in  dilTerent  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue,  according^  lo 
the  nature  of  a  part,  through  wlikh 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  will  act 
more  in  conformity  with  the  acquired 
susceptibUities  than  the  natural  mod- 
ifications, p  65,  ^  143  a, 


Stru  cture — amtinut\ 

preternatural  susceptilality  or  predi 
■dtion  may  be  universal!,  and  foih 
by  a  simaltaneous  explosion  of 
ease  in  all  orfj-^Ti 
ver,when,al-  -1^ 

adequate  to  \ 
complicated  with  loc^l  liji^^uninslit 
p-  65-67,  ^  143  b-d^  148  ,  p  361 
567;  p.  464,  ^  712;  p  465-4dl 
7)5  ;  p  535-539,  ^  847-«50 ;  p  d 
^W50;  p.  713,  ^  9r-»-  t-  '^^l-TSl 
907   c.   also.   Rl  v£r^  ] 

FLANMATION,     Pn  X,    /« 

/i. ;  AoAPTATlojf,  Law  or,  inirtt^ 
but  where  inflammations  are  atlei 
ant  upon  fever,  and  where  mipy; 
gans  become  invaded  by  u 
cated  inflammations  or  other 
disease,  the  aifct^lions  art 
•pring  up  con«ccuti%ely 
thelic  consequences  tif  «aeh 
]£ti£ .and  Causes,  Mokbifu, l^ia, 

next  lo  the  distinction   between 
mats  and  Ptatits  which  relates  to 
modes  of  subsist  c 
ration  of  the  cer^:  zitA 

glionic  systems  of  ;..,-.  . 
of  the  animal  and  organic 
imals,  each  of  wliich  has  s] 
respectively,  and  others 
and  through  the  latter  of 
parts  of  the  organic  roccl 
maintained  in  one  haimi 
cert  of  action,  p,  54-55,  ^ 
p   63.  M37  e;    p    110.  ^ 
284-286;  p  290-295,  ^i' 
326,  ^  500  ^  ;    p,  330,  ^  500  ni 
474-475.  ^  733/-f—fnTm  which 
a  general  coincide  1  p 

ical  as  well  as  ph\ 
of  the  whole,  and  rviiucm  ujcm 
1;^  amenable  to  remedies ,  bot 
live    rcilejE    nervous    intfuefie 
equally  reciprocal,  p  55,  MH; 
63,  ^  137  e  :  p  gSI^"^?* 
— and    ultrmateh  dj 

laws  of  reflex  ari 
I  cm  8  of  nenes,  ai 
reel  action  througl 
tal  Emotions,  and 
Ofry  and  Theiapeuttra,  p  284-3 
454-46  li  ;  p.  2I>5-335,  ^  476-1 
p  835-362,  ^  612-530.  Abo,  M 
TiL  Emotionh,  Index  H.  ;  WiLt^ 
dex  I.  and  II. 

the  natural  sympatltetic  relMion  of 
gans,  through  an  unceasing  rrflrf 
tion  of  the  nrrvoo»  system,  of 
greatest  practiciil  im|>ortanec. 
evinces  the  highest  order  of  lJesi|«l 
58-59.  ^  126-129  t;  p  284-^ 
454-461  ;  p.  328,  ^  5tK)  /  Also. 
FI.EX  Action-,  SvmrATitr.  as  it 
spects  ii$su«a  «di1  complex 
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Causbs« Morbific;  Remedies, Blood- 
letting, Index  II. 
the  sympathetic  relations  variously  mod- 
ified by  disease,  according  to  the  spe- 
cial vital  endowments  of  organs  and 
tissues  and  the  disturbances  of  the 
reflex  nervous  influence,  p.  68-59,  ^ 
129  d-i ;  p.  67,  ^  149-161  ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163;  p  107-110,^226-232;  p.  110, 
<^232;  p  286.  M^  6;  p.332,^601 
c  ;  p.  661  -663,  ^  894-896— in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  as  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  established  relations,  rem- 
edies call  the  alterative  action  of  re- 
flex nervous  influence  into  profound 
operation,  and  develop  curative  reflex 
influences  among  organs  diseased, 
and  exact  contributions  from  the  un- 
afllected,  p.  59,  ^  129  i,  and  references 
there  ;  p.  65-66,  ^  143  c,  and  re/er- 
cnces  there;  p.  661-663,  ^894-896 
Also,  Remedies,  Skin,  Index  It 
hence,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  natural 
relations,  and  the  diflfercnces  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  tissues  and  or- 
gans, we  readily  understand  the 
ground  of  the  variety  amone  sympa- 
thetic diseases,  and  how  all  organs 
may  be  disturbed  by  disease  of  one, 
p.  55,  (i  117;  p.  59,  ^  129  A;  p  64- 
65,  ^  140-143  c  {  p.  107-108,  ^  227  ; 
p.  332,  ^  501  ;  p.  339-340.  ^  514  A, 
p  359-360,  ^  527:  p  361,  ^  529  b; 
p.  415.  ^  647 ;  p  423-424.  <)  600  ;  p 
465-467,  ^  715-719. 

Strychnia, 
employed,  through  the  analogies  of  its 
spasmodic  effects  with  convulsions 
that  arise  from  teething,  indigestible 
food,  &c.,  and  with  traumatic  teta- 
nus, and  in  connexion  with  the  coun- 
teracting influences  of  Antispasmod- 
ics, opium,  &c.,  as  one  of  the  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  the  less  obvious 
modus  operandi  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  through  alterative  influ- 
ence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p  109-110,  ^  230-232,  p. 
U 1,  ^  2331 ;  p.  319,  ^  494,  b,  dd ;  p. 
334,  ^  509  ;  p  338,  ^  514  d;  p  625- 
527,  ^  828  a-d ;  p  690,  ^  89H  * ;  p 
592-593,  (f  89li  ki  p.  671-674,  ^ 
904  a,  b.  Also,  C Avulsions,  Opi- 
um, Remedial  Action,  Hydrocyanic 
Acid.  Antispasmodics,  Coffee,  In- 
dex 11.    Also,  p.  930,  ^  1088  a. 

SuDORiFics.  See  Index  I.  Also,  Sweat, 
Skin  ,  Antimony,  Tartarized  ;  Wa- 
ter, Hot,  Index  II. 

SuoAR,  Animal, 

whence  derived,  p.  784-793,  ^  1031  b- 

1033. 
sugar  of  milk,  a  product  of  the  mam- 
mary gland,  and  has  no  existence  in 


Sugar,  Animal — continued. 

the  general  mass  of  blood,  p.  785,  ^ 

1031  b;  p.  789-790,  ^  1032  b. 

does  it  pre-exist  in  any  part  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  is  it  a  product  of  the 
liver  1  p  783-793,  ^  1031  A-1033. 

vegetable  food  not  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction, p  785,  ^  1031  b. 

diabetic,  formed  by  kidney,  p.  789,  <^ 

1032  b — restricted  to  diabetes,  p.  786,  i) 
1031  b — found  in  urine  after  pricking 
medulla  oblongata,  p.  792,  <f  1032  d. 

saccharine  matter  not  absorbed  by  lac- 
teals,  p  788,789,^  1032  A." 
methods  of  searching  for,   p.  794,  ^ 

1033  a.    Placental  origin  of,  ^  108G. 
Sulphuric  Acid, 

introduced  as  one  of  the  proofs  that  As- 
tringents and  all  other  remedies  op- 
erate upon  parts  beyond  their  direct 
seat  of  action  through  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p  530,  ^  837  c ;  p.  533,  ^  842  ; 
p.  577,  ^  890  0.  Also,  Lead,  Ace 
TATE  OF ;  Silver,  Nitrate  of  ;  Opi- 
um, Cold,  Ipecacuanha,  Index  11 

Sulphuric  Ether,  and  other  Anes- 
thetics, 
facts  and  arguments  to  show  that  they 
are  not  absorbed,  but  produce  their 
constitutional  effects  through  altera- 
tive influence  of  reflex  nervous  action 
— the  philosophy  being  the  same  as 
concerned  in  respiration,  where  the 
reflex  action  is  instituted  by  an  inap- 
preciable irritation  of  the  pulmonary 
mucous  tissue — and  illustrate,  also, 
the  distinctions  between  common, 
specific,  and  sympathetic  sensibility, 
p.  522-523,  (f  827  b-d;  p  862-864, 
^  1066;  p.  671,  ^  904  b  Also,  p. 
101-102,  ^  201-202;  p.  282-283,  ^ 
451  d-J  ;  and  Structure,  Asjes- 
THBTics,  Oxygen,  Index  II 

Suppositories 

supply  one  of  a  thousand  clear  demon- 
strations of  the  operation  of  remedial 
and  morbific  agents  upon  distant  parts 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of 
the  modifications  of  that  influence  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
while,  also,  in  making  their  impres 
sions  partly  through  continuous  sym- 
pathy, they  concur  with  Croton  Oil 
applied  to  the  tongue,  Leeching  the 
anus,  and  Enemas  of  warm  water,  in 
showing  how  local  impressions  of  this 
nature  correspond  with  the  nature  of 
the  agent,  and  give  rise  to  a  corre- 
sponding modification  of  the  nervous 
influence,  p.  666.  ^  902  A;  p.  673- 
675,  ^  904  6.  Also,  p.  107-109,  ^ 
226-229,  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896; 
and  Oil,  Croton  ;  Lbbchino,  Heat  ; 
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Sympathy — continued. 

2d.  On  the  Relation  which  subsists 
bettoeen  the  Heart  and  Vessels  of 
Circulation  and  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem ;  and  the  Ir^uenee  of  the  Nerv- 
ous System  upon  the  Capillary 
BloodvesseUy  p.  301-310,  ^  480- 
485. 

2d.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the  Ac- 
tion of  the  Muscles  of  Voluntary 
Motion  depends^  and  the  Relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, p.  310,  ^  486. 

4th.  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative ejects  of  Stimuli  applied 
to  the  Brmn  and  Spinal  Cord  on  the 
Heart  and  Muscles  of  Voluntary 
Motion,  p.  311-315,  ^  487-489. 

5/A.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the 
Action  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  de- 

ridsy  p.  315,  ^  490. 
On  the  Relation  which  the  Ali- 
mentary Canal  and  Lungs  bear  to 
the  Nervous  System,  (.  315,  ^  491. 
Review  of  the  Inferences  from  the  pre- 
ceding and  other  Expewiments,  p. 
315-321,  ^  492-494. 
on  the  Varietiea  or  Kinds  of  Sympathy, 
and  applied  to  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, p.  321-335,  ^  495-511. 
the  Laws  of  Sympathy,  or  Reflex  Ac- 
tion of  the  Nervous  System,  and  their 
Application  to  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, p.  335-362,  ^  512-530. 
1st.  General  Facts  and  Laws  relative 
to  the  Cerebro- Spinal  and  Gangli- 
onic Systems,  p.  335-341,  ^  512- 
514. 
2d.  Laws  of  Action  of  the  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve,  and  the  Propagation 
of  Impressions  in  it,  p.  341-^2,  ^ 
514^  a-515.  Also,  p.  216,  ^  899. 
2d.  Of  the  Action  of  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve  in  Involuntary  Motions,  p. 
342-349,  <f  516-521. 
4th.  Laws  of  the  Sensitive  Fibres  of 
the  Sympathetic   Nerve,  p.  350,  ^ 
523. 
&th.  Laws  of  the  Organic  Functions 
of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  p.  350- 
353,  ^  524.   Stmpath.  Nerve,  /.  1. 
of  the  Sympathies  of  the  Individual  Tis- 
sues : 
\st.  Sympathies  of  similar  Tissues,  p. 

353-358,  6  525-526. 
2d.    Sympathies  of  Dissimilar  Tis- 

s^ies,  p.  359-360,  ^  527. 
2d.  Sympathies  of  Iridividual  Tissues 
in  their  Relatum  to  each  other  tn 
Compound  Organs,  and  with  entire 
Organs,  p.  360-361,  ^  528. 
Sympathies  of  Compound  Organs  with 
each  other,  p.  361-362,  ^  529-530. 
Sympathy,  Remote  and  Coktiouous, 
terms  of  brevity,  whose  generic  name  is 


Sympathy,  6cc. — continued. 

derived  from  that  of  the  nerve  which, 
with  the  pneumogastric,  is  the  prin- 
cipal channel  through  which  reflex 
actions  of  the  nervous  system  arc 
conducted  (and  is  thus  employed  by 
Miiller  and  other  Physiologists,  p.  349, 
^  520 ;  p.  352,  ^  524  e,  6lc.),  and  the 
only  distinction  between  them  con- 
,  sists  in  the  greater  limitation  of  the 
former  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  as 
the  central  parts  for  reflected  actions, 
while  contiguous  sympathy  is  mani- 
fested more  particularly  through  local 
centres,  which  may  consist  of  either 
the  ffanglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
or  of  plexuses  of  nerves,  or  of  some 
portion  of  individual  nerves  (the  last 
of  which  the  Author,  as  will  be  seen, 
had  considered  probable,  and  which 
has  been  recently  experimentally  as- 
certained), but  is,  doubtless,  always 
associated  more  or  less  with  reflex  ac- 
tions conducted  through  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  as  conspicuously  mani- 
fested in  the  action  of  Vesicants  and 
Leeches  when  applied  over  some  in- 
ternal inflammation,  and,  in  its  more 
circumscribed  aspect,  in  the  examples 
of  dilaUtion  of  the  iris  at  p.  673-674, 
^  904  b,  and  of  the  sciatic  nerve  at  p. 
838,  ^  1057^ — and  it  now  remains 
only  to  refer  the  inquirer  for  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  remote  sympathy 
to  the  sections  embraced  under  the 
Article  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nerv- 
ous System,  Index  11. ;  while  he  will 
find  under  the  following  sections  the 
combined  aspects  of  reflex  action  as 
conducted  more  or  less  through  local 
centres  of  the  nervous  system,  and  its 
main  centres,  with  various  illustra- 
tions, and  designated  by  the  old  name 
of  Contiguous  Sympathy,  p.  287- 
289.  ^  458-461 ;  p.  293,  ^  473  c;  p. 
294.  No.  6 ;  p.  312,  ^  487  ^;  p.  319, 
^  494  dd;  p.  321,  ^  497;  p.  323.  ^ 
499  a ;  p.  334,  ^  507 ;  p.  343-344,  ^ 
616  d,  Nos.  3-5 ;  p.  345-346,  ^  516 
d,  Nos.  7-9 ;  p.  349,  ^  520-522 ;  p. 
353,  ^  524  d,  Nos.  4-7 ;  p.  642-644, 
^  893  a-c;  p.  646-653,  ^  893  e-n; 
p.  803,  ^  1038 ;  p.  838,  ^  1057i. 

Sympajthy,  Continuous, 
an  old  designation,  and  liable  to  the  olv 
jection  of  being  confounded  with  the 
la^s  of  reflex  action,  and  therefore 
the  Author  proposed  the  substitution 
of  continuous  influence  (p.  322,  (f  498 
a) — is  common  to  Plants  as  well  as 
Animals,  but  diflering  in  the  latter  not 
only  according  to  the  nature  of  tis- 
sues (being  faf  more  strongly  pro- 
nounced in  some  than  in  others,  Ab  in 
the  veins  and  lymphatics),  but  by  the 
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Symptoms,  Morbid — continued. 

-676,  ^  890  d-n;  p.  687,  ^  891  k;  p. 
636-642,  ^  892J  d-i;  p.  663-665,  ^ 
897-901  ;  p.  685-686,  (}  905^  b ;  p. 
759,  ^  1005  ;.  Also  Patmolooical 
Cause,  Index  II. 

nevertheless,  there  is  generally  a  group 
of  symptoms  which  serve  as  a  com- 
mon index  to  pathological  conditions 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  mani- 
fested by  the  heart  and  larger  arte- 
ries, tongue,  skin,  and  kidneys— or- 
gans that  are  not  the  seats  of  disease 
in  most  of  the  cases,  but  only  exhibit- 
ing sympathetic  influences  as  determ- 
ined upon  them  by  parts  morbidly  af- 
fected, or  which  may  sustain  impres- 
sions from  remedial  agents,  and  which 
go  with  -a  thousand  other  things  in 
enforcing  the  importance  of  turning 
our  attention  away  from  the  iatro- 
chemical  and  iatro-physical  doctrines 
to  the  laws  of  sympathy  or  reflex  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  nervous  influ- 
ence is  variously  modified  and  ren- 
dered alterative,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
by  disease  and  remedies,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  exact  condition  of  one  or 
the  precise  virtues,  doses,  dec,  of  the 
other,  p.  230-231,  ^  422-423 ;  p.  232 
-233,  {  425-427 ;  p.  850,  ^  523,  No. 
7 ;  p.  355,  ^  526  a ;  p.  429-430,  ^  674 
d;  p.  438-441,  ^  686 ;  p.  443-460,  ^ 
687-689  Also,  Pulse, Tongue,  Skin, 
Heart,  Kidney,  Index  II. 

mode  of  investigating.     See  Symptoms, 
Index  L 
Syncope— continued  from  Index  /., 

when  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood,  is 
owing  to  united  effect  of  direct  and  re- 
flex action  of  nervous  system — when 
only  by  nausea  induced  by  a  variety 
of  other  physical  causes  remote  from 
the  stomach,  consecutive  reflex  ac- 
tions are  instituted, being  first  determ- 
ined upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  with  a  nauseating  effect,  and 
thence  with  a  prostrating  effect  upon 
the  organs  of  circulation — and  when 
induced  by  mental  emotions,  it  may 
result  either  from  the  direct  nervous 
influence  acting  immediately  upon  the 
circulatory  organs,  or  from  first  insti- 
tuting nausea,  after  the  manner  of 
disgust,  and  a  consequent  reflex  ac- 
tion as  in  the  last  foregoing  case — 
and  the  remedies  consist  of  a  variety 
of  things  which  operate  by  instituting 
a  stimulating  reflex  nervous  action, 
having  its  centripetal  origin  in  vari- 
ous parts,  and  taking  a  centrifugal 
course  upon  the  centre  of  circulation 
—all  the  variety  going  with  our  other 
multitudinous  facts  and  demonstra- 


Sy  ncopc — continued. 

tions  in  substantiating,  by  the  force 
of  exact  analogies,  the  Author's  doc- 
trine of  the  modus  operandi  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents,  physical 
and  mental,  through  alterative  influ- 
f  nc38  of  direct  and  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  that  influence  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it 
is  brought  into  operation,  and  supply- 
ing simple  elements  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  influence,  whether 
reflex  or  direct,  will  reach  particular 
internal  parts  whe«,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  centripetal  impulse  proceeds 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  how 
very  dissimilar  remote  causes  will 
bring  ^^ut  a  common  result,  as  seen 
in  those  which  induce  syncope,  and 
in  the  other  series  which  remove  it, 
p.  703-706,  ^  942-945 ;  p.  707-708,  (^ 
949  ;  p.  709,  ^  951  c,  d.  Also,  p.  107 
-111,^  227-233i  ;  p.  1 13-1 14,  ^  234 
d;  -p.  312,  ^  487  ^;  p.  326-328,  ^ 
600  g-^i  p.  831,  §  600  o;  p.  333,  ^ 
603;  p.  338,  ^  614  d;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
894  fr-89^  p.  664,  ^  900  ;  p.  670,  ^ 
902  / ;  Lots  of  Blood,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Disgust,  Stomach,  Reflex 
Action,  Index  II. 
acupuncturation  of  heart  proposed  by 
Author  in  violent  cases  of,  in  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries y  vol. 
i.,  p.  178,  note,  1840. 


T. 

Tabl:js  relative  to  Tissues.     See  Sthuc- 
TURE,  Index  II. 

Tea, 

the  great  calcfacicnt  of  the  Arctic  trav- 
eller after  long  exposure  to  intense 
degrees  of  cold,  and  which,  from  its 
well-known  influence  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system,  goes  with  the  rest  in  de- 
monstrating the  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action  in  the  production  of 
animal  heat,  and  that,  whatever  may 
be  its  nature,  its  generation  is  on  com- 
mon ground  with  other  secreted  prod- 
ucts, and  liable,  like  the  others,  to  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  the  nerv- 
ous influence,  p.  811,  ^  1049.  Also, 
Organic  Heat,  Index  I.  and  II 

Temperament— continued  from  Index  /., 
its  varieties,  and  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  the  effects  of  the  natural 
stimuli  of  life  and  of  morbific  and  re- 
.  medial  agents,  that  arc  mainly  owing 
to  slight  differences  in  the  organic 
property  irritabdity,  and  to  variations 
in  the  natural  or  the  alterative  influ- 
ences of  direct  or  reflex  action  of  the 
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Therapeutics — continued. 

^  892^  c;  p.  648-651,  ^  893  ff-k;  p. 
657-658,  (f  893  p;  p.  661-665,  ^  894 
-901  ;  p.  664-671,  ^  899-902  a-m; 
p.  678-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  696,  ^  926 ; 
p.  715-722.  ^  960 ;  p.  728,  ^  964  d  ; 
p.  752,  ^  1000 ;  p.  756-760,  if  1005. 

effect  of  morbid  habit  upon  the  action 
of  remedies,  p.  364-368,  ^  644-661 ; 
p.  552.  ^  869 ;  p.  648-649,  ^  893  g; 
p.  696,  ^  926. 

law  of  adaptation,  dependent  upon  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
foundly interested,  p.  62-63,*^  136- 
137  e ;  p.  65,  ^43  ;  p.  67-69,  <f  149- 
156 ;  p.  531,  M38 ;  p.  535-639.  ^ 
847-850 ;  p.  542-645,  ^  854  /-858. 
Also,  Adaptation,  Law  op.  Index  I. ; 
Diseases,  Self- Limited,  Index  II. 

no  **  specifics,"  but  predisposing  causes 
often  modify  a  common  form  of  dis- 
ease, as  inflammation  and  fever,  in 
such  modes  as  to  require,  more  or 
less,  the  agency  of  rem^ies  not  adapt- 
ed to  the  common  form,  p.  424-425, 
^  662 ;  p.  487-488,  ^  766  ;  p.  609,  ^ 
811 ;  p.  610,  ^  813  b;  p.  646,  ^  859 
b ;  p.  551,  ^  865,  866  ;  p.  661,  ^  886  ; 
p.  697,  <i  892  c.  Also,  Cinchona, 
CoPFEE,  loDiNfc:,  Index  II. 

compound  diseases  often  require  a  care- 
ful adjustment  of  remedies,  p.  642,  ^ 
854  /;  p.  646,  ^  868 ;  p.  653,  ^  870 
aa;  p.  725-732,  ^  961  6-970. 

advanta|?e  of  combining  remedies — cu- 
mulative effect  of  remedies.  See  Rem- 
edies, Index  II. 

effect  of  the  mind  upon  the  action  of 
remedies,  p.  865-868,  ^  1067  and  ref- 
erences there — effect  of  pain  in  coun- 
teracting Narcotics,  p.  657,  ^  874 ;  p. 
687,  ^  891  it:;  p.  590,  ^  891  r,  and  the 
same  by  the  delirium  of  drunkenness, 
p.  590,  ^  891  r;  p.  734,  ^  976  6— all 
the  variety  in  effects  being  due  to  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence as  brought  into  preternatural 
action  by  the  several  causes  respect- 
ively. See  Reflex  Action,  Mental 
Emotions,  the  Individual  Possums^ 
Index  II 

the  curative  effects  of  remedies  upon  the 

.  seat  of  their  direct  operation,  particu- 
larly in  morbid  states  of  the  stomach, 
is  less  owing  to  their  direct  alterative 
action  than  to  a  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system — and  this  corresponds 
with  the  morbific  effects  of  many 
causes  of  disease  when  manifested  in 
the  seat  of  their  direct  operation,  as 
seen  particularly  of  cold  and  miasms 
— ^and  problems  of  the  same  and  more 
complex  nature  are  involved  in  the 
salutary  effects  of  exercise,  change 
of  air,  &c.,  in  dyspepsy,  whooping- 


Therapeutics — continued. 

cough,  phthisis,  dec. — in  all  of  which 
cases,  as  well  also  in  all  that  concerns 
the  operation  of  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct 
action,  the  effects  are  owing  to  reflex 
influence  of  the  nervous  system — and 
for  these  several  specifications  see 
Reflex  Action,  Remedial  Action, 
Sympathy,  Remedies,  Alteratives, 
Bloodletting;  Causes,  Morbific, 
Whoopino-Couoh,  Phthisis,  Exer- 
cise, Friction,  Cold,  Miasm,  Show- 
er-Bath,  Sea- Sickness,  Mental 
Emotions,  Index  II. ;  Nervous  Pow- 
er, Index  I.  and  II. 
diseases  often  subside  spontaneously  as 
others  spring  up  sympathetically  upon 
them,  the  nervous  influence  being  the 
exciting  cause  in  all  the  cases  so  far 
as  any  mfluences  are  sustained  by  the 
pathological  conditions,  the  philoso- 
phy being  also  the  same  as  when  vesi- 
cants produce  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  or  aggravate  or  remove  in* 
flammations  of  other  parts — ^the  only 
difference  between  the  morbific  and 
curative  effects  being,  that  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  is  either 
more  profoundly  morbific  or  different- 
ly modified  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other — but,  as  it  is  the  general  tend- 
ency of  diseases  to  generate  others 
and  to  aggravate  antecedent  ones,  and 
as  the  most  favourable  results  of  these 
reactions  of  the  nervous  influence  are 
rarely  salutary  in  the  end,  it  is  a  great 
error  to  promote  the  continuance  of 
natural  mseases  in  the  very  slender 
hope  that  a  greater  evil  may  be  thus 
overcome  or  an  apprehended  one 
avoided  (not  even  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux,  though  arresting  it  by  a  removal 
of  its  remote  cause) ;  and,  although 
artificial  diseases  may  be  instituted  m 
the  skin  b^  agents  of  transient  effects 
with  a  view  to  salutary  influences 
upon  internal  diseases,  they  cannot 
be  set  up  in  other  organs,  particularly 
the  alimentary  canal,  but  with  an  ad- 
verse effect — and  it  is  upon  this  same 
Srinciple  that  the  habitual  use  of  small 
OSes  of  cathartics  in  a  large  propor* 
tion  of  dyspeptic  cases  overcomes  con- 
stipation without  detriment,  while  the 
indigestible  food  which  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  proves  morbific,  p.  67, 
^48;  p.  361-352,  (fb^b-d;  p.  360 
-361 ,  ^  528, 629  b;  p.  421-422,  ^  667 , 
p.  606,  ^  804 ;  p.  639,  ^  848  ;  p.  559, 
^  882 ;  p.  668-669.  ^  889  m,  mm ;  p. 
670.  ^  889  n;  p.  652-656.  ^  893  n; 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  696,  ^  924; 
p.  722,  ^  960  g;  p.  866-862,  ^  106a- 
1065.   Also,  C A ntuarides,  Counter- 
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TherapeuliciJ — fonlinuctL 

IitdTTAMTa,  Mbucubial  Remedies,  In- 
dex II 

ihe  recuperative  principle  dtsplaycJ  in 
ihe  aecretionfi,  their  therapeulical  unes 
according  to  their  nature,  and  as  sup- 
plying important  »ugfiefition»  in  prac- 
tical medicine,  p,  230-331,  ^  422  b, 
c ;  p.  232-234,  <J  425-428  ;  p.  352.  ^ 
524  c ;  p.  430-432,  •§  675 ;  p.  450- 
452,  ^  091-693  »  p  471-476,  ^  732- 
733  ;  p  63^634,  «  83^^  a  ;  p,  635- 
640,  i)  892 J  A,  Also,  SoDonirica, 
Index  I  ;  AitfTiMdNV,  Tartarized  ; 
DitmETjcs,  hidtx  II 

emaciation  curative,  p.  &51,  ^  863  A  ;  p. 
51>7,  *>  802  c.  AUo,  REJufimBs  {Food), 
Index  II.;  9U  c 

simplieiiy  of  treatment,  a  ruling  princi- 
ple, p.  553,  ^  870  L  i  p.  593,  ^  892  a, 
motto. 

the  active  nnd  txpettant  pbns  of  treat- 
ment, p  657-559,  ^  875-882— and 
tl)c-  tattofuii  and  em^nncai,  p.  559- 
5()2,  s^  BB3-S88  b. 

four  fundamental  pomls — l»l,llic  direct 
local  cBectu  of  remedies — 2d,  Uieir  ef- 
fects iipun  remole  parts  through  re- 
flex fiction  of  the  nervous  syslcni — 
3d,  their  ultimate  effect*  after  their 
direct  action  is  over — 4th.  the  general 
inlluciicu  of  each  rctncdy  upon  the 
course  and  tcrminatioft  uflhe  disease^ 
p.  662,  <?  S88  c. 
Thiest, 

its  eartic&t  deleterious  influence*  are  ex- 
erted through  reflex  and  direct  action 
of  the  nervous  syslom,  the  centripetal 
EQurcc  being  mostly  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  the  stomach  and  throat,  pro- 
^cBsively  increased  by  the  centrifu- 
gal action  of  the  mind,  while  sooner 
or  later  a  universal  injury  springs 
from  the  want  of  the  necessary  dilu- 
tion of  the  blood — presenting,  there- 
fore, in  the  former  aspect,  the  com- 
pounded influences  tliat  consist  of 
reflex  action,  and  the  direct  which 
results  from  mental  emotions,  and 
should  he  associated  with  the  physi- 
ology of  vomiting  as  determined  by 
mental  emotions  and  various  physical 
cau^eN,  and  asthmatic  breathing,  the 
c%&\\i\i\vf!,  relative  to  fuod,  A:c.,  in  ap- 
plyinif  the  philosophy  to  the  modus 
.  operandi  of  morhillc  and  remedial 
age n ts.  Sec  Hunger,  Sto m  a c  i  i ,  Vo  m- 
ITINO,  Disgust,  Asthmji,  Respi ra- 
tio!*, SeA*SicftNEss,  Mental  Emo- 
tion's, Seton,  Index  IL 

THOtlACJC    DlTCT,  AJfD  AbSORDCKTS, 

circulation  in,  depends  upon  suction 
power  of  the  heart,  and  upon  their 
own  action,  and  ujxJn  lliat  of  the  cap- 
illaries, p  211,  ^  m%  390  d.     Aiso» 


Thoracic  Buct^  4tc — tomHwvt€i^ 

ClRCt^LATION     or    THI£    BuOOD,    2jI 

//, 

Thunpsb, 

physiolo^  of  its  effects  in  produ 
disease  tlirough  alteratite  iiiBv 
of  the  nervous  system  det^ 
ft  direct  manner,  p    631-633,  |  \ 
A,  and  rtjatnfti  tbcrv ;  p. 
\  1067  a.      Also,  HerLxs  Aenosi, 

itcNTAI*     EmOTIOXS.    UuvV^t   /n^ 

IL 
Tisan  Es.    Sec  Stkcctpbs,  Inifz  II. ;  Ti»- 

siifts,  Indix  / 
Tobacco — ^canttnued  from  Indis  /, 
the  diversity  of  its  eflects — its  fame*  It^- 
noxious  when  inhaled,  but  potMOOtts 
to  the  alimentary  cu^al  —  inoitkific 
from  chewing  on  tieginntng  its  use, 
but  becoming  a  luxur}-,  while  i»o  rep- 
etitions will  abate  its  pemidoiM  cf 
fects  when  swallowed*  or  as  an  enciBa, 
or  when  applied  tn  '^  '  i.  ctuI  an 
example  of  iU  sp<  ihelie  tt- 

fccts  upon  the  hcau  :  .  .^^U  the  me- 
dium of  the  rectum,  and  an  8iial« 
snppUe^l  by  8nei?zing  as  produced  1^ 
snuff  and  light  and  by  thinking  oftw 
paroxysm,  and  iho  coincidrntce  IB 
habit  bctw  cen  the  ultimate  fatluie  of 
chewing  and  smoking  to  adret  tke 
mouth,  and  ^nulling  ihc  nose,  and  T 
establishing  a  correspondence 
these  parts  with  the  constitutional! 
sensibility  of  the  pulmonary  muH 
tissue  to  the  fumes  of  toi^aceOp  < 
other  analogous  considerations,  < 
tradiet  the  hypothesis  of  absor] 
and  bring  all  the  effects  of 
under  the  kw  of  reflex  action  of  | 
nervous  system,  and  prosent  a  ' 
prehensive  ground  of  analogy  for  sai*- 
taining  our  interpretation  of  the  mo» 
dus  operandi  of  Aniesthcti£»,  and  its 
direct  affinities  in  those  rtspecta  with 
a  multitude  of  othr-  *  ^  ^^  -  :  not  leas 
obvious  action  gh  ^oostTi- 

lion  an  important  v  .^  ,  the  gen- 
eral assemblage  of  facts  as  a  jgrouad 
of  reasoning  to  other  remedial  and 
morbific  agents  whose  motlus  opemn- 
di  through  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  less  m  "  r.>- 
nounced — while,  also,  i  of 
tobacco  illustrate  the  >  lo 
Ibo  vital  constitution  nt  i is- 
sues, the  law  of  Vital  li  :ir. 
ited  relation  of  tobacco  lo  the  iuucoua 
tissue  oi  Ihe  mouth  aiul  nojte,  &c  ,  p. 
61,  ^  133,  a,  b;  p  6tM»3,  ^  I3li-I37 
t;  p,  67-(i«,  ^  14&-152;  p.  107-^110, 
^  227^232;  p,  323^^«  '"'  •-(; 
p  333,  *^  603-505  ;  p.  ;i  14 
d-m;  p,  347-348,  «  51  !:t; 
p  364,  *  Ma  i  p.  6S2-624,  <,  H%}  ^; 
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iTobacco — eontinned. 

p.  527,  ^  829  ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894- 
896  ;  p.  605-670,  ^  902  a-m ;  p.  672- 
676,  <J  mn  h  ;  p.  670-681,  ^  905  a  ; 
p.  862-864,  if  1066 — and  concymng 
witK  I  he  foregoing  ia  the  frequent 
frlTecl  of  tho  habitual  ant!  even  tem- 
jjorary  smoking  in  producing  or  ag- 
gTavaiinj;r  pHes^-displaying,  al»o,  I  he 
fipccial  TclatLonn  of  a  sympathetic  na- 
ture which  subaisl  between  diflfcrent 
parts  of  a  eontinnoua  tisiBuef  espe- 
cially the  mucoiiSj  and  a  complexity 
of  reflex  actions  of  I  he  nen'ous  eye- 
tcm  which  mro  BioiUiltancously  de- 
termined upon  the  anal  extremity 
through  a  primary  action  of  the  nefici 
influence  upon  the  stomach  anid  liver 
— all  originating  in  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  the  itictuth,  p.  350,  ^  6^3,  No. 
6,  7.  AUd,  Skin,  Stomach,  KEK£:n(- 
AL  Action,  AN^aTHETica,  Narcot- 
ics (Aconite),  Opium,  Suppositories. 

experiments  ebowing  it  h  not  abiorbed^ 
p.  302,  0  481  f  ;  p.  306,  ^  483  a. 
Tolerance  of  llEMimcs, 

iltustroted  under  Ibe  law  of  vital  habit. 
See  HabiTj  Vital,  Index  U. 
To?*ouK 

rarely  sustains  much  disease,  though 
generally  suffers,  in  its  Burfacc  at 
ieaat,  some  modi6ed  action  from  the 
diseases  of  other  parts,  especially  of 
the  abdominal  organs,  arising  from  i 
an  alterative  influence  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  (lystom,  and  serves, 
like  the  pulse,  as  an  index  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  reflected  influences,  and 
therefore  of  Ihc  nature  and  force  of 
Ibe  remote  diseases,  and,  although 
Ihe  universal  and  habitual  ex  ami  na- 
tion of  tfio  tongue  and  pulse  is  purely 
an  empirical  inquiry,  the  philosophy 

Pof  their  signs  has  a  deep  foundation 
in  the  recesses  of  physiology,  and  ia 
a  luminous  guide  to  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
through  alterative  influences  of  rctlex 
nervous  action,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  diseases  among  distant  or- 
gans as  consequence !9  of  their  own 
conditions,  p.  448-451,  i^  689  ;  ^826 
te;  ^864.  Pulsk,  Sweat,  KmwEV, 
Uri.ve,  Heart,  Stbuctubk.  Ind.  11. 

Tomes  AND  DlFFL^SlBLK  STl»«eLANTS, 

the  counterparts  of  Antiph logistics,  p. 
579,  ^  8904^  a — and  comparatively  of 
rery  limited  importance,  ihut. 

have  heen  extensively  injurious,  from 
erroneous  hypotheses  of  disease  and 
of  their   modus   operandi,  p.  679,  ^ 
890^  a-r.     Also,  p    371^372,  ^  669  : 
h-e;   p.  395-396.  s^  621  n;   p  433-' 
434.  ^  676  b  ;  p.  541-542,  0  854  bt» ;  . 
p.  572-576,  ^  890  d-n  i  p.  696,  ^  892  ' 
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Tonics,  Ac, — continued. 

b;  p.  599-600,  ^  892  rf;  p.  715-722, 
^  959-960  e;   p.  748-749.  ^  092  b; 
p.  762,  ^  lOOO-lOOl  b  ;  p.  756-76<f,  ^ 
1005-1008;    p,  772-776,  ^   1020- 
10i26;  p.  854.  ^  1061  ,  p  857-861,  ^ 
1063-1065,  1068  a.h;  p,  872,  PS. 
operate,  tike  all  other  remedies,  as  aller- 
atives  through  reflex  ner\'0us  influ- 
ence, which,  ^k&  in  all  other  cases,  is 
affected  in  its  action  accoRling  to  the 
special  virtues  of  its  exciting  cause — 
with  various  illustrations  drawn  from 
tho  natural  stimuli  of  life  and  fronj 
other  remedial  and  morbific  agents : 
as  when,  for  example,  solid  animal 
food,  taken  by  one  long  abstinent  and 
during  a  lon^  exposure  to  a  chilling 
atmosphere,  increases  muscular  vigor 
and  lights  up  warmth  of  the  skin  as 
soon  as  it  enters  the  stomach,  and  as 
diflTuHiblD  stimulants  and  bitter  tonic 
infusions  wdl  do  the  same,  or,  the  con- 
verse of  this,  as  when  all  ihe  fore- 
going  will  alike   instantly  aggravate 
febrile  excitement,  showing  through- 
out a  common  modus  operandi ;  and 
since  the  solid  animal  food  must  ex* 
ert  its  general  effects  ihrouirh  the  me- 
dium of  reflex  nervous  influence,  so 
also  do  the  Ionics  and  stimulants,  p. 
679-682,  ^  800^  d-h.    Also,  p.  67-68, 
$  149^162;   p.  107-110,  ^  227-232; 
p.  ft60-252,  ^  441  c;  p.  303,  (f  481  d; 
p.  323-336,  ^  499-512  ;    p  563-667, 
4  889  d-k\   p.  6G 1-663,  ^  894-896; 
p.  679-681,  i  905  a;   p.  835-838,  ^ 
10674,  and  Remedies,  Rcvkdul  Ac- 
tio x  ;  Causes,  Morbific  ;  Cinchona, 
Judex  If     Al&o,  p.  1*72,  no.  94. 
although  no  two  arc  exactly  alike  in  ef- 
fects, they  arc  more  fco  than  the  mem- 
bers of  other  groups,  and  no  one  is  an 
excrescence  upon  the  Materia  Mcd- 
ica ;   and,  w  hethcr  mineral  or  vege- 
table, as  with  other  groups,  will  alike 
remove  the  same  conditions  of  dis- 
ease, and  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
cise afliniliea  of  a  chemical  nature — 
or  rather  how  completely  docs   all 
this  variety  of  means,  cinchona,  iron, 
acids,   shower-bath,    exercise,   hope, 
Ac.,  appealing  every  where  to  our 
senses  as  well  as  understanding,  ex- 
pose the  fallacy  of  applying  the  exact 
and  exclusive  laws  of  chemical  affint* 
ties,  or  of  any  other  physical  h>T)oth- 
esis,  in  explanation  of  that  one  and 
Ihe  same  ri'sult  to  which  all  the  lict- 
orogencows  variety  of  remedies  will 
lead.  p.  581-583,  ^  8904  ^-h  ;  p.  664, 
4  900.     Also,  Remedies,  Remcdul 
Action,  Cathartics,  Indtx  IL 
the  only  conditions  under  which  they 
are  applicable,  p.  580-581 ,  i^  8004  <^./ 
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TiJrucs*  6lc — continued. 

may  be  uoit«d  with  direct  anliphlogU- 
iic^  and  why,  p.  681 ,  ^  8904  c.    Also, 
•     p.  487-489,  4  756;   p.  561,  ^  888  h; 
p.  727-728»  ^  964  a,  £►.— Notk  Ek, 

their  occaf  lon&l  success  in  removing  in- 
ftammations  i«  no  proof  of  the  aceu- 
racy  of  the  distinction  which  has  been 
maiJe  of  the  disease  into  active  and 
pasflive,  or  that  the  pntholo^  is  not 
essentially  the  same,  p.  486-489,  ^ 
752-756 ;  p.  664,  ^  900. 

difTercnce  Ivetwocn  Tonics  and  Dtffusi- 
bte  Stimulants,  and  the  difTercnt  con- 
ditions under  which  one  or  the  other 
may  bo  UKcful,  showing,  also,  in  their 
united  effects,  the  important  law  by 
which  one  remedy  may  quicken  the 
action  of  another  by  raising  the  irri- 
tability of  tlio  part  or  of  the  system 
at  large,  p  581-582,  ^  890^  ^.  Also, 
p.  63,  i}  137  d  ;  p.  65,  ^  143  c,  <f ;  p. 
67,  ^  149^151  ;  p  367,  ^  556  c;  p. 
566-667»  ^  889  k,  L 
Tratsrs,  Sir  BBNJAiiiif» 

his  opinion  of  the  Anatomical  School 
of  Medicine,  p.  467.  ^  699  c. 


Ulceration 
a  consequence  ofinflnmniation,  and  con- 
spit'uouM  in  its  Design  for  unctu]  ends, 
and  has  closv  annloj^ies  in  Plants,  p. 
470-471,  ^  729  ii-730  ;  p.  47St-476,  ^ 
703 ;  p.  477,  ^  73G  r ;  p.  478-479,  ^ 
740-74L  Also,  Pus,  Lymph,  Index 
II 

Ulceks 

upon  the  CTttrcmiticfi  improved  by  open 
air  through  complex  influences  of  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  sysleRi,  and 
the  influences  traced  out,  p,  662-^63, 
^  896;  p  670-671,  ^  903  m.  Also, 
Skin,  Pbthisis,  Whoopino-Couoii, 
ExKRCtsK,  Friction,  Index  1L 

Vrjekix.     See  Uwrji  Diathesis,  Indts  11, 

Urea — continued  from  Jndi^x  /., 
an  artificial,  not  a  natural  product,  p, 
7S4,  ^  1031  hi  p.  787-768,  ^  1032  a. 

**UaEA  Diathesis,"  or  Ua-aiMiA, 

an  imaginary  evil,  and  ♦•  Qltogelhcr  T«- 
mains  to  be  proved,"  p.  787-788,  ^ 
1032  a.     Also,  p  232-233,  ^  427, 

UlttNARY  BlaDDKR^ 

excited  to  contraction  equally  by  its 
contents,  by  the  external  application 
of  cald  and  heat,  and  by  the  Will,  and 
as  the  eflcct  in  the  former  cases  is 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  munt  tp  the  nervous  influ- 
ence in  the  latter ;  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  the  action  of  the  Will  is 
prompted  as  much  by  a  substantive 


Urinary  Bladder— 

a^ent  as  the  *  stontivc,  and 

since  cold  artii  i..^.  -...iply  denote^ 
impreti-ion  upon  sympathetic 
biliiy  of  the  skin  by  an  abduelioiil 
caloric  in  one  case  and  its  stixmiliwiB 
the  other*  and  ^ctsfriffy  moff  sppfFci- 
able  as  phy»i'  u- 

co-puimonarv  es 

the  nerv  "■  .itt-  m  iir&|>i].iijun, 

^c  aro  lue  dcgroe  akled  ta 

undcrst .  ^  s  anitnmatehalcQlK 
stance  may  act  upon  matter,  while, 
also,  the  sevenJ  modes  in  which  the 
nervous  influence  is  determined  upon 
the  bladder  in  micturition,  the  TAriety 
of  enuBCs,  the  variety  of  ccntnpct^ 
nerves,  and  the  limitation  of  the  cea* 
tiifugal  influence  to  c<rnsm  spedat 
nerves,  along  with  a  muUttuik  of  an- 
alogous exaosples,  conduct  us  to  s 
ready  apprehension  of  m  cofrcspond- 
ing  modus  operandi  of  all  Dioibific 
and  remedial  agents,  both  mftrt*!  tnd 
phvdcal,  p.  n  I,  ^  233}  ,  p  23M31, 
\  422  b ;  p.  347^^348,  ^  51 6  d,  Ko.  tt ; 
p.  630-631,  ^  8921  b;  p  66^^46314 
S96.  Also,  Stomxch,  Skch,  Kivstr. 
Cold,  RisPiRATtoir,  PaTittttf.  Avr< 
KORRUQCA,  ReucotAi^  AcTtoa.  suhdh- 
vision  Mkntai*  £iioTio!«s,,ORasjtt«r 
Gekcration,  &c.,  Indct  U. 

Uil3«»— continued  froin   '    •  -  ' 

analyses  of,  not  reli  rely  of 

any  importance,  y  i_  ,  ,  J17,  p 
332.  ^  425-427;  p.  450-4^1,  ^  $»!; 
T>.  780,  4  1029  i  p.  648,  ^  1060  s- 
but  divert  attention  from  ik*  |istM»* 
gy  of  disease,  and  1^  to  iau^pascy 
evils,  ^bidy  and  p.  633,  i  Wtl/t  lad 
SvMrroiiB,  Index  II. 
not  **  strained  ofl"*'  from  tBe  blood, 
iti  sudden  increase  or  dioitnutioii,! 
most  of  its  n:orbid  chdngvs,  _  ^_ 
upon  direct  or  reflected  influenev*  ^ 
I  be  nervous  system,  p  230-5318,  ♦ 
422-427;  p  460-451,  (  r  n\ 

-632,  it  8921,  Also,  • 
Reflex  AcrioNt  FsAtt,  i  *«.-  ,♦ 
the  foregoing  manitVf^  exempliiieatieoi 
oftlic  influence  of  the  reHstx  iclknof 
the  nervous  system  upon  tbo  secviB^ 
ing  vessels  of  the  kidney^t  eiw«!dft^ 
ed  in  connexion  with  th*-  , 
sudorific  effects  of  fear, 
de^K- ndfnce  of  lactation,  %%  c<-L«iTg, 
all  deviations  of  other  secivtiooa  frti 
their  natural  condition,  upon  Ihe  &•) 
ous  influence  either  jc^ct  ot  HmU 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  Auiliorli  de- 
monstration of  the  modus  operandi  of 
all  remedial  and  morbiBc  ageoNt  pli|>> 
ical  and  mental,  thnnifli  the 
cauFatfon — the  nervouf  tnflveoce  1 
ing  » imply  excitant  ot  depresiaiit^l 


ood,«fl^ 
tioiuid^H 
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U  rin  e — contin  ued. 

variuusly  men] tiled  and  rendered  alter- 
ative, according  to  Llic  nature  of  the 
causea  by  which  it  is  hrought  inta 

r«t«riiattiral  opcmlion,  p.  106-111, 
233-2331  ;  p.  230-232,  ^  4S2-424  ; 
p.  249.  if  411  f  ;  p.  253,  «  441  J;  p. 
262-2&3,  <i  446  a;  p.  264-265,  ^  446 
c,  d;  p.  289,  ^  461  ;  p  313-314,  ^ 
488 ;  p.  317,  ^  498  a  ;  p.  325-326,  ^ 
600,  «,-  p.  335-336,  ^  612  «,  /^ ;  p. 
338,  ^  514  ^;  p  339-340,  ^  514  A; 
p.  317-348,  ^  516  */.  No.  13  ;  p.  351, 
I  52  i.  No.  I  ;  p.  352,  ^  624  d  ;  p  450 
^51,  ^  691-602  a;  p.  453,  ^  604  />; 
p.  478,  ^  740  a;  p,  646^49,  <^  863 
a-d;  p.  563-564,  ^  880  a;  p.  631- 
632,  4  892f  b,  e ;  p,  637»  if  B^^  d, 
p.  662-663,  ^  896  ;  p,  666-669,  ^  902  | 
c^  ;  p.  704.  ^  943  a,  A  ?  p.  709,  ^  951 

C.     Also,  Kip  MS  Y,  Mwiti'TAh  EaiOTIONfi, 

the  individual  Passiofut,  Index  II. ; 
Nervocts  Power,  /niei  /.  aa^l  //. 
its  morbid  AuctuatiouB  not  oflen  owing 
to  absolute  disease  of  the  kidney*,  but 
to  diseaflua  of  other  parts,  especially 
diaorders  of  the  stomach,  liver^  and 
intestine^  when  it  is  to  he  regarded 
mostly  as  a  ■ymptom,  like  the  pulse 
and  appearance*  of  the  tongue,  de- 
noting Ihe  force  and  modilications  of 
the  re^ex  nenroua  inQucnce  a£  excited 
by  the  diseases  of  other  \^^iti&^  and 
therefore,  more  or  less,  their  tiaturo 
and  forcc^ — ^from  whence  arises  a  co- 
Tollary,  that  the  administration  of  tbo 
to-called  Diurctks  for  the  purpose  of 
promottnff  or  otherwi«e  modify  uig  ibis 
secretion  in  the  cases  suppoaed  is  de- 
void of  just  pathological  and  thera- 
peutical oonstderalioni*,  which  should 
turn  w^an  the  diseases  in  which  thia 
aymptom  truly  originates,  p.  232-233, 
^  426,  427;  p.  450-451,  ^  691; 
p.  630-633,  ^  892 J.  Also,  Pcjlse, 
ToNOLtB,  Skin,  Hkart.  Indtz  IL 
Uterine  Aqssts — conlinucd  from  In- 
dcxl, 
introduced  to  illustrate  principles,  and 
especially  those  which  guided  the  Au- 
thor in  hia  therapeutical  arrangement 
of  the  Malcria  Medica,  p,  684-686,  6 
905^  a,  b, 

t  embrace  a  great  variety  of  virtues,  which 
are  often  mofitly  relative  to  various 
pathological  conditions  remote  from 
the  uterus,  whoso  interrupted  func- 
tions are  apt  to  be  rather  unimpor- 
tant sympathetic  consequences,  but 
frequently  mistaken  for  iho  essential 
dlsiKuie  and  the  primary  ones  as  ulti- 
mate effects,  p,  628-629,  ^  8921 ;  p 
684^86,  ^  mb\  b.  Also,  Emmen*- 
oOQOss,  Ambnorrhusa.  Index  IL; 
M«NSTRUAT10!ff,  McX  L 
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Utehcs, 

susceptible  in  its  mucous  tusue  of  in- 
fluences through  reflex  action  of  nerv- 
ous system  from  various  causes,  in- 
ternal and  external,  consisting  of  ab- 
dominal diseases,  cold  applied  to  the 
feet,  pediluvium,  lifting  weights  in 
pregnancy,  many  reniedies,  mental 
emotions,  iStc,,  according  to  the  nat- 
ural iluctuations  that  grow  out  of  its 
special  vital  constitution,  or  na  it  may 
bo  affected  in  pregnancy,  or  by  hy- 
datids, o^diseasc,  p.  63,  ^  137  b-d; 
p,  65,  ^  ^3  c;  p.  67,  ^  149^151  ; 
p.  111,  ^  233 J ;  p.  234,  ^  420,  430; 
p.  624,  4  892!  (^;  p^  628-629,  ^  892| 
q^t;  p.  684-686,  ^  905 i  h.  Also, 
Colo,  Shun,  Lekchkvg,  ExfiKcisE^  In- 
dixIL 
considered  in  connection  with  aloes,  can* 
Ibarides,  ergot,  ic,  and,  as  it  respects 
aloes  for  the  purfjofie,  particular!} ,  of 
iilustraiing  Ihe  philosophy  of  its  ef- 
fects as  an  cmmenagogue,  and  possi- 
bly as  leading  to  abortion — showing 
that  these  elTecta  are  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed,  though  mis- 
taken  action  of  aloes  upon  the  rectum, 
but  that  it  arises  from  a  special  rela- 
tion of  this  agent  to  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  all  parts  through  which  it  de- 
termines an  alterative  reflex  nervous 
influence  upon  the  tissue  in  its  pre- 
ternaturally  irritable  states,  being  in 
this  respect  upon  the  same  physiolog- 
kal  ground  as  cantharides  m  its  spe- 
cial action  upon  the  gen ito-uri nary  or- 
gans, or  as  expectorants  in  their  rela- 
tion to  irritable  conditions  of  the  pul- 
monary mucous  tissue,  and,  also,  to 
illustrate  the  special  diflercnces  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  diflerent  tissues, 
and  of  the  same  tissue  in  dilfercnt 
parts,  and  of  diflerciit  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  continuous  tissue,  and  the 
corresponding  relations  of  remedial 
and  morbific  agents,  p,  59,  ^  129  A,  i  ; 
p,  61,  «  132-133 ;  p.  62-63,  <)  135  a- 
d:  p.  65,  ^  143  c;  p.  67,  ^  149-151  ; 
p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  HI,  4  133?  ;  p,  231 
-232,  i^  424  ;  p.  234,  ^  429,  4^0 ;  p. 
862-353.  ^  524  d;  p.  366,  i}  566  b; 
p.  647-548,  ^  663  rf;  p.  556,  ^  889  1 1 
p.  624,  ^  892§  d;  p.  628'-620,  ^  892i 
q-t;  p.  684-686,  ^  905i  b;  p.  850- 
857,  if  1063  b.  Also,  CiNTtiiniDBS, 
Ergot,  Index  IL 
its  development,  and  that  of  the  ovaria 
at  puberty,  exerts  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  advancing  the  maluriiy  of  the 
general  organism,  throusrh  on  unin- 
terrupted reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  harmoniously  with  their  rela- 
tions in  the  perpetuation  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  this  influence  is  forever  atV 
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Venous  Congestion — contimied. 

remarkable  difierences  which  exist 
among  the  tissues  in  their  vital  con- 
stitution, p.  61-63,  ^  133-137 ;  p.  64, 
^  138-142 ;  p.  67.  ^  149-161 ;  p.  72, 
Table  3  ,  p.  355-356,  ^  526  6 ;  p.  444 
-446,  ^  688  d-f;  p.  506-509,  <f  806- 
811;  p.  511,  ^  815;  p.  724-734.  (f 
961-976;  p.  735-736,  ^  978-980. 
Also,  Vbnous  Tissue,  Index  1. 
and  congestive  fever^  treatment  of,  par- 
ticularly by  bloodletting,  or  as  (qui- 
nine, &c.,  may  be  required  in  mias- 
matic forms,  p  724-732,  ^  961-970. 
Also,  Causes,  Morbific  ;  Miasm, 
Cinchona,  Index  II. 

Vbratruh  Virids, 
its  late  pretensions  as  a  substitute  for 
Bloodletting,  p.  860,  ^  1065  a.     Also, 
Tobacco,  Index  7.— Notb  I  p.  Ilia 

VbsICANTS.     SeeC0UNTER-lRRITANT8,/n- 

dexll. 

Vessels— See  Blood-yessels,  Index  I. 
the  most  important  are  the  terminating 
series  of  the  arterial  capillaries,  whose 
▼ariety  of  functions  and  products,  and 
their  modifications  as  induced  by  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents,  and  by 
mental  emotions,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  nervous  influence,  and  the 
analogies  between  the  organic  proc- 
esses of  animals  and  plants,  concur 
with  all  things  else  in  demonstrating 
the  broad  distinction  between  the 
laws  that  govern  the  organic  and  in- 
organic kingdoms,  p.  220-227,  ^  409 
b-ill ;  p.  355,  ^  526  a.  Also,  In- 
flammation, Structure,  Index  II. ; 
Composition,  Organic  Compounds, 
<S&c.,  Index  L  Also,  p.  215,  ^394-399. 

**  Vestiges  of  Creation," 
introduced  to  illustrate  the  conseouences 
of  the  Chemical  doctrines  of  Life,  p. 
183-192,^  3501 /-353;  p.  925,  ^  1085. 

Vision — continued  from  Index  /., 
the  latest  interpretation  of,  as  a  chemi- 
cal phenomenon,  p.  798,  ^  1034. 

Vital   Functions.     See   Functions   op 
Life,  Index  I.  and  11. 

Vital  Habit.   See  Habit,  Vital,  Ind.  II. 

Vis  Medic atriz  Naturae — See  Index  I. 

Vitalism  and  SoLiDisM~<ontinued  from 
Index  /., 
the  doctrines  of,  continue  to  be  essenti- 
ally conceded  by  the  Chemical  School 
of  Medicine,  p.  779-782,  ^  1028-1030 ; 
p.  796-799,  $  1034. 

Vital  Principle— continued  from  Index 
/.. 
continues  to  be   the   incubus  in  the 
dreams  of  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  796 
-797,  ^  1034. 

Vital  Properties— continued  firom  In- 
dex I., 
late  experiments  relative  to,  showing  the 
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I  Vital  Properties — continued. 

distinction  between  the  organic  prop- 
erties and  the  nervous  power,  and  con- 
firming the  writer's  philosophy  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  former,  tbrouffh 
the  instruments  of  action,  carry  on  the 
functions,  while  these,  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  are  constantly  influenced 
by  tne  nervous  power  as  a  vital  agent, 
p.  803-808,  ^  1039-1044.  Also,  Vi- 
tal Principle,  Organic  Life,  Index 
I. ;  iKiSt  Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
-    Index  I.  and  II. 

an  agreement  upon,  between  Dr.  Car- 
penter and  tne  Author,  p.  95-96,  ^ 
189  6. 
Volition.     See  Will,  Index  I.  and  II. 

VOLEMANN, 

experiments  by,  showing  that  the  Skin 
18  rendered  by  narcotization  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  source  of  convul- 

•  sions,  and  indicative  of  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  trunks  of  nerves 
and  their  expanded  extremities — in- 
troduced, along  with  the  analogies 
supplied  by  CM,  Friction,  &c.,  to 
show  that  Vesicants,  Setons,  Issues, 
Mercury,  Iodine,  Tobacco,  and  other 
things  applied  to  the  skin,  produce 
their  enects  upon  internal  parts 
through  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  modified  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  agent,  and  the  ef- 
fects determined,  also,  according  to. 
the  fluctuating  susceptibilities  of  the 
organs,  p.  338,  ^  514  <2 ;  p.  348,  ^  516 
d.  No.  13  ;  p.  592-593,  ^  89U  k;  p. 
666-667,  ^  902  6-904.  Also,  Skin, 
Cold,  Sho^^r-Bath,  Counter-Ir- 
ritants,  Seton,  Leeching,  Plas- 
ters, Tobacco,  Sedatives  (Aconite), 
Poultices,  Mercurial  Remedies, 
Index  I L 
Vomiting, 

its  physiological  analogies  to  respira- 
tion, the  great  variety  of  means  by 
which  it  may  be  determined  that  are 
incapable  of  absorption,  including 
mental  emotions,  associate  with  their 
modus  operandi  through  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  that  of  the  true 
emetics,  which,  along  with  the  pro- 
found physiological  and  therapeutical 
eflfects  of  the  latter  and  the  superficial 
ones  of  the  former,  concur  with  all 
our  other  demonstrations  in  bringing 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  remedial 
and  morbific  causes,  physical  and 
mental,  under  one  common  philoso- 
phy, p.  325-328,  ^  500  e-m ;  p.  333- 
335,  {  503-51 1 ;  p.  336-337,  ^  514  b  ; 
p.  664,  ^  900 ;  p.  666-672,  ^  902  6- 
904  a ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a-944  a.  Also, 
Emetics,  Stomach,  Disgust,  Sea- 
SicENEss,  Respiration,  Reflex  Ac- 
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Water,  Hot — eoTUlnued. 

that  an  etiemci  of  warm  water  mcreat- 
ei  the  intestitiat  movcmcnlB,  w«  be- 
come asEurcd  that  their  greater  accel- 
Dration,  and  other  attendant  effects 
that  result  frora  the  addition  of  salt, 
or  soap,  or  a1o«s,  ^c  ,  to  the  liraple 
ffiustmat  depend  equally  upon  the  same 
reflected  influence,  and  equally,  there- 
fore, when  catharticfl  are  administer- 
ed by  the  stomach,  stncc^  ako,  if  the 
enemas  do  not  increase  the  peristal- 
tic  movements  by  their  absorption, 
but|  like  the  natural  movements  and 
the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  njua- 
de,  and  the  act  of  swallowing,  and 
the  vomiting  from  drinking  warm  wa- 
ter or  tickling  the  fauces,  or  a  mental 
emotion^  through  the  ncrroua  influ- 
ence, then,  since  there  it  no  absorp- 
tion, must  all  the  other  eflccts,  cura- 
tive or  morbific,  be  equally  due  to  that 
influence — and  thus,  finally,  a  broad 
ground  of  ciact  analogies  is  obtained 
for  going  in  pursuit  of  an  apparently 
endless  variety  of  other  concurring 
ffu^ts  that  are  relative  to  the  modua 
op«mndi  of  all  other  reme^dial  and 
morbiBc  agents,  phvsieal  and  mental, 
p.  107-1  lU  4  236-S33J  ;  p.  230-333, 
^  422  6-424 ;  p.  289,  ^  461  ;  p.  296, 
i^ilBc;  p.  301^03,  ^  481  A  ;  p,  335 
-336.  ^  512  a,  b;  p,  339-^40,  <^  614 
h;  p,  351,  ^  634  0,  No.  1  ;  p,  451,  ^ 
692  a;  p.  478-179,  ^  740  a,  h;  p. 
483-484,  ^  746  c ;  p.  534.  ^  844 ;  p. 
563-365,  ^  889  a-g ;  p  630-633,  ^ 
8921  b,€;  p.  634,  I  892^  h;  p.  662- 
663,  ^  896;  p.  667-670,  fy  90U  d-i; 
p.  704,  «  943  a;  p.  866-867,  ^  1067 
a.  Also,  RKrLGx  Action,  HBUKDur^ 
Action,  Secretion  and  Exckktion, 
Sweat,  Bjle,  Weeptno,  Fear,  Dis- 
gust, Cathabtics,  Exbtics,  Altkb- 

ATITTES,      BLOOOI.GTrtNQ|      LeBCUINO* 

StJpposiToniKS ;  Sympathy, Continu- 
ous i  Soul  AND  Instinctive  Princi- 
ple, Indci  IL 
We  K  PI  no, 
the  rciult  of  an  emotion,  however  vio- 

tlent,  that  rarely  produces  mych  dii- 
turbanco,  not  even  of  the  organs  of 
circulation,  sinco  it  determines  the 
nervous  influence  mostly  upon  the 
lachrymal  glanda,aa  diaguat  docs  upon 
themacoiiR  tbsue  of  the  stomach,  and 
an^or  upon  the  voluntary  muscles, 
while  other  einottons,  like  fear,  im* 
part  to  that  influence  a  more  univer- 
sal direction^thus  exemplifying,  like 
the  physiology  of  respiration,  of  the 
contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles^ 
&c.,  the  manner  in  which  morbific 
and  remedial  agenta  direct  the  norv* 
out  influence  upon  special  partly  ac- 


Weept  ng — €  oniinutd. 

cording  to  the  nature  of  the  former 
and  the  natural  or  acquired  suseepti- 
bihiies  of  the  latter  ;  and  connoctmg 
the  foregoing  with  the  morbitic  eJfects 
of  grief  and  the  curative  ones  of  hope 
and  joy,  we  come  to  readily  under- 
fitand,  through  these  facts  alone,  how 
the  nervous  influence  is  variously 
moc!ificd  and  rendered  alterative  by 
physical  agon  is  according  to  the  par- 
ticular virtues  of  each  one — and  these 
coincidences  denote  the  substantive 
existence  and  self-acting  nature  of 
the  SouL  Sec  reference*  under  Wa- 
TBB,  HoTy  Indtx  IJ.,  and  p.  880,  ^ 
1074. 

Wh  oopi  No-Couon, 
treatment  of,  p.  040,  ^  8924  h;  p  844, 

^  10&8  it. 
emetics  break  up  a  paroxysm  by  subati- 
tuting  a  new  modification  of  reflex 
nen'ous  influence,  since  in  coughing 
and  vomiting  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  alike  concerned,  and  when  an 
emetic  operates  it  introduces  through 
the  reflex  nervous  action  a  new  com- 
bination of  movements^  and  thus  nec- 
essarily interrupts  those  upon  which 
coughing  depends,  and  for  this  rea- 
son should  the  cough,  or  tickling  the 
fauces,  or  any  other  cause  bring  on 
vomitingi  the  paroxysm  of  coughing 
will  be  equally  arrested  ;  but  m  aU 
the  cases  the  results  beyond  the  in- 
terruption of  the  paroxysm  will  de- 
pend more  or  less  upon  the  special 
nature  of  the  nauseant  or  emetic  cm- 
ployed — all  of  which  advances  our 
otlier  multttudinouH  demon  strati  onF 
of  the  modud  opeinndi  of  all  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  beyond  the  scat 
of  their  direct  operation  through  al* 
terative  influences  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nen'ous  system,  and  agninst  the 
crude  devices  of  Chemistry,  p.  Ill,  ^ 
233J  ;  p.  3S&-338.  ^  514  h,  e.  Also, 
Antispashodics,  HiccouoH,  Hyste- 
BiA,  Respiration,  Stouach,  Emet- 
ics, Index  II ;  Nervous  Power,  /»- 
dex  I  and  II — Notes  Dp.  1114,  Cc. 
philosophy  of  effects  of  open  air  and 
change  of  place  in  relieving — ex  em* 
plifying  a  complex  series  of  reflex 
actions  of  the  nervous  system  as  the 
immediately  alterative  niiCans,  a  cu- 
rative reflex  influence  being  first  pro- 
pagated upon  the  digestive  organs 
through  a  primary  impression  upon 
the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs  and 
skin,  and  subseq\iently  through  the 
improved  or  invigorated  condition  of 
the  former  organs  upon  the  pulmo- 
nary mucous  tissue ;  the  same  phi- 
losophy being  applicable  when  change 
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mnce  the  same  limitation  of  effects 
applies  in  health  with  the  precision 
of  laws  to  the  Will  and  Mental  Emo- 
tions, and  as  the  Will  has  the  nerv> 
ous  medium  through  which  physical 
agents  produce  their  effects  under  its 
own  self-acting  control  in  its  office  of 
▼oluntary  motion,  and  as  some  of  the 
Mental  Emotions  rarely  institute  re- 
flex actions,  but  are  restricted  to  one 
half  of  the  supposed  ealvanic  circuit, 
and  as  the  Will  nearfy  always  oper- 
ates exclusively  through  the  motor 
half,*  the  proof  becomes  conclusive 
that  our  Chemical  friends  must  look 
for  some  other  instrumentality  than 
galvanism  or  any  of  their  known  ag- 
encies or  laws  to  expound  the  prob- 
lems of  life  and  disease.  See  fore- 
going  references;  Causes,  Mohbipic; 
Leiibdibs,  Mental  Emotions,  the  in- 
dividual Paanonty  Remedial  Action, 
Reflex  Action,  Structure,  Index  11. 
employed  in  demonstrating  the  substan- 
tive existence  and  self-actine  nature 
of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle, 
p.  874-879,  ^  1071-1076. 


Yawning 

may  be  the  result  of  thinking  about  it, 
or  of  mental  sympathy,  or  of  weari- 
ness, and  depends  immediately  upon 
complex  influences  of  direct  and  re- 
flex actions  of  the  nervous  system — 
the  former  cases  displaying  the  in- 
cipient development  by  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  mind  and  a  consequent 
institution,  through  its  irritation  of 
the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  of  re- 
flex action,  as  in  involuntary  respira- 
tion, and  after  the  manner  of  Disgust 
in  producing  vomiting,  while  in  the 
latter  case  the  primary  influence  of 
the  nervous  centres  proceeds  from  the 
voluntary  muscles — employed  in  ex- 
pounding the  modus  operandi  of  mor- 


Tawning — conHmud. 

bific  and  remedial  agents,  and  in  de- 
monstrating the  substantive  existence 
and  self-acting  power  of  the  Soul,  p. 
327-328,  ^  500  >-m ;  p.  340,  ^  614  k- 
m;  p.  634,  ^  844;  p.  631-632,  ^  892 
h;  p.  888-889,  ^  1077.  Also,  Dis- 
gust, Sneezing,  Sea-Sickness,  Ex- 
ercise, Mental  Emotions,  &c.,  In- 

Youth— continued  from  huUx  /., 
its  various  developments  are  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  natural  mutability 
of  the  properties  of  life  which  is 
greatly  designed  to  fulfil  the  exigen- 
cies incident  to  the  progressive  stages 
from  In&ncy  to  Manhood,  and  from 
which  arise  diseases  and  their  cure — 
thus  supplying,  also,  natural  examples 
of  welf-mark^  alterative  influences 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  organic  life,  since  all  the  re- 
markable mutations  which  character- 
ize this  stage  of  progress,  and  much 
of  its  moral  attributes,  are  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  organs 
of  generation,  and  an  attendant  al- 
terative influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action,  whose  centripetal  source  is  es- 
pecially the  testes  in  one  sex  and  the 
*  ovaria  in  the  other — and  farther  il- 
lustrated by  the  differences  between 
the  perfect  and  altered  animal,  while, 
also,  the  physiological  changes  be- 
come the  groundwork  of  new  dis- 
eases or  modifications  of  former  ones, 
and  all  serving  as  a  standard  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  physic- 
al and  mental,  p.  66,  ^\\1\  p.  66,  ^ 
120 ;  p.  61,  ^  133  c;  p.  68-69,  ^  163 
-169;  p.  121,^237;  p.  362,  ^  624  (2  ; 
p.  376-378,  ^  678.  Also,  Organs  or 
Generation,  Parturition,  Preg- 
nancy, Alteratives,  Predisposi- 
tion, Miasm;  Antimony,  Tartar- 
izbd;  Reflex  Action,  Index  IL; 
Vital  Properties,  Oi^anic  Lipi, 
Index  I. 


*  The  Chemist  is  desired  to  consider  particularly  this  fact  (§  409  A^  493  cc,  893  a). 
—Also  NOTR  Y  p.  1180. 


INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICINE. 


NOTES. 

As  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  this  work,  the  Author  has  af- 
fixed som^ brief  Foot-notes  to  that  Edition  (as  at  p.  172, 350, 593, 679, 725, 863,  895, 
920) ;  but  soon  after  the  first  impression  was  struck  off  he  concluded  to  introduce  a 
few  other  Notes  at  the  end  of  Index  II.,  which  will  be  attached  to  the  copies  of  that 
impression  which  may  remain  on  hand.  This  method  of  adding  or  modifying  will 
be  continued  hereafter,  and  references  to  the  Notes  thus  appended  will  be  inserted 
in  the  text  in  future  impressions,  and  probably,  also,  other  foot-notes,  and  other 
improvements.  Such,  indeed,  have  been  made  in  this  second  impression  of  the 
seventh  edition,  as  at  p.  493,  606,  699, 1052,  &c,— September,  1862. 


NOTE  A.— EXCITING  CAUSE  OF  PARTURITION. 

Note  A. — In  section  892}  d  occur  some  remarks  about  the  institution  of  labor, 
and  I  am  now  led  to  other  comments  by  certain  suggestions  made  by  Professor  G. 
S.  Bedford,  M.D.,  upon  the  same  subject  in  his  late  work  upon  the  "Principles  and 
Practice  of  Obstetrics,"  and  which  was  reviewed  by  myself  in  the  "Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,"  November  7th,  1861.  In  that  Review  I  remarked  that  Dr. 
Bedford,  after  a  general  examination  of  the  principal  hypotheses  relative  to  "the 
determining  cause  of  labor,  or  that  peculiar  influence  which  first  excites  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  uterus  to  contraction,^'  and  having  considered  particularly  the  ovarian 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  and  the  orificial  irritation  of  Dr.  John  Power,  both  of 
which  -are  founded  upon  the  laws  of  reflex  nervous  action,  delivers  his  own  rationale 
in  considerable  detail.  Our  Author's  doctrine  is  predicated  of  the  principle  that 
"  there  seems  to  be  a  necessary  connection  between  the  first  spontaneous  movements 
in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  and  a  matured  development  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  organ  itself."  That  the  institution  of  labor  is  due  to  a  cause  that 
operates  at  uniform  times  not  only  in  the  human  species  but  in  all  animate  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  .It  must  be  independent,  in  a  constitutional  sense,  of  all  accidents 
that  may  affect  the  specific  periods.  The  hypothesis  of  orificial  irritation  is  contra- 
dieted  not  only  by  the  periodical  uniformity  of  the  process,  which  is  very  variable  in 
different  species  of  animals,  but  by  the  variety  of  presentations,  and  that  woman 
alone  is  liable  to  the  imputed  cause  before  the  contractile  movements  shall  have  bo- 
gun.  We  must  therefore  look  to  the  uterus  itself  for  the  requisite  provision,  and  this 
can  be  found  only  in  a  law  which  is  exactly  obedient  to  a  matured  development  of 
the  organ.  But  this  does  not  expound  the  great  and  wonderful  problem— the  how 
or  the  why  the  "spontaneous  movement"  grows  out  of  the  "matured  development 
of  the  muscular  structure."  Are  there  any  analogies,  any  physiological  principle, 
to  sustain  Dr.  Bedford's  conclusion  that  there  is  an  inherent  ability  in  the  fully  de- 
veloped uterine  muscular  structure  to  institute  the  parturient  process  independently 
of  any  other  existing  cause,  and  above  all  that,  as  our  Author  affirms,  "it  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  a  reflex  or  nervous  force"  ?  For  this  conclusion  our  Au- 
thor offers  a  supposed  analogy  in  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine,  found- 
ed upon  the  assumption  that  those  actions  are  independent  of  the  nervous  influence, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  rendered  even  probable.  Experiments  have  only 
shown  that  other  causes  are  capable  of  exciting  those  movements,  such  as  atmos- 
pheric air,  mechanical  injuries,  electricity,  etc.  (§  262-265, 475i).  In  the  natural 
condition  of  the  intestine  there  must  be  equally  an  exciting  cause  of  the  peristaltic 
movements  as  of  the  action  of  the  heart  (§  475|),  or  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
(I  500  t-fM),  or  of  the  iris  (§  5U  it,  1072  a),  or  of  the  sphincters  (§  514/  ^),  and, 
as  in  the  latter  cases,  what  else  than  the  nervous  inflnenoe  in  that  of  the  intestine? 
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NOTE  B.— POISONS  AND  THE  ORGANIC  NERVE. 

NoTS  B. — Some  lute  ExperlmoiitB  by  Feliko  and  Dybrowski,  sbowtng  the  action 
of  certajD  fioisona  upon  the  ht»art,  exemplify  the  tmnsmiseion  of  influences  throngh 
the  s\'nipatKetic  ntrvc  in  the  absenee  of  the  brain,  aa  set  forth  in  §  4fiU,  477-478^ 
481  kxjK  It,  15,  463  c,  484  6,  487/,  ^,  488i,  490,  494  Exp,,  p.  075,  §  904  6.  Tht5y 
ar^  introduced  here,  therefore,  not  oa  acconot  of  their  supposed  novtlty^  hut  as  new 
contributions  in  support  of  the  doctrines  which  I  have  advanced  as  to  the  ntodus 
operandi  of  morbific  ftnd  remedial  agents  through  reflected  intfiicnces  of  the  nerr. 
Qua  syatcm,  and  aa  showing  that  these  influeoccs  may  be  fully  propagated  through 
the  sympathetic  nerre,  as  is  also  *oen  of  the  natural  stuauli  in  the  aneDoephali 
(§46U«> 

According  to  a  communication  made  to  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences  by  the 
foi^going  FhysroloRiiitH,  fKjisons  derived  from  the  upas  antiar,  tiinghinia  vcnenifcra, 
veratnim  viride,  digitalis  porptirea,  introduced  iato  the  felomach  or  inserted  in  the 
skin  of  fro|^,  arrested  the  action  of  the  heart  in  periods  varying  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  leaving  the  animal  for  some  time  with  the  exercise  of  voluntary  motion, 
*thesf  found  this  paralyzing  influenco  to  be  equally  the  same  when  the  braiu  was  sep- 
arated from  its  connections  with  the  epical  cord,  from  which  they  deduce  the  con« 
dasion  that  the  poisons  exert  a  peenliar  efiect  upon  the  nerves  supplying  the  heart 
or  such  i\B  may  influence  the  movementt  of  the  organ.  By  constilting  the  references 
to  the  iustitntca  as  suijgested  in  this  Note,  it  will  he  evident  from  similar  experi- 
ments long  since  made  (by  Brodio,  for  example,  with  tobacco,  p.  G75,  §  904  L)^  that 
the  heart  was  not  paralyzed  in  the  foregoing  cases  through  an  abstirfitiun  of  the  poi- 
sons*, but  by  pernicious  intiuences  reflected  by  central  paris  of  the  nervous  sj-stom, 

The  experiments  possess,  also,  the  interest  of  showing  the  diftcrence  in  functions 
between  the  ctrebro-apinal  and  ganglionic  systems,  and  the  transmission  of  influi- 
encea  in  organic  life  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Will  in  animal  life),  through  special  or- 
ganic nerves,  accoriling  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes  and  the  natural  or  ac- 
quired susceptibility  of  organs  (§  137-152,  233J,  600^-w^  and  Note  at  p-  804). 


NOTE  C- ORIGIN  OF  DEATH, 


Note  C. — Refers  to  section  632,  page  40 L  Nothing  upon  the  snbjcct  of  death 
flpa  1»e  predicated  of  man  as  deduced  aiialogienlly  from  the  original  couetitntion  of 
animals.  The  weapons  of  destruction  with  which  the  latter  are  provided  is  a  cogent 
proof  that  death  wa^  their  primitive  allotment,  and  a  still  greater  may  be  seen  in  the 
universial  means  of  subsistence  among  the  aquatic  tribes  and  the  camtvorons  of  cveiy 
denomiualion.  The  last  reaches  to  man,  for  whose  uses  the  animal  as  well  as  tli^ 
vegetable  kingdom  was  created,  and  in  which  resf>ect  the  pronnnciation  of  Scripture 
corresponds  with  the  constitution  of  niau,  which  is  obviously  designed  for  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food.  Man  is  not  only  thus  isolated,  and  all  reasoning  from 
analogy  predicated  of  the  death  of  animals  excloded,  but  since,  also,  animals  were 
rendered  suhaenrient  to  mankind  as  a  means  of  sustenaiiee,  and  as  the  death  of  man 
is  not  tributary  to  any  useful  purpose  wliatever  in  the  economy  of  nature  beyond  the 
mere  elementary  principle,  it  is  evident  that  death  has  been  ingrafted  upon  man's 
constitution  without  any  apparent  final  cause.  This  conclusion,  though  wanring  in 
absolute  proof,  b  prompted  by  reasoti  in  its  logical  methods  of  investigation,  and  it 
soixes  upon  Revelation  as  supplying  a  remarkable  conciurent  testimony  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  own  ratiocination,  and  as  affording  a  satisfactory  solution  of  tlie  won- 
derful problem.  But  that  is  not  all.  Man  is  still  more  estranged  from  the  brute 
creation  by  bis  endowment,  according  to  my  induction  from  final  causes  (p.  893), 
with  an  imperisliable  Soul,  while  the  instinctive  principle  of  animals  dies  with  the 
material  body.  The  analogy,  therefore,  which  has  Ijccu  carried  from  the  mortiility 
of  animals  to  the  human  race  is  again  rendered  nugatorj*  by  the  final  causes  of  the 
Socd  and  of  the  priodplo  of  Instinct  (p.  b42,  f  1078).— Notk  Pp  p.  1142. 


NOTE  F, — JUUCOHOL  Vei'SUS  AOTlPHLOGIfiTICa* 


1861  and  18C2,  from  which  it  wiU  be  Been  that  the  **  stimulating  plan"  of  treatment 
was  no  more  gucccst>ful  than  in  the  same  months  of  18&0, 

In  18GI  the  total  number  of  deaths  during  the  foregoing  months  was  G987t  of 
which  527  are  reported  as  '' Intlammation  of  the  Lunos;"  BuoN'tHiTiis,  183  j 

CllOUF^  212  J    CONSIJIIITION,  1002. 

In  1&G2  the  total  number  of  deaths  for  the  Eame  time  waa  7035>  of  which  are  re- 
ported &a  ** Inflammation  or  tiie  Lungs,"  41)8;  BaoNcmTis,  Ut>;  Cuocr,  187  j 

CoNStrMPTION,  1165. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  from  iinmimonia  during  the  fir^t  four  montha  of  1861  and 
18G2  was  about  the  same  as  distin^ished  the  corresponding  j>enod  of  1860,  while» 
had  the  depletive  treatment  l*een  adopted,  especially  bloodletting,  which  eontiuQes 
to  be  proscribed  in  thi.s  City  of  New  York,  that  ratio,  instfead  of  amounting  to  about 
1  in  12  of  all  the  death.%  woidd  not  have  been  1  tn  100.  The  aggregate  mortality, 
therefore,  I  rciteratr,  must  not  be  impute  to  any  remarbible  insalubrity  of  New 
York  (p.  760,  §  1005  Jt).— Note  Mm  p,  U4L 

As  to  tho  ratio  of  deaths  from  Consamptton,  some  improvement  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  late  work  upon  ihat  diaeaae  by  Dr,  James  Copland,  who  aJvocales  the  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment,  especially  In  the  early  stages.  It  will,  howc%'er,  bo  a  tardy 
gain  over  the  srimulatin);  treatment,  since  it  Is  said,  in  the  leading  medical  journal 
of  tho  day,  by  a  rather  liijcral  reviewer  of  Dr.  Copland's  work,  *^that  bleeding  for 
hrt>moptysift  is  not  a  practice  which  mcetu  with  much  favour  in  the  present  day. 
MoRt  livtu^  physicians  with  whose  opiutons  we  are  courersant  would  as  soon  think 
of  drawing  blood  to  arrest  utcrino  hemorrhage,  or  to  stop  a  wounded  artery  (§  G99 
Cj  U05,  862-864,890  rf^/l ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  main  improvement  (in  treatment) 
depends  on  tho  universal  acceptation  of  the  doctrine  that  phtbiais  ts  essentiaily  a  dis- 
ease of  imperfect  nutrition  and  a&simlbitioni  and  that  efforts  in  treatment  mus^t  there- 
fore be  mainly  directed,  not  to  the  pulmonary ^  but  to  the  digestive  systems.  The 
principal  trcntracnt  of  plithisLs  nowadays  consists  in  the />fc  administration  of  nour- 
ishing itmmaiized  diet,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatty  elements  of  nutri- 
tion ;  in  exercise,  with  unrestricted  exposure  to  the  invigorating  iiUiucncca  of  gun 
and  air;  and  in  the  eubstittition  of  a  few  simple  but  effective  tonic  medicines  for  the 
effete  jiolypharmacy  of  our  predoccssors,"  The  objection  to  jjoly pharmacy  is  very 
weU,  although  it  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  moat  eminent  "of  our  predecessors/* 
whole  principal  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  phthbis  consisted  of  bloodletting,  a 
non-«timnlating  diet,  cotinter-irritants,  and  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  all  of 
which,  save  the  air  we  breathe,  is  now  so  greatly  changed  that  the  Reviewer  remarks 
of  Dr*  Copland's  treatment  ilmi  **wc  have  certainly  been  surprised  to  find  local, 
and  in  some  instances  general  blocjdletting  still  advised  in  the  first  stage  of  phthisis." 
— ^The  Itattcs  are  tniue.) — Bbitisii  a:?d  Fuseion  M^Dico-CuiBUfiGiCAL  Ueview, 
January,  18tJ2,  p.  161). 

Now  there  might  seem  tn  the  foregoing  etatlstics  a  aufBcient  justiAcntlon  of  ibis 
extended  discussion.  But  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  too  local,  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  and  that  as  statistics  (founded  upon  the  ^^  numerical  method^*)  are 
"the  great  criterion  nowadays  of  the  merits  of  treatment,"  they  should  not  be  liable 
to  the  objection  which  I  have  anticipated,  allbongh  they  ran  through  four  corre- 
sponding months  of  three  consecutive  years,  and  relate  to  a  population  of  about  one 
million.  I  shall  theretbrc  ofl'cr  a  copious  amount  of  similar  testimonials  from  the 
same  number  of  the  Review  to  which  I  am  indehted  for  the  foregoing  quotations. 
Thus,  in  an  elaborate  Article  upon  **  Military  and  Naval  Hygienics"  (the  ItaHt'4  be- 
ing mine),  it  is  said  of  *'  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  &e.,  including  pulmonary  coosurap- 
tion,*'  that,  '^^  among  the  troops  at  botue^  these  maladies  occasion  more  admi^ions 
into  hospital  than  all  fevers  and  diseases  of  the  bowels  together ;  and  more  ttnin  three 
tunes  as  manif  deaths.  Ttro  thirds  of  ail  the  mortaiitt/  in  the  army  of  the  United 
Kingdom  arc  duo  to  them  ;  and  of  these  twu  thirds,  /bur  Jj>"M*  arc  doc  to  consiimji- 
tion. "  *  *  In  the  Mediterranean  garrisons,  the  proportion  of  chest  diseases  to  all  other 
causes  of  sickness  has  been  nearly  as  higb  as  in  Great  Britain,  viz.,  a  sixth  or  a  sev- 
enth of  the  whole.  They  have  not  been  quite  so  fatal  j  still,  the  mortality  from  them 
alone  hoa  coustitnted  between  a  half  and  a  third  of  nil  the  deaths.  In  the  North 
Americaii  command,  their  frequency  and  fartallty  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  at 
home. 

"In  tho  nary,  respiratory  diseases  are  the  most  prolific  source  of  sickness  and 
death."  **  J/ore  than  aji/ih  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  is  occasioned  by  them." 
"In  1856,  out  of  a  total  mortality  of  629  from  disease,  175  deaths  were  due  to  puK 
monic  aflbctions^  chiefly  phthisis  (nearly  one  fourth);  and  of  the  018  men  invalided 
from  disease  thot  year,  103  were  disckartjed  on  ncconnt  of  coDsumption,  and  4Q  from 
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tnyasions  upon  certain  obstinato  conditions  of  diaease  not  only  plainly  refutes  the 
humoral  interpretations  of  the  modusv^randi  of  cathartics  in  their  peristaltic  ac- 
tion and  their  effects  upon  disease,  but  it  lays  open  the  philosophy  of  the  effects  of 
elaterium  and  of  other  violent  cathartics  in  sometimes  subduing  dropsical  affections 
as  set  forth  at  p.  655-656,  §  893  n,  and  which  is  there  shown  to  haye  been  expUiin. 
od  **upon  the  principle  of  cotaUer-initaiion^  or  metastagis  of  the  ph3rBical  school," 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  confirmation  is  thus  obtained  of  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  dropsical  effusions,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  as  set  forth  among  other  facts  in  the 
Author's  Medical  and  Phytiological  Commentaries,  vol  i.,  p.  180-188,  186,yol.ii., 
p.  556,  wU  ;  1840.     Also  JnstituUs,  §  892^  k,  892|  &,  «,  y. 


NOTE  H.— NARCOTICS  versus  ANTIPHLOGISTICS. 

Note  H. — ^I  have  occasionally  embraced  opportunities  of  contrasting  the  substitutes 
for  bloodletting  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  and  fevers  which  have  been  com- 
mended by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  latter  remedy  (§  954  6, 960  a,  6,  1005, 1006/ 
1068),  and  although  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  now  very  generally  sacrificed  to  the 
ad  captandum  practice  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  and  all  but  animal  nutriment  is 
mostly  proscribed,  there  has  sprung  up  a  narcoiizUtg  school  whose  excesses  far  sur- 
pass any  former  records  of  this  kind  of  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  presents  a  doubt* 
ful  alternative  for  the  *' tonic  and  stimulating  plan.'*  It  seems  to  be  j>roper,  there- 
fore, that  these  Institutes  should  be  **  posted  up**  upon  the  peculiar  claims  of  the 
'* opium  treatment,"  and  as  these  consist  in  effecting  narcotizaiion,  my  purpose  will 
be  sufficiently  accomplished  by  showing  how  it  is  done — for  the  method  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  practice  as  it  existed  when  the  record  was  made  in  §  891  c.  A  greater 
importance  has  been  also  given  to  the  subject  by  the  accessions  which  have  been 
made  to  the  school  from  the  influential  ranks,  and  that  this  may  be  at  once  appa- 
rent, I  shall  have  fulfilled  the  object  of  this  note  by  presenting  the  following  quota- 
tion from  a  writer  of  good  repute,  who  has  al^  quoted  the  statement  from  one  of 
the  most  indulgent  Commentators.  The  particular  disease  in  the  present  instance 
was  puerperal  fever,  but  the  same  narcotizing  treatment  is  applied  to  the  common 
form  of  peritoneal  enteritis.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  inquisitive  reader  should 
refresh  himself  of  the  past  by  turning  to  §  1005.  The  first  sentence  of  our  quotation 
is  from  the  text  of  Professor  G.  S.  Bedford's  late  work  on  Obstetrics  (1861),  and  the 
residue  is  embraced  in  an  associated  note.     Thus : 

*^  Professor  Alonzo  Clark,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  this  city, 
has  employed  opium  in  heroic  doses  during  the  prevalence  of  puerperal  fever  at  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  with  good  success.  Some  interesting  details  furnished  by 
Professor  Keating,  the  able  annotator  of  Dr.^Bamsbotham,  touching  Dr.  Clark's  ex- 
perience with  opium  in  puerperal  fever,  will  be  found  in  Ramsbotham's  System  of 
Obstetrics,  p.  534.  I  may  here,  however,  be  permitted  to  quote  the  following  as  an 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  opium  may  be  administered  without 
fatal  results.  Professor  Clark  says :  *  Regarding  the  tolerance  of  opiates  in  some  of 
thes^^es — at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  rashness  and  trifling  with  human  life 
— I  jBmake  some  extracts  from  case  seven.  The  treatment  was  commenced  at  10 
A.M.T^on  the  26th  of  December,  two  grains  of  opium  hourly.  At  2  P.M.,  no  change 
in  the  symptoms,  dose  increased  to  gr.  iv. ;  at  3,  gr.  iv. ;  at  4,  gr.  y. ;  at  5,  gr.  y. ;  at 
6,  gr.  viii. ;  at  8,  gr.  x. ;  at  9,  gr.  xij. ;  at  11,  sol.  roorph.  sulph.  (16  gr.  to  f.  fi.> 
siss. ;  at  12,  31. ;  at  U  A.M.  (respiration  6),  0;  at  6  A.M.  (respiration  12),  opium 
gr.  xij. ;  at  10,  soL  31. ;  at  12  M.,  opium  gr.  xij. ;  at  1}  P.M.,  soL  3ij. ;  at  2^,  3ij. ; 
at  8^,  opium  gr.  xxiv. ;  at  5,  gr.  xy. ;  at  6^,  sol.  3iJ8S.;  at  7i,  3ij.  ;  at  9,  opium 
gr.  xiv. ;  at  10,  gr.  xvj. ;  at  1 1,  gr.  xviij. ;  28th,  at  1  A.M.,  sol.  3ijss. ;  at  2,  3iy. ; 
at  8^,  opium  gr.  xx. ;  at  4,  sol.  sijss. ;  at  5,  jiii. ;  at  6,  3iijss. ;  at  6i,  opium  gr.  x. ; 
at  7,  sol.  3iijss. ;  at  8,  opium  gr.  xxij. ;  at  9i,  sol.  3iy. ;  at  10,  3iij. ;  at  lU,  3iij. ; 
at  12,  0.  Thus  this  woman  took,  in  the  first  26  hours  of  her  treatment,  opium 
Ixviij.  and  sulph.  roorph.  gr.  vy. ;  or  counting  one  grain  of  snlph.  morph.  as  four 
grains  of  opium,  one  hundred  and  six  (106)  grains  of  opium.  In  the  second  24 
hours,  she  took  opium  gr.  cxlviii.,  and  sulph.  morph.  Ixxxj.,  or  opium  four  hundred 
and  seventy-two  (472)  grains  I  On  the  third  day,  she  took  286  grains ;  on  the  fourth, 
120  grains;  on  the  fifth,  54  grains;  on  the  sixth,  22  grains;  on  the  seventh,  8 
grains ;  after  which  the  treatment  was  wholly  suspended.  This  woman  was  not  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  and,  after  her  recovery,  she  assured  me  repeatedly  that  she  did 
not  know  opium  by  sight,  and  had  never  taken  it,  or  any  of  its  preparations,  unless 
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it  had  been  prescribed  by  B  phjsician.     Thlfi  is,  perhaps,   ^  harnbl^  do«ifi^,  *  laidi 
jusuliiLblG  as  an  expenmenl  on  a  desperate  disease ;  jet  this  wonuin  is  alive  to  I 
hiir  owu  gtorVt  &»  are  several  othcn,  who  took  stirpiisinf;  quantities  of  this  ^ 
But  later  observaiiona  have  tihowo  thai  the  tenth  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  tbif  i 
WiitJi  is  siifficienl  in  controllinp  the  disease'  "  (§  960  a,  1064»  1CK13  d). 

Although  we  may  not  hope  to  defeat  the  attempts  to  substitute  other  i 
bloodletting,  ranging  from  dry-cuppinj;^  to  tonics  and  gtimulanta^  or  consiatxif  ctt 
most  >'ioleiit  poisons  of  the  Materia  Medica — aconite,  tobacco,  reratruui  nride,  opi*  J 
uro,  &c.  (§  9C0,  1065  a)— ^and  where  the  abstraction  of  blood  may  be  mcmt  d<^ 
by  the  exigencies  of  disease,  wo  may  reaaonahly  insist  that  the  doiiea  fiball  i 
larf^  as  to  incur  the  petuLlties  of  the  law  were  they  adminUtered  by  any  ocb 
pnSeasional  hands .     It  was  worthily  said  by  Sigmond  to  his  medical  Cla«v  I 

**Therc  b  no  doubt  that  any  indiscretion  in  the  use  of  violent  rcmcdieSi  i 
of  catition,  may  prove  fatal;  and  notwitlistandini^  the  itccasdonai  eMrapt  oTj 
after  the  cniployment  of  fearful  di>sc!i,  I  would  imprc^  upon  your  minds  that  j 
never  jastilicd,  because  a  toliiary  aise^  here  and  there,  h  thrust  beforp  your  no 
extravaf^ant  qnantitiea  having  been  f^iven,  to  administer,  but  with  tin  ftmemfe 
of  the  lAcrednesa  of  human  life,  any  remedy  which  may  have  the  slightest  ud 
in  the  intensity  of  its  action.     Nor  do  I  think  if  any  untoward  erent  oc 
your  practice  from  a  very  Inrge  dose  that  an  excuse  should  be  ple«ded  on  thsj 
that  in  some  particular  case  such  a  quantity  had  been  fearlessly  emplojed,  a 
tunatelv  no  bad  effects  had  resnlted*  (p.  720,  §  960  a).~StGMOjil>*8  L&kvnt  \ 
don  Lancet,  December,  1^37,  p.  403, 404. 


NOTE  I— REMEDIAL  ACTION  TBROUGH  THE  ITEABT. 

« 
Note  L— In  sections  500  w,  G&il,  626  cc,  &c.,  I  have  represented  the  actio«  gl  ] 
the  heart  when  influenced  by  remedies  as  resulting  y^enerally  from  eithtr  thW  i 
ifying  effects  upon  difiease  and  a  consccjucni  modification  of  the  ri  ij 

thus  reflected  upon  the  heart,  or  from  a  simple  modification  of  that  ■ 
at«»d  l>y  the  direct  actton  of  the  remedy  upon  the  part  to  which  it  may  Ite  A\fiy 
diher  the  ga^tro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  or  the  skin — while  in  §  1065«r  1  )i«f«  1 
imputed  tho  effect  of  certain  af^cnta,  digitali.<^  colchicnm^  veratram  riridc,  in  i 
ishiiiK  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  to  a  narcotic  virtue^  and  have  objected  to  the  I 
apeuticnl  cunciusions  which  have,  in  conscqucn'  ^    » -  -^^  v>r,./in -.t..,i  ^.r  tK.v^  | 
The  latter  are  examples  which  illustrate  the  > 
be  no  greater  fallacy  than  the  hypothesis  thai 

of  tbo  pnlse  are  best  adapted  to  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases*"     Ercqr] 
depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  heart's  acftion  is  influence.    To  be  T 
of  a  salutary  effect,  whether  the  modified  action  consist  in  a  diminished  frequener^i 
any  other  apparently  favorahlc  change,  the  influence  mtist  come  c^pcciaUy  throapfcJ 
a  salutary  impression  upon  the  parts  discjised^  if  the  heart  hare  been  diatarbed  t 
such  aflcctittns ;  or,  if  such  digturbance  of  that  organ  hax'C  not  been  thus  inflictb 
the  modifying  influence  of  any  remedy  upon  its  action,  perst^  is  either  naele 
jurioua,  although  a  salutary  effect  of  tho  agent  upon  any  morbid  process  i 
ultaneously  exert  a  modifying  influence  upon  the  heart's  action      To  be 
therefore,  the  hlowmust  be  stmck,  not  at  the  hearty  but  at  those  extreme  vcasekl 
carry  on  the  morbid  process  (§  410,41 1,  GHO,  750,  9ilt>  c) ;  and  henco  our  rnnd 
as  eijircssed  in  the  text  (p.  860),  that  the  substitution  of  veratrnm  vTT  " 
abstr.'iction  of  bktod  in  the  treatraent  of  icflammaiinn  has  grown  » 
taken  views  in  pathology  and  thcrnpcutics.     It  h  froe,  however,  of  ^^-.*Jllt  itu^rj 
cdics  that  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  by  their  direct  efl 
gastro- intestinal  mncoua  membrane,  as  small  and  frc<iucntly  refjcatcd  d<iws  i 
tarizpd  antimony,  and  jalap  ia  cathartic  doses  (§r»16  d,  No.  6,  £>04  / ' 
that  this  effect,  which  is  in  no  respect  due  to  a  narcotic  virtue,  doul 
to  the  salutary  influence  which  is  simultaneously  and  essentially  jt 
remedy  upon  the  itistruments  of  tlie  morbid  process,  and  which  i^ 
any  lasting  efibet  upon  the  heart's  action  if  that  organ  have  sustain eu  any  dji 
nnco  aa  a  conseqacnce  of  the  malady  (§  500  m). 


NOTE  K. — EXCESSIVK  MEDICi^TIOK  BY  QCINIA, 
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NPTE  K."EXCESSIVE  MEDICATION  BY  QUDJIA. 

^  ¥oTE  K.— To  illustrate  still  further  the  empirical  nature  of  the  practice  of  admiiu 
T^Bteriug  larpe  doses  of  quinia  in  the  treatmeDt  of  intennittvnt  fever  (§  892  d-k%  ai 
well  as  the  fatkcy  of  the  humoral  h^Thothcaij,  and  to  show  tho  prohability  that  Huch 
exces^^ive  medication  mn^t  be  injurious,  as  Vftrioiisly  8©t  forth  in  former  sectioni 
(§  fiT.^  yes  c/,  870  aa,  900,  904  d,  iS:c-),l  shall  introduce  here  the  experience  of  Mr, 
Parkin,  tif  Eiighind,  who,  in  1812,  visited  the  S<juth  of  France,  where  tho  intermit- 
tent fever  wns  very  preralcnt  and  obstinate,  and  where  some  of  the  resident  ph)"5i- 
cians  were  just  beginning  the  treatment  of  the  fever  by  tfeo  compound  of  quinta  and 
carbonic  atid  gas;  and  it  was  particularly  to  witness  the  effects  of  this  compound 
that  the  vitsit  was  nmde.  The  do^  of  the  solution  of  snlphnte  of  qniuia  along  with 
the  gos  that  was  employed  by  Mr,  Parkin  was  generally  an  ounce  and  a  half^  which 
contained  much  lens  than  a  grain  of  the  t^nlpbatc  of  quinin.  The  largest  doses  had 
only  a  groin  and  a  half  His  success  was  so  remarkably  great  that  in  the  following 
autnmn  he  went  to  Madrid  for  the  same  purpose^  where  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
assigned  to  him  a  ward  in  the  General  Hospital  of  that  Capital  to  carry  on  bis  ex- 
periments, nnd  here  bo  vra&  equally  successful  with  ilie  moderate  treatment  as  he 
had  been  in  the  South  of  France.  But  it  was  not  only  by  small  doses  of  the  alka« 
loid  that  be  accomplished  his  cures,  hut  often  hy  a  single  dose.  And  now  observe 
how  Ins  critical  experience  as  to  the  most  useful  time  for  administering  the  dose  con- 
tradicts the  humoral  hypothet^is,  both  as  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease  and  the  mo- 
du*  «pcrandi  of  the  remedy,  and  establishes  my  interpretation  of  the  latter  through 
retlceted  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  "  The  restilt  of  these  trials,"  says  Mr  Par- 
kin,  "  confirm  me  in  a  conclusion  I  bad  ]jrcvio«sly  formed  as  to  the  projter  timt  for 
the  administration  of  the  remedy^  which  1  fuund  to  ho  immediaUijf  btifhre  the  acces- 
sion of  a  paroxysm.  Whtin  thus  administered,  I  have  generally  found  that  it  short- 
ened the  paroxjism,  and  that  it  arrested  It  altogetlier,  upon  the  average^  at  the  third 
administration  of  the  remedy.  The  same  result  was  experienced  in  old  as  in  recent 
Gases,  even  where  the  disease  had  existed  twelve  months.  There  were  nnmeron* 
cis*es  in  which  no  return  was  cxpcrieaced  after  the  first  administration  of  the  reme- 
dy, while  in  some  cases  the  expected  attack  was  not  experienced  at  all,"* — Londom 
Laa'cet,  April  29,  1BI3,  p.  139. 

That  the  remedy  should  be  admin iritcrcd  at  some  period  of  the  intermL^ion,  and 
BUS{:>euded  dunng  a  paroxysm,  has  been  always  regarded  as  an  indispensable  mle  of 
practice  (§  675);  hut  in  the  case  of  the  particular  compound  now  before  n^  it  woa 
found  by  a  critical  otiscrver  that  the  most  appropriate  time  was  circumscriljcd  within 
a  few  minote^.  Now,  if  the  doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption  had  any  foundation 
—whether  the  remedy  he  supposed  to  neutralize  or  extinguish  S4jme  poi>on  assumed 
to  exist  in  the  blood,  according  to  a  large  sch«>ol,  or  to  unite  chemically  with  the 
solids,  according  to  Lichig  and  his  followers  (p.  171,  No.  42), — the  remedy  if  admin- 
istered during  the  hot  stage  of  a  pan^xysm  gf  intermittent  fever  uhould  not  as  uni- 
formly aggmvato  and  prolong  the  disease  as  it  arrests  its  career  when  administered 
during  the  period  of  intermission  (§  67r»),  and  least  of  all  should  it  be  most  salu- 
tnrj'  if  given  at  the  precise  moment  indicated  by  Mr.  Parkin. f 

1  have  illustrated  the  influence  of  ritai  habit  by  a  Reference  to  the  periodical  return 
of  an  intennittJi'iit  fever  through  a  series  of  years^  notwithstanding  the  early  removal 
of  the  subject  from  a  miiiHmatic  region  to  n  climate  entirely  exempt  from  intermit- 
tents  {§  5G0) ;  a  (iwt  which,  in  itself,  dispose*  of  the  w^hole  question  before  ns,  wheth- 
er it  respect  the  a^!>umed  absorption  of  a  poison,  its  continued  presence  in  the  system^, 
or  the  humoral  intcr|ux'tation  of  the  modus  ojjorandi  of  the  remedy.  Analogous 
facts  abound  in  tbo  history  of  diseoseSf  and  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  those 
who  aspire  at  the  realities  of  Nature,  and  would  escape  the  scduciive  simplicit}'  of  the 
suhsiitntions  of  art  (§  606,  626  r,  657  n,  826  it,  828  o).  Again*  also,  in  all  o'nr  rea- 
soning upon  ibtse  leadiog  principles  in  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  we  should  not 
neglect,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject,  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of 
quinine  that  may  be  sufficient  to  arrest  a  very  violent  and  protracted  fever  (§  870  aa) ; 
and  the  same  may  bo  alleged  of  the  arsenical  preparations, 

*  Tli^e  fotltmriDK  tt  tha  formula  emplored  :  R  ^^nlphul^  of  qulnla,  gm.  xrl ;  tartftrlo  nddy,  g7«.  Ix, ; 
i4c»rboo&t«  df  foda,  gr^.  Ixxv. ;  wftt«r,  by.    The  alkaliae  cubgoAtD  is  added  lust, 

t  Sm  oomeipondtng  erldei^ce  And  phUoiopby  of  the  eut^ect  at  n.  43CM3^  {  6T& :  p.  515-^411 
}  miid;  p,  (KIT,  }  8M  «•  p.  TiK^,  |  997 
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manner  and  as  administered  by  the  stomach  (p.  864,  §  1066  &),  and  intended  to  im- 
ply that  such  a  difference  should  not  obtain  if  these  agents  operate  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  circulation.  They  should  not  manifest  the  effects  simply  of  a  diffusible 
stimulant  in  one  case  and  of  an  anaesthetic  in  the  other;  for,  whether  absorbed  through 
the  mucous  tissue  of  the  Inngs  or  of  the  stomach,  or  whether  the  supposed  intermix- 
ture with  the  blood  take  place  in  the  pulmonary  air-cells  or  at  the  junction  of  the 
chyliferous  duct  with  the  subclavian  vein,  there  can  be  no  difference  as  to  the  irapreg- 
nation  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  essential  fact  in  question.  But  a  ready  explanation 
of  the  difference  in  effedS  will  be  found  in  the  vast  difference  between  the  vital  con- 
stitution and  functions  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  the  well-known  diversity  of  effects  that  arise  from  a  thousand  causos  as  they 
may  be  introduced  into  one  organ  or  the  other  (§  133-187).  Each  cause  exerts 
special  but  different  effects  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  either  organ  respectively ; 
and  according  to  those  effects  the  nervous  influence  will  be  developed  and  modified 
in  a  corresponding  manner,  and,  by  its  reflection  upon  other  parts,  will  exert  upon 
them  effects  corresponding  with  the  primary  impressions,  as  variously  expounded  in 
this  work. 

Again,  if  it  be  true,  according  to  Lallemand,  that  *'  ether,  chloroform,  and  amy- 
lene  are  absorbed  and  act  first  in  a  direct  manner  on  the  brain  and  other  nervous 
centres,  where  they  accumvlate,  and  are,  as  it  were,  atortd  up,  and  that,  secondly,  they 
afterward  proceed  to  act  upon  the  blood,"  there  should  not  be,  under  such  circum- 
stances, any  necessity  for  the  uninterrupted  respiration  of  ansesthetics  to  maintain  in- 
sensibility, nor  any  sudden  subsidence  of  the  ansesthetic  influence.  Bnt  the  facts 
establish  an  evanescent  effect  conformable  to  superficial  impressions  of  a  very  tran- 
sitory nature,  which  as  suddenly  and  transiently  rouse  the  nervous  influence,  while 
they  equally  and  as  plainly  contradict  the  hypothesis  of  ^^accumulation  and  atoring 
up''  (§  827).     Finally,  the  volatility  of  these  agents  is  against  the  doctrine. 


NOTE  N.— DIGESTION  NECESSARY  TO  NUTRITION. 

Note  N. — If  it  be  admitted  that  alcohol,  sugar,  animal  broths,  &c.,  enter  the  cir- 
culation unchanged,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  tributary  to  nutrition,  since 
that  unique,  homogeneous  substance  the  blood  can  alone  fulfil  this  great  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  the  elaborate  system  of  organs  which  is  designed  for  the  formation  and  vital- 
izaiion^  of  that  fluid,  and  towards  which  the  first  and  indispensable  step  is  a  positive 
change  instituted  in  all  nutritive  matter  by  the  gastric  jmce,  while  the  kidneys  are 
placed  at  t{ie  other  extremity  of  the  series  in  part  for  the  removal  of  any  matter 
which  may  have  escaped  the  organizing  influence  of  the  chylopoietic  organs.  Hence, 
the  application  of  butter,  &c.,  to  the  skin,  and  that  most  plausible  of  all  devices  to 
sustain  the  body,  enemas  of  animal  broths,  must  be  regu-ded  as  fallacious  (p.  171, 
172,  §  350,  Nos.  41,  42,  43,  94 ;  p.  222,  §  409  6 ;  440  66,  441  c;  p.  790,  §  1032  b). 


NOTE  0.— CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION. 

Note  O. — In  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  from  my  experiments  upon  the  brain 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  within  the  organ  has  been  much  overrated,  it 
should  have  been  said  in  the  text  at  page  826  that  both  carotids  have  been  success- 
fully tied  in  the  human  subject,  at  an  interval  of  a  few  days  for  each  carotid,  with- 
out injury  to  the  cerebral  functions.  In  some  animals,  as  the  rabbit,  the  same  oper- 
ation has  been  performed  simultaneously  upon  both  carotids  and  one  vertebral  artery 
without  injury  to  the  brain. 


NOTE  P.— EXAGGERATIONS  OF  INSTINCT. 

Note  P. — If  the  following  statement  has  not  been  made  as  an  illustration,  merely, 
of  the  propensity  to  magnify  the  endowments  of  Instinct,  it  was  designed  not  only 
to  asonbe  the  rational  faculty  to  animals,  but,  in  presenting  a  case  of  dishonesty^  to 
impute  to  them  the  moral  sense  or  conscience  (§  1078  h,  t).  It  is  derived  from  Dr. 
John  Brown's  veracious  Hora  Subseciva  (vol.  ii.) : 

**  Mr.  Camithers,  of  Inverness,  told  me  a  new  story  of  these  wise  sheep-dogii.    A 

4B 


H     iKrr» 


Ilk  xmn  KEFLEX  KKKVOt;^  Aonos* 


butcher  from  1 
cbarpc  to  hi:^ 
tol!-  .■■'     ^      ' 


■  J  ad  purchased  some  sheep  :.:  r  ^'  ng  l 

r  road.     The  dug  drove  tl  «  i 

uic  drove  demaudiog  her  dae^       i  i-   -imj^  n-.ji.rM  aI  her,! 
k,  crcissed  hu  forelegs  uTcr  her  antif.     The  ftbee|>  {lau^d 
,iii  pUce  behiud  them  aud  went  on  his  waj." 


NOTE  Q.-PARAPLEGIA  AND  KEFLEX  x\E*\^OUS  ACTION, 

NtiTK  Q. — In  expo  an  ding  the  causes  of  a  fomn  of  paraplegia  which  I)r.  Bfo« 
Se(|iiard  denominates  Teti-^^v    m  hk  rt  i-i  nf  •'  T.<*  tiir*>*  oaParalv)xt<>  *-•*  *>i    '  " 

tremities"  (1861),  sever.  rhat  are  trV  ft 

important  doctrines  of  ti  r  snpfoscs 

fections  of  inicmal  orKanji  will  iu»t  onh  induixj  a  congi 
of  the  Bpinal  cord  that  Hill  lead  m  a  direct  tnaoner  lu 
trcmitles)  hat  that  at  other  times  they  will  propagate  a  i  tijirace  t 

fODsitiTe  upon  exdto-motory  nerve*,  and  thus  occasion  '^  cdor  I, 

condition  of  the  blood-Tc5seb  of  t ho    ---i ^  ..,,,>...  .r,  ^^.^  aetoali 

alteration,*'  which  rei^ults  in  paral\  Althon^h  it  I 

thai  the  sapiiosexl  contraction  of  11  num.xrJriilN 

hut  U  inferred  from  the  absence  of  morbid  VjiMrularity  in  couii* 
luent  to  bo  soon  inentioued,  and  although  I  apprehend  that  tl- 
staie  of  the  htood-ve^«el&,if  founded  in  fact,  is  no  more  o* 
ons  inflncnco  than  the  simply  con#:re*vted  one*  in  the  otli 
ibcy  are  on  common  grounu  thronghoat,  in  a  ] '        ' 
lytic  influence,  I  present  the  problcmtt  not  on! 

production  of  spinal  dij*«6C  by  morl>id  Btate*  «:  ..:. 

to  a  demonstration  by  our  able  physiologist  of  the  local  w 
arc  exerted  upon  the  bloocUve^^'ls  of  ibe  spinal  cord  by  ii 
particularly  the  kidnc}'*^  throngh  which  the  ve^el«  may  be  biougld 
contraction,  and  that  the  cord  (hug  artiticially  afl'ected  mn}*  exert  a  j 
npon  the  lower  exti'emitics.     The  follow  inp  is  the  demon  titration  : 

**  A  contraction  oftlic  blood-vos"^?ls  in  the  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  eord  I  hart 
taking  place  under  my  eyes  when  a  rigbtencd  ligature  vns  applied  on  tlic  htloa 
the  kidney,  irritating  the  renal  nerves  and  when  a  fiimilar  o|>craticn  wnji  i^i 
on  the  UtxMl-vesHeb  and  nerves  of  the  ^npra renal  caj-sule*.     Generally,  in  iJ 
cntcs  the  contraction  is  much  more  evident  on  the  $ide  of  the  cortl  i^^rreifponA 
with  the  side  of  the  irritated  nenxs,  which  fact  i»  in  harmony  wifh  nnnthrr  ;in4 
rare  one  as  regards  the  kidney,  and  often  seen  by  mc  after  the  t  ^ 
ney.  or  one  suprarenal  ca|)*uK  that  is,  a  paral^^is  of  the  correal 

The  novel  and  interesting  fuet  in  the  fure;*«>ing  qw 
which  were  artuaiijf  sien  to  have  Iwen  exerted  iipvi 

cord  by  irritations  of  organs  remotely  tsitnatcd,  and  :i.v  

thus  reflected  ujK^n  the  philosophy  inculcated  in  these  Instr 
transmission  of  influences^  to  and  from  the  nervous  centres,  v 
cord»  or  ganglia  and  plexuf>cs  of  the  i^ympaihetic  jtystcra,  through  whtih  1  ha* 
pretcd  not  only  the  diseases  which  follow  consecutively  upon  each  t^ihrr, 
modutf  ojKjrandi  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  have  thn- 
monstrate  the  artificial  and  fictitiotts  nature  of  the  entire  f 

Ercn  BroHTi-Se'qnard  nrgncs  from  '        -^nfynl,  esj»eciaUy,  t 

ii  occaHoned  by  "a  contracted  or  condition  of  th< 

spinal  cord,  owing  to  an  irritation  i         :        jon  their  walls,  a    . 

wiihout,  unaccompanied  by  acttiat  strnctoral  alteration.**     Such  mn 

the  immt'diatc  cause  of  the  paraly**?  ;  but  that  influences  uf»on  the 

of  tho  braiit.  and  upon  the  cerebral  substance,  are  cont^tantly  exerted  by  itfui 

fections  and  by  morbific  and  remedial  agent*,  is  corroWirated  by  mo9t  of  the  f" 

ena  thnt  an*  prc^nted  tJiroughout  the  vast  fields  of  pathology  and  th 

obviotw  is  all  this,  and  su<'h  arc  the  syvecinl  developments  and  moil 

ncrrttuR  infiucnec^  and  such,  .*«*"    "<^"'  '\v  arc  itK  effects  in  orgM"'-  1 

impv*tocl  much  of  the  dcprcii>;  i  loj^s  of  blood  to  a  cij 

hral  Te*|selfi  as  cnuiributtng  to  jmentof  that  depre*>if 

«hieh  is  *o  largely  concerned  in  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood  \^i  ' 

§  lOpil),  and,  on  the  otber  hand,  the  resistance  o(  its  elfectji  to  a  s-^ 

ous  inflncnce  iirising  from  an  cxcikhI  state  of  the  cerebral  b|ood-vcs»<! 

lions  of  the  U\\\w  hx\d  of  Mihcr  organ*  (§  233^,  ft7»,  p.  838,  ^  I05€,  V 
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NOTE  R.— REMEDIAL  ACTION,  CHEMICAL  DOCTRINE. 

Note  R. — Chemistry,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  171,  §  350,  Nos.  41,  42,  Ac. J,  informs 
ns  that  remedial  agents  accomplish  the  removal  of  disease  hy  uniting  cither  with 
the  solids  or  the  blood,  or  by  neutralizing  some  poison  supposed  to  be  intermixed 
with  or  contaminating  the  blood,  or  by  expelling  the  poison  from  the  body,  &c. 
Without  having  called  upon  Chemistiy  for  the  proof  of  these  assumptions,  I  have 
shown  that  they  are  variously  contradicted  not  only  by  the  whole  history  of  reme- 
dial action  and  the  soundest  principles  in  pathology,  but  by  the  logical  facts  of 
Chemistry  itself.  Among  the  multitude  or  the  former  nature  the  consideration 
alone  of  the  variety  of  things  which  will  quickly  subdue  an  intermittent  fever  (cin- 
chona, arsenic,  spidcrVweb,  opium,  an  emetic,  blood-letting,  mental  emotions,  &c., 
§  900,  986-988,  Note  L),  is  demonstrative  of  the  fallacjr  of  the  entire  compass  of 
the  chemical  rationale.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  purpose  in  this  Note  to  add  a  few 
words  of  comment  upon  that  branch  of  the  doctrine  which  assumes  that  remedies 
unite  chemically  with  the  blood  or  with  the  solids,  and  that  they  thus  transmute  the 
morbid  into  healthy  conditions.  This  is  Liebig's  philosophy,  and  obtains  extens- 
ively in  the  medical  ranks.  It  has  the  air  of  science  upon  its  front ;  but  it  is  as 
unmitigated  an  assumption  as  the  doctrine  of  the  permeation  of  tissues  set  forth  in 
§  350^  n,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  realities  of  Chemistry.  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  statements  quoted  at  p.  171,  Nos.  41,  42,  from  Licbig's  ^^Animai  Chemistry,'* 
What  possible  apology,  derived  from  the  domain  of  chemistry,  can  be  offered  for 
the  proposition  that — *'  if,  by  the  introduction  of  a  substance,  certain  abnormal  con- 
ditions are  rendered  normal,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reject  the  opinion  that  this 
phenomenon  depends  on  a  chan^  in  the  composition  of  the  constituents  of  the  dis- 
eased organism,  a  change  in  which  the  elements  of  the  remedy  take  a  share  in  the 
formation  of  new  or  transformation  of  existing  compounds  similar  to  that  which  the 
vegetable  elements  of  food  have  taken  in  the  formation  oi  fat,  of  membranes,  of  the 
saliva,  of  the  seminalflmd,  &c.'*  I- 

The  foregoing  assumption  derives  its  importance  from  the  general  currency  which 
it  has  obtained  in  the  medical  profession.  Upon  this  dictum  have  been  founded 
the  enormous  abuses  of  iron  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption,  anaemia, 
chlorosis,  &c.,  and,  indeed,  the  general  administration  of  remedies,  whether  they 
consist  of  elementary  substances,  like  iodine,  or  of  inorganic  or  organic  compounds, 
some  of  which  (as  the  phosphate  of  iron)  have  obtained  the  name  of  ^^dtemical 
food.'*  Iron,  particularly,  is  supposed  to  meet,  in  this  way,  the  exigencies  of  an 
endless  train  of  the  most  dissimilar  maladies,  on  account  of  its  assumed  deficiency 
in  the  blood  and  of  its  uniting  readily  with  the  globules.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  considered  that  nothing  but  food,  properly  so  called, 
undergoes  digestion,  certainly  not  inorganic  substances,  nor  the  organic  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  that  without  antecedent  digestion  by  the  chylopoietic  organs 
every  thing  which  gains  admittance  into  the  circulating  mass  of  blood  must  fail  of 
being  appropriated  to  any  useful  purpose,  and  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  same 
isolated,  inanimate  state  till  it  is-  ejected  bv  the  emunctorics .•  If  it  exert  any  thera- 
peutical effect  it  can  be  only  through  its  direct  action  upon  the  solids  as  a  foreign 
agent  (6827  /  904  c).  We  have  seen  that  even  saccharine  matter  (p.  788-790, 
§  1082  6),  broth,  even  (Note  N,  p.  1121),  to  bo  appropriated  must  be  digested, 
vitalized,  subjected  at  least  to  the  gastric  juice  before  they  enter  the  circulation. 
Otherwise,  they  are  effete  matter.  Whether,  therefore,  regarded  as  nutriment,  or 
other  things  as  remedial  agents  in  virtue  of  their  *' elements  taking  a  share,'*  &c., 
as  quoted  above,  the  doctrine,  now  in  the  ascendant,  is  alike  discreditable  to  med- 
icine and  to  chemistry  (§  13,  17,  863,  354,  360,  887,  847  a). 

And  now  a  few  words  more  particularly  as  to  iron,  which,  like  alcoholic  liquors, 
qtiinia,  and  opium,  has  become  a  panacea.  Strangely  enough,  this  substance, 
whether  in  the  form  of  an  element,  or  of  its  compounds,  is  supposed  by  chemists  as 
well  as  physicians  to  unite  as  readily  with  the  blood  as  oxygen  gas,  while  there  is 
no  analogy  in  the  cases,  either  as  it  respects  the  chemical  aspect  of  the  subject,  or 
the  organs  provided,  respectively,  for  their  incorporation  with  the  blood — being  the 
ixsculiarly  constituted  lungs  in  the  one  case  (§  447i  e,  827  b),  and  a  very  complex 
and  elaborate  system  of  organs  in  the  other  (§  353,  354).  The  only  possible  mode 
in  which  iron  can  become  united  with  the  globules  of  blood  is  through  its  connec- 
tion with  organic  compounds,  duly  digested  and  vitalized  by  the  whole  labyrinth  of 
the  chylopoietic  organs  (§  17,  860),  and  its  presence  is  limited  to  the  blood  alone 

*  Contrary,  therefoTB,  to  general  belief,  watu  U  in  no  respect  approprlited,  but  merelv  aerves  to 
dilute  the  blood.    Bee  7271,  410  e,  827  b,  10S8  6. 
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also,  similar  rendezTons  of  the  sick  at  and  abont  Fortress  Monroe.  These  hospitals 
and  tents  were  thronged  with  the  sabjects  of  intermittent  and  remittent  feyer,  but  I 
saw  not  a  case  of  typhus  fever,  and  recognized  in  eycry  case  of  the  so-called  **  ty- 
phoid fever*'  the  familiar  remittent,  the  usual  companion  of  the  intermittent,  gener- 
ally mild  at  its  invasion,  but  apt  to  be  soon  aggravated  and  often  rendered  fatal  by 
the  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment.  Such  was  much  of  my  experience  with  the 
•*  Army  of  the  Potomac ;"  but  not  so  with  the  fewer  troops  then  at  Fortress  Monroe 
and  its  vicinity,  where  the  antiphlogistic  practice  mostly  obtained;  and  although 
tlio  fever  was  identical  with  that  of  the  vast  army  in  the  region  about  Washing- 
ton, the  mortality  was  very  slender,  and  limited  to  the  stimulating  practice.  Here 
I  saw  patients  affected  with  the  reputed  **  typhoid"  restored  in  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  by  an  emetico-cathartic  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha.  This  was  as  late 
as  September.     The  contrast  between  the  two  methods  was  very  impressive. 

**The  regular  correspondent"  of  the  New  York  "Evening  Post,"  in  a  commun- 
ication dated  Washington,  January  10th,  1862,  remarks  that — **  there  is  here  an 
immense  number  of  cases  of  the  so-called  typhoid  Tever.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
fever,  as  it  is  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  at  the  present  time  is,  that  it 
is  of  a  malarious  type  and  origin,  so  that  if  treated  as  a  malarial  fever  it  soon  suc- 
cumbs, but  if  treated  as  an  ordinary  type  of  the  typhoid  fever  it  is  very  fatal.'* 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  alluding  to  an  experiment  which  has  been  extensively 
made  in  the  army  of  employing  quinia,  and  "Bourbon  whisky"  or  brandy,  as  proph- 
ylactics. In  the  Medical  and  Phyaiohgioal  Commentaries  I  have  inquired  into 
the  history  of  prophylactics,  as  exemplified  particularly  in  the  use  of  calomel  to 
the  extent  of  salivation,  blood-letting,  and  stimulants,  the  first  two  of  which  have 
been  tried  upon  an  extensive  scale,  especially  upon  armies  invading  the  West 
Indies,  when  it  was  found  that  loss  of  blood  lessened  the  susceptibility  of  the  system 
to  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  fever,  besides,  doubtless,  counteracting  the  stimulat- 
ing effect  of  the  ardent  heat  of  the  climate  and  of  the  animal  food.  In  another 
instance  Robeit  Jackson  illustrated  the  principle  under  consideration,  and  set  forth 
triumphantly  the  medical  aspect  of  temperance,  by  banishing  alcoholic  liquors  from 
the  British  Army  (p.  396,  §  621  a,  659  6,  692  6,  c,  999,  1006  c— 1008,  1065  c, 
1068  a). — The  reverse  of  all  this  has  attended  the  stimulants  when  employed  as  a 
protective  means,  having  operated  not  only  as  subordinate  predisposing  causes  by 
rendering  the  system  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  miasm  or  essential  pre- 
disposing cause,  but  also  as  exciting  causes  (§  630  e,  787,  801,  810,  813,  815,  961> 


NOTE  T.— SYMPATHETIC  OR  REFLEX  NERVOUS  ACTION. 

Note  T. — The  following  instance  of  reflex  nervous  action  corresponds  with  the 
experiment  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  one  hand  by  placing  the  other  in  cold 
water,  as  related  in  section  1044  a,  and  with  the  well-known  sense  of  itching,  &c., 
that  springs  up  as  a  sympathetic  consequence  of  a  similar  sensation  in  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Thus — "A  singular  case  is  noted 
in  the  Cairo  military  hospital  (December,  1861),  of  a^  man  who  was  shot  in  the 
right  leg  and  had  it  amputated.  Sympathetic  action  took  place  at  once  in  the  other 
limb,  and  at  precisely  the  same  part  where  the  knife  had  severed  its  fellow  a  simi- 
lar pain  was  felt.  So  severe  did  this  become  that  the  leg  is  bandaged  and  treated 
as  if  itself  wounded." 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  inherent  power  of  action  in  the  arteries,  and  how 
that  action  is  excited  and  otherwise  influenced  by  the  nerves,  and  how  that  influ- 
ence may  be  exerted  through  the  reflected  process,  and  how,  also,  the  reflex  nervous 
influences  are  remarkably  displayed  in  corresponding  parts  of  opposite  sides  of  the 
body,  and  forming,  moreover,  a  good  example  of  continuous  sympathy,  I  introduced 
the  following  case  into  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  from  Warren's 
*•  Surgical  Observations  on  Tumors,'* — Thus — **  In  a  case  where  Dr.  Warren  tied  the 
right  carotid  on  account  of  an  erectile  arterial  tumor  situated  at  the  internal  angle  of 
the  right  eye,  this  vessel  and  its  opposite  fellow  and  their  branches  pulsated  with  vio- 
lence.  The  ligature  on  the  right  carotid  removed  the  pulsation  of  the  left,  although 
'the  vibrations  were  more  conspicuous  on  the  left  than  on  the  side  originally  de- 
ranged.' *Tho  perfect  success,  from  tying  the  right  carotid,  showed  the  affection 
was  altogether  sympathetic'"  (p.  827,  1056,  p.  920,  no^^).— Mbd.  amdPhts.  Com., 
Vol.  2,  Article,' rA<Jon> J  o/ InJUunmation,  p.  149— 1840.— See  Note  Q.    lliis  well 
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known  dispogition  of  the  corresponding  parlR  of  opposite  sides  of  tlie  iiodjr  to  tjt 
pnthize  with  each  other  has  us  foundation,  of  ©ourse,  in  an  idemit)  of  iinatg— ' 
and  phyiiiologicftl  constiturion^  which  is  very  well  shown  by  the  following  q 
pnrinira-heniorrhngica^  occurring  in  m?  practice,  and  recoraed  la  ibc  Essaj^ 
** Philosophy  of  Venous  Congestion,"  in  M£D.  and  Pitr^    '^  '"      ^*   !    2, 
The  case  w«t  introduced  there  for  the  i»urposc  of  shawiTi  Ian 

natnro  of  purpurft-hemoiThiigicft,  in  opposition  to  the  h  ,         jjgr» 

exemplify  the  benefici&l  eWocts  of  bloodletting  in  that  alibcuon  k^  iyt>2  <0'— 1 
the  Coram eniaric*— 

**The  patient  having  paBsed  a  few  months  on  the  allavion  of  tlic  Mii^sissippt  i 
attacked  on  his  ifturn  to  New  York  with  an  ii  regnkr  intemiittcnt  fever*    In  i 
early  stage  a  gcnctal  extravasation  of  hloml  took  place  over  about  '    " 

posterior  part  of  ench  humeiu.s  occupring  in  each  arm  the  co, 
inftrior  portion  of  tlic  lohe  of  each  ear  was  distended  with  extravu-  J, 

JQRt  at  the  tniddk  of  each  helix  was  another  narrow  oblong  extra v 
naif  an  inch.     A  similar  api^earance  existed  in  the  conjunctiva  ot 
thus  of  the  eye.     There  was  not  a  trace  of  any  elusion  in  any  other  pan,  or  i 
any  of  ihc  interna!  membranes.     The  parts  where  it  existed  were  %'erT  fendor 
the  touch.     There  were  obvious  sign§  of  hepatic  congestion-     A  L. 
of  blood  immediately  arrested  the  effiusiion,  and  improved  at  once 
the  patient,  who  soon  became  convalescent.     The  symmetrical  jit^vinjixniv  --.  li 
cofc  iii  wortiiVr  also,  the  conj^ideraiion  of  the  humoral  pathologist""  (§  1002  </). 


NOTE  U.— CONTINUOUS  SYMPATHY,  OK  CONTINUOUS  D^FLUENCEi 

None  U.^ — Continnom  sympiuhy,  unlike  reflex  nr  ^  i  rdi 

the  agency  of  rhe  nenescxccptiu^^  as  they  are  an  t  I  -kjiu 

tisanes;  but  the  impressions  resulting  from  continuui.i„j.-...^     -   ^^  ....... 

fluenee  are  constantly  giving  rise  to  Tcflex  nervous  actions  in  organic  Ufe^ 
AS  already  bricBy  stated,  u  distinctly  eeen  in  the  action  of  ^uppo^jtoriesL 
leechee  a]>plied  to  the  anus  or  to  the  septum  nasi,  crotoiv  oil  applied  lo  the 
&c.  (§  ISU  e,  /;  41)8,  51(1,  No.  1!,  838  </,  D2^^  d).     The  example*  embracfMl  it^  t 
going  sections  arc  inten<lcd  to  illustrate  the  subject  through  impre^-I 
the  tnlcsiinal  luucons  tissnCj  and,  therefore,  there  should  be  asAor 
Bitions  of  this  philosophy  the  consideration  that  peri^^taltic  motion.   . 
state  of  the  body,  is  excited  immediately  by  the  action  of  the  iier\'oua  infltiencv 
the  intestinal  muscular  tissue  (§  233j/47r>i,  490,  514/  &c.). 

As  some  important  principles  in  medicine  are  involved  in  the  foregcing 
Ophy,  whether  continuous  iuflnence  be  regarded  in  its  abstract  acnsc^  or  as 
tnting  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system;  and  for  the  sake  of  having  the  wh^ 
philosophy  of  the  subject  before  ns  in  this  Note,  and  with  reference  to  what  I 
about  to  say  of  rhubarb,  1  shall  recapitulate,  in  a  few  words,  some  of  the  ex; 
alrejidy  made.     Crotou  oil  alloitk  a  clear  illustration,  as  it  exerts  vl  cat 
without  entering  the  stomach,  as  when  applied  to  the  tongue  of  an  npoplectic 
or  when  introduced  into  the  rectum  iu  the  quantity  of  a  diop.     The  iin; 
cifted  ii}»on  lho«c  places  is  propagated  continuously  along  the  mucous  \^is^^^ 
and  thls»  being  equivalent  to  the  direct  pas.sago  of  a  cathartic^  est^r 
alterative  reflex  nervotw  action  which  falls*  upon  the  muscular  tis^tt* 
and  I  bus  induces  purging,  and  ujxyn  various  other  parts  ;. 
susccpti  bill  lies,  the  activity  of  the  agent,  &c.     Suppositoi  i 
Mroe  rule,  whtthcr  they  bo  stimulating,  irritating,  sedativ*,,  c^ 
the  reflected  nervous  action  being  modified  according  to  the  n 
e»Q5Q  (§  880  o,  b,  g,  890i  d,  89U  K  S»3  a),     go,  also,  of  Ice  > 
in  sections  498/,  g. 

The  foregoing  it^rospect  eentemplatea  among  its  purposes  a  confirinatinTi  of 
phil         ■      '  V  the  action  of  rhubarb,  and  a  demonstration  through  tjim  rs  :i 

pb  operation  of  cathartics  as  distinguished  in  these  Instttun  f 

doti.iiiw  ipi  Mporation  by  absorp^tion.     It  maybe  v  ■•    ' -- '^'-    ^    -     .  ,j 

rhubarb  be  chewed  when  a  cathartic  is  aboiUtakiii  ,, 

bly  iucrease  the  fierlstaUic  movements  within  a  tV  .  ,  „  ,  .    , ,^,^ 

swallowed;  the  mouth  itself  being  a  point  of  departure  for  ihe  njticctcd  tic 
iuflueuce.    Doubtless  the  same  is  true  of  some  other  catUarUca. 
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NOTE  W.— AMERICAN  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Note  W. — Perhaps  in  consideration  of  what  the  Anthor  has  said  at  page  4G0  of 
the  saperiority  of  the  American  over  the  European  Medical  Profession,  it  b  bnt 
fair  that  the  opposite  side  should  bo  permitted  to  speak  through  these  Institutes, 
according  to  the  Author's  usage ;  and  this  may  be  done  emphatically  by  an  extract 
from  an  article  lately  published  by  the  Anthor  which  embraces  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  medical  Journal  of  Europe.    Thus — 

'*  It  is  time  that  a  greater  interest  should  be  manifested  for  our  own  medical  lis 
erature — not  a  whit  behind  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  hitherto  contrived  to 
over-ride  our  own.  We  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be  whipped  into  this  ignomin- 
ious condition — allowing  all  that  may  be  due  to  the  jealousies  of  domestic  competi- 
tion ;  and  that  there  is  no  relaxation  of  the  systematic  discipline  from  abroad,  or 
of  our  submission  to  it,  we  are  assured  on  turning  to  the  Review  of  Professor 
Gross'  late  'American  Medical  Biography,'  in  the  July  (1861)  nmnner  of  an  Amer- 
ican edition  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  in  which,  after 
a  profusion  of  ridicule  of  what  it  denominates  the  *■  biogra;>Atfr«  and  the  biogrn/i/ieef,' 
and  a  characteristic  John  Bull  hit  at  *Me  Union  now  in  process  o/ disruption,'  it  is 
said,  as  a  final  and  summary  conclusion,  that,  *  We  shall  be  sorry  if  it  is  ever  our 
lot  again  to  meet  with  an  American  Medical  Biography.^  This  very  Journal,  too, 
which  never  spared  what  is  able  in  the  medical  literature  of  these  United  States 
(but  only  what  is  ephemeral),  notwithstanding  its  lepublication  and  support  for 
near  half  a  century  by  those  whom  it  maligns,  now,  taking  counsel  of  the  past  and 
encouraged  by  the  hope  that  *  the  Union  is  in  process  of  disruption,*  would  not  only 
extinguish  our  *  dii  immortaks^  and  all  their  contributions  to  a  Nation's  best  wealth, 
but  the  very  Nation  itse//.'*     P.S.  The  repnbli^'ation,  I  regret,  is  discontinued. 


NOTE  X.— RIGHTS  OF  AUTHORS. 

Note  X. — When  the  Author  was  speaking,  in  his  reclamation,  of  the  agency  of 
the  nervous  system  in  the  production  and  cure  of  disease,  at  page  91G,  and  as  set 
forth  by  himself  in  his  "  Eissay  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedies,^*  published  in 
the  year  1842,  and  taught  annually  from  his  professorial  chair  from  that  day  to  the 
present  (1862),  it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader  had 
the  Author  stated  that  all  that  is  embraced  in  the  Institutes  (first  published  in  1847), 
between  sections  896  and  905  h,  inclusive,  and  extending  from  page  662  to  681,  is 
a  literal  transcript  of  the  ** Essay  on  the  Modus  0/terandi  of  liemediesy^'  published 
in  1842,  which,  of  course,  comprehends  the  Author  s  philosophy  of  the  operation 
of  counter^rritants  as  expounded  in  §  905  a,  being  the  example  of  the  seton. 

But,  in  a  reclamation  so  important  and  comprehensive  as  the  Author's,  it  may 
be  still  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  not  a  ready  access  to  the  '*  Essay" 
should  the  Anthor  recite  an  example  from  the  "Essay,"  that  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Institutes.  Take,  then,  as  a  continuous  exam- 
ple, section  902  d  to  section  902  L,  inclusive,  of  the  Institutes,  and  the  Essay  from 
p.  44  to  p.  49.    Thus  the  Essay — 

'*The  examples  of  sympathetic  influences,  through  the  re/2ex  action  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cor^,  are  almost  endless,  as  they  also  are  in  every  part  of  the  animal 
organism.  The?  supply  the  most  ample  ground  for  the  interpretation  of  the  effects 
of  remedial  ana  morbific  agents  in  their  wide  range  of  influences.  The  modifica- 
tions of  the  circles  of  sympathy  which  relate  to  the  respiratory  system  alone,  as  in 
coughing,  crying,  laughing,  yawning,  &c.,  are  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  into  great 
and  precise  laws,  and  extensively  applicable  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  The  only 
difference  is,  that,  when  disease  is  established  in  a  part,  or  when  remedial  agents 
operate,  the  organic  properties  of  the  part  are  altered  in  their  nature,  and,  of  course, 
the  organic  actions  over  which  they  preside.  A  specific  impression,  in  the  latter 
cases,  is  transmitted  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  from  thence  reflected  through 
other  nerves  upon  the  organic  properties  of  other  parts,  and,  according  to  its  nature, 
disease  will  be  produced  or  mitigated  in  those  parts.  However  complex  and  vari^ 
able,  therefore,  the  phenomena,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  principle 
through  which  all  these  changes  are  produQeU« 


tttS  ^^y^  ^* — Hioirfs  OP  A1 

**  When  an  emetic  operat^'s,  the  ]>hilo*ophy  of  its  tn^nenres  b  the 
which  relates  lo  respiration^  &c.    The  impression  upon  the  stomach  « 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ihroa|rh  the  pneumogastric  and  ganglkmie 
ncrrooa  power  develojjed  and  rejiecieii  in  the  foregoing  maimer  ifpom  iJb 
nerved,  while  another  current  deacend*  along  other  fibres  of  tlje  pneitnK 
the  muscular  tisi>uc  of  the  ^omoeh.     If  the  emetic  openuc,  alnt^  as  a 
then  A  new  chain  of  actions  m  establi&hedf  in  the  some  waj^  in  the  iibdomtnsl 
cIcB,  while  ft  cnrreoi  of  the  nerrous  power  is  propagated  upon  the  muftcalar 
of  the  intestines. 

^'But,  in  tlic  foregoing  cose  somcilung  more  happens  than  in  th 
eesfes*     Here  the  exciting  eaaso  pOAieiHe&  peculiar  Ttrtucft,  is  of  a  zn 
and  it  nt>t  only  makes  pecaliax  impressions  ii;         '        i    -_.  __  ,  e, 

acoonling  to  the  exact  nature  of  iu  virtues^  bu:  ^  i 

corresponding  manner.    If  the  stomach  be  the  i....  ,..  .,.  ,  .^    .  ....    . 

upon  Uiat  organ^  or  the  change  which  an  cmciic  may  eliect  in  it^j  \ 
will  be  mure  or  less  varied  from  what  is  e-xerted  in  a  state  of  hu: 
therefore,  prove  curative  to  the  stomach  by  this  direct  inflocnce.     But  il> 
power  is  idso  modified  according  to  the  impression  prodiic<**l  upon  tlioorg. 
crtiesof  the  stomach,  and  is  sent  abroad,  with  al^  "         i)>oii  vnrioti 

the  system.     According  to  a  lavv-  by  which  di.M  i  ir  more  »i. 

of  influences  from  vital  stimuli  than  such  as  art  u.u  .m-v..^,  .a,  ihe  vaodi&r': 
jxjwer  will  fji!l  with  far  greater  effect  upon  the  former  than  tlie  latter.    Tin 
properties  and  actions  of  one  may  be  profoundly  and  ^icrmanently  aifcct' 
the  latter  are  only  tnodemtely  and  very  temporarily  indncnced.     In  con^c^ociKe, 
Also,  of  the  deep  effect  which  the  modified  nervous  jx>wer  e^terts  on  the  diMwed 
pariA,  I  hey  may  retnm,  at  once,  to  tlieir  natural  state. 

**  But  the  milder  influences  which  ore  set  up  by  the  ncrrons  power  ttpon  parts  in 
health,  or  in  comparative  cjiompiion  from  di^tn  - '  '  '  "  ,r|  in  the  mJu- 
tary  process.    If  the  emetic  o].>crato  also  as  a  cj  -.q  ln&n$mitiE»i 

from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  to  the  l.. .^......        .^..u,  the  n<'rrnus 

IK>wer  developed  and  rnoiJilicd  according  to  the  nature  ot  these  impre^innsv  and 
radiated  nbruud  as  when  the  result  of  tlte  action  of  the  emetic  upon  tiae  ytomoeli, 
and  with  effects  corresponding  to  this  new  devclopme#  and  modificatiuii  oi  the 
nervous  power. 

*' Again  the  skin  is  influenced  in  the  for       '  '    '*  iiid 

that  impre4>aion  to  the  cerebro-spinat  axi  »ttS 

power  accordingly,  when  it  i,s  as  in  the  oil.v.  . 
by  varions  jmrta  according  to  their  degrees  of  ^ 
of  sympathy  of  the  «amt  nature  set  in,  and  be< 
all  may  faU  with  one  concurring,  curative  eliisct  upuu  liiQ  diMeacieti  »iuK«|idblB 
organs, 

**We  thus  SCO  that  when  vomiting  s):»nngs  from  the  operAlJon  c»f  lartArixod 
Antimony^  and  often  from  i^iecacuanha,  it  is  only  one  of  the  eoosequcnccst  and  a 
minor  one,  of  the  )>ecuUar  irriuition  of  the  gastro-mucous  membrautf^  Qthin^  and 
far  more  powerful  intlucnccfi  are  determined,  simulfcaneooslyf  upon  tlic  organic  prafK 
ertics  and  aetiotis  of  distant  and  di«;ea£ied  {Murts  (perhaps  a^  dktJiiit  ha  tho 
remote  extremity),  by  the  same  nervous  (lOwcr  that  shook  the 
during  the  act  of  vomiting.    And  often,  indeed^  does  it  happen  '  __ 

are  prcypagated  with  the  most  profound  effect  when  the  act  '  of  bdmf 

oonsammatcd ;  and  naosea  aJone  shall  send  vnth  prtuf.  modijw^ 

mmvottt  poa'cr  over  tho  whole  system ;  when  we    '  .  j>r .  f*  ./jy  !Mxtf^m^  fit 

mAonEp  smjlict  leith  })er spiral i<m  ;  ftourinff  the  sui'  'h  ;  bfcaJctM^  doit*  a 

hmm&mmt  ixdteittent  ofiht  heart  imd  attttiett ;  m.., ., ..,  -"*  "  ''    - ^t<  o/'&ti^ 

imd  em  ^jmai  fusion  Jrom  the  inttstinnl  mucj^uji  vtemltrane  I   ;  tii< 

caUtng  up  A  mogniBcent  play  of  n?flcx  actions  for  the  tvu^ 

the  manner  of  an  activo  purgative^ — these  very  ctTi-i    .^. 

circles  of  sympathy,  which  join  in  the  great  work  of  i  uai 

vomitiuij  now  follow,  then  shall  you  speedily  see  tlvc  vitul 

cold  pole  skin  giving  place  to  a  florid  hue  and  a  warm  j 

fcJiturcs  starting  into  ^e  fullnei^s  of  health, — the  gastric  ti 

obttiined, — the  general  whirl  of  anxiety  and  distivss  convi 

lity.^the  heudnche  diadpated, — the  twang  of  the  croup,  or  i      ^ 

no  longer  sounding  an  alarm  ; — and,  all  this  stupendous  succession  ot"  I'vcni*,  from 

the  beginniug  of  nausea  to  the  rtuitoration  of  the  vital  energies  nod  the  near 


.  fitter 
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iiuouta. 
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resolntion  of  disease,— composing  a  most  astonishing  consecutive  series  of  reflex 
actions, — maj  require  less  time  than  I  have  hastily  employed  in  this  general  alia- 
sion  to  the  subject.  And  now  can  it  be  entertained,  that  this  has  been  the  result 
of  absorption,  or  that  the  laws  of  chemistry  or  physics  have  had  any  connection  with 
the  phenomena? 

^'The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  an  eicample  of  the  principle  which  concerns 
the  moibts  operandi  of  all  curative  or  morbific  agents,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
and  of  all  the  developments  of  disease  that  arise  as  S3rmpathetic  consequences  of 
each  other.  In  respect  to  emetics,  however,  it  should  be  considered  that  all  do  not 
produce  the  foregoing  efifects,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  vomiting, 
the  results  will  depend  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  emetic,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  modifies  the  nervous  power  and  thus  impresses  the  organic  properties. 
This  esqplains  the  difierenco  in  results  between  tartarized  antimony,  ipecacuanha, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  warm  water,  tickling  the  fauces,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  un- 
digested food,  the  shock  of  a  fall,  of  a  surgical  operation,  sailing,  whirling,  offensive 
sights,  offensive  odors,  loss  of  blood,  and  even  their  recollection,  &c. 

''  When  the  alterations,  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  are  more  slowly  produced,  as 
when  mercary  induces  salivation  graidually,  and  brings  the  whole  system  under  its 
influence,  or  when  small,  and  repeated  doses  of  tartarized  antimony  overcome  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs,  &c.,  the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  modified  at  each 
successive  dose,  and  the  repetition  of  its  influence  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
diseased  parts  remote  from  the  stomach  establishes  progressive  changes,  till  an 
absolute  condition  of  disease  may  be  induced  in  certain  parts,  as  when  mercury 
salivates;  while  the  analogous  influences  which  are  exerted  on  parts  already  dis- 
eased supplant  the  naturally  morbid  states  by  others  of  an  artificial  nature,  from 
which  the  organic  properties  are  able  to  return  to  their  healthy  condition.  But 
these  impressions  mast  be  frequently  repeated ;  for  if  the  interval  be  lung  between 
the  administration  of  the  doses  of  such  a^nts  as  only  produce  their  effects  in  a 
gradual  manner,  the  diseased  conditions,  not  being  placed  in  the  way  of  the  recu- 
perative tendency,  will  throw  off  the  artificial  impression,  and  the  original  intensity 
of  disease  will  be  thus  restored,  &c.  The  permanent  operation  of  the  nervous 
power  in  particular  parts  of  the  animal  fabric,  as  in  the  sphincters,  supplies  an 
elegant  parallel  with  the  foregoing  uninterrupted  influences  of  the  same  power  as 
developed  by  remedial  or  morbific  agents,  &c. 

''When  moral  causes  operate  in  the  cure,  or  production  of  disease,  they  act  di- 
rectly upon  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  develop  and  modify  the  nervous  power 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  mental  affection ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  physical 
agents,  the  nervous  power  thus  developed  and  modified  may  be  determined  as  well 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  upon  other  parts.  The 
blow  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  the  opening  of  a  thecal  abscess,  which 
have  destroyed  life  on  the  instant,  operate  in  the  same  way  as  the  paroxysms  of 
anger,  or  of  joy,  which  have  been  as  suddenly  fatal.  In  these  cases  the  nervous 
power  is  first  determined  with  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  ner?- 
ous  centre. " 

Again,  in  the  Essav,  at  p.  51  is  the  following  correspondence  with  the  Institutes 
at  p.  672,  §  904  a,  which  is  introduced  here  on  account  of  the  Author's  theory  of 
the  diverse  modifications  of  the  nervous  power,  and  the  same  doctrine  as  quoted  in 
the  last  paragraph  at  p.  914  of  Institutes.    The  Essay  thus — 

''The  nervous  power  is  not  only  variously  excited,  exalted,  or  depressed^  or  mod' 
ified  in  its  kind,  and  produces  influences  upon  remote  parts  according  to  these 
changes,  but  it  is  reflected  upon  particular  parts  according  to  their  existing  suscep- 
tibilities, the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  and  the  part  upon  which  the  remote  cause 
may  operate.  Thus  one  impression  from  cold,  as  a  blast  of  cold  air,  or  a  drop  of 
cold  water  upon  the  skin,  will  rouse  the  respiratory  muscles.  Another  impression 
from  the  same  cause  will  excite  catarrh,  or  pneumonia,  or  articular  rheumatism. 
(See  Med,  and  Phys,  Comm.  vol.  2,  p.  IS,  41 — 60.)  Mercurial  ointment  will  de- 
termine the  nervous  power  specially  upon  the  salivary  glands,  and  liver,  and  the 
same  effects  arise  from  the  action  of  mercury  upon  the  stomach.  Cantharidcs,  in- 
ternally or  externally  applied,  irritates  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  One  degree  of  im- 
pression by  tartarized  antimony  upon  the  stomach  determines  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  vomiting  is  the  consequence;  while  it  simulta- 
neously REFLECTS  the  same  power  upon  the  skin,  as  it  does  in  smaller  doses,  and  of 
WHICH  PERSPIRATION  IS  A  C0N8EQDEKCB, — and  80  ou.  But  thcsc  cxamplcs  em- 
brace," &c— The  emphasis  of  Italics  and  Capitals  does  not  occur  in  the  Essay. 
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NOTE  Y.— THE  NERVOUS  POWER  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

Note  Y. — ^Whatever  the  Author  may  have  said  in  objection  to  the  supposed 
identity  of  the  Nervous  Power  and  Galranism,  and  especially  in  his  remaiiu  as 
to  the  electrical  circuit  (p.  644,  §  698  Oy  &c.)t  he  desires  to  be  undentood  as  folly 
recof^izing  the  fact  that  electrical  ciurents  may  be  developed  artificially  in  nenrps^ 
even  when  detached  from  the  body.  This  was  demonstrated  by  Du  Bois-Reymond, 
whose  method  of  observation  is  well  and  briefly  stated  in  the  following  extract — 

**  Every  fresh  excitable  nerve  is  the  source  of  electric  carrents,  as  may  be  proved 
by  placing  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  of  a  galvanometer  in  contact  with  it.  But  the 
position  of  the  nerve  is  of  great  importance.  If  the  nerve  be  placed  so  tliat  the 
vires  touch  two  points  of  its  surface  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  central  point 
(equator)  of  the  nerve,  no  deviation  of  the  needle  takes  place ;  bat  when  the  vnm 
are  placed  so  that  one  touches  the  transverse  section  of  the  nerve,  and  the  other  a 
point  on  its  longitudinal  surface,  a  strong  variation  of  the  needle  ensues,  the  curmit 
going  from  the  external  longitudinal  surface  to  the  trans^-erse.  The  external  sur- 
face is  therefore  positive  (+)  towards  the  transverse,  which  is  negative  (— )  in  it» 
electric  relations.  If  both  wires  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  nerve,  one  nearer  the 
centre  point  (equator)  than  the  other,  a  weak  current  is  produced,  going  from  the 
point  nearest  the  equator  towards  the  point  at  a  distance  from  it.  A  point  near 
the  centre  point  of  a  nerve  is  therefore  positive  towards  a  point  at  a  greater  distancs 
from  it.  In  muscle  the  same  relations  are  found  to  hold  in  two  points  of  a  trans- 
verse section.*' 

**  The  theory  of  Du  Bois  to  explain  these  effects  may  be  thos  stated :— Every 
minute  particle  of  nerve  acts  according  to  the  same  law  as  the  whole  nerve.  A 
nerve  consists  of  a  number  of  di-polar  molecules,  one  half  presenting  positive,  the 
other  half  negative  electric  properties.  *  These  di-polar  molecules  are  arranged  in 
coujilets,  and  so  that  the  positive  poles  are  turned  towards  each  other,  their  negatite 
poles  to  the  extremities  of  the  nerve.  Each  couplet  of  molecules  produces  cunents 
going  from  the  central  positive  poles  to  the  negative  poles.  A  nerve  is  always  is 
the  condition  of  a  closed  current^  and  vhen  the  extremities  of  the  wires  of  the  gal- 
vanometer are  applied,  a  part  merely  of  the  current  is  abduced. 

*'Tl)e  foregoing  facts  and  theory  apply  to  a  nerve  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  rest. 
When  a  constant  galvonic  current  is  made  to  pass  through  part  of  a  nerve,  an 
electricjil  change  takes  place,  to  which  the  name  clectrotonus  is  applied.  Suppos- 
ing that  wliile  a  piece  of  ncr^'c  is  placed  on  the  cushions  of  a  fralvanomctcr,  and  a 
constant  deflection  of  the  needle  is  i)roduccd,  a  constant  current  be  passctl  ilirougb 
this  piece  of  nerve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ner\-e  cuiTcnt,  then  an  increase  of 
the  (letlcction  of  the  needle  is  observed.  Tins  is  termed  the  positive  phase  of  clec- 
trotonus. If  a  constant  current  be  applied  in  a  directiom  ojiposite  to  that  of  ih: 
nervous  current,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  is  decreased,  and  this  is  termed  ihc 
negative  phase  of  clectrotonus.  If  a  nerve  be  placed  with  its  equatorial  point  exact- 
ly betwot'u  the  cushions,  so  that  nodellection  is  produced,  and  if  h  constaiit  cunrvr.: 
I  be  now  a]>i)licd  to  the  nerve,  a  deflection  of  the  needle  will  take  place,  its  directi«.:i 

being  determined  by  that  of  the  ai)i»licd  current.     Such  arc  the  principal  facts  ct' 
clectrotonus,  and  the  explanation  of  them  furnished  by  Du  Bois  is  the  folloi^inf:. 
[)'  "When  any  portion  of  the  length  of  a  nerve  is  travei-scd  by  an  electric  current,  l»c- 

I   "^  sides  the  effect  of  the  original  ner\-c  current,  a  new  electro-motive  action  tak«-^ 

■;  place,  which  has  the  same  direction  as  the  aj)plied  current.     This  new  current  i> 

',%  .  added  to  the  original  nerve  current  if  the  direction  be  the  same,  but  subtracted  from 

it,  if  the  direction  be  opposite." — British  and  Foreign  MEDico-CmnrBOiCAL 
Kevikw,  &c.,  Lon.,  ./w/y,  18G2,  p.  G,  7. 

Admitting  all  the  foregoing  facts,  and  others  of  a  corresponding  nature,  to  bo 

.^  *l  well  ascertained,  they  can  in  no  respect  affect  the  validity  of  that  other  and  vasi 

'/  .  series  of  facts  presented  in  these  Institutes  which  contradistinguish  the  ner>on> 

;.  I  I)ONver  from  electricity,  nor  can  imagination  conceive  of  the  functions  of  the  latter 

when  the  phenomena  of  animals,  ph)*sical  and  mental,  and  of  plants,  arc  con>iu- 

ered  according  to  their  realities. 

Note  Z.— Ur.f.mic  Poisoxixg.  An  experiment  by  Bernard  (§  1032  c/;  di?prc\cs 
tircr/wirt,  and  shows  that  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  merely  sympathetic  influences  m-  n 
it,  and  mental  emotions,  may  so  affect  the  kidneys  that 'they  shall  not  onlv  fiuciu- 
atc  greatly  in  their  excretion  of  urine,  but  may  generate  irritants  that  stimulate  tVe 
bladcler  to  frequent  micturition.  It  is  not  inipnobable  that  dinhftes  is  greatlv  owir:; 
to  intlucuccs  of  the  nervous  system  uj)on  the  kidneys,  which  would  show  us  that  tht 
sugar  docs  wol  <ix\s\.  \tv  \\ve\Aociv\.  <^\  \^'6*1  a^. 


NOTES  TO  THE  EIGHTH  EDITION. 


The  foUowing  Nom  are  added  to  the  EioHnr  Editioh  of  this  Work,  and  reference«  to  them  are 
introduced  in  appropriate  plaees  in  the  text. 


NOTE  Aa.— PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  AND  SYMPA- 
THETIC NERVES. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  researches  into  the  functions  and  laws  of  the 
nervous  system  since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  that  can  in  any  respect  modify  the 
statements  and  the  philosophy  as  herein  presented,  but,  on  the  contrary,  go  to  their 
confirmation.  Among  the  most  intricate  experiments,  and  corroborative  of  distinct 
orders  of  nerves  as  set  forth  in  sections  197-201,  224,  446-447,  600  g,  nn,  893  a, 
893J,  1037  6,  may  be  mentioned  some  late  ones  by  C.  Bernard  upon  dogs,  in  con- 
tinuation of  others  performed  several  years  ago,  from  which  he  deduces,  as  a  general 
fact  (and  in  conformity  with  results  that  had  been  already  obtained  by  others^  three 
distinct  varieties  of  nervous  influences,  according  to  the  origin,  composition,  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerves.  Thus,  in  some  late  experiments  upon  the  extremities  of 
dogs  he  found,  besides  the  motor  influence  for  the  voluntary  muscles  which  is  impart- 
ed by  the  anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves,  and  the  sentient  influence  which  belongs  to 
the  posterior  roots  (§  1037  6),  that  the  vascular  and  calorific  influence  appertains  en- 
tirely to  the  sympathetic  nerve.  These  distinctions  are  fundamental  throughout  the 
Institutes.  That  which  relates  to  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  mostly  important,  as 
through  that  I  have  interpreted  all  the  influences  upon  organic  functions  and  their 
results,  whether  in  a  physiological,  pathological,  or  therapeutical  sense,  so  far  as 
nerves  are  tributary,  and  which,  also,  I  have  employed  extensively  in  exposing  the 
fallacies  of  the  chemical  and  humoral  doctrines. 

Besides  the  foregoing  distinctions  there  should  be  added  the  motor  nervous  influ- 
ence for  the  muscles  of  organic  life,  which  is  imparted  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  relates  to  the  proper  organic  functions,  since, 
as  it  respects  its  agency  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  organic  muscles  it  is  on  com- 
mon ground  with  the  motor  influence  of  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  goes  no  farther, 
while  the  same  nerve  exerts  a  special  modifying  influence  upon  the  vascular  system, 
upon  all  organic  functions,  and  modifies  the  orpanic  products  (§  111-113, 224,  356  a, 
894-396,  446,  455  a,  459/,  461,  461  J,  473  c,  475^,  478  6,  483  c,  488J,  500  a,  tm  nn,  o, 
6ied  Nos.  7-9,  524  d  No.  7,  647i,  889  ^,  893  a,  c,  893J,  1044). 


NOTE  Bb.— CAUSES  OF  THE  HEART'S  ACTION. 

In  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  dependence  of  contiguous  sympathy  upon  ganglia 
and  other  local  centres  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  of  the  operation  of  vesicants, 
setons,  etc.,  through  those  local  centres,  and  of  the  independence  of  continuous  sym- 
pathy or  continuouM  influence  of  the  nervous  systems  advanced  in  sections  129/  264, 
475^,  408  e,  514/,  515,  516  d  No.  7,  893  a,  c,  905  a,  etc.,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
state  the  following  conclusions  obtained  by  Gk>Lz  as  to  the  instrumentality  of  the 
ganglia  in  the  heart's  action :  1.  *tThe  pulsating  parts  of  a  frog's  heart  constitute 
together  a  system  of  small  independent  apparatuses,  each  of  which  is  possessed  of  a 
ganglionic  central  organ  (§  516  c^  No.  7).  2.  These  small  nervous  centres  can  be  ex- 
cited to  action  by  various  stimulants,  and  this  action,  according  to  its  intensity,  man- 
ifests itself  in  more  or  less  protracted  contractions  of  the  muscles  which  are  governed 
by  the  stimulated  centre.  The  natural  stimulus  which  incites  the  ganglia  is  the 
blood  (§  475^).  3.  A  sudden  contraction  of  any  part  of  the  heart  acts  slightly 
stimulating  upon  the  neighboring  parts.  Thus,  when  a  stimulated  part  contracts, 
the  contraction  spreads  like  a  peristaltic  movement,  according  to  the  laws  which  de- 
pend on  the  connection  of  the  nerves  with  the  ganglia.  4.  The  reason  why  the  heart 
contracts  rhythmically  is,  perhaps,  to  bo  found  in  the  following  circumstance :  As 
soon  as  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  blood  is  powerful  enough  to  act  upon  the 
ganglia,  the  systole  at  once  commences,  and  emptying  the  heart,  removes  fram  it  the 
stimulating  cause"  (§  264, 383-386,  892-895,  475J,  614/  516, 1090), 
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KOTE  Cc— WHOOPING  COUGH— THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ITS 
TREATMENT. 

I  hftve  cxpounde<l  the  phy biological  influences  throagh  whieli  tl>e  »ci 
will  siulJciily  niTCiit  a  pamxysm  of  eouji^hingf  na  wituessCiJ  in  wboopiitg- 
the  pur[>o&p,  parti cuhu-ly«  of  demonsilrating  by  a  fiistinci  exampia  tott 
emeticjj  in  organic  life,  through  their  action  upon  the  orgnns  of  aniximl  life, 
inHlminentaUty  of  the  Dtsrvotifl  gysteoi,  and  thence  showing  how  tln'^t-  simple 
pics  may  Ik?  employed  in  intcrjiretin^  the  analogous  resnli*  of  ivn 
agents  in  their  rcumval  or  production  of  di^ase  (l!a>K:it  II.,  M 
cottfjh^  and  ilptcriay     It  will  be  seen  that  the  example  !?♦  p«ir<iM< 
ii  hi  bit  rations  with  many  othere  which  occur  ia  this  work,  as  in  sections  500^  SH, 

As  it  respects  the  Interruption  of  the  congh  by  vomiUnerf  the  emetic  inflojpi 
exerted  upon  the  organic  nenes  of  the  gastric  mucoii*  tissue,  i\htle  the  fK^iiU 
pnrturc  fur  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  inSucnce  that  d^  ~ 

the  »ame  nGn^cs  in  tlic  pulmonary  mucous  ti^ue,  and  in  bcn 
belong  to  the  ccrebro- spinal  system,  and  arc  implanted  in  th 
Tnu5j^k\s  and  diaphragm  (§  514  b).     Now,  as  I  have  said,  v 
iting  during  a  paroxysm  of  cougbing,  oven  when  produced  U 
at  once  interrupt  the  latter  by  »o  modifying  the  development  - 
nervous  intluenee  as  to  introduce  a  new  comhinaiion  of  movcru 
tor)'-  muscles  (§  HH  r)»     If  the  vomiting  be  occasioned  by  the  cuugh|  ur  by 
the  throat,  or  by  a  mental  emotion  (NoiE  D^  p»  lll4j,  or  hy  warm  water,  or 
infusion  of  mustard-aced,  the  effect  will  go  no  farther  '        To  obtaio, 

fore,  any  influences  ftxim  emetics  upon  the  morbid  c  n  whooping- 

they  must  possess  also  other  virtues  than  such  as  detetinun  '     f  »« 

it  i«  tlirough  the  sfiocial  impression  wliieb  those  virtues  m  >  he 

cous  tiissnc  that  such  emetic*  simuhaneovtsly  reflect  an  oltci  ,    rro 

upon  the  absolute  pathological  conditions  (§  233J,  500  g-l,  5 14/,  i%  902 
The  best  emetics  for  this  combined  purpose,  and  indeed  the  oinTy  ones  lor| 
a.tivc  influence,  are  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacQanhjL,     Bat  in  camt 
these  are  appropriate,  their  gradually  alterative  impression,  us  effected  bjf 
repeated  doses  just  short  of  nuuseii,  is  generally  more  sahitury  tha 
distant  intervals,  since  no  greater  extent  of  tlie  neoiedy  ts  commoni; 
whoopingH:ough  to  bring  about  vomiting,  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  th* 
fleet  an  emetic  nervous  inOuenco  upon  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
likely, to  determine  the  act  of  vomiting  when  the  same  membrane  in  Migl 
posed  by  the  irritating  virtue  of  an  emetic  (§  514  6,  516  fi  No.  C^  G57  ov 
9i)2  c~t,  904  bb^  Note  D,  p.  111 4).     The  same  philosophy  iii  iipplica.hk^ 
emetic  interrupts  a  paroxysm  of  sf^asmodic  asthma  or  of  bysieria  (§  514  q  ^If^ 


KOTE  Dd.— LEECHTNa  PHILOSOPHY  OP  ITS  EFFECTS,  HOW 
DEPENDENT  UPON  VASCULAR  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Dr,  WilHam  Tamer  ap^>ears  to  have  demonstrated  the  Tcry  iniert -tirt-  f,iet 
existence  of  a  system  of  anastomosing  arteries  between  the  vi  \  p^ 

branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  folh  me  i 

practical  advantages.     This  will  be  apparent  from  a  remark  which  i>r.  Turner 
in  connection  with  his  ingenious  demonstraiir>n.     **Tbis  awuniption,"  lio 
**  of  tfie  absence  of  any  direct  commanication  helween 
been  cniidoyed  by  some  ]>hysicianR  as  a  princiftaJ  arr/ti  • 
bloodk'tting  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  u  .      !   vi 

BEKwtrr'8  Clinical  Lecture^  1859,  p.  280/'— Tliis  common  < 
ujKjn  the  universal  mechanical  philo*<ophy  of  the  modus  o[ieni 
when  artificially  effected — a  philosophy  which  excludes  nil  the 
pbystology  both  as  it  rcsjiects  the  nervous  influence  and  the  c 
and  their  involutions  as  instituted  by  the  incidcF,*  ' 
causc^^,  and  is  regardless  of  the  inexhaustible  t" 
pcrieuee  (§  OJO).     But,  although  it  is  probable  tli..    .  . 
ing  will  yield  to  the  anatomieni  fact  drtnonstratrd  by  iJr.  I 
not  supply  a  ray  of  light  to  the  mechanical  Physicians,  sincv  i 


npi 

*-va  sets  of  Ti 
t  the  utility 
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NOTE  EB. — ANTIPHLOGISTICS  AND  TONICS  CONSIDSRKD.      1133 

of  the  inoflcalating  vessels  is  wholly  insufficient  for  the  hypothesis  which  supposes  a 
diversion  of  blood  from  the  internal  organs  to  the  very  limited  space  over  which 
leeches  are  applied,  nor  does  the  inosculation  any.  more  explain  the  operation  of 
counter-irritants  upon  deep-seated  inflammations ;  and  the  solution,  therefore,  which 
I  have  made  of  the  resulting  phenomena,  whether  of  leeching  or  of  counter-irrita- 
tion, through  die  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  will  remain  the  only  intelligible 
theory  (§  893  a,  c,  905  a,  915-924,  942  b).  As  it  respects  the  law  of  continuous 
sympathy,  its  operation,  in  leeching,  when  involving  only  the  bloodvessels,  is  limited 
to  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  is  more  or  less  circumscribed,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  leeches,  and  the  special  circumstances  of  every  case.  When  the  bloodvessels 
alone  are  interested,  the  propagation  of  this  continuous  influence  along  their  course 
is  of  very  little  moment  excepting  as  it  is  tributary  to  reflected  actions  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres  (§  498,  917,  919). 


NOTE  Ee.— THE  REMEDIAL  VIRTUES  OF  ANTIPHLOGISTIC S  AND 
TONICS  CONSIDERED  RELATIVELY. 

The  almost  endless  variety  of  virtues  which  appertain  to  the  remedies  that  are 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  inflammations  and  fevers,  or  which  may  be  created  bv 
uniting  two  or  more  of  them  together,  and  also  according  to  the  proportions  of  each 
constituent  (§  860,  803  d,  872  a,  889  k,  892  6,  892^  a,  1058,  1060-1065),  contrasted 
with  the  single  property  that  alone  characterizes,  as  a  remedial  virtue,  any  member 
of  the  groups  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  should  assure  us  that  the  former  are  designed 
for  the  multifarious  conditions  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  while  the  latter 
is  equally  pronounced,  by  its  solitary  virtue,  to  be  suited  only  to  such  forms  or  con- 
ditions of  disease  as  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other  (§  890^  a,  A),  and  where,  by  com- 
mon consent,  the  remedies  that  are  deficient  in  that  special  virtue  have  compara- 
tively little  or  no  tendency  to  introduce  the  restorative  process,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  aggravate  the  conditions  which  the  stimulants  relieve.  The  phenomena 
which  ensue  upon  the  operation  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  whether  of  a  salutary  or 
morbific  nature,  are  the  same,  respectively,  throughout ;  and,  although  loss  of  blood, 
cathartics,  emetics,  the  mercurial  and  antimonial  adtcratives,  blisters,  and  other  things 
belonging  to  the  class  of  antiphlogistics,  will  alike  make  their  salutary  invasions 
upon  all  forms  of  inflanunation  and  fever,  yet  in  all  the  cases  there  is  not  only  a 
want  of  coincidence  in  all  the  direct  manifestations,  but  the  greatest  diversity — 
scarcely  any  thing  in  common  beyond  the  subsidence  of  disease  (§  900, 1059,  804). 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  great  varieties  of  remedies  de- 
nominated antiphlogistics,  ranging  from  loss  of  blood,  cathartics,  emetics,  mercurials, 
antimonials,  vesicants,  and  other  agents  that  are  adapted  to  the  common  form  of 
inflammation  and  fever,  to  iodine,  cinchona,  arsenic,  cobweb,  colchicum,  vcratria, 
etc.,  which  are  suited  only  to  the  specific  forms,  are  endowed  with  an  incalculable 
variety  of  remedial  virtues,  and,  also,  that  their  combinations,  both  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  constituents  and  the  proportions  of  each,  extend  the  variety 
of  their  virtues  indefinitely  (§  872),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tonics  and  stimulf^nts 
possess  but  a  single  virtue  in  their  relation  to  disease,  and  are  incapable  of  yielding 
any  new  ones  by  their  combinations,  or  of  displaying  any  of  the  variety  of  effects 
common  to  the  antiphlogistics  by  simply  varying  the  doses  (§  516  </  No.  6,  1057^), 
it  needs  no  farther  demonstration  to  show  that  the  former  are  intended  in  Nature 
for  a  vast  variety  of  pathological  conditions,  while  the  latter  are  as  dbtinctly  limited 
to  the  simple  office  of  reviving  the  exhausted  or  the  prostrate  powers  of  life. 

The  foregoing  comments  have  grown  out  of  the  numerous  contrasts  that  have  been 
instituted  in  this  work  between  antiphlogistics  and  stimulants ;  and  I  am  finally  led 
to  consider  a  principal  reason  for  the  remarkable  ascendency  which  the  stimulating 

{>ractice  has  obtained  at  this  advanced  age  of  knowledge.  The  recital  will  be  at 
east  interesting  to  the  future  historian,  and  can  not  fail  of  a  useful  effect  upon  the 
"Divine  Art."  The  foundation  of  the  evil  is  variously  presented  in  these  Insti- 
tutes, which  may  be  briefly  said  to  consist  of  the  physiology  which  has  been  pro- 
claimed from  the  laboratory  of  the  Chemist,  and  the  pathology  which  has  sprung 
from  the  same  factitious  pursuits,  and  a  reliance  upon  morbid  anatomy  and  the 
microscope,  to  the  exclusion,  in  all  this  vast  and  diversified  field,  of  the  signs  and 
philbsophy  which  distinguish  organic  nature  in  its  living  condition.  The  absence 
of  principles,  therefore,  leaves  the  Profession  as  much  without  a  guide  in  practical 
medicine  as  the  mariner  at  sea  without  his  compass. 
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Tlib  brifiics  me  to  sn  importittit  praciical  commeni  upon  lijc  rcvivmlof  an 
tf\nti  which  \\sa  ht^n  IaU*ly  incalcatcd  br  many  (lmm$r*tt«h«d  medical  wtii 
cxiensively  ficcoptt'd  by  ihc  Profession — fomi'^  '        "  h  ditation  upoii 

Sav  ihcv :  **  l>is<:ii»C8  cun  not  be  arretted  at  an  progran,  even 

ear^     ^'    -^-^^  ^  |^  Konie  special  farm,  bkc  tin  --   «  ^•- 

>iji,  vered  for  the  tiotxl  jfoinon/^     11' 

rttui    --i- arc  nil  thut  CHti  lie  usefully  cm  I  , 

Nntttrc  wtiiie  she  U  cnpigcd  in  eliminating  poiwns  Irum  the  bJood,''  or 
anato^uA  offlcu,  and  thcrtfore,  atM>^  thai  bloodletting,  cathanira,  and  etber 
Ifig  means  masl  be  injarioufl*  This  logic  is  at  the  foundation  of  a  rast  an 
practice. 

The  iraponant  question  now  arises  ag  to  the  real  origin  of  the  dogntm  tli 
if  not  all,  diseases  run  an  indefinite  course  of  rise  and  decline  in  fpitQ  of 
dies  and  the  best  directed  skilU     The  answer  U  to  be  found  in  the  ptndi  * 
of  the  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment,  since,  as  I  hare  varionsiy  Kbown 
soundest  principles^  and  by  the  auihority  of  all  the  best  experience  from  tiM 
Hippocrate^j  to  our  own^  that  method  of  treatment  prolongs  all  acute  malj 
the  morbid  process  may  succumb  to  the  pbysjolopicaf  kwte  of  recup^rafioo  ( 
85S|  85G  a,  863  A),  when  ionics  and  stimulant^  \  '  rliai 

under  Ibcse  delosiro  circumstances,  to  their  i  i  ^^^^^ 

case.     The  curiotj*fiu.%  therefore,  presents  it*  i,.*n*i*in».;;  j-iActii 

at  an  early  period  of  di^n^  quickly  confirms  !  procesA^  and  thua 

ntes,  along  with  the  neglect  of  appropri it te  r^i  the  coneloatoii  that 

case*  ternitnuting  favorably  run  on  until  they  run  out ;  while  the  sainc 
continuetl  nfter  recuperative  nature  may  have  struggled  soccessMlj  %^; 
suppoM.Hl  to  have  been  tributary  throughout  to  the  fortunate  isj^ne. 

This  all'pervflding  iH:hool  (permitted^  perhaps,  as  an  an^iiliary  meftnt  in  dM 
pensaitons  of  Providence)  is  naturally  sustained  by  the  prejudieea  and 
of  tlw  community,  which  render  it  less  susecptible  of  nrformatioii.     Bol 
its  dimension*  by  many  scccder*,  wliot?c  experience  with  the  Ft'r""'-**rf; 
bad  eiiually  enforced  tlic  conclusion  that  diseases  can  not  be  st  ^W 

toward  a  natural  termination,  and  that  tonics  and  stimnlant^  fa  rbe 

of  all  other  remedies;,  and  who,  therefore,  insist  that  Nature  sbonld  be  left  to 
ply  warching  f*yfitem  (§  878),  or  nt  most  to  the  aid  of  tonics  and  stimitlairti  wi 
rosoaree*  liecome  apparently  exhausted.     Occasionally,  also,  disciples  of  the 
latiuK  school  are  prompted  by  their  unforttinate  experience  to  try  the 
which  they  hud  so  lonj;  revolted,  and  if  they  venture  as  far  o^         '        Mi 
and  purging;,  in  grave  inti^mnintions  and  congestive  fevers,  t  ti 

find  that  nil  these  dis^eases  may  be  suddenly  arrested  at  their  ^ 

life  should  bo  thus  as  uniformly  saved  as  it  hnd  been  as  unif  'f 

tdating  treaiment^ — nor  are  there  wanting  illustrious  cxampi  m 

marks  npply  (§  1005  a-h,  Note  Fr). 

I  do  not  tlatter  myself  that  whot  I  hare  now  and  hitherto  raid  f*Tt  tl»e  ! 
subject  will  exceed  the  usnal  small  allotment  in  advancing  th 
its  conflicts  with  error.    They  are  aiTuyed  in  uncompromisit 
ercr  jniw*effiil  may  l^  the  wea|}ons  of  the  one,  they  arc  "    '  .i  n  w 

mnllitiide  who  are  intrenched  in  the  fortrcjss  of  *'Comr;  ,  •  and 

the  delusion  of  vox  jmpuH  loi  Dei.     Simplicity  and  i  Liii  the  cHiifl 

adranlages  of  error.     A  single  fact  that  addresses  i  the  i 

ontweiplis  a  multitude  of  contradictory  ones  which  .  »!  ^t  app 

only  by  pntient  resf.'arch  and  profound  meditation.    This  contrast  In 
error  nmy  be  well  exemplified  by  the  ayiparent  and  real  motion* 
orbs,     **  Common  Sense"  assumes  that  the  earth  i> 
rcTolve  about  it ;  but  reason,  through  its  profound  It; 

mon  Sense"  is  in  error.     But  ages  elapsed^  and  an  ii., .,.. 

nal  lalwr  was  brought  to  the  subject  before  the  cnY^r  could  } 

it  is  said  that,  even  at  this  age,  the  •»  doctors  of  ISalamanca"    i 

greatly  preferring  the  promptings  of  Sense  to  the  difficult  rcretoiiotM  «f  adS 

(5  1  ^  H  0^ 

And  jttist  PA  it  is  with  whatci'er  is  true  or  fnl 
** Common  Sense"  is  forever  the  victim  of  u] 
that  *' debility"  is  the  essence  of  disease,  ha v 
symptom,  jmd  no  reference  in  the  latent  can- 
alono  should  guide  the  practitioner.     **Comiai- .  :---^,    -.  _..    ^,.^  ..  ..,-. 
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for  the  delusions  with  which  Hamoralism  and  Organic  Chemistiy  have  vitiated 
medical  science.  Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  matter  of  ernp- 
live  diseases  comes  from  the  blood,  and,  therefore,  Common  Sense,  according  to  us 
usual  superficial  manner,  argues  that  the  blood  is  the  essential  seat  of  the  malady, 
and  that  tonics  and  stimulants  are  alone  wanted  **to  sustain  the  strength  while  the 
blood  is  casting  off  its  impurities."  Upon  the  same  ground,  *^  blood  poison"  is  the 
descriptive  phrase  for  the  whole  pathology  of  typhus,  intermittent,  yellow,  and  other 
fevers,  for  which  the  same  sustaining  treatment  and  its  philosophy  obtain ;  or  here 
quinine  is  supposed  to  neutralize  the  reputed  poison,  or,  at  other  times,  and  in  other 
maladies,  iron  is  a  favorite  to  '*  enrich  the  blood,"  or  iodine  as  a  peculiar  purifier 
(Notes  K,  N,  R).  And  this,  according  to  the  *'  recent  progress  of  medical  science," 
about  exhausts  the  Materia  Medica.  As  an  example  of  ''the  progress,"  cnlomcl 
and  tortarized  antimony  are  excluded  by  the  Surgeon  Grenernl,  Dr.  Hammond,  from 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Calomel  is  forbidden,  he  proclaims, 
"  with  the  more  confidence,  as  modern  patholoot  [!]  has  proved  the  impropriety  of 
the  use  of  mercury  in  very  maw  of  those  diseases  in  which  it  was  formerly  unfailingly 
admimsUred:'  And  this  is  only  a  liulc  more  arbitrary  (because  sustained  by  military 
lK)wer)  than  the  general  policy  by  which  Humoralism  and  Organic  Chemistry  have 
nearly  crushed  out  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  medical  science  (§  5^  a,  819  b).  If 
Solidism  raise  its  voice  in  solemn  protest,  ''Common  Sense"  points  to  debility,  or 
to  pustular  eruptions,  or  to  vitiated  secretions,  and  curls  its  lip  at  whatever  is  grand, 
and  magnificent,  and  practical  in  the  laws  of  the  organic  functions  and  of  the  nerv- 
ous systems.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  in  the  future  than  that,  "ere  the  account 
be  closed,  principles  will  stand  for  something,  and  conscience,  as  in  all  human  affairs, 
will  have  the  last  word." 


NOTE  Pp.— BLOODLETTING  IN  YELLOW  FEVER,  AND  IN  OTHER 
CONGESrriVE  FEVERS,  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  STIMULATING 
TREATMENT.— NO  CHANGE  IN  THE  TYPE  OF  DISEASES. 

Besides  the  great  amount  of  enlightened  experience  which  this  work  supplies  upon 
the  importance  of  Bloodletting  in  Yellow  Fever  (§  959  6,  992  a,  6,  993,  999,  1002, 
]0(H,  1005^),  and  more  particularly  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^ 
the  unexampled  fatality  of  that  disease  in  recent  times  (so  manifestly  arising  from 
the  stimulotmg  treatment,  §  1068  6),  leads  me  to  some  specific  statements  as  to  the 
quantity  of  bl<x>d  which  was  often  found  necessary  to  the  best  success  in  the  epidemics 
which  visited  Philadelphia  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  while  it  will  be  also 
seen  that  the  principal  physicians  of  that  city  applied  the  remedy  to  an  extent  de- 
manded by  the  exigencies  of  the  disease.  Nevertheless,  the  tonic  and  stimulating 
treatment  prevailed  at  first,  universally,  and  had  then,  as  now,  no  reference  to  the 
essential  condition  of  the  disease,  but  was,  equally  as  at  this  day,  addressed  to  that 
superficial  symptom  debility^  which,  in  its  popular  acceptation,  is  attendant  upon  all 
diseases  (see  Index  IL,  DEBiLrrv).  It  is,  indeed,  for  the  reason  that  the  symptom 
is  sup|)oscd  to  constitute  the  disease  that  tonics  and  stimulants  are  now  the  only 
remedies,  in  a  general  sense,  that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  profession,  and  the  anti- 
]>hlogistic  condemned  as  unwarranted  by  this  leading  principle  in  pathology.  But 
it  is  a  more  inexplicable  paradox  that  the  mortality  attending  the  stimulating 
treatment  does  not  oftener  appeal  to  the  judgment  or  the  conscience  of  these  triflers 
with  human  life.  The  annals  of  medicine  supply  but  few  examples  of  an  abandon- 
ment of  a  practice  which  has  constantly  illustrated  its  own  errors  and  the  dogma 
upon  which  it  has  been  founded.  These  few  are  mostly  limited  to  able  thinkers,  who 
are  quoted  in  this  worfc  (§  100.5  a-A).  Rush  has  supplied,  in  his  Medical  Inquiries 
and  Obearvations,  a  few  instances  that  were  signalized  by  the  yellow  fever  of  1 793. 
"Dr.  Pennington,"  he  says,  "  informed  me  that  he  had  lost  all  the  patients  to  whom 
he  had  given  bark  and  wine.  Dr.  Johnson  assured  me,  with  great  concern,  about 
two  weeks  before  he  died,  that  he  had  not  recovered  a  single  patient  by  them.  Whole 
families  were  swept  off  where  these  medicines  were  used.  There  was  not  a  single 
cure  performed  by  them  in  New  York,  where  they  were  nsed  in  several  sporadic 
cases  with  every  possible  advantage.  But  why  do  I  multiply  proofs  of  their  deadly 
effects?  The  clamors  of  hundreds  whose  relatives  had  perished  by  them,  and  the 
fears  of  others,  compelled  those  physicians  who  had  been  most  attached  to  them  to 
lay  them  aside,  or  to  prejHxre  the  way  for  them,  as  it  was  called,  by  purging  and  bleed- 
ing."   The  physicians  who  adopted  the  latter  practice  "  gave  calomel  by  itself,  in 
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disease  (with  the  qnalification  aforesaid)  did  I  lose  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  those 
whom  I  saw  on  the  first  day.**  '*The  nnmber  of  deaths  between  the  Ist  of  August 
and  the  9th  of  November  amounted  to  4054."  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  stim- 
ulating practice  obtained  with  many  of  the  physicians  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  epidemic,  Dr.  Rush  remarks  that  "  not  less  than  GOOO  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia  probably  owe  their  lives  to  purging  and  bleeding  during  the  autumn." 
*'  Many  whole  families,  consisting  of  ^yc,  six,  and,  in  three  instances,  of  nine  mem- 
bers,  were  recovered  by  plentiful  bleeding  and  purging.'*  Other  physicians  gradu- 
ally adopted  the  depletive  treatment,  ^  one  of  whom  cured  ten  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
R.  Haydock  by  means  of  the  remedies.**  *'Dr.  Pennington'*  (who  had  lost  ali  the 
patienta  to  whom  he  had  given  bark  and  wine)  **  assured  me  on  his  death-bed  that 
he  had  not  lost  one  out  of  forty-eight  patients  whom  he  had  treated  agreeably  to  the 
principles  and  practice  I  had  recommended.  Dr.  Griffiths  triumphed  over  the  dis- 
ease in  every  part  of  the  citv  by  the  use  of  what  were  called  the  ntw  remedies"  Of 
his  own  success  in  the  epidemic  of  1797  he  says,  '*  I  lost  but  one  patient  who  had 
been  the  subject  of  early  and  copious  bleeding.  His  death  was  evidently  induced  by 
a  supper  of  beefsteaks  and  porter  during  convalescence." 

To  the  untiring  perseverance  of  Dr.  Rush  is  due  the  overthrow  of  the  stimulating 
treatment,  which  reckoned  almost  every  patient  as  its  victim,  as  shown  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  antiphlogistic  practice.  That  fearless  man,  in  the  midst  of  great  obloquy, 
**  defended  his  treatment  in  the  public  papers  against  the  attacks  that  were  made 
upon  it  by  several  of  the  physicians  of  the  city.**  *'This  controversy  with  my 
brethren,**  ho  adds,  '^with  whom  I  had  long  lived  in  friendly  intercourse,  carried  on 
amid  the  most  distressing  labors,  was  extremely  painful  to  me.**  But  he  finally 
triumphed,  and  his  memory  presents  an  imposing  contrast  with  that  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  disastrous  efiects  of  the  bark  and  wine  treatment  *'  in  some  of  the  most 
opulent  families  in  the  city,  and  the  almost  unifonH  success  of  the  depleting  remedies^ 
happily  restored  the  public  mind,  after  a  while,  from  its  distracted  state,  and  pro- 
cured  a  submission  to  the  latter  from  nearly  all  the  persons  who  were  affected  with  the 
fever.**  Of  the  epidemic  of  1794  ho  remarks  that,  **in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
where  bleeding  and  purging  were  used  in  due  time,  and  as  I  have  described,  not 
more  than  one  in  fifty  died  of  yellow  fever.**  "  In  1797  the  stimulating  mode  was  dis- 
serted  by  every  physidcm  in  the  citv." 

In  regard  to  the  quantities  ot  blood  which  were  often  abstracted,  the  following 
ore  examples  in  the  epidemic  of  1794.  Dr.  Rush  supplies  a  table  of  23  cases  in  his 
own  practice,  in  which  the  quantities  varied  from  50  to  150  ounces,  **  taken  in  three, 
four,  and  five  days.**  **I  did  not  cure  a  single  person,'*  he  says,  **  without  at  least 
one  bleeding."  In  the  epidemic  of  1793  he  has  examples  to  the  extent  of  100 
ounces  at  repeated  bleedings.  In  the  epidemic  of  1797  he  mentions  five  individuals 
whom  he  bled  to  the  extent  of  more  than  100  ounces.  In  the  same  epidemic  **Dr. 
Dewees  Wed  Dr.  Physic  176  ounces;  Dr.  Griffiths  bled  Mrs.  Thompson  110  ounces; 
Dr.  Stewart  bled  Mrs.  MThail  106  ounces ;  Dr.  Cooper  bled  Mrs.  Evans  150  ounces ; 
and  Dr.  Gillespie  bled  himself  103  ounces^  All  these  persons  had  a  rapid  recovery" 
(§  992,  994).  In  the  epidemic  of  1798,  *'  Dr.  Mease  was  bled  162  ounces,  and  Mr. 
J.  C.Warren  200  ounces,*'  and  recovered.  When  bleeding  had  been  neglected  in 
very  prostrated  cases, ''Nature  often  performed  that  operation  upon  herself  from 
the  gums  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  I  have  seen  several  pounds  of  blood  discharged 
on  those  days  with  the  happiest  effects.  It  appeared  to  take  place  after  the  revival 
of  the  bloodvessels  from  their  prostrated  state"  (§  805, 863/,  890  d-g,  961-964,  984  c^ 
1018-1019,  Notes  Go,  Ii).  In  the  epidemic  of  1799  "there  were  few  cases  that 
did  not  indicate  bleeding.  Mr.  Rowan  lost  200  ounces  of  blood  by  22  bleedings" 
(§999a,'6). 

If  we  now  compare  the  mortality  from  yellow  fever  that  has  distinguished  the 
tonic  and  stimulating  treatment  for  the  last  forty  years  with  the  results  of  the  stim- 
niating  and  antiphlogistic  methods  of  the  last  century,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
fession is  again  called  upon  to  return  to  principles,  and  to  that  enlightened  experi- 
ence from  which  the  principles  have  been  deduced  (§  1004  a),  and  to  surrender  the 
prejudice  that  the  same  diseases  so  fluctuate  in  their  type  in  diffierent  countries  and 
at  different  seasons  as  to  require  opposite  modes  of  treatment  (§  752-756,  960  g, 
969  d,  1006  a-i^,  1068). 

4C 
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NOTE  Go.— BLOODLETTING  IN  DYSENTERY. 

This  note  is  in  connection  with  §  863/  890  e,  984  c,  991  6, 1019, 1058/,  and 
Notes  F,  Ff.  In  Note  F  I  had  occasion  to  qnote  the  high  aiitboritj  of  the  Brituk 
and  Foreiffu  Medico^ChirvrgiotU  Bedew  in  proof  of  the  diaaatnms  effects  that  have 
resulted  from  the  abandonment  of  bloodletting  in  the  early  stages  of  diseases  of  the 
longs,  and  it  is  now  mj  purpose  to  qnote  the  same  anthoritj  to  show  as  remaikihle 
a  contrast  between  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  dysentery  by  bloodletting,  cabmel, 
opium,  etc.,  as  practiced  during  the  British  naral  expedi&on  to  China  in  1840-*42, 
and  which  '*  was  most  in  Yogue  twenty  years  ago,"  and  the  treatment  adopted  dniog 
the  second  expedition  for  the  three  years  1857,  *58,  '59.   .Thus  the  BeTiew : 

**  Of  late  years  (and  during  the  second  expedition)  the*  heroic  or  actlTe  treatmeot 
by  depletion,  etc.,  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  reluunoe  has  been  fdaced  on  milder 
measures.  Ipecacuanha,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Indian  practitioners, 
has  been  largely  tried,  together  with  hydrarg.  cum  creta,  opium,  the  mineral  adds, 
topical  bleeding,  counter-irritants — in  short,  all  the  older  remedial  agents,  exe^fimff 
genercd  bhodletting  and  cabmel.** 

Now,  says  this  able  digest  of  the  '*  Medichl  Besults  of  the  recent  Chinese  Wars," 
*'  By  presenting  the  products  respectively  in  the  form  of  figures,  the  mind  wiU  seixe 
at  a  glance  the  painful  disparity. 

»^^                    Number  of  Cues  of  NmnlMr  Number 

^®*^                Menempk^yed.  Dyflentety.  invAlided.  died. 

1840-1-2 15,470  2102              60             188 

1857-8-9 24,980  2006            606            465 

Thus,  in  rough  numbers,  in  the  first  Chinese  war,  one  out  of  erery  eight  and  a  half 
of  the  men  attacked  succumbed  or  was  disabled  from  sendee ;  in  tlie  second  Chinese 
war,  one  out  of  erery  two." 

It  appears,  therefore,  according  to  the  foregoing  account  of  the  treatment,  that 
the  *' painful  disparity**  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  general  bloodlettiag, 
since  the  other  ''heroic  remedy,**  ** calomel  pushed  to  ptyalism,**  has  been  only  sn 
occasional  remedy  for  dysentery — ^never,  indosd,  much  practiced  either  in  Europe  or 
America.  But,  more  than  all,  I  am  most  happy  to  hail  a  returning  appreciation  of 
the  accumulated  experience  of  the  past  (though  it  be  the  slow  result  of  ''a  painful 
disparity*'),  as  expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  article  to  which  I  am 
indebted,  and  which  was  contributed  to  the  Review  by  T.  Nelson,  M.D.,  Staff  Sur- 
geon, R.N. 

"  Taking  a  dispassionate  and  impartial  view  of  the  facts  as  they  have  just  been 
disclosed,  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead  can  not  be  avoided,  namely,  that  the 
recent  method  of  treatment  of  dysentery  in  China,  so  far  from  having  become  more 
successful  from  the  additional  experience  which  twenty  years  confer,  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  decidedly  retroceded.  In  presence  of  this  painful  but  inevitable  infer- 
ence, it  becomes  a  subject  for  serious  consideration  whether  thermae/*  contenmed prac- 
tice of  twenty  years  ago  has  not  been  superseded  somewhat  rashly,  for  another  which, 
conforming  to  the  quietism  of  the  day,  has  brought  about  a  series  of  results  that  in  these 
times  has  no  parallel"  (§  1005  b~h,  Note  Ff). — British  and  For.  Med,  Chir.  Rcv.y 
July,  1863. 

In  the  last  conclusion  the  writer  is  mistaken  as  it  respects  the  relative  excess  of 
mortality  from  other  modes  of  treating  dysentery,  for  the  stimulating  and  astringent 
method,  now  in  vogne,  supplies  a  **  more  painful  disparity"  than  the  simple  exclu- 
sion of  general  bloodletting  from  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  practiced  by  the  Brit- 
ish surgeons  during  the  second  Chinese  expedition. 


>  ]  '  NOTE  IIii.— MEMORY  SUDDENLY  LOST„  AND  SUDDENLY  RESTORED 

BY  FREE  BLOODLETTING. 

'  i  On  the  26th  of  October,  1862,  at  eight  o'«lock  A.M.,  I  was  requested  to  visit  Dr. 

O.  B.,  a  medical  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  had  sustained,  in  the  course  of  the  pre* 
ceding  night,  a  loss  of  memory.  I  had  passed  the  evening  in  conversation  with  him, 
nt  which  time  his  memory  was  perfect,  and  he  had  been  attending  to  his  usual  avo- 
cations abroad  during  the  day.  His  age  was  about  62  years,  slender  in  his  person, 
and  he  had  suffered  in  former  years  much  infirmity  of  health,  which  was  still  habit- 
ually delicate.     The  case  presented  some  very  remarkable  intellectual  phenomena; 


NOTE  n.— 'INTESnXAL   HEMOKBHAGJES  IN  TYFHCS  FEVER,      1130 

an4  I  record  it  not  only  for  that  reason,  but  m  fAither  defense  of  the  grcftt  remedy 
agalnift  which  so  iii£EQe  a  prcjudico  prevjiil!).  It  goes,  moreover,  with  the  rest  m 
showing  that  discuses  do  not  fiactimte  in  the  sappo»ed  maofier  in  their  pathologicA] 
conditions  (§  ll)05j  a,  10(58), 

The  case  presented  a  totoj  obliteration  of  meniory  as  to  the  post  and  passing  cvcnU^ 
hat  it  was  sufficient  for  a  connected  ossociiitioii  of  ideas,  and  reason  was  apparent] j 
flonod  as  it  respected  subjects  uiimediately  present  to  the  mind.  Ilia  remarks  re^ 
ferred  alooe  to  the  occurrences  of  the  moment.  As  examples  of  the  failnrc  of  mem- 
ory, the  doctor  kad  no  recollection  of  my  visit  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  when 
thi^  information  was  repeated  sevora]  times  in  a^  many  successive  mintite^  it  was  al- 
ready lost  to  his  memory.  And  so  of  other  things,  upon  which  he  would  reason  cor- 
rectly, but  would  tot4illy  forget  the  conversation  aod  the  snbjecta  about  as  quickly  as 
the  wortls  succeeded  each  other. 

I  was  infortaed  by  his  family  that  he  had  complained  for  ten  days  of  some  head- 
ache, bat  that  in  other  rcsj>ccts  he  had  made  nu  unusual  comjilaint  of  his  health. 
Ilia  puke  was  about  ninety  strokes  in  a  minute,  full,  strong,  and  rather  hard  and 
incompressible  (|  688  tiy  e) ;  tonffu©  clear,  appetite  unimpaired,  muscular  strength 
undiminished,  slufi  natuml.  He  had  aiisen  from  bed  at  Im  usual  hour.  Of  the 
headache  he  had  no  recollection ;  and  the  only  circumstance  which  reconciled  him 
to  medical  treatment  was  the  full  consciousness  that  be  bad  lost  hh  memory.  And 
jet  this  consciousness  existed  only  at  the  moment  when  liis  attention  was  brought 
to  the  subject.  And  so,  also^  in  respect  to  the  treatment.  When  bloodlettiog  was 
proposed  be  raised  objections  to  the  remedy,  but  would  forget  within  a  minute  that 
it  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion;  and' even,  at  last,  when  the  preparation  for 
bleeding  was  ready,  he  was  astonished  at  being  informed  that  it  was  my  purpose  to 
bleed  him,  and  that  he  had  not  teen  consulted  upon  the  subject. 

The  pathological  condition,  in  tny  judgment,  was  venous  congestion  of  the  brain 
I  — such  as  is  apt  to  result  in  npoploctie  attacks.     I  therefore  anticipated  tlie  l>est  re* 
Pifiuhs  from  the  remedy,  and  that  the  system  would  bear  a  free  abstraction  of  blood 
under  the  stimulating  nervous  iuQuencc  developed  by  the  cerebral  exeitemont  (§  975, 
t^7S,  i>79).     The  patient  sat  in  a  chair,  and  thirty- two  ounces  of  blood  were  ab- 
I  ilractcd,  when  the  radial  pulse  had  yielded  seniiitdy  in  force,  fullness,  and  frequency, 
with  other  indications  of  approaching  syncope,  which,  however,  did   not   ensue. 
I  While  the  blood  was  running  I  gave  particular  attention  to  the  state  of  the  mind, 
I  And  ascertained  that  the  memory  was  progressively  returning,  and  it  was  completely 
restored  within  fin  hour  after  the  blood  had  been  abstract42d.    The  patient  continued 
to  move  about  the  house  during  the  day,  and  about  the  city  in  two  days  afterward. 
He  had  oo  more  headache,  and  no  medicine  was  administered.    There  has  boea  now 
an  iuterval  of  alxmt  two  years,  and  there  has  been  iit  no  time  any  manifestation  of 
"debility,"  but  rather  an  inj]jrovt*d  vigor  of  health.    Nor  has  there  been  any  disturb- 
ance  of  the  memory,  though  it  is  an  interesting  facrt  that  the  doctor  remembers  noth- 
ing of  the  occurrences  of  the  morning  of  the  2Cth  of  October  prior  to  the  abstraction 
of  the  blood  (§  1072  6,  1078  o). 


NOTE  Ti,— INTESTINAL  IlEMOERHAGES  CURATIVE  IX  TYPHUS  FE- 
VER, ETC.— IDENTITY  OF  TYPHUS  AND  TYPHOID  FEVERS, 

Notwithstanding  the  accumulated  experience,  throughout  all  the  ages  of  Medicine, 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  spontaneous  hemorrhages,  particularly  as  incident  to  con- 
gestive fevers,"  the  following  statement,  being  comprehensivo  and  one  of  the  latest, 
may  be  usefully  added  to  the  other  evidences  upon  that  subject  recorded  in  this 
work.  At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  held  Klarch  2,  18C3, 
Dr.  U.  D.  Bulkley,  a  physician  of  learning  and  ability,  remarked  that, 

'*  Wiih  regard  to  the  value  of  intestinal  hemorrhages  in  typhoid  fever,  Drs.  Bre- 
[  touneau,  Chomel,  Louis,  and  others,  considered  this  a  dangerous  pymptom,  but  that 
^  Dr.  Graves  thought  it  rather  favorable  than  otherwii^e,  provided  the  los*  of  blood 
i  was  not  extreme.  M.  Trou<i*cau  was  at  first  surprised  at  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Graves, 
i^but  tindft,  on  looking  over  his  cases,  that  in  seven  years  he  has  knowTi  but  two  deaths 
rfrom  such  hcmorrhai?p.  Others  attacked  wiih  it  not  only  recovered,  but  were  belter 
^ntUrward.  Dr,  Racaine,  in  a  memoir  on  this  subject  sent  to  the  French  Academy, 
"  "  I  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  of  tvphoid  fever,  of  which  eleven  suflfered  from 
Thnge,  and  thcv  nil  recovered"  (§'  805,  8G3  «,/,  S90  c,  922,  \}H  c,  1002/ 
'1006  d,  g,  1017  ii,  1018-1010^  1068,  Notes  F^  Fp,  Go> 


1  HO      NOTES  KK-LL, — ^DIPHTHEKIA.— ;TH£  PITUSB  AS  ▲  QVUM^  \ 

In  respect  to  tho  identity  of  typbos  and  typhoid  fereis,  as  ibown  in  Korn  S^  il 
be  farther  stated  that  on'th6  foregoing  occasion,  *'Dr.  Bulkky  cofuidered  typfatfj 
nud  typhoid  fevers  aa  varieties  of  the  same  disease  f '  that  **  I>r,  Finnell  mwr" — 
his  IwHef  in  the  identity  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers;"  uud  itiat  "Dr.  J. 
considered  the  two  types  as  one  and  the  same  malady" — all  tho  gentlemen  < 
their  conclusions  from  personal  exparieocd. 


NOTE  Kk.— DIPHTHEKIA. 

A  brief  reference  to  this  complicated  disease  is  made  in  a  mUe  at  page 
at  page  450,  §  6d9  A  for  the  purpose,  especiaUy,  of  indicating  the  pathnJc^gy 
disease;  and  it  is  now  my  object  to  reproduce  those  coDnd^ratuxia  ta  oolir 
with  the  very  fatal  effects  of  the  almost  universal  treatment  of  the  eptdemie  If) 

nnd  stimulants,  and  to  commend  to  the  Profession  what  appears  to  me  to 
only  method  which  is  warranted  by  the  general  and  the  local  pathology,  uid 
in  foy  hands,  has  been  attended  by  speedy  relief,  even  in  infancy — that  is  to 
strictly  antiphlogistic.     Decisive  bloodletting,  cither  by  the  lancet  or  by  let 
generally  indispensable ;  after  which  n  moderat'^  '-  ^-  -  *^  ..i  .™.  .1    ...  ,.r  1.1.^^^  j^M^ 
soon  fullowcd  by  castor  oil,  or  the  oil  without  (  C>7  i\  «ill 

be  about  all  of  an  active  nature  that  can  be  ui  ^^       ;^       :^  .:  superficial 

bypoibcsis  of  debility  is  the  source  of  the  appalling  monaiity,  and  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  is  examined  in  leeiions  487  K  ^69  fr-e,  621  a,  743^  752-75€^ 
785,  816,  aer,  !HJ1-970c,992c,  909e,lOO5  A-^1006/-1007  A,l06Sa,  A,  NotsaF^Fr. 


NOTE  Ll,— TOE  PULSE  AS  A  GUIDE  TO  BLOODLETTINa* 

It  is  a  remark  of  Dr.  Rush  that  *^  where  all  the  different  statses  of  the  polio 
indicate  the  loss  of  blood  arc  perfectly  understood,  and  bloodlcttinf;  eo: 
time  and  quanfitt/  to  them,  it  never  cnn  do  barm  in  any  disease.  It  i*  only  wheU  it' 
is  prescribed  empirically,  without  the  directioa  of  just  principles,  that  it  has  erer 
proved  hurtfuL*" 

The  forcpoing  statement  occnrs  in  Eush^s  account  of  the  yellow  fever  <£  ITW,  tnd 
in  his  "  Defense  of  Bloodletting"  ho  mentions  particularly,  10  the  fonn  olfeiy  Inef 
Abstract  rules,  ten  di  tie  rent  ^^  states  of  tho  pulse  that  indicate  the  neceeiity  ef  htoed* 
ing."  It  may  be  safely  said, however,  that  the  "necessity"  can  not  be  inferred  frwa 
nuy  one  of  tho  conditions  without  the  light  of  other  symptoms  whieb  refer  more  im* 
mediately  to  the  seat  and  patholog)'  of  the  disea*e ;  and  many  of  the  modifications 
will  be  thus  found  to  contra-indicjvte  oftcner  than  they  ^Sndicate  the  neeoMty  of 
bleeding,**  Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  remark,  howetcr  accidentJil  it  ii»y  have 
been,  is  probably  true  in  a  universal  sense,  for  it  is  n  summary  prii»d{ile 
upon  all  the  circumstances  of  individual  cases  of  disease. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  fiuctuations  of  the  pulse  according  to  the 
force,  And  durtition  of  the  disease,  it  becomes  evident  that  this  uni 
as  a  ffuide  to  bloodjetting,  involves  a  critical  inquiry  into  all  the  circtimi 
disease  that  can  modify  the  action  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels,  and  from  w^ 
appears  thai  it  must  be  very  generally  these  combined  circumstances  in  con 
with  the  stale  of  ihe  ptd«e,  ind  oftcner  the  former  more  than  the  latter,  whicll' 
determine  the  propriety  of  bloodletting,  and  **  the  time  and  the  qaantity'*  (see 
II.,  Pt'LSE).     The  pulse,  At  best,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  informs  ns 
the  nature  of  reflected  nervous  intluences  that  are  propagated  upon  the 
artericj  by  aII  discAses  except  tiic  cardiac,  as,  also,  by  the  action  of  remodiAl 
by  menta'l  emotions,  etc.  (§  500  tn,  and  rejerencet  there,  687^-668)*     The 
therefore,  in  the  foregoing  acccptAtion,  may  bo  regarded  as  the  sam  6i  aU  the 
toras,  but  that  its  true  or  exact  import  can  never  be  known  withont  a  rcfi* 
those  Bj-mptoms.     Never  tholes*!,  the  multitude  con<idf*r  only  the  f^t!*!»*  of  the  i 
and  "debility/' without  any  regard  to  their  cji  11  r  b 

adays  lost  all  its  signiticaucc.  and  **debiJity,''  i  ho! 

i*ecrs  the  hand  of  the  practitioner  (§  887).     Tli i>  n , ,, 

stimulating  treatment  of  those  diseaises  which  are  itd 

prcssible  pulse  (§  G88  d-f),  such  as  pneumonia,  cnteviL   ,  ^     _      „,  ,  ^i^ 

•  The  puliH*  nnd  mnsrnUrfltrpn^h  an?  in  no  rttiipiK-t  cnldo*    Both  s«  apt  lob« 
s4t«ndRiJt  ftbdomiUAl  eonrt-tion  i?  ^SfP  t.  nOI.  Ufil,  p.  300,  tujtfh 
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KOTE  Mm.— DEATH-KATE  IN  THE  CTTY  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  ITS 

CAUSES. 

In  precedinj^  editions  of  tins  work  (p,  S72,  1115)  I  have  presented  tlie  statistics  of 
mortality  in  the  Citj  of  New  York  from  indamniatioti  of  the  ItjngH,  bronchitis,  croupj 
antS  ionsuTuption,  during  the  months  of  Jamiary,  Februiwy,  Marcb^  and  April  for  the 
years  18U0»  'Gl,  'G2,  for  ihe  purpose  of  showing  the  rcsulta  of  the  substitution  of  the 
siimuludiig  for  tbo  antiphlogistic  treatment^  and  that  tbo  **  excessive  ileath-ratc'*  in 
this  city  is  not  o^ving  to  climate  (than  which  there  is  no  city  more  exempt  from  dis- 
ease), nor  to  any  temporary  insalobrity  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  with  the  same  in- 
tention  I  shall  now  record  the  statistics  for  the  same  months  in  the  years  1803,  '6L 

In  IHG3,  the  total  number  of  deaths  during  the  foregoing  mouihs  was  7741,  of 
which  ti3G  arc  reported  a»  Ij^FLAmiAnoN  of  the  Lungs  ;  Buonchitib,  18o  ;  Cbolit, 
383;  CossujcPTio!*,  1205;  or  nearly  I  in  12  from  Foeumonia,  I  in  20  from  Croup, 
and  I  in  C  from  Consumption.  The  ratio  of  deaths  from  the  four  diseases  to  tbe 
total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  is  about  as  1  to  3^. 

In  the  year  18G4|  tjic  total  numher  of  deaths  during  the  same  four  months  was 
849B,  of  whick  839  were  from  Inflammation  op  tub  Lcts'os;  Bronchitis,  164  j 
CRorr,  352  t  CoNStmmoN,  12Gl) ;  or  nearly  1  in  10  from  rneumonia,  I  in  24  from 
Croups  and  1  in  6|  from  Consumption.  The  ratio  of  deaths  from  the  four  diseases 
to  the  total  numlxsr  of  deaths  from  all  causes  is  about  as  1  to  3;|-* 

It  b  thus  seen  that  there  has  been  nearly  the  same  mortality  from  the  four  in- 
flammatory diseases  during  the  fii-st  four  months  of  the  five  eonseeutire  years.  I 
fihoJl  make  no  further  comments  iitmo  this  mortality^  nor  upon  ihe  practice  which  is 
greatly  responsible  for  itj  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  show  the  death-rale  from 
consumption  for  entire  years,  which  for  the  last  five  is  as  follows :  In  the  year  1859, 
the  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  was  21,645,  of  which  the  rate  from  Con- 
sumption was  about  as  1  to  G^  ;  in  I860,  total  deaths  22,710,  rate  from  Consumption 
about  as  1  to  7;  in  18Gi,  total  deaths  22,117,  rate  from  Consumption  as  1  to  7J; 
in  1&G2,  total  deaths  21^241,  rate  from  Consumption  about  as  1  to  6| ;  in  18G3,  total 
deaths  25, 19(j,  rate  from  Consumption  about  as  1  to  CJ. — Sec  Note  F,  p,  1114. 

The  statistics  have  been  obtained  from  the  aide  and  elaborate  reports  of  Cyrus 
Ramsay,  M-D.,  LL.B..  Ecgistrnr  uf  Becurds  and  Statistics  in  the  City  In$pector'A 
Department* 


NOTE  Nn.— NARCOTICS  AND  SENSOPAUALYSANTS  AS  TO  PAIN* 

A  characteristic  ami  practical  distinction  between  the  groups  of  Narcotics  and 
Senso-l'aralysaQt^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Rgents  which  I  have  assigned  to 
those  groups  respectively,  in  my  work  upon  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  (§  891, 
1057  (/)*  «i"^  "P^^i  whith,  particularly^  the  groups  are  founded,  is  that  the  Nar- 
cotics exert  their  most  characteristic  cflccts  upon  the  organs  of  organic  life,  while  the 
Sonao-Faralysants  arc  felt  mainly  in  the  organs  of  animal  life.  This  is  remarkably 
true  of  pain,  for  the  relief  of  which  in  the  great  organs  of  life,  so  far  as  it  respects 
the  nervous  agents,  we  are  mostly  limited  to  opium,  liyoscyaraus,  and  conium,  which 
arc  nearly  useless  in  neuralgia  and  other  painful  aflVctious  of  the  organs  of  animal 
life,  while  it  is  in  these  conditions,  and  not  in  painful  aft'ectiouB  in  organic  liff,  that 
aconite,  veratria,  belladonna,  delphinia,  and  stramonium  displny  their  anodyne  vir« 
tue.  They  exert  no  sopoi  ifie  eflect  in  iheir  ordinary  doses,  and  when  finch  doses  are 
followed  by  sleep  it  b  owing  to  the  removal  of  pain. 


L 


NOTE  Oo.— BKLATIVE  LIABILITY  OF  MASTER  AND  SLAVE  TO  TES- 
TILENTIAL  DISEASE— MORE  ABOUT  ANIIVLVL  HEAT. 

When  speaking  of  the  subordinate  predisposing  cntises  of  disea^^o  which  increase 
the  stisceptibilitv  of  the  systeTn  to  be  acted  tipon  by  the  casenrinJ  ones  tn  cases  of 
epidemics,  and  which,  also,  add  to  the  intensity  of  disease,  I  attributed  the  compar- 
ative exemption  of  the  Negro  from  the  epidemic  fevers  of  the  Southern  States  to  his 
abstinence  from  stimylating  f<x>d  and  stimuluttng  li(]uors  (lNr>EX  I L,  art.  j4cr/f mo- 
tion, 3d  subdivision  ;  »lso  §  G30  c,  GG3,  814,  81 G  /^  827  f,  883  It);  and  it  is  now  ray 
puiTiosc  to  simply  state  ilic  habits  of  the  Negro  in  that  respect-,  as  represcnt<:il  by  a 

•  Wc  ItMim  fnun  Dklx  ir^rK  ItospTTAt.  (N.  Y.},  that  la  the  treatment  of  Pruumonia  ^^  the  olden 
me^lhodit  E*f  j«anpiii>nrous  drpU-lion  with  omtiimTnlaU  bnvc  \Mfca  ewcpi  aw*y  tts^  th^  adwnef  ofj)>fdieal 
•cicrwv."— .4m.  JM.  Tivte."^  ISOt.     ^am  K  e,  aa  to  tli«  **  advance  qf  modem  pattwloffi'i"'  and  f  6^. 
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distiogaislied  observer  who  htMl  resided  BeTcnd  vc-ars  in  thetr  midit,  and  wli 
band  was  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  a  lafge  ptantaiion.  Tbii  loCoraatioii  h 
from  a  '*  Joornal  of  Residence  on  a  Geon^an  Plaatalion,'*  by  Fanny  E. 
(then  Mrs*  P.  Batlcr),  in  which  it  ia  said  that  *'  ihe  iUves  latn^r  hard  all  * 
fro  mtaf^  of  Indian  com,  or  horn  in  r,  as  it  is  called,  ns  the  regolimoii  on  tli 
tiOQ,  and  onr  NcjnXJOs  are  ffenrrat/tf  conttdered  \ttll  off.  They  go  to  th«  field 
break,  carrving  with  them  their  ollowanee  for  the  da\%  which  w  eaten  ai  no 
thdr  second  meal  is  at  night,  after  their  labor  is  over — ^havtng  \* 
least,  six  hours  without  intermission  of  rest  or  luCreshment  since  tbt  j  i 

The  foregoing  statement  associates  itself  with  what  has  been  ^d  in  ikh ' 
upon  the  connection  of  food  with  animal  heat,  as  in  sections  441  r,  1O48-1050  j 
it  is  also  an  evidence  of  the  fallacj  of  a  pi^Tailing  opinion  that  a  spare  diet  \m  \ 
dttctlve  of  disease,  and  incompatible  with  laborious  pursuits  (§  104i)._   t  viU  i 
that  this  last  snhject  is  folly  examined  in  the  Medical  and  PkymohyicQi  C 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  (591-698,  in  an  article  upon  "F(wfw^," 


NOTE  Pp.— THE  DEVELOPMENTAL  HrPOTHESIS.— THE  DABWl 
ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES.— **  MEN  AND  MONKEYS/* 


^.-.,  at 


The  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  species  by  transmutation,  in  all  th 
hTpothesis,  is  abnndanily  rcfnted  as  to  man  bv  the  distinctions  v 
cited  between  the  Soul  and  Instinct  (p.  8a2-lK)6,  §  1078);  for,  h  . 
bo  the  eoincidenocii  between  the  organization  and  the  fanctions  of  oiaa  and 
there  is  none  between  abtolnte  reason  and  instinct.     The  former^  as  I  baw 
is  pocuUar  to  man.     Btit^  if  there  were  any  just  foundation  for  the  de^df 
doctrine,  the  manifestations  of  reason  shonld  not  begin  abrnptlj  with  man,  bat 
observe  tome  degree,  at  leasts  of  correspondence  with  the  physical  ooodii 
since,  also,  man  is  completely  an  animal  in  organization  and  fnnctiem^  I 
which  is  thus  obtained  maybe  carried  analogically  throughout  the  amiaa] 

Lest  an  advantage  be  taken  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  modification 
in  melamorphic  animals  (§  1078 />),  by  applying  the  principle  to  the  dcTeli 
the  rational  faculties  of  man  in  his  snpposed  CTolution  from  the  mool«y 
may  be  said,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  want  of  all  analog,  that  tbs  m 
of  organization  iu  the  metamorpthic  animals  are  of  the  moat  fundttmottal 
while  the  corresponding  modifications  of  instinct  are  always  in  strict 
the  great  general  plan  of  instinctr  and  farther,  also,  that  tn  all  thcaa  caaea  il» 
matations  of  structure  and  instinct  arc  progressife  stages  of  tbesam 
the  germ  to  its  full  maturity.  Instinct,  as  I  have  shown  in  this  work,  is 
thronghont  all  the  animal  tribes  with  a  solo  reference  to  the  uses  of  tba 
that  no  animal  has  been  known  to  manifest  any  of  the  pbcnr^nena  of 
can  not  be  resfdved  by  the  philosophy  which  I  have  preii  nstinet. 

Glancing  more  particularly  at  the  most  novel  of  t!  tii^u  td  Ci 

Power,  and  which  •      -'    -  captive  so  many  of  the  scientnic  uond,  it 
encumbered  with  ilstctcs  than  any  of  its  kindred  doctrioi^w 

many  obvious  con^.. „..*;. „^  of  a  physiol<:»gical  nnture  that  apply  to  DsETiifl 
gin  of  species  by  natural  selection"  (p.  814,  note\  it  is  worth  spying,  il 
osfiuned  developments,  or  mutations  of  species  as  called  by  Darwin, 
best,  with  the  infancy  of  animals  (§  1085),  an  objection  which  I  altc<;ed  agi 
doctrine  of  spontaneity  of  beings  in  the  work  upon  the  *^  Sout  and  Instinct** 

nis  equally  applicable  to  the  Darwinian  origin  of  species.     The  arj^nmi 
thns :  Now  let  us  tee  how  far  the  statements  of  Holy  Writ  aint*e  with 
manifestly  fundamental  in  Natnre.     We  are  told,  for  example,  that 

were  created  entire  out  of  the  earth;  but  had  it  been  said  that  the  i 

earth  organixed  themselres  into  living  beings,  or  even  that  the  materials 
euliar  to  llTing  beings  (an  assumption  highly  probable,  unleas  the  eomi 
been  revealed),  the  Narrative  wouM  be  rejected  by  all  as  an  impostorc.     N 
had  it  been  affirmed  that  man  was  created  in  the  condition  of  an 
left  to  grow  up  to  matnrity  under  the  laws  which  govern  his  origin 
maternal  Gustenance  and  protection,  without  a  ray  of  instinct,  6e- 
and  muscular  power,  the  personification  of  hc/p/fjtxneiut^  the  statem* 
TenmJly  pronounced  absurd.     Yet  is  this  dooirino  cxtensirely  |w\.j«,ic; 
the  delusion  that  **  the  Creator  endowed  certain  forms  of  inorgaaie  tnaltir 
properties  rejmWte  to  &mitU  tlitm  to  combine^  at  ajittinff  season^  imtf*  iA«  k 
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aemtm"  (§  850i  at  p.  187, 189,  §  1083).  What  I  hayo  thus  said  as  to  the  absolute  ex- 
igencies of  man  in  early  life  is  as  applicable  to  all  mammiferons  animals,  and  to  all 
unfledged  birds,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  their  early  food,  who  would,  of  course, 
imme^tely  perish  without  the  sustenance  afforded  by  the  parent. — Essay  on  the 
SoiU  and  Instinct,  p.  159,  IGO.^See  argument  in  Note  p.  815. 

If  it  be  objected  by  the  advocates  of  Darwin's  assumptions  that  the  parent  of  the 
ncwly-dereloped  species  would  have  been  the  nursing  mother,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  no  animal,  however  much  it  may  approximate  man  in  organisation,  is  in  the 
least  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  human  infant ;  a  fact  which  may  be  applied, 
analogically,  with  equal  force  to  the  whole  tribe  of  mammiferons  animals,  since,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  man  is  an  exception  to  any  of  the  interpretations  of  nature  that 
aspire  at  the  origin  of  living  beings  the  entire  hypothesis  necessarily  falls. 

In  looking  around  for  the  species  of  animal  out  of  which  the  human  race  has  been 
develop^  according  to  the  scheme  before  us,  that  which  approximates  man  most 
nearly  in  organisation  must  enjoy  the  distinguished  honor  of  paternity — the  gorilla, 
orang-outang,  or  some  one  of  the  monkey  tribe.  It  is  considered  that  organization 
in  these  instances  is  so  close  upon  that  of  man  as  to  supply  in  this  abstract  sense  a 
plausible  pretense  for  a  still  closer  relationship  (§  850|  kk) ;  and  it  follows,  therefore, 
by  the  analogies  of  Nature,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  inheritance,  which  is  so  justly 
argued  by  Darwin  as  the  basis  of  his  doctrine,  that  reason,  the  grand  characteristic 
of  the  human  race,  should  have  also  made  some  approximation  in  the  gorilla  or 
chimpanzee  toward  that  divine  attribute  of  man.  But  I  have  endeavored  to  demon- 
strate, in  the  article  in  this  work  upon  the  Phynology  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct  (p.  893- 
911),  that  no  animal  evinces  that  endowment,  and  that  the  whole  tribe  of  apes, 
monkeys,  and  chimpanzees  are  vastly  less  provided  with  instinct  than  the  honey-bee 
(p.  896-898,  §  1078  d,  e),  while  man  dwindles  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the 
orang-outang  in  respect  to  the  instinctive  principle  (§  1078  g,  etc.).  However  great, 
therefore,  may  be  the  coincidences  between  the  organization  of  man  and  the  quad- 
rumanous  tribes,  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  fundamental  distinction  which  is  estab- 
lished by  reason  and  instinct  But  even  in  respect  to  organization  there  are  some 
things  which  concur  with  reason  in  enforcing  the  conclusions  to  which  it  conducts 
us.  Man,  for  example,  walks  erect ;  but  that  would  not  bo  sufficiently  characteristic 
to  prove  the  distinct  and  independent  nature  of  his  being.  The  absence,  however, 
of  all  correspondence  in  the  uses  of  his  upper  and  lower  extremities,  while  in  the 
quadrumanous  tribes  they  subserve  the  same  purposes,  does  estrange  them  funda- 
mentally from  each  other ;  and  this  argument  is  vastly  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  arms  of  the  human  species  are  intended  to  fulfill  the  promptings  of  Reason,  while 
the  fore  legs  of  the  qnadrumana  are  no  more  tributary  to  Instinct  than  the  posterior 
legs — both  of  which  are  properly  legs. 

Nor  will  I  leave  this  important  subject  till  I  array  another  argument  against  the 
so  called  '*  typical  system'*  of  development,  and  -which  will  bo  seen,  also,  to  operate 
against  the  Darwinian  assumptions.  It  is  this :  The  differences  which  occur  between 
extinct  and  living  animals  and  plants  do  not  relate  to  organization  as  it  respects  the 
Ufe  of  the  being,  but  only  to  certain  details  in  the  form  of  organs.  This  difference 
does  not  involve,  in  the  least,  any  difference  in  the  plan  of  organization,  which  is 
exactly  the  same  in  the  earliest  of  the  lowest  and  highest  order  of  beings,  and 
throughout  all  the  intermediate  gradations  in  the  ascending  series,  as  at  the  present 
day.  Composition,  germs,  growth,  and  reproduction  are,  also,  common  to  all  Or- 
ganic life,  therefore,  has  always  been  precisely  the  same  throughout  every  link  of  the 
vast  chain,  and  thB  physical  agents  of  lifey  therefore,  always  the  same  (§  632  b).  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  typical  system  of  theoretical  geology,  which  is  founded, 
not  upon  differences  in  the  plan  of  organization,  but  upon  the  form  of  organs,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  fallacies  that  has  crept  into  science.  Nor,  indeed,  could  this  specu- 
lation have  pervaded  the  works  of  geologists  any  more  than  the  recent  novelties  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  etc.,  had  any  one  of  the  numerous  projectors  been  duly  informed 
upon  the  science  of  Physiology.  Anatomy  supplies  no  foundation  for  this  reasoning 
(§  131, 1078  e) ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  associated  with  the  physiological  laws 
which  it  is  designed  to  subserve,  it  is  opposed  to  their  conclusions  (Index  I.,  article 
Design), 

The  various  attempts  of  arranging  man  in  an  order  by  himself  upon  the  basis  of 
physical  characteristics  appear  to  be  open  to  objections ;  nor  is  this  at  all  remarkable, 
considering  the  near  affinities  between  the  structure  and  physiological  characteristics 
of  man  and  certain  other  mammalia.  The  distinction  founded  by  Professor  Owen 
upon  certain  supposed  peculiarities  of  the  hnmaa  brain  would  establish  only  a  speafie 
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diflferenoe.     Bu£  even  this  hug  boen  controverted  bj  Profesnor  HnxlcVf  liho  fit 
propoonds   tho  question^  **Are  we  justified  in  classifyiag  men  and  roonkcyi 
gcibcr?    The  comparison/'  he  continues,  **of  the  humun  skeleton  with  ibat 
gorilln,  an  oraiig,  a  chimpanxce,  or  any  of  the  higher  apes^  will  answer  thtf  qi 
and  show  at  a  glance  the  great  resemblance  and  eimllarity  there  is  beiw««ii' 
(§  1078  e),     No\%'  the  gorilla,  for  example,  is  admittedly  placed  in  the  same 
ai  ttic  lemur,  the  choiromyg^  and  the  galcopitheuf,  which  differ  far  more  6001 
than  it  daed  from  man.     Thus  we  can  not  hut  place  them  in  the  same  order^  or 
else  all  our  notions  of  affinities  and  resemblances  fall  to  the  ground.'* 

This  presentation  of  the  subject  \s  plausihlCf  and  sach  as  is  imticipalc4  in  {  107S  C, 
II  is  at  bestf  however,  an  artificial  grouping  of  animalf,  witboat  showing  in  the ' 
that  those  which  approach  nearest  in  structure  are  not  03  perfectly  dlstincf  ^ 
are  Hie  ornng  and  the  honejr-bee,  and  not  more  allied  to  each  other  in  their 
Rut  a  common  fallacy  bos  henet  allthe  attempts  to  establish  mao  •»  m  i|i«d^ 
under  the  artiticial  arrangement,  that  of  neglecting  the  great  facts  which  dist' 
him  essentially  from  every  animal — his  endowment  with  reason  and  his  del 
in  iti^tincL  Even  the  evfitematists,  who  have  indicated  peculiarities  in  the  cen 
!»tructurc  of  man,  have  lef^  the  impression  that  rca;gon  depends  upon  those  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  the  error  of  materialism.  But  if  the  demonstration  which  has  been  mad< 
in  this  work  of  the  substantive  exisCence  and  self-acting  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  thfl 
inJitiuftivc  principle  be  true  to  Nature,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  reason  alone 
man  in  an  order  by  himself,  whatever  may  be  *^*oar  notions  of  oBliiides  and  : 
hlances"  among  skeletons  (§  241  c,  note,  1078  <f,  c,  q,  NoTB  C). 

Finally,  an  argument  against  the  hypotheses  which  ascribe  the  oripin  of 
to  blind  material  forces,  and  sufiiciently  conclusive  as  to  man  iiith  all  who 
in  his  immortality,  may  be  fi>unded  upon  that  &:ingle  fact,  which  sa  < 
tingnishcs  him  from  the  animal  tribes.     The  same  philosophy  must 
in  all  tbo  giipiKisiti^-e  conclusions  of  a  physical  nature,  and  It  mast  b$ 
timt  the  soul  of  man  not  only  originated,  but  became  rational  and  im\ 
the  influence  of  those  natural  forces  and  hiws  which  arc  supposed  to  have  bt 
to  his  material  body — whether  it  have  been  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Mulder,  Ticdcmann,  etc.  (§  850 i  /,  /,  m),  or  as   expounded  by   Profcsaor 
{§  1085»  p.  022),  or  by  the  late  projector,  Darwhi  (p.  814,  note).     The  first 
doctrines  supposes  that  the  elements  of  matter  united  into  living  beings  in  ri 
the  forces  with  which  they  are  endowed,  and  therefore,  by  parity  of  reasKO^ 
mortal  »oul  of  man  must  have  had  the  ^Eame  origin.     If  Creative  Power  t>t 
for  this  partitnilar  difficulty,  the  physical  structure  and  its  life  most  Call 
same  rule.    There  is  no  greater  evidence  of  the  existence  of  "vital 
the  elements  of  matter*'  than  of  the  soul  or  instinct.     But  it  is  enonish  that 
terialistic  doctrine  excludes  nil  direct  agency  of  Creative  Power,  and  eons 
whole  work  to  second  causes.     If  that  Power  be  allowed  to  have  had  nny 
action  in  the  production  of  organic  beings,  there  can  be  no  < 
hypothesis  of  second  causes  as  it  respects  other  parts  of  the  san 
Creator  was  employed  about  the  immortal  soul,  it  muf^t  be  a  I 
have  equally  attended  to  the  no  less  difficult  organization.     . ' 
must  apply,  also,  to  the  "  part tiii live"  hypothesis  (p.  922).    An»J  _ 

scheme  of  slowly  progressive  mutations,  it  is  necessary  that  the  animala  in  the 
vancing  series  out  of  which  man  wos  developed  shouhi  have  possessed  not  cmly  n 
tional  sonl  closely  allied  to  man's,  but  that  aoul  should  l*e  immortal     TK  ? 
oblo  conclusion  carries  us  back  through  all  the  ascending  series  of  an  it 
roach  the  *' primordial  cell"  C§  1051).  or  Darwin's  "primordial  T 
nlone  can  we  look  for  the  beginning  of  an  immortal  soul,  according 
of  the  **  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection."     How  thot  cell  or 
into  bdng  we  arc  left  in  icnornnce,  as  tn  the  case  of  Tiedemonn'a  *'oriraiiic 
(§  8501  /,  p.  188).     But  if  an  immortal  soul  were  not  inherent  in  th©  cell,  or 
in  some  animal  anterior  to  man,  it  must  have  been  a  nptntaturai  endow 
human  race,  or,  in  other  words,  a  ejXTial  act  of  Creative  Power,  nn4  th*? 
by  an  irresistible  logic,  man*s  physical  stmcture  was  e<jaallya  cV  .if  tl 

Power.     This  conclujiion,  it  i*  true,  requires  the  admission  of  n  na] 

tality;  ond  if  it  be  objected  to  this  that  man  is  not  thus  df  ♦■" 
I  recur  to  my  argument  in  proof  of  the  iKT^HJtuity  of  the 
of  the  lntier'(§  1079  a).     But  I  do  not  consent  to  the  ex  _  ,  „  , 

Revelation  from  mntters  of  science,  and  I  therefore  contend  that  the  naianon 
determines  the  resurrection  exclusively  in  favor  of  rational  and  rcspotuible 
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Since,  therefore,  it  appears  from  our  premises  that  the  soul  of  man  is  so  contra- 
distinguished from  the  instinct  of  animals  that  it  can  have  had  no  relation  to  the 
animal  tribes,  and  that  it  follows,  as  a  consequence,  that  man's  physical  organization 
was  equally  a  direct  act  of  Creative  Power,  and  since,  also,  by  common  consent,  he 
is  on  common  ground  with  animals  in  his  organization,  it  equally  follows  that  the 
origin  of  every  distinct  species  of  animal  was  a  special  act  of  the  same  Power. 


NOTE  Qq.— HIGH  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

Although  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  which  has  been  much  agi- 
tated of  late  among  scientific  men  as  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  or  the 
proper  interpretation  or  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  creation,  and  other 
kindred  topics,  but  to  which,  for  special  reasons,  the  author  has  adverted  in  this 
work  (§  14  c,  2601  /,  632, 1061, 1079  6, 1083,  p.  922-928,  §  1086),  he  is  led  to  repeat 
an  objection  which  he  alleged  in  his  **  Theoretical  Geology"  (§  1079  b)  against  the 
supposed  antiquity.  The  objection  consists  in  the  physiological  fact  that  the  human 
mind  was  alike  endowed  in  the  remotest  past  as  at  the  present  day,  and  is  constitu- 
tionally so  progressive  that  as  soon  as  the  race  in  any  given  locality  exceeded  in 
numbers  the  natural  means  of  subsistence,  they  should  have  addicted  themselves  to 
the  culture  of  the  earth  and  other  useful  arts,  and  there  should  have  thus  descended 
to  us  from  those  early  stages  of  society  materials  at  least  as  advanced  as  those  through 
which  alone  wo  learn  the  former  existence  of  a  vast  population  in  the  Western 
world.  They  should  be  also  incomparably  more  abundant,  since  in  the  case  of  the 
geological  man  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  multiplying  through  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years;  while  the  origin  of  the  monumental  vestiges  of  the  race,  of  an  un- 
equivocal nature,  lies  within  the  compass  of  four  thousand  years,  and  the  testimo- 
nials that  have  been  recently  produced  in  support  of  geological  periods  are  insignifi- 
cant in  amount,  and  can  not  be  shown  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Chaldean  and 
Egyptian  Architecture.  Human  reason,  under  equal  circumstances,  was  as  creative 
at  its  earliest  dawn  as  at  any  later  period,  and  the  multiplication  of  mankind,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  climate  and  the  progress  of  art,  went  on  then  as  now. 
Science  had  not  dawned  when  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  and  Homer  wrote,  and  no 
better  thinkers  and  writers  have  since  appeared.  Greece  and  Rome  perfected  His- 
tory, Architecture,  Oratory,  Sculpture,  Fainting,  soon  afterward,  and  two  thousand 
years  more  brings  us  to  our  own  times.  If,  therefore,  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished within  the  four  thousand  years  beyond  which  we  can  not  ascend,  and  such 
a  host  of  brilliant  minds  contributed  to  the  earliest  page  of  history,  what,  I  say, 
would  not  this  same  creative  mind  have  produced  had  it  been  in  operation  ten  thou- 
sand years  before  the  structures,  and  sculptures,  and  writings  of  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
and  Egypt  ?  It  is  now  too  late  for  the  afterthought  that  the  human  mind  has  been 
subject  to  changes  since  the  law  of  *' natural  selection,"  or  any  <*law"  within  thp 
compass  of  imagination,  produced  the  physical  organization  of  the  race ;  and,  more- 
over, what  is  known  of  the  unvarying  nature  of  Instinct  in  all  species  of  animals 
determines  the  same  stability  for  human  Reason. 


NOTE  Rr.-LONG  SENTENCES. 


A  sentence  which  occurs  in  section  638  has  been  very  justly  regarded  as  a  ''long 
one."  Indeed,  the  Author  concedes  that  it  may  require  more  than  one  sitting  to 
read  it  through  intelligibly.  Its  design  may  not  be  obvious  to  many,  although  it 
carries  its  own  interpretation  in  showing  the  intimate  relationship  of  the  various 
topics  involved,  and  which  had  been  antecedently  presented  as  the  fabric  of  physio- 
logical medicine.  That  a  system  so  complex  and  multifarious  in  its  constituent 
parts,  embracing  the  entire  field  of  physiology  and  its  applications  to  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  should  be  susceptible  of  exposition  in  a  continuous  sentence  without 
violating  the  unity  and  harmony  of  a  consbtent  whole,  must  be  received  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  realities  of  its  subject.  But  what  has  been  now  said  is  more  particu- 
larly intended  as  a  commentary  upon  the  **  long  sentences"  which  abound  in  the 
Second  Index,  and  which  will  he  seen  to  embrace  a  variety  analogous  to  the  char- 
acteristic of  section  638.  The  common  nature  of  the  subjects,  under  each  article, 
brought  them  together  into  compact  and  continuous  sentences,  while,  also,  this  con- 
gruity  illustrates  and  confirms  the  harmonious  system  which  is  indicated  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  thesd  Institutes. 

THE  END. 
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Ttns  PutjUiherB,  la  oflffcriog  to  tb«  pnafeiwloti  a.  New  and  CnUrsttd  Edition  of  Dr.  PxiTac*B  Ikbti- 
Ttrrsa  or  ilE&icixs^  avail  Ihotnselvea  of  the  opiuloti  of  the  Medit!Al  Preu  In  behalf  of  the  work, 
and  Butgoin  unnieroDs  extracts  from  late  peiiodic&lii  Some  of  tho  eitractabear  upon  a  ooDtrorert- 
od  qneaUoii,  bat  the  iniblUhcrs  arc  not  dlipoftod  that  thdr  copyright  *ba)1  suiorby  any  abttractioa 
from  the  meriU  cf  tho  work:  and  that  tbo  tatter  may  go  forth  iittdor  unquestionable  aulhorityt 
they  hvn  made  the  extracts  of  uuusiial  leug^lh.  As  a  prophit,  aLio,^  hi  said  to  be  without  honor  in 
hii  own  countryt  the  Publlshcrif  ere  d!ffpo«ed  to  ahow  thaf  ex«eptioDA  ocaiJiionally  aritc,  and  that 
this  may  bo  the  more  apparent,  iknd  hh  they  are  content  williai,  they  limit  the  «xtract«  to  Arntri^an 
|itfriodlcaU:  or,  rather,  do  not  air&it  thci  arrival  of  Forei^  Njatlcea  of  this  Feuith  Edition  of  thft 
IsBTrnTTta. 


OeUiber  S,  ISSi 


Ffcm  tJu  S»w  Yark  Joitmal  qf  Midkim,  May,  IBSB. 


*^  The  In^ttitwAeB  ia  full  of  leartiliij;  iir»d  ph  ilot^o- 
phy,  and  tlio  nuwler,  nrhUo  tmpre&sed  with  the 
profound  i^mdilion  of  tlie  author,  can  uot  but  hu 
anuizi'd  at  the  (uriount  of  tabor  the  book  dts- 
closes.  *  *  Proreafior  Piino  H  enjpagod  in  a  fftrug- 
ffle  for  truth.  His  mind  ia  ooaceatrated  upon 
tha  eliminaticia  of  facta,  aud  In  tha  pmrtalt  uf 
what  be  dconiH  lig^ht  ho  aoeks  not  the  applauae 
of  his  c(>riteni[Kiiriiri{^^.  IIo  knowi  full  well  that 
princlptea  must  and  will  survive  tho  disputations 
of  tha  coniroversiaUet  *  *  lie  Is,  in  every  letiso 
of  the  word,  a  medical  philcwouher,  a  devotee  of 
aoieneo,  and  a  commentator  whoso  opinlaua  will 
not  only  pasa  to  poAterity^  bat  receive  the  high 
tHhnte  to  which  tbey  arc  entitled.  Icinexlbie  in 
his  eonvlctSoiia  of  truth*  he  can  uot  be  moved  by 
hiend  or  foe— <and  he  pursues  bis  onward  course 
with  an  eamtiitncasand  ceal  chAracteristle  of  tbo 
maa.  *  *  We  can  coofldeutly  recommend  the  la- 


stitutea  both  to  the  piwittttoner  and  litndcut  of 
inrdlcine;  to  th**  forfEier  It  v  ill  Ik?  a  tM*  irsat— 
it  will  open  to  him  tlic  Yvicic  atid  fruitful  field  of 
medical  B<'|<titc<;,  and  lie  will  eco  clsboratrd  In  it 
the  groat  And  leading  qn cations  whieh  have  so 
long  constituted  the  bsAis  of  eoutroveray  niiiciTiir 
the  learned  in  our  profession.  The  latter  wUl 
find  it  a  trea«nry  of  ktiowlcdgo— a  verltablo  en- 
cyclopedia—  full  of  the  pnomlncot  factji  of  hli 
science:  and  its  titu^nrv  Ti^rjrcovcr,  will  bo  to 
Induct  him  lute  1  i^ht  and  reflection. 

Ijistly,  wo  may  1  lo  ny  tlial  the  ar*  . 

tide  on  Iho  ''Riiji.      .  /. ;r&*  has  been  eUcii- 

■cd  by  what  Professor  Paine  doomed  an  infringe* 
mont  npon  his  claims;  and  he  has  entered  itpoa 
the  suhjcct  not  only  with  Eeal,  but^  in  the  Lan- 
guage of  tb<<  law,  he  hM  made  out  his  case  by  a 
cUsAn  of  vciy  positive  cvldtiicev** 


From  Chi  same  JovrmU  qfJuly,  ISSBS. 


**Tliero  la  no  where  lo  be  found  In  medmil  lit- 
erature, ntir  in  all  medical  work*  extant  put  fo- 
gtither,  *t>  full,  60  r'irn(iiot<',  so  accurato  un  i  i- 
positiijin  n  ■'  •■n  of  tlia  function?,  and 

thd  parr*n.  nee  of  the  ffarvjlutmc  pyi»- 

teni  in  intii  .     ihe.  organic  functions  (in- 

cluding Koxtioiii  physiologically  and  pathologic- 
lil^as  is  eoDtaliied  ia  the  '  Im^tltucJi'  and  other 
wiUKigB  of  Dr.  Paine;  An  eJtamlnatlon  of  tho 
Ind^c  of  th«  *■  Institntes'  alone  will  prove  thia. 
Fifty  such  OMays  as  that  of  Dr.  Campball  could 
be  compiled  from  the  *  Instltntes/  and  then 
li>-ATO  material,  facta,  and  tlluf^trationA  fnoiigh  fnr 
us  tiuiny  more,  all  embodying  end  sotting  forth 


the  same  doctrlnesi.  ••  Tl»e«  aitthor  of  the  ♦In- 
stitutes* and  of  tbo  *  ilcdlcal  mid  PhysiologlcaJ 
tJommontarics'  ean  well  ntTord  to  bide  hU  time. 
His  fame  is  secure  It  will  grow  brighter  with 
time,  Tho  profession  will  delight  to  ehtrish  it 
and  to  do  Kim  honor.  They  will  not  allow  a 
single  particle  of  his  just  merits  to  peiishi  or  to 
Imq  appropriated  by  others.  PoiteHty  wilt  vlndU 
cato  all  his  Just  e1slm«  and  assign  bis  rank  among 
tbo  great  minds  of  our  country.  But  few  proper- 
ly apprceiate,  or  are  even  acquatnted  with  the 
esteotof  his  Herculean  latiors.  Kone  but  ilioso 
who  have  labored  in  the  stune  field  can  Justly  es- 
timate the  vast  range  of  his  learning.— C,  A.  L.*^ 


From  the  AnwHean  iiedifeal  OtueUe^  New  York,  June,  1S58, 


"That  the  'Institutes  of  Mc^lldne'  and  the 
^Medical  and  Physiological  Commentartcs*  are 
eharactoriaed  by  great  analyUc  power,  profound 
pblloeriphy,  rare  genius,  iind  nut^nrpfissed  Icam- 
nlng,  no  candid  reader  can  deny  ;  that  they  will 
rank  with  the  foremost  works  in  our  scit>nce,  and 
entitle  tlieir  author  to  a  high  rank  among  the 


greatest  men  in  mcdSctnc,  will  hardly  bo  dU, 
puted.  *  •  In  the  late  Appetidix  to  the  Institutes 
many  important  subjeru  arc  discussed  with  tbo 
u»ual  acotoncss  and  ability  of  the  author.  The 
Index,  of  1T&  psgei,  may  well  be  called  a  I9t4>de| 
index^  as  it  conUTns  a  brief  sammary,  as  It  wen^ 
of  the  entire  worlL.** 
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The  September  Number  of  the  foregoing  joor- 
nftl  coDtauiB  s  fondblo  &nd  triuinphiLUt  itnTcId  of 
thirtoan  pmi*^  ^7  iTofe^or  C  A.  Lce^  in  defence 
of  Frofessor  Pafue*!  cUluia  of  origin  id Uy  ia  olii- 
cLd&tlns  and  ftpplyiag  what  id  designati^t]  as  the 
** eidto-fecietory  fMnctlon  of  the  insnoiiii  tyi- 
ttm"  and  showijig  that  the  tcnu  lt»clf  h**  been 
derlred'  from  ht*  InaUtuttjR  of  M4$dicluc.  We 
qaoia  thfl  follovring; 

**  Dr.  Poinci  dalmat  and  Tcry  Juatlr.  as  may 
be  icen  by  our  extr.ictB,  a  long  priority  In  desig- 
nating the  nervoua  mechanlsn*  throMt'li  ^rhich 
IbfliecrctloDsanapbrtlologlcally ;   "  '     itid 

although  h«  hii4  iioi  thought  it  hite 

to  lodlst  upon  his  priori  tj  in  tho  c  ^  of 

bcstoxtiig  a  iiain«  apoa  the  funcuou,  we  have 
ftho^n  thj&t  he  ingsaafcod  the  v^rj  name  irhSch  la 
n^ir  apparent! f  eotioeded  by  nearly  all  the  med- 
ical p«rt«dlcala  tn  thi«  eou&trf  to  form  tho  only 
oriiginaUty  belonging  to  Dr.  Cntnpb«lL  B<it  what 
ii  alone  of  any  Importance,  Dr,  Pa! no  wa«  not 
oaly  the  ftr«t,  but  itill  th«  only  one  to  carry  the 
*cidto-»ecret<>ry  fu  net  I  an'  and  all  the  phy^o- 
logical  lawa  of  the  ncrvoiu  aystem  Into  patholo- 
gy and  Ui«mp«ulleik  *  *  llut  Dr.  Paino  rvgarda 
tho  ^jtcUO'tterttory  function  of  tho  ncrvona  syv- 
lem  as  a  y«x7  laloor  part  of  tht»  lutluctici?*  of  that 


■ystent^  the  roost  f mporUnt  of  irWrh  ta  Ita  rart- 
Diuly  altcratlTe  effects  apoo  the  otrniile  f 
tIon« ;  or,  in  Uii  own  laogitiasv^  *  in  all  tkm  i 
the  nerrciiu  powv  is  rendered  tUmmiamif  orj 
prtitmnt^  or  aUmttim  to  tOve  ors«iite  9 
and  functlooB,  and  iraTinawly  eR»rgt^tie.  1 

to  the  operatfr  -  - -      -^   -' c  Intensity  1 

•tiddeDneuiri  •  rate,"— jn,  IC 

^'Tliewhole  I  ;  .  xs  bad  it«  orls^Q 

in  a  tDcre  preteniff  vuat  u%»  ^rrj «« a  out  of  a  eamc, 
KjKiU>'iiecrt(ariffimeaon  U  the  magic  wort  wlUfeli 
ia  niade  l»  eagulpb  the  whole  pliUoeesfty  HMt 
euooerat  the  labyiloth  of  the  or^^sitie  Awcf^ 
to  tlwlr  oonnectSoo  with  the  nerroaa  ^ 
But  It  l«  a  word  of  <neb  partial  Unporl  m  i 
convoy  th«  sit  -'  '  -  ,  rcttoo  with  palht 
and  thcrapeir  1  the  eootzaij*  t»  itor- 

pT^w»  tlie  beli'  iimitad  to  (ht  liaUinl 

■tate  of  the  booy.  ii  ai^ropyr^  sit  llw  nediiy- 
f ng  InAuenciM  of  the  nerrotifl  qratcn  span  oq^n^ 
ic  aeaona  and  their  produdv^  whtHhtm  ladiiMA 
by  roincdial  or  morblfie  i^ate:  and  ~ 
proprtAtencaii  of  the  lerm,  b^ond  ttt  1 
ioloflcat  Import  may  readily  bo  wma  • 
one  attompt  its  hitroductloii  into  ijiy  of  lfe«  | 
ologicAl  or  thempetitleal  branclie«  of  Dn  PUiMfi 
JnstltutCfi  of  Medicine.'* 


From  the  Vir^nia  3f<edical  Journal^  J0I7,  ISC^ft. 


when  miedlcine  <>Tpccijint^  waA  nsotft  iHflflip&iftf 
he  Htill  advocated  bloofi-lrtting  and  tbe  a^adsii 
iBtntkm  of  romedioe  on  tho  heroie  ^lao— wb«a 
lieblg,  Thompfon,  and  l^hnaann  imltA  Itt  l«  ' 
Ing  the  student  thmngh  the  attriMtlTe  imv  " 
tioua  and  pl&iixiblo  theorfcs  of  . 
Dr.  Paine  •till  gallantly  defend*  tlie  < 
Uichat  and  the  Titalial*  againat  aU  eoi 
chanrei  boldly  and  eifcctively  upon  Cbe  1 

(Tp-ifi-.-irii-'   Tfliil-a  iif  thn   ^inrrirtr-«i|   T-i 


"  la  tlieee  degeztenite  days^  when  all  m  en  bow  to 
the  iway  of  publie  opinion,  and  are  more  prone^ 
alaa,  to  be  rnled  by  policy  than  to  follow  the 
guidjuioe  of  i«aso«i  and  Jadzmeat ;  In  theao  Utter 
d&ys—irhen  the  voice  of  the  people  is  tho  Toicc 
of  God,  we,  at  least,  should  not  withhold  our 
praiae  lh>m  him  who  fears  not  to  stem  the  ctir- 
nnti  of  popular  opinion,  and  who  strUces  a  bold 
blow  in  dtifenBe  of  the  rig'ht.  However  wo  may 
wonder  at  hii  bardibood.  and  hesitate  to  fplb* 
his  rash  example,  we  Involtmtjirily  admire  thla 
uncoiuproraiiing  devotion  to  hia  own  doctriuea, 
and  roHpect  th€  courage  wo  are  too  timid  to  lull* 
late,  Tiiu  author  of  the  woslt  wc  haTo  now  un- 
der consldoftition  i*  cmpUiiticiilly  luich  a  man  aa 
we  have  endoavoired  to  describe.  At  a  period  In 
the  history  of  n&cdlclne  when  tho  mind  of  the 
profeaaloa  la  rannlng  like  a  torrent  under  the 
g^nldance  of  AndraK  IjOiita,  and  the  other  brill- 
iant leaders  of  the  pathological  anatomists.  Into 
tho  humoral  theory  of  disease — when,  too,  tho 
reaction  against  the  heroic  school  of  tnedlrino 
had  nadied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  favor  the 
rise  and  temporary  lucoeas  of  the  infitiitesimdl 
dogma,  and,  more  important  thau  all— when  the 
progreas  of  organk  chemistry  hi  aLartllng  the 
mlnda  of  men  with  Ita  bold  innovatlen.*  and 
brilliant  theories  In  physiology  and  pathology^ 
It  was  Llien  that  Dr.  B>Uityn  Paine*  almost  alone, 
with  nothing  to  support  him  save  hisfiidomltablo 
energy,  hla  great  learning,  and  bis  Intrepid  heart. 
Blood  up  before  the  medical  worid  In  defense  of 
the  waning  flohool  of  vital  phyaiolngiats  and  the 
time^houored  soUdlsm  of  i^tahl  and  Huuter — 

Fnm  the  American  Jcntmal  <\f  the  3(edical  SHentm,  Fbllad^apbia,  Joly»  IS^ 

*'  Dr.  Paiue'a  Institutes  of  Medicine  present* 
throughout  ample  <»vid'»i>ce  of  the  gen*ml  erudi- 
tion of  ila  author,  his  habits  of  cloae  fnvestigii- 
tlon,  and  bis  intimate  acquaintance  with  Tho 
itibjoctj  of  which  he  treaia,  and  n^ith  tho  vleira 
OotBrtatnod  by  olht-ra  In  respect  to  them.  A  de- 
gree  of  originally  and  independence  of  thotipht 
pervades  all  his  teachings,  wheth4»r  thems  liave 
reff'renoe  to  the  vital  conditions  and  functions  of 
the  hnmaa  organism,  the  taws  by  whirh  thtv  nm 
ffovemod,  or  to  tho  nature,  causea.  antl  tondm- 
dee  of  diaeue;,  sad  the  curative  nj*»asuros  by  the 
agency  of  which  this  may  be  beat  conducted  to  a 
nvomblo  termination, 

**Tlie  Inptituteiof  Mediduo  aa  presented  hy  Dr. 
Paine,  whetlier  we  reeetre  them  as  trap,  or  rx-Jeot 
them  at  lalse,  are,  nevertheless,  boaod  upoti  a 


^'/abnnffi- 
cftytbat 

f  noeqiial 
jtiaJabD- 

to 

t  has  emanated 
■rifu^  wiih  «n 


In  America  who  won 

war  for  so  lon^  a  tlm 

Ity;  and  althn--' 

our  readers  h 

bla  vaHr>»B  h 

him  to  do  jii 

wo  will  point  ; 

from  his   f-eri 

amount  of  h 

P'm-tr  of  rp*i 

IVe  can  not  li  i  oif 

gnmud  traveii'ii  uyn   u\    mih  itju  >uii  *tM>i^oV 

and  we  may  point  him  out  to  the  yonng  In  th» 

profeaiion  ua  a  noble  example  of  what  may  ha  so 

compliahed  by  those  who  will  Imitate  hia  lodns- 

try  and  perseverance  after  lmowledg«.** 

The  August  Number  of  the  forcf^tn^  Joamat 
contains  the  able  mrUde  to  which  rcfersnoe  la 
made  under  our  extract  from  tho  titw  ! 
ahiro  Joujiial  of  Medicinci 


truly  pMlo^sopbleal  tnvcstigatloll, 

tho  aocnmulaied  light  deirf rod  Uroa  %km  « 

tions.  experiments,  and  ntmrntm^^  of  1 

and  contemporary  autharitlaB»  of  tiMk  pli, 

pathology,  and  tLerapeulica  of  the  h&^aa  I 

jo<t. 

It  i«,  we  confcas,,  somewhat  cb««mic  to  B4af 
with  one  of  the  high  IntcUectunt  endowsasBle  of 
l>r.  Paine,  whn,  ,it  thi'  present  day^  wltsci  tlie 
dodrineaof  [ir  i  ithob^^aAa,  and  flwer* 

npErutiata  are  :  i;  into  matetiiillam — 

when  the  oriT'  1  ^,  at  least,  of  the  1 

mill  organism  ft:v  uU  ixitirred  to  a  lnon^  1 
cation  of  the  aamo  action  and  remction  wKic^l 
cur  in  bniti*  matU'r,  has  snilictent   eogra^al 
raise  his  voice  tn  defease  of  tho  vlt^lty  of  Ch* 
aystem ;  la  reoognltloii  of  the  fact  that  oar  or* 
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r  fans  are  huUt  tip  &n(l  tnftinlainod  In  a  benlthfiil 

eondiUon  for  the  rcgiiljtr  pttrformaTice  of  their 

appropriate  f^inctions  by  «  pHuclvIe  which  we 

[  denonilniite  life,  und  by  wtitch  the  lUftteriiLl  ele- 

I  nicnU  of  tlic  aciinial  drganisni  ai>>  ^nioeit  iiitirvi- 

[  1y  reinovtjic]  fmrn  out  thu  control  of  tho^o  nierely 

|fhytiG&l  IftW*  to  wbicb,  &s  dead  matter,  thej 

voulil  neoeaaarilf  b«  8ubject«>!. 

J      "We  eooiWerthe  trcatiae  to  bo  one  weli  wortby 

I  #f  an  attentive  stiady  on  tbe  part  of  every  ad* 

[  fimoed  atadcnt  add  practltlonor  of  medicine,  to 

'  wtioM  notice  we  eameRtly  recommend  it,     Al- 

tboiigh  far  rrom  bobis  iticKned  to  ttidtirffe  ihts  iw- 

cn  racy  of  every  doctrine  advanced  by  tbe  autlacir, 

nor  tba  ciiala  of  reasoning  by  which  he  atterapta 


Ita  fupi>ort,  wo  are,  neverthelcsa,  convinced  that 
])li  prelection  a,  from  the  amount  of  truth  aet 
forth  ill  lUein,  and  the  vitality  by  which  lh«y  ara 
pervaded,  if  they  do  not  acttial'ly  c^nviiy  iouod 
view*  on  cvei7  thing  that  rclatea  to  the  philoto- 
phy  of  medicine,  can  not  fail  to  lead  at  least  to  a 
rorrcct  basis  for  the  cstablliihtncTit  of  cuch  viow^fu 
The  strong  ccmsqrvative  predSicctloni  of  Dr. 
Paine,  which  induce  him  to  subject  every  new 
obwrvation  ami  theory  in  mediclDe  to  the  Bever^ 
cet  fieratliiyt  and  to  refuse  Ua  admission  until 
poflttirely  eatahllshed,  can  have  no  ether  than  a 
favorable  infltwnce  upon  bit  read  en,  by  tciirhlng 
them  to  he  pro^rf^titKi  only  In  the  road  of  pari- 
tivc  lmth.--D.  F.  C." 


Prom  the  North  Amariean  Medico^Chirurgiml  Review^  September,  1858. 


"No  one  ean  read  tlic  htttitute*  pf  Medicine 

without  bluing  fxUcd  with  reapi^t  and  even  ad- 

tnlmtlon  for  the  profound  erudition,  tbe  pafna^ 

tak^Df^  and  Aptiiniatlic  rcufarch,  «.Tid  the  laborious 

trfloctlon  exlithited  bo  abundantly  In  Its  pagea. 

With  cmrcful  and  discriminating  hand  a  Dr.  Palfio 

I  lias  gatherf'd  tt>gfithDr,  irmu  the  mriUngft  of  liotb 

I  Uw  earlic?r  and  contemporary  physio  I  ocista,  tbe 

••1lHtner<>u»iinport*nt  fact-ii  nnd  dcUils  wiilclK-on- 

■titata  the  gubj«;t-mntter— the  emtio  mate  Hal — 

so  li*  spftak,  of  \\U  favorite  science,  and  arranptd 

and  huilt  them  up  lnt>  a  fitnt^ly  edifice — the  In- 

ttittitlonei  Medlcina!' — whoso  great  comcr-skmca 


are  Pbytloio^yT  Pathology,  and  Tb«rapenti« 
We  conchtde  our  remarks  by  eamefltty  rocoro- 
mending  )iis  worlc  to  the  careful  jiemaal  and 
study  of  every  one  interested  in  physiology, 
vnhetbcr  in  Itt  aspect  of  a  pure  or  an  applied  sci- 
ence. The  breadth  and  comprvheneiveness  of 
manycf  itado<:1rinea,  the  great  questions  in  which 
It  aboiin{l!<,  and  tlie  consummate  skill  am!  leam- 
tng  with  which  thc?e  are  tjetU'j'nlly  trc*tcd,  Rtamp 
it  oa  a  valunble  tr^^atlsio  which  (thoutd  find  a  place 
In  every  phlloAnphErul  library  and  bo  confiulted 
by  every  phj-sicfun  who  pt-actlcci'  his  professlen 
as  a  science  and  not  as  an  otnpyricai  art" 


From  the  Medical  and  Surffital  Uffwrttr,  Philadelphia,  May,  1SS8. 


**  Dr.  Falne  pivcs  »<«  two  very  roplons  Indexes 
and  an  Appendix  to  his  Iu»tiluU's  of  Medicine, 
and  we  find  throughout  the  work  constant  refer- 
encen  frofli  pag«  to  pagti  to  facilitate  the  task  of 
the  stadenl  in  acq itl ring  a  complete  kngwlcdgo 
of  every  BiifijreL  Finally,  as  a  postoeript,  he  de* 
tailji  In  full  what  he  eUdios  as  hit  own,  and  we 
think  we  can  not  de  belter  than  lay  hie  claims  be* 
fore  our  rt^aders, 

"  In  bis  I'reface  to  th!s  fourth  edition  Dr  Paine 
■ays:  *Thl»work,  originally  published  in  IS-lT, 
rematna  without  chtinge,  as  the  author  haa  seen 
ne  reaeen  fco  modify  any  of  hla  docLrlnca.'  Hut 
In  hia  Appendix  he  doen  ample  Justice  to  all  sub« 
■eqoeat  dJaeoverlcs  in  physiology  and  cbumiairy. 


lie  saya  :  "  WhntcTer  may  have  been  Fub#e- 
Qwcnlly  dlsclosfd  in  physiology  and  chemistry  is 
es2»entialty  in  harmony  with  all  that  the  author 
IncoriMjralcd  in  the  foundAtii.>n  upon  which  hla 
Institutes  are  erected,  and  placea  them  beytrnd 
the  probability  of  being  mtscb  invalidated.  In 
his  diseusidon  <tt  organic  ehemistry  as  applied 
to  physiology,  pathology,  and  tberapeuticiv  it  la 
evidont  that  he  eould  ngt  doubt  thatthli  iiiTa- 
nion  upon  medicine  would  prove  ephemera],  and 
that  the  chemist  weuld  soon  retreat  Into  tl&a  ap- 
propriate field  of  nature.' 

"lie  reviews  very  thorotighly  all  the  evidence 
connected  with  this  statement,  and  certainly 
shows  good  logical  rtiaioas  for  bia  viewa" 


From  the  Charle9ttm  (S,  C.)  JfedKeoI  JcrtOTUiI  cmd  Eieciew^  July,  ISSS. 


"  Few  men  have  labored  more  constantly,  more 
eameatly,  and  with  more  »inglene«s  of  {uirposu 
than  the  venerable  and  latmed  author  whose  Into 
edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  now  lies  be- 
fore u#.  *  •  The  arrangeincnt  of  the  work  Is  ox* 
ceedlngly  systematic  and  satisfactory.  Step  by 
step  the  reader  is  led  on  fmm  the  study  of  tht" 
fuQctlans  aa  they  cxiat  In  healtti  to  the  cauAcs  and 
eonaequeaees  of  their  derangement,  and  to  thiii 
mcthodet  of  treatment  adapted  Lit  them, 

"  Professor  pBinc*B  stylo  la  at  once  vigorous, 
bold,  and  clasairaiL  l^tatlng  in  few  words  the 
thought  which  lie  would  convey,  he  doea  a»  in 


■nch  a  manner  aa  not  to  allow  U  aoon  to  be  ef- 
faced, lliawrltlngii  are  every  where  character- 
Izod  hy  perspicuity  and  tenieoeet  \  and  if  his 
meaning  is  not  undemtocNl  (as  may  often  hap> 
l^eu)  it  is  not  dii<'  to  fho  fiiulty  eipreasion  of  It, 
but  to  the  fact  that  he  dtrala  with  atihjects  of  great 
depth  and  difliculty  of  comprehension — beyond 
the  span  of  niauy  minds,  ab-jTu  the  riach  of  all, 
tinlefs  close  attention  and  undeviatlug  thonght 
Ijo  given  to  their  atudy.  TIte  reader  may  at  flrat 
liiid  M)me  diillrulty  tn  ft;illow|ng  the  writer,  but 
ho  will  soon  l>(>can)C  accustomed  to  hia  style,  and 
read  with  Interest  and  facility,''^ 


From  (he  BoMoji  Mudlcat  and  Surr^l  jQumal^  Mny»  1858. 


"  One  eta  not  lUI,  in  reading  Dr.  Paine^a  Instl- 
ttitcs  of  Medicine,  to  he  struck  with  flio  Immen^ 
industry  of  tbe  author,  with  his  originality,  and 
with  his  oonsistency ;  and  if  we  must  differ  fmm 
him  In  some  of  his  vlewe.  we  do  ao  with  the  diffi- 
dence duo  to  a  learned  andeoo»ci*?ntrou!» teacher." 

In  a  auhse<juent  Number  <Jiilv  2'Jlh|  It  is  said 
by  *'  W.  E.  C."  of  Dr.  Palne*8  Medical  and  Phys- 
iological Commentarica: 

"  The  first  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Palno  that  arresta 
tisis  the  solid,  methodical  manner  in  which  ho 
plantBhimf;eirathiBwork — tbe  thorough  (ipfom^ 
which  ho  cstabilp»hes  for  blmaelf  before  be  grap- 
plea  with  hiA  siilvjeet-matter.  You  feel  aasEired 
of  this  in  th«  first  tvn  Ilnea  you  read.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  any  trltlhig  affiitr^  you  are  at  once 


convinced.  It  is  a  brawny  stadent  of  the  old 
v«ry  old  isort  you  hnve  got  Into  companionahJp 
with,  and  if  you  wish  to  keep  hii  company  you 
muflt  buckle  yourself  closely  to  the  matter  befon 
you,  and  set  youraelf  to  hard  work- 

*'  The  scope  he  has  taken  is  our  next  point  of 
note.  Til  is  i#  not  only  shown  by  all  unions  and 
casual  refen^nces  in  the  tt^xt,  but  the  foot  of  al- 
moAt  every  page  In  tlie  book  haji  q notation «,  with 
chapter  and  p«C««  fro«»  apparently  every  work 
that  can  poaslhly  lUuatrate  the  subject  or  enfi>rce 
the  waiter's  views,  including  not  only  accredited 
hooka,  magaalnes,  and  monograph  a  in  our  pro- 
fcaa|on«  but  those  from  every  walk  of  literature, 
giving  OB  a  high  opinion  of  the  authur'a  cnttiva* 
tian  of  pttrKuita  too  often  neglected  by  medical 


esMe,  limply  to  fct  n*T  as 

of  tU<»ro«»*reh  of  ti  \\- 

lurtr»Uoni  eltbcr  of  I.  Uio 

peculUj'  view  of  U  Uktn  by  VUo  wrjiUir,,  or  of  tbe 
lucntid  tcmperatD(?r)t  of  the  time  iti  which  the 
doctrim^  '•''  'f*  ''•nwene  wa*  first  proponndcd. 
In  dbfn-  not  lliat  of  tt  aciolSst,  by  a 

DTCAt  iL  "lorough  and  itn.»t»g  ^-boUr, 

from  B  V  . ,.  :  vclth  whom  Btrerscth  and  tv- 

ftpshinent  may  Uj  derived,  cvoo  If  dififereiact!  of 
oplniv^n  should  exUt  fttid  rt-mftln  »it«r  U^ 

"A*  wo  bfcvfl  add,  U  is  impouiblo  lo  rcvkw 
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here  such  m  work  at  Dr.  Pb1b«'s,  Intt  «•  i 
give  an  tde*  of  aoiuo  of  itc  conbefilv  Ac,  ^€l 

'*  A  IHtteitaUaa  on  the  lllppoer»U«  aiut  An^ 
tomicul  Scboula.  sad  «notiier  on  tii«  wrltlsfs wf 
LduIc,  coticlade  tbfi  seocmd  Tolume  TUf*  \mmI 
r«Hper  la  aj  remftrkaUe  ftod  »«  ehAraclrristic  a« 
any  thlnj^  in  llie  two  ▼olnmea ;  of  mn4  in  it«*lf  it 
6how«  fully  tUe  scope,  power,  uid  rariiity  of  Uta 
echolATly  Author.  We  wiU  uot  «<niiibc»t  B|K»fi 
Ut  bat  mnicslly  rvcomropnd  i^  cx-nimal  r»f  ii.  citil 
in  n'liim  for  our  good  «dt^ii  lo 

wntch  the  countenances  of  <-  in 

wtll  eugajgud  lu  tbe  recreaUu.^ 


From  £Ae  iroftfr«ai  Mfdieai  CJironieUy  September,  18CS9L 


**  No  one  can  pemM  ihtatt  voluioea  of  Dr.  Paine 
(tho  In«titutca  ftnd  Comn»entartea)  without  being 
forcibly  imprcwed  with  the  rait  mmottnt  of  eru- 
dition diapiayed  bj  tbo  learned  Author.  Every 
pa|pe  heara  wttncaa  to  an  extent  of  remding  and 
reteareh  really  aorpriAlng.  It  is  not  only  the 
Btiandftrd  medicftl  work  a  in  Tarfotia  laii^agrt^a 
tbst  be  baa  consoltcd,  but  periodical  Utemttiro 
baa  been  Iborougbly  rannteked  to  diarorcr  ogw 


tbougbta,  trutha,  and  expcrimenia  lA  MLpyefl  tt 
and  bearing  upon  Ibe  peculiar  Tiewa  ba  advaaflia 
**  As  we  agree  In  tbe  main  with  tfaevflallali^  at> 
though  differing  from  tbew  in  aoiiM  rwi^lCta.  u4 
uA  we  admit  the  vast  Importaacw  of  nwfh  dial  bl 
tanght  by  the  xooHchemiata,  we  aball  codaaver  tg» 
f^ve  our  readera.  In  as  few  word*  «i  fMiHtblc,  f 
V  lew  wo  take  of  life.** 


From  ths  Ihtfalo  M€dieol  Jmtmal  and  RtvUnff^  September,  1BS6. 


"Tbe  Ttudtutof  of  Medicine  flret  aaw  tbe  llgbt 
at  a  liine  when  the  humoral  and  cheuilcail  doc- 
trines of  life  were  Id  Uio  ascendancy,  and  when 
Titalifm  was  scouted  aa  an  ob«olut<j  rviic  of  by- 
gone agca.  But  »ow,  when  the  opinion  begins 
▼ety  generaliy  lo  prerall,  that  tbe  pb}icieal  doe- 
trluet  cf  life  will  not  suffice  for  tbc  Batlafactory 
solution  of  tbeYaiied  phenomena  of  organic  be- 
in^^io  heattb  and  dlaeaae,  nor  for  Uio  explanation 
of  the  moduM  t/penmiH  cfrrmfdUt^  there  Is  erU 
dnotlT  a  eommeaeliig  reaction  In  favor  of  tbe 
doelrviM  of  TtlaUsm  ;  and  this  work,  and  the 
^  OofnmeiBtaHcV  of  our  anthor,  hefrla  to  be 
•ongbt  forwii'  This  most  be  greatly 

rtatlfying  to  i  ho^  with  far-reaching 

forctiffht,  saw  .  ,  that  a  s^^Ktem  of  med- 

ical phlloaophy,  Uaa^d  on  tbe  laws  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  could  not  rtand  wben  ttrougbt  lo  tho 
test  of  obserratioQ  and  experiment.  Oa  reading 
tho  '  Instltntea,*  we  can  not  boi  be  struck  with 
the  admirable  ooiudsteney  of  Ibe  author'a  viewa 
throuehout  the  entire  work.  Tbc  KAme  prlncl- 
plee,  the  same  phlloaopby  fbmn  ''  "i>n 

ami  snbatratum  of  tho  whole,      1  in- 

coasiflteDcy,  no  contradiction,  net  i.m]- 

ow  of  anv  clashing  thmughout  Tii^iiig  up  each 
topic  in  Its  natural  order,  as  each  ttrcocssive  one 
emanates  from^  orilfptu^t  upon,  the  pn>ecdlng, 
there  Is  a  Incld  order  every  where  displayed — a 
chain,  with  no  broken  link.  As  In  a  mstfiemat. 
ical  demon Btration,  each  atep  pneparej  the  way, 
and  is  nstiwery  fbr  tbe  su cooed Sn^,  The  deui- 
onstration  pToeecda  with  logical  eiactne«a  and 
nnbraken  aeqoenee,  till  the  cottdasion  n:«ta  on  a 
baste  imprtgnable  as  tnith  itself, 

*^  As  the  author  truly  remnrkw,  this  la  tbe  first 
effort  that  hat  been  made  to  tin>«4Eit  thf  natural 
rrlatlona  of  thn  whole  snbj  '  itnies  of 

medicine^  itirludtttx  phy^i  .iffy,  and 

thempeuticB  In  thar  just  oi ._.         ,    mt  out  the 


affinities,  and  to  exhibit  throogliQol  the  tai^ett- 
ant  taws  and  eaaeoUal  fouadatlocia  of  fIttfiMa  «^ 
to  maintain  throughout  a  conaMeft^  «f  iMi 
and  of  lawa  that  aball  ftamp  tha  wb«l«  aaj 
pKilomphjf  cf  wtedfcifwv  Tola  baa  Imwv  i 
eucoeasfully  aecotnplisbed ;  aAd  tb#  ndl,  I 
Ing,  and  gecdua  displayed  In  lis  aeei 
will  fbrevcr  etamp  tbe  anthor  ia  •  1 
in  our  profeaslon—aa  otMS  of  Om  mat  I 
our  art.  If  the  work  hear  maatOanfi  «f « I 
vef^lal  aapect,  it  was  nnavoidabla  toe 
the  great  design  of  tjie  writer.  A  M, 
Sinn  of  farta*  of  experience,  and  M  l 
doctrines*  would  not  bare  aiiAced.  Il  waa  a«^ 
trntury  to  expose  and  refute  the  erratv  wtth  whUk 
the  sabjtci  waa  environed.^ 

In  an  extended  analyids  of  tbe  woHc,  the  t^ 
viewer  eotera  apon  tbe  autber'a  origiaal  rfcwm  at 
the  nerrotts  iqreteai,  and  more  jimettfeally  ■#  | 
the  **  exdto-teerHorY  eyilem,**  slMvlaiglhiil  a 
the  term  tts«tf  was  derived  from  vftttan  of 
aa  early  as  lUt^  but  that  be  nf«ff*i«d  E  M  4 
a  email  part  6f  the  influeiiceacnftMl  iKrea 
same  system  of  nervet,  aiad  qoolaa  the  i 
ettcusivcty  to  this  eifeet  **No  aomf*  mgi 
lie  viewer,  '^csn  read  Dr.  Paii]e*s  tHfilittBI^ 
00 1  being  taUf  fied  t]»  t '  errUt  ata^mnf  11  «Tery 
where  comprehended  In  what  fa  «et  lorflh.  aa  t» 
tbe  generat  organic  influeseea  9f  nUn  aellsiff. 
Tbe  grand  doctrine  ts  again  and  «£»!■  nilaMiad 
in  every  part  of  tbe  work^  aa  on  p«C*  tO***  Ai& 

*'It  isnot  tor>iniie)i  torlalmfor  auraslkercMi 
countryman  that,  with  unvtii7Ma»«d  acnMB  mt^ 
alulirr.  In-  hu^  Atnndantly  esbtllUbed  ttm  1 
ti  '  Mil»  is  rondaelad  fagr  I 

ir  i.rt,buttb4t  it  iarene 

it  ,  «'»lly,    patb<k1Cf(ialfy, 

tbe  rape  htiCttiiy,  by  nrOoz  aclioll  of  Ibe  tiV 
system.'^ 


I\vm  ths  Southern  Medical  <m^  Surgu^l  Jimmoil^  Augusta,  Ga.,  Aitgul,  tSSSl 


"Of  all  Am*' ■H- ""—  "~-    '■-"  ^    ~"rc 

Indefatigable  I 

and  the  work^J  ry 

or  111  Strops,  ujapiaV  Oi  gj^Aivx-  uUOUIiii    «M    n.r«ri«- 

iqg  Chan  va  And  ttulelite  both  tho  |M»itu  tt^  and 
ComraaBtadea  of  tlili  perbape  vmmI  nc«ndi  tc  vf 
American  aothonL  On  opening  any  of  his  works 
we  may  be  satd  t«>  be  at  once  ^lool  in  a  »ea  of  er- 
odttion/  and  hla  eopfoua  niferenoea  to  tbe  anthon 
of  every  country  and  trtry  languace  atteat  his 
familiarity  with  the  general  literature  of  the 
acieuce.  *  •  In  an  ag«  when  II  amoral  ism  and 
OrRanic  Cbemlatty  are  threatening  to  dlAplare  all 
other  ^irws  of  pbysiotogieal  and  pathological  ac- 


tion, this  work,  beetmm  it  la  wHm  hi  ftarlHT^i 
Aiid  soUdiirti,  must  exert  a  meal  aalniaty  bila> 
ciico  upon  the  history  of  the  nie4 leal  efinUm  of 
the  present  and  tho'^'  -  -  -  raU«a.  It  fe^ 
q  ulrea  no  half-way  a  i«wwr  of  awrv- 

ouj  aetioa  to  gain  ii  ;  but  be  «bo 

won  Id  advocate  Ua  luitiiiM^iLicu  »>»  ay,  aa  t>r.  raloa 
doen.  mast  be  aa  Htm  and  uacom|n«aaliliiig^  «a  ba 
has  b^en  tl»ma$;hoQt  the  eoaprebmtho  woTb  b» 
f-r  -  "*---»  edition  hai  ' 
*!  I  carfiL    Ai 

at  trnhaueea  tbo  i^abiJa  i 

Vuiiini"-,    ani]    itiif"*:*   well  tbO  ] 

ijidu«try  of  ibc  author.'* 
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l^r&m  Ute  31ernphi*  ^fedical  Ilteordtr  (Tctm,)*  MftTclif  185d. 

thcmppulicA,  ithubeeo  the  dlitSngalshtng: merit 
of  tlifs  writer  always  Lo  keep  RtrndUy  before  hit 
jDiniJ  tliB  fvrobubk"  ifitluuijcfl  of  refle*  norvftui  »c- 
tioti  In  tbe  producllon  of  tbo  phenomena  b«  may 
he  treating  of.  *  *  Eopccinlly  fiu  ha  Kcquirc^l 
well- won  tatirels  hj  tUe  nm  ht)  has  tuu<1u  of  tlilJ 
piiaclplo  in  the  eintrovorsywlth  tbo  mere  chnm- 
fail  tbt)orle»  upon  which  Hie  induci^co  of  Uch\tt 
wu  leading  men  ta  ground  all  oxpl«natlotii  of 
rital  or  even  mental  iiroces^i." 


"'AU  prxiae,  we  aay,  to  t^ioie  paLbologfita,  wltli 
Profewsor  Paine  at  the  head  of  Ibera,  who  bo  lonu 
anil  to  tiblj  kept  aJlvo  tbo  antlcifiation  that  it 
WII0  through  tb«  reacdona  of  various  departtuentg 
of  the  nervouN  organ l£atloa»  one  tm  the  otUct, 
that  patliologlca]  and  phyaiolo^^lcal  itympathy  re- 
sulted. *  •  In  America  m  earlier  or  more  »©du- 
loDS  Inborcrinthiji  l^eld  ran  l>o  ]H)lntied  out,  aa  v€ 
think,  than  ProfcMar  [*iaiine;  whether  didcoBtkig 
the  prU>ciplcs  of  pfttholggy,  cr  physiology*  or 


From  the  N(uhmlle  Monthly  Record  (Tenn.),  September,  tSfiS. 


After  conimending  th<^  MedieftI  and  Physiolog- 
ical ConimeutarifUv  ProfeMor  Wright  rcnmrka 
that : 

**Il  la  in  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  that  the 
great  prlnclplea  of  idt*!  phyalologr  and  pathol- 
ogy  nro  broadly  and  •yiitonmtlca.lly  Rtutcd.  It 
would  bo  hnpovibk  for  ua^if  we  had  much  moro 
Hpaco  IbAn  wc  hare,  to  give  any  thing  liko  a  tsai* 
iafactory  analysis  of  this  profounrl  and  Incstiina- 
bio  work.  Wo  will  nnly  aay  that  if  onr  wliolo 
system  of  medical  philosophy  t)a«  escaped  being 


overwhelmed  by  the  confldent  dogniAn  of  the 
chemieal  school ;  if  wo  have  learnisd  to  look  for 
perverted  force*  rather  than  vitiuttTd  tniitcrlal  in 
pathology;  if  our  yonngc-r  wHtt^rs  ace  more  of 
tho  nervci  la  dhewed  and  hcallby  action  and 
Icct  of  fcmienti  and  catalyseji  thitn  they  dir]  a 
few  years  ago,  then  he  who"  deBire«  to  assign  the 
palm  to  him  who  wieJdc^  the  aword  while  thcro 
were  Doni^  to  aland  by  him,  ahonld  cu»t  a  glance 
back  at  the  CummentarieKand  Instltiitea  of  Miuv 
tya  Paine  before  pronouncing  his  decision.*' 


Frmn  the  XaghvilU  JmtmtU  of  Medicine  <tnd  Sftrgciy,  Jnly,  1888. 


*'  Thi^  tnstlltite«  of  Mt'diclne^  the  Meilieal  and 
Physio  logical  Commentarlea,  nn»l  tvMaya  on  VU 
Liillty  and  Hetncdtat  Agents,  arc  the  titles  of  sonio 
of  the  works  which,  have  obtalDed  for  Dr.  Mar- 
tyn  Falne  the  welt-earned  name  of  the  grreat  New 
York  Physlologlat.  The  first  of  th<'se  is  a  work 
nf  no  onilinsr^'  merit,  filled  with  the  marks  of 
profound  scholarship  and   genuine  philo^phy, 


covering  the  entire  field  of  mcdfcinc,  and  teach- 
ing it  as  a  hannunirnin  whoh;.  *  *  We  can  con6- 
dontly  recommend  the  Instittites  aa  a  Lrcasiirv 
of  ieamiug  and  luvaiuabic  Cyciuptrdia  t>f  mt<df<^ 
c»l  knowledge^  well  cali'Mlnlcd  t^  l»  ad  the  stu- 
dent lat<»  paths  of  logical  Inftructinn  and  hnbita 
of  sound  reaffoningt  as  well  as  Instmctlng  htm  in 
medical  science.*' 


Ft  mi  th0  New  Ifampshirt  JowtioI  ef  Medkim,  Jiity,  19^^. 


*'It  would  be  inip<«  hl-i  to  r^rlew  this  Im- 
mense ttook  in  teas  thiiu  one  hundred  pages.  It 
Is  a  monument  of  th*)  lettrriing-  and  industry  cf 
lU  anthor,  and  ts  full  of  valuable  facta  and  prof- 
lt*hlc  suiBS^'stiona." 

The  Aui^ust  Number  of  th<*  (wme  periodical 
copies  from  the  Vir^nia  Jifti/itxii  Jourttal  am 
ahki   elaborates   nod  thorough  defensu  of  Dr. 


Paine  against  tho  mian^prcsentatlnns  of  an  En- 
glish Be  viewer^  with  the  following  profstory  re- 
mark: **No  apcihiKj  i*  n<'ccs»ary  f^^^o<t:upyine 
onr  pages  with  Ihia  long  articl<>.  The  jnstlcc  of 
thft  views  here  eipn^sdcdt  lioth  in  rulatlon  te  Dr. 
Paine' s  works  and  the  English  reviewer  will  bu 
apparont  to  alL'* 


Frtrm  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Mtdiml  and  Snrffieal  JoumaU  SeptembeA  165S. 

{HTw  worthy  of  the  most  thorongU  investigation. 
•  •  Notwithstanding,  however,  our  great  re«p<»ct 
for  the  author  of  these  works,  we  do  not  desire 
to  bo  undcrKtood  as  commltttn^  onmelves  to  hfs 
views,  being,  a»  he  i*,  Ui*i  peculiar  defender  in 
this  tountry^  of  what  wc  conceive  lo  \w  tas  we 
nnderstAnd  them)  tiie  erroneous  doctriu us  of  Sol- 
id Ism  and  VlUlbm." 


**  In  these  works  (the  Institotcs,  Commenta- 
ries, Ace.),  are  embodied  the  views  of  ono  of  the 
niofft  laborious  and  learned  medical  philosophen 
of  this  or  any  other  country  upon  tho  complicated 
theode*  in  phy§lologj%  pathology,  and  therapeu- 
tics, in  rcftdrenoeto  the  ^mat  prihrlpltm  snd  laws 
of  orgunle  being.  *  '  We  commend  their  contents 
Id  the  most  decided  manner^  as  in  the  highest  de- 


From  the  College  Journal  ef  Mtdieal  Seicnce^  Cincinnati  (O.^tfaly,  1S5S. 


thinker.     We  think,  in  recomracndlng  the  bocik 
to  our  roader*^t})Ht  wc  are  conferring  upon  thej 
»  per^omal  favor." 


'*fIowpver  much  we  may  differ  with  the  au- 
thor uittm  some  points,  w*}  f^til  that  the  /apfiffw|fs> 
contains  a  mine  of  knowledge  within  {t!>elf,  anil 
bears  the  imprint  of  llio  close  student  and  original 

From  the  OgUthorpe'iiedinal  and  Snrgkal  Jc/umed^  Savannah  (Ga.),  Jtme  and  August,  1858, 

**  This  work  enjoys  c<»Iehrity  amoojc  the  gr»d-  1  written  In  thi«  country  bax  fallen  ut»dcr  our  ob- 

natei  of  the  Unlvertily  of  New  York,  and  has  ^  serration^  to  which  tho  terms  tenmn'  and  ahU 

Ijct:n  rnvombly  recched  by  the  profession  gener-    could  be  more  appropriately  applied  rhiui  lo  this 


% 


iilty 

The  same  Jonmal  says  of  fUr  Pnine't  Medical 
and  Fhijfdfsiiajical  Commmiarif4  that  **  No  work 

Frmn  the  Sem  Orkam  U'tdical  Kewgand  Bwipitnl  Q<U€ttf^  Jtiiy,  1^3, 

*^In  our  iast  number  (which  we  have  not  seen) 
we  noticed  JYofcasor  Paine's  Ifwtituten  qf  Med(* 
rinA,  We  have  now  to  make  our  acknowledg- 
ments of  tite  foroifolng  valuable  work*  (the  Med- 
ical and  Physiological  Commentariflt,  and  £saays 


production  of  the  miod  and  pen  of  its  accom- 
plished author/* 


on  Vitality  and  Modus  Opcrwcdt  of  Itemedles), 
which  are  most  welcome  to  a  place  in  our  library. 
We  only  regret  that  the  tixe  and  objects  of  this 
Jonmal  lireclude  our  giving  a  more  extended 
notice  of  the  whole  of  these  valuable  wcrks." 


Frmn  tht  Peninmidmr  Journal  </  Medldm  and  CatkUeraX  Sdenees^  Detroit,  March*  ISSS. 


*  We  bespeak  for  thla  cataiged  edition  of  the  ] 


ImtitfttM  e^f  Mrdieim  a  hearty  reception  and  a 
studious  reading.'" 


NOTiCES  DY  DISTINGUISHED 
NON-PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALS. 


Tut.  rUfflotiigleal  Artlclea  lis  UiU  work  biTlng  Altncled  uttmttoo  boToiid  the  llnttti  of  the  pro. 
lesiiioQ,  the  following  cxinicU  from  Kotlees  are  aelected  from  dMlagitiriwl  jouituilj  wrkieh  aiv:  nut 
loedica),  but  In  wbkili  the  Nc»ilr«s  were  evideatlj  wtiltea  by  ibwe  who  had  itiuUwd  the  work,  mad 
whlcbf  iberefaref  ctdUhIjt  public  opIiUoti. 


From  the  Xorth  Am^riecm  Hevifw^  AjmII,  lSfl3, 


*^TUt  WMic  efrrrii?  the  rutiiv  gnTUtid  of  ptiy«l> 
fllosyipUlhclQ^.  aiKl  tlicrapcutkC9ji  and^  1%-ieal  In 
afUMgaflMntt  niiuut^  la  tabdlrUioR,  nflUu'Dt  In 
t«rereinee«  lo  other  books,  mad  eootlDiiftllf  refur- 
rlDg  back  And  fonrArd  to  it«  own  pogieiS  )t  cocii<tU 
tutoi  ma  «dnilrable  «7Btvm  of  medieul  Ktlence, 
Thl«  were  ainpl«  pni«D>  But  io  Addition  to  thls^ 
the  tuceeMlvD  tdl^eol*  kto  Imealed  hj  XJ>r.  Ffttoe 
with,  grrat  coodaenew,  Indeed,  bat  wilh  great 
vigor  uid  CKrnuttMMf  with  fVief|uent  orlg^lity^ 


■M  In  a  ptyle  whieh  show*  thnt,  when  his  opflu* 
iarw  coincide  » ith  thcwo  of  atherv^  th?y  uns  yet  Ms 
thrtmgli  til  ft  ladi^itcodcDt  urtioti  of  UIh  owo  mtnd« 
Then,  too,  if  he  ngrecs  vith  no  odo  ebier  b«  ie 
uuifoniily  c€D«Utcat  with  hlnircir,hl«  RiDelnidiinii 
fijilloirlng  le^tlcniitcly  from  hln  prembeB,  uid  hi* 
view*  oci  allied  defuirtnientK  of  frtlcuce  «ir  art  bt»r- 
tng  tokoui  ttmi  Ihoy  b«]ofig  to  Lhe  tfcmo  tyetctu, 
«od  fOit  00  parity  of  r««soa.** 


Fmm  tht  Methodist  Qitartcrty  RevUit,  Aprfl^  1S<I3. 


^'^nf  the  two  pieat  Hchoole^  namely,  the  Chcro- 
Irnl  audi  tlie  VltflT,  Dr  I'atoc  1^  a  leader  if  not  the 
hon'l  uf  thfl  latter;"  **Fn>ni  the  hl^h  thamcfeer 
of  the  cht'miettl  theortntii,  and  the  plaujilhllUy  of 
their  pr^'tcn^louB*  lh(jy  ^eenn^d,  for  a  while,  to 
cany  with  a  ruth  every  thtog  before  thorn.  Mc^- 
tcakl  ncleoce  waa  thai  teDding  to  a  lyatem  of  loif 


theoretic  mntcriali-iti.  Agitlnit  thl«  tomeiit  Ptqn 
feri»or  Paine  hAM  «Uioi]  firm  lu  *  cot  a  mo  nf  Ada- 
mant.'* ^'  Wtial^jvcr  ni»y  Iw  hij  pecukhtrtUca  of 
belief,  all  partis  mcuit  bctr  t^tl  ooy  i'l  bin  learn* 
{Dig,g«aiiiSi,  LadivlJuaJiUy,as.d  pur«  iodcpeadODCO 
of  iiuiid." 


From  the  Amnican  QuaHerly  ChUich  Revieic^  April^  1SC3. 


»*Iij  the  App4?nfliJt  the  Author  atlcRipta  to  dc- 
Tnonitcatti  the  ViibfUiitlv«  exiBt«^Dce  nf  the  Soul 
and  the  Insttnctire  l^odple  upon  phniotogical 
gronodf .    The  denumitratJoD  it  ezceedbglif  able. 


and  refutes  effcctivily,  we  think,  the  ni(iL^ri«tiim 
of  (ho  day,  t>y  «rhldi  iufidcls  would  rob  the  «oul 
of  tbi  ImmorUlUy.** 


From  the  Botton  Itntfte^  March,  1$03. 


"Its  »trone  point*  are  a  broad  and  thorough 
treatment  of  the  whole  ideace  of  phyi^folopy, 
patholcey*  mod  therapeutlen ;  a  ttundy  conviction 
of  the  BonnditeH  of  ita  potithvna;  a  clfsar  undcr- 
•taiidingofthfloppr>i{ngt|ie<^rief :  and  a  vlspitntiv 
"^c,  condAe,  and  unflinching  fity1«  of  wdting/* 


^''In  a  labored  iupplrmentary  dLweriatlon  ho 
contend!!  with  great  cogency  for  the  dl«tiD«t  rx- 
iftteuc«  and  tm  mortality  of  the  aout,  agalnat  tbu 
rnaterialickt^  and  all  who,  confounding  reason  wiUt 
in-tliwt,  puih  ua  dovrnward  toward  KnoOitla- 
tion." 


Frum  th«  Nifve  York  Ecfntn^  Po$t^  Angnat  a,  l^flS. 


**  r>T.  Paint's  worlta  urr  of  the  highest  order  of 
medical  schotanhlp.  The  vdume  before  n.*  n*- 
qiLircj  no  praliW.  It  la  a  moit  valiiablo  magazlna 
^•f  therapeutical  leleiMet,  eunialnin^,  m  it  do^m, 
the  rcsuila  of  tborongb  In vcatf gallon  which  are 
here  carefully  dljeoiled  and  applied*  The  learn- 
ed aathor  dLacardu  utterly  any  dependence  apon 
OTfranlo  chemistry  for  the  proeecation  of  phytio- 
logtcal  or  pathologie.\1  re^eareh.  and  provoa  bia 
podtiona  by  quotatlona  ftom  Ix>hmann. 


*'Tbo  njorti  nirloMS  chaiitcr,  for  mptapbi^l* 
ciana,  will  tie  found  In  the  Appendix,  whirn  Dr» 
l^lno  huA  cmb*:t«^iod  an  osiay  on  the  *Sotd  and 
Imttinc^  phyidcally  diitiogui»hcd  from  ntaterial- 

"  Many  of  the  pofitiomt  tak^n  by  T>t.  Pain*  are 
ortglnial  with  him.  Jfe  1»  a  phynlriao  of  nxtraor- 
dlaary  atininnieniB;  and  hi^  wo^kii  havo  been 
libendly  copied  from  al  hiuno  and  abrciad.'* 


From  (he  AVw  Vttrk  Ikdlif  TVmM,  rebmary  T,  IWML 


U 


*'^Profe«or  Paino'a  TjuHtutfM  (if  Mf*Ueine  are 
hiwrd  on  btttadi  an-l  promin^'nt  prloclplea  of  Na- 
ture,*' '^  'SniidlFm  and  vlull^m,*  the  book  opens, 
'will  form  thft  bulK  of  thrw  inctlttitw^;'  and  to 
the  eincidaiion  of  thr-ae  tlmP'trit'fl  d'wtHne*,  and 
to  their  defenae  a^nlnttt  t!hemiral  l'hilo<»ctphviind 
kindred  oeoloci^mA.  he  hrlnpi  tlw^  re^ultfli  of  Inng 
and  aevere  inTe«iicaUon  and  eminent  knowlcifrov 
He  di'C«  not  icruptft  to  enter  ihe  llFt^  nod  try  h1< 
liuirc  airaiiut  thf>  glfttfiring  armor  of  \axmq  and 
III  j4BOLnT,  and  it  l«  apparent  to  every  one  that 
ih<!'  blow*  are  well  aimed,  and  ilie  weapon  Impelled 
by  a  el  out  arm,  gnlded  by  a  clear  ere,  with  a  rift- 
oroua  brain  botiind  W^    ^'  We  do  not  pntend  lo 


corami'nd  the  work  b>  the  Profeivfon.  Tl  Ik  already 
thoronjfhly  appTv^l»tJ»d  then*,     ftnt  the'e  are  now 

inch  a  In —  -;    -  I    -    *  -    ''     ■ ,-  -f  qriidcnts 

and  inv  tluit  we 

wfc^h  »n  I  \uj\  of  a 

«tnnd:irii  fiiM|.'-H],,,iai  imhMv,  "In  r  vrry  i^nlef- 
tiiJTilnir  rhaptpr  on  the  *Iiit:hi«  of  Auth^m^.*  In 
whieh  Pror««.-.i'  T*^!?)**  *\\***or^ik  the  elalmi  of  thrt«o 
who  pro'      '  '     '  '    '  ifr'dhim  In  thedl»fi"*v- 

pry  !>f  1^  ric*»  and  in  the  Atate« 

mont  o(  riea,  he  clearly  nhowa 

hl#pH<»nTv  »n  r^—nnn.  (u^corery,  and  pivinulga> 
tioa  of  the  doctrines  In  qaettion.** 


^sm 


PROFESSOR   PAINK'S   INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICIXE. 


From  the  TauiUon  Oiti»>.)  Gauttt,  Fcbrawy,  1563, 
"  Thl*  maaiive  work  i«  allko  remnrksblo  for  Ihe 
nMge  of  tU  learning  nod  the  vigor  of  iUi  foftc 
We  fcieU  a«  we  itrad^  (hat  Prufi^Mor  Piiine  is»  out 
only  va^t  In  hla  vweoivft  but  i]ti{?rrit>g  Id  tha  return 
of  hU  curves.  A*  un  Inquiry  intu  whai  K  ko  far 
known  of  the  treatment  of  dbvoMMi  as  to  have  been 
deinoni^trated  by  loog  nn<l  «DH|^ht«Ded  tiracilce^ 
thlj>  claboralo  wi>rk  U  mo'^t  Uiomugh  in  ftx  array 
nf  factj^  and  «in|rularlf  vigorous  in  iti  reoiwnia^. 
It  i*  ptnplintically  a  ttudent'a  b<xik;  and  y^t  in> 
ono  capable  of  drawing  an  iiLfereiice  from  preaLiiics> 


and  of  imdervtaading  bow  prembe*  tWiitl  b«  t^ 
tablUbcd^  can  read  these  ■^InsUtatca*  wiihoal 
growing  In  wbdc4ii  od  the  «ul^ec%  If  tM  fl«  aoc 
find  cauffe  to  catt  out  *oMae  trude  aad  p^ffleit* 
opinions  wbtcli  be  li^  pr«rioaafy  colfftaliMd. 
Certainly^  so  aatagonUtir  are  earatjiir«  ifaMHoi, 
that  it  beboove«  ev«rj  nian  to  Siiqiilii«far  bfjimlf ; 
and  nowhere  can  he  IcA  with  ma 
for  Um»  legntiefl  whkh  atl  the  agw  fae 
to  tbe  bcalitig  art  than  io  thJa  ▼oIuuml*' 


From  the  Phitadelphia  Prtthyierian  StandanU  February,  1S«9L 


'^  Dr,  Falne  doe»  not  do  binuelf  JttRtUis  a«  th1i« 
Instead  of  the  aeventh,  \&  rcaUy  the  eighth  editloo 
of  hURTeat  work." 

"After  twenty  yean*  aoqualnUnce  wUh  the 
»c!ioo]'9  of  F.4linbiirgbi  Dubtm,  London,  and  Phtla- 
delphlAf  we  feet  warranted  in  Raying  that  we  have 
Mildoiu  met  wlfh  nnv  f^liXizU  work  thnt  l»  better 
cilpiilated  ta  ^'  rive  mind  that  U  reaJ- 

ly  and  eamivt  t  lie  nximilt  of  medical 

ktiowlodgethiiif  k  of  Dr.  faioe  i»«}w  bft- 

fura  UA.    Dr.  TalDQ^  gra^po  overy  aubfeot  with  the 


hand  of  a  fdaaL*'  "The  vtudiail  wfm  nuelcn 
UiU  book^  If  he  have  a  CApadtf  U>  tximptttxnA 
deroonfftrAtion^  will  nerer  eoofoaiid  our  tiMlalal 
orga^nizatioD  with  that  whkb  dwcHa  wiiliio  ft." 

^^  We  oommeDd  thit  roatty  leiifiied.  Banly,  tad 
wonderouAly  niggeallve  trnllBC  Io  all  oor  yoimg 
medical  fiiendi ;  and  in  «rdfr  ttel  traa*  tomidradi 
of  tbem  may  kaow  our  ^matlon  of  fte  Talae.  w« 
ehaJl  tako  cara  (o  hare  tbla,  oar  JadinwBl  ^  tta 
tneriti^  made  known  to  Ui«  medieal  achoota  cd  thia 
city." 


From  f  A0  A  merican  Presbyterian^  Fhlladelphta,  l&SS. 


OTcr  the  object  before  hM  mtnd,  and  «  bUe  he  »l4tet 
his  own  oplnioti*  ■tr«>ni?1v,  we  admire  thir  faimeea 
with  which  hrt  I'  '     ri^.tr*  of  ibovt  oppcMd 

to  him."    *^Ti  .f  the  woit  wttl  be  a 

gaf<s  guide  to  t-  ivfictan,  and  aay  be 

truitod  in  ctms  m  uonut  and  daager.'* 


In  a  «ecrmd  cotTce  of  the  aevacith  edition  of  tho 
IntsUtoCtnF^  th*^  writer  laya  khat:  '►'A  careful  oje- 
nniinatl^n  of  thU  work  »h<>wK  the  notltur  to  have 
a  Acie  tuinti,  highly  caUivated,  and  ard'Otly  dc- 
voted  tf>  tlio  advancctnent  of  i\U  proftsHbn.  lie 
ai^emi  to  have  read  ami  carr'fulty  dlgi'sU'^  almntit 
every  thing  of  ralue  written  upon  IL    Truth  it 

Fnm  Zion's  fffrald  and  Weslfyan  JoumaJ,  Jantiary,  1S63, 
""We  ccmmt'nd  tbe  *  Inrtttutcft'  to  pby^elanA  |  tlw  mind  i*  a  ppirit,  and  the  revelation  of  itt  Im. 
and  to  Mcliolao  of  aLl  profcficiona.     It  i^hould  bo  in  *.  mortattCy  u  reasonable,  aro  original  and  f^rvfound* 
every  public  Hbniry."  and  very  strongly  CTpreawd.'* 

"The  «Lrgiim«D.ta  to  ahow  ft-om  phyaiology  iliat  | 

From  the  Sew  York  Ob^errtr^  January  L  l^fia. 


read  medical  books  he  Imii^ioat  himielf  tbe  vtc^ 

tlm  of  all  the  dint  a>oa  he  fwda  of     ^^"'^'   •  '-^ilo- 
Auphicnl  work  nf  Ihi^  will  Doticav<  iq 

an  evil  liice  that,  hot  he  witl  \th  _at 

prlaciplc-ti  on  vULch  health  and  li£*^  %^<^yk^^. 


♦'Th©  niedic.nl  ('tudentni»k(!!0  the  tnttltntet  of 
Mt'didue  his  teiLt'txxnk,  and  every  intelligent  p«r- 
Bun  who  reads  it  with  altentton  tads  a.  fli'ld  of 
knowledge  fjpcnpd  up  to  hit*  mli^d  tbnt  cH>nj!itAntly 
fin-nifiheA  him  moet  imp4>rtni]t  and  ti«fft]l  iD^truc- 
ik'u.     It  ifi  often  iaid  that  when  a  man  begins  to 

From  the  Sei(f  York  Sundatj  Timeit^  Jnnnary  11*  l^SGX 
*''Dr.  FalD^'**  diwowion  of  the  vital  prindpTo  I  relative  bnincbe«  of  »tttdy^ar&  elaborately  treated 
and  it*  pn»pcriic»  will  deeply  interewi  many  a  read^    in  th«o "  \rtfmuffm.*  and  an  extraordinary  amoant 

cr  iteaido*  medicnl  pniiClilioTii?n»  arid  studcntN  and  j  of  infom   '     -  '      ' ifie  wibject  of  i:4^hyrio- 

tiis  Trbiilc  treatment  of  the  piitiject  of  nrp%ule  phi-  I  tni;icAl  nr  ol*try,  tb«  produetlcra 

I.>?<iiiphy  will  be  found  Atonic  siMe,  eloquent,  em-  i  ofanini^;  ua  and  circulatiaa  of 

iHiCi  and  full  of  remarkable  originality."    *'  Phy?-    plants/'  <i;c, 
lolc^y^  pathology,  and  tlterapeulicfl,  with  til  tluiir  i 

Pfcmi  the  3>wf  York  Event  ntj  Erpreu^  January  10, 1SC3. 
<^  A  rooft  valiinble  bm^^k  the  ^  InKtltuto^'  must  I  amuelng  and  initmciive  one  for  Qae  gencrml  read- 
be  fur  the  practical  phy^iciaUt  db  well  aa  a  mo«t  ]  cr." 

Frmn  the  Xeie  York  Chrittian  Tin%e»^  Jannaiy  ^%  19MI 
*  Crit'dsm  io  not  ili«  tlitiL'  rrquired  in  respect  i  authority  among  medical 
to  thi*  letiiTied  and   ;  !  volnrne.     It  Ik  '  " 

rtifnt'lont  tliat  we  CJii:  thiii  aa  the  M?v- 

cntli  edition  of  an  tj  ,        i  of  the  hlghcEt 


Itt  anitior  U  both 

known  and  honored  ai  the  patriarch  of  Americaji 
phyRieian^^  and  as  a  lavan  of  whom  the  proCaeslon 
f«ja*Uy  proud," 


Ftvm  the  Xew  York  Commercial  AdveHiaer^  Janaary  IS.  ISiSw 
»*  Thid  aerijoth  edition  of  the '  In^titntea'  Id  the  I  brother phyridan*  and  thrlrraooeMonL  i 
author'tt  legacy,  more  valuable  than  rublM,  to  hii  |  will  he  l)o  who  ttudici  and  follow*  it«  teaching^/* 

Fet^m  the  ConifreffationetUtt^  Beaton,  January,  1862. 


"The  loitlttite*  of  Medidne  {a  an  Invaluable 
rrpiTtltory  of  ^o1entlflc'  infMrmution  and  a  Infiting 
inr«nnmpnt  of  the  Huthfur's  in  do?  try,  jpMH,.  learn- 
inir.  iiiifi  penfa^.  He  fnten*  on  hi*  work  with  tho 
fncilfty  nf  an  ndi^pt  and  the  vlpnr  nf  an  athlete. 
Knlertalnin!:  a  iofty  i*com  of  empiricism,  hp  slow- 
ly gatheni  fact  on  fact,  pillnfr  thfin  np  into  a  firm 


fonndatiou  for  the  tempt<!  which  he  would  remft, 
wbo-ic  jMilidlty,  proprtrtioo*,  and  cIKmi.  we  e*ft,  noi 

fail  to  udmire.**    **T^  * '    ,  ..„.,.,..^..  ..  ...n   ._  ^^ 

hi«  adherpnt*,  the  ho  >  t,\^ 

value.     PymmetTlcal  >],^ 

tail,  c]eJ»r  In  •♦yfe^  drvm.  ^  m  >.;>i  i.,  i-  ■-  .u  viace 
sngs^Uve  and  fatiftfactorr*'" 


PBOFE880R  PAINE*S   INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICINI 


and  the 


From  (h€  ChrUtian  IntOUgeneer,  New  York,  Febnuury,  1863. 
The  ^iDBtitutet*  b  a  monoment  of  learning;  I  promise  of  the  wide  and  lasting  inflaesce  it  is  yet 
reception  il  haa  already  had  is  no  empty  ]  to  exert" 


From  the  Chioago  (Illinois)  Journal  February,  16G3. 


*'*'  To  the  unprofessional  reader  the  essay  oo  the 
Soul  and  Instinct,  in  which  the  substantive  ex- 
istence of  the  former  and  the  principle  of  the  lat- 
ter are  demonstrated,  is  one  of  abounding  Inter- 

From  the  MaymOU  (Kentucky)  EagU^  February,  1863. 
"  The  ^InstituteaT  is  a  rooQument  of  his  learn- 
ing  and  industry.  Although  differing  widely  with 
the  prominent  modem  pathologisU  in  regard  to 
many  riews  of  medidne,  he  does  so  with  manli- 
ness and  candor,  and  his  own  opinions  are  urged 


est  Materialism  wUl  find  many  difficult  prob- 
lems to  solve  in  the  erudite  and  scientific  argu- 
ments of  the  Author.** 


with  great  learning,  and  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
and  faimen.  It  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
reading  physician,  and  eepecially  prized  In  that, 
in  addition  to  its  being  elaborate,  vigorous,  and 
learned,  it  is  a  home  book.** 


From  the  Preehj/terian  Witnees^  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1863. 


"  •  My  aim,*  says  Dr.  Paine  *  is  truth.*  To  what 
extent  he  hait  succeeded  in  his  aim,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  difference  of  opinion.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, however,  ho  has  succeeded  in  embodying  in 

From  tlu  Bxtffalo  (N. 
"  Even  to  noQ-professlonal  eyes  a  cursory  glance 
over  the  pages  of  this  great  work  reveals,  to  some 
extent  the  herculean  labor  which  its  preparation 
most  have  involved.  The  work  before  us  is  not 
only  a  eomplete  digest  of  all  that  is  known  of  the 
limitless  subjects  it  discusses,  but  venturing  bold- 
ly beyon4  the  sphere  of  previous  explorations.  Dr. 
Faine  has  brought  in  a  harvest  of  disooverles,  by 


his  Institutes  a  vast  amount  of  truth,  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  work  to  the  confidence,  and  secure  it 
the  patronage,  both  of  the  Profession  and  of  a 
generous  and  appreciating  public** 

Y.)  JotimaU  1863. 

which  science  is  enduringly  enriched.**  ^^  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  say  more  in  com- 
mendation of  so  noble  a  contribution  to  science. 
We  make  but  few  books  like  this  in  America,  and 
such  as  are  produced  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  for 
the  sake  of  our  National  fame,  if  for  no  higher 
reason,  should  be  received  with  due  pride  and  ap- 
preciation.** 


From  the  Woreetter  OUm.) 
**  The  excellent  portrait,  prefixed  to  the  *  Inati- 
tntM,*  indicates  the  character  of  the  mant  one 
who  is  an  acute  observer,  who  takes  no  superficial 
view  of  sutjects,  but  investigates  deeply  and  wide- 
ly, finding  the  causes  of  phenomena,  however  pro- 
found may  be  the  research  required,  and  tracing 
those  causes  to  all  their  consequences,  however  in- 
timate or  remote ;  with  that  moral  courage,  none 
too  common  among  men,  that  reaches  conclusloos 


PaUadiwm^  February,  1S68. 
emphatically  its  own,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  the 
avowal  of  convictions  deliberately  formed.  From 
such  intellectual  power,  cultivated  mainly  by  its 
own  effort  and  acting  upon  the  dictates  of  its  own 
independent  Judgment  auch  a  volume  as  this, 
where  there  is  the  requLdte  mental  activity,  comes 
as  naturally  as  the  ripe  com  comes  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  in  the  germinating  seed.** 


COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE  AUTHOR. 

Ab  an  example  of  letters  which  the  author  continnes  to  receive,  we  submit  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  eminent  Von  Dr.  Profeeaor  N.  Zdekaner,  Physician  to  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Bnssia.  dated  St  Petersbnrg,  April  19, 1867. 

"  Yonr  valuable  works  are  verv  often  studied  by  me,  and  I  look  on  them  as  on  an  Enchi- 
ridion of  Medical  Science  and  Pnllosophy.  How  wise  and  practical  are  yonr  chapters  on  the 
Remedial  Actions,  on  Sympathy,  and  all  the  chapters  on  Pathologv  1  But  your  greatest  merit 
is  to  have  in  a  most  rational  manner  treated  about  Vital  Principles  and  Powers,  contrary  to 
the  most  material  and  dead-bom  tendencies  of  the  newest  authors.** 


Published  by  HABPER  ct  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


1^*  Haspkb  &  BBomzBS  wUl  send  the  above  Work  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $5  00. 
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